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AN     DDRES3  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

The  Representative  Committee  of  New 
fork  Yearly  Meeting  met  Second  month 
0th,  1874,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Tem- 
erance.    It  was  a  very  interesting  occasion, 
3J  luch  life  being  apparent. 

The  following  excellent  address,  read  by 
lobert  S.  Haviland,  was  "well  received,  and 
b  is  here  offered  for  publication  in  the  Intelli- 
:encer. 

The  meeting,  with  great  unanimity,  direct- 
d  the  sending  of  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a 
ommission  of  inquiry,  and  the  clerk  was  di- 
ected  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 
)ther  recommended  action  was  referred  to  the 
lext  meeting  for  further  consideration. 
The  above  is  the  substance  of  information 
have  received  from  a  valued  New  York 
^riend. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  our  religious  So- 
iety  moving  officially  in  the  furtherance  of 
his  righteous  cause.  J.  M.  T. 


In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
mportant  subject,  let  us  first  examine  our 
)Osition. 

The  law  of  our  state  appoints  certain  offi- 
ers  as  Boards  of  Excise  for  the  several  towns, 
ities  and  incorporated  villages  in  the  State, 
o  whpm  applicants  for  a  license  to  sell  "strong 


and  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  ale  and  beer  " 
shall  apply,  and,  if  the  applicant  is  of  good 
moral  character,  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
grant  him  a  license  to  sell  in  quantities  of  not 
over  five  gallons,  upon  paying  a  certain  li- 
cense fee,  the  amount  of  which,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  Board  shall  determine. 

In  quantities  of  over  five  gallons  no  license 
is  required,  and  there  is  no  restriction  of  any 
kind  to  the  selling  of  cider. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  law  passed 
last  winter,  known  as  the  "Civil  Damage 
Law,"  which  empowers  any  individual,  dam- 
aged in  any  way,  either  in  property  or  per- 
son, by  an  intoxicated  person,  to  recover  of 
the  one  who  has  sold  the  liquor  causing  such 
intoxication,  whatever  damage  he  may  be  able 
to  prove  in  Court  that  he  has  sustained. 

Now  let  us  look  as  briefly  as  may  be  at  such 
fruits  of  this  licensed  liquor  traffic  as  we  are 
able  to  gather  from  our  incomplete  statistics 
upon  the  subject.  When  the  report  of  this 
commission  of  inquiry,  which  we  hope  to  ob- 
tain, is  before  us,  we  shall  make,  I  fear,  a  still 
more  unsatisfactory  showing,  as  the  estimates, 
where  exact  figures  could  not  be  obtained,  are 
much  below  what  we  may  expect  from  the 
evidence  of  those  which  we  know  to  be  only 
too  true. 

From  official  documents  issued  by  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  Treasury  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  1871,  and 
from  documents  published  hy  the  NeNS'  York 
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Legislature  for  the  year  ending  Ninth  month 
30th,  1871,  we  find  there  were 
Liquors,  imported,  13,292,568 

galls.,  retail  cost,  $79,755,408 
Liquors,  domestic  distilled,  61,- 

519,847  galls.,  retail  cost,  369,119,  082 
Liquors,  fermented,  7,000,000 

bis.,  retail  cost,  168,000,000 


Total,  $616,814,490 
Allowing  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  for  li- 
quors sold  at  reduced  rates  to  consumers  in 
larger  quantities  than  by  the  glass,  and  we 
have  nearly  $463,000,000  as  the  direct  yearly 
cost  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  the  State  146,- 
000  licensed  retailers,  21,300  being  in  New 
York,  and  21,500  wholesale  dealers,  requir- 
ing in  the  aggregate  about  500,000  able- 
bodied  persons  withdrawn  from  productive, 
or  useful  industries,  and  becoming  at  once  the 
tempters  and  the  tempted  to  idleness,  dissi- 
pation, profanity  and  gaming.  Careful  sta- 
tisticians have  shown  ample  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  there  are  nearly  a  million  of  drunk- 
ards. 

Estimating  their  number  at  750,000  and 
their  wages  at  $2  per  day,  and  that  they  waste 
one-third  of  the  value  of  their  time  by  hard 
drinking,  and  we  have  a  loss  annually  to  our 
country  of  $150,000,000. 

Allowing  three-fourths  of  our  paupers  to 
have  been  brought  to  that  condition  by  in- 
temperance, we  have  an  army  of  at  least 
800,000,  costing  annually  $100,000,000. 

Our  criminal  reports  will  show  an  army  of 
at  lea-st  300,000  rioters,  burglars,  thieves  and 
murderers,  recruited  in  our  dram  shops,  and 
sent  forth  to  prey  upon  the  people. 

Our  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion reports  some  10,000  insane  persons,  and 
about  6,000  idiots  in  this  State,  and  high 
medical  authority  instructs  us  that  one-third 
of  all  this  misery  comes  from  strong  drink. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  then  in  this  direction, 
we  have. 

Yearly  cost  of  liquors  about  $463,000,000 
Value  of  labor  wasted  in  the 

sale  of  these,  250,000,000 
Waste  of  grain,  fruits,  &c., 

and  cost  of  manufacture,  50,000,000 
Labor  lost  by  intoxicated  Jper- 

sons,  150,000,000 
Support  of  800,000  paupers,  100,000,000 


Making  a  yearly  total  of  $1,013,000,000 
which  we  can  accept  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  it  is  not  exaggerated.  But  when  we  add 
to  these  figures  the  expense  for  intemperate 
sick,  nursing,  physicians'  bills,  and  funeral 
charges  of  over  60,000  drunkards  dying  annual- 


ove,  a 


ly,  the  expense  caused  by  300,.000  intetivperat€  Ken 
criminals;  the  support  of  30,000  maniacs  and  jciu: 
idiots;  the  value  of  all  the  domestic  suffer ^bicui 
ing  ;  the  value  of  100,000  American  youth, gssDUi 
(12,000  of  them  from  New  York)  corruptedijome:- 
brutalized,  made  fiends  by  drink  every  year  jgr^  tli' 
the/lesolated  households,  the  ruined  hopes,  thealleoi 
broken  hearts,  the  lost  souls,  we  stand  appal- 
led at  the  contemplation 

I  am  aware  that  statistics  are  dry  details  to 
an  active  audience,  but  I  have  felt  that,  to 
properly  consider  this  subject,  we  must  realize  juure a 
the  magnitude  of  the  foe  which  we  have  to  refuge 
encounter — a  foe  growing  m  power  and  influ-'ipoDt 
ence  every  day — and  we  can  hardly  doubt  thatjyway 
these  figures,  collected  three  years  since,  are^itliiD 
far  exceeded  by  the  facts  of  to-day.  Well  nfloti 
has  it  been  written  of  this  traffic,  "  It  is  the  C^i 
systematic  business  of  maintaining  intemper-  gpre 
ance,  by  satiating  the  appetites  already  formed  j 


and  kindling  them  in  others  as  widely  aspos 


sible."  It  is  purely  an  agency  of  will,  a  foun-tj^grf 
tain  of  unmingled  bitterness.  And  with  alljjjren 
this  incalculable  and  unredeemed  damage  toj^rief 
human  well-being,  the  traffic  stands  justly] Jjrgt 
chargeable.  ^  lions; 

As  a  foe  to  all  the  social  interests  of  men^|,Qpg 
there  is  no  other  to  be  compared  with  this — jji^tti 
no  other  that  wars  so  ruthlessly  upon  home^iQ 
and  all  that  sacred  circle  of  interests  of  w^hich  jjj^, 
home  is  the  centre.  Back  of  all  the  visibleugyf 
ravages  of  intemperance,  and  deeper  than  all| 
these,  there  lies  a  field  of  devastation  whichsiQ^y 
has  never  been  fully  explored,  and  can  neveri^ 
be  more  than  partially  reported. 


It  is  the  wasted  realm  of  the  social  affec- 


domestic^  fj 

toon 


tions,  the  violated  sanctuary  of 
peace. 

From  the  under  world  of  suppressed  wretch- 
edness, there  comes  up  to  the  ear  of  human* 
pity  many  a  piercing  cry  of  those  who  writhe 
under  the  slow  torments  of  a  desolate  heart 
and  dying  hope. 

Yet  all  this,  which  meets  the  eye  and  pains 
the  ear,  is  but  the  overflow  of  misery  ;  this  is 
what  inadvertently  escapes  through  chaf^ms 
violently  rent  open  ;  and  it  tells  sadly  of  the 
sea  of  anguish  that  is  stifled  forever  in  its 

secret  recesses   And  now  look  at  the 

visible  results  of  the  traffic  on  all  the  dearest 
interests  of  mankind.  Look  at  its  handi- 
work as  written  out  in  woe  and  desolation  on 
the  whole  face  of  society. 

Look  on  those  innumerable  hearts  that 
have  long  silently  bled  over  the  ruin  of  all 
their  dearest  hopes,  till  they  can  bleed  in  si 
lence  no  more.  Myriads  of  such  still  sigh 
among  the  living,  and  many,  oh  !  how  many 
myriads  have  hidden  their  crushed  and  weary 
hearts  in  the  grave  !  See  it  yearly  beggaring 
multitudes  of  families — quenching  the  light  of 
many  thousand  homes  in  anguish  and  despair 
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Read  the  character  and  deserts  of  this  traf- 
c  in  the  air  of  thriftlessness  and  dilapidation 
^hich  is  every  year  spreading  over  a  count- 
3ss  number  of  once  prosperous  and  happy 
omes — read  it  in  the  depravation  of  charac- 
3r,  the  growing  sottishness  of  its  victims, 
illen  from  the  sphere  of  hope  and  virtue  and 
)ve,  and  pushed  rapidy  through  a  career  of 
tiarae  and  sin  towards  graves  of  infamy. 

How  many  such,  with  those  that  love  them 
till,  are  even  now  hiding  their  misery  in  ob- 
cure  and  comfortless  hovels  !  How  these  sad 


1. 


efuges  of  the  once  happy  and  hopeful  stare 
pon  the  traveler  along  all  the  highways  and 
yways  of  our  State !  How  they  thicken 
dthin  the  broad  circuit  that  is  swept  by  the 
flafluence  of  some  den  of  drink. 

Could  the  map  of  our  State  be  so  drawn  as 
3  present  a  full  picture  of  its  social  condition, 
nd  reveal  to  us,  as  we  gaze  on  it,  all  these 
rink-ruined  families,  strown  in  desolate  huts 
ver  all  its  surface — could  it  be  made  trans- 
•arent  also,  so  as  to  reveal  the  burdens  of 
[rief  that  are  hidden  in  these  homes;  the 
ursting  hearts  of  parents  for  their  ruined 
ons  ;  of  wives  from  whose  life  all  joy  and 
lope,  all  tenderness  and  comfort  have  been 
lotted  out ;  of  children  shame-crushed  and 
Domed  to  penury  and  disgrace — could  we 
bus  look  on  all  these  stricken  families,  once 
fflueut  and  respected,  now  doomed  to  mean- 
icss  and  want,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  his- 
ory  of  sorrow,  we  should  ask  no  further  wit- 
less  to  the  heinous  guilt  of  the  traffic,  or  the 
ghteousness  of  law  against  the  destroyer  of 
il  these!  .... 

The  moral  influence  of  the  traffic  is  still 
Qore  deplorable.  Everywhere  it  is  the  pro- 
ific  parent  of  all  that  is  unseemly  and  flagitious. 

It  is  a  central  vice,  a  radiating  point  for 
ill  crime.  It  creates  an  aptitude  for  all  ini- 
iuity.  It  is  the  favorite  and  most  successful 
evice  of  the  great  deceiver  to  steal  away  the 
udgment,  stupefy  the  conscience,  and  remove 
11  moral  susceptibilities  and  restraints,  and 
t  the  same  time  goad  up  every  passion  to  a 
itch  of  maddening  excitement  by  the  use  of 

atoxicating  drinks  

To  one  is  sold  a  capacity  of  brutal  abuse 
o  his  family ;  to  another  theft,  or  lustful 
iolence,  6r  murder.  .... 

There  the  incendiary  lights  his  torch,  and 
he  assassin  nurses  his  appetite  for  blood. 

There  is  sold  by  the  glass  that  modern  spe- 
ies  of  insanity  which  we  hear  pleaded  in 
very  instance  of  flagrant  crime.  It  is 
imply  the  condition  of  being  not  in  one's  right 
nind—  sold  everywhere   among  us  for  less 

han  a  handful  of  coppers  

Such  is  the  traffic  feebly  delineated  

t  is  a  God  forbidden  business,  and  wages 
pen  and  cruel  war  on  every  human  interest. 


Its  mischiefs  and  abominations  are  wrought 
before  every  man's  eyes. 

In  every  neighborhood  there  is  mourning 
over  its  ravages,  and  they  are  few  who  have 
not  felt  the  iron  entering  their  own  hearts, 
in  the  anguish  and  shame  inflicted,  by  loved 
ones  lost. 

No  laws,  though  enacted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  human  race,  could  make  it  any- 
thing but  a  crime  to  drive  this  trade  of  death. 

To  resist  such  an  enemy  with  vigilance  and 
a  zealous  activity  proportioned  to  the  evil,  i.s 
the  simple  duty  of  every  man,  and  the  especial 
calling  of  every  friend  of  temperance. 

Realizing  then  the  subject  in  its  enormity, 
comes  the  question: 

What  can  we  do  to  stem  this  torrent,  to 
turn  back  this  fatal  tide? 

I  believe  that  we  have  but  one  remedy,  but 
one  Vemedy  that  we  can  urge  with  any  hope  of 
success,  and  that  is  prohibition, — absolute 
prohibition  to  its  sale  for  drinking  purposes. 

''But  it  is  urged  by  many  that  legal  prohib- 
ition would  involve  an  invasion  of  certain  just 
rights  and  liberties. 

This  business  has  so  long  enjoyed  legal  pro- 
tection that  it  now  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
preeminently  and  inherently  a  lawful  busi- 
ness," and  this  claim  must,  perhaps,  still  re- 
ceive consideration. 

A  lawful  business  it  undoubtedly  is,  while 
protected  by  law.  But  its  only  defence  is  in 
the  statute,  on  which  by  the  grace  of  a  deluded 
people,  it  is  permitted  to  lean. 

Let  it  be  once  stripped  of  this  factitious 
protection,  and  it  stands  a  naked,  glaring 
nuisance,  deserving  beyond  any  other  to  be 
instantly  and  indignantly  chased  from  the 
haunts  of  men. 

Repeal  these  statutes  which  now  shield  it, 
and  this  business,  resting  on  its  own  merits, 
would  be  indictable  at  common  law. 

We  could  bring  the  dealer  to  justice  on  the 
manifest  tendencies  of  his  traffic,  and  as  a 
wanton  and  felonious  trifler  with  the  peace 
and  virtue  of  society.  .... 

Yes,  this  is  a  lawful  business,  exceedingly 
so;  and  that  is  the  very  point  of  inquiry, 
whether  we  shall  longer  legalize  this  incom- 
parable curse. 

But  the  claim  goes  further,  and  denies  the 
right  of  society  to  interdict  the  traffic. 

We  reply,  it  is  the  main  prerogative  of  a 
civil  government  to  prohibit  just  such  things 
as  this.  Protection  is  its  end,  and  business 
— the  protection  of  the  possessions,  the  rights, 
the  industry,  and  the  virtue  of  a  community 
from  the  invasions  of  the  lawle.-^s  and  mis- 
chievous. 

Hence  the  main  function  of  a  go  /ernment 
is  prohibition.    Its  office  is  to  supervise  the 
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complicated  and  often  clashing  operations  of 
self  love  among  the  associated  thousands  of 
whom  society  is  composed,  and  restrain  its 
injurious  workings. 

We  need  a  civil  government  simply  be- 
cause in  the  social  state  we  are  exposed  to  in- 
jury from  the  evil  minded.  Its  end  is  protec- 
tion ;  and  its  power  to  protect  lies  in  this  very 
power  to  prohibit  whatever  conflicts  with  so- 
cial order  and  private  rights. 

Turn  now  to  our  statute  law,  and  you  will 
find  this  the  real  meaning  of  each  enactment. 

More  or  less  obviously,  each  statute  is  a 
protective  prohibition. 

It  presupposes  some  lawful  interest  endan- 
gered, some  laudable  pursuit  inolested,  some 
social  or  individual  right  invaded  ;  and  the 
statute  is  the  arm  of  the  social  body  stretched 
forth  to  protect  the  violated  right  by  prohi- 
biting the  invasion. 

The  only  question  then  can  be,  doeh  the 
traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  inflict  any  serious 
injury  on  the  rights,  interests,  affections  or  vir- 
tues of  a  community?  By  that  issue  it  must 
abide. 

It  stands  impeached  in  the  name  of  every 
virtue,  in  the  name  of  all  things  pure  and 
beautiful  and  blessed,  as  the  pitiless  invader  of 
them  all !  Where  else  is  there  such  another 
gushing  fountain  of  derangement  to  all  the 
interests  of  the  social  state  ? 

Society  has  no  other  enemy  so  injurious  as 
this— none  from  which  all  just  rights  and  in- 
terests so  earnestly  cry  aloud  for  protection. 

If  it  be  the  right  and  duty  of  a  Legislature, 
watching  over  the  interests  of  society,  to  in- 
terdict a  demoralizing  game,  how  is  it  not 
much  more  its  right  and  duty  to  prohibit  as 
far  as  possible  a  traffic  wdiich  hourly  proves 
itself  an  agent  of  mischief,  with  which  no 
other  can  compare  ?..... 

We  prohibit  theft,  but  for  what  reasons  that 
do  not  with  tenfold  force  demand  the  prohi- 
bition of  this  traffic  ? 

Is  theft  at  war  with  the  social  interests  ? 
Doubtless  it  is  ;  but  the  worst  it  does  is  but 
an  occasional  skirmish  on  some  of  the  coarser 
interests  of  mankind,  compared  with  the 
havoc  this  traffic  continually  makes  of  all 
that  men  should  most  highly  prize  and  most 
earnestly  defend. 

Yet  the  purse  we  sedulously  hedge  about 
with  protective  statutes,  while  character  and 
social  morality,  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men, 
are  open  game  for  this  legalized  system  of 
freebooting. 

Counterfeiting  we  cannot  tolerate  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  a  false  bill  is  detestable  and  sorely 
injurious  :  but  a  system  which  continually 
produces  and  palms  off  on  us  the  worst  coun- 


terfeits of  humanity,  in  the  form  of  inebriated 
men,  is  most  abundantly  lawful ! 

But  I  am  perhaps  quoting  too  much.  I  de- 
sire not  to  weary  you,  but  that  I  may  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  earnestness 
which  I  feel  upon  the  subject,  and  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  need,  that  we  have  to  be  heard 
on  its  behalf. 

I  agree  with  my  dear  friends  that  we  should 
not  appear  before  Congress  or  the  Legislature 
too  often  ;  but  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil,  and  its  baneful  effects  upon  the  nfa^ 
tional,  social,  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
our  country,  can  our  voice  be  heard  too 
often  ?  Can  our  efforts  be  too  unremitting, 
and  untiring  in  asking  for  the  protection 
which  a  just  Government  should  extend  to  its 
loyal  subjects,  and  that  it  shall  no  longer  le- 
galize the  crime  and  protect  the  criminal  ? 

"  The  right  of  petition  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  rights  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  Anglican  liberty  and 
constitutional  self  government;  and  where,  I 
ask,  is  there  a  subject  in  which  the  governed 
are  more  deeply  interested,  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  which  they  should  the  more  persis- 
tently and  earnestly  petition  the  Govern- 
ment, than  the  one  at  present  under  consider- 
ation ?" 

Are  not  our  statesmen  far  seeing  enough  to 
know  that  that  which  demoralizes  our  citizens 
and  lowers  the  standard  of  public  morality, 
undermines  our  Government  and  weakens  us 
as  a  nation  ? 

Our  fathers  suffered  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment because  of  their  testimony  against 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  people,  which  were 
trivial  in  comparison  with  these,  and  will  we 
join  hands  with  it,  or  sustain  it  by  our  indiffer- 
ence ? 

Who  of  us  but  would  remonstrate  if,  under 
sanction  and  permission  of  Government,  a 
pest  house  were  established,  where  the  lives  or 
health  of  our  families  were  endangered  ?  anl 
yet  we  consent,  tacitly  at  least,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  moral  pest  houses  in  our  very 
midst,  fatal  alike  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
their  victims. 

Have  we  not  the  right  ?  have  we  not  the 
duty  to  protest  in  the  name  of  our  children, 
of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  our  homes,  that 
they  be  no  longer  exposed  to  this  contagion  ? 

The  dearest  of  our  earthly  hopes  are  ex- 
posed to  its  deadly  influence,  and  must  we 
keep  silence? 

Whilst  acknowledging  that  they  who  would 
be  mouth-pieces  of  the  Lord  must  await  his 
bidding  and  direction,  before  they  can  declare 
His  name  to  the  people,  and  that  the  steady- 
ing of  the  ark  by  unauthorized  hands  will 
ever  prove  futile,  there  are  certain  duties  im- 
posed upon  every  follower  of  Christ,  the  faith- 
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ul  fulfillment  of  which  is  always  in  order, 
nd  we  need  wait  no  special  direction,  ere  we 
nter  upon  the  service. 

The  Priest  and  the  Levite  needed  not  to 
)e  specially  commanded  of  God  to  relieve  the 
istress  of  the  poor  unfortunate ;  they  only 
leeded  the  sympathetic  heart  of  the  despised 
Samaritan,  to  point  them  out  their  duty. 

It  is  always  in  order  to  do  good,  to  relieve 
ulBPering,  to  strengthen  the  weak. 

The  service  of  our  Saviour  was  not  only 
he  strengthening  of  the  weak,  and  healing 
he  diseased,  but  the  driving  of  the  buyers 
nd  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  and  whilst  it 
hould  be  our  grateful  mission  to  endeavor  to 
escue  the  fallen  and  the  unfortunate,  let 
not  hesitate  to  do  what  we  can  to  resist 
he  tempter  and  to  remove  the  temptation  out 
)f  their  way. 

There  is  another  question  in  connection 
vith  this  subject,  which  I  feel  must  be  touched 
"j  ipon,  or  the  work  is  incomplete,  and  I  trust 
J  [  shall  hurt  the  feelings  of  none,  for  I  desire 
-0  speak  the  "  Truth  in  Love." 
Are  we  clear  of  this  great  sin  ourselves  ? 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility 
resting  upon  those  who  have  not  banished  it 
from  their  tables  and  cellars — although  you 
may  escape  its  terrible  effects  in  your  own 
household,  think  !  oh,  think  of  the  weaker 
,  )nes !  who  pointing  to  you  as  examples  of 
J  oaoderation  and  consistent  Christian  life, stum- 
ole  at  your  example  in  this  respect. 

Remember  the  admonition  of  Paul  the 
A-postle,  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor 
]0  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended.  Or  is  made 
weak." 

May  we  come  out  nobly  as  did  the  same 
apostle,  when  he  declares,  "  Wherefore  if 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat 
no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make 
my  brother  to  offend." 

A  neighbor  who  had  been  a  confirmed 
jL  drunkard,  so  as  to  be  frequently  brought  home 
g|  in  the  night  insensible  from  drink,  was,  by 
the  efforts  of  temperance  friends,  induced  to 
.]jJ[reform,  and  by  the  influences  which  they 
threw  around  him,  kept  from  drinking  one 
and  a  half  years  ;  moved  last  spring  to  a 
neighboring  village,  and,  as  he  has  since  told 
me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying  that  he  told 
it  not  to  excuse  himself,  but  upon  moving  into 
that  neighborhood,  he  found  that  it  was  near- 
ly the  universal  practice  of  all  the  best  fami- 
lies and  church  going  people  there,  to  use 
cider  freely  on  their  tables,  and  tender  it  to 
their  guests,  and,  in  his  weakness,  he  soon 
reasoned  with  himself,  "  these  people  are  just 
as  good  as  my  old  temperance  neighbors ;  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  harm  in  my  drinking 
with  them,"  and  thus  he  was  tempted  and  fell 


back  into  his  former  habits;  moving  back 
into  his  old  neighborhood,  he  has  again  re- 
formed, and  for  several  months  has  not  tasted 
liquor. 

Think  of  it,  my  dear  Friends,  which  way 
your  influence  is  exerted,  and  be  sure  "  that 
no  man  put  a  stumbling  block  or  an  occasion 
to  fall  in  his  brother's  way." 

I  belive  that  the  cider  mill  is  the  starting 
point  of  many  of  our  drunkards;  and  whilst 
we  have  no  law  to  restrict  its  sale,  we  fail  of 
accomplishing  much  good  in  conquering  the 
stronger  liquors. 

In  my  own  town  we  have  no  licensed  taverns, 
but  in  our  little  village  there  are  four  places 
where  the  sale  of  cider  is  unrestricted,  and  we 
see  just  about  as  many  drunken  men  as 
though  stronger  liquors  were  sold. 

I  feel  to  urge  with  all  my  feeble  powers  of 
speech,  of  influence,  and  example,  that  we 
"touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the  unclean 
thing,"  and  may  our  voice,  our  influence,  our 
energy  go  forth,,  to  warn,  to  strengthen,  to  re- 
lieve the  downfallen,  and  to  drive  back  the 
oppressor. 

Can  we  hope  to  maintain  our  position  as  a 
Christian  Society  in  inactivity  and  idleness  ? 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  ever  an  aggressive 
Church  against  vice  and  error. 

Read  the  early  history  of  our  Society  for  a 
proof  of  this,  for  while  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
was  the  power  that  gained  them  the  victory, 
the  fearlessness  with  which  they  proclaimed 
the  Truth,  and  the  patience  in  which  they 
bore  the  suffering  and  persecution  therefor, 
were  the  levers  that  moved  the  world  to  its 
adoption. 

And  can  we  hope,  by  simply  buckling  on 
their  armor,  to  maintain  our  position,  or  go 
forward  to  victory ;  as  well  had  David  en- 
trusted himself  to  the  armor  of  Saul,  instead 
of  relying  in  the  mighty  name  of  God,  and 
the  simple  means  which  he  had  provided  to 
overcome  the  Philistines. 

Error  and  vice  are  hydra-headed — the  foe 
that  is  conquered  in  this  generation  will  not 
be  the  enemy  of  the  next — it  assumes  some 
other  form. 

We  wonder  at  the  tendency  to  idolatry  of 
the  Israelites,  because  we  are  not  tempted  as 
they  were,  and  yet  how  many  of  the  present 
generation  can  say  truly,  they  are  not,  nor 
have  ever  been  idol  worshippers. 

If  Christians  do  but  realize  their  mis- 
sion, and  their  opportunity,  the  Church  will 
"  Come  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  upon 
her-  Beloved,"  and  shall  be  truly  "  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners." 

"  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 


ing down  of  strongholds." 
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I  firmly  believe  God  has  still  a  work  for 
this  people  to  do ;  not  in  the  fields  already- 
gained  ;  not  in  the  battles  already  won  ;  but 
in  the  living  issues  of  the  present.  If  we  do 
but  enter  into  the  service  unto  which  God  is 
calling  us,  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  sorrow- 
ing because  of  declining  numbers  in  our 
branch  of  the  Church  ;  for  as  a  living,  fruit- 
bearing  portion  of  the  True  Vine,  we  cannot 
be  a  icithering  branch  "Every  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit,  He  taketh  away  :  and 
every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth 
it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit." 

"  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered  ;  and  men  gather 
tliem,  and  cast  them  in  the  fire,  and  they  are 
burned." 

May  we  then,  engrafted  anew  into  Christ, 
as  a  living  branch  of  the  True  Vine,  glorify 
the  Father  by  bearing  much  fruit ;  abiding 
in  His  love  by  keeping  His  commandments  ; 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  against 
which  there  is  no  law. 

The  fields  are  white !  oh  how  white  unto 
harvest. 

May  we  therefore  enter  into  them  and  labor, 
fearing  not  the  magnitude,  nor  the  power  of 
this  great  Goliath  that  defies  our  eflforts  ;  be 
lieving  in  the  assurance — "greater  is  He  that 
is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world," and  with 
trusting  confidence  in  the  blessed  promise. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Note. — The  statistics  given  in  this  address 
are  mainly  taken  from  a  tract  entitled, 
"What  it  Costs,"  by  Ovid  Miner,  and  the 
long  quotations  from  a  prize  essay,  by  D. 
Kitchell,  D.  D.,  President  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vt. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DR.  lord's  lectures. 
(Continued  from  page  820. J 

"  Leo,  the  first  Pope,"  was  the  subject  of  the 
eleventh  lecture.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent points  brought  into  view  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  first :  That  men  of  genius  are 
rarely  selected  to  fill  important  offices  of  trust, 
a;i  is  shown  by  the  history  of  our  own  times. 
Second  :  That  all  systems  of  religion  are 
liable  to  degenerate.  Third  :  That  all  theo- 
ries or  modes  of  thought  have  had  their  coun- 
terpart in  history;  that  opinions,  though 
inodified  in  the  present,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  past.  Fourth  :  That  Truth  is  stronger 
than  error,  and  will  prevail.  Fifth  :  That 
all  zealous  opposition  to  error  is  unsafe,  be- 
cause of  man's  liability  to  indulge  in  violence 
and  persecution.  Sixth  :  That  the  Catholic 
religion  has  been  the  most  effective  in  sub- 
duing and  controling  an  unenlightened  and 
barbarous  community. 


The  Roman  church  in  the  5th  century  was 
rent  by  factions.  Contending  bishops  were 
striving  for  supremacy.  The  Arians,  the 
Gnostics,  the  Donatists,  the  Pelagians  and 
Manicheans,  all  presenting  their  claims  to 
favor,  and  all  making  converts  to  their  re- 
spective theories,  while  pagan  ideas  were  be- 
ing so  largely  infused  into  Christianity,  that 
its  sublime  and  simple  precepts  seemed  like- 
ly to  be  lost  in  the  general  Chaos.  The  bar- 
barians were  making  inroads  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  empire.  The  capital  was  pillaged, 
valuable  relics  were  destroyed,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  contained  in  the  written 
pages  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  seemed  likely 
to  perish  forever.  At  this  juncture,  Leo  the 
first — afterward  called  the  Great  — a  Roman 
by  birth,  able  and  ambitious,  was  chosen 
Pontiff'.  He  proclaimed  himself  as  having 
been  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and 
authorized  by  that  apostle  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  The  barbarians  stood  in 
awe  of  his  ability,  and  the  Emperor  avowed 
his  willingness  to  become  a  Christian  if  they 
would  make  him  a  Pope.  From  a  marble 
palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Wealth 
flowed  into  his  coffers,  and  luxury  presided  at 
his  board.  Sycophants  and  courtiers  were 
ready  to  execute  his  bidding ;  multitudes,  who 
knew  no  law,  were  arrested  in  their  career — 
thus  he  saved  for  posterity  that  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  lost. 

The  Pontifical  chair  was  made  vacant  in 
461,  after  having  been  occupied  by  Leo  about 
twenty-one  years. 

The  lives  of  Jerome  and  Paula  formed  the 
topic  of  the  twelfth  lecture,  he  a  Latin  Father 
of  great  learning,  she  a  Roman  lady  of  noble 
ancestry  and  distinguished  culture.  The 
transmitted  record  of  their  remarkable  friend- 
ship, furnished  an  interesting  subject  for 
thought.  Jerome,  disdaining  the  luxurious 
habits  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  maintained 
toward  them  a  haughty  and  forbidding  de- 
portment. To  the  poor  he  was  kind,  genial, 
and  accessible,  giving  liberally  of  his  means, 
and  living  an  ascetic  life,  himself.  Paula 
and  her  cultivated  daughters,  formed  an 
agreeable  family  ;  and  in  his  hours  of  leisure 
he  resorted  thither  for  recreation,  imparting 
to  them  from  his  storehouse  of  learning,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  finer  inspirations  that 
adorned  their  mental  natures.  Paula  was 
left  a  widow,  and  in  sorrow  she  devoted  her 
ample  fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with 
such  self-denial  and  devotion  as  to  call  forth 
a  reproof  from  her  friend.  No  calumnies 
sullied  their  friendship  or  impaired  the  record 
of  their  lives  ;  she  died  in  Palestine  in  404. 
Thus  can  the  refined  intercourse  of  mind  with 
mind,  unsullied  by  selfishness  or  sensuality,  be 
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productive  of  the  purest  and  most  lasting  en- 
oyment.  The  conditions  on  which  such  a 
riendship  must  be  based,  are  an  equality  of 
aental  development,  purity  of  motive  and 
ympathy  in  the  objects  of  pursuit.  In  order 
o  ensure  the  most  happiness  in  the  conjugal 
elation  s,  these  are  equally  needful.  Apart 
rom  the  care  and  training  of  children,  which 
hould  devolve  upon  both,  there  ought  to  be 
.  sympathy  of  interest  in  some  leading  sub- 
set of  thought  and  action,  claiming  alike  the 
attention  of  both.  When  this  is  not  the  case 
^ery  sad  may  be  life's  experience.  What 
vould  the  sensitive  mind  of  Cowper  have  done 
vith  other  than  a  Mrs.  Unwin  ;  her  quick,  deli- 
;ate  perception  comprehended  his  needs,  and 
cnew  how  to  administer  the  oil  and  the  wine  ; 
lad  he  been  thrown  in  contact  with  a  coarser 
lature,  it  is  probable  that  lunacy  would  have 
)een  his  portion  and  the  asylum  his  refuge. 
Che  history  of  the  world  before  the  Christian 
isra  brings  us  the  names  of  men  of  great  in- 
ellect, — men  whose  thoughts  are  as  valuable 
iow  as  when  they  were  uttered — thoughts  that 
ivill  be  imperishable.  But  where  are  the 
vomen  of  this  description  ?  The  Cleopatras, 
he  Zenobias,  the  Portias,  live  in  story  ;  but 
'heir  works  do  not  follow  them.  They 
idorned  a  capital,  and  were  gone.  Their  in- 
luence  was  lost  upon  society.  The  tendency 
)f  Christianity  is  to  elevate  woman  ;  but  the 
fall  vigor  of  her  intellect  can  never  be  devel- 
)ped  until  her  opportunities  for  culture  have 
inlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought  and 
jitrengthened  her  to  rise  above  the  fashion  and 
rivolity  which  have  .hitherto  wasted  her  en- 
ergies. Her  social  position  opens  the  door  for 
mprovement ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  ere 
ong  the  field  of  her  labor  will  yield  ripe  and 
.mperishable  fruit.  E.  P.  C. 


AN  ANCIENT  DOCUMENT. 

I  This  ancient  address  may  be  of  interest  to 
lome  of  our  readers,  and  we  think  the  concern 
.s  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  time. 
—Eds. 

Pentycost  Teage's  paper  to  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Philadelphia,  y^  27*"^  of  y^  11*''  Month,  169| 

!  Deare  friends: — I  have  a  few  things  to  pro- 
oose  unto  your  consideration  and  I  would 
iesire  friends  to  take  itt  as  itt  is  Intended ; 
for  I  have  noe  selfe  glory  in  my  Eye  as  to 
;hink  my  selfe  wise :  &  soe  might  think  my 
self  Capable  to  be  apointed  by  friends  in 
management  of  such  afairs  as  may  be 
Drought  before  friends  :  I  say  far  be  itt  from 
ne  y*  I  should  thinke  such  things ;  neither 
ioe  I  goe  about  to  Refect  upon  any  friend 
)utt  y*  End  of  my  writing  is  the  firlory  of 


God  &  y"  promotion  of  his  blessed  truth : 
friends  there  seemes  to  me  to  be  a  shortness 
amongst  us  in  this  matter ,  for  I  have  made 
an  observation  y'  when  things  are  brought 
before  us  &  friends  apointetl  y'  there  have 
been  great  delayes  and  thing.s  have  been 
Continued  from  one  month  to  anothr  till 
some  tymes  itt  is  utterly  lost  or  att  least  for- 
gotten ;  for  y^  persons  chosen  for  y*  most 
p*^  being  men  of  great  business  of  their  owne  ; 
&  mostly  chosen  in  such  matters,  soe  y'  some 
tymes  they  have  severall  matters  together 
from  our  meeting,  soe  y'  itt  is  a  great  burthen 
to  those  few  members  &  makes  a  great  parte 
of  the*  meeting  useless  in  such  matters — the 
thing  y*  I  propose  to  Ease  those  few  members 
and  that  things  might  be  carryed  on  more 
spedily  is  y^  persons  might  be  apointed  y^  are 
nott  Entangled  w*"  such  great  business  of 
their  owne,  and  y*  they  may  be  desired  to  End 
business  y'  they  are  apointed  to  by  y"  meet- 
ting  w*'*  all  Expedition  and  whereas  some  may 
say  I  am  not  fitt  to  medle  w'"  such  a  matter 
because  I  am  not  used  to  merch"  accounts  or 
I  am  a  tradesman  &  have  butt  little  skill  in 
titles  of  land  or  on  the  othr  hand  lett  noe  man 
slight  any  of  these  because  he  doe  nott  see  me 
soe  acute  in  such  matters  as  others  be  ;  or  be- 
cause he  is  but  low  in  y®  world  :  butt  friends 
If  they  be  of  good  report  make  choice  of  them 
whether  poor  or  rich  and  if  they  are  men 
feareing  God  he  will  give  them  wisdom  and 
sound  Judgment  &  they  will  doe  things  Efect- 
uall  &  in  the  feare  of  God  &  then  itt  will  be 
done  w***  Expedition  di,  to  y*  Comfort  &  Satis- 
faction of  friends.        by  Penty"^  Teaoe. 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  return  thee  the  nice  letter  from  thy  young 
friend,  written  at  her  far-distant  home,  away 
from  those  with  whom  she  could  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  religious  fellowsliip.  But,  before 
returning  it,  I  felt  I  must  take  from  it  a  few- 
lines  to  offer  to  the  editors  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer for  their  "  Scrap  "  column. 

This  note  to  thee  may  go  with  the  scrap  as 
explanatory.  The  teaching  or  lesson  con- 
tained in  the  letter  seemed  to  me  too  valuable 
to  be  laid  away  in  the  desk,  to  be  only  seen 
by  thee.  I  allude  to  her  recognition  of  the 
danger  of  indulging  (even  under  unfavorable 
circumstances)  an  over-anxiety  as  to  our 
spiritual  growth.  She  gives  as  her  experi- 
ence, that  it  retards  rather  than  helps  for- 
ward. She  also  brings  into  beautiful  and  en- 
couraging contrast,  the  effect  of  a  trustful  con- 
dition, as  realized  by  herself. 
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I  greatly  value  the  original  expressions  of 
a  mind  upon  which  the  realities  of  life  have 
made  a  healthful  impression,  drawing  out  its 
powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  causing  the 
spiritual  eye  to  discern  the  great  Truth,  that 
man  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 

I  copy  as  follows  :  "  I  often  think  of  you, 
and  fancy  I  see  you  collected  in  our  friend's 
parlor  for  those  pleasant  readings,  none  of 
which  are  for  me  to  share.  I  say  this  without 
complaining,  for  I  have  concluded  that  my 
anxiety  for  the  privilege  of  attending  Friends' 
meetings  and  the  desire  that  our  feeble  at- 
tempt to  have  a  reading  circle,  might  fill  up 
the  deficiency  to  some  ex:tent,  were  too  ardent. 
I  was  too  anxious  for  outside  or  instrumental 
help.  As  I  have  become  gradually  aware  of 
this,  and  have  made  greater  efibrt  to  content 
myself  with  the  good  things  already  given  me, 
I  have  felt  (to  a  marked  extent,  as  it  seems  to 
tne,)  a  great  increase  of  spiritual  strength, 
with  an  almost  constant  peace  of  mind,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  strong  sense  of  that  Pres- 
ence which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and 
for  which  I  never  can  tell  how  thankful  I 
feel." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  28,  1874. 

Volume  31. — In  commencing  a  new  vol- 
ume of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  we  renewedly 
feel  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  us  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
reading  matter  which  is  to  be  presented  to  so 
many  minds.  We  must  hope  still  to  have  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  rightly-qualified 
Friends  in  our  work. 

We  have  often  asked  the  co-operation  of 
Friends  in  different  localities,  in  procuring 
for  publication  concise  statements  of  matters 
of  general  interest  to  our  readers.  In  our  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principles  of  Divine  Truth,  we 
gratefully  receive  communications  tending  to 
uphold  and  strengthen  the  right.  There  are 
many  Friends  who  have  ability  in  this  way  to 
speak  good  words,  and  if  such  will  aid  us  from 
time  to  time,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  usefulness  of  our  paper  will  be  extended. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  possible  benefit 
which  may  arise  from  words  fitly  spoken.  The 
combined  influence  of  many  earnest  voices  is 
continually  tending  toward  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  humanity — an  elevation  both  moral 
and  intellectual. 


Amid  all  the  discouraging  and  humiliating" 
experiences  of  the  present,  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  take  enlarged  views  see  much  to  en- 
courage them  to  faithfulness  in  advocating; 
the  distinctive  principles  on  which  our  religi- 
ous Society  has  been  united.  The  conviction 
is  constantly  gaining  ground,  that  allegiance  to 
the  Divine  Being  is  to  be  shown  by  obedience 
to  His  laws,  founded  upon  love  to  Him  and 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  rather  than  by  sub- 
scribing to  mysterious  creeds,  or  by  the  per- 
formance of  ritualistic  services. 

But  evil  influences  are  also  at  work  in  the 
world,  spreading  misery  and  sorrow,  insomuch 
that  some  may  fear  that  evil  may  overcome 
good  in  the  long  warfare.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  world's  secret  history  is  a  contest  be- 
tween ideas  of  goodness  and  of  wickedness. 
But  goodness,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  pre- 
vail ;  indeed  it  prevails  continually.  Evil 
dies  out,  slowly  but  surely,  perishing  through 
the  ages  ;  but  what  is  good  lives  on  in  ever- 
increasing  strength  and  fulness,  for  Truth  is 
eternal.  Says  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel: 
"  The  Lord  loveth  the  righteous,  but  the  way 
of  the  wicked  He  turneth  upside  down.'^ 
Then,  filled  with  the  comforting  assurance  of 
the  final  triumph  of  right,  he  adds :  "The 
Lord  shall  reign  forever." 


Intemperance. — The  subject  that  occu- 
pies so  much  of  our  paper  this  week,  is  one 
that,  from  the  enormity  of  evil  and  sufiTering 
it  involves,  has  at  last/ofeec?  itself  upon  pub- 
lic attention,  and,  with  our  correspondent,  we- 
rejoice  that  some  portion  of  our  Society  is 
moving  ofiBcially  in  the  matter.  Some  of  th& 
movements  now  taking  place  in  the  West  for 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  which 
earnest  but  perhaps  too  zealous  women  are 
the  principal  actors,  cannot  but  raise  doubts 
as  to  their  being  legitimate  and  effectual. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  result,  these  move- 
ments mark,  at  least,  how  intense  is  the  feel- 
ing of  disapproval  with  which  that  traffic  is 
regarded.  While  we  may  justly  exult  that 
our  Society  has  long  prohibited  the  sale  of" 
"  ardent  spirits"  as  a  drink,  this  should  only 
be  an  incentive  to  labor  in  every  right  and 
peaceable  way  to  enlighten  and  strengthen 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
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CORRECTION. 

In  the  Indian  Aid  Report  of  14th  inst.,  it 
is  stated  The  Commissioner  has  given  strin- 
gent orders  that  no  rations  sshall  be  given." 
We  have  been  informed  it  should  be  **The 
Secretary  of  War  has  issued  stringent  orders 
to  officers  at  forts  in  the  Indian  country  to 
I  issue  no  rations  to  Indians  under  any  circum- 
stances." Mary  Jeanes,  Sec. 

friends'  historical  association. 
A  meeting  of  Friends'  Historical  Associa- 
tion was  held  Second  mo.  9th,  J.  M.  Truman, 
I  Jr.,  being  called  to  the  chair  and  N.  E.  Jan- 
|  ney  as  secretary. 

Contributions  of  books  and  manuscripts 
were  received  from  Joshua  W.  Brown,  of 
New  York  city,  and  from  two  of  our  members. 
Sundry  curious  engravings  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  history  of  Friends  were  also 
submitted  for  inspection. 

i  The  Committee  reported  the  following 
jinames  and  the  parties  were  unanimously 
elected  to  their  respective  positions,  viz; 
President,  Wm.  J.  Jenks,  160  N.  Third 
i  street;  Vice  President,  Samuel  Parrish,  115 
I  Chestnut  street;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Nathaniel  E.  Janney,  215  S.  Fifth  street; 
on  the  two  Standing  Committees,  James  E, 
iKaighn,  Saml.  L.  Smedley,  S.  Mason  McCol- 
lin,  Edward  C.  Jones,  Samuel  Baker,  Howard 
B.  French,  Lewis  Woolman,  Dr.  Edward 
Livezy,  John  Comly  and  Saml.  Worthington. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
having  offered  their  room  on  Spruce  street, 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  for  the 
meetings  of  our  Association,  and  the  use  of  a 
fire-proof  closet  for  our  books  and  papers, 
fully  appreciating  the  kind  offer,  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  thanks — thus  giving  the  Associa- 
tion in  its  infancy  accommodations  and  ad- 
i  vantages  not  readily  obtained  elsewhere  with- 
out considerable  expense. 

To  suit  this  arrangement  the  night  of 
meeting  was  changed  to  the  first  Fourth-day 
evening  in  each  month,  the  first  meeting 
being  Third  mo.  4th,  when  and  where  the 
company  of  any  feeling  an  interest  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  Constitution  having  been  handsomely 
copied  into  a  book,  the  members  present 
signed  the  same,  and  thirteen  persons  were 
proposed  for  membership  and  referred  to  the 
Electing  Committee  for  its  action. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
address  and  have  the  same  printed  and  circu- 
lated ;  also  to  have  the  Constitution  printed, 
and  take  steps  for  procuring  an  act  of  incor- 
poration. 

Those  interested  in  this  movement  feel 
much  encouraged  by  the  friendly  feeling 
manifested  towards  the  new  society. 


[For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  34. 

A  few  weeks  since,  some  extracts  were 
given  from  a  very  interesting  letter  written 
by  one  of  our  faithful  teachers  in  Charleston^, 
S.  C. 

In  this  letter  mention  was  made  of  Nev> 
Years  day  having  been  enjoyed  by  the  pupils 
as  a  kind  of  holiday,  commemorative  of 
"  Emancipation  "  day,  so  dear  to  their  hearts^ 
and  many  details  of  interest  were  given  in  said 
letter.  In  order  to  give  them  a  pleasant  lit' 
erary  exercise,  as  well  as  in  some  measure 
to  ascertain  their  wants,  they  were  encouraged 
to  write  familiar  letters  embodying  these,  and 
copies  of  a  number  of  these  quaint  epistles  ac- 
corvipanied  the  last  compilation,  too  lengthy^ 
for  insertion  entire  in  the  Intelligencer. 

A  few  extracts,  however,  will  be  given  sim- 
ply to  show  the  respective  traits  of  mind  or 
aspirations  of  the  writers.  One  little  girl 
writes:  "Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want; 
you  know  I  have  just  commenced  the  seam- 
stress trade,  and  I  think  every  person  who 
professes  such  a  trade  ought  to  have  a  basket^ 
or  box  of  some  kind  to  keep  your  thread,, 
thimble  and  your  work  in.  So  I  will  request 
you  to  bring  me  a  nice  and  good  sized  work 
box.  L  would  thank  you  very  much.  Ex- 
cuse my  writing,  as  I  have  been  toiling  all 
day."  Maria  Summersill. 

The  teacher  remarks  ;  "  This  is  one  of  the 
energetic  girls.  She  lives  four  miles  from 
school,  which  she,  accompanied  by  her  sister^ 
attends  every  day,  taking  in  washing  at  night. 
She  is  learning  mantua-making,  and  studies 
what  time  she  can  at  school." 

One  of  the  boys  wrote,  desiring  a  pair  of 
small  number  nine  shoes,  pants  and  a  coat  '*" 
— while  another  says.  "  I  want  you  to  make 
me  a  present  of  a  Bible  ;  I  want  the  clean-gone 
Bible — no  less."  He  also  wanted  "  a  book^ 
strap  or  a  book  bag  ;  don't  disappoint  me."' 

Information  accompanied  this  that  "  he  re- 
ceived his  clean-out-and  out  Bible  to  his 
great  pleasure." 

Another — "  I  write  these  few  lines  for  my 
present— a  knife,  a  book,  and  a  book-strap." 

In  presenting  the  above  extracts  we  know 
that  of  themselves  they  possess  no  especial 
merit  or  interest,  except  that  they  show,  ta 
some  extent,  the  desires  of  the  pupils  for  the 
practical  and  useful,  although  in  some  of  their 
communications,  "  a  paper  of  candy  "  was  in* 
eluded  in  the  list.  In  reference  to  these  let- 
ters the  teacher  remarks :  "  It  has  taken 
years  of  faithful  teaching  to  produce  even 
these  attempts  at  letter-writing."  Their 
teachers  highly  appreciate  the  little  original- 
ity they  find  in  them,  inasmuch  as  they  havoi 
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been  so  accustomed  to  having  others  think 
for  them. 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  pres- 
ents they  add :  "All  seemed  pleased  and  sat- 
isfied, and  left  the  spot  with  happy  hearts  to 
exhibit  their  gifts.  We  thank  all  our  friends 
in  our  own  names  and  those  of  our  pupils,  for 
their  generous  contributions.  If  they  could 
have  seen  their  happiness,  as  we  saw  it,  they 
would  conclude  that,  whatever  it  may  have 
'Cost  as  regards  expense  or  labor,  it  paid 
welir 

Since  the  reception  of  the  letter  first  above 
referred  to,  another  has  been  received  giving 
the  details  of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and 
while  some  friends  may,  peradventure,  enter- 
tain a  fear  that  giving  countenance  or  aid  to 
such  things  may,  to  some  extent,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mar  our  righteous  testimony  in  favor 
of  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  it  may  be  well  for 
•all  of  us  to  take  the  charitable  view,  that /or 
4hem  it  is  a  wide  step  forward  out  of  the  low 
mental  and  spiritual  condition  in  which  they 
iiave  for  ages  been  enthralled,  and  another 
movement  towards  self  dependence ;  for,  even 
with  clerical  teachers,  so  called,  there  is  now 
-far  less  assumption  of  doing  the  thinking  for 
others  than  was  formerly  the  case.  And, 
again,  let  us  not  forget  the  saying  of  old,  "  I 
have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now,"  as  somewhat  applica- 
ble to  their  present  condition. 

Our  informant  writes  :  "  Yesterday  was  a 
'day  of  great  interest  to  us  all  here.  About 
two  years  ago  the  land  was  cleared  on  the 
•edge  of  the  village,  and  the  foundation  for  a 
'church  laid.  It  was  for  a  congregation  of 
Methodists,  numbering  about  sixty.  This 
•winter  it  has  been  completed,  and  yesterday 
witnessed  its  dedication.  They  call  it  their 
Hen  cent  church,'  because  all  the  money  has 
been  raised  from  ten  cent  and  five  cent  con- 
tributions, for  none  of  the  contributors  have 
aught  but  what  they  earn  from  day  to  day. 
As  they  have  gathered  ten  or  twelve  dollars, 
they  have  expended  it  in  lumber  and  labor, 
and  then  v^^aiting  till  another  sum  of  like 
amount  was  raised,  thus  avoiding  all  debt 
And,  though  they  have  been  nearly  two  years 
in  completing  it,  they  now  have  as  neat  and 
■comfortable  a  place  of  worship  as  could  be 
desired  ;  finished  and  furnished  plainly,  of 
course,  but  as  well  as  their  means  would  al- 
ilow,  which  is  always  well  enough. 

"  It  is  to  me  an  object  of  interest,  for  several 
reasons.  One  is,  that  it  is  the  first  public 
building  that,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
been  erected  by  the  colored  people  here  with- 
out help  from  their  white  friends.  Another 
reason  is,  that  it  proves  they  have  the  will  to 
do  for  themselves,  and  the  power  to  execute, 
so  far  as  the  "  silver  and  gold  "  has  jb^en  en-t 


trusted  to  them.  Such  things  all  prove  they 
are  on  the  rise. 

"  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  after  their 
own  manner,  novel  and  interesting,  as  well  as 
enjoyable,  because  they  seemed  to  enjoy  them 
so  much." 

Here  follow  the  details  of  these  exercises, 
with  which  we  will  not  occupy  the  columns  of 
the  Intelligencer.  The  narrator  speaks  of 
their  singing  "  as  none  but  themselves  can 
sing  that  beautiful  hymn — 

"  Children  of  the  heavenly  King, 
As  ye  journey,  sweetly  sing  ; 
Sing  your  Father's  worthy  praise, 
Glorious  in  His  works  and  ways."  &c-, 

and  adds:  "The  words  were  so  expressive, 
the  music  so  sweet,  as  the  notes  broke  upon 
the  stilly  air,  and  the  whole  scene  so  impres- 
sive, as  the  long  procession,  all  so  neatly 
dressed  and  happy  looking,  came  slowly  up 
the  hill,  I  know  that  could  you  have  seen  it 
with  ourselves,  you  would  have  been  afiected 
to  tears.  I  remarked,  at  one  time  during  the 
exercises  :  '  Oh,  what  a  j^reat  thing  freedom 
is !'  A  nice  looking,  old  woman,  who  stood 
near,  immediately  replied:  'Oh,  don't  talk, 
missus,  don't  talk  ;  I  jes  tinks  so  much  of  dis 
yer  freedom,  I  does'nt  want  to  tink  of  de  old 
times  ;  I  jis  wants  to  put  um  to  sleep  and  let 
um  rest.'  Poor,  patient,  forgiving  creatures  ; 
so  happy  in  their  freedom  of  to  day,  and  so 
willing  to  forget  and  bury  the  terrible  wrongs 
of  the  past ! 

"  The  sermon  was  excellent  and  delivered 
from  the  text :  '  Go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
bring  wood,  and  build  the  house,  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified, 
saith  the  Lord.'  On  the  whole  the  exercises 
did  them  great  credit." 

So  much  for  the  correspondence  of  our  teach- 
ers. I  yesterday  received  my  annual  packet 
of  letters  from  the  pupils  themselves,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-seven  epistles  addressed  to  me, 
personally,  with  an  addition  of  seventeen 
specimens  from  the  lowest  class — copies  of 
little  pieces  of  poetry  of  from  four  to  eight 
lines.  Cornelia  Hancock,  one  of  the  teachers, 
in  forwarding  them,  justly  remarks:  "  Origi- 
nality, we  do  not  find  a  prevailing  trait  in  any 
children,  and  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  ideas 
among  these." 

And  yet  we  examine  these  tributes  (of 
friendship  may  we  call  them)  with  pleasure  ; 
there  is  an  honesty  and  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion that  is  very  attractive.  Some  of  the  pen- 
manship is  more  than  creditable.  One  writes  : 
"  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  build- 
ing material  of  the  body ;  how  the  bones  are 
covered  with  different  things  ;"  and  in  refer- 
ring to  his  geography  says,  he  has  "  learned 
many  things  about  the  routes  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,"  that  he  has  "  traced  them 
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;  from  England  to  India,  from  New  York  to 
i  San  Francisco,  and  from  London  to  Austra- 
lia." &c. 

One  of  the  girls  who  wrote  last  year  refers 
to  the  letters  about  being  sent  now,  and  re- 
marks: "You  will  find  many  of  them  im- 
proved very  much  in  all  ways,  in  composi- 
tion, in  punctuation,  spelling,  writing,  and 
in  their  grammar.;"  though  appearing  dis- 
couraged about  herself  as  she  continues,  "  but 
in  mine  there  is  a  failure,  for  I  can  ^A-m^only 
a  little  more  than  I  could  last  year.  I  have 
heard  my  teachers  say,  '  you  must  also  learn 
to  think,  as  well  as  other  things.'  I  think  so, 
too." 

Her  sister  writes :  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  my  own  letter  last  year.  I  was  as- 
tonished when  I  saw  it  printed.  It  shows  you 
«ought  to  take  pains  in  everything  you  do,  es- 
pecially in  a  letter.  For  after  you  have  sent 
it  out  of  your  hands,  you  do  not  know  where 
it  will  go.  So  the  best  motto  is,  to  do  it  right 
1  at  first,  then  you  will  not  be  ashamed  to  see 
or  hear  of  it  after." 

Another  girl  refers  to  having  seen  the  let- 
ters in  the  Intelligencer  last  year,  and  de- 
[ scribes  the  beauty  of  the  cedar  tree  when  in 
blossom,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  woods  at 
this  time.  She  also  speaks  of  some  of  the 
children  coming  three  or  four  miles  to  school. 

"Osborn  Wright"  must  have  been  the 
recipient  of  the  Bible  before  spoken  of,  as  he 
speaks  of  his  present,  remarking :  "  I  think 
just  as  much  of  that  Bible  as  I  think  of  five 
j  dollars,  because  that  Bible  can  do  me  more 
igood  than  five  dollars  can.  That  Bible  have 
Lall  good  words  in  it,  I  always  believe  in 
that  book,  but  if  I  don't  read  and  mind  that 
j  Bible,  it  will  not  do  me  any  good." 

One  of  the  girls  in  giving  her  opinion  of  the 
value  of  schools,  says :  "  Schooling  and  a 
trade  are  the  best  presents  a  father  or  mother 
can  give  a  child.'  Another  girl  remarks: 
■"NoUiing  in  this  world  is  better  than  an  edu- 
cated person !"  (Rather  too  strong  to  be 
fully  endorsed.) 

One  of  the  boys,  in  speaking  of  their  exer- 
cises in  penmanship,  makes  use  of  the  quaint 
•expression,  "  We  practice  the  lines  of  beauty 
every  day." 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  quotations  to  a 
close.  Nearly  the  whole  of  ^the  writers  make 
some  reference  to  their  school  or  their  teachers, 
showing  they  have  a  prominent  place  in  their 
thoughts.  One  remarks :  *'  When  I  don't 
learn,  I  think  it  is  my  fault."  These  letters 
were  accompanied  by  an  interesting  and  very 
cheerful  letter  from  one  of  the  teachers  (Cor- 
nelia Hancock),  but  want  of  time  and  space 
forbid  any  quotations. 

We  cannot  close  without  thus  publicly  ac- 
knowledging a  generous  contribution  to  our 


friends,  received  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Edmund  Willits,  from  an  Association  of 
Friends  of  Long  Islaud  (of  which  Elias 
Hicks  was  one  of  the  promoters),  entitled  the 
"  Charity  Society,"  the  object  of  which,  was 
to  assist  the  colored  people  in  educating  their 
children — which,  as  may  well  be  sujjposed, 
was  gratefully  accepted — as  in  fact,  will  be 
any  others  of  like  character.  J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philada.,  Second  mo.  15th,  1874. 


"Wilmington.  Del.,  2(1  mo.  14tb,  1874. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : — 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  often  notice 
such  appeals  as  the  inclosed  ;  but  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  it,  and  ask  you  to  consider  whether 
you  can  properly  do  anything  to  promote  its 
object. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  Association  has 
worked  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  is  to 
make  a  small  contribution  towards  the  teach- 
ers' salaries,  (in  most  cases  it  gives  S6.00  a 
month)  and  to  give  all  the  assistance  it  can 
by  the  care  of  its  actuary,  in  procuring  suit- 
able teachers  when  they  are  wanted,  advising 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  procur- 
ing books  so  that  they  can  have  them  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  other  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  colored  people,  assisted  in  many 
cases  by  their  white  friends  in  the  respective 
neighborhoods  where  the  schools  are  located. 
Respectfully  your  friend, 

Wm.  p.  Bancroft. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLORED 
PEOPLE. 

The  "Delaware  Association,  for  the  Moral 
Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored 
People  "  of  the  State,  present  to  you  this  ap- 
peal, on  behalf  of  the  work  they  are  engaged 
in,  and  of  the  cause  they  represent. 

No  public  provision  is  made  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people,  except  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  and 
while  public  sentiment  is  being  increasingly 
enlisted  in  favor  of  movements  to  educate  that 
long-neglected  race,  we  are  unable,  as  yet,  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work  from 
individual  contributions  among  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  we  must,  therefore,  commend 
its  cause  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  good  work  without  as  well 
as  within  the  limits  of  Delaware. 

We  have  steadily  pursued  our  labors  for 
the  past  seven  years,  and  are  not  without  en- 
couraging indications  of  a  change  of  public 
policy,  at  no  dijtant  day. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  the  Board  of  Public  Education  lia.>«  a.s- 
sumed  the  responsibility  and  conduct  of  the 
Howard  School,  in  Wilmington,  approving 
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and  retain ing  the  teachers  we  had  selected 
and  employed  there. 

The  Association,  after  thus  transferring  its 
work  in  Wilmington,  has  at  the  present  time 
twenty-six  schools  throughout  the  State  in  ac- 
tive operatioD,  with  a  maximum  enrollment  of 
1,195  pupils,  and  a  maximum  average  attend- 
ance of  1,061 — so  that  we  are  doing  a  more 
extensive  and  more  efficient  work  in  the  State 
at  large  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  four 
years. 

We  have,  since  our  last  report,  three  years 
ago,  collected  and  expended  over  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  not  including  a  considerable 
amount  expended  in  the  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings. A  very  large  proportion  of  this  amount, 
probably  on  the  whole  nearly  one-half,  has 
been  contributed  by  the  colored  people  them- 
selves; which  shows  their  own  earnestness  in 
the  cause.  This  makes  an  aggregate  collec- 
tion and  expenditure  of  over  eighty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  since  the  commencement  of  the 
work. 

Our  excellent  Actuary,  Abbie  C.  Peckham, 
is  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess for  this  work,  for  which  her  experience  and 
abilities  eminently  qualify  her.  Our  great 
need  now,  is  the  pecuniary  aid  of  those  who 
desire  to  promote  the  education  and  elevation 
of  the  colored  race. 

Our  treasury  is  nearly  empty,  and  our 
schools  must  be  closed,  unless  we  can  receive 
this  assistance  at  an  early  day.  Commending 
our  cause  to  the  Lord,  who  has  so  signally 
blessed  it  hitherto,  and  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  all  those  whom  He  has  blessed 
with  the  means  to  aid  it,  we  now  present  this 
brief  statement  of  our  condition  and  wants. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Jr.,  Fres. 
Wm.  p.  Bancroft,  Sec'ty. 
Alfred  Lee,  Edw.  H.  Anderson, 

Wm.  S.  Hilles,  Allen  Gawthrop, 

John  P.  McLear,        Thomas  Worrell, 
Howard  M.  Jenkins,    David  H.  Gustus, 

Executive  Com, 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
above,  or  to 

Chas.  W.  Howland,  Treasurer, 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Wilmington,  Del,  Feb.  7th,  1874. 


THE  WORLD  ABOUT  US. 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  happiness 
in  the  world  that  man  does  not  see.  All 
around  us  myriads  of  living  things  are  tast- 
ing the  new  wine  of  summer.  The  big  brown 
toad  squats  blinking  in  the  sun,  and  is  a  happy 
t.)aH.  Who  can  take  the  cenaus  of  an  acre  of 
gra-is  and  daisies?  There  are  big  red  and 
black  butterflies,  and  downy  moths,  and  black 
crickets ;  there  are  grasshoppers  and  spiders  ; 


and  these  are  only  the  "  upper  ten  below 
them  come  a  countless  multitude  of  creatures 
too  fine  for  our  sight.  The  next  field  has  a 
population  of  its  own,  and  the  woods  yonder 
harbor  new  tribes.  The  sweet  air  and  the 
sunshine  are  for  them  all;  theirs  are  the 
flowers  and  the  forests  ;  the  oak  houses  theirs; 
the  daisy  is  their  palace :  for  them,  too,  the 
dew  falls  and  the  clouds  bring  rain  and  the 
seasons  revolve ;  all  are  in  one  great  family^ 
for  whom  one  Father  cares. —  Christian  JJnion^ 


QUAKER  TESTIMONY  AGAINST  SLAVERY. 

The  first  testimony  against  slavery  which 
was  made  in  America,  emanated  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  German  Friends,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  in  April  of  the  year  1668.  It  is  a. 
very  interesting  paper,  and  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.    It  was  as  follows  : 

"  This  is  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Richard  Worrell's.  These  are  the  reasons, 
why  we  are  against  the  traffic  of  men's  body^ 
as  followeth  :  Is  there  any  that  would  be  done 
or  handled  at  this  manner?  viz:  to  be  sold  or 
made  a  slave  for  all  the  time  of  his  life  ?  How- 
fearful  and  faint-hearted  are  many  at  sea. 
when  they  see  a  strange  vessel,  being  afraid 
it  is  a  Turk,  and  they  should  be  taken  and 
sold  for  slaves  in  Turkey  !  Now,  what  is  this^ 
better  done  than  Turks  do  ?  Yea,  rather  is 
it  worse  for  them  which  say  they  are  Chris- 
tians ;  for  we  hear  that  the  most  part  of  such 
negers  are  brought  here  against  their  will  and 
consent,  and  that  many  of  them  are  stolen. 
Now,  though  they  are  black,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive there  is  more  liberty  to  hold  them  slaves 
as  it  is  to  have  other  white  ones.  There  is  a 
saying  that  we  shall  do  to  all  men  like  as  we 
will  be  done  ourselves,  making  no  difference 
of  what  generation,  descent,  or  color  they  are. 
And  those  who  steal  or  rob  men,  and  those 
who  purchase  them,  are  they  not  all  alike? 
Here  is  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  right 
and  reasonable ;  here  ought  likewise  to  be 
liberty  of  the  body,  except  of  soldiers,  which 
is  another  case.  But  to  bring  men  hither,  or 
to  rob  and  sell  them  against  their  will,  we 
stand  against.  In  Europe  there  are  many  op- 
pressed for  conscience  sake,  and  here  there  are 
many  oppressed  which  are  of  a  black  color. 
And  we  who  know  that  men  must  not  commit 
adultery — some  do  commit  adultery  in  others,, 
separating  wives  from  their  husbands  and 
giving  them  to  others ;  and  some  sell  the 
children  of  these  poor  creatures  to  other  men. 
Ah  !  do  consider  well  this  thing,  you  who  do 
it,  if  you  would  be  done  in  this  manner — and 
if  it  is  done  according  to  Christianity  ?  You 
surpass  Holland  and  Germany  in  this  thing. 
This  makes  an  ill  report  in  all  those  countries 
of  Europe  where  they  do  hear  that  the  Qua- 
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kers  do  here  handle  men  as  they  handle  there 
the  cattle.  And  for  that  reason  some  have  no 
mind  or  inclination  to  come  hither.  And  who 
shall  maintain  this  your  cause  and  plead  for 
it?  Truly  we  cannot  do  so  except  you  shall 
inform  us  better  hereof,  viz :  that  Chris- 
tians have  liberty  to  practice  these  things. 
Pray,  what  thing  in  the  world  can  be  done 
worse  toward  us  than  if  men  should  rob  or 
i  steal  us  away,  and  sell  us  for  slaves  to  strange 
countries,  separating  husbands  from  their 
wives  and  children  ?  Being  how  this  is  not 
done  in  the  manner  we  would  be  done  at, 
therefore  we  contradict  and  are  against  this 
traffic  of  men's  body. 

And  we  who  profess  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
steal,  must  likewise  avoid  to  purchase  such 
things  as  are  stolen,  but  rather  help  to  stop 
this  robbing  and  stealing,  if  possible.  And 
such  men  ought  to  be  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  robbers  and  set  free  as  in  Europe. 
I  Then  is  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  good  report ; 
instead  it  hath  now  a  bad  one  for  this  sake  in 
other  countries.  Especially  whereas  the 
Europeans  are  desirous  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner the  Quakers  do  rule  in  their  province,  and 
most  of  them  do  look  upon  us  with  an  envious 
eye.  But  if  this  is  done  well,  what  shall  we 
I  say  is  done  evil  ? 

If  once  these  slaves  (which  they  say  are  so 
wicked  and  stubborn  men)  should  join  them- 
selves— fight  for  their  freedom  and  handle 
their  masters  and  mistresses  as  they  did  handle 
them  before,' will  these  masters  and  mistresses 
I  take  the  sword  at  hand  and  war  against  these 
ipoor  slaves  like  as  we  are  able  to  believe  some 
will  not  refuse  to  do  ?  Or  have  these  poor 
negers  not  as  much  right  to  fight  for  their 

■  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves  ? 

Now,  consider  well  this  thing  if  it  is  good 

•  or  bad.    And  in  case  you  find  it  to  be  good 
ito  handle  these  blacks  in  this  manner,  we  de- 

•  isire  and  require  you  hereby,  lovingly,  that 
'   you  may  inform  us  herein,  which  at  this  time 

•  I  never  was  done,  viz:  that  Christians  have 
t  such  a  liberty  to  do  so.  To  this  end  we  shall 
I  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  satisfy  likewise 
'  our  good  friends  and  acquaintances  in  our 
^  native  country,  to  whom  it  is  a  terror  or  fear- 

■  ful  thing  that  men  should  be  handelled  so  in 
V  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  from  our  meeting  at  Germantown, 
t  !held  ye  18th  of  the  2d  month,  1688,  to  be  de- 
,  ilivered  to  the  monthly  meeting  at  Richard 
I  i  Worrell's. 

J  Garret  Henderich, 

Derick  Op  de  Graeff, 
>  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 

I  Abram  Op  de  Graeff. 

•  The  Monthly  Meeting  at  Dublin,  to  whom 
:•  I  this  was  addressed,  found  it  so  weighty" 
3  |i  that  they  deemed  **  it  not  expedient  to  meddle 


with  it  Aere/'  and  referred  it  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  The  latter  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
and  it  was  recommended  to  present  it  to  the 
next  Yearly  Meeting,  "  it  being  a  thing  of 
too  great  weight  for  this  meeting  to  deter- 
mine." The  Yearly  Meeting  adjudged  it 
"  not  to  be  so  proper  for  this  meeting  to  give 
a  positive  judgment  in  the  case,  it  having  so 
general  a  relation  to  so  many  other  parts,  and 
therefore  at  present  they  forbear  it. — Ex- 
change Paper. 


WHAT  A  DOCTOR  SAYS. 

"  It  is  certain  that  over- feeding  as  well  as 
over-drinking  is  a  great  evil,  and  produces 
its  yearly  hecatombs  of  victims,  who  are 
looked  upon  as  innocent  sufferers,  while  their 
colleagues,  the  over-drinkers,  are  severely 
dealt  with  in  respectable  society."  Thus 
writes  a  recent  medical  authority.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  tendency  to  fatty  degene- 
ration of  muscular  and  other  tissue  is  much 
on  the  increase.  The  disease  quietly  gains 
ground,  though  the  victim  seems  the  picture 
of  health  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  sudden  deaths.  Rich 
living  and  fatty  meats,  with  little  exercise, 
do  their  work  unsuspected,  and  produce  as 
much  disease  as  any  of  the  recognized  causes 
of  typhoid  and  other  maladies. 

These  considerations  are  certainly  worth 
heeding,  when  one  sits  down  to  dinner.  But 
our  stern  medical  monitor  attends  us  to 
market  also.  All  men  should  learn  that  a 
good  eater  should  also  be  a  good  worker  if  he 
intends  to  remain  healthy,  and  that  the  rule 
applies  to  oxen  as  well  as  men.  It  may  be 
seriously  asked  whether  the  consumption  of 
the  meat  of  over-fed  animals  is  not  also  an 
evil  ?  The  answer  must  be — yes.  Such  food 
must  tell  upon  the  constitution  of  those  liv- 
ing upon  it.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  many 
evils  in  man's  frame,  probably  producing 
inany  of  those  gastric  disturbances  which 
aflfect  many  abstemious  and  regular  livers, 
who  "  wonder  why  such  mutton  and  such 
beef  could  have  disagreed  with  them." 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 
Sound  practitioners  tell  us  that  fat  and  ten- 
der meats  are  most  nutritious,  as  they  are 
most  palatable.  Of  course,  if  one  "  over- 
feeds," he  suflTers  in  consequence,  though  his 
over-packing  of  the  stomach  be  done  with 
potatoes  and  salt.  Moderation  is  the  safe 
guide — not,  however,  to  the  ascetic  regula- 
tion of  rising  from  the  table  hungry.  Who- 
ever does  that  without  necessity,  thinks  more 
of  his  meat  than  even  the  over-feeder.  The 
man  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  best  condition, 
who  goes  to  dinner  when  the  hour  come», 
without  having  longed  impatiently  for  the 
dinner  bell ;  and  who  goes  from  dinner  with- 
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out  any  special  recollection,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  what  he  has  eaten,  or  whether  he 
has  eaten  at  all,  or  not.  Whenever  the 
matter  of  food  becomes  one  of  thought  and 
concern,  whether  that  thought  be  the  longing 
of  the  epicure,  or  the  fussiness  of  the  dieta- 
rian,  eating  and  drinking  have  assumed  an 
undue  importance.  Whether  men  gorman- 
dize, looking  chiefly  for  quantity,  or  pick 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  piling  up  an 
over  sufficiency  of  delicate  mouthfuls,  or  eat 
by  ounce  measure  and  under  protest,  in  eith- 
er case  the  mere  act  of  feeding  takes  too 
much  thought.  Common  sen^e  is  the  best 
guide,  and  common  caution  should  prescribe 
what  one  should  eat,  and  how  much,  and 
that,  too,  without  making  every  meal  the 
subject  of  a  hygienic  thesis.  The  great  de- 
gree to  which  eating  and  drinking  form  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  of  the  exchanges 
of  opinions  in  civilized  circles,  is  both  amaz- 
ing and  ridiculous. 

Two  things  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
most  people  who  can  command  the  things 
they  like  are  over-fed,  and  few  people,  male 
or  female,  of  their  own  free  will  take  exer- 
cise sufficient  for  their  comfort.  Excess 
in  eating  prompts  or  demands  excess  in 
drinking.  Even  water  may  be  over-indulged 
in,  and,  as  to  tea  and  coffee,  they  are  with 
very  many  people  too  freely  poured  down,  to 
the  detriment  of  digestion.  The  main  thing 
to  be  remembered  is,  that  disease  originates 
as  much  from  over  feeding  as  over-drinking, 
and  that  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  house  is 
not  the  place  to  recuperate  the  over-fed. — 
Ledger. 

THANKSGIVING. 
BY  ROSE  TERRY  COOK. 

There  is  a  new  song  in  ray  lips, 

A  song  that  fits  to-daj, 
The  music  of  a  quiet  stream 

Upon  its  seaward  way — 
The  monotone  of  such  content 
As  to  a  mortal  life  is  lent. 

The  song  a  tiny  river  sings 

That  through  a  meadow  glides, 
Half  hidden  by  the  vva,\ing  grass 

Its  level  course  divides  ; 
At  last  forgetful  of  the  hills 
That  vexed  so  long  its  infant  rills. 

Not  yet  its  chant  of  victory 

Re-echoes  from  the  shore  ; 
Not  yet  is  all  its  duty  done, 

Its  rush  and  labors  o'er  ; 
But  ocean  neareth  every  day, 
And  bright  is  life  that  glides  away. 

A  little  hymn  of  gratitude, 

Like  bird-songs  from  their  nest. 
My  heart  must  fashion  into  speech 

And  utter  from  its  rest 
A  tender  voice  of  thaukfulness 
For  love  that  loveth  most  to  biers. 


The  slow  speech  of  a  weary  child 
That,  wandering  lost  and  lone, 

Comes  unaware  on  home  at  last 
And  nestles  to  its  own, 

Wrapped  all  at  once  in  warmth  and  peac*^. 

Where  all  the  storm  and  straying  cease. 

Ah  !  can  it  be,  at  last,  at  last, 

The  time  of  toil  and  tears, 
Of  bitter  trouble  overpast, 

That  hope  again  appears? 
That  af';er  all  this  weary  strife 
I  live  to  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  life  ? 

To  gather  up  the  broken  clue 

And  tread  the  path  again 
With  quiet  hop*^  and  tha'-kfulness 

I  trod  so  long  with  pain, 
To  trust  again  with  such  a  faith 
As  once  was  wounded  unto  death? 

Lord,  keep  me  closer  at  Thy  side 

As  life  the  sweeter  grows, 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  content 

The  thorns  beneath  the  rose. 
That,  dear  as  home  and  love  may  be-, 
I  find  them  still  most  dear  with  Thee. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"when  he  maketh  up  his  jewels.*" 

TO  MY  FRIEND  R.   J.  L. 

Where  are  the  jewels  that  sparkled  and  shone 
In  the  beaming  eye,  in  the  gladsome  tone? 
Do  the  rolling  seasons  that  come  and  go — 
Do  they  hide  these  'neath  the  cold  white  snow? 

Alone  with  the  shadows  I  sit  to-night, 
There  is  a  glory  without  in  the  silver  light 
Of  the  clear  bright  moon  that  is  shining  down, 
Cold  and  serene,  on  field  and  town. 

And  there  comes  on  the  wave  of  th€  passing  breatb 

A  voice  frona  the  land  of  s.hadows  and  death  ; 

I  hear  thy  sad  murmur,  half-uttered  and  low, 

"  My  heart  's  with  m}'  darlings — under  the  snow." 

Oh,  say  not  the  forms  thou  laid  in  the  tomb) 
In  the  innocent  beauty  of  childhood  bloom, 
Were  aught  but  caskets  of  wondrous  design,, 
Moulded  and  fashioned  in  beauty  divine. 

Moulded  and  fashioned  by  Him  in  whose  breath 
Are  the  issues  of  life.    There  is  no  death 
To  the  spirit.    Its  allotment  of  clay 
It  leaves  for  the  regions  of  endless  day. 

'Tis  well  with  the  babes,  believe  me,  and  rest 
In  the  patience  of  hope.    He  knoweth  best; 
Ere  long  He  will  lift  thy  burden  of  care, — 
Thou  shalt  see  them  again  in  mansion&,  where 

Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
Of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  that  place 
Where  sickness  or  sorrow  may  never  come, — 
The  glorified  spirit's  eternal  home. 

In  that  beautiful  land  of  light  and  life. 
Away  from  all  anguish  and  mortal  strife — 
Thy  jewels  and  mine,  forever  secure, 
Will  shine  when  the  ages  no  longer  endure. 

L.  J.  R. 

Christmas  eve,  1873. 


You  may  glean  knowledge  by  reading,  but 
you  must  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 

by  thinkin|;.\. 
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THE  EFFECTS   OF  WORRY. 

That  the  eflf^ects  of  worry  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  those  of  simple  hard  work,  is 
evident  from  noting  the  classes  of  persons  who 
suffer  most  from  the  effects  of  mental  over- 
strain. The  case  book  of  the  physician  shows 
that  it  is  the  speculator,  the  betting  man,  the 
railway  manager,  the  great  merchant,  the  su- 
perintendent of  large  manufacturing  or  com- 
naercial  works,  who  most  frequently  exhibits 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  exhaustion.  Men- 
tal cares,  accompanied  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, occupations  liable  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  those  which  involve  the 
bearing  on  the  mind  of  a  multiplicity  of 
intricate  details,  eventually  break  down  the 
lives  of  the  strongest.  In  estimating  what 
may  be  called  the  staying  powers  of  different 
minds  under  hard  work,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  take  early  training  into  account.  A 
young  man  cast  suddenly  into  a  position 
involving  great  care  and  responsibility,  will 
break  down  in  circumstances  in  which,  had 
he  been  gradually  habituated  to  the  position, 
he  would  have  performed  its  duties  without 
difficulty.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
the  professional  classes  generally  suffer  less 
from  the  effects  of  overstrain  than  others. 
They  have  a  long  course  of  preliminary 
training,  and  their  work  comes  on  them  by 
degrees ;  therefore,  when  it  does  come  in 
excessive  quantity,  i^.  finds  them  prepared  for 
it.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  suddenly 
vault  into  a  position  requiring  severe  mental 
toil,  generally  die  before  their  time. —  Cham- 
hers's  Journal. 


THE  DEPTHS  OF  THE  SEA. 

When  science  like  literature  depended 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  pen,  it  was  chiefly 
the  pursuit  of  cloistered  theorists,  who  gene 
ralized  wildly  upon  presumed  facts,  such 
facts  being  the  mere  fossils  created  by  older 
dreamers.  For  instance,  discoursing  of  bears, 
a  commentator  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  quotes  Aristotle  for  the 
fact(?)  that  the  cubs  when  born  are  no  larger 

t  than  mice.  It  was  more  necessary  that  the 
writer  should  show  familiarity  with  the  an- 
cient writers  than  that  he  should  be  versed  in 

I  natural  history. 

The  magnetic  cables  which  now  connect 

i  continents,  flashing  thought  along  in  the  depth 
and  darkness  of  the  seas,  have  disabused 

(Science  of  errors  as  old  as  tradition  Until 

!  the  sounding  on  the  route  of  the  cable  tele- 
graph challenged  the  attention  of  the  world, 
the  common  belief  was  that  in  the  ocean 
depths  all  life  was  extinct,  or  showed  at  best 
but  the  faintest  traces. 

Mammoths  and  other  creatures  with  names 
as  formidable  as  their  bulk,  have  ceased  upon 


the  earth.  Land  and  sea  have  changed  their 
relative  positions,  climates  have  changed,  iind 
races  of  men  become  extinct,  yet  the  sound- 
ing apparatus  used  between  Cape  Kace,  ia 
New  Foundland  and  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland, 
brought  up  soft  ooze  similar  in  its  composition 
to  our  own  common  chalk.  Imbedded  in  the 
mass  were  minute  shells,  many  of  which 
are  identical  with  fossil  species  in  the  chalk. 
Living  creatures  were  found  of  varieties  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  long  ago. 
^  A  book  recently  published  in  London,  en- 
titled The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  results  of  the  dredging 
cruises  of  two  vessels  belonging  to  the  British 
navy,  during  the  summers  of  1868,  1869  and 
1870,  under  the  scientific  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  J.  Gwin  Jeffreys  and  Dr.  Wy- 
yille  Thompson.  These  are  well-known  names 
in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  results  of 
their  observations  may  be  taken  with  confi- 
dence. A  London  reviewer  thus  summarises- 
some  of  its  wonders  :  "  The  nether  darkness 
of  the  ocean,  then,  so  far  from  being  a  lifeless 
waste,  teems  almost  everywhere  with  creatureii 
not  only  more  fantastic,  but  larger  than  their 
shallow  water  cousins.  The  paddler  about 
rock-pools  and  tide-sands  at  watering  places 
will  learn  from  this  book  that,  far  away  at 
sea,  are  found  sea  monsters  far  bigger,  as  well 
as  far  uglier  and  far  more  beautiful  than  were 
ever  transferred  to  an  aquarium.  To  give 
two  instances,  the  caprella,  or  *  phantom 
shrimp,'  which  may  be  found  on  seaweed,  sit- 
ting upright  like  a  monkey,  holding  on  by 
his  hind  claws,  and,  with  ghastly  grimaces^ 
mesmerising  all  passers  by  v/ith  his  ibreclaws,. 
sits  upon  sponges  a  mile  or  two  deep  in  tlie 
darkness — there,  however,  not  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  three  inches  long.  The  nymplions, 
sea  spiders,  who  crawl  out  from  under  stones,, 
and  who,  having  no  body  to  speak  of,  carry 
their  stomach,  for  economy  of  space,  packed 
in  long  branches  up  the  inside  of  each  leg,  are 
found  in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  not  as 
in  shallow  water,  half  an  inch,  but  two  feet  in 
diameter." 

Whoever  has  examined  sailing  charts,  pul)- 
lished  for  the  guidance  of  mariners,  has  ul)- 
served  that  the  depths  of  water  are  noted, 
and  the  character  of  the  sea  bottom.  The 
"  deep-sea  lead,"  for  sounding  in  deep  water, 
oblong  like  a  sash  weight,  has  a  cavity  in  the 
lower  end,  which  is  filled  witli  hard  grease. 
Thus,  by  a  sort  of  rude  dredging,  specimens 
of  the  sea  bottom  are  brougiit  up  for  the  sail- 
or's guidance.  One  result  of  ocean  dredging 
on  the  large  scale,  now  tried  for  experiment, 
may  be  the  construction  and  introduction  of 
apparatus  by  which  soundings  may  be  more 
frequently  resorted  to  for  practical  j)iirpo:<es. 
It  is  said  that  the  great  ocean  deuths  U(vnv 
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sounded  may  be  computed  by  the  square 
yard.  But  it  does  not  seem  visionary  to  pre- 
dict that  ocean  routes  may  be  laid  down  on 
tjharts  by  the  character  of  the  soundings.  Es- 
pecially should  all  approaches  to  land  be  thus 
not  only  carefully  surveyed,  but  shipmasters 
•should  make  use  of  the  information.  Some  of 
our  coast  skippers  on  the  New  England  coast 
have  made  most  excellent  use  of  the  "  deep- 
«ea  lead."  These  navigators  supplement  their 
charts  by  their  own  observation  and  experi- 
-ence.  The  writer  of  this  article  published,  some 
.years  ago,  the  first  printed  version  of  a  Nantuck- 
et joke,  which  is  now  everybody's  property. 
The  story  ran  that  a  Nantucket  skipper,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  familiarity  with  the 
floor  under  the  waters  of  all  Massachusetts 
■and  Maine,  was  sick  in  his  berth,  and  directed 
the  mate  to  "  get  soundings."  The  mate  and 
men,  maliciously  desiring  to  convict  the  skip- 
per of  unfounded  pretensions,  made  a  great 
•clatter  over  his  head,  and  dipping  the  lead  in 
water,  stuck  it  in  a  box  of  sand  ballast,  and, 
"wetting  it  again,  carried  it  down  to  the  skip- 
per for  his  verdict.  The  sick  man  examined 
it  critically.  "  Does  thee  say  thee  got  this 
sand  by  sounding  ?"  "  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the 
mate,  with  a  gulp.  "Then  farewell,  Rachel 
Ann !"  said  the  skipper,  falling  back  in  his 
berth.  "  Nantucket  is  sunk,  and  we  are  high 
"Over  Macy's  Hill."  That  box  of  sand  ballast 
had  been  dug  from  that  identical  hill — so,  at 
least,  the  sailors  said  ! — Ledger. 

friends'  historical  association. 
Stated  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  even- 
ing next,  Third  month  4th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  820 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia.    Any  who  feel  an  in- 
terest will  be  welcome. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President. 
Nath.  E.  Jannby,  Secretary. 


friends'  boarding  house. 
Managers  and  Canvassing  Committee  will  meet 
4n  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Rooms,  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon,  Third  month  6th,  at  4  o'clock.  Full 
attendance  requested. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

ITEMS. 

god  in  the  constitution. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  E.  G.  Goulet  and  others,  ask- 
ing Congress  for  "an  acknowledgment  of  Almighty 
<jrod  and  the  Christian  religion"  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  having  considered  the  matter 
referred  to  them,  have  reported  that,  upon  examin- 
ation even  of  the  meagre  debates  by  the  fathers  of 
the  republic  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
tUonstitution,  they  find  that  the  subject  of  this 
memorial  was  most  fully  and  carefully  considered, 
and  they,  in  that  convention,  decided,  after  grave 
deliberation,  to  which  the  subject  was  entitled,  that, 
as  this  country,  the  foundation  of  whose  govern- 
ment they  were  then  laying,  was  to  be  the  home  of 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  whether 
Christian  or  Pagan,  and  in  full  realization  of  the 


dangers  which  the  union  between  Church  and  State 
had  imposed  upon  so  many  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  with  great  unanimity,  thnt  it  was  inexpedi- 
ent to  put  anything  into  the  Constitution  or  frame 
of  government  which  might  be  construed  to  be  a 
reference  to  any  religious  creed  or  doctrine. 

And  they  further  find  that  this  decision  was  ac- 
cepted by  our  Christian  fathers  with  such  unanim- 
ity that  in  the  amendments  which  were  afterwards 
proposed,  in  order  to  make  the  Constitution  more 
acceptable  to  the  nation,  none  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed to  the  States  by  which  this  wise  determina- 
tion of  the  fathers  has  been  attempted  to  be 
changed.  Wherefore,  your  committee  report  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the 
above  memorial,  and  ask  that  they  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  thereof,  and 
that  this  report,  together  with  the  petition,  be  laid 
upon  the  table. — Public  Ledger. 

....  In  the  xS'<wrf2en  Mwrf  ^7-zY?A;en  Professor  Bey- 
pchlag  reviews  the  recent  German  literature  on  the 
Epistle  of  James.  His  own  conclusion  is  that  it  was 
written  by  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  whom 
he  distinguishes  from  the  two  apostles  of  that  name. 
He  regards  it  as  the  oldest  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  reflecting  the 
earliest  opinions  of  the  Jewish  disciples,  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  more  religious  Jews,  among  whom 
Jesus  and  His  brothers  were  reared.  He  remarks 
the  Essene  character  of  the  eulogy  of  silence  and 
of  poverty,  and  the  prohibition  of  swearing,  though 
he  does  not  acknowledge  any  direct  connection  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  Essenes. 

Fish  Culture  has  grown  to  be  a  subject  of  such 
importance  that  commissions  have  been  appointed 
in  several  States  to  provide  a  supply  of  eggs  to 
stock  the  streams  and  to  build  fishways  or  ladders 
in  the  larger  streams  that  fish  may  ascend  them. 
We  have  a  fish  commission  in  this  State  which  has 
been  at  work  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Conocochea- 
gue  nvers,  but  all  their  oflForts  must  prove  of  little 
value  unless  the  authorities  of  adjoining  States 
join  in  the  work.  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir 
ginia  and  the  DistrictofColumbiaare  allmore  or  less 
interested  in  the  stocking  of  streams  in  Pennsylva- 
nia tributary  to  the  Potomac  river,  and  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  now  has  before  it  a  proposition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "Fish  Commission,"  which 
can  co-operate  with  those  of  other  States.  United 
action  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
and  cheap  supply  of  what  is  said  to  be  "  the  best  of 
all  food.s"' 

The  Caspian  Sea  is  said  to  be  extremely  rich  in 
various  species  of  fish,  the  number  of  some  kind 
being  prodigious.  According  to  a  recent  statement, 
in  one  single  district,  15,000  sturgeon  are  sometimes 
taken  in  a  day,  and  when  the  fishing  is  interrupted 
for  twenty-four  hours  the  waters  become  almost 
choked  by  the  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  press  each  other  out  upon  the  shore. 
The  total  yield  of  the  Caspian  Sea  for  one  year  in 
fish  and  products  has  been  estimated  at  13,000,000 
pounds  (about  469,430,000  pounds  avoirdupois,) 
worth  about  $12,000,000.  A  peculiar  phenomenon 
observed  especially  among  the  sturgeon  is  that  of  a 
kind  of  winter  sleep.  At  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  they  seek  the  deep  portion  of  the  rivers, 
and  remain  there  in  a  state  of  torpor,  during  which 
they  secrete  a  viscid  matter  which  forms  a  coating 
over  the  entire  body,  called  by  the  fishermen  a.  pelisse. 
During  this  period  they  appear  to  eat  nothing,  their 
stomachs  always  being  found  entirely  empty. — Ex" 
change  Paper. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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[For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 
THE  INCARNATION. 

Or  Temporal  Status  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Christ. 

PART  I. 

'  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of 
^ears  should  teach  wisdom.  Yet  great  men 
ire  not  always  wise, -neither  do  the  aged  un- 
lerstand  judgment.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in 
nan,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
^iveth  him  understanding." — Job  xxxii,  6. 

This  is  equally  true  of  church  organiza- 
ions,  as  it  is  of  individuals.  They,  alike, 
all  short  of  the  Divine  purpose,  unless  "  the 
nspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  them  un- 
lerstanding." 
Numerous  propositions  have  been  advanced, 
own  through  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries, 
0  show  the  temporal  status  of  Jesus  and  His 
elation  to  the  Christ.  The  fruits  of  their 
iscussion  have  too  often  been  persecution, 
ruelty  and  blood ;  without  a  corresponding 
dvancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
arth.  Their  inherent  contradictions,  in  most 
ases,  furnish  their  own  refutations. 

The  Catholic  and  the  reformed  Evangeli- 
al  churches  may  go  on  mutually  criminating 
nd  re-criminating  each  other,  as  being  erro- 
eous  in  theory,  and  unchristian  in  practice ; 
et  both  pertinaciously  retain  the  beam  in 
heir  own  eye,  while  they  vainly  seek  to  pluck 
he  mote  from  each  other's  eye.  Both  seem 
3  agree,  however,  in  idolizing  and  worship- 
yg  the  mere  temporal  body,  the  humanity, 


of  Jesus ;  and  thus  have  their  minds  alienated 
from  the  Spiritual  Christ,  the  Divinity,  who 
is  alone  worthy  of  adoration  and  praise,  and 
of  which  Jesus  was  only  the  visible  and  tangi- 
ble representative,  more  especially  to  the  ex- 
ternally minded  and  ceremonial  Jews. 

The  propositions  alluded  to  may,  perhaps, 
nearly  all  be  included  as  modifications  of 
three  general  postulates,  viz  : 

I.  Jesus  was  a  mere  man  produced  by  or- 
dinary generation,  but  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary capabilities,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious ;  a  man. 

II.  Jesus  was  miraculously  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  having  God  for  His 
Father  and  Mary  for  His  motlier,  He  was  en- 
dowed with  the  Divine  attributes  of  the  one, 
and  the  carnal  substance  of  the  other;  a  God- 
man. 

III.  Jesus  was  and  is  the  Christ.  He  was 
and  is  very  God  ;  the  God. 

The  fird  of  these  postulates  completely  in- 
validates the  whole  Gospel  history,  and  is, 
consequently,  unworthy  of  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  second  postulate  finds  its  culmination 
in  the  following  formula: 

"  When  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  He 
took  upon  Himself  all  man's  nature,  and  all 
the  essential  properties  and  infirmities  thereof, 
yet  without  sin ;  being  conceived  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  of  her  substance.    So  that  two 
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whole,  perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the  God- 
head and  the  manhood,  were  inseparably 
joined  together  in  one  person,  without  perver- 
sion, composition,  or  confusion  ;  which  person 
is  very  God  and  very  man.  In  His  human 
nature  thus  united  to  the  Divine,  He  was  cruci- 
fied and  died ;  was  buried  and  remained  under 
the  powe^  of  death;  yet  saw  no  corruption. 
On  the  third  day  He  arose  from  the  dead 
with  the  same  bodi/  with  which  He  suffered  ; 
with  which  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
there  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father." 

Now  Jesus  declared,  "  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." — 
(John  iv,  23. 

If  Jesus  spake  truly,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  a  man-God,  possessing 
all  the  "properties  and  infirmities  of  man't 
nature,"  with  the  asserted  spirituality  of  God, 
and  of  His  worship.  Or,  in  other  words,  to 
comprehend  how  Jesus,  whose  carnal  body  was 
derived  from  "  the  substance  of  Mary,"  should 
become  "  very  God  "  as  well  as  "  very  man." 

Again  the  Apostle  Paul  testifies  : 

"This  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood 
can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  neither 
doth  corrupti(m  inherit  incorruption."  .  .  . 
So  aho  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

"  It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  in- 
corruption. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonor;  it  is  raised  in  glory. 

It  is  sown  in  weakness  :  it  is  raised  in  power. 

It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body. 

!^  There  is  a  natural  body  ;  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body. 

We  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible.  We  shall  be  changed. 
For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorrup- 
tion, and  this  mortality  must  put  on  immor- 
tality."—(I  Cor.  15.) 

If  the  Apostle  Paul  was  not  a  deceiver,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  framers  of  the  pos- 
tulate have  committed  a  blunder;  for  the 
contradiction  between  their  teachings  can  not 
be  reconciled.  Those  who  prefer  the  testi 
mooy  borne  by  the  Apostle,  will  be  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  carnal  body  of  Jesus  was 
changed  to  a  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  before  its  ascension  ;  for  ''flesh  and 
hlood  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'"  Or 
they  may  incline  to  a  view,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  narrative,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  spir- 
itual or  mystical  body  from  the  first. 
^  This  extraordinary  teaching  of  the  insepar- 
able union  of  perfect  humanity  with  perfect 


person,,  has  recently 


antiquated  theory  of 


Divinity  in  the  same 
been  designated  as  the  ' 
the  mediiEval  church." 

The  third  postulate  drops  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus,  and  boldly  declares  not  only  that 
He  "  was  very  God,"  but  caps  the  climax  by 
adding,  "l^ot  from  the  Lord  cdme  this  child  to 
Mary  ;  it  ivas  the  Lord  Himself  that  came." 

This  postulate  has  been  put  forth  by  its  ad- 
vocates to  correct  the  errors  of  those  which 
preceded  it,  and  is  assumed  to  be  "  a  more 
simple  and  philosophical  view  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures."  It  teaches  "  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  came  into  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  ;  not  bearing  the  attributes  of  Deity  in 
their  full  disclosure  and  power.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  subject  His  Spirit  to  that 
whole  discipline  and  experience,  through 
which  everv  man  must  pass.  He  veiled  His 
royalty.  He  folded  back,  as  it  were,  within 
Himself  those  inefilible  powers  which  belonged 
to  Him,  as  a  free  Spirit  in  heaven.  He  went 
into  captivity  to  Himself;  wrapping,  in  weak- 
ness and  forgetfulness,  His  Divine  energies, 
while  He  was  a  babe.  Being  formed,  in 
fashion,  as  a  man,  He  was  subject  to  that 
gradual  unfolding  of  His  buried  powers, 
which  belong  to  infancy  and  childhood. 
.  .  .  He  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  which 
hold  and  hinder  common  men.  He  was  to 
come  back  to  Himself,  little  by  little." — 
(Beecher's  Life  of  Jesus.) 

An  observation  which  this  writer  applied  to 
the  preceding  postulate,  is  echoed  back  upon 
this  with  undiminished  force.  "  The  theolog- 
ical difficulties  which  inhere  in  such  a  theory 
are  many." 

However  trite  and  trivial  the  objections 
urged  against  this  deification,  this  idolatrous 
homage  of  the  carnal  body  of  Jesus  may 
appear  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  they 
fkll  with  a  staggering  and  bewildering  force 
upon  the  patient  Christian  traveller  Zionward. 

The  numerous  class  of  professional  Chris- 
tians who  habitually  employ  others  to  do 
their  thinking  may,  no  doubt,  find  great 
relief  from  the  easy  adoption  of  this,  or 
almost  any  oiher  doctrine  sanctioned  by  pop- 
ular favor.  But  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  exercise  their  own 
rational  faculties,  as  a  handmaid  to  their 
holiest  religious  inspirations,  they  stand  as 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  Christian  path-way. 

What,  say  these  honest  inquirers,  is  God 
a  mere  carnal  body  like  unto  ourselves? 
Was  He  formed  and  nurtured  in  the  womb  of 
Mary  ?  Was  He  reduced  to  the  feebleness  of 
infancy?  Was  He  nailed  to  the  cross  by 
cruel  men — crucified  unto  death  and  buried  ? 
And  did  He,  a  dead  God,  revitalize  Himself, 
come  forth  from  the  grave,  and  after  a 
sojourn  of  forty  days,  ascend  to  heaven  with 
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that  self  same  body  of  human  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Incredible !  we  have  not  so  learned  the  char- 
acter, the  mission,  or  the  plan  of  salvation  of 
and  by  Christ,  which  these  doctrines  inculcate. 

The  theories  of  the  Incarnation  which  theo- 
logians have  devised,  have  all  proved  incon- 
igruous  and  unsatisfactory  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  complexity.  The  query  naturally 
-arises,  why  is  it  so  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be. 
They  have  indeed  erected  a  gorgeous  temple, 
but  they  have  laid  its  foundations  in  error  ; 
■and  have  used  unsanctified  materials  for  the 
superstructure.  Instead  of  going  down  into 
the  depths  of  Jordan  for  the  typical  smooth 
■stones  of  the  Lord's  altar,  there  has  been  too 
much  hammering  and  squaring  to  fit  and 
adjust  them  to  the  requirements  of  human 
wisdom  and  selfish  interests. 

No  marvel,  therefore,  that  discord  and 
strife  should  be  found  there ;  nor  that  "  Jesus, 
the  Christ,"  should  refuse  to  dwell  therein. 

*  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
Ood,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you?"— (I  Cor.  iii,  16.) 

"  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  As 
God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people." — (II  Cor.  vi,  16.) 

When  !  Oh,  when  will  mankind  come  to 
the  proper  recognition  of  this  important 
truth  ?  When  shall  the  highway  of  the  Lord 
be  cast  up,  the  way  of  holiness,  wherein  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  ? 

E.  MrCHENER. 

Toughkenamon,  Pa.,  Second  month,  1874. 

(To  be"  continued.) 


THE  SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face 
or  fly  from  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  dis- 
regarded. A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever. 
It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Diety.  If  we  take 
to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  duty 
performed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with  us,  for 
our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say  the 
darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in 
the  light  our  obligations  are  yet  with  us.  We 
cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly  from  their 
presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will 
be  with  us  at  its  close;  and  in  that  scene  of 
inconceivable  solemnity  which  lies  yet  further 
onward,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves  surround- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  to  pain  us 
wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  console 
us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  us  grace  to 
perform  it. — Daniel  Webster. 


Never  mind  where  you  work ;  care  more 
about  how  you  work.  Never  mind  who  sees, 
if  God  approves. — Spurgeon. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Extracts  from  Thomas  Clarlcson's  "  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism,"  in  three  volumes,  printed  in 
1806. 

In  his  introduction  he  says  : 

From  the  year  1787,  when  I  began  to  de- 
vote ray  labors  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  I  was  thrown  frequently  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  people  called  Quakers.  These 
people  had  been  then  long  unanimous  upon 
this  subject.  Indeed,  they  had  placed  it 
among  the  articles  of  their  religious  disci- 
pline. 

Their  houses  were,  of  course,  cpen  to  me  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
Hence  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  their  liv- 
ing manners,  which  no  other  person,  who  was 
not  a  Quaker,  could  have  easily  obtained. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  I  conceived  a  desire  of  writing 
their  moral  history.  I  believed  I  should  be 
able  to  exhibit  to  the  rest  of  the  world  many 
excellent  customs  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant, but  which  it  might  be  useful  to  them  to 
know,  for  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  in- 
vented many  expressions  concerning  them,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  character.  Their  do- 
mestic customs  are  peculiar.  They  adopt  a 
singular  mode  of  language,  have  renounced 
religious  ceremonies,  which  all  other  Christians, 
in  some  form  or  other,  have  retained.  They 
are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Islanders 
by  their  dress.  These  differences  are  great 
and  striking.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  curious  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter, might  be  gratified  in  knowing  the  prin- 
ciples which  produced  such  numerous  excep- 
tions from  the  general  practices  of  the  world. 
Some  may  say  this  work  is  a  partial  one.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  shall  be  utterly 
able  to  divest  myself  of  all  undue  influence 
which  their  attention  toward  me  may  have 
produced,  when  I  consider  them  as  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  work  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade ;  for  if  others  had  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  equally  with  them  on 
the  occasion,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  hu- 
man misery  and  moral  evil,  that  was  ever 
known  in  the  world,  had  been  long  ago  anni- 
hilated. 

The  founder  of  the  Society  was  George  Fox. 
He  was  born  of  "  honest  and  sufficient  pa- 
rents," in  the  year  1624.  In  his  youth  he 
manifested  a  seriousness  of  spirit  not  usual  in 
persons  of  his  age.  This  seriousness  grew  upon 
him ;  and  as  it  increased  he  encouraged  it,  so 
that  in  the  year  1643,  or  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  he  conceived  himself,  in  consequence 
of  the  awful  impression  he  had  received,  to  be 
called  upon  to  separate  himself  from  the  world, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  religion. 

At  this  time  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
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Protestant  church,  had  been  established  ;  and 
many  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  settle- 
ment of  it,  had  formed  themselves  into  differ- 
ent religious  sects.  There  was  also  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  kingdom,  who,  ap- 
proving neither  of  the  religion  of  the  estab- 
lishment nor  of  that  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations alluded  to,  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  every  visible  church.  These  were 
ready  to  follow  any  teacher  who  might  in- 
culcate doctrine?  that  coincided  with  their  own 
apprehensions.  Thus  far  a  way  lay  open 
among  many  for  a  cordial  reception  of 
George  Fox.  And  having  given  himself  up 
to  solemn  impressions,  endeavored  to  find  out 
as  many  serious  people  as  he  could,  with  a 
view  of  conversing  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  religion. 

In  1647,  continuing  his  travels,  he  spoke 
publicly  and  convinced  many  ;  thus  meetings 
of  Friends  were  gathered.  He  continued  his 
labors  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  even 
preached  within  two  days  of  his  death.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  had  settled  meetings  inmost 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  given  to  these 
the  foundation  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
discipline  which  exists  among  the  Quakers 
at  the  present  day. 

The  first  of  all  his  religious  doctrines  was,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  where  men  were  obedient 
to  it,  guided  them  in  their  spiritual  concerns. 
And  his  followers  acknowledged  the  same  in- 
ternal admonitions  or  revelations  of  the  same 
Spirit  in  spiritual  concerns,  they  had  been 
witnesses  of  in  his  innocent  and  blameless  life. 

Although  the  best  individuals  among  the 
Quakers  may  have  fallen  below  the  pattern  of 
excellence  which  they  copied,  nothing  is  more 
true  than  the  result  has  been,  that  the  whole 
Society,  as  a  body,  have  obtained  from  their 
countrymen  the  character  of  a  moral  people. 
If  the  reader  be  a  lover  of  virtue,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind, 
he  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  means 
the  Quakers  have  used  to  have  preserved,  for 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  desirable 
reputation  in  the  world.  If  the  question  were 
put  to  themselves,  I  believe  they  would  at- 
tribute any,  morality  they  might  be  supposed 
to  have  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  will 
having  been  discovered  by  means  of  the 
Scriptures  and  religious  impressions  upon  the 
mind,  when  it  has  been  calm  and  still  and 
abstracted  from  the  world,  they  have  en- 
deavored to  obey.  "Mind  the  Light,"  was 
oft  the  exhortation  of  George  Fox. 

But  we  may  add  auxiliary  causes, — their 
moral  education,  their  discipline,  their  domes- 
tic or  other  customs  which  are  peculiar  to 
them  as  a  Society  of  Christians.  When  the 
first  Quakers  met  in  union  they  consisted  of 
religious  or  spiritually-minded  men.  From 


that  time  to  the  present  there  has  always 
been,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  succession  of  such 
in  the  Society.  Many  of  these,  at  their  great 
meetings,  which  have  been  annual  since  those- 
days,  have  delivered  their  sentiments  en  vari- 
ous interesting  points.  These  were  regular- 
ly printed  and  distributed  among  their  fami^ 
lies,  under  the  name  of  advices.  They  relate- 
to  customs,  manners,  fashions,  conversation 
and  conduct.  They  contain  recommenda- 
tions and  suggest  prohibitions  to  the  Society 
as  rules  of  guidance,  and  as  they  came  fromt 
spiritually-minded  men  on  solemn  occasions,, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  had  'a  spiritual 
origin. 

They  allow  their  children  most  of  the  sports 
or  exercises  and  amusements  of  body  and 
mind  which  other  children  of  the  Island  en- 
joy, but  have  thought  it  proper  to  draw  aline 
between  those  which  they  consider  to  be  salu- 
tary and  those  which  they  consider  to  be  hurt- 
ful. Therefore,  dancing,  diversions  of  the 
field,  cards,  dice,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,, 
music,  novels,  the  theatre,  and  all  games  of 
chance  of  every  description,  have  been  for- 
bidden. For  when  they  consider  man  as  a 
reasonable  being,  they  are  of  opinion  his  oc- 
cupations should  be  rational.  But  all  such 
amusements  as  those  in  question,  if  resorted 
to  for  the  filling  up  of  vacant  hours,  they  con- 
ceive to  be  unworthy  of  his  intellect,  and  to- 
be  below  the  dignity  of  his  Christian  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  know  of  any  custom  among  the 
Quakers  which  has  more  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  world  than  this  of  their  dress.  A 
Quaker  is  known  by  his  apparel  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  George  Fox  never  intro- 
duced any  new  or  particular  garments,  yet. 
recommended  to  his  followers  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  apparel,  and  bearing  his  testi- 
mony  against  the  preposterous  and  fluctuating- 
apparel  of  the  world.  Robert  Barclay  and 
William  Penn  kept  alive  the  subject  of  dress 
which  George  Fox  had  been  the  first  to  notice 
in  the  Society.  They  followed  him  on  his 
Scriptural  ground;  they  repeated  the  argu- 
ments, that  extravagant  dress  manifested  an 
earthly  spirit,  and  that  it  was  productive  of 
vanity  and  pride.  But  they  strengthened  the 
case  by  adding  arguments  of  their  own.  They 
considered  decency  and  comfort  were  the  ob- 
jects of  dress. 

George  Fox  seemed  to  look  at  every  custom' 
with  the  eye  of  a  reformer.  The  language  of 
the  country  struck  him  as  having  many  cen- 
surable defects.  Many  of  the  expressions  then 
in  use  appeared  to  him  to  contain  gross  flat- 
tery, others  to  be  idolatrous,  &c.,  And  so 
weighty  did  these  improprieties  in  his  own 
language  lie  upon  his  mind,  that  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  had  an  especial  commission 
to  correct  them.    The  first  alteration  which 
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lie  adopted  was  the  use  of  the  pronoun  Thou. 
He,  however,  was  not  the  first  of  the  religious 
writers  who  had  noticed  the  improper  use  of 
the  pronoun,  You.  Erasmus,  also,  in  a  trea- 
tise which  he  wrote  on  the  impropriety  of 
substituting  You  for  Thou  when  a  person  ad- 
dresses an  individual,  states  that  this  strange 
substitution  originated  wholly  in  the  flattery 
of  men.  They  also  banished  the  word  master 
or  mister,  to  those  who  was  no  master  over 
them  ;  also  all  titles  of  honor.  In  addressing 
one  another,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  they 
made  use  of  the  word  Friend,  to  signify  the 
bond  of  their  own  union,  and  the  character 
which  man,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
was  bound  to  exhibit  in  his  dealings  with  his 
iellow-men.  They  addressed  each  other,  also, 
«,nd  spoke  of  each  other  by  their  real  names. 
If  a  man's  name  was  John,  they  called  him 
John.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
^nd  the  months  of  the  year  they  considered 
to  be  of  heathen  origin.  The  numerical  way 
of  naming  the  days  and  months  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  most  rational  and  the  most  in- 
nocent. Thus  the  Quaker  calendar  was  made 
cip  by  numerical  distinction,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  The  choice  of  fur- 
niture, like  the  choice  of  clothes,  is  left  to  be 
-adjudged  by  the  rules  of  decency  and  useful- 
ness, but  never  by  the  suggestion  of  show. 
Splendid  furniture  would  be  considered  as 
pernicious  as  splendid  clothes.  It  would  be 
•classed  with  external  ornaments,  and  would 
be  reckoned  equally  productive  of  pride.  The 
Quakers  have  discarded  all  parade  at  their 
funerals.  When  they  die,  they  are  buried  in 
a  manner  singularly  plain  :  The  corpse  is  de- 
posited in  a  plain  coffin.  When  carried  to 
the  meeting-houde  or  grave-yard,  it  is  attended 
by  relations  and  friends.  These  have  nothing 
different  at  this  time  in  their  external  gar- 
ments from  their  ordinary  dress.  At  the 
meeting-house,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  there 
in  the  sight  of  the  spectators.  The  congrega- 
tion then  sit  in  silence,  as  at  a  meeting  for 
worship.  If  any  one  feels  himself  induced  to 
«peak,  he  delivers  himself  accordingly,  if  not, 
aio  other  rite  is  used  at  this  time.  The  coffin 
is  taken  out  of  the  meeting  house,  and  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  grave.  A  solemn,  silent 
pause  immediately  takes  place.  It  is  then  in- 
terred; another  short  pause  then  generally 
follows.  These  pauses  are  made  that  the  spec- 
tators may  be  more  deeply  touched  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  approaching  exit,  and  their 
future  state. 

(To  be  continued.) 

We  must  not  wait  for  the  great  opportuni- 
4ies ;  if  God  sees  we  are  fit  for  great  service 
He  will  send  it  to  us;  and  unless  we  have 
harned  to  do  the  little  how  can  we  be  ready 
to  do  the  great 


TESTIMONIES  OF  TRUTH. 

From  an  article  in  the  London  Friend^ 
entitled  "  The  efficiency  of  the  Society  for 
the  bearing  of  its  Testimonies,"  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  selected  as  possessing  views 
in  relation  to  "our  Church"  which  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  claim  the 
name  of  Friends. 

In  this  day  of  impatience  at  the  smallness 
of  our  numbers,  and  of  exultation  upon  any 
reinforcement,  though  the  recruits  may  be, 
sometimes,  but  raw,  it  is  not  out  of  place  that 
this  current  of  view  and  feeling  should  be 
attentively  considered,  and  subjected  to  some 
examination.  Can  it  be  that  this  current  is 
rather  upon  the  surface,  and,  though  by  no 
means  silent,  is  not  deep  ?  Does  it  represent 
a  state  of  mind  more  desirous  that  our 
Church  should  extend  its  borders  than  that 
it  should  firmly  occupy  the  ground  of  its 
original  foundation?  "In. times  of  peace," 
says  the  Church  historian  Milner,  the 
Church  dilates,  and  builds,  as  it  were,  into 
breadth  ;"  and  times  of  peace,"  it  is  to  be 
feared,  have  had  their  weakening  effect  upon 
the  testimony  of  "  Friends."  In  the  days  of 
personal  appearance  before  the  authorities 
upon  ecclesiastical  demands ;  of  imprison- 
ment in  respect  of  these,  or  of  the  testimony 
against  oaths  or  war — when  respectable 
townsmen  were  known  to  be  lying  in  jail  for 
conscience  sake — there  was  a  point  and  ener- 
gy in  the  witness  for  truth  which  impressed 
individuals  and  told  upon  neighborhoods. 
The  witnessing  body  was  compact.  Repul- 
sive to  all  by  its  ridiculous  designation  ; 
separated  from  the  world  by  difference  of 
language,  habits,  and  attire;  misunderstood 
and  ignored  even  by  the  pious  in  the  churches, 
who  could  not  (and  who  do  not),  comprehend 
the  disuse  of  water  baptism,  and  of  the  bread 
and  wine — (the  only  efficient  testimony  against 
the  abuse  of  the  elements);  thus  repulsive, 
separated,  misunderstood,  and  ignored,  the 
witnessing  body  had,  nevertheless,  a  vital 
power  for  "action  upon  the  world,"  which, 
confessedly,  is  wanting  now.  Not  that  we 
are  therefore  to  desire  a  return  to  penal  laws, 
imprisonment,  and  persecution ;  or  to  uphold 
any  unrequired  singularity;  but  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  a  change  in  the  times  brings 
us  more  upon  the  level  with  other  churches, 
should  the  true  line  of  our  distinction,  as  a 
witnessing  body,  be  observed  with  vigilance 
and  maintained  with  consistency.  Let  it  not 
be  deemed  uncharitable  to  assert  that  it  is 
under  the  process  of  assimilation  to  what  is 
found  in  other  congregations,  that  the  trum- 
pet of  testimony  will  give  an  uncertain 
sound. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  worship  and  ministry,  as  exhibited  in 
our  mode  of  worship.  This  testimony,  being 
the  backbone  of  our  distinguishing  profession, 
is  really  that  which  has  held,  and  holds,  the 
Society  together  ;  and  which  specially  binds 
its  members  in  unity,  because  its  excellent 
fruit  is  jointly,  as  well  as  experimentally, 
shared.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  testimony 
to  reject  provision  for  any  stated  performance 
in  meetings  for  worship."  

I  have  not  been  unmindful  that  the  ten- 
dency of  advanced  years  is  to  be  too  jealous 
of  all  that  is  new%  and  that  this  tendency  is 
to  be  kept  in  check.  They  who  are  about  to 
quit  the  scene  must  be  careful  that  their 
difficulties,  or  their  scruples,  do  not  obstruct 
the  making  of  their  Church  a  home  of  con- 
tent for  the  children  of  their  people.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  neither  narrowness  nor 
prejudice  in  the  desire  that  our  testimony  to 
primitive  Truth  may  continue  to  uphold  the 
standard  which  our  young  people  (among 
whom  there  is  so  much  good)  may  in  future 
days  recognize  as  that  of  their  old  associa- 
tions, and  as  that  which  their  maturer  judg- 
ment can  most  approve. 

William  Ball. 


INSPIRATION. 

T.  PARKER. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  duty,  a  man  is 
not  sent  away  outside  of  himself  for  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  the  Word  is  ve?y 
nigh  him,  even  in  his  heart,  and  by  this 
Word  he  is  to  try  all  documents  whatever. 
Inspiration,  like  God's  omnipresence,  is  not 
limited  to  the  few  writers  claimed  by  the 
Jews,  Christians,  or  Mahometans,  but  is  co- 
extensive with  the  race. 

Each  man  stands  close  to  the  omnipresent 
God — may  feel  His  beautiful  presence  and 
have  familiar  access  to  the  All  Father;  get 
truth  at  first  hand  from  its  Author.  Wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  love  are  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man  ;  wherever  these  are,  and 
just  in  proportion  to  their  power,  there  is  in- 
spiration from  God.  Thus  God  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  but  concord. 

There  can  be  but  one  mode  of  inspiration  ; 
it  is  the  action  of  the  Highest  within  the 
F'lul,  the  Divine  presence  imparting  light — 
tin's  presence,  as  truth,  justice,  holiness,  love, 
infusing  itself  into  the  soul. 

If  God  be  infinitely  perfect  He  does  not 
change  ;  then  His  modes  of  action  are  perfect 
and  unchangeable.  The  laws  of  mind,  like 
those  of  matter,  remain  immutable  and  not 
transcended.  As  God  has  hft  no  age  nor 
Iran  destitute,  by  nature,  of  reason,  conscience, 
afection,  soul,  so  He  leaves  none  destitute  of 
inspiration. 


Now,  as  men  differ  widely  in  their  natural 
endowments,  and  much  more  widely  in  the 
use  and  development  thereof,  there  must  or 
course  be  various  degrees  of  inspiration. 

The  greater,  purer,  loftier,  more  complete 
the  character,  so  is  the  inspiration  ;  for  he- 
that  is  true  to  conscience,  faithful  to  reason,, 
obedient  to  religion,  has  not  only  the  strength 
of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  piety,  but  he  has  s& 
power  which  augments  itself. 

Inspiration  does  not  destroy  the  man's 
freedom.  The  man  can  obey  or  not  obey; 
can  quench  his  spirit  or  feed  it,  as  he  will. 

But  when  the  sincere  man  receives  the 
truth  of  God  into  his  soul,  knowing  it  is  God's- 
truth,  then  it  takes  such  a  hold  of  him  as 
nothing  else  can  do.  It  makes  the  weak 
strong,  the  timid  brave  :  men  of  slow  tongue 
become  full  of  power  and  persuasion.  These 
are  the  men  who  move  the  w^orld.  They  have 
an  eye  to  see  its  follies,  a  heart  to  weep  and 
bleed  for  its  sin. 

The  influence  of  God  in  Nature — in  it& 
mechanical,  vital,  or  instinctive  action — is 
beautiful.  The  shapely  trees  ;  the  leaves  that, 
clothe  them  in  loveliness ;  the  corn  and  the- 
cattle  ;  the  dew  and  the  flowers ;  the  bird,  the- 
insect,  mass  and  stone,  fire  and  water,  and 
f  arth  and  air — all  these  are  noble  and  beau- 
tiful. They  admonish  while  they  delight  us,, 
these  silent  counsellors  and  sovereign  aids. 

But  the  inspiration  of  God  in  man,  yihen 
faithfully  obeyed,  is  nobler  and  far  more- 
beautiful. 

A  single  good  man,  at  one  with  God,  makes 
the  morning  and  evening  sun  seem  little  and 
very  low.  It  is  a  higher  mode  of  the  Divine- 
power  that  appears  in  him,  self  conscious  and 
sslf  restrained. 

Now  this,  it  seems,  is  the  only  kind  of" 
inspiration  which  is  possible.  It  is  co  exten- 
sive with  the  faithful  use  of  man's  natural 
powers. 

A  good  man  feels  that  justice,  goodness,, 
truth,  are  immutable,  not  dependent  on  him- 
self;  that  certain  convictions  come  by  a  law 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  There  they 
stand  ;  he  cannot  alter,  though  he  may  refuse 
to  obey  them.  No  doubt  there  have  beers 
men  of  a  high  degree  of  inspiration  in  all 
countries,  the  founders  of  the  various  religions 
of  the  world.  But  they  have  been  limited  in; 
their  gifts  and  their  use  of  them.  The  doc- 
trine they  taught  had  somewhat  national,, 
temporal,  even  personal,  in  it,  and  so  was  not 
the  absolute  religion.  No  man  is  so  great  as 
human  nature,  nor  can  one  finite  being  feed 
forever  all  his  brethren.  So  their  doctrines 
were  limited  in  extent  and  duration.  No  so- 
with  true  religion ;  its  inspiration  is  limited 
to  no  sect,  age,  or  nation.  It  is  wide  as  the 
world.    God  flows  into  the  man  as  light  into 
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the  air.  Certain  as  the  open  eye  drinks  in 
the  light  do  the  pure  in  heart  see  God,  and  he 
that  lives  truly  feels  Hira  as  a  presence  not 
to  be  put  by.  But  this  is  a  doctrine  of  expe- 
rience as  much  as  of  abstract  reasoning. 
There  are  hours— and  they  come  to  all  men 
—when  the  hand  of  destiny  seems  heavy  upon 
us ;  when  the  thought  of  time  misspent,  the 
pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  ill  requited,  the 
experience  of  man's  worse  nature,  and  the 
sense  of  our  own  degradation,  come  over  us. 

In  the  outward  and  inward  trials  we  know 
not  which  way  to  turn.  The  heart  faints  and 
is  ready  to  perish.  Then  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  soul,  when  the  man  turns  inward  to 
God,  light,  comfort,  peace  dawn  on  him.  His 
troubles — they  are  but  a  dew-drop  on  his 
sandal. 

It  is  no  vulgar  superstition  to  say  men  are 
jpre  eminently  inspired  in  such  times.  They 
are  the  seed-time  of  life.  Then  we  live  whole 
years  through  in  a  few  moments,  and  after- 
wards, as  we  journey  on  in  life,  cold  and 
dusty  and  travel-worn  and  faint,  we  look  to 
that  moment  as  a  point  of  light — the  remem- 
brance of  it  comes  over  us  like  the  music  of 
our  home  heard  in  a  distant  land.  These 
seed  times  shall  return  again  and  again,  and 
man  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bliss 
which  God  has  prepared  for  all.  He  that 
sows  shall  reap,  and  the  harvest  shall  be  full 
to  overflowing. 

,  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

LETTER  OF  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  following  interesting  relic,  being  a  re- 
minder of  by-gone  days  and  events,  I  deem 
worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the  grasp  of 
oblivion. 

The  name  of  the  author,  John  G.  Whittier, 
lis  sufficient  to  claim  for  the  letter  an  atten- 
tive perusal  ;  and  the  name  of  Thomas  A. 
Green,  to  whom  the  writer  so  kindly  and  re- 
spectfully alludes,  will  recall  to  the  mind  of 
some  of  our  city  Friends  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  in  the  practice  of  attending  our 
Yearly  Meeting  during  many  years  after  the 
separation,  being  a  resident  of  New  Bedford, 
and  one  among  the  very  few  in  New  England 
who  retained  his  attachment  to  our  religious 
organization. 

Pleasant  is  the  kind  and  affectionate  allu- 
sion to  the  "  Dear  old  Friends  who,  in  the 
pro  slavery  excitement  of  that  day,  were  so 
active,  some  of  whom  have  since  fallen  asleep 
in  the  Lord,  trusting  in  his  mercy  alone,  and 
not  in  their  church  politics  ;  others,  still  living 
in  honored  age,  have  in  patient  and  steady 
labor  for  the  slave,-  made  beautiful  atonement 
for  the  error  of  that  day  of  darkness." 

The  copy  herewith  transmitted  was  for- 
warded to  me,  as  I  learn,  by  our  friend  Henry 


J.  Powell,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  merit  insertion  in  i'Vtenc/*' 
Intelligencer. 

Gideon  Frost. 


THE  ANTI  SLAVERY  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  SO- 
CIETY OF  FRIENDS. 

Letter  from  John  G,  Whittier. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  John 
G.  Whittier  to  the  editors  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford (Mass.)  Mercury  : 

I  have  read  with  interest  in  the  Mercury  of 
24th  ult.  a  well  written  and  discriminating 
notice  of  the  late  Thomah  A.  Green,  over 
the  signature  of  "D.  R,"  My  own  ac(juaint- 
ance  with  that  gentleman  commenced  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  Massachusetts  Legi.slature, 
of  which  body  he  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member.  I  think  no  one  there  was  more 
generally  respected,  or  was  listened  to  with 
more  attention.  Whatever  his  theological 
views  may  have  been — and  I  was  never  curi- 
ous to  inquire  into  them — the  Christian  ethics 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  rarely  had 
a  more  consistent  and  devoted  advocate  than 
himself  He  was  a  born  gentleman,  and  in 
addition  had  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  true 
refinement.  In  dress,  language  and  deport- 
ment he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow  (nembers 
as  a  model  Quaker ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  "  paper  pellet  "  of  his  disownment,  and, 
if  they  had,  they  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
missed it  by  saying :  "  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  Society."  In  fact,  I  have  found  tiiat 
the  interests  of  the  best  people  of  the  differ- 
ent sects  in  Quakerism  were  mainly  confined 
to  its  realization  of  practical  Christianity, 
and  I  have  noticed  an  ill-suppressed  impa- 
tience and  di.sgust  when  they  found  us  trying 
to  win  their  favor  by  professing  extreme  or 
thodoxy  and  hunting  heresy. 

But  my  object  in  i-eferring  to  the  article  in 
the  paper  was  mainly  to  correct  a  statement 
regarding  myself,  viz. :  That  in  consequence 
of  tlie  opposition  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  the  Anti  Slavery  movement,  I  did  not  for 
years  attend  their  meetings.  This  is  not 
true.  From  my  youth  up,  whenever  my 
health  permitted,  I  have  been  a_  constant  at- 
tendant of  our  meetings  for  religious  worship. 
This  is  true,  however  :  that  after  our  meeting- 
houses were  denied  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Anti  Slavery  purpose.-^,  I  (iid  not  feel  it  in 
my  way,  for  some  years,  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  Newport.  From  a  feeling  of  duty 
I  protested  against  that  decision  when  it  was 
made,  but  was  given  to  understand  pretty 
distinctly  that  there  was  no  "  weight"  in  my 
words.  It  was  a  hard  day  for  reformers  ; 
some  stifled  their  convictions  ;  others,  not  ad- 
ding patience  to  their  faith,  allowed  them- 
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selves  to  be  worried  out  of  the  Society.  Abo- 
litionists holding  office  were  very  generally 
"  dropped  out,"  and  the  Ark  of  the  Church 
staggered  on  with  no  profane  Anti  Slavery 
hands  upon  it.  For  myself,  having  no  taste 
for  controversy,  which  must  necessarily  be- 
come personal,  I  left  the  Society  to  its  course, 
and  took  mine,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the 
work  would  go  on  whether  Friends  went  with 
it  or  not.  I  never  despaired  of  a  great  change 
in  the  views  of  the  Society,  but  I  knew  that  I 
could  do  little  to  promote  it ;  the  pleas  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm  were  not  likely  to  be 
heeded  by  my  elders,  who,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  all  sects,  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  breadth  and  scope  of  a  great 
Providential  movement — God's  controversy 
with  oppression.  How  many  of  those  dear 
old  friends,  so  active  on  that  occasion,  have 
since  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord,  trusting  in  His 
mercy  alone,  and  not  in  their  Church  politics  ! 
Others,  still  living  in  honored  age,  have,  in 
patience  and  steady  labor  for  the  slave,  made 
beautiful  atonement  for  the  error  of  that  day 
of  darkness.  I,  too,  mercifully  spared  to  see 
the  last  fetter  full — have  learned  many  les- 
sons of  distrust  of  myself,  and  charity  for 
others.  In  the  moral  miracle  of  our  age,  I 
find  no  place  for  self  exaltation.  It  is  not  of 
man  but  of  God.  With  a  feeling  of  awful 
reverence  and  gratitude,  I  recognize  the  fact, 
that  he  has  permitted  me  to  be  in  some  degree 
instrumental  in  a  work  of  which  I  was  not 
worthy  ;  and  that  the  folly  and  inexperience, 
as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man,  have  been  made 
to  praise  Him. 

John  G.  Whittiee. 
Ame^hurv,  12th  mo.  30th,  1867. 

-=?^S  CRAP 

FROM     U  N  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  P:  D  LETTERS. 

There  are  facts  that  lead  to  the  necessary 
conclusion,  that  all  inatier  once  existed  in  a 
nebulous  form  previously  to  its  becoming  liquid 
or  solid.  It  is  now  found  in  space,  in  every 
stage  of  condensation,  from  the  first  collec- 
tion of  attenuated  matter  to  the  dense  centre 
of  revolving  worlds. 

Again,  whenever  circumstances  are  fa- 
vorable to  vegetable  existence,  there  do  we 
find  vegetables  to  ai'ise,  either  by  the  imme- 
diate exercise  of  creative  energy  or  the 
universal  difi'usion  of  embryotic  matter. 

These  two  sentences  have  been  revived  in 
my  mind  by  the  recent  investigations  of 
scientists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  'Fragments  of 
Science,'  page  156,  says,  'Scientists  on  this 
subject  are  confined  to  one  of  two  views — 1st. 


That  'Life  was  present 7>o<e?i^ta%,  in  matter, 
when  in  the  nebulous  form,  and  was  unfolded 
from  it  in  the  way  of  natural  development.' 
2d.  That  'it  is  Si, principle,  inserted  in  matter 
at  a  later  date.' 

This  is  sound  logic,  and  in  either  case  it 
is  equally  the  gift  of  the  All  wise  and  All- 
powerful,  who  directs  and  controls  every  mole- 
cule, every  atom,  every  movement,  and  every 
possible  contingency  in  the  development  in 
the  one  case  ;  or  that  He  intercalates  or  inter- 
lards matter  with  the  vital  principle  of  the 
different  races  of  animals  and  vegetables,  as 
its  conditions  are  suited  to  their  existence 
and  maintenance.  Now  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
perfection  and  unchangeableness  of  Deity — 
in  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  through  which  He  designed 
and  perfected  the  activities  of  the  universe: 
And  what  harmonizes  best  with  my  feelings, 
is  the  belief  that  He  originally  adapted 
matter  under  His  laws,  which  are  -His  uni- 
form modes  of  action,  to  the  fulfilment  of  all 
His  purposes,  present  and  prospective;  and 
that  no  modification,  intercalation,  suspension, 
repair  or  readjustment  of  them,  is,  or  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  required  through  all 
time.  In  this  belief  are  embodied  that  con- 
summate prescience,  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Supreme  which  my  soul  so  highly  rever- 
ences. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  7,  1874. 

Clarkson's  Poktraiture. — We  have  re- 
ceived for  publication,  from  a  beloved  and 
venerated  correspondent,  an  extract  from  the 
"  Introduction  of  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of 
Quakerism."  The  selection  was  made  under 
an  impression  of  "a  strong  sense  of  duty," 
and  with  the  belief  "that  it  would  be  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  our  members  to  seriously 
reflect  on  the  character  he  (T.  C.)  has  given 
us." 

Several  years  ago  this  valuable  work  was 
republished  in  our  paper  (^21st  and  22d  vols.) 
with  the  view  that  it  might  be  read  by  those 
who  had  not  access  to  the  book,  or  who  would 
not  be  inclined  to  peruse  it  at  length,  and  we 
were  glad  to  learn  that  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers it  proved  interesting. 

We  recommend  the  re-perusal  of  the  ex- 
tract in  question,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  as  it  contains  much  worthy 
of  serious  thought.    If  all  will  observe  close- 
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ly  the  beacon — the  Light  within — to  which 
our  forefathers  directed  the  attention  of  the 
inquiring  multitudes,  we  shall  be  preserved 
from  dishonoring  the  name  of  "  Friends." 

The  extracts  were  accompanied  by  words 
•of  encouragement  to  continue  the  arduous 
labor  of  preparing  for  the  press,  "  Friends' 
Intelligencer,"  which  in  its  weekly  issue  is 
■esteemed  "  as  a  visit  from  a  dear  friend." 
!   Such  words  from  our  valued  correspondent 
I  ^re  especially  acceptable  to  us  now  that  we 
'  are  entering  upon  a  new  volume. 

'      The  Tendency  of  the  Age. — Among 
the  tendencies  which  mark  the  present  time 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  thirty  or  forty 
;  years  ago,  is  one  that  may  well  cause  the 
,   thoughtful  concerned  mind  to  ask,  how  much 
'  further  is  it  to  go,  and  what  will  be  its  effect 
'  I  upon  character  ?    We  allude  to  the  publicity 
1  igiven,  by  means  of  the  press,  to  all  that  can 
^  I  be  gathered  of  what  is  said  and  done,  not 
r  lalone  in  regard  to  matters  admitted  to  be 
^  ipublic  property,  but  invading  the  domain  of 
j  ireligious  and  social  life.    The  demoralizing 
,  iinfluence  of  this  practice  as  it  regards  most 
of  our  daily  papers  has  long  been  felt  and 
often  commented  upon.    Crime  in  its  details, 
so  abhorrent  to  a  sensitive  mind,  must,  by 
frequent  repetition,  become  familiar  and  less 
-  irevolting.    Upon  the  young  especially  this 
}■  leffect  is  almost  inevitable.    Many  a  father 
d  who  would  on  no  account  purchase  a  book 
le  [professedly  treating  of  the  details  of  crime 
)f  and   licentiousness,   pays   for   and  admits 
!r  into   his  family  a  daily  paper   in  which 
,"  the  same  poison  is  administered  in  smaller 
r.  doses.    Remonstrance  to  editors  who  cater  to 
y  a  depraved  taste,  and  who  often  treat  the 
m  saddening  facts  of  sin  and  crime  with  unbe- 
ooming  levity,  would  seem   to  be  useless. 
IS  [But  there  is  a  remedy  as  far  as  individual 
,j  duty   is   concerned,  that  of  abstinence.  If 
ij  any  of  our  daily  papers  are  Iree  or  nearly 
(1  60  from    unnecessary   details   of  vice  and 
?e  icrime  and  from  levity  in   the   manner  of 
1.  treating  them,  they  should  be  patronized  by 
every  family  that  feels  and  deplores  the  evil ; 
I.  and  the  reason  for  selecting  them  and  reject- 
fl  ling  others  openly  avowed.    This  principle  of 
i«abstainiDg  as  far  as  possible  from  participation 


the  case  in  the  anti  slavery  and  the  temper- 
ance cause,  makes  men  and  women  strong  and 
consistent  in  advocating  the  right.  A  weak 
lament  over  an  evil,  without  even  an  attempt  to 
wash  our  own  hands  clear  of  it,  will  but  lull 
our  own  consciences  to  sleep. 

But  it  is  not  in  its  grosser  forms  alone  that 
this  tendency  to  make  everything  public — to 
talk,  to  write,  to  know  what  others  are  doing, 
and  to  tell  what  we  are  doing — causes  appre- 
hension as  to  its  influence  upon  character. 
Even  granting  it  free  from  the  evil  of  mere 
gossip,  is  not  its  tendency  to  form  a  superfi- 
cial character  ?  While  so  much  occupied 
with  saying  and  doing,  and  with  what  others 
say  and  do,  is  there  not  danger  that  the 
"  inner  life "  and  that  retirement  of  spirit 
by  which  it  is  nourished  may  be  too  much 
neglected  ? 

We  are  far  from  taking  a  gloomy  view 
of  this  tendency  of  the  present  time,  for  it 
may  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  causes  tend- 
ing ultimately  to  good.  The  facilities  of 
travel  and  the  transmission  of  thought  by 
telegraph,  have  brought  the  people  of  our 
globe  nearer  together  and  promoted  a  com- 
munity of  knowledge  and  interests  hardly 
dreamed  of  half  a  century  ago.  This  widen- 
ing of  our  sympathies  is  beginning  to  per- 
vade almost  every  department  of  life,  so  that 
he  must  be  selfish  indeed  who  would  now  ask 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  But  while 
looking  cheerfully  and  hopefully  at  the  fu- 
ture, and  appropriating  as  applicable  the 
language  of  the  ancient  prediction,  that 
"  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,"'  we  must  not 
the  less  be  on  our  guard  against  that  tenden- 
cy to  excess,  which,  from  want  of  self-control, 
is  so  often  attendant  on  the  greatest  bless- 
ings. 

As  journalists  desiring  not  only  to  uphold 
Christian  truth  and  right  feeling,  but  to 
cultivate  elevation  of  thought  and  good  taste 
as  far  as  our  own  appreciation  of  them  ex- 
tends, we  have  aimed  to  keep  our  paper  free 
from  mere  trivial  and  personal  details,  from 
exalting  little  things  into  importance,  and  to 
observe  that  moderation  which  in  an  age  of 
over  statement  and  abundant  expression  seems 
peculiarly  a  duty. 
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Local  Option. — A  friend  desires  us  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Local 
Option  Acts  and  those  for  Commission  of 
Inquiry  by  Congress.  The  position  in  which 
The  Society  of  Friends  stands  on  the  Tem- 
perance question  makes  it  most  fitting  that, 
as  a  body,  we  should  use  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote just  and  wise  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  needless  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
Representative  Committee  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  use  any  effort  which  may  seem  right 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. 

MARRIED. 

MORRIS— MASON.— On  tbe  lYth  of  Second  mo., 
1874,  with  the  aprtrohation  of  Maple  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Samuel  Morris,  an  Elder,  from  "Wayne 
County,  Indiana,  to  Rebecca  J.  Mason,  an  acknowl- 
edged Minister  of  the  above  Meeting. 


DIED. 

CORNELL.— On  Second  month  14th,  1874,  Wm. 
H.  Cornell,  aged  51  years;  a  member  of  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

HULL.— On  the  21st  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  at  his 
parent's  repiderce,  Baltimore,  Md..  Charles  Abel, 
twin  son  of  T.  Burling  and  Mary  D.  Hull,  aged  five 
years  and  three  months. 

KIRK.— On  the  21st  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1873. 
at  his  residence  in  Hunt>Tille,  Madipon  Co..  Ind..  of 
typhoid  pneumonia,  William  A.  Kirk,  in  the  Gist 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  o^  Fall  Creek  Monthly 
Heeling,  formerly  of  Nottingh  am,  Maryland. 

LIJKENS.— Or  tbe  evening  of  the  3d  of  Tenth 
month,  1873.  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Amos 
Lukens,  in  Plymouth,  Sa?ab  H.  Lukens,  aged  54 
yeprs  ;  a  m'mbfr  of  Daiby  Monthly  Meeting.  In- 
terment at  Friends'  Burying  Ground,  at  Old  Haver- 
ford. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  M.  L.  ROBERTS, 
Forwarded  to  Friends'^  Intelligencer. 
Pawnee  Agency,  Eleventla  month  2d,  1873. 

My  dear  Frier) d : —  ....  My  heart  over- 
flows with  gratitude  for  the  treat  received 
yesterday,  contained  in  two  boxes  and  a  bar- 
rel sent  by  Friends  for  the  comfort  and  aid  of 
our  wards  on  this  Eeserve.  Eenewed  thanks 
arise  to  onr  Heavenly  Father  for  a  continua- 
tion of  His  mercy  and  care  over  us,  and  for 
an  increase  of  interest  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  inducing  them  to  help  us  in  this  work 
of  humanity. 

I  desire  to  thank  all  who  either  directly  or 
indirectly  had  any  part  in  preparing  so  many 
comfortable  things  for  the  poor  needy  aged 
ones,  and  the  little  helpless  children,  both 
classes  claiming  our  special  care.  Especially 


do  we  feel  grateful  to  the  dear  friend  of  80 
years,  and  to  the  youth  whoso  carefully  dried 
the  nice  apples.  Another  bushel  from  a 
Friend  in  Ohio  is  now  on  its  way  here,  which 
added  to  the  already  generous  supply,  will 
make  us  feel  rich  in  that  line.  If  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  East  could  only  realize 
the  gratification  it  gives  to  the  little  Indian 
children  to  receive  once  a  week  a  small  hand- 
ful of  dried  apples,  which  they  eat  with  a 
keener  relish  than  they  do  their  raisins  and 
confectioneries,  I  believe  many  of  them  would 
cheerfully  assist  in  drying  apples  for  the 
children  here,  many  of  whom  have  never  seen 
any  other  fruit.  We  would  greatly  prefer 
them  in  this  department  to  toys  or  any  kind 
of  confectioneries,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
divide  equally,  and  therefore  always  create 
dissatisfaction  with  both  the  young  and  the 

old  Indians   We  are  obliged  too  for 

so  many  fine  tomato  seeds,  and  for  the  hops, 
which  were  just  in  time,  our  supply  being  ex- 
hausted, as  I  have  to  make  yeast  by  the  gal- 
lon. In  short,  everything  sent,  even  to  the 
strings  and  wrapping  paper,  came  into  ser- 
vice. New  house-keeping  has  many  wants, 
and  these  are  multiplied  by  an  increase  of 
patronage.  If  I  remember  correctly,  my  re- 
port for  the  week  previous  to  my  writing  was 
38  loaves  of  bread  baked  here  by  and  for  the 
Indians.  The  next  week  53  were  baked,  and 
during  the  week  ending  on  the  8th  there  were 
104  loaves.  Five  lots  of  flour  came  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  owners  wishing  to  make  it 
up  and  bake  it  to  morrow  morning. 

We  are  trying  to  teach  them  when  "First- 
day  "  comes,  and  have  them  to  understand 
we  cannot  bake  bread  nearly  all  of  Suak-a- 
wer-ix-ie  (Sunday),  as  we  do  on  other  days  of 
the  week.  Our  cook  stove  is  much  of  the 
time  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  often  bak- 
ing before  day  light  and  some  after  dark. 
Last  Third  day  morning  I  arose  at  half  past 
three  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  my 
home-letter.  Went  out  to  make  the  fire,  and 
found  five  pans  of  bread  dough,  each  running 
over.  Instead  of  using  the  pen,  I  moulded 
five  loaves  to  bake  first,  and  hurried  the  re» 
mainder  to  the  well  curb  to  stand  in  the  moon- 
shine and  take  the  morning  breeze,  till  ali 

I  could  be  baked  The  women  come 

much  earlier  than  at  first  to  attend  to  the 
baking,  but,  oh,  they  are  so  awkward  about 
the  stove  !    It  is  very  wearing  to  keep  them 

!  from  doing  worse  than  nothing,  as  they  can- 
not understand  by  my  telling,  however  earnest 
they  may  be  to  do  right,  so  that  I  have  to  at- 
tend to  the  baking  and  regulating  the  fire 
all  the  iime,  and  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 

'  stand  the  work. 

I  I  have  had  from  one  to  four  women  to  wash 
'  their  own  and  their  families'  clothes,  and  a 
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rge  number  to  sew  quilt-work  every  day  for 
e  past  two  weeks.  My  hands  are  more  than 
11,  but  I  turn  none  away,  although  some 
ive  to  wait,  which  they  seem  to  do  patient- 
1.  C.  J  helps  with  the  quilt-work  when  her 
her  duties  permit.  I  believe  if  there  was 
I  establishment  similar  to  this  for  each  band 
ey  would  all  be  well  patronized.  I  am  de 
^hted  with  the  improvement  some  of  the 
)men  are  making  in  cleanliness,  but  they 
'II  waste  soap  and  I  cannot  avoid  it,  and 
me  will  steal  too,  though  I  always  give 
pen  they  ask  for  it.  They  like  to  wash  their 

bthes  with  my  soft  soap  right  well  

\  Issterday  we  had  four  women  quilting,  two 
jtting  wood,  four  sewing  and  two  attending 
^  ieir  bread,  at  the  same  time.    One  day  a 
,  rty  of  ten  came  all  at  once  to  wash  and 
\  irry  the  water.    We  have  now  a  well  at  the 
\  jor,  much  to  our  relief    One  woman,  when 
3  was  neai'ly  through  washing  her  family 
'  'pthing,  came  in,  strippe.i  her  little  girl,  three 
jars  old,  who  was  playing  near  me,  wrapped 
^  shawl  about  her  while  she  washed  every 
[  ice  of  its  scanty  clothing,  and  then  took 
J  child  and  washed  its  beautiful  plump  form 
J   over  in  her  rinse  tub.    Again  it  was  wrap- 
\  in  the  shawl  while  its  clothes  dried  upon 
J  !  line.   The  little  bright  creature  seemed  as 
ippy  and  playAil  as  though  she  was  adorned 
j  :h  velvet  or  silk. 

J  iFhis  same  woman  at  another  time  saw  me 
.  uring  a  tin  basin.  She  watched  me  closely, 
^  d  admired  the  new  look  — then  motioned 

I  me  to  let  her  have  the  things  to  clean  her 
,  jn  time-worn,  large  bread-pan.  She  worked 
j  |i  sweated  and  improved  the  appearance  of 
.  I' pan,  in  which  she  took  home  four  loaves 
f  inice  light  bread  of  her  own  making,  being 
g  11  pleased, as  many  others  evidently  are,  to 
.  ire  a  chance  of  learning  to  be  more  clean- 

j  I  think  the  majority  of  the  middle  aged 
^  \  younger  would  be  more  tidy  if  they  had 
„  |ngs  to  do  with,  but  those  who  would  do 
j  discouraged  from  trying,  because  of  the 
p.  arasites  "  that  beset  them  on  every  side. 
5  ey  steal  from  each  other  more  than  they 

from  me,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
J.  id  towels,  soap  and  stove  holders.  Watch 
|]  most  I  can,  they  go— I  know  not  where, 
g  .  .  The  Indians  are  so  healthy  that 
g  ither  the  doctor  nor  we  have  much  to  do  in 
way  of  medical  treatment.  There  are 
^  16  cases  of  chills  yet,  and  a  few  children 

sick.  A  woman  came  to  me  yesterday 
,^  "ning  just  after  sunrise  with  her  sick  child, 
j_  not  a  particle  of  clothing  about  it,  except 
,^  blanket  she  had  on  her  own  shoulders, 

ely  drawn  around  it.  I  gave  her  water 
soap  to  wash  it,  two  garments  to  put  on 

ind  panada  to  feed  it.    After  being  made 

ifortable,  it  brightened  and  went  to  play. 


I  had  our  interpreter  to  tell  her  it  needed  ma- 
ternal care  more  than  medicine.  There  are 
many  similar  cases.  In  consequence  of  the 
Indians  getting  out  of  flour,  they  have  had 
to  fall  back  upon  corn  and  beans,  and  the- 
bread  baking  has  been  less  than  one  half  as 

much  as  the  week  before  We  thought 

two  weeks  ago  that  I  would  have  to  get  some 
one  that  could  interpret  to  assist  me  while  the 
work  was  so  pressing,  especially  in  the  bakings 
as  there  was  but  one  \y^o  could  yet  fix  a  batch 
rightly  in  the  stove.  1  hey  cannot  understand 
by  telling,  and  only  leai  n  by  seeing  me  do  it,*^^ 
but  as  that  branch  of  the  work  has  lessened^ 
I  hope  to  get  aloiig  without  extra  help,  which 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  accom- 
modate for  the  want  of  room.  Just  imagine 
the  variety  of  work  crowded  in  a  room  11  by 
17  feet.  Last  week  the  weather  was  so  fine 
that  the  women  washed  out  of  doors,  which 
added  much  to  our  comfort. 

Rebecca  Longshore  opened  school  last 
Fourth-day.  I  heard  to-day  that  she  had  15 
scholars   We  expect  to  open  a  First- 

day  school  for  the  village  Indians — hope  to- 
begin  next  week.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  would 
like,  through  the  columns  of  the  Intelligen- 
cer, to  thank  all  Friends  who  have  aided  in. 
making  us  feel  so  rich  in  store  for  winter  use 
Cordially  thy  friend, 

S.  E.  W. 


Let  us  not  try  to  pry  too  deep  into  the 
mysteries  of  another  world,  but  leave  all  and 
trust  that  He  who  said  "  in  my  Father's- 
house  are  many  mansions,"  and  who  has- 
"  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,"  will  make- 
sure  His  promise  that  "  He  will  come  again 
and  receive  us — that  where  He  is,  there  we 
may  be  also."  Of  far  more  importance  is  it,, 
that  we  should  fear  "  lest  a  promise  being 
left  us  of  entering  in,  any  of  us  should  seem 
to  come  short  of  it."  Not  i/7ja/,  the  mansion 
is,  but  how  to  gain  entrance  there,  should  be 
the  subject  of  our  thoughts.  Not  to  vex  our- 
selves as  to  uhat  the  spiritual  body  is,  but  to 
fit  the  spirit  to  inhabit  it. 


The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Anct 
the  wind  means  the  Fpirit.  A  brnutifuL 
thought  it  is,  the  Spirit  going  where  it  listeih, 
not  waiting  for  man's  <  rdering,  but  like  the 
evening  breeze,  cooling  the  brow  of  peasant 
and  beggar,  creeping  into  prison  cell,  as  well 
as  gilded  palace  chamber,  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  seeks  the  humble  as  well  as  the  great 
and  powerful. 

If  we  are  careful  and  watchful  over  our 
words  and  actions,  we  can  have  the  most 
effective  of  all  influences,  the  silent  testimony 
of  a  heart  at  peace. 
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LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Friends  the  fol- 
lowing items  are  furnished : 

Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  Second  mo.  14,  and  was 
^bout  as  large  as  usual  in  the  winter.  In  the 
iirst  meeting  Robert  F.  Furnas,  Rebecca 
Winder  (of  Richmond)  and  James  W.  Haines 
were  engaged  in  vocal  testimony. 

Jesse  T.  Butterworth  and  Aaron  B.  Chan- 
dler were  appointed  clerks.  The  answers  to 
the  queries  show  that  meetings  are  generally 
pretty  well  attended  on  First-day,  not  so  well 
at  other  times.  Love  appeared  to  be  main- 
tained and  nothing  complained  of,  unless  it, 
was  some  drowsiness. 

Miami  Monthly  Meeting  informed  of  the 
opening  of  an  indulged  meeting  at  Wilming- 
ton. 

In  the  women's  meeting  a  Friend  of  another 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  concerned  to  encour- 
age a  more  general  participation  in  the  busi- 
aiess  of  the  meetings. 

The  Indian  Committee  met  at  close  of  the 
-meeting.  The  letters  from  the  Agents  indi- 
cated that  affairs  among  them  were  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

First-day  morning  meeting,  considering  the 
aroads  and  weather,  was  large  and  held  fully 
two  hours. 

Robert  F.  Furnas  and  James  W.  Haines 
•were  exercised  in  the  ministry  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Some  of  the  Circular  Meeting  Committee 
attended  the  meeting  at  Harveysburg,  which 
was  not  large.  In  the  afternoon  the  Circular 
Meeting  at  same  place  was  held.  The  house 
was  pretty  well  filled  and  the  audience  solidly 
aittentive,  a  number  present  not  being  in  the 
-habit  of  attending  our  meetings.  Robert 
Hatton,  Robert  F.  Furnas,  Rebecca  Winder 
and  Wra.  W.  Foulke  were  exercised  in  the 
jninistry. 

The  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing (five  men  and  five  women)  and  that  of 
Indiana  (twelve  men  and  seven  women),  ap- 
pointed in  reference  to  the  proposal  for  a 
-iiew  Yearly  Meeting,  expect  to  start  on  the 
visit  to  the  meetings  composing  Blue  River 
■and  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meetings,  in  the 
Sixth  month  next,  immediately  after  White 
water  Quarter.  It  will  require  about  three 
weeks  to  accomplish  the  visit. 

The  temperance  excitement  still  continues 
in  Ohio.  Friends  of  both  branches  are  more 
.or  less  active  in  it. 

Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Waterford,  Va.,  Second  mo.  J  6th..  Margaretta 
^.  Walton,  of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting 


of  Penna.,  was  in  attendance.  The  raeetin 
was  an  excellent  one  and  large  for  the  seaso; 
of  the  year. 

On  Seventh-day,  Second  mo.  14,  Centr 
Quarterly  First  day  School  Union  was  hel 
at  Unionville,  Pa.  Delegates  were  in  attenc 
ancefrom  the  several  schools  within  its  limiti 
Essays  were  produced  which  were  very  ii 
structive  and  edifying,  after  which  there  m 
considerable  discussion  on  topics  relating  t 
these  schools. 

One  Friend  urged  the  importance  of  rea( 
ing  in  such  schools  selections  from  the  worl 
of  ancient  Friends,  citing  himself  as  an  ex  an 
pie,  he  having  been  drawn  to  the  Society  I 
such  reading.  The  next  meeting  will  be  he] 
at  Dunning's  Creek,  Fifth  mo.  31st. 

Centre  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  Secor 
mo.  16.  The  meeting  for  worship  was  tra 
a  favored  season,  and  much  good  counsel  wi 
given  by  the  ministers  in  attendance.  Durii 
the  meeting  a  small  boy  appeared  in  supp 
cation,  which  had  a  solemnizing  effect  on  tl 
meeting. 

At  the  business  meeting  Nathan  Moore  w 
clerk  and  R.  Way  assistant  for  the  da 
Minutes  from  Roaring  Creek  Monthly  Me( 
ing  for  Perry  and  Rebecca  John,  both  min 
ters,  were  read,  and  the  business  of  t 
meeting  was  transacted  in  much  unity. 

A  memorial  to  the  legislature,  asking  it 
sustain  the  local  option  law,  was  presente 
and  after  consideration  adopted,  and  Warr 
Underwood  directed  to  forward  it  at  t 
earliest  period.  J-  M.  T. 

For  Friends'  intelligencer. 
MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

The  name  of  Mary  Somerville  has  be 
made  familiar  to  us  as  the  author  of  "I 
Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  The  Connect] 
of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  "  Physical  Geog 
phy,"  and  "  Molecular  and  Microscopic 
ence."  Within  a  few  months  her  "  Persoi 
Recollections,"  published  by  her  daught 
have  given  the  public  an  insight  into  1, 
beautiful  and  instructive  private  life  ;  instr 
tive,  as  showing  how  well  and  thoroughl; 
woman  may  indulge  her  taste  in  scientj 
and  literary  pursuits,  whilst  she  fulfils,  adn!| 
ably,  all  her  duties  as  daughter,  wife,^  8 
mother.  The  charm  of  the  work,  whicb 
well  worth  owning,  can  be  gathered  al 
from  the  book  itself,  but  as  many  of  y 
readers  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  j 
it,  I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts,  which  si, 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  commencing  with  a  , 
paragraphs  taken  from  the  Introducti 
written  by  her  daughter.  G 
"  Few  thoughtful  miads  will  read  without  e 
tioa  my  mother's  owq  account  of  the  wonde 
energy  and  indomitable  perstverance  by  whicl 
her  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  she  overcame 
stacles  apparently  insurmountable,  at  a  time  \ 
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ymen  were  well  nigh  totally  debarred  from  educa- 
;  and  the  almost  intuitive  way  in  which  she 
tered  upon  studies  of  which  she  had  scarcely 
ard  the  names,  living  as  she  did  among  persons 
whom  they  were  utterly  unknown,  and  who  dis- 
proved of  her  devotion  to  pursuits  so  different 
)m  those  of  ordinary  joung  girls  at  the  end  of  the 
it  century,  especially  in  Scotland,  which  was  far 
3re  old-fashioned  and  primitive  than  England. 
"Nor  is  her  simple  account  of  her  early  days 
thout  interest,  when,  as  a  lonely  child,  she  wan- 
red  by  the  seashore,  and  on  the  links  of  Burntis- 
ad,  collecting  shells  and  flowers;  or  spent  the 
?ar,  cold  nights  at  her  window,  watching  the 
irlit  heavens,  whose  mysteries  she  was  destined 
e  day  to  penetrate  in  all  their  profound  and  sub- 
ne  laws,  making  clear  to  others  that  knowledge 
lich  she  herself  had  acquired,  at  the  cost  of  so 
,rd  a  struggle." 

*'  No  one  can  escape  sorrow,  and  my  mother,  in  the 
urse  of  her  long  life,  had  her  full  share,  but  she 
»re  it  with  that  deep  feeling  of  trust  in  thp  great 
odness  of  God  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature 

her  character.  She  had  a  buoyant  and  hopeful 
irit,  and  though  her  affections  were  very  strong, 
d  she  felt  keenly,  it  was  ever  her  nature  to  turn 
)m  the  shadow  to  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful 

mortal  life.    She  had  much  to  make  life  pleasant 

the  great  honors  universally  bestowed  upon  her  ; 
it  she  found  far  more  in  the  devoted  affections  of 
5nds,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whose  happy  lot  it 
,s  been  to  live  in  close  and  loving  intercourse  with 

noble  and  gentle  a  spirit." 

"It  would  be  almost  incredible  were  I  to  describe 
»w  much  my  mother  contrived  to  do  in  the  course 
a  day.  When  my  sister  and  I  were  small  children, 
though  busily  engaged  in  writing  for  the  press, 
e  used  to  teach  us  for  three  hours  every  morning, 
sides  managing  her  house  carefully,  reading  the 
swspapers  (for  she  was  always  a  keen,  and  I  must 
Id,  a  liberal  politician)",  and  the  most  important 
w  books  on  all  subjects,  grave  and  gay.  In  addi- 
)n  to  all  this,  she  freely  visited  and  received  her 
.ends.  She  was,  indeed,  very  fond  of  society,  and 
d  not  look  for  transcendent  talent  in  those  with 
aom  she  associated,  although  no  one  appreciated 
more  when  she  found  it.  Gay  and  cheerful  com- 
my  was  a  pleasant  relaxation  after  a  hard  day's 
ork." 

"Devoted  and  loving  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
y  mother  was  ever  forgetful  of  self.  Indulgent  and 
mpathizing,  she  never  judged  o'hers  with  harsh- 
;ss  or  severity ;  yet  she  couM  be  angry  when  her 
dignation  was  aroused  by  hearing  of  injustice  or 
)pression  ;  of  cruelty  to  man  or  beast,  or  of  any 
tack  on  those  she  loved.  Rather  timid  and  retir- 
g  in  general  society,  she  was  otherwise  fearless  in 
>r  quiet  way.  I  well  remember  her  cool  composure 
1  some  occasions  when  we  were  in  great  danger." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Kec- 
lections,"  written  by  herself  during  the  last 

3ars  of  her  life.    She  thus  describes  the 

Dme  of  her  childhood : 

"Burntisland  was  a  small,  quiet  seaport  town, 
Lth  little  or  no  commerce,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
fe,  immediately  opposite  to  Edinburgh.  I  is 
leltered  at  some  distance  on  the  north  by  a  high 
id  steep  hill,  called  the  Bin.  The  harbor  lies  on 
e  west,  and  the  town  ended  on  the  east  in  a  plain 
''short  grass,  called  the  Links, on  which  the  towns- 


people had  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cows  and 
geese.  The  Links  were  bounded  on  each  side  by 
low  hills,  covered  with  gorse  and  heather,  and  oq 
the  east  by  a  beautiful  bay,  with  a  sandy  beach, 
which,  beginning  at  a  low,  rocky  point,  formed  a 
bow,  and  then  stretched  for  several  miles  to  the 
town  of  Kinghorn,  the  distant  part  skirting  a  range 
of  high  precipitous  crags. 

"  Our  house  lay  to  the  south  of  the  town,  wag 
very  long,  with  a  southern  exposure,  and  its  length 
was  increased  by  a  wall  covered  with  fruit  trees 
which  concealed  a  court-yard,  cow-house,  and 
other  edifices.  From  this  the  garden  extended 
southwards,  and  ended  in  a  plot  of  short  grass,  cov- 
ering a  ledge  of  low  black  rocks  washed  by  the  sea. 
It  was  divided  into  three  parts  by  narrow,  almost 
unfrequented,  lanes.  These  gardens  yielded  abun- 
dance of  common  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  the 
warmest  and  best  exposures  were  always  devoted 
to  flowers.  The  garden  next  to  the  house  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  an  ivy-covered  wall,  hid 
by  a  row  of  old  elm  trees,  from  whence  a  steep, 
mossy  bank  descended  to  a  flat  plot  of  grass,  with  a 
gravel  walk  and  flower  borders  on  each  side,  and  a 
broad,  gravel  walk  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house. 
My  mother  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  prided  herself 
on  her  moss  roses,  which  flourished  luxuriantly  on 
the  front  of  the  house;  but  my  father,  though  a 
sailor,  was  an  excellent  florist.  He  procured  the 
finest  bulbs  and  flower-seeds  from  Holland,  and 
kept  each  kind  in  a  separate  bed." 

"  As  the  grass  on  the  plot  before  our  house  did 
not  form  a  fine,  even  turf,  the  ground  was  trenched 
and  sown  with  good  seed,  but  along  with  the  grass 
a  vast  crop  of  thistles  and  groundsel  appeared, 
which  attracted  goldfinches,  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ings I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixty  to  eighty  of  these 
beautiful  birds  feeding  on  it. 

"My  love  of  birds  has  continued  throusfh  life,  for 
orly  two  years  ago,  in  my  extreme  old  ag^^,  I  lost  a 
pet  mountain  sparrow,  which  for  eight  years  was 
my  constant  companion;  sitting  on  my  shoulder, 
pecking  at  my  papers,  and  eating  out  of  ray  mouth  : 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  felt  its  accidental 
death  very  much. 

"  My  mother  taught  me  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to 
say  my  prayers  morning  and  evening  ;  otherwise, 
she  allowed  me  to  grow  up  a  wild  creature.  When 
I  was  six  or  seven  years  old  I  began  to  be  useful, 
for  I  pulled  the  fruit  for  preserving,  shelled  the  peas 
and  beans,  fed  the  poultry,  and  looked  after  the 
dairy,  for  we  kept  a  cow." 

"My  father  at  last  said  to  my  mother,  'This  kind 
of  life  will  never  do  ;  Mary  must,  at  least,  know  how 
to  write  and  keep  accounts.'  So  at  ten  years  old  I 
was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at  Musselburg,  where 
I  was  utterly  wretched. 

"The  school  at  Musselburg  was  expensive,  and  I 
was  reproached  with  having  cost  so  much  money  in 
vain.  My  mother  said  she  would  have  been  con- 
tented if  I  had  only  learned  to  write  well  and  keep 
accounts,  which  was  all  that  a  woman  was  expected 
to  know. 

"  This  passed  over,  and  1  was  like  a  wild  animal 
escaped  out  of  a  cage.  1  was  no  longer  amused  in 
the  gardens,  but  wandered  about  the  country.  When 
the  tide  was  out,  1  spent  hou'S  on  the  sands  looking 
at  the  star  fi  h  and  ee  >  urchins,  or  watching  the 
children  digging  lor  sand-eels,  cockels,  and  the 
spouting  razor-fish.  I  made  a  collection  of  shells, 
such  as  were  cast  ashore;  some  so  small  that  they 
aDi)eftred  like  white  specks  in  patches  of  blick  sand 
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There  was  a  small  pier  oa  the  sands  for  shipping 
limestone  from  the  coal  miues  inlaodv  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  surface  of  these  blocks  of  stone 
-covered  with  beautiful  impres>ioas  of  what  seemed 
to  be  leaves;  how  they  got  th^-re  I  could  not  imag- 
ine, but  I  picked  up  the  broken  bits,  and  even  large 
pieces,  and  brought  them  to  my  repository.  I  knew 
the  eggs  of  many  birds,  and  made  a  collection  of 
them.  1  never  robbed  a  nest,  but  bought  striugs  of 
eggs,  which  were  sold  by  boys,  besides  getting  sea- 
fowl  eggs  from  sailors  who  had  been  in  whalers  or 
on  other  northern  voyages." 

"My  mother  did  not  prevent  me  from  reafiing, 
but  my  aunt  Janet,  who  came  to  live  in  Burntisland 
after  her  father's  death,  greatly  disapproved  of  my 
conduct.  She  was  an  old  maid  who  could  be  very 
-agreeable  and  witty,  but  she  had  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  time  with  regard  to  woman's  duties,  and  said 
to  my  muther,  'I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her 
time  in  reading;  she  never  skews  (sews)  more  than 
if  she  were  a  maa.'  Whereupon  1  was  sent  to  the 
village  school  to  learn  plain  needlework," 

"I  was  annoyed  that  my  turn  for  reading  was  so 
much  disapproved  of,  and  thought  it  unjust  that 
women  should  have  been  given  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge if  it  were  wrong  to  acquire  it.  Among  our 
books  I  found  '  Chapone's  Letters lo  Young  Women," 
and  resolved  to  follow  the  course  of  history  these 
recommended,  the  more  so  as  we  had  most  of  the 
works  she  mentioned.  One,  howeve",  which  my 
cousin  lent  me  was  in  French,  and  here  the  little  I 
liad  learnt  at  school  was  useful,  for  with  the  help  of 

dictionary  1  made  out  the  sense." 

(To  be  continued.) 


AGASSIZ. 


BY  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 


Once  in  the  leafy  prime  of  Spring, 

When  blossoms  whitened  every  thorn, 
I  wandered  through  the  Vale  of  Orbe, 
Where  Agassiz  was  born. 

The  birds  in  boyhood  he  had  known 

Went  flittiog  through  the  air  of  May, 
And  happy  songs  he  loved  to  hear 
Made  all  the  landscape  gay. 

I  saw  the  streamlet  from  the  hills 

Run  laughiug  through  the  valleys  green, 
And  as  I  watched  it  run,  I  said 

"  This  his  dear  eyes  have  seenl" 

For  cliflTs  of  ice  his  feet  had  climed 

That  day  outspoka  of  him  to  me  : — 
The  avalanches  seemed  to  sound 
The  name  of  Agasdz  1 

And,  standing  on  the  mountain  crag 

Where  loosened  waters  rush  and  foam, 
[  felt,  that  though  on  Cambridge  side, 
He  made  thatspoi  my  home. 

And  looking  round  me  as  I  mused 
I  knew  no  pang  of  fear,  or  care, 
Or  homesick  weariness,  because 
Once  Agassiz  stood  there  ! 

I  walked  beneath  no  alien  skies. 

No  foreign  heights  I  came  to  tread, 
For  everywhere  I  looked,  I  saw 
His  grand,  beloved  head. 

His  smile  was  stamped  on  every  tree. 
The  glacier  shone  to  gild  his  name. 


And  every  image  in  the  lake 

Reflected  back  his  fame. 

Great  keeper  of  the  magic  keys 

That  could  unlock  the  guarded  gates. 
Where  Science  like  a  monarch  stands, 
And  sacred  Knowledge  waits — 

Thine  ashes  rest  on  Charles's  banks, 

Thy  memory  all  the  world  contains. 
For  thou  could'st  bind  in  human  love 
All  hearts  in  golden  chains! 

Thine  was  the  heaven-born  spell  that  sets 

Our  warm  and  deep  affections  free, — 
Who  knew  thee  best  must  love  thee  best, 

And  longest  mourn  for  thee  1 
-Scribner's,  for  March. 


LITTLE  STREAMS. 

Little  streams  are  light  and  shadow  ; 
Flowing  through  the  pasture  meadow  ; 
Flowing  by  the  green  way-side. 
Through  the  forest  dim  and  wide. 
Through  the  hamlet  still  and  small — 
By  the  cottage,  by  the  hall. 
By  the  ruin'd  abbey  still  ; 
Turning  here  anl  there  a  mill, 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river — 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever. 

Summer  music  is  there  flowing — 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  growing: 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all. 
Creatures  innocent  and  small ; 
Little  birds  come  down  to  drink, 
Fearless  of  their  leafy  brink  ; 
Noble  trees  beside  them  grow, 
Glooming  them  with  branches  low; 
And  between,  the  sunshine,  glancing 
In  their  little  waves,  is  dancing 

Little  streams  have  flawers  a  many. 
Beautiful  and  fair  as  any  ; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur-reed  ; 
Willow-herb,  with  cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head,  with  eye  of  jet; 
And  the  water-violet. 
There  the  flowering-rush  you  meet. 
And  the  plumy  meadow-sweet; 
And,  in  places  deep  and  stilly. 
Marble-like,  the  water-lily. 

Little  streams,  their  voices  cheery, 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary. 

Flowing  on  from  day  to  day, 

Without  stint  and  without  stay  ; 

Here,  upon  their  flowery  bank, 

In  the  old  time  pilgrims  drank — 

Here  have  seen,  as  now,  pass  by, 

King-fisher,  and  dragon-fly; 

Those  bright  things  that  have  their  dwelling, 

Where  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Down  in  the  valleys  green  and  lowlj, 
Murmuring  not  and  gliding  slowly; 
Up  in  mountain-hollows  wild. 
Fretting  like  a  peevish  child  ; 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  all  day  * 
In  their  waves  the  children  play  ;, 
Running  west,  or  running  east. 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast — 
Always  giving,  weary  never, 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever. 
-Mary  Howitt. 
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the  24  hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 
(Snow,  including  very  slighi 

falls  

Cloudy,  without  storoas  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN. 

Mean  temperature  of  Second 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hosp 

Highest  point  attaiued  during 
month  

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do.., 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
SECOND  MONTH. 


1873. 

1874. 

3  days. 
2  " 

2  days. 
0  " 

8  " 
2  " 
13  " 

6  " 

7  " 
13 

28 

28  " 

1873. 

1874. 

{0.57  deg. 

33.75  deg. 

47.00  " 
1.00  " 
5.60  in. 

72.00  " 
12.00  « 
2.82  in. 

of  the  mean  temperature  of 

2d  month  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest    mean  of  temperature  during 

that  entire  period,  1857  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1815  and  1838  , 


30  85  deg. 
41.03  " 


24.00 


WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Winter] 

months  of  1872  and  1873  '29.49  '< 

Mean       do       do        1873  and  1874.. 36.38  " 
A.verage  of  the  Winter  temperatures  for 

the  past  84  years  31.53  " 

Highest  Winter  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,    1827-1828  and 

1850-1851  ..38.33  « 

Lowest  Winter  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,    1814-1815  and 

1835-1836   26  66  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  for  the 
Second  month  of  this  year  has  been  very  high,  ez- 
zeeding  the  average  for  past  eighty-five  years  by 
aearly  three  degrees.  During  that  long  period  the 
temperature  for  the  month  the  present  year  has 
been  exceeded  in  twenty-three  instances;  so  it  ap- 
pears it  is  nothing  unprecedented — the  first  on  our 
ecord  being  1823  when  it  reached  36  degrees. 

The  entire  winter  has  also  been  very  warm,  being 
!)ver  four  and  three-quarter  degrees  above  the  aver- 
age, and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  preceding 
one.  Indeed  it  has  only  been  equalled  or  exceeded 
men  times  during  eighty-four  years — the  first  in- 
stance being  the  winter  of  1827-1828. 

On  the  19th  the  presentyear  it  was  stated  that  in 
iome  parts  of  California  the  people  were  revelling 
n  strawberries. 

After  giving  a  remarkable  contrast  of  tempera- 
ure  between  two  consecutive  days,  we  close,  viz. : 
9  A.  M.     12  M.    3  P.  M. 
Second  month  23,  1874,    66  deg. 
Second  month  24,  1874,    38  deg. 


Phila.^  Third  mo.  2,  1874. 


68  deg. 
40  deg. 
J.  M. 


74  deg. 
40  deg. 
Ellis. 


We  can  do  but  little,  at  most ;  but  we  can 
lo  that  little  constantly.  Little  by  little  does 
Tod  elevate  us  to  Himself.  He  calls  daily, 
veekly,  yearly.  Neglect  one  call  after  an- 
»ther,  and  we  become  reprobates. 


INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  DOG. 

Many  instances  of  the  almost  human  sa- 
gacity of  this  animal  are  related.  A  narra- 
tive of  this  kind,  which  is  given  by  William 
Chambers,  of  Edinburg,  in  the  reminiscences 
of  his  brother  Robert  and  himself,  will  proba- 
bly be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  Their 
grandmother  was  the  wife  of  William  Gib- 
son, a  farmer,  who  rented  a  large  tract  of 
pasturage  in  Peebleshire.  This  farm,  called 
Newby,  was  not  less  than  seven  miles  long  ; 
it  commenced  near  Haystown,  about  two  miles 
from  Peebles,  and  at  the  other  extremity 
bordered  on  Blackhouse,  in  Selkerkshire, 
where  the  Ettrick  shepherd  spent  his  youth- 
ful days.  The  author  says  :  "  It  was  on  this 
farm  of  Newby,  while  in  the  possession  of 
W.  Gibson,  in  the  year  1772,  that  there  oc- 
curred a  case  of  the  sagacity  of  the  shep- 
herd  s  dog,  which  has  often  been  adverted  to 
in  books,  but  seldom  with  correctness  as  to 
the  details.  A  store-farmer  ni  another  part 
of  the  country,  had  commenced  a  system  of 
sheep  stealing,  which  he  was  believed  to  have 
practised  without  detection  for  several  years. 
At  length,  a  sheep  which  had  been  taken 
amongst  others  from  Newby,  reappeared  on 
the  farm,  bearing  a  brand  on  her  tace  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  her  true  owner.  The  animal 
was  believed  to  have  been  attracted  to  her 
former  home  by  the  instinct  of  affection  to- 
wards the  lamb  from  which  she  had  been 
separated,  and  her  return  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  it  involved  the  necessity  of  cross- 
ing the  river  Tweed.  The  shepherd,  James 
Hislop,  did  not  fail  to  report  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  sheep  to  his  master,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  ascertained  whose  brand 
it  was  which  had  been  impressed  over  Wil- 
liam Gibson's.  As  many  sheep  had  been  for 
sometime  missed  out  of  the  stock,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  James  Hislop  should  pay 
a  visit  to  Murdison's  farm,  where  he  quickly 
discovered  a  considerable  number  of  sheep 
bearing  W.  Gibson's  brand  O,  all  having 
Murdison's,  the  letter  T,  superimposed.  In 
short,  Murdison  and  his  shepherd  Miller  were 
apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged  in 
the  Grassmarket — a  startling  exhibition  con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  sufferers  in  life, 
and  made  the  more  so  by  the  humbler  man 
choosing  to  come  upon  the  scaffold  in  his 
*  dead  clothes.' 

"  The  long  continued  success  of  the  crime  of 
these  wretched  men  was  found  to  have  de- 
pended upon  the  wonderful  human -like  sense 
of  Miller's  dog  "Yarrow."  Accompanied  by 
"  Yarrow,"  the  man  would  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  a  neighboring  farm,  and 
looking  through  the  flocks.  He  had  there 
only  to  point  out  certain  sheep  to  his  saga- 
cious companion,  who  would  come  that  night, 
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select  each  animal  so  pointed  out,  bring  them 
together,  and  drive  them  across  the  country." 

'  To  seek  the  redress  of  grievances  by  going 
to  law  is  like  sheep  running  for  shelter  to  a 
bramble  bush. 


Clerks. 


PHILADELPHIA    FIRST-DAY    SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  West  Philadel- 
phia Meeting-house,  35th  and  Lancaster  Avenue, 
on  Sixth-day  evening  next.  Third  month  13th,  at 
7^  o'clock.  Essays  and  other  matter  bearing  on 
the  cause  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  the  a  .tendance 
of  all  who  are  so  inclined  is  invited. 

Benj'n  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Anna  C.  Smyth. 

friends'  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

A  General  Meeting  of  Friends  and  others  inter- 
ested for  the  consideration,  and  if  need  be,  expla- 
nation of  this  concern,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house  on  Third-day  evening  next,  Third 
mo.  lOrh,  at  8  o'clock,  and  if  way  opens,  adopt 
measures  to  further  the  object.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  there  shall  be  full  attendance. 

By  order  of  Managers. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  next,  Third  mo.  13th,  at  3 
o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  rooaa, 
(being  the  same  d  ly  the  Representative  Committee 
meets.)  The  attendance  of  all  the  Committee  is 
very  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Third  mo.  13th, 
at  4  o'clock.  Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION    OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Committee    of  Management  will  meet  on 
Fourth-day  evening,  Third  mo.  11th,  at  8  o'clock, 
J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Stated  m-^eting  of  Mutual  Aid  Association  of 
Friends  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Third  mo.  13th,  at 
8  o'clock.  Alfred  Moore, 

Secretary 


circular  meetings  in  western  quarter. 

Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Third  mo.  8th,  1874. 
Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Fourth  mo.  12th,  " 


ITEMS 


In  the  Arctic  explorations  the  most  northern  vege- 
tation found  is  at  about  latitude  82  degrees  north. 
Dr.  Bessel  recently  presented  a  set  of  these  far-away 
Alpines  to  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  one  of  them 
proves  to  be  the  common  dandelion.  Another  waj 
a  small  Poa  [P.  flexuosa ;)  the  other  two  were  a 
small  Mouse-ear  [Cerasiium  alpinum)  and  the  small 
Draba  alpina. 

The  Bamboo,  or  Talipot  Palm,  on  whose  leaves 
Sanscrit  manuscripts  are  written,  has  flowered  this 


year  both  in  Calcutta  and  Ceylon,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives.  There  is  a  prevalent  notioa 
that  it  flowers  only  once  in  a  century. 

The  garden  raspberry,  although  usually  looked" 
upon  as  a  naturalized  foreigner,  is,  after  all,  a  Na- 
tive American,  who  has  had  the  advantages  of  for- 
eign travel.  Wild  specimens  from  British  America 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  of  the  cultivated' 
species,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  east  of  Asia,  where  they  are 
also  found.  The  Asiatic  and  North  American  floras- 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  "reciprocal- 
ly mixed  with  each  other  by  passing  Behring's- 
Straits  and  the  islands  which  in  its  neighborhood 
form  a  bridge  between  the  two  continents." 

Flowers  as  Disinfectants  — Lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful, as  manifested  in  the  flower  kingdom,  will  be 
happy  to  hear  that  flowers,  instead  of  being  un- 
healthy in  rooms,  are,  on  the  contrary,  disinfectants 
in  disease.  Professor  Mantegazza  has  discovered 
that  ozone  is  develop<^d  by  certain  odorous  flowers. 
A  writer  in  Nature  states  that  most  of  the  strong- 
smelling  vegetable  essences,  such  as  mint,  clover,, 
lavender,  lemon,  and  cherry  laurel,  develop  a  very 
large  quantity  of  ozone  when  in  contact  with  at- 
mospheric oxygen  in  light.  Flowers  destitute  of 
perfume  do  not  develop  it,  and  generally  the  amount 
of  ozone  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  perfume  emanated.  Professor  Mantegazza 
recommends  that  in  marshy  districts  and  infetted 
with  noxious  exhalations,  strong-smelling  flowers 
should  be  planted  around  the  house,  in  order  that 
the  ozone  emitted  from  them  may  exert  its  power- 
ful oxidizing  influence.  So  pleasant  a  plan  for 
making  a  malarious  district  salubrious  only  re- 
quires to  be  known  to  be  put  into  practice. — Boston 
Cultivator. 

Sponge. — Most  of  'he  sponge  of  commerce  is  now 
procured  frooa  the  Mediterranean  sea,  more  espe- 
cially about  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in 
the  Levant.    They  are  found  adhering  closely  to  the 
bottom,  and  require  some  f  rce  to  be  detached.  The 
fishing  is  carried  on  principally  by  divers,  although 
some  is  done  by  spearing,  which,  however,  materially 
injures  the  sponge.    The  inhabitants  of  a  small 
town  named  Cranidi,  situated  about  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  Nauplia,  are  the  most  expert  divers,  : 
being  trained  to  the  business  from  their  infancy. 
Alter  being  fished  up,  the  sponge,  when  perfecrljr' 
free  from  eand  and  dry,  is   exceedingly    light — 
almost  as  light  as  down,  being  moved  by  the  slight- 
est breath  of  air.    There  is  a  little  trickery  prac- 
ticed in  this  business  as  in  all  others,  and  the 
sponges  before  being  t'lken  to  markftare  laid  on  the 
beach  to  allow  the  ripple  of  the  sea  to  slush  them< 
with  the  finest  particles  of  sand.    They  are  then 
gathered    together   in    heaps,  and  pressed  close 
enough  to  become  hard  »nd  flat  when  dry.  Not-' 
withstanding  they  may  subsequently   undergo   a  . 
thorough  washing  and  silting,  they  will  weigh  three  ' 
or  four  times  their  originnl  weight.    The  principal  , 
sponge  market  in  the  world  is  Smyrna,  in  Asia 
Minor.    Sponges  of  good  quality  are  found  on  the" 
coast  of  Florida,  but  the  fishing  is  not  extensively- 
prosecuted  there. 

Professor  Owen  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  the 
London  clay  at  Sheppey  a  new  fossil  bird,  with 
teeth  somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  Australian  • 
hooded  lizard.  He  concludes  it  to  have  been  web - 
footed  and  a  fish-eater.  No  evidence  of  true  teeth 
had  previously  been  known  in  any  bird. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  tuy  lifb. 
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[For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 
ilEP   NOTES,    NO.  19. — THE  INCARNATION. 

Or  Temporal  Status  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Christ. 

PART  II. 

la  the  progressive "  development  of  the 
ghty  plaas  of  the  Omnipoteat,  the  period 
'ived  whea  it  became  necessary  to  exchange 
i  old  dispensation  of  the  law  for  the  new 
|^"lpensation  of  the  Gospel — to  abrogate  the 
"^Iternal  forms  and  ceremonial  observances  of 
J  one  for  the  internal  and  spiritual  mani- 
Itations  of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men  of  the 
-iier.  But  men  do  not  readily  change  their 
•ljustomed  habits^of  thought  and  of  action, 
hout  some  extraordinary  excitement,  or 
0;tive,  leading  them  thereto.  It  was  on  such 
j^bntingency  that  Jesus  was  brought  upon  the 
bettl^e  of  action. 

oselience  we  come  to  realize  the  fact,  that  the 
"Jision  of  Jesus  was  a  duality,  both  objec- 
ly  and  subjectively.  Outwardly,  he  was 
pjew ;  he  was  born,  educated,  and  lived  in 
iai  observance  of  the  law.  Inwardly,  he  was 
ibel  perfect  type  of  a  Christian.  While  He 
e'i.  Himself  obedient  to  the  outward  law,  He 
^ht  His  followers  to  abrogate  it  for  the 
ibelritual  law  which  was  written  in  their  own 
iiblids. 

Wl'o  the  Jews,  who  by  an  unfortunate  mis- 
'^''.peption  of  their  own  prophets,  were  look- 
1  for  an  outward  Saviour  and  king,  who 
lid  lead  them  to  victory  over  all  their 


enemies,  it  was,  perhaps,  necessary  that  He 
should  appear  as  a  Jew  ;  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  completely  frustrate  their  false 
hopes  and  expectations.  But,  to  the  children 
of  the  new  covenant,  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary that  He  should  lead  and  instruct  them 
in  the  more  sublime  principles  of  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel. 

Thus  did  Jesus,  by  virtue  of  his  dual  mis- 
sion, bring  together  and  unite,  in  His  own 
person,  the  extremes  of  the  two  covenants — 
linking  them  together — and  opening  up  a 
pathway  from  the  one  to  the  other.  x\Iay  not 
this  prove  the  proper  index  to  the  great  and 
grand  idea  of  the  Incarnation  ? 

These  views  suggest  an  idea  of  the  Incar- 
nation which  cannot  be  embraced  under  any 
of  the  preceding  heads,  and  which  may  pro- 
perly claim  some  consideration  as  a  fourth 
postulate,— that  Jesus  did  not  possess  a  car- 
nal body,  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost— the  Christ 
— was  clothed  upon  by  a  mystical  or  angelic 
body,  capable  of  appearing  unto  men  as  a 
man,  or  altogther  vanishing  from  their  sight, 
whenever,  in  the  Divine  appointment,  it 
should  be  required  to  do  cither  the  one  or  the 
other. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
read : 

"  That  Abraham  sat  in  the  tent  door,  and 
he  looked,  and  lo,  three  men  ;  and  he  ran  to 
meet  them,  and  bowed  liimself  towards  the 
ground,  and  said,  my  Lord,  if  now  I  have 
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found  favor  in  Thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I 
pray  Thee,  from  Thy  servant.  Let  a  little 
water  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and 
rest  yourselves  under  the  tree  ;  and  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your 
hearts ;  after  that  ye  shall  pass  on :  for 
therefore  are  ye  come  to  your  servant.  And 
they  said,  so  do,  as  thou  hast  said. 

And  Abraham  hastened  unto  Sarah  and 
said,  make  ready,  quickly,  three  measures  of 
fine  meal ;  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth.  And  he  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
fetched  a  calf,  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it 
to  a  young  man,  and  he  hastened  to  dress  it. 
And'he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf 
which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them, 
and  they  did  eat  under  the  tree." 

Thus  far  we  have  a  note-worthy  example 
of  ancient  Eastern  hospitality— nothing  more. 
But  bv  pursuing  the  narrative,  it  will  be 
found  that  Abraham  was  entertaining  angels, 
unawares. 

I  might,  if  it  were  needful,  recite  other 
similar  cases,  as  those  of  Gideon,  of  Manoa, 
&c..  &c.. 

Having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  thfse  instances  of  an  apporent — not  real- 
incarnation  of  angels — their  mystical  embodi- 
ment, I  will  next  inquire  from  the  Scripture 
records  how  it  was  with  Jesus. 

Luke  informs  us,  "  That  all  they  in  the 
synagogue,  when  they  heard  him,  were  filled 
with  wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out 
of  the  citv  ;  and  led  Him  unto  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  that  they  might  ca?t  Him  down  head- 
long. But  He,  pasdug  through  the  m.idst  of 
them,  went  His  way.'' — (Chapter  iv. ) 

It  is  again  related  by  John,  "  When  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am  ; 
— then  took  thev  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him. 
But  Jesw  hid  Himself,^  and  went  out  of  the 
temple,  goivg  through  the  midst  of  them  ;  and 
so  pasped  by." — (Chapter  viii.) 

These  abstracts  will  enable  my  readers  to 
compare,  with  greater  certainty  and  success, 
the  emhodimevt  or  nvporent  Incarnation  of  the 
angels  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  incar- 
nation of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  It 
must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  all,  that  there^  is 
a  remarkable  similarity — almost  an  entire 
parallelism— between  them.  In  their  per- 
sonal manifestations,  both  presented  the  same 
"human  form  divine."  They  both  exer- 
cised the  same  locomotive  organs,  and  the 
faculty  of  speech.    They  both  partook  of  the 

*Tbe  pious  and  learned  Adam  Clark  makes  this 
comment : 

"  1st.— He  hid  Himself  by  becoming  invisible; 
and,  then, 

2nd. — He  passed  through  the  midst  of  them." 
"  See  a  similar  note  on  Luke  iv.  30.".— (Commen- 
taries.) 


rights  of  hospitality.  In  short,  they  both  as- 
sumed  the  verisimilitude  of  men,  with  their 
faculties,  their  appetites,  and  their  wants^ 
Nor  does  the  similitude  end  here ;  for  bothi 
appear  to  have  been  sometimes  visible  and, 
tangible ;  and  at  others,  to  vanish  in  thin  air. 

The  believers  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
appear  generally  to  agree  that  He  rose  from 
the  tomb  in  the  self  same  body  in  which  He 
had  been  crucified.  Hence  it  would  follow^ 
that  if  the  body  was  incarnate  before,  it  must 
have  been  equally  so  after  that  event.  But 
to  my  mind,  the  record  strongly  militates 
against  that  belief. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Jesus  walked  any 
more  in  Jewry,  or  was  seen  of  the  people,  after 
the  resurrection,  except  in  a  few  transient 
visits  to  His  immediate  followers.  Even  these 
were  mostly  unlooked  for — a  sudden  surprise. 
"In  one  instance,  they  were  terrified  and  af- 
frighted, and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a 
spirit" — (Luke  xxiv.  37)  a  natural  supposi- 
tion. 

Who  shall  reveal  to  us  the  abiding  place! 
of  this  corporeal  body  during  the  forty  days 
which  intervened  between  the  crucifixion  and 
the  resurrection  ?    Echo  answers  who  f 

The  meagre  and  somewhat  confused  history 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  Jesus  during  these  forty  days,  so 
far  from  sustaining  the  idea  of  a  carnal  body, 
must  forcibly  remind  the  reader,  at  every 
step,  of  angelic  visits  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 

Thus,  at  the  sepulchre,  "  He  appeared  first 
to  Ma?y  Magdalene."  But  He  said,  "  Touch 
Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My 
Father."— (John  xx.  17.) 

"And  they  (the  women)  went  out  quickly, 
and  fled  from  the  sepulchre ;  and,  behold 
Jesus  met  them,  saying,  all  hail,  and  they 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worship 
ped  Him."— (Mark,  xvi.  8),  (Matt.,  xxviii.  9.; 

"  The  same  day,  two  of  the  disciples  went 
to  Emmaus ;  and  Jesus  Himself  drew  near 
and  went  with  them  ;  but  their  eyes  were 
holden  that  they  should  not  know  Him.' 
And  when  permitted  to  know  Him,  "jffe  van\ 
ished  out  of  their  sighf — (Luke,  xxiv.  llj 
and  32.)  ^  : 

"  Then,  the  same  day,  at  evening,  when  th<  j 
doors  were  shut,  where  the  disciples  were  ai  j 
sembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesu^i  ^ 
and  stood  in  the  midst,  &c." — ^(John,xx.  19.'  j 

"  Again,  eight  days  after  His  disciples  wer  ^ 
within.  Then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  bein;  5 
shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  &c." — (Johr  j 
xxiv.  26.)  u 

Comment  on  these  texts  is  needless ;  the;  j 
explain  themselves.  fj 

When  the  Incarnate  Body,  the  man  Jesm  , 
the  Christ  of  the  Jews,  had  completed  th 
fulfilment  of  the  external,  ceremonial  la^  »i 
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!  and  virtually  abrogated  it,  His  mission  on 
i   earth  was  clo-'^ed,  and,  according  to  His  own 

testimony,  it  became  expedient  that  He  should 

go  away,  "  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
ni  forter  will  not  come  unto  you.  But  if  I  de- 
it,    part,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you." — (John  xvi. 

7.)  Having  blotted  out  the  hand-writing  of 
)n  carnal  ordinances,  and  nailed  them  to  the 
H(  I  cross.  He  rent  the  veil  of  the  tabernacles — a 
)\  temple  made  with  human  hands — and  de- 
list ,  parted,  to  send  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
k  ,  Holy  Ghost,  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
tei    pie,  for  know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temples 

of  the  living  God,  wherein  all  true  and  ac- 
iDj  I  ceptable  worship  must  be  offered  ?  For  as 
tte  I  Jesus  declared, 

e»|  j  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  (*)  when 

lesi  !  the  true  worshippers  of  the  Father  shall  wor- 
ise  i  ship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father 
(ij ;  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a 
11 1  i  spirit;  and  they  who  worship  Him,  must 
)osi  I  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." — (John 
I  iv.  23-24.) 

ke  E.  MiCHENER. 

laj       Toughkenamon,  Pa.,  2d  mo,,  1874. 

am  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Extracts  from  Thomas  ClarJcson's  "  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism,"  in  three  volumes,  printed  in 
M  1806. 

'Wl  I  (Continued  from  page  19.) 

I     The  Quakers  generally  bring  up  their  chil- 
?5 1  dren  to  some  useful  employment,  that  they 
I  may  not  spend  their  precious  time  in  idleness, 
"?  i  which  is  of  evil  example,  and  tends  to  their 
!  I  hurt.    In  the  exercise  of  their  callings  (busi- 
'  ness),  they  were  taught  to  be  particularly  at- 
tlj :  tentive  to  their  words  and  to  the  punctual 
old  1  performance  of  their  engagements,  and  on  no 
M  account  delay  their  payments  beyond  the  time 
?l'if  t  they  have  promised;  they  were  noted  for  a 
i    scrupulous  attention  to  their  duty  as  Chris- 

tians  in  their  commercial  concerns, 
iiwi  I     One  of  the  great  clamors  against  them,  in 
\0  the  infancy  of  their  institution,  was  that  they 
ini'  would  get  all  the  trade.    It  was  nothing  but 
their  great  honor  in  their  dealings,  arising 
f.  1  from  religious  principle,  that  gave  birth  to 
this  uproar  or  secured  them  a  more  than  ordi- 
ntli  i  nary  portion  of  the  custom  of  the  world  in 
ea  the  line  of  their  respective  trades.   Many  and 
fese  grievous  were  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers, 
,19  in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  on  account 
we  of  their  refusing  to  swear  before  the  civil 
magistrate.   They  have  an  objection  to  oaths 
as  solemn  appeals  to  God,  because  they  are 
unnecessary,  as  truth  was  before  all  oaths, 
th  I  But,  above  all,  they  consider  oaths  as  unlaw- 
ful for  Christians,  having  been  positively 

ftsi  '  

j  t  '  *  When  ye  shall,  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
I  li  iat  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father. 
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forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  "  Swear 
not  at  ail." 

They  also  believe  it  unlawful  for  Christiana 
to  engage  in  the  profession  of  arms  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Hence  there  is  no 
such  character  as  that  of  a  Quaker  soldier. 
He  is  always  able  to  avoid  the  regular  army, 
because  the  circu  instance  of  entering  into  it 
is  a  matter  of  choice ;  but  where  he  has  no 
such  choice,  as  in  the  militia,  he  either  sub- 
mits, if  he  has  property,  to  distraints  upon  it, 
or  if  he  has  not,  to  prison.  Jesus  Christ,  in 
His  sermon  on  the  mount,  said,  "  Whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  And  He  also  says, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  perse- 
cute you."  The  Quakers  are  of  opinion  that 
no  man  can  receive  this  doctrine  in  his  heart 
and  assist,  either  offensively  or  defensively, 
in  the  operations  of  war.  Instead  of  going  to 
war  with  their  fellow  creatures,  by  their  con- 
duct they  have  obtained,  as  Clarkson  says, 
"the  epithet  of  benevolent.  This  benevolence 
includes  good  will  to  man  in  his  temporal 
capacity,  or  a  tender  feeling  for  him  as  a 
fellow  creature,  in  the  varied  situations  of  life. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  as  the  early 
Christians  called  each  other  brethren,  and 
loved  each  other  as  such,  so  there  runs  through 
the  whole  Society  of  the  Quakers  a  system  of 
similar  love,  their  affection  for  one  another 
having  been  long  proverbial.  Their  benevo- 
lence is  also  extended  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
own  Society  towards  their  countrymen  at  large 
and  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  with- 
out any  discrimination. 

No  society  has  probably  so  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  its  power  as  that  of  the 
Quakers.  None,  probably,  so  wholly  domes- 
tic. None  where  the  members  of  it  have  such 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  where 
they  are  so  connected  in  the  bonds  of  brother- 
ly love,  and  none,  as  far  as  I  know  men,  who 
have  such  constant  employment  for  their 
time.  Their  trades  or  callings  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time.  There  is  rare- 
ly such  a  being  among  them  as  a  lazy  per- 
son, gaping  about  for  amusement.  Few  are 
so  miserable  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
or  who,  unable  to  find  employment,  feel  a 
dull  vacuum  in  their  time.  The  meetings  of 
the  Quakers  is  a  source  of  much  enjoyment. 
Their  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meet- 
ings for  discipline  often  bring  them  together 
from  long  distances.  When  they  have  dis- 
patched their  business  they  retire  to  the  houses 
of  their  friends,  where  they  take  their  refresh- 
ment and  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  conver- 
sation. And  when  they  travel,  whetlier  on 
business  or  religious  errands,  few  Quakers 
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pass  through  the  towns  where  Quakers  live 
without  calling  upon  them.  Thus,  as  Clark- 
son  says,  "  Religion,  which  includes  positive 
virtues  and  an  absence  from  vices,  joined  to  a 
peaceful  conscience  and  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  a  better  life,  is  the  first  and  greatest  cause 
of  happiness,  and  may  belong  to  all. 

The  Quakers,  married,  may  be  said  to  be 
a  happy  people.  George  Fox  suggested  many 
regulations  on  this  subject.  He  advised, 
among  other  things,  when  persons  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  marry,  that  they  should  lay 
their  intention  before  the  Monthly  Meetings, 
both  of  men  and  women.  He  advised,  also, 
that  the  consent  of  their  parents  should  be  pre- 
viously obtained  and  certified  thereto.  Thus, 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  greater  har- 
mony in  the  approaching  union.  When  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  duty  report  they 
find  no  obstruction  to  their  proceeding,  they 
appoint  a  suitable  day  for  the  celebration  of 
it,  which  is  generally  one  of  the  week-day 
meetings  for  worship.  The  congregation  when 
seated,  sit  in  silence.  Perhaps  some  minis- 
ter is  induced  to  speak.  After  a  suitable 
time  has  elapsed,  the  man  and  woman  rise  up 
together,  and,  taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
declare  publicly  that  they  thus  take  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife.  By  way,  how- 
ever, of  evidence  of  their  union,  a  paper  is 
signed  by  the  man  and  woman  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  witnesses,  and  generally  another 
paper  stating  concisely  the  proceeding  of  the 
parties  in  their  respective  meetings  and  the 
declaration  made  by  them  as  having  taken 
each  other  as  man  and  wife ;  this  is  signed 
by  the  parties,  their  relations  and  many  of 
their  friends.  The  celebration  of  marriage 
which  obtained  in  the  time  of  George  Fox, 
nearly  obtains  among  the  Quakers  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Among  the  regulations  of  George 
Fox,  and  adopted  by  his  followers,  was  that 
persons  belonging  to  the  Society  should  not 
intermarry  with  those  of  other  religious  pro- 
fessions, and  persons  engaged  in  such  mar- 
riages were  to  be  disowned.  Disown ment  is 
held  to  be  necessary,  because  it  acts  as  a 
check  upon  such  marriages  which  have  been 
found  to  be  more  productive  of  uneasiness 
than  of  enjoyment.  When  two  persons  of 
dijtferent  religious  principles  join  in  marriage, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  not 
occasionally  differ.  Points  in  religion  may 
occasionally  be  suggested,  which  may  bring 
with  them  the  seeds  of  temporary  uneasiness  ; 
both  adhering  to  their  respective  tenets  as  the 
best  to  be  embraced  by  their  rising  offspring, 
there  will  be  considerable  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  as  to  what  are  religious  truths. 

When  men  wish  to  marry,  they  wish,  if 
they  are  men  of  sense,  to  find  such  women  as  | 
are  virtuous  ;  to  find  such  as  are  prudent  and  i 


domestic,  and  such  as  have  a  proper  sense  of 
the  folly  and  dissipation  of  the  fashionable 
world, — such,  in  fact,  as  will  make  good 
mothers  and  good  wives.  If  a  Quaker  looks 
into  his  own  Society  he  will  generally  find  the 
female  part  of  it  of  this  description. 

The  dress  of  the  Quaker  female  is  con- 
sidered as  neat  and  elegant,  and  their  modesty 
and  demeanor  as  worthy  of  admiration.  These 
reasons  operate  with  men,  not  of  the  Society, 
in  choosing  them  also  for  their  wives  ;  hence 
the  greater  portion  disowned  for  marriage 
consist  of  women.  But  no  person,  who  mar- 
ries out  of  the  Society,  can  be  legally  married 
without  going  through  the  forms  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  Therefore,  those  who  submit 
to  this  ceremony,  as  performed  by  a  priest, 
acknowledge,  according  to  the  Quakers,  the 
validity  of  an  human  appointment  of  the 
ministry.  They  acknowledge  the  propriety 
of  paying  a  gospel  minister  for  the  discharge 
of  his  office.  Believing  these  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  sound  or  consistent  members, 
the  Quakers  think  themselves  warranted  in 
disowning  them. 

The  Quakers  believe  that  God  raises  up 
His  own  ministers,  and  that  they  must  look 
up  to  Him,  and  not  to  man,  for  their  re- 
ward. Jesus  Christ  said,  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  No  person,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Quakers,  can  be  a  true  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  unless  he  feels  himself  called 
or  appointed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  be- 
lieve also,  if  men  would  teach  religion,  they 
must  first  be  taught  of  God.  They  must  go 
first  to  the  school  of  Christ ;  must  come  under 
His  discipline  in  their  hearts ;  must  crucify 
the  flesh  with  the  afifections  and  lusts  thereof 
It  becomes  men  to  be  changed  themselves  be- 
fore they  can  change  others.  Those  who 
have  been  thus  changed,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  state,  from  living  experience, 
what  God  has  done  for  them  ;  what  they  have 
seen  with  their  eyes ;  what  they  have  looked 
upon,  and  what  their  hands  have  handled  of 
the  word  of  life. 

Men  also,  who,  by  means  of  God's  holy 
Spirit,  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world,  are  in  a  fit  state  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  God,  and  to  carry  with  them  the 
seal  of  their  own  commission.  Jesus  said,  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  who  sent  Me.  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  Myself"  Such  ministers  are  also 
considered  as  better  qualified  to  reach  the  in- 
ward state  of  the  people,  and  to  preach  liberty 
to  the  captives  of  sin,  than  those  who  have 
merely  the  advantage  of  school  divinity  or  of 
academical  learning.  They  believe  that  God 
j  has  given  His  holy  Spirit  without  exception 
i  to  all.    They  dare  not  say,  that  women  can- 
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3  not  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  or  that  they 
cannot  be  regenerated  and  .walk  in  newness  of 
.  life.  If  women,  therefore,  believe  they  have 
J  I  a  call  to  the  ministry,  and  undergo  the  puri- 
5  jfication  necessarily  connected  with  it,  and 
^  preach  in  consequence,  and  preach  effectively, 
3  they  dare  not  refuse  to  accept  their  preach- 
e  !  ing  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  merely  because 
i  It  comes  through  the  medium  of  the  female 
1  sex. 

The  Quakers  believe  their  ministers,  when 
t  ^they  preach,  are  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

'  They  believe,  also,  that  except  they  are  pe 
g  culiarly  careful  or  cautious,  and  keep  particu- 
e  jlarly  on  their  watch,  they  may  mistake  their 
J  own  imaginations  for  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
g  As  the  Quakers  cannot  pay  their  own  min- 
,f  isters,  so  it  is  a  tenet  with  them  that  they  can- 
j  inot  pay  those  of  other  denominations  for  their 
u  gospel  labors  upon  the  same  principle ;  that 
is,  they  believe  that  all  ministers  of  every 
p  description  ought  to  follow  the  example  which 
I  ^t.  Paul  gave  and  enjoined  them,  of  maintain- 
g,  ling  themselves  by  their  own  hands,— they 
,g  ought  to  look  up  to  God  and  not  to  man  for 

their  reward, 
g.  i    The  Spirit  of  God  the  Quakers  have  pro- 
;nounced  to  be  the  only  infallible  Guide  to 
men  m  their  spiritual  concerns,  and  that  it 
has  been  given  to  all  the  human  race,  without 
any  exceptions,  for  the  same  purpose;  not 
only  the  patriarchs  ^nd  prophets,  but  those 
1^  termed  Heathen  or  Gentiles.    "  It  was  said  of 
Socrates,  he  had  the  guide  of  his  life  within 
him.^  He  called  it  his  good  angel,  or  spirit; 
that  It  suggested  to  his  mind  what  was  good 
and  virtuous,  and  inclined  and  disposed  him 
to  a  strict  and  pious  life ;  that  it  furnished 
him  with  Divine  knowledge,  and  impelled 
J  him  very  often  to  speak  publicly  to  the  peo- 
^{  pie,  sometimes  in  a  way  of  reproof,  at  other 
times  to  information."   "  I  have,"  says  Senaca, 
"  a  more  clear  and  certain  light,  by  which  I 
may  judge  the  truth  from  falsehood :  that 
>  which  belongs  to  the  happiness  of  the  soul  the 

Eternal  mind  will  direct  to." 
1^     Many  other  testimonies  might  be  quoted 
I  Ishowing  the  sufficiency  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
I  soul  of  man,  if  obeyed,  to  preserve  from 

01  lall  sm  and  enable  all  to  live  righteous  and 
holy  lives.  That  we  the  Society  of  Friends 
^0  may  be  watchful,  prayerful  and"  obedient  to 
2-  this  Light  within  that  we  profess  to  be  led  and 
'J  guided  by,  may  show  by  our  consistent  life  and 
ponversation  that  we  live  up  to  our  profession, 
0'  IS  the  prayer  of  the  copyist  of  the  extracts 
I  From  Clarkson's  "  Portraiture  of  Quakerism." 


If  all  would  but  live  out  the  Sermon  on 
ihe  Mount,  what  a  happy  world  this  would 
)e! — Mary  Wifen. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CHURCH  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  reading  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans this  morning,  in  our  reading  class  and 
the  interchange  of  views  it  elicited,  so  im- 
pressed  my  mind  that  I  have  been  led  to 
examine,  more  closely  perhaps  than  ever 
before,  the  salient  truth  embraced  therein. 

Evidently  the  Apostle  intended,  in  the 
advice  therein  given,  to  awaken  the  little 
band  of  disciples  that  had  been  organized 
into  a  church  at  Rome  to  broader  views 
concerning  Christian  fellowship  -  to  that 
liberty  in  Christ  into  which  as  his  followers 
they  had  been  introduced. 

"Who  might  they  receive  into  member- 
ship?" is  the  question  that  the  first  verse  of 
this  chapter  meets  And  what  a  Christ  like 
answer.  How  the  scholar,  the  theologian,  the 
acute  reasoner,  the  skilful  debater,  trained  in 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  Jerusalem,  is 
lost  in  a  sublime  charity  which  is  alone  to 
be  found  in  the  mind  that  has  learned  of 
Jesus,  through  the  Christ  power  manifested 
in  him. 

"  Him  that  is  weak  receive  ye,  but  not  unto 
doubtful  disputations."  Weak  in  the  faith- 
weak— like  the  little  child  that  stands  alone 
for  the  first  time,  not  daring  as  yet  to  take 
one  step  forward.  Weak  to  accept  in  its  full- 
ness that  primary  Gospel  truth— that  God 
is  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  through 
the  power  manifested  in  the  man  Christ  Je- 
sus. Slow  to  perceive  that  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony,  the  oblations  and  penances  by 
which  the  idolatrous  worshipper  sought  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  Deity 
would  avail  nothing. 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  the  amount  of 
spiritual  force  it  must  have  required  to  turu 
the  back  on  the  sensuous  worship  of  that  age, 
to  count  it  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
winning  of  Christ,  and  being  found  in  Him, 
disrobed  of  everything  by  which  the  soul  had 
sought  to  hide  itself  from  God  ;  for  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  fig  leaf  covering  of  our 
first  parents  conceals  a  great  truth  in  man's 
spiritual  life.  The  individual  that  shuns 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Redeemer 
of  souls  is  in  the  same  condition  spiritually 
in  which  they  were  when  they  "  heard  His 
voice  in  the  garden." 

True,  the  devout  worshipper  in  every  age 
has  craved  to  be  in  the  likeness  of  God,  but 
the  fact  that  all  such  may  have  access  to 
Him  without  the  intervention  of  priest  or 
outward  altar,  was  only  proclaimed  in  its 
fullness  in  the  ministry  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  even  he  so  far  conde  cended  to  the 
spiritual  darkness  of  His  time  as  to  recom- 
mend one  on  whom  he  had  exercised  his 
power  of  healing  "  to  go  and  show  himself 
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to  the  priest  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  had 
commanded." 

I  try  as  I  sit  here  to  put  myself  back  into 
those  early  Gospel  times.  I  see  a  Roman, 
perhaps  a  member  of  fesar's  household  ;  for 
there  were  such  that  heard  Paul  gladly.  I 
witness  his  first  distrust  of  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  his  questionings  of  the  oracles,  his 
doubts  of  the  holiness  of  a  faith  that  permits 
shameless  immoralities  in  its  chosen  expo- 
nents ;  for  the  mind  never  reaches  after  the 
new,  until  it  doubts  the  old;  we  are  even  more 
tenacious  of  the  old  when  the  ground  upon 
which  we  stand  begins  to  shake  under  our 
feet.  This  man  has  heard  from  the  lips  of 
eloquence  the  startling  truth  that  "  The 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation    to   every   one    that   belie veth. " 

What  is  this  Gospel  of  Christ  that  saves?" 
he  asks,  and  the  same  eloquent  Apostle  an- 
swers, "Jt  is  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  who  attain  to  it  must  "  fol- 
low after  the  things  that  make  for  peace." 

How  different  is  all  this  teaching  from  any- 
thing he  has  ever  heard  before.  He  is  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  but  he  sees  that  if  he  would 
please  God,  he  must  not  expect  to  do  it 
through  anything  outside  of  himself.  The 
depths  into  which  his  doubts  have  led  him 
reveal  this  :  he  is  made  ccmscious  that  the 
power  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  despised 
Nazarene  7nud  be  something  greater  than  or- 
acle or  sacrificial  altar,  and  he  yearns  to 
know  more  of  that  life  which  so  divinely 
represented  the  union  of  God  and  the  crea- 
ture. 

His  faith  is  weak  ;  for  he  has  tried  in  the 
flesh  to  please  God  and  finds  all  his  own 
righteousness  but  comparable  to  rags. 

Hear  him,  in  his  utter  hopelessness,  crying 
out  "  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

He  can  never  go  back  to  the  old,  but  he 
has  as  yet  comprehended  but  dimly  that 
which  he  feels  can  alone  meet  his  spiritual 
want,  and  which  he  must  embrace.  How 
tenderly  does  the  advice  of  Paul  meet  his 
case.  "  Him,  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
disputations''  Ah,  these  disputations  are 
they  which  tear  and  divide  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  make  the  Church  a  stumbling  block  and 
a  reproach. 

If  we  could  only  go  back  to  the  simple 
badge  of  discipleship,  how  soon  might  that 
"visage,"  which  the  old  Prophet  saw,  so 
marred,  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form, 
more  than  the  sons  of  men,  become  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  a  "  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether "  and  all  the  parts  in  harmony — a 
glorious  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head. 

These  doubtful  questions  which  must  ever 
be  answered  by  the  individual  soul,  of  meats 
and  drinks,  of  days  and  observances,  and  all 


the  minor  duties,  have  personal  and  individ-  t 
ual  application,  and  cannot  be  judged  from 
any  stand-point  that  human  authority  may 
set  up  in  this  age  of  the  Church  any  more 
than  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

Again,  this  chapter  comes  in  with  tender 
loving  counsel,  and  says,  "  Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  for  we 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,"  must  be  arraigned  before  that  tribunal 
which  he  taught  and  our  own  experience  en- 
dorses, that  God  has  set  up  in  each  heart, 
where  "  every  one  must  give  account  of  him- 
self to  God." 

"  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another." 
Continues  this  holy  man,  "but  judge  rather 
this,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  another." 

Do  we  not  see  how  this  advice,  if  carried 
out,  would  transform  the  visible  church  into, 
the  glorious  image  of  the  heavenly?  How 
all  who  devoutly  believe  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  no 
matter  what  their  views  of  church-fellowship, 
or  whether  they  stand  aloof  altogether,  are 
equally  the  objects  of  His  tender  care? 

In  this  broad  field  of  Christian  charity 
might  we  not  be  content  that  each  should 
work  his  little  plot  in  the  way  which  to  him 
seems  best?  what  matter  if  some  in  the  field 
have  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  soil?  Let  it  be  their 
concern  to  so  present  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  that  it  may  commend  itself  to  others, 
toiling  near  by.  If  this  be  done  in  the  spirit 
that  "  seeketh  not  its  own,"  but  is  earnest  to 
dispense  of  the  good  it  has  received,  it  will 
have  Its  influence  and  will  be  felt  wherever 
exerted. 

I  am  never  so  melted  into  sympathy  with 
the  unrest  of  the  world  in  its  searches  after 
God,  as  when  in  the  society  of  a  man  who, 
from  the  positive  side  of  this  universe,  sees 
the  Divine  only  in  the  path  through  which  he 
has  traveled. 

This  is  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  "  I 
preach  Christ  Crucified,  to  the  Jew  a  stumb- 
ling block,  to  the  Greek,  foolishness." 

It  is  not  by  the  intellect  that  man  comes 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  Redeemer.  Neither 
science  nor  reason  can  ever  bring  the  soul 
near  to  Him,  and  who  does  not  see  the  un- 
fathomed  wisdom  in  this  arrangement?  The 
Holy  One,  in  condescension  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  the  race,  gives  to  every  intelligent 
creature  a  spark  of  the  divine  illumination, 
through  which  each  may  in  the  measure  of 
his  need  find  the  peace  of  God. 

L.  J.  R.  u 

First-day,  Sd  mo.,  1874.  I 
Where  there  is  much  light,  the  shadowis  deep.l 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

Extract  from  a  Letter. 

Bear  I  am  obliged  for  the  "  Intelli- 

^^encer,"  which  I  have  read  with  interest.  I 
^otice  that  the  subject  of  temperance  claims  a 
jull  share  of  its  columns,  and  seems  to  be 
bandied  with  ability.  I  cannot,  however, 
^lly  agree  with  some  of  the  statements  of 
iCobert  8.  Haviland,  whose  address  is  reported. 

Temperance  people  are  making  attacks  on 
the  traffic  in  liquors ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
at  IS  more  consistent  with  the  peaceable  prin- 
'ciples  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  deal  with 
ithose  who  offend  against  their  own  nature, 
:and  the  rules  of  social  and  religious  life,  by 
indulging  in  excess.  The  trade  in  liquors'is  a 
lawful  trade,  so  far  as  human  statutes  can  be 
law,  but  the  drinking  of  liquors  to  excess  is 
•an  offence,  which  comes  properly  within  the 
irange  of  Christian  effort. 

Friend  Haviland  says,  however,  of  the 
traffic,  that  no  law     can  make  it  anything 
'but  a  crime."   But,  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
as  not  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  in  those  who 
•drmk,  rather  than  in  those  who  sell?  A 
iiquor  seller  may  be  licensed  by  law,  but  if 
•customers  do  not  visit  him  and  purchase,  he 
■is  not  an  offender  against  the  public  peace  and 
safety.    The  trade  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
demand,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.    Long  be- 
fore there  was  any  license  law,  or  any  ex- 
tended traffic,  men  drank  wine  and  became 
•drunkards.    Let  us  stop  the  desire  for  it. 
Let  us  cultivate  among  our  own  people  and 
an  ourselves  the  restraining  forces,  which  find 
their  origin  in  the  higher  life,  and  are  ema- 
nations from  the  inward  light.     A  ''pest 
liouse"  is  used  as  a  comparison  with  the 
iiquor  shop.    But  I  think  the  comparison  is 
^ot  a  fair  one.  A  "  pest  house  "  is  an  asylum 
for  sufferers  from  contagious  diseases.  The 
•air  of  the  neighborhood  becomes  loaded  with 
•disease  ;  it  penetrates  the  corridors  and  doors 
•of  dwellings,  and  poisons  the  air  and  the  life. 
A  liquor  shop  sends  forth  no  such  pestilential 
•air.    It  is  powerless  for  evil,  if  the  people 
«tay  away  from  it.    It  creates  no  poisoned 
-atmosphere,  and  does  not  penetrate  our  houses. 
Men  go  after  it     Weak  men,  thev  may  be, 
but  what  is  our  religion  for,  but  to  succor  the 
•weak  and  be  their  strength. 

Theft "  is  offered  also  in  comparison,  but 
the  comparison  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
just.  It  may  be  compared  more  properly  with 


With  the  immoral  propensity,  and  protect  the 
store-keeper  in  his  legal  right.  "  Counter- 
feitmg  "  is  also  presented  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. It  is  certainly  unlawful.  But  the 
bank  is  not  closed  because  "  false  bills  "  are 
presented,  and  too  often  accepted  without  sus- 
picion. 

Let  Friends  fall  back  upon  their  deep  con- 
victions of  right  and  duty.  Let  the  Society 
join  the  efforts  of  science  and  philanthropy  to 
discover  the  true  source  of  evil  in  mm 
touching  this  matter,  and  in  ourselves,  and 
we  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
quarrel  with  the  laws  of  trade,  or  with  any 
class  of  traders,  seeing  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  buy.  In  presenting  these  views,  I 
am  led  by  a  desire  to  promulgate  the  truth, 
and  not  to  find  fault  with  those  who  may  dif- 
fer from  me;  but  I  am  deeply  anxious  for 
broader  views  of  this  evil  to  prevail,  that 
more  comprehensive  measures  may  be  adopt- 
ed to  abate  it.  J. 


drunkenness,  than  with  the  liquor  shop.  The 
morbid  acquisitiveness,  the  pinching  of  penury, 
which  induce  men  to  steal,  are  not  matters  to 
pass  laws  about.  And  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  shut  up  stores  where  goods  are 
[  offered  for  sale,  because  some  men  are  tempted 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

By  a  circular  now  being  distributed,  it 
appears  that  the  concern  mentioned  in  the 
Intelligencer  some  eighteen  months  since,  as 
started  by  our  Friend,  Job  H.  Jackson,  of 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  has  now  assumed  a  practi- 
cal shape,  and  is  under  care  of  an  able  com- 
mittee of  the  "  National  Temperance  Society," 
of  which  Aaron  M.  Powell  is  the  chairman. 
This  committee  have  decided  to  divide  the 
work  into  three  parts,  and  to  offer  two  prizes 
for  each  of  the  three  essays,  to  be  open  to  all 
writers  who  choose  to  compete  therefor,  in  this 
and  other  countries. 

I.  The  Scientific ;  embracing  the  Chemical, 
Physiological  and  Medical  aspects. 

II.  The  Historical,  Statistical,  Economical 
and  Political. 

III.  The  Social,  Educational  and  Religious. 
The  fund  at  command  enables  the  commit- 
tee to  announce  two  prizes  for  part  first,  viz  : 
For  the  best  essay  the  sum  of  ^?500  will  be 
paid;  for  the  second  best  essay,  giOO.  Ac- 
cepted manuscripts  to  become  the  property  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society. 

Among  the  topics  which  the  committee 
suggest  that  the  scientific  essay  should  include 
are, 

1.  What  is  alcohol  ?  Is  it  a  poison  ?  Is  it 
food  ? 

2.  What  becomes  of  alcohol  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  ? 

3.  What  is  the  physiological  action  of  alco- 
hol on  the  living  organism  ?  Does  it  increase 
or  impart  force?  What  proofs  can  be  given 
of  either  action? 

4.  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  on  the  integrity  of  the  system,  and 
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5.  What  effects  has  its  use  on  progeny? 

6.  Is  alcohol  a  medicine?  If  so,  in  what 
diseases  and  form  is  it  beneficial  ? 

The  offers  for  the  scientific  essay  to  remain 
open  to  all  competitors  till  First  mo.  1st, 
1875.  The  manuscripts  to  be  forwarded  to 
A.  M.  Powell,  58  Reade  Street,  K  Y.  The 
essay  should  be  of  such  a  character  that, 
while  adapted  in  style  to  interest  a  non-pro- 
fessional reader,  it  will  meet  the  demands  of 
scholarly  criticism.  The  treatise  that  best 
covers  the  ground  in  the  least  compass  is 
desirable.  It  should  not  extend  beyond  800 
paji-es  of  print,  medium  size  octavo. 

The  committee  desire  at  an  early  day  to 
be  able  to  announce  the  prize  offered  for  the 
second  and  third  parts,  that  the  complete 
standard  work  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
practicable.  They  earnestly  ''appeal  to  the 
friends  of  temperance  and  virtue  to  supply 
them  with  needful  funds.  The  $1200  at 
command  is  an  auspicious  beginning.  The 
further  pled^re  of  contributions,  amounting  to 
$1200  in  addition,  payable  First  mo,  1st, 
1875,  will  enable  the  com.mittee,  without 
delay,  to  offer  such  inducements  as  will  call 
into  the  service  thoroughly  competent  writers. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Job  H.Jackson 
(Treasurer"),  West  Grove,  Chester  County, 
Pa.;  to  J.  N.  Stearns,  68  Eeade  Street,  N.  Y.; 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee,  consisting 
of  A.  M.  Powell,  N.  Y.,  James  Black,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  R.  C,  Pitman,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  A.  A.  Miner,  Boston,  and  Neal  Dow, 
Portland,  Maine. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  14,  1874. 


Intemperance. — It  is  interesting  and  en- 
couraging to  observe  how,  one  by  one,  the 
evils  which  afflict  society,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  concern  to  thoughtful  minds, 
which  at  last  takes  shape  in  earnest  efforts  for 
their  removal.  The  character  of  these  efforts 
will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  peculiar 
modes  of  thought  in  individuals  and  associa- 
tions ;  the  promptings  of  duty  in  one,  leading 
to  one  mode  of  arresting  the  evil,  and  in 
another  to  a  different  mode.  But,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
these  movements,  or  the  fears  of  some  that 
the  good  work  may  be  temporarily  retarded 
by  them,  we  would  not  in  such  a  cause  throw 
discouragement  on  any  honest  worker ;  but 
rather  adopt  the  language  of  the  blessed 


Jesus :  "  Forbid  them  not,  for  he  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us." 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  sent  us  by  a  valued  correspon- 
dent, who  says,  "  This  great  question  is  agi- 
tating the  public  mind  as  never  before,  per- 
haps, in  my  day,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
a  wide  latitude  of  opinion  will  find  expression, 
which  should  be  encouraged,  that  the  truth, 
may  be  developed. 

"I,  therefore,  solicit  the  publication  of  the 
enclosed,  even  though  the  Committee  cannot 
unite  with  the  opinions  of  the  writer." 

The  writer  of  that  letter  prefers  that 
Christian  effort  should  be  directed  toward 
individuals  who  drink  liquors  to  excess, 
rather  than  to  prohibitory  laws  which  restraia 
the  trafiic  in  them.  But  should  not  Christian 
effort  be  directed  toward  both  ?  not  only  to 
strengthen  a  brother's  weak  will,  but  to  re- 
move temptation  out  of  his  way.  Our  own 
Yearly  Meeting  and,  perhaps,  most  others  on 
this  continent,  has  a  "prohibitory  law,"  as 
regards  its  own  members,  against  the  manu- 
facture of,  and  trade  in,  spirituous  liquors. 
This  step,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  discour- 
aging the  use  as  a  drink  of  all  intoxicating^ 
liquors,  are  the  culmination  of  a  concern 
which  began  by  simply  counseling  moderation. 
With  regard  to  those  good  gifts  of  our  heav- 
enly Father,  which  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  healthful  and  safe  to  partake  of,  each 
one  of  us  must  learn  the  true  limit  of  indul- 
gence. But  is  spirituous  liquor  one  of  these- 
gifts  which  it  is  safe  and  healthful  to  partake 
of?  Or  is  it  not  rather  like  opium,  calomel,, 
and  other  dangerous  drugs,  to  be  u?ed  care- 
•■  fully  in  emergencies,  but  kept  under  lock  and 
key  lest  it  do  mischief? 

The  Society  of  Friends.— We  give  place 
in  the  present  issue  to  the  concluding  number 
of  a  series  of  articles,  by  T.  H.  S.,  on  the 
causes  of  declension  in  the  Society  of  Friends,, 
with  the  remedies  and  changes  suggested  by 
the  writer.  Among  the  latter  are  some  with 
which  we  do  not  unite,  and  doubt  not  but  that 
to  many  of  our  readers  they  will  be  equally 
objectionable ;  but,  as  the  writer  states,  they 
are  but  suggestions,  and  as  we  have  heretofore 
explained,  we  cannot  feel  that  it  would  be 
right  for  us  as  conductors  of  this  paper,  to  ex- 
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elude  from  its  columns  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions  of  our  contributors,  because  they  may 
not  accord  with  our  own  views,  when  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  arise  from  a  sincere  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and  do  not 
compromise  any  vital  principle. 

Tribune  Lecture  Extras.— We  are  in- 
debted to  the  New  York  Tribune  for  copies 
of  these  valuable  Scientific  Extras,  which 
give,  at  trifling  cost,  some  of  the  most  impor 
tant  popular  lectures  of  the  day.  To  the 
many  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  lectures 
which  are  given  in  our  larger  cities,  but  who 
wish  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  advance  in 
scientific  discovery,  these  papers  furnish  a 
satisfactory  means  of  instruction.  That  the 
demand  for  these  thoroughly  illustrated  sheets 
should  be  sufiicient  to  warrant  the  very  low 
price  at  which  they  are  furnished,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  an  increasing^  desire  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  Creation,  which 
is  very  gratifying.    The  good  and  wholesome 

^  mental  food  furnished  will  crowd  out  perni- 
cious  reading:,  and  it  is  surely  a  good  work  to 
awaken  and  to  foster  elevated  tastes  among 
the  people.  We  rojoice  that  the  editors  ofthe 
New  York  Tribune,  instead  of  devoting  the 
entire  influence  of  their  powerful  paper  to 
partisan  political  warfare,  have  chosen  to  give 
these  useful  and  interesting  papers  to  the  public. 
The  pursuit  of  truth  in  natural  things,  the 
discovery  of  the  ideas  that  existed  in  the  Crea- 
tive Mind,  will  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  baser 
things— gain  and  power— the  cause  ofthe  all- 
pervading  corruption  now  threatening  our 

country. 
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T  h  ^?J^'  y"'^^         approbation  of  Richland 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Paxson  and 
Letitia  S.  Blakey,  in  Richland  Township,  Bucks  Co 
Pa  ,  Jesse  Thatcher,  of  Quakertown,  to  Elizabeth 
iJlakey,  of  Richland. 

BRIGGS-TERRY.-At  the  residence  of  MorrU 
and  Elizabeth  Terry,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  Co  Pa 
with  the  approbation  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting' 
of  Second  month,  1874,  Edward  BriggV 
of  Middletown,  to  Anna  Mary  Terry,  of  Attleboro'' 

BUCKMAN-MITCHELL.-At  the  residence  of 
John  S.  and  Phebe  Mitchell,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of  Second  month,  1874,  under 
the  care  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  ot  Friends 
Thomas  Buckman,  of  Newtown,  to  Emma  Mitchell' 
of  Attleboro'.  ^ 

THOMSON_EYRE.-At  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  in  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
^f.V/  Second  month,  1874,  with  the  approbation 
of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting,  Thomas  Thomson,  of 
Cheltenham,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  K.  Eyre. 

GAUNT— EDWARDS.— At  the  house  of  the 
bride's  parents  near  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  xMeeting,  on  the 
nth  of  Second  month,  1874,  Filmore  Gaunt  and 
Anna  Edwards. 


MAREIED. 

KNTGHT— GREEN.— On  First  month  22nd,  1874, 
George  Edward  Knight  to  Sallie  R.  Green,  daughter 
of  Walter  W.  Green  of  this  city. 

KIRK-STOCKLY.-On  Third  month  3rd.  1874. 
Charles  Kirk,  of  Warmirster,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to 
Harriet  E.  Stockly,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  above  marriages  were  accomplished  under  the 
care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

,  SMITH— CONRAD.— On  Second  month  5th.  1874, 
under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  (Race  Street.')  Robert  D.  Smith  to 
Ellen  Conrad,  daughter  of  Job  Conrad,  late  of  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

THATCHER—BLAKEY.— On  the  12th  of  Second 


DIED. 

BUCKMAN.— Elizabeth  Buckman,  a  member  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  First  month  5th,  1873. 

CLEAVER.— On  the  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  1873^ 
of  paralysis,  Sarah  L.  Cleaver,  in  her  70th  year. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Nathan  Cleaver,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Mahlon  and  Ann  Linton,  of  Westland^ 
Washington,  Co.,  Pa. ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting,  0. 

COX.— On  the  26th  of  First  month,  1874,  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Nathan  L.  Garrett^ 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Cox,  in  the  72nd  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  for  many  years  an  esteemed 
Elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

HILLBORN.— In  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
17th  of  Second  month,  1874,  after  a  short  illness, 
Rachel,  youngest  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Mary  Anna 
Hillborn,  aged  two  years  and  four  months. 

LOGAN. — On  the  24th  ultimo,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Esther  S.  Logan,  widow  of  Joseph  Logan,  of 
Chester  Co.  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  (Race  St.). 

HOLLINSHED.— In  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  the 
16th  of  Second  month,  Mary  S.  Hollinshed,  aged  62 
years  ;  a  member  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting^ 
N.  J. 

After  a  life  of  more  than  average  length,  this 
dear  Friend  passed  away  as  quietly  as  the  serenest 
autumn  day  draws  to  its  peaceful  close. 

Her  career  throughout  was  one  of  unostentatious 
goodness  and  usefulness,  qualities  which  were  ac- 
companied by  a  native  refinement  to  which  unusual 
culture  lent  an  additional  charm.  Earnest  and  radical 
in  her  views,  she  was  never  deterred  from  arraying 
herself  distinctly  on  the  unpopular  side  when  duty 
required  her  to  do  so  ;  yet  possessing  a  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  a  consequent  balance  of  mind,, 
which  saved  her  from  all  extremes. 
^Wit^^sens^o^Dersona^ono^^iieh^^ 
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was  regarded  by  some  as  fastidious,  she  was 
:Scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  to  the 
humblest,  though  reluctant  to  make  personal  de- 
mands on  the  kindness  of  her  many  friends;  and 
thus  she  passsd  through  the  midst  of  the  "  falseness 
and  folly,"  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  sur- 
rounded, with  a  spirit  serene  and  untroubled. 

Oaring  little  for  mere  theological  beliefs,  her 

.judgments  were  based  upon  character  rather  than 

•  upon  religious  profession,  and  there  were  those 
among  her  intimate  friends  who  were  ignorant  of 
her  views  concerning  dogmas  which  many  con- 
sider essential. 

The  home,  which  everywhere  bore  the  imoress  of 
her  taste  and  refinement,  and  from  which  all  osten- 
tation and  vulgar  display  were  banished,  is  closed  ; 

•but  the  memory  of  tbe  pleasant  hours  passed  there 
will  linger  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  admitted 

^within  its  precinct;3. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DR.  lord's  lectures. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  born  of  illus- 
^trious  Roman  parentage  about  550.    He  be- 
came prefect  of  Rome  in  573,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Pelagius  II.,  in  590,  was  elected 
Pope. 

His  life  was  signalized  by  his  zeal  in  reform- 
ing church  discipline,  and  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  its  rules  ;  also,  by  an  unremitting 
effort  to  convert  barbaric  races  to  Christian- 
ity. By  him  monasteries  were  founded  and 
protected,  that  were  models  of  industry  and 
order.  The  western  monks,  in  this  respect, 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  east. 
While  the  latter  were  spending  their  lives 
in  dreamy  and  idle  seclusion,  the  former  were 
cultivating  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  more  labor- 
ious occupations  of  life ;  agriculture  and 
gardening  claimed  an  equal  share  of  atten- 
tioiL  Their  productive  homes  were  bee-hives 
of  industry,  and  the  material  wealth  of  the 
country  was  increased  by  their  labors. 

Gregory  improved  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry.  He  reduced  the  taxes,  and  re- 
lieved the  poor.  Humane  in  his  nature,  he 
sought  to  benefit  all  classes.  Through  his 
influence,  civilization  received  a  renewed  im- 
pulse. He  is  charged  with  resorting  to  ig- 
noble means  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
church.  Like  some  others  of  his  class,  bigotry 
and  superstition  marred  a  pleasant  picture. 

The  Doctor  drew  an  interesting  sketch 
of  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Germanic  race.  They  had  many  virtues, 
with  strong  affection  for  wife  and  family. 
Their  homes  were  held  inviolate.  The  Fax- 
ons were  eminently  warlike,  active  and  vigor- 
ous.^ They  made  war  their  chief  occupation. 
Their  conversion  to  Christianity,  though 
seemingly  little  more  than  nominal,  was  con- 
sidered an  important  feature  of  the  times. 

Gregory  sent  missionaries  into  Britain,  and 
they  succeeded,  though  not  without  much 


new  religion  in  a  soil  that  has  since  cherished 
and  retained  it,  though  softened  and  modified 
by  the  intervening  ages.  The  Doctor's  clos- 
ing remarks,  indicative  of  his  belief  that 
error  was  as  prevalent  now  as  at  any  former 
period  of  the  world,  had  a  depressing  influ- 
ence, and  was  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinion  that  truth  must  be  in  the  ascendant. 
With  all  deference  to  the  Doctor's  opinion,  I 
would  say,  that  if  the  spirit  of  toleration  is 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  men,  under  its  influ- 
ence inquiry  will  be  promoted,  and  an  earnest 
desire  for  and  search  after  Truth  will  separ- 
ate the  dross  from  the  fine  gold,  which  must 
ever,  and  will  always,  bear  the  test  of  the  cru- 
cible. 

The  fourteenth  lecture  embraced  the  life  and 
times  of  Mohammed.  Before  entering  upon  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  the  Doctor  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  oriental  nation  at  the  time  of  his 
mission. 

The  Arabians  were  poly  theists,  grossly  idol- 
atrous. Society  was  composed  of  an  admix- 
ture of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  ignorance 
and  superstition  pervaded  all  classes.  The 
Black  Stone  of  Mecca,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  an  serolite,  was  an  object  of  special  wor- 
ship. A  mosque  was  erected  over  it,  and  the 
constant  care  of  the  royal  family  secured  to 
protect  it.  Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  been 
an  idol  worshipper  in  early  life ;  but  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  degradation  of 
his  countrymen,  he  sought  in  retirement  and 
meditation  for  that  divine  illumination  which 
would  qualify  him  to  be  their  guide  and 
teacher.  Believing  himself  to  be  thus  ap- 
pointed, he  zealously  set  about  the  work  of 
regeneration.  He  enjoined  the  worship  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  inculcated  in  the  Koran 
the  practice  of  exalted  virtues.  His  followers 
believed  this  book  to  be  the  product  of  in- 
spired wisdom,  and  as  such  it  continues.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  taught  religi- 
ous liberty,  and  opposed  violence — neither 
did  he  practice  polygamy.  His  first  wife, 
Kadijah,  was  the  object  of  his  love  and  vener- 
ation. She  was  his  first  convert,  who  believed 
in  his  divine  mission,  and,  in  moments  of  des- 
pondency, strengthened  him  by  her  support. 
She  was  removed  by  death,  and  he  appears  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  peaceful  advocacy 
of  his  faith.  Persecution  assailed  him — he 
fled — resorted  to  arms — and  promised  a  sen- 
sual heaven  to  all  who  fell  fighting  for  the 
faith. 

His  flight  occurred  in  622,  and  is  called 
the  Hegira.  The  Mohammedans  date  their 
calendar  from  this  period.  This  religion  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  on  the  globe. 
Its  history  presents  many  points  of  interest. 
We  cease  to  speak  of  its  founder  as  an  impos- 
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^reat  religious  teacher,  whose  system  was 
corrupted  by  many  grave  errors.  There  was 
enough  in  the  Doctor's  lecture  to  induce  a 
desire  for  a  farther  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Mohammed,  and  on  referring  to  the 
biographical  dictionary  of  Doctor  Thomas, 
iwe  found  that  which  would  repay  a  careful 
i  perusal.  His  point  of  observation  gives  a 
broader  out-look  than  we  obtained  from  Doc- 
Itor  Lord's  lecture,  and  for  this  we  value  it 
more  highly.  Hoping  that  our  readers  will 
avail  themselves  of  this,  we  close  the  narra- 
tive with  a  brief  quotation,  with  reference  to 
phe  existence  of  the  sect  in  recent  years, 
j  The  writer  says,  *  "  With  a  steady  wave 
)f  progress,  Mohammedanism  is  sweeping 
Ithrough  Africa,  where  Christianity  scarcely 
idvanoes  a  step.  Wherever  Mohammedanism 
reaches,  schools  and  libraries  are  established, 
gambling  and  drunkenness  cease,  theft  and 
alsehood  diminish,  polygamy  is  limited,  wo- 
=nan  begins  to  be  elevated  and  has  property 
I'ights  guaranteed ;  and  instead  of  witnessing 
;iuman  sacrifices,  you  see  the  cottager  reading 
he  Koran  at  her  own  door,  like  the  Christian 
jottager  in  Cowper's  description.  Its  gradual 
'sxtension,  "says  an- eye  witness,"  is  gradually 
)ut  surely  modifying  the  negro." 
One  more  quotation  and  we  have  done. 
"  While  we  must  admit,  with  one  of  the 
prophet's  ablest  and  most  successful  defenders, 
Cariyle)  that  in  the  Moslem  heaven  and  heli 
I' There  is  enough  that  shocks  all  spiritual 
feeling  in  us,"  we  must  also  admit,  on  a 
landid  examination,  that  his  religion,  on  the 
vhole,  made  him  and  his  followers  better  and 
jiot  worse.  In  estimating  the  influence  of  the 
.slam  upon  the  nations  which  embraced  it,  it 
vould  be  obviously  unjust  to  take  as  a  stand- 
iird  of  comparison  the  highest  forms  of  Chris- 
ian  civilization  ;  we  should  rather  compare 
he  condition  of  those  nations  under  the  sw^ay 
•f  Mohammedanism  with  their  condition  as 
t  was  before  the  advent  of  the  prophet.  If 
he  religion  of  Mohammed  was  immeasurably 
nferior  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  was  in 
iiost  respects  greatly  superior  to  every  form 
'f  paganism  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
edge,  and  probably  also  to  much  of  that  spur- 
ous  or  half  spurious  Christianity,  which  it  dis- 
>laced  in  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa." 
^ron  Dr.  Tkomass  Biographical  Dictionary . 

Curious  to  know  the  relative  proportion  ol' 
-dherents  in  the  three  great  religions  of  the 
i^orld,  u  e  made  some  search  in  such  authori- 
ies  as  were  at  hand,  unsuccessfully,  however, 
phen  a  relative,  whose  term  of  years  has 
eaclied  the  95th  summer,  informed  us  that 
hey  were  represented  by  5,  6  and  19.  1st, 
'hristian;  2hd,  Mohammedan;  8rd,  Pagan. 


*The  Sympathy  of  Religions,  by  T.  W.  H. 


As  this  information  was  obtained  in  the 
spring  time  of  her  life,  it  is  not  probably  ac- 
curate now.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  suj)ply 
the  desired  information,  they  will  confer  a 
favor  on  more  than  one  reader  of  the  Intelli- 
geneer.  %  E.  P.  C. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  9. 

Causes  of  Declension  as  Connected  with  the  Principlts 
of  the  Society,  and  Remedies. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  endeavor  to  explain 
how  some  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of 
the  Society,  before  referred  to,  have  been 
abandoned  by  its  different  branches,  some  to 
a  greater,  and  others  to  a  less  extent,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  vital  force  and  consequent  de- 
clme. 

In  the  beginning.  Friends  took,  and  for  a 
long  time  maintained,  a  position  of  advanced 
Protestantism,  which  placed  them  in  the  van 
of  religious  reformers  ;  but  a  time  of  weakness 
came,  and  that  weakness,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  fundamental  principles  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, consisted  in  turning  back  again  to 
the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  from  which 
they  had  obtained  their  deliverance,  and  en- 
tangling themselves  with  those  theological 
speculations  from  which  the  religious  world 
under  their  leadership  was  gradually  emerg- 
ing. One  of  the  first  practical  fruits  of  this 
tendency  was  the  severance  of  the  Society  in 
the  United  States  into  two  branches,  followed 
within  a  few  years  by  further  divisions  and 
subdivisions  in  the  branch  which  openly  es- 
poused the  evangelical  theology. 

Turning  our  attention,  first  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  find  the  first  evidence  of 
this  retrograde  movement  in  certain  passages 
of  its  discipline,  being  advices  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  incorporated  prior  to  the  division  of 
1827,  but  how  long  before  is  unknown  to  the 
writer.  One  passage  will  serve  for  illustra- 
tion. Parents  and  heads  of  families  are  ad- 
vised in  regard  to  their  children  and  families, 
as  to  the  Scriptures,  "  that  they  excite  them 
to  the  diligent  reading  of  those  excellent 
writings  which  plainly  set  f  )rth  the  niiracu- 
lous  conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful 
works,  blessed  example,  meritorious  death, 
and  glorious  resurrection,  ascension  and  media- 
tion of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  belief  of  those 
important  truths." 

This,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  foundation  principle  of  the 
Societv — setting  up  outward  beliefs  in  lieu  of 
the  direct  teachings  of  the  Light  within,  and 
returning  to  the  school-tauirht  theology  and 
schemes  of  religion  ag;nnst  which  Friends 
had  been  called  to  bear  their  testimony.  The 
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foregoing  passage  and  one  or  more  similar 
ones  are  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  as  distinguished  from  Orthodox 
Friends  ;  no  changes  having  been  made  there- 
in by  them  on  these  subjects.  And  although 
there  may  be  some,  perhaps  many  among 
them,  who  sympathize  with  such  views,  they 
have  seldom  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
body,  opinions  being  subordinated  to  the  higher 
test  of  a  truly  religious  life  ;  but  the  retention 
of  passages  so  directly  in  conflict  with  well- 
recognized  principles  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  detrimental. 

The  separation  of  1827  was  followed  on  the 
part  of  Orthodox  Friends  by  still  further  di- 
gressions, as  shown  by  additions  to  and  modi- 
fications of  the  former  discipline,  adopting  the 
principal  points  of  the  evangelical  theology, 
which  was  followed  within  a  few  years  by 
further  divisions  and  subdivisions  among  them- 
selves. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Friends  in  England. 
There  the  retrogression  has  gone  further  and 
is  more  marked  than  anywhere  else,  having 
carried  with  it  the  main  body,  as  it  seems,  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  with  little  of  decided 
opposition  till  the  stand  taken  recently  by  a 
few  Friends  at  Manchester.  The  limits  of 
this  article  admit  of  but  a  hasty  criticism  of 
this  portion  of  the  general  ^^ociety. 

The  first  twenty  or  more  pages  of  the  Lon- 
don Discipline  are  devoted  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  doctrinal  theology.  The  letter  of  George 
Fox  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  overflow- 
ing with  well-meant  concessions  to  the  dark- 
ened sentiment  of  the  times,  he,  like  Paul,  be- 
ing willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
he  might  by  all  means  save  some,  is  made  to 
form  the  frontispiece  to  this  voluminous  ar- 
ray of  speculative  divinity.  Having  become 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  an 
outward  creed,  this  epistle  of  George  Fox 
seems  to  have  been  selected  as  a  choice  piece 
of  material  for  that  purpose.  If  recalled  to 
life,  what  would  George  Fox  himself  think  of 
his  letter  being  put  to  such  a  use?  Some 
English  Friends,  imbued  with  these  retrogres- 
sive proclivities,  were  the  chief  instigators  of 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  like  creed  for  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  United  States 
which  ultimated  in  the  separation  of  1827. 

Events  of  quite  recent  date,  the  disownment 
of  two  of  their  mem.bers,  David  Duncan  and 
Edward  T.  Bennett,  for  alleged  unsoundness 
of  opinion,  though  acknowledged  to  be  men 
of  high  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  fur- 
ishes  a  key  to  the  extreme  length  which  the 
majority  of  Friends  in  England  have  gone  in 
the  direction  of  sectarian  intolerance,  the  re- 
sult of  the  religious  theories  they  have  adopt- 
ed.   The  proceedings  in  these  cases  carry  us 


back  to  the  days  of  Galileo ;  and  as  well  might 
the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  that  day  seek  to 
suppress  by  persecution  the  truths  of  astronom- 
ical science,  as  the  actors  in  these  disown- 
ments  attempt  thereby  to  suppress  freedom  of 
thought.  As  the  absurd  dogmatic  theories 
involved  in  these  proceedings  are  being  dis- 
carded by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  actual 
membership  of  the  self  styled  Evangelical 
churches,  a  certain  class  of  Friends  seem  to 
regard  it  as  their  mission  to  become  the  special 
champions  of  their  preservation.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter for  profound  regret  that  in  England,  where 
the  Society  of  Friends  arose,  and  where  it  ac- 
complished so  much  for  reform  in  years  past 
by  its  independent  course,  it  should  now  be 
reduced  to  the  lamentable  position  of  seeking 
to  pattern  after  those  to  whom  it  should  still 
be  as  a  leader  and  a  guide. 

It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  tear  down,, 
condemn,  and  find  fault  with  existing  institu- 
tions, customs  and  usages,  without  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  proper  remedies  and  changes  ;, 
and  having  pointed  out  in  the  former  part  of 
this,  and  in  the  eight  preceding  articles,  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  endeavor  to  show  how  these  causes 
can  be  removed. 

Important  changes  are  not  to  be  made 
hastily  or  unadvisedly,  and  the  least  change 
that  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result  the  better.  It  is  not  wise  to  abandon 
the  usages  and  traditions  that  have  come 
down  tons  from  cur  ancestors,  till  we  are  well 
assured  of  something  better  to  take  their 
place,  when  we  should  act  promptly  and  un- 
hesitatingly. It  is  m  accordance  with  these 
conservative  convictions  that  we  proceed  to 
specify  the  changes  deemed  necessary,  by 
their  gradual  introduction,  to  restore  the  So- 
ciety to  its  rightful  position  of  standard-bearer 
in  the  promotion  ot  true  religion.  They  are^ 
of  course,  but  the  suggestions  of  one  member 
thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  others,, 
and  with  no  expectation  that  any  of  them  will 
be  put  in  practice,  unless,  in  due  time,  itshall^ 
with  due  unanimity,  be  thought  well  to  do  so. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  chiefly  point  to  one 
object,  that  of  a  more  healthtul  assimilation 
between  the  older  and  the  younger  class  of 
members,  and  the  development  to  the  largest 
practicable  degree  of  the  gifts  of  all. 

First  No  change  whatever  to  be  made  in 
the  character  of  the  meetings  for  worship,  but 
the  time  of  the  First-day  morning  sitting, 
especially  in  the  smaller  meetings,  to  be 
shortened,  to  admit  of  a  second  session,  which 
might  be  termed  the  After-meeting,  in  which 
the  solemnity  proper  to  the  regular  meeting 
should  be  thrown  off,  and  the  aged,  the  middle 
aged  and  the  young  may  mingle  with  unre- 
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erved  freedom,  and  devote  themselves  to  an 
nterchange  of  views  on  moral,  religious  and 

^idiicationai  subjects,  to  reading  and  com- 
nenting  upon  the  Scriptures  and  ottier  writ- 
ngs,  or  whatever  form  of  eKercises  may  enable 
iach  one  to  impart  and  receive  the  greatest 
imount  of  good.  This  may  embrace  also  the 
-rrauging  of  the  children,  as  well  as  older  ones, 
or  instruction  in  classes.  In  larger  towns, 
ad  where  meetings  are  large,  the  same  result 
Qay  be  accomplished  by  the  sams  character 
f  meetings  held  at  any  other  time. 

Second.  The  Monthly  and  Preparative 
leetings  to  be  held  at  such  times  as  would  be 
lost  likely  to  secure  a  general  attendance, 
.nd  it  is  suggested  that  in  all  the  smaller 
leetings  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  Society, 
ppertaining  to  these  meetings,  should  be 
lade  the  business  of  what  we  have  termed 
ae  After-meeting,  at  stated  times. 

jj  Tkird.  The  elderly  and  active  class  of 
tiembers  to  relax,  in  a  measure,  the  authority 
nd  influence  which  they  usually  exercise  in 
ociety  affairs,  in  order  to  make  way  in  a 
reater  degree  for  the  younger  and  more  pro- 
ressive  element. 

Fourth.  It  is  believed  that  the  mainten- 
nce  of  select  meetings  for  ministers  and 
ders  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
Dvernment  of  the  Society  in  the  hands  of 
lose  who  constitute  its  members,  and  to  the 
ime  extent  to  destroy  the  proper  influence 
:'  the  younger  classes,  and  that  therefore  an 
i vantage  would  result  from  their  discontinu- 
ice. 

Fifth.  The  practic"e  of  recommending  or 
jirolling  ministers  as  a  class  separate  from 
le  general  membership,  to  be  discontinued. 

Sixth.  The  enrollment,  as  members  of  the 
sspective  Monthly  Meetings,  of  all  those  in 
le  habit  of  attending  our  meetings  and  hold- 
.g  Friends'  views,  without  other  form  or  test 
lan  an  expression  on  their  part  of  a  willing- 
jss  to  be  so  enrolled,  and  the  meeting  satis- 
jd  that  to  receive  them  into  membership 
ould  be  a  mutual  advantage. 

Seventh.  Mid-week  meetings,  wherever  they 
Lunot  be  maintained  with  life,  to  be  discon- 
nued,  and  the  energies  now  expended  in 
.eir  maintenance  devoted  to  bringing  in,  at 
more  favorable  time,  the  young  and  absent 
embers,  and  giving  them  employment  in 
le  work  of  instructing  each  other  in  every- 

ing  that  may  tend  to  ennoble  and  elevate 

em. 

Eighth.  The  members  to  be  allowed  to  seat 
emselves  in  all  our  meetings,  according  to 
eir  several  inclinations,  without  separation 
'the  sexes;  and  a  slightly  elevated  platform 
be  substituted  for  the  high  gallery  seats. 
Ninth.  The  establishment,  as  means  may 
)  found,  of  a  general  library  in  each  meet- 


ing house,  and  in  connection  therewith  a  com- 
fortable reading-room  and  place  of  resort  for 
members  in  all  towns  of  surficieut  size. 

Tenth.  The  distinctive  views  and  principles 
of  Friends,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  set 
them  forth  in  the  foregoing  communications,  to 
be  held  up  to  the  world  with  wliatever  cou- 
iidence  each  may  individually  feel  as  to  their 
correctness,  unmixed  with  the  dogmatism  of 
the  prevalent  theology,  which  must  lade  away 
as  light  and  knowledge  increase  among  men. 

T.  H.  S. 

MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

Extracts  from  her  "  FersonaL  HecoUeclions." 
Continued  from  page  30. 

She  gives  the  following  account  of  her 
life  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age  : 

"At  Jedburg,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  met 
ia  my  uacle,  Dr.  Somerville,  witli  a  friend  wtio  ap- 
proved of  my  itiirst  for  knovvledge.  During  long 
walks  wuh  him  in  the  early  mornings,  he  was  so 
kind  that  I  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
been  trying  to  leara  Latin,  but  1  feared  it  waj  ia 
vain,  for  my  brother  and  ocaer  boys,  superior  to  me 
in  talent,  aud  wita  every  assistance,  spent  years  in 
learniag  it.  He  assured  me,  on  the  coatrary,  tbat 
in  ancient  times  mauy  women — some  of  them  of  the 
highest  rank  in  Eugland — had  been  very  elegant 
scholars,  and  that  he  would  read  Virgil  with  me  if 
I  would  come  to  his  study  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  which  I  gladly  did. 

"  I  never  was  happier  in  my  life  ttian  duriag  the 
months  I  spent  at  Jedourg.  My  aunt  was  a  cnarm- 
ing  companion — witty,  full  of  anecdote,  and  had 
read  more  than  most  women  of  her  day,  especially 
Shakspeare,  who  was  her  favorite  author.  My 
cousins  had  little  turn  for  reading,  bjt  they  were 
better  educated  thaa  most  girls.  They  were  taught 
to  read  by  David  Brewster,  son  of  the  village  school- 
master, afterward  tJir  David,  wqo  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  aud  discoverers  of 
the  age,  member  of  all  the  scientific  societies  at 
home  aad  abroad,  and  at  last  President  of  the 
Univeriiity  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  studying  in  Edin- 
burgh when  I  was  at  Jedburg,  so  1  did  not  make 
his  acquaintance  then;  but  l.tter  in  life  he  became 
my  valued  friend. 

"We  oftea  bathed  in  the  pure  stream  of  the  Jed. 
My  aunt  always  went  with  us  and  was  the  merriest 
ot  the  party;  we  bithed  in  a  pool  wuich  was  deep 
under  the  high  scaur,  but  sloped  gradually  from  the 
grassy  bank  oa  the  other  side.  Quiet  and  transpar- 
ent as  the  Jed  was,  it  one  day  came  down  with  irre- 
sistible fury,  red  with  the  debris  of  the  saadjtone 
scaurs.  There  had  been  a  thuader-siorm  m  the 
hills  up  stream,  and  as  soon  as  the  river  bagan  to 
rise,  tbe  people  came  out  with  pitchforks  and  hooka 
to  catch  the  hayricks,  sheaves  of  corn,  drowned 
pigs  and  other  animils  that  came  sweeping  past. 
My  cousins  and  1  were  standing  on  the  bridge,  Out 
ray  aunt  called  us  olf  when  the  water  rose  above 
the  arches,  for  fear  of  the  bridge  giving  way.  We 
mide  expelitioas  every  day;  sometimes  we  went 
nutting  ia  the  forest;  at  otaer  limvis  we  gathered 
mushrooms  on  the  grass  parks  of  Stewartfield,  where 
there  was  a  wood  of  pict'iresque  old  dcotcb  firs, 
iahabited  by  a  colouy  of  rojks.  I  still  kept  the 
habit  of  looking  out  for  birds,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  a  heroa,  now  a  rare  bird  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Jed.  Some  of  us  went  every  day  to 
a  spring  called  Allerly  well,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  manse,  and  brought  a  large  jug  of 
its  sparkling  water  for  dinner. 

"  Whilst  at  my  uncle's  house,  I  attended  a  school 
for  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  latter,  fori  liked  it,  but  I  soon  forgot 
it  for  want  of  practice." 

"The  unjust  and  exaggerated  abuse  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  made  me  a  Liberal.  From  my  earliest 
years  my  mind  revolted  against  oppression  and 
tyranny,  and  I  resented  the  injustice  of  ihe  world  in 
denying  all  those  privileges  of  education  to  my  sex, 
which  were  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  men.  My  lib- 
eral opinions,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  bave 
remained  unchanged  (or  rather  have  advanced) 
throughout  my  life,  but  I  have  never  been  a  repub- 
lican. I  have  always  coosidered  a  highly  educated 
aristocracy  essential,  not  only  for  the  government, 
but  for  the  refinement  of  a  people.'^ 

"  I  was  often  invited  with  my  mother  to  the  tea- 
parties,  given  either  by  widows  or  maiden  ladies, 
who  resided  at  Burntisland." 

"There  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Ogilvie, 
much  younger  than  the  rest,  who  asked  me  to  go 
and  see  fancy  works  she  was  doing,  and  at  which 
she  was  very  clever.  I  went  next  day,  and,  after 
admiring  her  work  and  being  told  how  it  was  done, 
she  showed  me  a  monthly  magazine,  with  colored 
plates  of  ladies'  dresses,  charades  and  puzzles.  At 
the  end  ot  a  page  I  read  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
simply  an  arithmetical  question,  but  on  turning  the 
page  I  was  surprised  to  see  strange  looking  lines 
mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X'es  and  Y's,  and  asked  : 
'What  is  that?'  'Oh,' said  Miss  Ogilvie,  '  it  is  a 
kind  of  arithmetic  ;  they  call  it  Algebra  ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  nothing  abrut  it.'  And  we  talked  about 
other  things  ;  but  on  going  home  I  thought  I  would 
look  if  any  of  our  books  could  tell  me  what  was 
meant  by  Algebra.  In  Robertson's  Navigation  '  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  got  precisely  what  I 
wanted  ;  btit  I  soon  found  that  I  was  mistaken.  I 
perceived,  however,  that  astronomy  did  not  consist 
in  star- gazing,  and  as  I  persevered  in  studying  the 
book  for  a  time,  I  certainly  got  a  dim  view  of  sev- 
eral subjects  which  were  useful  to  me  afterward. 
Unfortunately,  not  one  of  our  acquaintances  or  rel- 
atives knew  anything  of  science  or  natural  history; 
nor,  had  they  done  so,  should  I  have  had  courage  to 
ask  any  of  them  a  question,  for  I  should  have  been 
laughed  at.  I  was  often  very  sad  and  forlorn  ;  not  a 
hand  held  out  to  help  me. 

In  1795,  however,  a  Mr.  Craw  came  to  live  with  us 
as  tutor  to  my  youngest  brother,  Henry.  He  had 
befn  educated  for  the  kirk,  was  a  fair  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar,  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  was  no 
mathematician.  He  was  a  simple,  good-natured 
kind  of  man,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  him  about  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  and  begged  him,  the  first  time  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  to  buy  me  something  elementary 
on  these  subjects  ;  so  he  soon  brought  me  '  Euclid  ' 
and  Bonnycastle's  'Algebra,'  which  were  the  books 
used  in  the  schools  at  that  time.  Now  I  ha?)  got 
what  I  so  long  and  earnestly  desired.  I  asked  Mr. 
Craw  to  hear  me  demonstrate  a  few  problems  in  the 
first  book  of  'Euclid,'  and  then  I  continued  the 
study  alone  with  courage  and  assiduity,  knowing  I 
was  on  the  right  road.  Before  I  began  to  read 
algebra  I  found  it  necessary  to  study  arithmetic 
again,  having  iorgotten  much  of  it.    I  never  was  ex- 


pert at  addition,  for,  in  summing  up  a  long  column  of" 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  in  the  family  account 
book,  it  seldom  came  out  twice  the  same  way.  In 
after  life  I,  of  course,  used  logarithms  for  the 
higher  branches  of  science.  I  had  to  take  part  ia 
the  household  affairs,  and  to  make  and  mend  my 
own  clothes.  I  rose  early,  played  on  the  piano  and 
painted  during  the  time  I  could  spare  in  the  daylight 
hours,  but  I  sat  up  very  late  reading  '  Euclid.'  The 
servants,  however,  told  my  mother  '  it  was  no  won- 
der the  stock  of  candles  was  soon  exhausted,  for 
Miss  Mary  sat  up  reading  till  a  very  late  hour  ;^ 
whereupon  an  order  was  given  to  take  away  my- 
candle  as  soon  as  I  was  in  bed.  I  had,  however,, 
already  gone  through  the  first  six  books  of  '  Euclid,'' 
and  now  I  was  thrown  on  my  memory,  which  I  ex- 
ercised by  beginning  at  the  first  book,  and  demon- 
strating in  mj  mind  a  certain  number  of  problems, 
every  night,  till  I  could  nearly  go  through  the 
whole.  My  father  came  home  for  a  short  time  and, 
somehow  or  oth*ir,  finding  out  what  I  was  about, 
said  to  my  mother,  '  Peg,  we  must  put  a  stop  to 
this,  or  we  shall  have  Mary  in  a  straight-jacket  one 
of  these  days.  There  was  X.,  who  went  raving^ 
mad  about  the  longitude.'  "  \ 
(To  be  continued.)  1 


Slow  as  we  are  to  worship  God  in  any  way  j 
prayer  is  ever  a  more  ready  oiFering  than! 
praise.  Is  there  not  often  in  the  heart  at 
secret  feeling  that  offering  of  thanks  is  a 
waste  of  ^me— there  is  nothing  to  be  gaineS 
by  it  ?  So  prone  is  mammon  to  put  forth  his? 
claims  even  in  our  spiritual  concerns.  : 


TO  A  SKIYLARK.' 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "ALDORNERE,    A  PBNNSYLVANIAN 
IDYLL.  " 

Against  thy  prison  bars  stiil  fiercely  beating. 
With  restless  wings,  striving  to  find  thy  way 

Out  from  thy  gloomy  cell,  and  give  thy  greeting 
Triumphant,  to  the  broad  and  glorious  day. 

In  vain  endeavor,  thus,  thy  short  and  fleeting 
And  cheerless  life,  thou  here  wilt  wear  away. 

Poor  alien  !  can  it  be  that  thou  art  haunted 

By  visions  such  as  the  sad  exile  sees 
Of  some  deep,  amethystine  gulf  enchanted. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Where,  by  no  hand  of  mortal  ever  planted, 

Wild  blooms  are  reddening  for  the  golden  bees? 

Or  maddening  dreams  of  some  blue  lakelet  lying 
'Mid  the  white  Alps,  mirroring  hut  the  sun, 

A  star,  or  warbling  skylark  o'er  it  flying. 

To  meet  the  morn,  or,  when  the  day  was  done, 

Sinking  unto  his  mate,  and  sweetly  trying 
His  vespers,  o'er  his  nest  so  nearly  won  ? 

Or  yet  of  England's  hills,  and  of  the  auroral 
And  crimson  beams  flushing  the  orient  through 

Upon  her  highland  moors  the  rose-tints,  floral. 
Deepening  on  heath  bells,  wet  with  sweetest  dew 

Longing,  with  longing  vain,  to  join  the  choral 
And  exquisite  chaunt  far  in  the  skies  of  blue  ? 

Thy  alien  fellow  captives  never  greeting. 
Gathered  in  this  cell,  from  many  lands. 

Thou  wearest  out  thy  little  life,  and  fleeting. 
Striving  all  vainly  with  thy  prison-bands, 

Beating  against  them  with  a  restless  beating, 

To  gain  that  temple  grand,  not  made  with  hands. 


*  Written  on  seeing  one  at  a  bird  fancier's  in  Philadel 
phia,  earnestly  endeavoring  to  escape  from  Jts  cage. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BUDS. 

[Jnder  the  snow  are  the  tiny  buds, 

Hidden  away  from  sight, 
Like  weary  children  tucked  in  bed, 

Sleeping  the  live  long  night. 

Nor  heed  the  bite  of  the  chilling  frost, 

Nor  blast  of  the  tempest  feel ; 
Each  safely  lies  in  its  downy  bed. 

Made  fast  by  a  waxen  seal. 

A  long,  long  sleep  have  the  tiny  buds, 

Waiting  the  sun  and  rain. 
And  gentle  breath  of  the  warm  south  wind, 

To  waken  them  up  again. 

Not  so  with  the  babes  ; — as  dawns  the  day 

Peep  forth  little  rested  eyes. 
To  welcome  the  flood'of  golden  light 

That  brightens  the  morning  skies. 

Sweet  is  the  note  of  the  soaring  lark. 

Clear  is  the  wood-robin's  lay, 
Bright  is  the  beam  the  sun  sends  down 

To  gladden  the  heart  of  day. 

But  brighter  than  sun-ray — dearer  far 

Than  voice  of  song-bird  free  : 
The  ringing  laugh,  and  the  merry  shout, 

And  the  children's  minstrelsy. 

The  matin  song  that  at  early  morn, 

More  sweet  than  the  silv'ry  tones 
Of  vesper  bells  on  the  evening  air, 

Ring  out  from  the  little  ones. 

The  strength  and  beauty  of  days  to  come, 

The  perfume  yet  to  be  ; 
The  possible  things  the  heart  may  crave. 

For  time  and  eternity  ; 

The  promise  of  treasures  yet  untold, 

The  hopes  of  an  Eden-dawn, 
Are  held  in  the  grasp  of  these  budding  germs 

To  bloom  on  the  hgarth  and  lawn. 

0,  rich  are  the  homes  and  blest  the  hearts 
Where  these  buds  of  promise  grow  ; 

The  purest  and  truest  joys  of  life 
From  their  careful  culture  flow. 

L.  J.  R. 

Second  month  25th,  1874. 

Selected. 
TALENT   AND  FORCE. 

Lord  Derby,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
students  of  Liverpool  College,  touched  upon 
atopic  which  our  modern  methods  of  culture 
and  life  are  apt  to  leave  out  of  sight.  "Talent," 
he  said,  "  is  but  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which 
makes  it  penetrate  easily,  but  whether  it  pen- 
etrates deep  depends  on  the  force  applied  to 
it.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  in  my  belief 
that  particular  quality  of  intellectual  quick- 
ness and  sharpness  is  by  no  means  the  first 
qualification  for  a  successful  career,  many 
people  would  consider,  in  these  days  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  that  I  was  willfully 
indulging  in  a  paradox.  But  I  believe  it  is 
the  truth." 

If  Lord  Derby  is  right,  the  popular  esti- 
mation of  intellectual  ability  is  wrong,  for 
the  popular  estimate  always  awards  the  pre- 


eminence to  cleverness.  It  is,  however,  a  fact 
that,  to-day,  the  plodding  nations  rule  the 
world.  As  between  the  races  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  latter  are  quicker, 
but  the  former  are  dominant.  The  Gerraan.s' 
whom  it  was  the  custom  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  ridicule  as  a  phlegmatic  and  bar- 
barous people,  have  come  to  the  front  of 
modern  civilization.  As  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Englishman,  the  American  is  the 
quicker,  but  the  Englishman,  it  is  claimed, 
and  we  think  truly,  has  the  greater  Capacity 
for  sustained  intellectual  exertion.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  climate  or  a  tougher  muscu- 
lar fibre  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  In 
the  ancient  world,  the  deliberate,  resolved 
Eoman,  swept  down  the  acute,  versatile  Greek. 
The  battle  for  the  ascendancy  was  not  won  by 
the  swift,  but  by  the  enduring  people.  Noth- 
ing stands  out  with  more  prominence  in  the 
history  of  the  old  world  than  the  slowness  of 
Rome's  growth.  It  was  true  enough  that 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Lord  Derby's  distinction  between  talent 
and  force  is  intended  as  an  encouragement  to 
men  whose  powers  unfold  slowly.  Nature 
appears  to  have  no  fixed  law  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  faculties  ;  her  great 
minds  belong  to  both  classes.  Cromwell  and 
Caesar  were  civilians  till  middle  life  ;  Cowper 
and  Milton  wrote  their  best  poetry  after  they 
had  passed  their  meridian  ;  Franklin  knew 
nothing  of  science  till  after  he  had  retired 
from  business  ;  Morse  devoted  years  to  art 
before  he  became  an  inventor.  These  men 
acquired  new  faculties  and  did  the  work  that 
most  distinguished  them  in  their  later  years. 
The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  they 
had  the  quality  of  force,  which  keeps  the  in- 
tellectual machinery  constantly  at  work. 
Underneath  whatever  talent  they  possessed 
was  that  without  which  all  talent  is  valueless 
— persistence,  and  persistence  is  but  another 
name  for  an  infinite  patience. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  our  systems 
of  education  have  not  tended  to  develop  su- 
perficial talent  rather  than  real  ability,  which 
is  talent  with  force  behind  it.  Perhaps  the 
difficulty  is  chiefly  in  the  impatience  of  our 
young  men,  who  wish  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  be  done  with  the  processes  of  preparation 
for  life.  We  are  changing  for  the  better,  but 
slowly.  The  ready  speaker,  who  is  ready 
because  he  is  superficial,  is  still  preferred  to 
the  man  who  really  knows.  The  one  conspic- 
uous fact  in  our  civil  life  is  the  very  small 
ability  of  the  men  who  control  affairs.  What 
crude  theories  of  finance  are  expounded  in 
Congress.  What  clumsy  methods  of  taxation 
we  practice.  What  flimsy  ideas  are  prevalent 
with  regard  to  currency.  How  little  clear, 
dry  light  there  is  where  light  is  most  wanted. 
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It  all  comes  of  our  failing  of  mistaking  alert- 
ness for  strength,  of  the  contentment  of  the 
men  who  are  ready  with  their  readiness  as 
though  it  were  the  ail  in  all. 

"  (ienius,"  quotes  Lord  Derby,  "  consists  in 
an  enormous  capacity  for  taking  trouble,"  or, 
as  we  may  vary  the  expression.  Genius  is  a 
^reat  patience.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
highest  faith,  which  trusts  in  Providence,  and 
then  works  with  as  much  energy  as  if  there 
were  no  Providence.  He  who  can  add  a 
steady  force  to  whatever  talent  God  has  given 
him  will  come  to  the  front  in  this  world. 
Fortune  may  be  forbidding,  but  he  will  wrest 
success  from  fortune.  The  young  man  had 
already  found  out  life's  secret  who  replied  to 
-a  disparaging  remark,  "  But  I  can  plod." 

CORRESPONDENT. 

Samuel  Swain,  Bristol,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
<5orrespondent  of  Bristol  Monthlj  Meeting,  recently 
established. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 


Third  mo.  15th,  3  P.  M. 

"    10  A.  xM. 
"  3  P.  M. 


Haverford,  Pa., 
Whitemarsh,  Pa., 
Owynedd 

The  following  have  been  appointed  within  Salem 
^Quarter  for  the  next  three  months : 
Pennsneck,  N.  J.,  Third  mo.  15th,    3  P.  M. 

Woodbury,  "       22nd,    3  " 

MuUica  Hill,  "        29th,    3  " 

Upper  Greenwich,  Fourth  mo.   5th,    3  " 

Woodstown,  "       12th,  10^  A.M. 

Salem,  "       19th,  10  " 

Alloway's  Creek,  "       19th,    3  P.M. 


Greenwich, 
Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  May, 
Pennsneck, 
Pilesgrove, 


26th,  3 
3 

24th,  3 
31st,  3 
31st,  3 


ITEMS. 

The  highest  inhabited  spot  in  the  world  is  the 
Buddhist  cloister  of  Banle  (Thibet),  where  twenty 
priests  live,  at  the  enormous  altitude  of  16,500  feet. 

Aid  to  Microscopic  Investigation. — A.  useful 
siphon  slide  for  microscopes  was  recently  shown 
and  U3ed  to  illustrate  lectures  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  this  city.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  between 
two  glass  plates,  in  which  the  living  animal  to  be 
examiaed  is  placed.  Tbere  are  fine  perforations  at 
the  ends  of  the  chamber  suflQciencly  large  to  permit 
a  flow  of  water,  but  too  small  to  permit  the  escape 
of  the  animal.  A  reservoir  of  water  is  connected 
with  one  end  of  the  slide  by  an  elastic  tube,  and  a 
similar  tube  carried  beloio  the  level  of  the  reservoir 
permits  the  water  to  escape  and  insures  a  flow  of 
water  as  in  a  siphon.  The  animal  may  thus  be  kept 
in  full  life  and  health  for  hours  and  even  days,  and 
under  the  full  glare  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light  it 
suffers  no  injury. 

The  Transit  op  Venus. — Among  the  instruments 
prepared  for  photographing  the  apparent  contact  of 
Venus  with  the  edgs  of  ihe  sua  in  her  passage  over 
the  disk  of  the  latter  body,  that  of  Janssen  is  par- 
ticularly ingenious.  It  is  describad  as  follows  : 
The  photographic  plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  disk, 


fixed  upon  a  plate  which  rotates,  upon  an  axis  par- 
allel to  that  of  me  telescope.  Before  it  is  placed 
another  disk,  forming  a  screen,  in  whicH  is  a  small 
aperture,  in  order  to  limit  the  photographic  action 
to  the  edge  of  the  sun. "  Tne  plate  wuich  carries  the 
sensitive  uisk  has  one  hundred  and  eigUty  teeth  and 
is  placed  m  communication  with  an  escapement  ap- 
paratus actuated  Dy  an  electric  current.  At  each 
secoad  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  interrupts  iHe  cur- 
rent, and  the  plate  turns  one  too^h,  so  ttiat  at  each 
second  a  fresu  portion  ot  ttie  photographic  plate 
is  exposed.  Thus,  in  as  many  seconds,  Oue  hundred 
and  eigtity  images  of  the  sun  and  the  planet  can  be 
obtained.  When  tne  series  relating  to  the  first  con- 
tact is  obtained,  the  plate  is  witudrawn  and  another 
substituted,  wliich  gives  the  second  contact  and  so 
on  for  the  four. 

The  hydrate  of  chloral,  which  in  1869  cost  $80 
a  pound,  so  that  each  sleep  produced  by  it  could  be 
reckoned  at  $1,  is  now  advertised  on  tue  list  of  a 
German  chemical  factory  at  about  $2  a  pound. 
Such  a-n  enormous  reduction  in  the  price  of  a 
chemical  product  in  so  snort  a  time  has  rarely  oc- 
curred. PerUaps  the  only  parallel  case  is  metallic 
sodium,  which  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be  Had  for 
$2u0  a  pound,  but  can  now  be  made  for  seventy-five 
cents.  According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  secret  use 
of  chloral  in  England  has  become  so  great  that  the 
victims  must  be  put  in  tne  same  class  as  the  opium 
eaters.  In  proof  of  the  enormous  consumption,  he 
states  that,  during  the  last  year  and  a  iiaif,  four 
dealers  have  sold  forty  tons,  sutficient  to  give  nar- 
cotic doses  to  36,000,000  people  ;  in  otfier  words, 
every  person  in  England  could  nave  had  one  good 
sound  sleep  out  of  the  amount  sold. 

The  finest  kitchen-giruen  in  France  is  that  of 
Versailles.  It  oelongs  to  the  State,  and  brings  in 
a  yearly  revenue,  taKing  good  and  bad  years  to- 
ge'ther,  of  about  20,000  iraucs.  The  Assembly  has 
determined  to  apply  tliis  valuable  property  to  the 
formation  of  a  model  market-garden  and  school  of 
horticulture.  The  details  of  ttie  inatitution  are  no^ 
yet  arranged,  but  it  is  presumed  that  it  will  be  sup- 
porting, iind  that  it  will  render  valuable  assistance 
m  the  development  of  horticultural  science  in 
France. 

The  Snow  P'lowbr. — A  very  remarkable  account 
is  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March,  of  a 
so-called  snow-flower,  said  lo  nave  been  discovered 
by  Count  Anthoskotf,  in  1863,  in  the  northernmost 
portion  of  Siberia,  vvnere  the  earth  is  continually 
covered  with  a  coating  of  frost.  This  wonderful 
object  shoots  forth  from  the  frozen  soil  the  Urst  day 
of  the  year,  and  reaches  a  height  of  over  three 
feet,  blooms  on  the  third  day,  remains  open  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  returns  to  its  original  elements. 
It  shines  for  a  single  day,  toen  the  stem,  leaves  and 
flower  are  converted  into  snow.  The  leaves  are 
three  in  number,  and  about  three  incfies  in  diame- 
ter, covered  with  a  kind  of  microscopic  ice,  devel- 
oped only  on  that  side  of  the  stem  wnich  is  turned 
to  the  north.  Tne  flower,  wlien  open,  is  star- 
shaped.  Its  petals  of  the  same  length  with  the 
leaves,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide.  Un  the  third 
day  the  extremities  of  tUe  anthers,  which  are  five 
in  number,  show  minute  glistening  specks,  like  dia- 
monds, aoout  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  are 
the  seeds  of  this  astonishing  flower.  Count  Antho- 
skofi"  collected  some  of  thedc  seeds  and  hastened 
with  them,  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  placed  in 
a  pot  of  snow,  where  they  remained  for  an  entire 
year,  but  on  the  IsC  of  January,  1864,  the  snow- 
fl jwer  burst  through  its  icy  envelope,  and  displayed 
its  beauties  before  the  eyes  of  the  imperial  court. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
30ME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
BY  AMOS  PEASLEE  IN  1826. 

(A  few  lines  of  the  first  havin^^  been 
detached,  the  account  proceeds.) 

In  company  with  our  dear  Frieuds,  Azariah 
Hewlings  and  wife,  ^nd  her  sister  Deborah, 
who  was  a  minister,  we  proceeded  directly  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  Select  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  the  11th  of  Sixth  ratrnth,  1826;  a 
very  satisfactory  meeting.  On  First  day,  at  the 
morning  meeting  at  Newport,  our  Friend, 
A.  R.,  was  favored  in  testimony,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  A.  B.  also,  and  on  Second-day  at 
aine  o'clock,  the  meeting  for  business,  which 
3ontinued  by  adjournments  until  Fifth  day, 
ind  though  many  weighty  and  interesting 
subjects  were  di&cus^ed,  business  was  con- 
ducted in  much  harmony  and  condescension  ; 
ind  I  said  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  is  good  to 
Israel ;  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart,  for 
He  has  given  us  the  eaily,  and  not  withheld 
the  latter  rain  in  its  season  ;  magnified  and 
forever  praised  be  His  adorable  Name; 
amen  and  amen !  saith  ray  soul.  After 
meeting  rode  off  the  Island,  and  lodged  at 
Samuel  Newit's,  a  very  kind  Friend.  Sixth- 
lay  rested  and  wrote.  Seventh-day  attended 
Westport  Monthly  Meeting,  an  open  satis- 
factory season  ;  lodged  at  our  dear  friend. 
Prince  Wing's.  Fir^t  day  attended  Allen's 
Neck  Meeting;  the  springs  of  life  seemed 
very  low  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting,  but 


as  my  mind  was  given  up  to  the  Lord, 
whether  to  suffer  or  to  reign  with  Him,  at 
length  the  stone  was  rolled  away  from  the 
well's  mouth,  and  ability  mercifully  vouch- 
safed to  water  the  flock,  and  the  meeting 
ended  in  prayer  and  praise  to  Almighty 
goodness  for  the  adorable  riches  of  His  gra-.e. 

In  the  afternoon  visited  some  of  the  Lord's 
poor,  tried  children,  and  I  was  favored  with 
that  compassionate  disposition  that  grieve.^ 
for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph.  Second  day  ai- 
tended  New  Town  Meeting.  Third-day 
Smith's  Neck  ;  both,  I  believe,  measurably 
owned  and  favored  by  the  great  Head  of  tiie 
church.  Fourth-day  at  Apouigansett ;  sileiit, 
but  E.  Robson,  a  friend  from  Englani^, 
seemed  favored  to  speak  to  the  states  of  the 
people.  Dined  at  Butler  Sherman's,  in  whose 
family  we  had  a  religious  opi)ortunity,  iu 
which  the  love  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth 
arose  into  such  dominion  that  the  light  of 
heaven  seemed  to  dispel  all  darkness.  Lo  Iged 
at  Caleb  Sherman's.  Fifth-day,  Abraham 
Russel  being  my  companion,  we  attended 
Bedford  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  niy 
heart  was  filled  with  love,  and  my  mouth 
opened  to  declare  the  everlasting  Go&pel  <)i 
Jesus  Christ.  Sixth-day,  at  Fall  River,  wt- 
had  an  appointed  meeting  to  good  satisfaction. 
Seventh-day  at  Swanzey,  when  my  spirit  trav- 
ailed with  the  suffering  seed,  that  seemed  very 
low,  and  as  my  mind  was  baptized  with  them 
into  the  deeps,  and  therein  made  willhig,  as 
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Job  once  said,  "to  wait  all  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time;"  at  length  the  stone  was 
rolled  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  the  little 
fluck  was  abundantly  watered. 

First-day,  attended  Providence  meeting  in 
the  morning,  and  the  school  in  the  afternoon, 
to  good  satisfaction.  Second  day,  rode  back  to 
Swanzey  to    their   Monthly   Meeting,  and 
though  some  unruly,  ranting  spirits  seemed 
much  to  trouble  the  Church,  yet  truth  gave 
ns  the  victory,  to  the  rejoicing  of  many  hearts. 
Third-day,  at  Worin  we  had  an  appointed 
meeting  among  the  Baptists,  in  which  the 
■doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  largely  opened, 
I  believe,  to  good  satisfaction  ;  our  dear  friend 
Daniel  Braton  being  with  us,  and  much 
favored  in  a  short  and    lively  testimony. 
Fourth-day,  attended   Providence  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Fifth -day,  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  both  of  which  Truth's  testimony 
went  forth  with  clearness  and  good  demon- 
stration, especially  the  latter,  in  which  the  glor- 
ious gospel' redemption  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  renewedly  opened  to  my  view,  as 
my  mind  was  solely  dependent  on  Him  who 
has  the  key  of  David,  who  opened  the  un- 
speakable treasures  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, and  furnished  my  poor  mind  with  ability 
to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting 
go-^pel  of  life  and  salvation.    Put  up  with  our 
dear  friend  Josiah  Shove;  and  Sixth-day  of 
the  week,  and  30th  of  the  Sixth  month,  we 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  North- 
bri  lge,  a  time  of  close  exercise  and  deep 
mourning  over  the  lamentable  state  of  things 
as  then  seemed  to  be  opened  to  my  mind  very 
unexpectedly,  and  some  strength  was  merci- 
fully vouchsafed  to  labor  for  the  restoration 
of  love  and  unity  in  the  Church,  and  to 
sound  an  alarm  among  the  watchmen  upon 
the  walls.    After  meeting,  a  Friend  gave  me 
a  hint  that  1  was  not  mistaken  in  my  prospect 
of  the  state  of  things  in  that  meeting.  First- 
day,  we  attended  Bolton  Meeting  to  good 
satisfaction  ;  and  Second-day,  rode  to  Weare  ; 
and  Fourth-day  attended  meeting,  the  north 
side ;  Filth-day,  the  south  side,  in  both  of 
which,  especially  the  latter,  the  ever-blessed 
Truth  arose  into  dominion,  so  as  to  reign  over 
all.    Blessed  forever  be  the  great  name  of 
Israel's  helper,  for  without  Him  we  can  do 
nothing.    Sixth-day,  rode  to  Pittsfield ;  and 
First-day,  attended  their  meeting  to  some 
degree  of  satisfaction,  though  Truth  seemed 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  things  much  out  of 
order,  and  after  visiting  some  of  my  former 
acquaintances  and  relations,  I  returned  to 
Weare  and  attended  their  Monthly  Meeting; 
it  was  a  time  gratefully  to  be  remembered. 
The  trumpet  was  rtnewedly  sounded  as  on 
the  holy  mount,  and  a    solemn  assembly 
called,  and   the  people  gathered,  and  the 


watchword  was,  "  This  people  have  I  formed 
for  Myself;  they  shall  show  forth  My  praise," 
shewing  that  the  Lord  is  the  portion  of  His 
people,  and  the  Lord's  people  are  His  portion  ; 
and  as  the  Lord  is  holy,  so  holiness  becometh 
the  Lord's  house  forever,  and  many  hearts 
were  contrited  before  Him.  Returned  again  to 
Pittsfield,  Dover,  Berwick,  Sea  Brook,  Ames- 
bury,  Newbery,  Salem,  and  Lynn,  and  had 
some  precious  heavenly  meetings,  and  others 
only  so  in  a  small  degree.  Society  in  stme  of 
those  places  being  evidently  in  a  dwindling 
state.  The  spirit  of  ranterism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  lukewarmness  and  indifference  on 
the  other,  seemed  to  threaten  destruction,  but 
a  living  remnant  seemed  in  most  places  to  be 
preserved.  May  the  Lord  Almighty,  in  the 
adorable  riches  of  His  grace,  yet  bless  the 
very  dust  of  Zion,  and  gather  the  outcasts  of 
Israel  and  the  dispersed  of  Judah,  and  build 
up  and  fortify  Jerusalem. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Scandal. — A  story  is  told  of  a  woman 
who  freely  used  her  tongue  to  the  scandal  of 
others,  and  made  a  confession  to  the  priest  of 
what  she  had  done  He  gave  her  a  ripe 
thistle-top,  and  bade  her  to  go  out  in  various 
directions  and  scatter  the  seeds  one  by  one. 
Wondering  at  the  penance,  she  obeyed,  and 
then  returned  and  told  her  confessor.  To  her 
amazement,  he  bade  her  go  back  and  gather 
the  scattered  seeds  ;  and  when  she  objected 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  he  replied  that  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  gather  up  and 
destroy  all  the  evil  reports  which  she  had 
circulated  about  others.  Any  thoughtless, 
careless  child  can  scatter  a  handful  of  thistle- 
seed  before  the  wind  in  a  moment,  but  the 
strongest  and  wisest  man  cannot  gather  them 
again. — Methodist. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  FAITH." 
BY  THOMAS  FOULKE,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  interested  in, 
and  of  latter  years  increasingly  concerned 
for,  the  spread  of  a  lively  Chridiari  faith. 
Not  in  form,  ritual  or  ceremony,  but  in  a 
Divine  ever  present  Power,  sufiicient  for  man's 
salvation  and  redernpiion.  And  my  earnest 
desire  is  that  mankind  may  be  brought  to 
realize  and  adopt  it,  and  have  their  lives 
regulated  thereby ;  and  may  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  a  very  especial  manner,  build 
thereon  and  find  safety. 

We  speak  of  the  realm  of  faith,  and  the 
realm  of  reason,  and  correctly  so.  Where 
the  latter  ends  the  former  begins.  They  are 
not,  necessarily,  antagonistic,  yet  they  often 
appear  to  be  so.  There  is  no  need  of  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  anything  which  is  within 
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the  scope  of  reason.  It  is  only  in  those  great 
and  essential  principles  of  Christianity  which 
reason  cannot  comprehend  and  explain,  or 
which  lie  beyond  its  scope,  that  we  have  play 
for  the  exercise  of  faith.  "  Faith  being  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  It  has  become  the  settled 
•conviction  of  many,  that  the  tendency  of  this 
age  is  towards  rationalism,  if  not  materialism  ; 
perhaps  both. 

It  therefore  behooves  Friends,  as  well  as 
all  other  professors  of  the  Christian  religion, 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  inroads  of  its 
insidious  approach.  For  it  is  an  evil  of 
immense  magnitude.  When  we  consider  that 
this  rationalistic  theory  is  making  rapid 
strides,  that  it  has  become  aggressive  in  its 
character,  and  that  its  advocates  and  defend- 
■ers  rank  among  those  who  may  be  considered 
leaders,  in  some  sense,  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  science  and  philosophy,  we  may  well  pause 
and  consider.  These  so  called  teachers  pro- 
fess to  hnow  much,  are  confident  and  hold,  and 
look  down  upon  the  opposers  of  their  theory 
as  ignorant  and  of  but  little  account. 

Is  it  to  be  considered  that  there  is  great 
wisdom  in  man's  assumption  that  the  finite 
€an  comprehend  the  Infinite?  That  the  limited 
capacity  of  human  reason  can  find  out  the 
inscrutable  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
to  Him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  Thou  made 
me  thus?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  bow  in 
humility  and  confiding  faith  to  the  great 
Lord  of  all,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
and  accept  our  position  in  the  world  as  we 
find  it,  as  the  best  possible  for  its,  depending 
upon  our  Creator  who  built  the  Universe  to 
sustain,  uphold  and  govern  it  according  to 
His  sovereign  will  and  pleasure?  Not  daring 
to  assume  and  propagate  the  dogma  that  the 
Universe,  having  been  created,  will  run  of 
itself,  nor  that  frail,  finite,  fallible  man  can 
run  it.  Impious  thought!  He  who  doeth 
all  things  well  will  do  for  us  exceeding  abun- 
dantly, even  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think, 
if  we  will  only  put  our  trust  and  faith  in 
Him.  For  He  who  made  the  worlds,  and 
man  the  highest  order  of  His  workmanship, 
will  govern  all,  for  His  right  it  is,  and  bring 
all  to  obey  His  behests.  Then  let  there  be  a 
yielding  and  a  submission  on  our  part.  Let 
Him  command.  Let  us  obey.  "  For  there  is 
a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  understanding  "  This 
is  man's  great  characteristic.  It  is  that  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  above  the  other 
orders  of  creation.  He  is  accountable  to  God 
for  his  actions.  He  may,  by  sin  and  trans- 
gression, become  a  fallen  angel,  or,  by  obedi- 
ence and  faithfulness,  an  angel  in  light  and 
glory. 

"  We  were  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than 


that  of  earth."  "  There  is  a  realm  where  the 
rainbow  never  fades,  and  where  the  stars  will 
be  spread  out  before  us  like  the  islands  that 
slumber  on  the  ocean,  and  where  the  beauti- 
ful beings  that  here  pass  before  us  like  visions, 
shall  stay  in  our  presence  forever." 

And  this  beautiful  abode  is  heaven.  It  is 
the  residence  of  angel  and  archangel,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  No 
unclean  or  impure  thing  can  ever  enter  it. 

Man's  higher  nature,  the  spiritual,  the  im- 
mortal, points  out  his  higher  destiny.  The 
spiritual  is  above  the  natural ;  and  there  is 
a  continual  warfare  going  on  between  them 
as  to  which  shall  have  the  victory  and  the 
government  of  our  lives.  They  cannot  both 
govern  at  the  same  time.  The  spiritual 
should  govern  the  natural,  and  this  being 
governed  by  the  Creator,  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  Him.  It  is  to  man's  spiritual 
perceptions  and  understanding  alone,  that 
power  is  given  to  hear  the  voice  of  Deity,  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Divine'law.  Is 
it  not  proper  that  our  faith  should  extend 
thus  far,  even  though  it  come  in  conflict  with 
rationalistic  and  materialistic  notions?  It  is 
to  such  notions,  by  the  aid  of  that  which  sci- 
entists term  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature, 
that  they  attempt  to  build  up  this  system. 
It  is  an  error,  an  ignus  fatuus,  a  vapory 
opinion  only.  How  dreadful  the  thought 
that  the  Universe  can  do  without  God  !  that 
man,  proud  man,  with  the  great  faculty  and 
power  of  reason,  is  sufficient !  Man  should 
never  assume  the  prerogative  of  Deity.  "For 
the  Lord  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another, 
nor  His  praise  to  graven  images."  Then  let 
man  submit  to  the  turning  and  overturning  of 
the  Divine  hand  upon  him  in  simplicity  of 
faith;  let  him  come  under  the  refining  opera 
tion  of  the  Divine  word,  which  will  sanctify 
his  heart,  purify  his  affections,  regulate  all 
his  passions,  and  bring  all  into  subjection  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  Thus  securing  his  own 
eternal  happiness. 

New  York,  Third  mo.  5th,  1874. 

From  The  Methodist. 
CHEERFULNESS. 

Depend  upon  it,  those  who  gain  the  most 
love  and  are  the  nearest  to  perfect  happiness 
in  this  world,  where  all  must  sometimes  suffer, 
are  the  cheerful  ones;  those  who,  like  the 
little  birds,  can  trust  to  their  Father  for  daily 
bread, 

"  And  feel  at  heart  that  One  above, 
la  perfect  wisdom,  pefect  love, 
Is  working  for  the  best;"' 

and  who.  when  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity 
obscure  the  light,  can  look  through  them  all 
at  the  blue  sky  beyond,  and  hopefully  wait 
for  the  sunshine.    Be  cheerful,  so  the  world 
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will  be  made  a  little  brighter  while  you  are 
in  it,  and  a  dark  spot  be  left  when  you  are 
gone.  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  quot- 
ing those  lines  of  Goldsmith,  which  so  beauti- 
fully describe  the  cheerful,  contented  spirit : 

"Like  some  tall  cliff,  that  rears  its  awful  form 
Above  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 
— Mary  Rudland. 


SELF  DISCIPLINE. 

There  is  always  some  danger  of  self-disci- 
pline leading  to  a  state  of  self-confidence  ; 
and  the  more  so  when  the  motives  for  it  are 
of  a  poor  and  worldly  character,  or  the  re- 
sults of  it  outward  only  and  superficial.  But, 
surely  when  a  man  has  got  the  better  of  any 
bad  habit  or  evil  disposition,  his  sensations 
should  not  be  those  of  exultation  only. 
Ought  they  not  rather  to  be  akin  to  the  shud- 
dering faintness  with  which  he  would  survey 
a  chasm  that  he  had  been  guided  to  avoid, 
or  with  which  he  would  recall  to  mind  a  du- 
bious deadly  struggle  which  had  terminated 
in  his  favor  ? 

Self-discipline  is  grounded  on  self-knowl- 
edge. A  man  may  be  led  to  resolve  upon 
some  general  course  of  self  discipline  by  a 
faint  glimpse  of  his  moral  degradation  ;  let 
him  not  be  contented  with  that  small  insight. 
He  must  try  to  probe  his  own  nature  thor- 
oughly ;  must  strive  to  learn  the  whole  truth 
about  himself,  and  not  shrink  from  telling  it 
to  his  own  soul. 

Imagine  the  soul,  then,  thoroughly  awake 
to  its  state  of  danger,  and  the  whole  energies 
of  the  man  devoted  to  self-improvement.  At 
this  point  there  often  arises  a  habit  of  intro- 
spection which  is  too  limited  in  its  nature  ; 
we  scrutinize  each  action  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
by  itself,  independent  and  self-originating  ; 
and  so  our  scrutiny  does  less  good,  perhaps, 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  pain  it  gives 
and  the  resolution  it  requires.  Any  truthful 
examination  into  our  actions  must  be  good  ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  until 
it  becomes  both  searching  and  progressive. 
Its  aim  should  be  not  only  to  investigate 
instances,  but  to  discover  principles.  Thus, 
suppose  that  our  conscience  upbraids  us  for 
any  particular  bad  habit  ;  we  then  regard 
each  instance  of  it  with  intense  self  reproach, 
and  long  for  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
amendment  which  seems  certain  to  arise  from 
our  pangs  of  regret.  The  trial  comes  ;  and 
sometimes  our  former  remorse  is  awakened 
and  saves  us  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  forgotten, 
and  our  conduct  is  as  bad  as  it  was  before 
our  conscience  was  awakened.  Now  in  such 
a  case  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 


strive  to  discover  where  it  is  that  we  are? 
wrong  in  the  heart.  This  is  not  to  be  done 
by  weighing  each  particular  instance,  and^ 
observing  after  what  interval  it  occurred, 
and  whether  with  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
temptation  than  usual  ;  instead  of  dwelling 
chiefly  on  mere  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
we  should  try  and  get  at  the  substance  of 
the  thing,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  fundamen- 
tal precept  of  God  is  violated  by  the  habit  in 
question.  That  precept  we  should  make  our 
study  ;  and  then  there  is  more  hope  of  a  per- 
manent amendment.  ...... 

It  is  by  adding  to  our  good  purposes,  and 
nourishing  the  afl?ections  which  are  rightly 
placed,  that  we  shall  best  be  able  to  combat 
the  bad  ones.  By  adopting  such  a  course 
you  will  not  have  yielded  to  your  enemy, 
but  will  have  gone,  in  all  humility,  to  form 
new  alliances.  You  will  then  resist  an  evil 
habit  with  the  strength  which  you  have 
gained  in  carrying  out  a  good  one.  You  will 
find,  too,  that  when  you  set  your  heart  upon 
the  things  that  are  worthy  of  it,  the  small 
selfish  ends,  which  used  to  be  so  dear  to  it, 
will  appear  almost  disgusting ;  you  will  wonder 
that  they  could  have  had  such  hold  upon  you. 

In  the  same  way,  if  you  extend  and  deep- 
en your  sympathies,  the  prejudices  which 
have  hitherto  clung  obstinately  to  you  will 
fall  aw^ay  ;  your  former  uncharitabieness  will 
seem  absolutely  distasteful ;  you  will  have 
brought  home  to  it  feelings  and  opinions  with 
which  it  cannot  live. 

Man,  a  creature  of  two-fold  nature,  body 
and  soul,  should  have  both  parts  of  that  na- 
ture engaged  in  any  matter  in  which  he  iS' 
concerned  ;  spirit  and  form  must  both  enter 
into  it.  It  is  idol-worship  to  substitute  the 
form  for  the  spirit  ;  but  it  is  a  vain  philoso- 
phy which  seeks  to  dispense  with  the  form. 
All  this  applies  to  self-discipline. 

See  how  most  persons  love  to  connect  some 
outward  circumstance  with  their  good  resolu- 
tions ;  they  resolve  on  commencing  the  new 
year  with  a  surrender  of  this  bad  habit ;  they 
will  alter  their  conduct  as  soon  as  they  are 
at  such  a  place.  The  mind  thus  shows  its 
feebleness  ;  but  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
support  it  naturally  seeks  is  useless.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  to  turn  our  chief  at- 
tention to  the  attainment  of  right  principles, 
we  cannot  safely  neglect  any  assistance  which 
may  strengthen  us  in  contending  against  bad 
habits ;  far  is  it  from  the  spirit  of  true  hu- 
mility to  look  down  upon  such  assistance. 
Still  these  auxiliaries  partake  of  a  mechanical 
nature  ;  we  must  not  expect  more  from  them 
than  they  can  give  ;  they  may  serve  as  aids  ta 
memory  ;  they  may  form  landmarks,  as  it 
were,  of  our  progress  ;  but  they  cannot,  of 
themselves,  maintain  that  progress. — Helps. 
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The  following  extract  from  Fenelon  was 
ipublished  in  the  "  Intelligencer  "  many  years 
■ago,  but  reading  it  again  in  the  Christian 
Hegister,  we  were  renewedly  impressed  with 
its  excellence,  and  feel  that  it  is  worthy  a  re- 
print : 

FIDELITY  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

Great  virtues  are  rare ;  the  occasions  for 
rthem  are  very  rare ;  and  when  they  do  occur 
we  are  prepared  for  them  ;  we  are  excited  by 
'the  grandeur  of  the  sacrifice ;  we  are  sup- 
'ported  either  by  the  splendor  of  the  deed  in 
'the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  by  the  self-compla- 
cency that  we  experience  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  an  uncommon  action.  Little  things 
rare  unforeseen  ;  they  return  every  moment  ; 
they  come  in  contact  with  our  pride,  our  in- 
dolence, our  haughtiness,  our  readiness  to 

'  take  offense ;  they  contradict  our  inclinations 
perpetually.    We  would  much  rather  make 

'  certain  great  sacrifices  to  God,  however  vio- 
lent and  painful  they  might  be,  upon  condi- 

'    tion  that  we  should  be  rewarded  by  liberty  to 

■  'follow  our  own  desires  and  habits  in  the  de- 
tails of  life.  It  is,  however,  only  by  fidelity 
in  little  things  that  a  true  and  constant  love 
^0  God  can  be  distinguished  from  a  passing 
rfervor  of  spirit.  .  .  .  . 

Let  us  remember  that  God  looks  in  our 
•actions  only  for  the  motive.  The  world  judges 
•us  by  appearance ;  God  counts  for  nothing 
what  is  most  dazzling  to  men.  What  He  de- 
^sires  is  a  pure  intention,  true  docility,  and  a 
Sincere  self-renunciation.  All  this  is  exercised 
more  frequently,  and  in  a  way  that  tries  us 
more  severely,  on  common  than  on  great  oc- 
-casions.  Sometimes  we  cling  more  tenacious- 
£ly  to  a  trifle  than  to  a  great  interest.  It 
♦would  give  us  more  pain  to  relinquish  an 
amusement  than  to  bestow  a  great  sum  in 
•charity.  We  are  more  easily  led  away  by 
little  things,  because  we  believe  them  more 
innocent  and  imagine  that  we  are  less  at- 
i;aghed  to  them  ;  nevertheless,  when  God  de- 
prives us  of  them,  we  soon  discover  from  the 
ipain  of  privation  how  excessive  and  inexcus- 
able was  our  attachment  to  them.  The  sin- 
cerity of  our  piety  is  also  impeached  by  the 
neglect  of  minor  duties.  What  probability  is 
"there  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
great  sacrifices  when  we  shrink  from  slight 
ones  ? 

But  what  is  most  dangerous  to  the  mind  is 
the  habit  it  acquires  of  unfaithfulness.  True 
love  to  God  thinks  nothing  small.  All  that 
can  please  or  displease  Him  is  great.  It  does 
not  produce  constraint  and  weak  scruples,  but 
it  places  no  limits  to  its  fidelity  ;  it  acts  with 
simplicity,  and  as  it  is  not  embarrassed  with 
things  that  God  has  not  commanded,  it  never 


hesitates  a  moment  about  what  He  does  com* 
mand,  whether  it  be  great  or  small. 

Those  persons  who  are  naturally  less  exact 
ought  to  make  an  inviolable  law  with  them- 
selves about  trifles.  They  are  tempted  to 
despise  them  ;  they  have  a  habit  of  thinking 
them  of  no  consequence ;  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  insensible  growth  of  the  passions ;  they 
forget  even  their  own  most  fatal  experience. 
They  trust  to  a  delusive  courage,  though  it 
has  before  failed  them,  for  the  support  of 
their  fidelity. 

"  It  is  a  trifle,"  they  say,  it  is  nothing." 
True;  but  it  is  a  nothing  that  will  be  every- 
thing to  you ;  a  trifle  that  you  prefer  to  the 
will  of  God  ;  a  trifle  that  will  be  your  ruin. 
There  is  no  real  elevation  of  mind  in  a  con- 
tempt of  little  things ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
from  too  narrow  views  that  we  consider  those 
things  of  little  importance  which  have  in  fact 
such  extensive  consequences.  The  more  apt 
we  are  to  neglect  small  things,  the  more  we 
ought  to  fear  the  effects  of  this  negligence,  be 
watchful  over  ourselves,  and  place  around  us, 
if  possible,  some  insurmountable  barrier  to 
this  remissness.  Do  not  let  us  be  troubled  at 
this  constant  attention  to  trifles ;  at  first  it 
will  require  courage  to  maintain  it,  but  it  is 
a  penance  that  we  have  need  of,  and  that  will 
at  last  bring  us  peace  and  serenity.  God  will 
gradually  render  this  state  pleasant  and  easy 
to  us. — Fenelon. 


A  TRUTH  may  be  self-evident  to  one  mind 
which  is  not  self-evident  to  another,  but  may 
require,  on  the  contrary,  a  laborious  process 
or  verification.  And  does  not  this,  again, 
lead  us  to  see  how  entirely  dependent  are  the 
phenomena  of  mind  upon  the  power  of  special 
faculties,  and  how  this  power  is  itself  depen- 
dent on  the  adjustments  of  organization  ?  In 
the  world  of  physics,  we  know  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  movements  which  never  make 
themselves  sensible  to  us — pulsations  which 
excite  in  our  eyes  no  sense  of  light,  and 
others  which  excite  in  our  ears  no  sense  of 
sound — and  all  this  for  the  want  of  adjusted 
organs.  And  so  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind 
of  man  were  an  instrument  attuned  only  to 
a  certain  range  of  knowledge,  but  as  if  within 
that  range  it  were  cai)able  of  finer  and  finer 
adjustments  to  the  harmonies  of  truth.  These 
cannot  make  themselves  heard  where  there  is 
no  organ  to  catch  the  sound.  Nor  could  that 
organ  translate  them  into  thought — into  that 
conscious  apprehension  of  which  an  idea  es- 
sentially consists — had  it  not  its  own  pre-ad- 
justed  relation  to  the  verities  of  the  world. 
— Argyle. 

Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue, 
kespeth  his  soul  from  troubles. — Solomon. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DR.  LOED's  lectures. 
(Continued  from  page  43.) 

The  life  of  Charlemagne  was  the  topic  of  the 
15th  lecture,  but  my  inability  to  attend  it 
prevents  any  notice  of  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treated.  Gregory  the  7th  was  next  in  or- 
der. He  was  born  near  Soana,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1015,  and  received  the  family  name  of 
Hildebrand.  His  youth  was  spent  at  Rome, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary's  ;  from  there 
he  went  to  France  and  became  an  inmate  of 
the  celebrated  monastery  at  Cluny.  Here 
his  education  was  perfected,  and  from  this 
training  he  acquired  those  habits  of  austerity 
which  distinguished  his  whole  life.  His  ef- 
forts to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  church  sub- 
jected him  to  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy, 
who  endeavored  to  prevent  his  election  to  the 
papacy,  which  occurred  in  1093.  He  issued 
a  mandate,  enjoining  celibacy  on  the  clergy, 
and  prohibited  the  sale  of  indulgences  ;  he 
also  forbid  the  right  of  investiture,  which 
permitted  a  grant  of  land  or  other  benefices 
by  the  clergy.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
class  who  were  reaping  the  benefit ;  but  he 
saw  that  society  was  groaning  under  these 
abuses,  and  needed  a  strong  arm  to  redress 
them.  He  labored  unceasingly,  by  personal 
exhortation,  by  encyclical  letters,  by  remon- 
strance and  censure,  to  enforce  the  details  of 
church  discipline.  But  the  offending  Bish- 
ops appealed  to  Henry  III,  of  Germany, 
for  support.  He  sustained  them  in  their 
disobedience,  and  was  summoned  by  the  Pope 
to  appear  at  Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of 
disrespect  preferred  against  him.  Henry 
treated  this  demand  with  indifference,  and 
assembled  a  diet  at  Worms  in  1076,  at  which 
he  formally,  and  with  ostentatious  authority, 
deposed  the  PontiflP  and  absolved  the  clergy 
from  any  allegiance  to  him. 

This  struggle  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  was  the  conflict  of  the  century, 
— two  great  forces  publicly  arraigned  against 
each  other.  The  surrender  of  either  involved 
great  issues. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Henry's  action 
reached  the  Pope  he  assembled  a  council,  and 
publicly,  with  great  solemnity,  pronounced  an 
anathema  and  sentence  of  excommunication 
upon  the  Emperor.  The  news  of  this  papal 
denunciation  was  electric.  For  by  the  laws 
of  the  Empire  such  an  anathema,  if  not  re- 
voked within  a  year,  would  absolve  all  sub- 
jects from  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

Henry  trembled  for  his  throne,  although 
he  professed  to  treat  the  edict  with  indiffer- 
ence; but  its  effect  was  too  manifest  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  longer  disregard  it. 
The  safety  of  the  crown  was  in  imminent 
peril. 


Assuming  an  appearance  of  penitence,  he  t 

set  out  in  mid-winter  with  his  wife  and  infant  t 

son,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  exposed  for  t 

three  days  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  ( 

Clad  in  a  hair  cloth  shirt  as  a  symbol  of  pen-  t 
itence,  he  stood  a  bare  footed  suppliant  at  the 

gate  of  the  Papal  palace.    After  this  humili-  f 

ation,  the  Pope  consented  to  remove  the  ban  o 

of  excommunication.    But  the  repentance  of  t 

Henry  was  only  nominal  ;  successes  renewed  a 

his  courage,  his  feeling  of  hostility  returned,.  s 

and  in  1080  he  again  deposed  the  Pope  and  e 

appointed  a  successor.    His  force  was  suffi-  ti 

cient  to   execute   his  plans,  and  Gregory  li 

retired  to  Monte-Cassino,  where  he  died  m  c 

1805  with  these  pathetic  words  upon  his  lips:-  I 

"I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,.  d 

therefore  I  die  an  exile."  o 

At  this  period  of  the  world  we  are  pre-  a 

pared  to  express  a  feeling  of  gratification.  e 

that  Henry  obtained  the  ascendancy.    The-  a 

Doctor  with  enthusiasm  said  "  it  were  better  id 

that  he  had  died  than  submitted."    But  there  'n 

is  much  in  the  character  of  Gregory  to  respect  |t 

and  admire.  j 

The  laws  for  the  government  of  the  churck  ,  el 

were  superior  to  the  civil  code.    The  Barons  '  ai 

were  ignorant  and  cruel.    Very  many  abuses^  lli 

deformed  society,  and  Gregory  believed  that  jni 

church  discipline  was  more  etfective  to  cor-  m 

rect  them  than  the  arm  of  civil  power.  With  = 
unbending  energy  he  sought  to  restrain  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  his  subjects.  He 

befriended  the  friendless— providing  shelter  i 

for  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  affording  re-  | 
lief  to  the  poor.    But  the  one  great  error  of 
his  life  was  the  attempt  to  enforce  celibacy 

upon  the  clergy.    The  idea  that  marriage  {], 

was  incompatible  with  a  pure  spiritual  life  \^ 
was  founded  upon  a  dogma  of  the  church. 

that  should  have  ff)und  no  place  in  the  minds  | 

of  the  people.     The  fruits  were  dark  and  j  j,, 

evil  only.                                           ^  i  1 

St.   Bernard,  the   subject  of  the   nine-  Ua 

teenth  lecture,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  al 

theologians  of  the  12th  century.    At  an  early  '  im 
age,  he,  with  five  brothers  and  a  few  friends,. 
who  had  been  influenced  by  his  persuasive 

eloquence,  entered  the  monastry  of  Citeaux.  i  cj^ 

In  1015  he  was  elected  Abbott,  and  thence-  \\^ 

forward  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  tk 

calling.  I  la[ 

One  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  monasteries  1 8X] 

of  the  order  of  the  Bernardines  were  founded  j  Tai 

by  him,  and  his  remarkable  eloquence  swelled  I  k 

the  number  of  converts  to  an  unparalled  ex-  8j 

tent.    So  powerfully  did  his  appeals  control  k 

the  minds  of  men,  that  wives  and  mothers  k 

sought  to  protect  their  families  from  his  influ-  k 

euce.    Another  circumstance  contributed  to  i  k 

increase  their  ranks.    The  sons  of  indigent  I  4 

parents  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  n 
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the  monastery,  and  if  meritorious,  were  raised  I 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  church.    All  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  were  abolished,  and  a  pow- 
Brful  influence  was  thus  exerted  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Europe. 

In  leaving  the  character  of  St.  Bernard  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  his  mera- 
3ry.  A  life  so  spiritual,  so  full  of  Christian 
thought,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dry 
md  cold  scholasticism  of  his  age.  He  was 
5aid  to  be  intolerant  in  his  treatment  of  Ab- 
jlard,  and  he  refuted  with  ardor  what  seemed 
:o  him  to  be  heresy,  although  he  rejected 
limself  the  doctrine  of  the  "  immaculate  con 
jeption,"  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
French  church.  He  rose  superior  to  the  preju- 
iices  of  his  age  in  repressing  the  persecutions 
)f  the  Jews  in  Germany.  So  eloquent  was  he, 
md  so  silvery-toned  his  voice,  that  he  re- 
;eived  the  title  of  the  "  melliffluous  Doctor," 
md  his  writings  were  termed  "  a  river  of  Para- 
lise."  Luther  said  of  him,  "  if  ever  there 
vas  on  earth  a  God-fearing  and  holy  monk, 
t  was  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairveaux." 

The  closing  sentences  of  Dr.'  Lord  were 
eloquently  impressive.  He  described  a  sick 
md  weary  soul  in  its  reachings  after  a  higher 
ife,  a  better  destiny,  but  we  cannot  do  the 
natter  justice  and  refrain  from  further  com- 
nent.  E.  P.  C. 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  wanted  to  hear  how  you  finished  your 
irduous  concern,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  informed 
;hat  you  both  arrived  safely  at  home  in  usual 
lealth,  and,  over  and  above  all,  in  that  sweet 
peace  of  mind  that  the  world  can  neither  give 
aor  take  away.  Oh  what  great  encourage- 
nent  to  others  to  dedicate  themse'ves  fully  to 
;he  service  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Often 
lave  my  prayers  been  put  up  to  Him  who  is 
I  God  hearing  prayer,  that  He  would  send 
nto  His  vineyard  faithful  and  devoted  labor- 
jrs  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people,  and 
jspecially  the  members  of  our  religious  So 
jiety,  making  as  we  do  the  high  profession  of 
Deiug  led  and  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  ; 
.herefore  I  felt  thankful  for  your  visit  and 
abors  among  us.  I  hear  much  satisfaction 
expressed,  and  trust  your  labors  were  not  in 
^■ain.  If  the  visited  do  not  profit  by  it  the 
ault  will  be  ours  ;  and  I  feel  that  you  can 
say  as  I  did  once,  to  one  who,  not  fully  un- 
ierstanding  the  subject  after  I  had  said  to 
tier  in  reply  to  her  inquiries,  that  I  had  at- 
:ended  all  the  meetings  in  our  portion  of  the 
■0  Society,  and  many  of  them  more  than  once, 
\[  ihe  said,  "And  what  good  has  it  all  done  ?" 
replied.    It  has  done  a  greater  amount  of 


good  than  human  language  can  portray.  It 
has,  by  the  mercy  of  Jehovah,  saved  thus  far 
one  immortal  soul.  It  surely  is  an  unspeak- 
able favor  to  feel  acquitted  in  the  Divine 
sight,  and  the  ministration  of  justitication  by 
Him  is  indeed  glorious,  althf)Ugh  we  feel  un- 
worthy of  the  favor,  ancl  that  all  praise  is 
due  to  Him  who  fulfils  the  promise  to  be  a 
Helper  in  the  needful  time.  Blessed  be  His 
name.  Without  His  aid  we  poor,  frail  crea- 
tures could  do  no  good  thing ;  even  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  we  cannot  keep  in  a 
state  acceptable  to  Him  without  His  help. 
Under  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  often 
when  the  aspiration  of  my  soul  arises  to  the 
Divine  majesty,  the  language  is.  If  I  did  not 
know  that  I  am  the  workmanship  of  Thy 
power  and  wisdom,  I  would  not  dare  to  ap- 
proach Thee  even  in  prayer.  Then  again, 
when  we  feel  our  own  littleness  and  His  om- 
nipotence and  majesty,  how  can  we  presume 
to  omit  the  performance  of  any  duty  we  I'eel 
He  requires  of  us.  Oh  !  then,  dear  friend,  do 
not  plead  excuses  when  any  service  is  re- 
quired of  thee.  Thou  hast  realized  the  sure 
and  abundant  reward  of  Him  who  is  all  love 
and  mercy. 

I  know  the  cross  to  the  creature  is  great, 
and  that  deep  trials  and  baptisms  are  to  be 
endured  to  humble  and  prepare  instruments 
to  labor  in  His  vineyard,  but  look  to  Him, 
and  rely  upon  Him,  and  He  will  carry  thee 
through  all,  and  put  a  new  song  in  thy  mouth, 
even  praises  to  His  adorable  name. 

I  am  glad  of  evidences  among  Friends  of 
advancing  liberality,  may  I  not  say  enlighten- 
ment f  A  brighter  day,  I  trust,  is  about  to 
dawn  upon  us,  when  spiritual  freedom  can  be 
enjoyed,  and  every  one  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press properly  and  seasonably  the  deepest 
convictions  of  his  heart  and  understanding, 
which  are  both  illuminated  by  the  same  glori- 
ous efflilgence,  without  apprehension  ^  of 
"  church  "  censure,  or  rather,  without  being 
subjected  to  censure  and  unfavorable  criti- 
cisms by  officious  members  of  our  Society  or- 
ganization. 

Tne  foundation  principles  of  our  religious 
Society  or  "  Church,"  which  are  the  out- 
growths from  obedience  to  the  comprehensive 
injunction,  "  Mind  the  Light,"  are  broad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold  and  .-up- 
port  the  whole  family  of  man. 

As  stated  on  the  last  page  of  the  "  Young 
Friends'  Manual,"  The  principles  and  tes- 
timonies of  Friends  are  as  pure  as  divinity,  as 
broad  as  humanity,  and  as  enduring  as  eter- 
nity. If  only  lived  out  by  all  mankind,  they 
would  restore  paradise,  supply  all  the  wants 
of  our  consciousness,  and  make  a  Heaven 
upon  earth  ;  and  every  individual,  however 
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humble  and  wherever  situated,  who  faithful- 
1}^  and  devotedly,  in  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  lives  out  these  pure  and  holy  princi- 
ples in  the  exercise  of  universal  love,  kind- 
ness and  charity,  is  already  with  God  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  established  in  peace 
and  bliss. 


_^  FRIENDS'  mTELLIGENCER. 

I'HI'^^ADBLPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  21,  1874 

Charles  Sumner.— We  join  in  the  general 
feeling  of  sorrow  which  is  spread  over  the 
nation,  in  view  of  the  death  of  this  eminent 
mau.  His  persistent  advocacy  of  every  just 
and  enlightened  measure  of  reform  since  his 
entrance  into  public  life,  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  however  his  judg- 
ment may  at  times  have  erred.  The  purity 
of  his  motives  has  never  been  seriously  ques 
tioned. 

Charles  Surnner,  from  the  day  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  Senate,  was  very  earnest  in 
his  opposition  to  the  slave  labor  system  in  the 
Southern  States.  For  a  time  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  advanced  position  he  occupied, 
and  he  never  permitted  to  pass  unimproved 
an  opportunity  to  assail  slavery.  His  elo- 
quent and  carefully  prepared  speeches  on 
this  subject  were  extensively  read  and  greatly 
admired  throughout  the  country,  and  were 
considered  models  of  literary  composition. 
One  of  his  most  eloquent  and  forcible  speeches, 
delivered  in  the  Senate  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
during  the  Kansas  excitement,  brought  upon 
him  the  cruel  personal  attack  from  the  effects 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  never  entirely 
recovered 

When  slavery  became  a  thing  of  the  past, 
he  devoted  his  energies  and  great  talents  to 
securing  "  civil  rights  "  for  the  race  he  had 
so  long  labored  to  benefit.  For  his  consis- 
tent devotion  to  their  cause  when  they  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  an  advocate,  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  will,  we  believe,  hold 
him  in  grateful  reme nbrance.  Almost  the 
last  words  that  he  breathed  were,  "  Take  care 
of  my  civil  rights  bill."  Even  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  the  prayer  for  justice 
trembled  upon  his  lips. 

Sumner's  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  peace 
commenced  as  earlv  as  the  year  1845,  when, 


on  the  anniversary  of  American  Independ- 
ence, he  pronounced  an  oration,  before  the 
Boston  authorities,  on  "  The  True  Grandeur 
of  Nations."  This  oration,  worthy  of  his 
best  days,  when  experience  and  culture  had 
ripened  his  talents,  was  pronounced  by  Rich- 
ard Cobden  "  the  noblest  contribution  made 
by  any  modern  writer  to  the  cause  of  peace." 

Said  the  orator  on  this  occasion  : 

"  War  is  utterly  and  irreconcilably  incon- 
sistent with  true  greatness.  Man  has  wor- 
shipped in  military  glory  a  phantom  idol, 
compared  with  which  the  colossal  images  of 
ancient  Babylon  or  modern  Hindostan  are 
but  toys  ;  and  we  in  this  favored  land  of  free- 
dom, in  this  blessed  day  of  light,  are  among 
the  idolators.  The  Heaven-descended  injuc- 
tion,  know  thyself,  still  speaks  to  an  unheed- 
ing world  from  the  far-off  letters  of  gold  at 
Delphi;  know  thyself —hiow  that  the  moral  is 
the  noblest  part  of  man,  transcending  far  that 
which  is  the  seat  of  passion,  strife,  and  war — 
nobler  than  the  intellect  itself.  ....  True 
greatness  consists  in  imitating,  as  nearly  as 
possible  for  finite  man,  the  perfections  of  an 
Infinite  Creator;  above  all,  in  cultivating 
those  highest  perfections,  justice  and  love. 
.  .  .  .  The  True  grandeur  of  humanity 
is  in  moral  elevation,  sustained,  enlightened, 
and  decorated  by  the  intellect  of  man," 

The  disease  from  which  death  resulted  was 
an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  com- 
plicated with  symptoms  of  a  rheumatic  or 
gouty  nature.  Dr.  Brown  Sequard  says  that 
the  convulsion  that  took  place  at  death  was 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  death 
of  Sumner  took  place  at  Washington,  Third 
month  11th,  1874.    He  was  aged  63  years. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  last  hours  are 
of  tender  interest.  From  the  Press  of  this 
city,  we  take  these  words  : 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  eventful  scene, 
Judge  Hoar  came  into  the  room,  when  the 
Senator  again  called  attention  to  the  "  civil 
rights  bill,"  whereupon  Judge  Hoar  promised 
him  that  it  should  not  be  lost,  at  the  same 
time  kissing  the  Senator's  hand.  About  ten 
minutes  before  his  death,  he  called  Judge 
Hoar  and  said,  "  Tell  Emerson  I  love  and 
revere  him."  The  Judge  answered,  "I  will 
tell  Emerson  you  love  and  revere  him,  for  he 
has  told  me  you  had  the  whitest  soul  he  ever 
knew." 

The  Temperance  Movement. — The  great 
temperance  agitation,  which  origina'ed  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  is  now 
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i  earing  down  all  opposition  in  some  of  our 
(  Vestern  cities  and  towns,  is  one  of  the  most 
If  ote worthy  incidents  of  the  day  ; — reraark- 
if  ble  alike  for  the  unusual  means  employed, 
i  nd  for  the  degree  of  success  with  which  it 
1-  as  been  attended. 

Alluding  to  one  of  the  towns  in  which  this 
."  lovement  began,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  In- 
ependent "  writes : 

"  Too  much  leisure  invites  dissipation,  and  many 
[  f  the  scions  of  our  excellent  old  families  have 
1  one  under  before  the  destroying  evil  of  intemper 
nee.  Hardly  a  prominent  family  in  Hillsbjrough 
ut  has  felt  the  keen  shafts  of  this  adversary.  In 
)me  all  the  male  members  have  died  intemperate 
r  are  in  danger  of  doing  so.  If  it  were  not  im- 
roper,  I  could  connect  with  the  names  of  most  of 
le  women,  who  are  prominent  in  carrying  on  this 
lOvement  in  two  of  the  largest  places  in  which  this 
'ork  has  been  highly  successful,  (some  one  dear  as 
fe  cut  down  in  youth  or  manhood)  with  some  of 
hose  names  the  country,  at  large,  is  not  unfa- 
lillar." 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  we  can  readily 
nagine  that  the  long  endured  feelings  of 
istress,  which  at  first  found  vent  in  the  secret 
ppeal,  "How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  shall 
lis  terrible  evil  continue  ?"  should,  at  last, 
lailave  culminated  in  such  a  movement, 
m  l  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  agita- 
oijion  is  spasmodic  in  its  character,  and  that, 
ke  other  popular  excitements,  it  will  in 
rease  to  a  certain  extent  and  then  die  away, 
lose  participating  in  it  returning  to  the 
'onted  calm  of  their  lives,  looking  back,  it 
lay  be,  with  wonder  on  their  unwonted  zeal. 
Jut  we  may  hope  and  believe  that  some  good 
jed  will  have  been  sown.  The  public  at- 
jntion,  which  has  thus  been  called  to  the 
abject  of  intemperance,  and  the  increased 
dium  thrown  on  the  liquor  traffic,  are  some- 
aing,  and  may  result  in  a  more  general  adop- 
on  of  the  advice  given  in  our  Discipline, 
bat  Friends  should  "  abstain  from  rentinp^ 
leir  property,  or  furnishing  any  materials 
'hereby  our  testimony  against  spirituous  li- 
uoi's,  as  a  drink,  will  be  violated." 

There  are  some  who  are  looking  earnestly 
^  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
e  active  in  this  reform,  and  who  are  remind- 
ig  them  of  their  noble  inheritance  as  pio- 
leers  in  the  attack  upon  the  evils  that  afflict 
bciety. 


An  earnest  appeal  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  letter  from  Mary  Sewell, 
published  in  the  London  Friend ;  she  says  : 

"One  would,  beforehand,  have  concluded  that 
this  ponderous  evil,  with  its  incalculable  results  of 
misery  and  temporal  and  spiritual  loss  would,  like 
the  slave-trade  or  slavery,  or  any  other  great  wrong 
with  which  they  have  contended,  have  roused  the 
Society  almost  as  a  man  ;  for  surely  (his  great  civil 
war,  this  great  oppression, this  great  bondAge,  is  not 
inferior  in  malignity  and  disaster  to  auy  other  that 
has  defaced  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  especi>illy 
of  our  own  country. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  statistics  of 
intemperance  are  so  enormous  that  we  do  not  real- 
ize them  ;  like  calculated  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars,  billions  and  quadrillions  make  no  impression 
on  the  mind  :  we  simply  do  not  take  them  in. 

"  If  Friends  would  but  take  this  subject  up  in 
their  ancient  spirit  of  resolute  self-sacrifice  and 
generous,  steady  enthusiasm,  they  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  come  off  conquerors  ;  becaUiC  it  is  not  only 
the  Lord's  battle,  but  so  appropriate,  so  homogene- 
ous, to  the  character  and  vocation  of  Friends.  They 
have  so  much  moral  courage ;  they  are  not  afraid  of 
other  men's  faces  ;  tbey  are  not  shackled  so  much 
by  the  conventionalities  of  society  ;  and  they  have 
obtained  such  a  high  standing  as  philanthropists, 
that  they  are  expected  not  only  to  be  good  but  to  do 
good.  ...... 

"They  have  not  now  any  very  special  work  as  a 
body  that  I  know  of  ;  and  persons  often  remark  that 
the  Friends  have  finished  their  work.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  myself;  and  if  they  would  but  plant  their 
battering-rams  against  the  gin-palaces  and  the  beer- 
shops,  the  world  would  soon  be  convinced  that  the 
old  life  was  in  them  " 

Note.— Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  as  usual, 
on  Third  month  11th,  and  was  a  large  and 
interesting  meeting.  Our  friends,  David  and 
Naomi  Barnes,  were  in  attendance,  and  both 
had  words  of  good  counsel  and  of  encourage- 
ment to  present. 

MARRIED. 

HICKS— WJLLETvS.— On  ih-  21st  of  Ist  mo.,  1874, 
at  the  house  of  William  P.  Willets  of  Roslyn.Long 
Island,  Gilbert  Hicks  of  Wcstbury,  to  Amelia 
Willets  of  the  former  place. 

As  ibis  marriage  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  both 
of  the  parties  being  dent  mutes,  and  the  ceremony 
performed  iu  the  impressive  language  of  ihe  Society 
of  Friends,  by  spelling  each  word  by  the  aid  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  One  of  the  parties  was  a 
member  and  also  the  father  of  the  other,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  all  their  friends  that,  notwithstandinff 
their  great  privation  in  never  having  heard  the  har- 
mony of  the  human  voice,  they  preferred  this  mode 
of  accomplishing  their  marriage. 
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The  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  once  their  be- 
loved teacher,  and  almost  as  a  father  to  many  of 
the  pupils  under  his  care,  interpreted  the  words  as 
each  spelled  them  ;  and  after  they  had  subscribed 
their  names,  he  read  the  certificate  to  the  audience. 
It  was  the  first  marriage  ceremony  performed  by 
Friends'  method  he  had  witnessed,  and  he  stated 
that  it  was  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  he  had 
ever  attended.  It  sefmed,  he  said,  as  if  every  word 
came  direct  from  the  heart.  Each  word  had  its 
meaning,  and  they  truly  felt  the  serious  import  of 
their  life-long  engagement. 

Seldom  has  the  writer  been  present  at  a  more 
solemn  marriage.  And  when  one  who  has  long 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  life  of  the  young  hus- 
band offered  a  prayer  for  ihose  unitt-d  in  this  solemn 
tie  for  their  preservation  and  true  unity  with  their 
Father  and  each  other,  few  were  unmoved,  and  the 
meeting  was,  as  such  ever  ought  to  be,  a  religious 
one.  The  deaf-mute  friends  of  the  parties  who  were 
present,  some  of  whom  were  teachers  and  class- 
mates, added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  ; 
and  to  see  these  children  of  silence  enjoy  so  intelli- 
gently each  other's  company  and  appear  so  cheer- 
ful under  their  priva'ioas,  was  a  lesson  to  those 
blessed  with  all  their  senses.  I.  H. 


DIED. 

CONRAD.— On  12th  mo.  19th,  1873,  after  a  ling- 
ering illness,  John  S.  Conrad,  in  the  27th  year  of 
his  age,  son  of  the  late  Job  Conrad,  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Pa.  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

GARRETSON.— Near  Pendleton,  Indiana,  on  the 
I4th  of  1st  mo.,  1874,  Sarah,  wife  of  Joel  Garret- 
son,  ia  the  59th  ^^ear  of  her  age;  aa  esteemed 
Friend  and  member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

During  a  protracted  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
patience  and  resignation,  she  was  enabled  to  im- 
part sweet  counsel  to  her  husband  and  children,  de- 
siring them  to  follow  her  as  she  had  endeavored  to 
follow  Christ.  She  spoke  of  her  approaching  dis- 
solution with  much  calmness,  not  wishing  the  time 
prolonged.  She  has  left  the  sweet  assurance  to  her 
many  surviving  friends,  that  she  has  entered  into 
that  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

JONES. — On  the  4th  inst.,  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  Marshall  L.,  sen  of  Martha  L.  and  the  late 
William  Jones  of  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa. ;  a 
member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

JONES. — Suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Robert  Jones  ;  a  member  of  White  Water  Monthly 
Meeting. 

MALSBY. — Of  pneumonia,  Esther  S.,  wife  of  the 
late  John  L.  Malsby,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  her  57th 
year. 

MOORE.— On  the  21st  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  at  Maple 
Grove,  Huntington  Co.,  Ind.,  Margaret,  widow  of 
the  late  John  Moore,  in  her  81st  year  ;  a  member  of 
Maple  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 

PALMER.— On  the  25th  of  Second  month  1874, 
at  West  Chester,  Florence  K.,  only  child  of  George 
and  Lizzie  R.  Palmer,  aged  4  years  and  3  months. 

PEDRICK.— On  the  morning  of  the  4th  instant, 
William  Pedrick,  aged  66  years. 

PHILLIPS  — On  the  26th  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  in  New 
Market,  Canada,  Sallie  L.,  wife  of  George  H.  Phillips, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Oliver  H.  Lloyd,  of  Jack- 
son Co.,  Michigan,  in  ihe  27th  year  of  her  age. 

As  the  name  of  Sallie  L.  Lloyd  was  for  several 
years  somewhat  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 


ligencer^ a  brief  notice  of  her  short  but  useful  life 
may  have  some  interest  for  them. 

On  leaving  school,  she  sought  and  soon  obtained 
a  situanon  as  teacher  of  the  freed  people  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia.  Although  quite  young,  the  energy 
of  character  and  good  judgment  which  she  brought 
to  the  work  in  which  she  was  thoroughly  inter- 
ested, made  her  labors  eminently  successful,  and' 
won  for  her  the  warm  friendship  of  a  pleasant  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances,  among  whom  she  had  gone  a& 
a  stranger. 

With  so  much  earnestness  did  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  the  teacher,  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of 
their  school-life,  that  in  three  years  this  people, 
with  the  assistance  their  white  friends  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  give  them,  were  deemed  competent 
to  take  charge  of  the  school. 

Self-reliance  being  a  lesson  of  the  first  imp  r- 
tance,  it  was  wisely  decided  to  withdraw  all  un- 
necessary help. 

So  ended  her  mission  in  Virginia.  She  was  soon- 
solicited,  by  Friends  who  had  gone  from  Virginia, 
to  Nebraska,  to  follow  them  and  take  a  position  as- 
teacher  in  the  Pawnee  Manual  Labor  School.  This 
she  decided  to  do,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the- 
neglected  children  of  the  Indian  the  same  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  she  had  labored  for  the 
colored  people.  The  unusual  hardships  to  which, 
the  employees  of  the  Pawnee  Agency  were  exposed 
in  the  winter  of  1872,  told  disastrously  upon  her 
health,  never  very  robust,  and  the  ensuing  fall  she 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  hoping  by  judicious  treat- 
ment and  proper  care  she  might  be  quite  restored.. 
Last  Fourth  month  she  was  married  to  George  H. 
Phillips,  a  member  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Canada. 

Instead  of  gaining  bodily  health  she  lost  it,  but 
so  gradually  that  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  this-' 
world  were  most  gently  loosened.  Until  within  four 
days  of  the  end  she  was  able  to  take  her  accustomed' 
seat  at  the  table  almost  every  meal- 
Thus,  after  some  months  of  peaceful  rest  in  her 
husband's  sunny  home,  she  has  "  passed  on"  to  a- 
higher  life. 

SAUNDERS.— On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Sd. 
mo.,  1874,  Joseph  Saunders,  Jr.,  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 


What  is  religion  in  its  simplest  and  most 
essential  qualities?  It  is  faithfully  trying  to- 
do  whatever  we  eee  to  be  right.  There  i& 
something  besides  that  in  religion ;  there  is- 
worship,  there  is  conscious  communion  with 
God,  there  is  love  to  Christ  and  trust  in  Him^ 
there  is  the  looking  toward  eternity.  But  the 
beginning  of  all,  and  in  some  sense  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  all,  is  just  simply  right- 
doing ;  the  faithful  effort  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  to  do  the  plain  duty  that  lies 
before  us.  Now,  just  in  that  very  thing  lie& 
the  greatest  satisfaction  and  coralort.  There 
is  in  it  that  deep,  substantial  happiness  that 
we  call  peace.  No  man  ever  did  a  right  thing 
without  tasting  something  of  that  satisfaction,, 
that  inward  approval.  And  the  man  who-" 
sets  his  whole  life  to  the  key-note  of  duty — ■ 
who  steadily  and  faithfully  tries  to  meet  each 
obligation  as  he  sees  it — has  a  true  and  solid 
happiness  for  his  constant  companion. — H.W* 
Beecher. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INTOXICATING  BEVERAGES. 

Friends  within  the  State  , of  New  York  : 
A.t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Representative 
mmittee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
)ject  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
imed  an  earnest  consideration,  and  a  con- 
n  was  manifested  that  Friends  should  em- 
^ce  every  opportunity  that  may  present,  to 
ist  in  arresting  the  increase  of  this  deplor- 
6  evil,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discour- 
j  its  prevalence.  An  interesting  address 
5  read  by  Robt.  S.  Havilaml,  which  has 
n  published  and  extensively  circulated. 
The  apparently  uncontrolable  increase  of 
use  of  the  article,  and  the  hitherto  in- 
sctual  legislative  enactments  to  restrain  its 
ffic,  has  ofttimes  thrown  around  my  mind 
3loud  of  discouragement,  as  to  the  pro- 
iility  that  any  agency  heretofore  employed 
Id  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
A.  new  view,  however,  has  of  recent  time 
sented,  which  I  would  have  offered  to  the 
nmittee  alluded  to,  but  for  want  of  time. 
Published  reports  of  transactions  occurring 
various  sections  of  the  country,  indicate 
t  the  concern  is  moving  the  female  por- 
■J  a  of  the  community  with  an  intensity  un- 
alleled  on  any  former  occasion. 
Their  efforts,  in  some  of  the  Western  States, 
ve  induced  a  discontinuance  of  the  liquor 
ffic  on  the  part  of  many  dealers  upon 
om  legislative  penalties  had  exercised  no 
trolling  influence.  - 

But  whether  the  effort,  which  has  induced 
many  liquor  dealers  to  discontinue  the 
siness,  will  prevent  their  resuming  it  here- 
er,  and  also  prevent  others  engaging  in  it, 
er  the  present  visitation  shall  have  passed 
ay,  is  a  question  which,  I  suppose,  will  have 
be  answered  very  doubtfully. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  disparaging  re- 
rk  by  any  means,  for  I  sympathize  with 
well  intended  movements,  although  they 
partially  accomplish  the  contemplated 
rposes  :  but  the  sentiment  is  offered  as  a 
Lson,  among  others,  why  a  procedure,  vary- 
from  former  ones,  should  be  inaugurated, 
,  also,  as  a  prelude  to  the  proposition  about 
be  made. 

The  Constitutional  Commission,  that  is,  the 
m mission  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
n  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  said  now  to 
in  session  at  Albany.  The  concern  which 
upon  my  mind,  as  before  stated,  was  that 
rts  be  made  to  have  incorporated  into  the 
nstitution  a  provision  to  the  following  ef- 
to  wit: 

Women  of  competent  age  and  qualifica- 
are  authorized  to  vote  for  supervisors  and 
ler  officers,  who,  by  law,  are  empowered  to 
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decide  upon  the  pertinency  of  granting  li- 
censes for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

A  provision  of  this  tenor,  entirely  dis- 
entangled from  political  complications,  and 
restricted  to  a  specific  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose one  of  the  highest  moral  import,  and 
incapable  of  being  deflected  in  any  objection- 
able direction,  would  likely  carry  with  it  aa 
influence,  a  moral  influence,  which  would  be 
1  difficult  for  the  Constitutional  Commission,  or 
I  the  legislature,  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason 
i  for  disregarding. 

Women  outside  of  our  Society,  or  most  of 
them,  I  suppose,  would  perceive  no  inconsis- 
tency in  exercising  their  right  of  suffrage  on 
this  specific  occasion  ;  but  to  our  own  mem- 
bers the  proposition  may  seem  startling,  and 
on  their  account  I  will  offer  some  historic  re- 
marks, which  may  be  profitably  considered. 

It  was  many  years,  perhaps  three  quarters 
of  a  century  after  the  origin  of  our  Society, 
that  women  Friends  were  not  permitted  to 
have  a  distinct  Yearly  Meeting.  As  a  legisla- 
tive, or  executive  body,  they  possessed  little 
or  no  power,  even  in  Monthly  or  Quarterly 
Meetings.  When  the  proposition  was  made  to 
establish  a  women's  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
distinctive  prerogatives,  it  w^as  probably  re- 
garded as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  a& 
much  so  as  the  proposition  now  under  con- 
sideration. In  England  particularly  the  con- 
cern lingered  thirty  years,  after  it  was  first 
introduced,  before  it  was  finally  consummated. 
It  would  doubtless  be  somewhat  amusing,  and,, 
perhaps,  instructive  too,  to  have  a  rehearsal 
of  the  arguments  then  used  against  enlarging 
the  prerogatives  of  the  female  portion  of 
Friends'  Society.  The  only  argument  that 
has  been  preserved,  that  I  know  of,  is  a  very 
brief  one,  and,  perhaps,  was  presented  by  a 
worthy  Friend.  "  Give  the  women  an  inch,"" 
said  he,  "and  they  will  take  an  ell."  How- 
ever, after  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  our  sister  Friends  have 
shown  any  inclination  to  take  more  than 
what  is  their  own. 

Adverting  again  to  the  proposition  to  be 
submitted  to  the  "  Constitutional  Commssion,"^ 
it  may  be  noticed  that,  if  adopte.l,  it  will 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  will  establish  the  right  to  vote 
without  legislative  interposition. 

As,  however,  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
the  Commission  will  venture  thus  far,  another 
form  might  be  presented,  which  would  be 
exempt  from  any  substantial  objection,  and 
might  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  enact 
a  law  authorizing  women  of  competent  age 
and  qualifications  to  vote  for  supervisors  and 
other  officers,  who,  by  law,  are  empowered  to 
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decide  upon  the  pertinency  of  granting  licen- 
sees for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages." 

The  concern  may  be  introduced  into  the 
Eepresentative  Meeting,  which  convenes  the 
first  Second-day  in  Fourth  month ;  but  as 
many  distant  Friends  may  not  be  present, 
a  ad  as  the  members  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing living  in  New  York  State  are  equally 
Interested,  I  should  like  to  hear  an  expression 
<of  their  sentiment,  by  mail,  upon  the  subject. 

Gideon  Frost. 
Gree?ivale,  Long  Idand,  3rd  mo.,  1874. 

MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

Extracte  from  her  "  Personal  Recollections.''^ 
Continued  from  page  48. 

In  1804,  Mary  Somerville  married  Samuel 
Greig.    After  three  years  of  married  life  she 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  in  Barntisland, 
a  widow.    Of  her  life  at  this  time,  she  writes  : 
"  I  was  much  out  of  health  after  my  husband's 
■death,  and  chiefly  occupied  with  my  children,  es- 
<pecially  the  one  I  was  nursing  ;  but  as  I  did  not  go 
into  society,  I  rose  early  and,  having  plenty  of  time, 
I  resumed  my  mathematical  studies.    By  this  time 
I  had  studied  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  conic 
.-sections  and  Fergusson's  '  Astronomy.'    I  think  it 
was  immediately  after  ray  return  to  Scotland  that  I 
^ittempted  to  read  Newton's  '  Principia.'    I  found  it 
-extremely  difficult,  and  certainly  did  not  under- 
stand St  till  I  returned  to  it  some  time  after,  when  I 
Studied  that  wonderful  work  with  great  assiduity, 
;and  wrote  numerous  notes  and  observations  on  it. 
At  this  period  mathematical  science  was  at  a  low 
ebb  in  Britain  ;  reverence  for  Newton  had  prevented 
men  from  adopting  the  '  Calculus,'  which  had  en- 
cabled  foreign  mathematicians  to  carry  astronomical 
.and  mechanical  science  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Profs.  Ivory  and  de  Morgan  had  adopted  'Calculus  ;' 
-but  several  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Herschel  and 
JVlr.  Babbage  wert- joint-editors  with  Prof.  Peacock, 
in  publishing  an  abridged  translation  of  La  Croix's 
*  Treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.' 
1  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wallace,  editor  of  a 
matheraatical  journal  ;  I  had  solved  some  of  the 
problems  contained  in  it  and  sent  them  to  him, 
^which  led  to  a  correspondence,  as  Mr.  Wallace  sent 
me  his  own  solutions  in  return.    Mine  were  some- 
times right  and  sometimes  wrong,  and  it  occasion- 
ally happened  that  we  solved  the  same  problem  by 
different  methods.    At  last  I  succeeded  in  solving  a 
prize  problem  !    It  was  a  diophantine  problem,  and 
I  was  awarded  a  silver  medal,  cast  on  purpose,  with 
my  name,  wbich  pleased  me  exceedingly. 

"  Mr.  Wallace  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
very  kind  to  me.    When  I  told  him  that  I  earnestly 
desired  to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  mathe 
matical  and  astronom  cal  science,  even  including 
the  highest  branches,  he  gave  me  a  list  of  the 
requisite  books,  which  were  in  French,  and  con 
sisted  of  Franc<Bur's  pure  '  Mathematics,'  and  his 
^  Elements  of  Mechanics,'  La  Croix's  "Algebra'  an 
bis  large  work  on  the  '  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,'  together  with  his  work  on  '  Finite  Differ 
ences  and  Series,'  Biot's  '  Analytical  Geometry  and 
Astronomy,'  Poisson's  '  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'  La 
Orange's  'Theory  of  Analytical  Functions,' Euler's 
<  Algebra,'  Euler's  '  Isoperimetrical  Problems  '  (in 
Latin),  Clairault's  '  Figure  of  the  Earth,'  Monge's 
■^Application  of  Analysis  to  Geometry,'  Callet's 


Logarithms,'  La  Place's  '  Mecanique  Celeste  '  ail 
his  '  Analytical  Theory  of  Probabilities,'  etc.  i 
■'I  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  when  1  boug 
this  excellent  little  library.  I  could  hardly  belie 
that  I  possessed  such  a  treasure,  when  I  looki 
back  on  the  day  when  I  first  saw  the  mysterious  wo; 
'  Algebra,  and  the  long  course  of  years  in  which 
had  persevered,  almost  without  hope.  It  taught  e 
never  to  despair.  I  had  now  the  means,  and  pu 
sued  my  studies  with  increased  assiduity  ;  concea 
ment  was  no  longer  possible,  nor  was  it  attempte 
I  was  considered  eccentric  and  foolish,  and  my  coi 
duct  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  many,  especial 
by  some  members  of  my  own  family,  as  will  be  sei 
hereafter.  They  expected  me  to  entertain  and  ke( 
a  gay  house  for  them,  and  in  that  they  were  disa] 
pointed.  As  I  was  quite  independent,  I  did  not  ca: 
for  their  criticism." 

In  1812,  she  married  her  cousin,  Williai 
Somerville,  who  sympathized  with  her  in  a 
her  intellectual  pursuits.    Again  she  writes 

"  Geology,  which  has  now  been  so  far  advanct 
as  a  science,  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Profess( 
Playfair  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  had  written  on  tt 
subject;  and  in  my  gay  young  days,  when  Lad 
Helen  Hall  was  occasionally  my  chaperone,  I  he 
heard  that  Sir  James  Hall  had  taken  up  the  subjec 
but  I  did  not  care  about  it.  I  am  certain  that 
that  time  I  had  never  heard  the  word  Geology, 
think  it  was  now,  on  going  with  Somerville  to  s< 
the  Edinburgh  Museum,  that  I  recognized  the  foss 
plants  I  had  seen  in  the  coal  limestone  on  the  sam 
at  the  Links  of  Burntisland.  Ultimately  Geolog 
became  a  favorite  pursuit  of  ours,  but  then  minera 
were  the  objects  of  our  joint  study. 
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"Soon  after  our  arrival  in  London,  we  becai| 
acquainted  with  the  illustrious  family  of  the  He| 
scdels,  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Profef 
sor  Wallace.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
Sir  William.  He  made  us  examine  his  celebrate 
telescopes,  and  explained  their  mechanism  ;  and  h 
showed  us  the  manuscripts  which  recorded  th 
numerous  astronomical  discoveries  he  had  mad' 

"  I  took  lessons  twice  a  week  from  Mr.  Glove 
who  painted  landscapes  very  prettily,  and  I  like 
him  on  account  of  his  kindness  to  animals,  espec 
ally  birds,  which  he  tamed  so,  that  they  flew  befoi 
him  when  he  walked,  or  else  sat  on  the  trees,  an 
returned  to  him  when  he  whistled.  I  regret  no 
that  I  ever  resumed  my  habit  of  painting  in  oi 
water-colors  are  much  better  suited  to  an  amateu 
but  as  I  had  never  seen  any  that  were  good,  I  wa 
not  aware  of  their  beauty. 

"  I  also  took  lessons  in  mineralogy  from  Mn 
Lowry,  a  Jewess,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  line-en 
graver,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  minerals,  an( 
in  the  evening,  Somerville  and  I  amused  ourselve 
with  our  own,  which  were  not  numerous. 

"  Our  house  in  Hanover  Square  was  within  walls 
ing  distance  of  many  of  our  friends,  and  of  th 
Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street,  where  I  at 
tended  the  lectures,  and  Somerville  frequently  wen 
with  me.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphrey  Day 
made  this  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals 
chemical  science. 

"  When  we  returned  *  to  Hanover  Square,  I  de 
voted  my  morning  hours,  as  usual,  to  domestic  ai 
fairs  ;  but  now  my  children  occupied  a  good  dealo 
my  time.  Although  still  very  young,  I  thought  it  ad 
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*  They  passed  the  winter  of  1817  in  Rome. 
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ble  for  them  to  acquire  foreign  languages  ;  so  I 
aged  a  French  nursery  noaid,  that  they  might 
er  suffer  what  I  had  done  Jrom  ignorance  of 
iern  languages.  I  besides  gave  them  instruction 
uch  things  as  I  was  capable  of  teaching,  and 
eh  were  suited  to  their  age. 


One  bright  morning  Dr.  Wollaston  came  to  pay 
I  visit,  saying,  "  I  have  discovered  seven  dark 
3  crc  ssing  the  solar  spectrum,  which  I  wish  to 
w  you ;"  then,  closing  the  window-shutters  so 
iJiBo  leave  only  a  narrow  line  of  light,  he  put 
sci  1,11  glass  prism  into  my  hand,  telling  me  how  to 
^ici  d  it.    I  saw  them  distinctly.    I  was  among  the 
t,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  whom  he  showed  these 
,  which  were  ihe  origin  of  the  most  wonderful 
otfes  of  cosmical  discoveries,  and  have  proved  that 
ly  of  the  substances  of  our  globe  are  also  con- 
uents  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  even  of  the 
ulse. 

fril 


We  went  frequently  to  see  Mr.  Babbage  while 
wsi3  making  his  Ualculating-Machinep.  He  had 
anscendent  intellect,  unconquerable  persever- 
and  extensive  knowledge  on  many  subjects, 
ides  being  a  first-rate  mathematician.  I  always 
ndhim  most  amiable  and  patient  in  explaining  the 
cture  and  use  of  the  engines.  The  first  he  made 
lid  only  perform  arithmetical  operations.  Not 
sfied  with  that,  Mr.  Babbage  constructed  an 
lytical  engine,  which  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
form  all  kinds  of  mathematical  calculations,  and 
it  each  result. 

Nothing  has  afforded  me  so  convincing  a  proof 
he  unity  of  the  Deity  as  these  purely  mental 
ceptions  of  numerical  and  mathematical  science, 
ch  have  been,  by  slow  degrees,  vouchsafed  to 
1,  and  are  still  granted  in  these  latter  times  by 
Differential  Calculus,  now  superseded  by  the 
her  Algebra,  all  of  which  must  have  existed  in 
t  sublimely  omniscient  Mind  from  eternity. 
Many  of  our  friends  had  very  decided  and  vari- 
religious  opinions,  but  my  husband  and  I  never 
ered  into  controversy.  We  had  too  high  a  re- 
d  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  any 
i's  opinions ;  so  we  have  lived  on  terms  of  sin- 
e  friendship  and  love  with  people  who  differed 
entially  from  us  in  religious  views,  and  in  all  the 
)ks  which  I  have  written  I  have  confined  myself 
ctly  and  entirely  to  scientific  subjects,  although 
religious  opinions  are  very  decided." 


CTo  be  continued.) 


For   Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TOBACCO  SMOKE. 


It  is  a  cheering;  sign  when  we  find  any 
ihionable  vice  claiming  the  attention  of 
'Jj]  r  public  newspapers.  It  is  said  that  "  ever^/- 
dy  reads  these,"  and  if  this  be  true  in  only 
T8  imited  sense,  very  many  must  see  and  read 
y  strictures  entrusted  to  such  a  medium  of 
mmunication,  and  there  is  certainly  a 
ance  of  the  "  witness  "  being  reached  in 
ne. 

Although  the  following,  clipped  from  a 
w  York  periodical  of  a  recent  date,  is 
ached  in  very  strong  language,  the  nuisance 
which  it  complains  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
therein  exaggerated.  It  has  vividly  called 
mind  the  experience  of  the  writer  when 


travelling  some  time  since,  which  he  remem- 
bers to  have  delineated  in  one  of  his  '*  Notes 
published  in  the  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

But  we  need  not  leave  our  own  localities  to- 
encounter  what  is  complained  of  We  have- 
only  to  walk  the  streets  of  our  own  goodly 
city  any  day  in  the  week  to  be  made  victims 
of  the  annoyance.  While  the  writer  admits 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  truth  of  the- 
saying,  that  "  a  man's  house  is  his  castle,'^ 
and  denies  the  right  of  any,  to  improperly 
intrude  therein,  he  equally  claims,  that  no- 
man  has  a  right  to  annoy  or  incommode  an- 
other for  his  own  selfish  gratification. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  into  a. 
dissertation  on  the  evils  attendant  on  the  use- 
of  tobacco,  they  are  too  self  evident  to  need 
pointing  out ;  the  main  object  of  this  com- 
munication being  to  awaken  the  inquiry  in 
the  minds  of  Friends,  as  to  whether  they 
have  not  something  to  do  in  an  endeavor  to 
arrest  "  this  increasing  evil,"  not  only  in  the- 
offensive  use  of  the  article  referred  to,  but  the 
indulgence  in  it  at  all. 

The  writer  feels  almost  like  hiding  his  head 
when  he  sees,  as  is  occasionally  the  case, 
estimable  members  of  our  Society  smoking: 
in  the  streets  of  our  city  or  other  public 
places  ;  and  while  he  desires  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  this  frailty,  he  some- 
times fears  that  the  influence  for  good  these 
persons  otherwise  possess,  is  somewhat  weak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  observers. 
Our  extract  may  now  speak  for  itself. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  3,  1874. 

The  Smoking  Nuisance.— It  meets  us 
everywhere.  In  street  and  railroad  cars, 
boat-cabins,  on  Broadway,  and  in  eating- 
houses,  the  smokers,  losing  all  sense  of  de- 
cency and  propriety  by  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  the  filthy  weed,  puff"  their  smoke  in 
the  faces  of  everybody,  and  fill  the  air  with 
the  foul,  disgusting  nuisance.  We  have  been, 
driven  from  eating  houses  by  those  pretend- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  who  pull  out  their  cigar 
or  pipe,  and  sit  and  smoke  as  if  their  very 
life  depended  upon  it.  The  very  fact  that 
it  so  brutalizes  all  sense  of  propriety  and  self- 
respect  is  enough  to  utterly  condemn  the 
filthy  practice.  Are  there  no  rights  of  anti- 
smokers  which  these  tobacco  devotees  are 
bound  to  respect?  We  enter  our  protest 
against  this  increasing  evil  and  pestilential 
nuisance,  worse  than  the  frogs  and  lice  of 
Egypt,  and  worthy  of  the  most  barbarous 
age,  and  shall  join  in  the  cry  for  lost  "  rights 
and  liberties." 


The  praises  of  others  may  be  of  use  in 
teaching  us,  not  what  we  are,  but  what  we 


ought  to  be. 
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For  the  Children. 
STORY  OF  A  SEED. 

Once  upon  a  time,  away  down  in  Georgia, 
a  man  planted  a  little  seed. 

The  sua  shone  warm  on  it,  and  the  rain 
<3ame  and  softened  it,  and  it  soon  began  to 
sprout.  Day  and  night  it  grew,  till  it  was 
high  as  a  man's  head.  Buds  formed  all  over 
it,  and  one  night  they  burst  into  bloom.  Beau 
tiful  cream-colored  flowers  they  were,  some- 
thing like  a  morning-glory. 

By  noon  the  sun  was  too  warm.  The  beau- 
tiful blossoms  shut  their  leaves  and  hung 
their  heads,  and  before  night  each  cream- 
colored  flower  dropped  ofil  Where  each  one 
had  been,  was  a  little  germ. 

This  little  green  germ  grew  and  grew  till 
it  was  as  big  as  an  egg,  when  it  burst  open, 
and  threw  out  a  long,  beautiful  fluff*  of  cotton 
several  inches  long. 

It  was  a  cotton-seed,  of  course. 

Then  a  man — a  negro — came  and  tore  the 
cotton  from  its  boll,  put  it  into  a  basket  with 
others  like  it,  and  carried  it  to  a  room  where 
were  hundreds  of  pounds  of  cotton.  In  the 
room  was  a  busy  machine,  and  into  that  ma- 
chine the  cotton  was  thrown. 

This  cotton,  you  must  know,  is  full  of  seeds. 
Very  troublesome  little  fellows  they  are,  too, 
for  they  have  no  idea  of  leaving  their  com- 
fortable home,  and  it's  very  hard  to  get  them  out. 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  machine  does  it.  As 
the  cotton  goes  in,  it  comes  to  a  roller  covered 
with  wire  teeth.  These  teeth  seize  the  cotton, 
and  draw  it  through  a  sort  of  grating,  so  fine 
that  the  seeds  can't  get  through^  so  they  just 
stay  on  the  outside. 

As  the  roller  goes  around,  it  comes  to  a 
brush-roller,  which  brushes  off*  the  cotton  as 
nicely  as  any  brush  can  do  it.  Then  the  cot- 
ton is  packed  in  a  bale,  and  sent  to  the  cot- 
ton-mills. 

Now  the  cotton  that  came  from  the  little 
seed  away  olf  in  Georgia  is  by  this  time  very 
dirty,  and  what  do  you  suppose  comes  next  ? 
A  bath  ?  No  ;  what's  good  for  boys  isn't  so 
good  for  cotton.  It  gets — a  beating.  It  is 
laid  on  a  sort  of  network,  and  beaten  with 
bundles  of  twigs.  The  dirt  falls  through  the 
network,  and  then  the  cotton  is  called  "  bat- 
ting." 

But  the  cotton  from  the  seed  I'm  telling 
about  don't  stop  at  bat'Jng.  It  is  very  fine 
and  nice,  and  it  goes  to  the  carding-machine. 
This  machine  lays  all  the  threads  one  way  by 
drawing  it  through  sets  of  wire  teeth. 

It  comes  out  on  to  a  roller,  and  is  taken  off" 
by  still  another  roller,  on  which  it  looks  like 
a  wide,  fleecy  ribbon.  But  it  don't  keep  that 
pretty  look  very  long.  It  is  drawn  through 
a  funnel,  which  makes  it  small  and  much 
firmer.    It  isn't  fine  enough  yet,  however,  and 


it  goes  between  another  set  of  rollers.  I  wo 
der  if  there's  anything  that  can't  be  done  \vi 
rollers  ? 

When  it  comes  out  pressed  quite  firm,  it 
called  "  roving,"  and  is  ready  to  be  spun. 

You'll  hardly  believe  me,  but  the  spinnu! 
is  done  on  a  "  mule  "  !  * 

It's  a  very  peculiar  mule,  I  must  adm 
made  of  wood  and  iron,  and  carrying  twent 
two  hundred  spindles.  So  it  spins  twenty-t\ 
hundred  threads  at  once,  and  is  a  wonderf 
machine,  if  it  has  a  funny  name. 

It  spins  the  loose  roving  into  a  much  fin 
thread,  slightly  twisted.  This  thread  ne; 
runs  through  a  gas  flame  to  burn  off"  the  litt 
fuzz,  then  over  a  brush  to  take  off"  the  asht 
and  then  through  a  hole  in  a  brass  plate  ju 
the  size  of  the  thread. 

Then  it  is  wound  in  skeins,  and  put  up 
five  or  ten  pound  bundles. 

After  all  these  travels,  the  thread  hasloimi 
little  rest  before  it  starts  through  the  last  m 
chine — the  one  that  makes  the  soft  cotton  in 
the  solid,  strong  thread  we  buy  on  spools, 
sew  with. 

The  skeins  are  wound  on  to  bobbins,  an 
put  on  the  machine.    Six  of  the  fine  threap" 
start  together. 

Look  on  a  spool,  and  you'll  read,  "  Be 
six-cord  cotton."  That  means,  as  I  said,  th 
six  of  these  threads  are  united  to  make  oi 
sewing-thread. 

But  I  must  tell  you  how  they  go.  Fir 
over  a  glass  rod,  and  through  a  little  troug 
of  water  ;  then  between  rollers  to  press  the 
tightly  together.  Leaving  the  rollers,  the 
go  down,  twisting  as  they  go,  to  where  a  spo 
is  fastened.  There  it  is  regularly  wound  o 
a  firm,  smooth  thread,  while  the  spool  mov 
slowly  up  and  down  as  it  winds,  so  as  to  mal 
regular  layers  of  it. 

Now  the  fruit  of  the  little  cotton  seed 
become  a  beautiful  spool  of  thread,  ready  fi 
a  useful  life.  Before  it  goes  out  into  the  wori 
it  is  ornamented  at  each  end  with  a  roun 
paper,  gummed  and  stuck  on  by  some  cliil 
The  last  paper  is  put  over  the  end  of  th 
thread  to  keep  it  from  getting  loose,  and  the 
it  is  put  into  packages  of  a  dozen  spools. 

You've  seen  fine  thread,  perhaps  as  fine 
No.  200,  which  we  use  on  sewing-machine 
but  what  would  you  say  to  thread  No.  60 
only  one-third  the  size  of  that?  And  ho 
would  you  like  to  see  that  cobweb  thread  a 
tually  woven  into  lace? 

At  the  great  Exhibition  in  London  sue 
fine  lace  was  shx)wn.  And,  almost  as  wonde 
ful,  a  piece  of  muslin  woven  of  thread  N 
460.  It  was  so  delicate  that  when  laid  on  tl 
glass  and  wet,  it  could  not  be  seen. 

You  know  how  large  a  roll  of  batting  i 
AVell,  it  can  be  stretched  out  so  as  to  be  moj 
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an  a  thousand  miles  long.  That  is  thread 
0.  2,100. 

It  seems  too  w  onderful  to  be  true,  but  many 
itons,  invented  by  poets  and  story-writers, 
e  not  half  so  wonderful  as  many  common 
lugs  that  every  day  pass  under  our  observa- 
3n. — Harper's  Weekly. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 
THE  QUAKER  MEETING. 
BY  MARY  S.  BRAINAED. 

ish  !  brooding  S.lence  lets  her  soft  wing  fall, 
lljl  And  Peace  stoops  down  to  kiss  each  reverent  face  ; 

le  noisy  world,  outside  the  high  brick  wall, 
j.  Heightens  the  calm  of  this  secluded  place. 

J,  )  movement  of  the  forms  in  sober  gray, 
No  whisper,  not  the  creaking  of  a  door, 
b  wanderiag  hands,  nor  roving  eye  astray, 
No  moving  foot  upon  the  spotless  floor. 

e  8it  with  placid  brows  and  hidden  thought; 
Who  knows  the  secrets  of  his  neighbor's  breast? 
w  many  hearts,  'neath  lips  that  utter  naught, 
Toss  like  the  troubled  seas  that  never  rest? 

,  length,  an  aped,  gray-haired  man  stands  up. 
And,  "  Thou,  God,  seest  me,"  he  slowly  says  ; 
len  speaks  of  Hagar  and  her  empty  cup. 
And  how  God's  presence  fills  the  need  always. 

rcJ|Dd  with  the  three  young  men  amid  the  flame ; 
God  with  His  prisoners  in  the  silent  night ; 
)d  with  His  servant,  exiled  for  His  name  ; 
G  >di  with  us  always,  making  darkness  light. 

i  ceased,  and  Silence  bowed  her  holy  face. 
And  spread  her  benediction  over  all  ; 
_ll,  rising,  each  walked  slowly  from  the  place 
Fi  !To  find  the  world  outside  the  high  brick  wall. 

''f  3w  many  ways,  0  God,  to  worship  Thee ! 

Still  -- 
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With  pictured  walls  and  incense,  priest  and  stole  ; 
ith  simple  hymn  and  earnest  homily  ; 
Oi-,  in  the  secret  of  a  voiceless  soul. 

Love  !  forever  finding  those  that  sef-k. 

All  upright  souls  are  open  to  Thy  light ; 

lou  seest  the  straggling  ones,  tbe  strong,  the  weak, 

And  those  who  grope  amid  the  dark  for  light. 

nd  many  a  one,  from  out  the  earthly  glare, 
Flies  to  the  shelter  of  Thy  secret  room, 
nd  prays  alone  the  universal  prayer — 

Lord,  God  Almighty,  let  Thy  kingdom  come." 


The  following  lines  suggested  the  response,  in  a 
rmer  paper,  entitled  "  When  He  Maketh  Up  His 
iwels." 

UNDER  THE  SNOW. 
BY  DR.   R.  J.  LEVIS. 


nder  the  snow,  this  wintry  day, 
The  snow  that  covers  a  churchyard  stone, 
y  hopes  lie  dead  in  the  damp,  cold  clay, 
Under  a  snow  pall,  dark  and  lone. 

nder  the  snow,  where  dead  leaves  mould. 
Where  the  grasses  withered,  the  flow'rets  died, 
I  an  earthy  chamber,  dark  and  cold, 
The  clod  and  my  darlings  lie  side  by  side. 

jntf^e  laid  them  there  when  the  shadow  came 
To  seal  their  lips  with  its  icy  breath  ; 
ur  cheeks  grew  pale  at  its  whispered  name — 
'^''1  Our  home  was  dark  with  the  shadow  of  death. 

iiif 


We  strewed  them  with  blossoms  pale  and  fair 
As  their  faces,  so  cold  and  cilm  and  chaste  ; 

Then  clo-^ed  the  caskets,  in  deep  despair, 
And  bore  thena  over  the  whitened  waste. 

The  mantle  of  snow  now  veils  the  earth, 
And  I  sit  aloae  by  thp  firelight's  glow. 

Till  the  embers  grow  dark  on  »he  desolate  hearth- 
My  heart's  with  my  darlings  under  the  snow. 

Thus  I  watch'and  wait,  but  there  sounds  to  me 
No  childish  prattle,  no  pattering  fet-t ; 

While  the  chill  winds  wail  as  the  moaning  spa, 
And  the  snow-drifts  wave  like  a  winding-aheet. 

From  under  the  snow,  at  the  breath  of  spring. 
The  buds  shall  peer  through  the  icy  crust. 

And  blossom  and  bloom  again  may  bring 
Awakened  tokens  of  hope  and  trust. 


THE  WILL  MUST  BE  TRAINED,  NOT  BROKEN. 

Men  often  speak  of  breaking  the  will  of  a 
child.  The  will  needs  reerulation,  not  destroy- 
ing. I  should  as  soon  think  of  breakingr  the 
le^s  of  a  horse  in  training:  him  as  a  child's 
will.  I  would  discipline  and  develop  it  into 
harmonious  proportions.  I  never  yet  heard 
nf  a  will  in  itself  too  strong:,  more  than  that 
of  an  arm  too  miorhty,  or  a  mind  too  compre- 
hensive in  its  grasp,  too  powerful  in  its  hold. 
The  instruction  of  children  should  .be  such  as 
to  animate,  inspire,  restrain,  but  not  to  hew, 
cut  and  carve ;  for  I  wou'd  always  treat  a 
child  as  a  live  tree,  which  was  to  be  helped  to 
grow,  never  as  a  dry,  dpad  timber  to  be 
carved  into  this  or  that  shape,  and  to  have 
certain  mouldings  srrooved  upon  it.  A  live 
tree,  anrl  not  dead  timber,  is  every  little 
child.— !r.  P. 


How  hard  it  is  to  feel  that  the  power  of 
life  is  to  be  found  inside,  not  out'^ide ;  in  the 
heart  and  thousrhts,  not  in  the  visible  actions 
and  show;  in  the  livinarseed,  not  in  the  plant 
which  has  no  root!  How  often  do  mpn  culti- 
vate the  garden  of  their  souls  just  the  other 
way ! 


ANNUAL  MEETIXG. 

The  Annual  Mpeting  of  "  THe  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting" 
will  be  held  at  Race  Strppt  Meeting-house  on  Tth 
day,  4th  month  18th.  At  10  A.  M.  The  First-day 
School  Unions  are  dpsired  to  forward  full  reports, 
statistical  and  otherwise,  of  their  ppvpral  sohooN, 
also  any  schools  not  connected  with  Unions.  Sew- 
ing-schools for  poor,  etc.,  will  please  send  similar 
reports  a  few  days  in  advance  to  the  clerks,  717 
Willow  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Each  school  (if  it  sees  proper)  can  forward  one 
or  two  names  of  persons  to  act  on  the  Kxecutive 
Committee.  Jos.  M.  Trtman,  Jr.    \  fi  v. 

Anne  Caley,  / 


The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same 
place  on  Sixth-day  eveningr  at  7^  o'clock,  «nd 
Seventh-day  morning  (18th)  at  8^  oVlor-k  Fnll 
attendance  is  urged.  Robert  Tilxey,  Clerk. 
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INTERESTING  LECTURE. 

Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Friends  will  meet  in 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting-room  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  3d  month  27th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Betts  is  expected  to  lecture  on 
the  "  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  with  appropriate 
microscopic  illustrations.  Friends  generally  are  in- 
vited. Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 


A  Stated  meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation  will  be  held  ia  the  Monthly  Metting-room 
of  Friends  "Meeting-house  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  21st  inst.,  at 
8  o'clock.  Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  Austria,  have 
apprised  Professor  Henry,  by  cable,  of  the  discovery 
01  a  comet. 

Quicker  than  Lightning. — Quick  as  lightning,  is 
a  very  common  phrase,  but  the  retent  experiments 
of  Prof.  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve 
enables  it  to  outstrip  even  this  swift  winged  mes- 
senger in  the  facility  with  which  it  receives  impres- 
sions. Thus,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  length 
of  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning  may  be  only  one 
five-hundredth  of  a  secoO(i,  while  the  eye  is  capa- 
ble of  seeing  an  object  brought  within  its  view  for  a 
period  of  time  not  exceeding  four-billionths  of  a 
second.  This  even  outrivals  the  fabled  journey  of 
Mohammed,  of  whom  his  followers  maintain  that  he 
accidentally  tipped  a  pitcher  of  water  with  his  foot 
just  as  he  was  starting  on  a  journey  to  heaven,  but 
accomplished  his  mission  and  returned  before  the 
water  spilled,  holding  ninety  thousand  interviews 
with  the  Deity  while  absent. 

Measuring  LiGHTNiNG.^The  length  of  a  fla^h  of 
lightning  is  generally  greatly  under-estimated  The 
largest  known  was  measured  by  M.  F.  Petit,  at 
Toulouse.  The  flash  was  ten  and  a-half  miles  long. 
Arago  once  measured  a  series,  which  averaged  from 
seven  to  eight  miles  in  length.  The  longest  inter- 
val ever  remarked  between  a  flash  and  the  report 
was  seventy-two  seconds,  which  would  correspond 
with  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  -Direct  researches 
have  shown  that  a  storm  is  seldom  heard  at  a 
greater  distance  than  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  while 
the  average  are  barely  heard  over  four  or  five  miles 
off.  This  fact  is  the  more  curious  as  cannon  may 
be  distinctly  heard  double  or  treble  that  distance, 
and  special  cases  much  farther. 

Sounds  we  cannot  Hear. — To  many  persons  the 
voice  of  the  field-mouse  is  inaudible.  Some  cannot 
hear  the  voice  of  the  cricket,  and  a  few  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  sparrow,  while  but  very  few  can 
hear  the  voice  of  the  bat.  Some  peof  le  will  not 
hear  the  bat  however  close  they  may  be  to  it,  while 
others  can  hear  it  flying  about  in  the  open  air,  and 
indeed  consider  it  to  be  a  noisy  animal.  The  voice 
of  the  bat  is  proVably  the  shrillest  sound  audible  to 
human  ears,  consequently  all  animals  having  voices 
still  more  acute,  are  inaudible  to  us.  An  ant  hill, 
for  instance,  may  be  as  noisy  to  the  inhabitants  as 
a  rookery  is  to  us,  and  they  might  be  lotally  un- 
able to  hear  any  sound  whatever  from  human  voices, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  range  of  hearing. 

A  medusa  was  lately  received  at  the  Paris  Aquari- 
um, and  immedia*^ely  placed  in  a  tank.    It  was  soon 


observed  that  all  the  other  marine  creatures  around? 
it  perished.  The  water  had  been  turned  into  vine-^ 
gar.  This  showed  that  this  was  one  of  those  rare 
specimens  which  secret  an  acetic  acid  liquid. 

In  Sweden  justice  is  a  grim  disregarder  of  peraonsr 
In  that  country  the  railroad  tracks  are  carefully 
fenced  in,  and  the  law  imposes  harsh  penalties  uponl 
any  one  who  willingly  breaks  through  the  obstruct 
tion.  A  Swedish  nobleman,  hurrying  home  in  hi* 
own  convpyance,  finds  that  it  would  expedite  travel- 
to  drive  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  railroad) 
track.  Oe  did  so.  Tried  for  the  offence  anil  con-4 
victed,  he  was  sentenced  to  hard  work  in  the  peni-: 
tenfiary  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Seven  years  of  patient  study  have  resulted  in? 
the  invention  of  a  series  of  machines  by  which 
American  lead  pencils  are  made,  ia  Jersey  Oiiy,  en- 
tirely by  machinery.  From  the  time  the  plumbago 
and  rough  strips  of  cedar  and  other  woods  enter  the  it 
machinery,  until  they  are  turned  out  tngtiher  pol-^ 
ished  lead  pencils,  ready  to  be  lied  up  in  packages,! 
no  hand  labor  is  required.  The  materials  used  are 
all  American,  the  plumbago  coming  from  Ticonde-' 
roga  county.  New  York,  arid  the  cedar  from  Florida. 
The  pencils  are  made  of  five  difi"erent  grades,  and'' 
they  are  said  to  be  of  such  a  quality  that  they  cao,  toJ 
compete  at  once  wi'h  the  bestpe  ncils  of  German  man- 
ufacture. If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  Ameri- 
can pencils  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  mar- 
ket, for  the  process  by  whirh  they  are  manufac  ured  |P. 
is  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 

Curious  Visitors. — Gulls  are  foolish  birds,  and; 
this  fact  has  made  the  word  ''gulled"  mean  th&. 
same  as  "cheated"  or  "fooled."  Here  is  an  in- 
stance where  a  flock  of  gulls  acted  like  candle-S 
millers  :  \ 

Capt.  Atwood,  keeper  of  the  upper  light  off  Ply-^ 
mouth,  sa3S  that  on  the  night  of  a  heavy  fog  re-i 
cently,  his  attention  was  called  to  an  unusual  noisei 
about  the  light- house  building,  and  on  going  in»o| 
the  lantern  he  found  it  complete  ly  surrounded  by 
a  flock  of  gulls,  apparenily  as  thick  together  as  they,, 
could  fly,  in  all  directions,  to  the  number  of  some 
hundreds.  The  light  from  his  burners  was  ^efl^'cted 
upon  them,  as  they  circled  swiftly  about,  giving^ 
them  a  beautiful  golden  appearance,  and  producing j 
a  spectacle  well  worth  witnessing.  He  has  neveri 
noticed  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

One  of  the  largest  marjufactureis  of  phosphorus  in  ■ 
Europe  has  stated  that  the  whole  stock  of  the  anicle 
in  the  chemical  establishment  where  he  was  trained 
consists  of  a  little  stick  two  inches  long.  He  haa 
lived  to  see  it  pulled  by  his  own  machinery  in  a 
cord  uncounted  miles  long,  and  despatched  by  the 
ton  together  for  use  in  both  hemispheres.  The- 
chemist  still  lives  in  London  who  first  produced 
phosphorus  for  use  by  the  fric  ion-match  manufac- 
turers at  $2500  per  pound.  Now  demand  and  com- 
petition have  reduced  the  price  so  low  that  a  single 
pound  can  be  bought  in  the  city  for  about  one 
dollar.  It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the  demand 
for  bones  for  agricultural  purposes  would  so  en- 
hance the  cost  tind  diminish  the  supply  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  phosphorus  to  a  high  point.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  immense  deposits  of  phosphatic 
rocks  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  has  set  at  rest 
all  apprehensions  of  this  nature.  We  have  phos- 
phorus enough  quietly  resting  in  the  South  Carolina 
rock-beds  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world  for 
thousands  of  centuries,  and  no  one  need  be  anxious 
concerning  a  full  supply  at  cheap  rates  of  the  indis- 
pensable friction  matches,  during  his  own  li  etime, 
at  least. — Botton  Transcript. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
30ME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
BY  AMOS  PEASLEE  IN  1826. 
(Continued  from  page  50  > 

From  Lynn  I  travelled  to  Uxbridge ;  at- 
ended  their  Select  Meeting  on  Seventh-day, 
md  their  meeting,  of  course,  on  First-day, 
pyhich  was  large  for  that  place  (notice  having 
jeen  given)  and  it  was  much  favored,  the 
leavenly  Master  being  near,  and  was  to  us 
jtrength  in  our  weakness.    In  the  afternoon 
lad  an  appointed  meeting  at  Douglass,  and 
Second- day  at  Pomfret,  the  latter  of  which 
was  a  time  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  matter 
land  utterance  being  mercifully  furnished  by 
Ithe  great  Minister  of  ministers  suitable  to  the 
Istates  of  the  people.    Many  hearts  were  ten- 
dered and  the  faithful  were  encouraged  to 
hold  on  their  way.    From  thence  to  New 
Milford,  about  ninety  miles  distant ;  attend- 
ed their  meeting  on  Fifth-day,  and  though 
small,  yet  the  life  of  true  religion  arose  into 
la  good  degree  of  dominion  among  us  to  our 
mutual  comfort.  On  Sixth-day  at  the  Valley, 
[where  there  appeared  some  concern  to  dig 
I  deep  for  durable  riches  and  righteousness, 
j Seventh-day  had  a  meeting  at  the  Branch, 
iand  the  gracious  Helper  was  with  us.  First- 
iday  attended  Oblong  Meeting,  and  on  Second- 
day  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  and  Third  day  the  meeting  for  busi- 
ness, in  which  the  spring  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  was  renewedly  opened  in  my  mind  in 


the  revival  of  this  language  :  "  This  people 
have  I  formed  for  Myself;  they  shall  shew 
forth  My  glory  or  praise believing  that,  al- 
though it  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the 
church  in  former  ages,  yet  it  remains  applica 
ble  to  the  church  in  the  present  day,  and  to 
us  as  a  people,  whom  the  Lord  by  His  light 
and  grace  gathered  from  off  the  barren  moun- 
tains and  desolate  hills  of  an  empty  profes- 
sion unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  heavenly 
power,  or  Christ  within,  or,  in  other  language, 
to  "  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,"  holding 
to  view  the  importance  of  keeping  to  firs., 
princples,  so  that  having  oil  in  our  vessels 
and  our  lamps  trimmed,  we  might  not  by 
any  means  miss  of  an  entrance  with  the  ever- 
lasting Bridegroom  of  the  true  church  through 
the  door  of  His  mercy.  It  was  a  time  of  re- 
newed visitation  to  every  class.  Also  in  the 
Youth's  Meeting  the  oil  staid  not  until  the 
empty  vessels  were  filled,  and  the  ever-blessed 
truth  reigned  over  all  to  the  praise  of  His 
grace  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever 
and  forevermore  ;  Amen,  saith  my  soul.  Now 
I  can  livingly  rejoice  in  the  great  and  glorious 
name  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  who  is  weaning  me 
from  all  dependencies  except  His  Almighty 
arm.  He  is  leading  me  into  deaths  oft,  and 
into  the  very  bottom  of  Jordan,  where  the 
standing  is  by  faitli  arising  from  the  operation 
of  the  power  of  God  that  divides  the  mighty 
waters,  and  causes  them  to  stand  in  heaps  on 
either  hand.  The  more  I  am  brought  through 
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baptism  unto  death  of  self  and  the  creaturely 
working  will  into  the  true  poverty  of  spirit 
where  all  the  power  that  is  in  operation  is  the 
power  of  Christ,  all  the  life  that  springs  up  is 
the  life  of  Christ,  all  the  treasures  of  my  soul 
are  the  treasures  of  heaven,  how  the  procla- 
mation of  the  dear  Son  of  God  is  verified. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  Spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  because  the  truly 
poor  in  Spirit  are  brought  to  a  deep  sense  of 
their  own  weakness,  comparable  to  water,  and 
as  really  feel  the  need  of  a  supernatural 
power  or  principle  to  enrich  them,  as  the 
water  that  filled  the  water-pots  was  dependent 
on  the  miraculous  power  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
be  rendered  the  best  wine.  From  Oblong, 
having  our  dear  friend,  Daniel  Haviland,  in 
company,  we  attended  Chappaqua  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  which  the  prophet's  language  was 
given  me  to  comment  upon,  descriptive  of  the 
nature  of  the  first  and  second  birth,  saying, 
"  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused 
noise  and  with  garments  rolled  in  blood,  but 
this  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire,  for 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ; 
the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulders ; 
He  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  of  the  increase  of  His 
government  there  shall  be  no  end."  It  was 
a  searching  season,  many  Gospel  truths  being 
opened  to  the  people.  The  nature  of  the  first 
birih  under  the  influence  of  the  creaturely  or 
human  passions,  assuming  the  right  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  church  ;  independent  of  that 
wifcdom  that  cometh  down  from  above,  that  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to 
foe  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy, 
hemg  led  into  operation  by  the  strong  will  of 
^an  that  never  wrought  the  righteousness  of 
'God  ;  a  state  from  w^hich  nothing  could  be 
expected  but  a  confused  noise.  But  this  Di- 
vine birth  or  new  creation  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  when  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Holy  Child  is  brought  forth  in  the 
oul  and  sits  there  as  a  refiner  with  fire,  the 
fuel,  which  is  the  corrupt  natu*  e,  is  burped  up 
or  consumed  by  the  fire  of  His  eternal  love  ; 
then  as  the  government  of  the  whole  work  of 
redemption  and  salvation  is  resigned  to  Him, 
or  rests  upon  His  shoulders.  He,  the  Son  and 
sent  of  the  Father,  becomes  the  wonderful 
counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  of  the  increase 
of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end.  The  meeting  ended  in  solemn  prayer 
and  praise  to  Almighty  God,  dear  E.  Griffin 
being  vocally  engaged  therein.  Sixth-day  of 
the  week  and  llth  of  the  month  we  attended 
Amawalk  Monthly  Meeting,  it  being  a  lime 


of  great  division  and  unsettlement  in  th 
church,  on  account  of  some  doctrinal  point 
of  faith.    I  felt  engaged  to  lead  the  minds  o,.». 
Friends  to  the  origin  of  that  faith  of  whiclf 
Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher,  according  t 
the  apostolic  doctrine,  where  He  said  "  Fait! 
cometh  by  hearing  and  hearing  by  the  Wor( 
of  God;"  and  the  Divine  power  of  faith  &. 
overshadowed  the  meeting  that  many  heart' '^'^^^ 
were  tendered,  and  the  camp  was  closel 
searched.    Seventh-day  we  had  a  meeting  a 
North  Castle,  which  in  the  early  part  was  s 
painfully  discouraging  season,  but  at  length  { 
little  hope  revived,  and  ability  was  mercifull 
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vouchsafed  to  labor  for  a  revival  to  th 
strengthening  of  some  precious  minds.  First 
day  we  attended  Purchase  Meeting,  in  whicl  ^"^^^ 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  renewedlj  " 
and  largely  open  to  the  people,  to  the  relief;, 
of  my  own  mind  and,  I  believe,  to  the  encour^^'^'' 
agement  of  many  others.  On  Second  day  a 
Manhattanville,  and  then  the  meetings  iijN' 
New  York  city,  which  were  times  of  favor 
from  thence  I  returned  home  and  found  mj 
dear  wife  and  children  in  good  health. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 


pood 

"  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging^i^^j 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  noi 
wise." — Prov.  xx,  1, 

"  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  litth 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  ofter 
infirmites  " — Tim.  v,  23. 

These  Scripture  testimonies  of  the  ancien:||JJ 
Hebrews  and  the  early  Christian  churches 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  question  re 
specting  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

The  first  is  the  recorded  evidence  of  th( 
wisest  and  most  learned  Prince  that  ever  rulec 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  one  who  had  himsel: 
drank  the  cup  of  every  human  indulgence 
The  last  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  to  whom 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  after  its  illus 
trious  founder,  Christianity  is  indebted  for  iU 
propagatio]!  and  elucidation. 

These  are  not  isolated  paragraphs,  cullec 
with  care  from  the  ancient  writings,  for,  frorr 
the  days  of  Noah,  whose  love  of  wine  covers 
the  story  of  his  declining  years  with  sham( 
and  infamy,  down  to  the  present,  the  recorc 
of  the  xnne  bibber  is  the  same, — humiliation 
poverty,  crime,  ruin  :  truly  a  sad  harvest  haj 
the  race  gathered  from  its  5bndness  for  intoxi 
eating  drinks. 

The  advocate  of  total  abstinence  finds  am 
pie  encouragement  in  the  example  of  illustri 
ous  men,  whose  names  are  enrolled  amon^ 
the  wisest  and  best  of  all  former  ages. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  fojf*'' 
every  such  there  is  one  equally  gifted  anc 
possessing  rarest  genius,  yet  so  given  up  t( 
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t  e  facinations  of  the  wine  cup  as  to  present 
lij  melancholy  contrast,  and  these  stand  forth 
ij,  !  beacon-lights   on  the  stormy   coasts  of 
tti,  If-indulgence,  warning  off  the  mariner,  on 
ig  le  tempestuous  ocean  of  life,  from  the  rocks 
ai  id  reefs  where  they  have  been  shipwrecked. 
01  Rarely  does  anyone  who  has  abandoned  him- 
]i  If  to  this  snare  have  strength  to  break  off. 
at  )lomon  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  examples 
sel  e  have  on  record, — he  had  tasted  of  every 
ri  nsuous  pleasure.    In  the  account  he  gives 
•  his  experience,  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
li  3  says,  "  I  sought  in  my  heart  to  give  myself 
ill  hto  wine,  and  to  lay  hold  on  folly,"  and  in 
l\  parenthesis  adds,  "yet  acquainting  my  heart 
,j  lith  wisdom,"  and  he  found  that  wisdom  ex- 
jlleth  folly  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness. 
II  ,36  the  result ;  he  became  eminent  as  a  scho- 
i(  jT ;  as  an  executive,  he  ruled  wisely ;  as  a 
J,  gislator,  he  was  far-seeing ;  as  a  judge,  he 
.as  without  a  rival,  so  that  his  fame  extended 
I  distant  lands,  and  the  rulers  of  other  na- 
ons  did  homage  to  his  great  mind. 
No  stronger  appeals  can  be  found  in  the 
iges  of  literature  than  those  which  this 
onderful  man  addressed  to  his  subjects  ;  full 
f  poetry,  full  of  true  pathos,  they  touch  the 
sarts  of  men  to-day  with  a  fervid  eloquence 
lat  has  never  been  surpassed.  Hear  him,  as 
3  sits  in  the  midsts  of  the  counsellors,  and 
'ise  men  of  his  realm,  holding  the  goblet  of 
)arkling  wine  up,  into  the  sunshine,  before 
lem: 

'  "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who 
ath  contentions?  who  hath  babblings ?  who 
ath  wounds  without  -cause  ?  who  hath  red- 
ess  of  eyes  ? — They  that  tarry  long  at  the 
ine,  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wines." 

"  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
jd,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in  the  cup,  when 

moveth  itself  aright ;  at  the  last  it  biteth  like 

serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 
'  *'  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women, 
hd  thy  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things,  yea 
lou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the 
ddst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the 
»p  of  a  mast.  They  have  stricken  me  and  I 
as  not  sick,  they  have  beaten  me  and  I  felt 

not ;  when  shall  I  awake.    I  will  seek  it 
3t  again." 

A  thousand  years  roll  on  ;  kings  have  per- 
'hed,  thrones  have  crumbled,  new  empires 
ave  arisen,  commerce  has  spread  her  wings 
irer  distant  waters,  conquest  has  succeeded 
mquest,  nations  have  become  assimilated, 
Qtil  the  world  acknowledges  but  one  ruler, 
ad  the  City  of  Seven  Hills  is  its  mistress.  , 

All  along  the  pathway  of  the  hero  and  the 
mqueror,  throughout  these  centuries  of  un- 
ist,  the  friends  of  total  abstinence  from  the  ; 
ip  which  intoxicates,  shine  forth.  '  i 

Now  it  is  the  king  himself,  as  in  the  case 


of  Cyrus ;  now  it  is  the  counsellor,  next  in 
power  to  the  sovereign,  who  boldly  declares  in 
its  favor.  The  pledge  taken  by  Cyrus,  when 
a  youth,  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather, 
should  be  held  up  to  view  to  our  children, — 
before  it,  and  the  strength  it  gave  to  resist  temp- 
tation, all  his  other  victories  are  as  nothing. 
The  man  who  is  master  of  himself  is  the 
greatest  of  masters. 

Then  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  case 
of  Daniel,  a  captive  prince  in  the  luxurious 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  carried  away  from 
his  home,  exiled  from  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
ther-, surrounded  by  all  the  gorgeous  pagean- 
try of  idol-worship,  and  in  tender  favor  with 
the  princes  of  the  household."  "I  will  not 
defile  myself  with  the  king's  wine,"  said  he, — 
"give  me  and  my  companions  water  to  drink." 

"And  there  were  none  found  in  all  the 
kingdom,  in  matters  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, like  Daniel  and  his  comrades.  They 
were  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians 
and  astrologers  that  were  in  the  realm." 

Nor  were  these  isolated  examples.  Greece, 
Rome,  Egypt  and  Arabia  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  stock  of  wise  and  heroic  men, 
who  pledged  themselv.es  and  encouraged  others 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Much  that  we  would  know  of  the  habits 
and  social  life  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles  must 
be  gathered  from  inference  rather  than  posi- 
tive assertion.  For  Himself,  He  ate  and  drank 
at  the  feasts  of  the  Church  and  in  the  houses 
of  His  friends.  He  partook  of  wine,  and  was 
accused  of  being  a  wine-bibber,  as  Himself 
declares. 

But  we  have  not  one  word  of  evidence  that 
He  ever  partook  of  strong,  intoxicating  li- 
quors. We  infer  that  He  did  not ;  the  purity 
of  His  life  and  doctrine  favor  that  view,  and 
we  may  readily  believe  that  total  abstinence 
from  strong  drink  was  the  daily  practice  of 
His  followers.  Church  discipline  was  exer- 
cised over  those  who  failed  to  carry  it  out. 
So  rigorous  was  its  observance,  that  we  find 
"  Paul  the  aged  "  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
dressing to  Timothy,  "  his  son  in  Christ,"  and 
an  eminent  bishop  in  the  primitive  Church, 
the  exhortation  that  I  have  quoted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  essay. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  how 
far  a  Christian  may  indulge  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating beverages  and  not  become  amen- 
able to  the  brotherhood. 

This  advice  of  Paul— "Drink  no  longer 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities,"  is  cited  by 
the  moderate  drinker  in  justification  of  the 
practice  of  wine  bibbing.  But  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  asserting  that  such  application  is 
a  perversion  of  its  true  signification. 

So  great  a  tetotaller  was  Timothy,  that  he 
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did  Dot  feel  at  liberty  to  use  wine  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  and  here  let  us  discriminate.  The  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  grape  was  the  common 
drink  of  the  people  ot  Judea,  and  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  intoxicating 
liquors,  any  more  than  is  the  cool  refreshing 
beverage  made  from  lemons  in  common  use 
among  us. 

We  will  pause  a  moment  over  the  record 
of  this  friend  of  God  and  friend  of  man, 
whose  name  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  enrole 
on  the  banner  of  total  abstinence. 

Timothy,  descended  from  pious  maternal 
ancestry,  was  tarly  taught  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  his  loving  and  excellent  Heb 
rew  grandmother.  We  know  that  she  must 
have  possessed  these  traits,  or  her  name 
would  not  have  come  down  to  posterity  asso- 
ciated with  her  boy.  What  a  blessing  a  pious 
grandmother  is  to  that  household  whose  child- 
ren learn  their  first  lessons  of  piety  and  truth 
from  her  honored  lips.  The  cares  and  per- 
plexities of  life  through  which  she  has  passed, 
like  the  fervid  blaze  of  summer  to  the  grow- 
ing fruit,  have  ripened  and  mellowed  into 
sweetness  and  beauty.  There  was  his  mother 
too,  to  whose  "  unfeigned  faith  "  the  Apostle 
Paul  bears  testimony.  The  all-embracing 
love  and  unselfish  charity  of  these  devout 
women  had  suffered  no  seed  of  bigotry  to 
spring  up  in  his  youthful  heart.  Add  to  this 
teaching  the  lessons  of  his  Greek  father, 
gathered  from  the  clear  logic  and  sublime 
morality  of  the  Grecian  sages,  and  we  have  a 
mind  prepared  for  the  immortal  precepts  of 
Christianity.  One  who  could  not  be  anything 
less  than  a  Christian,  even  if  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  never  fallen  upon  his  ear ;  and  he 
stands  forth  on  the  pages  of  sacred  history,  a 
Bishop  without  reproach,  and  an  example  to 
all  succeeding  ages. 

Seeing,  then,  that  total  abstinence  from  all 
that  intoxicates  as  a  beverage  was  practiced  and 
enjoined  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  antiqui- 
ty,by  every  reformer  who  preceded  the  Messiah, 
and  in  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present 
time,  it  behooves  us  who  claim  to  have  a  part  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  righteous,  to  examine 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stand. 

The  query  addresses  itself  to  us  :  Are  we 
filling  up  the  measure  of  obligation  which 
our  holy  profession  calls  for  ? 

The  inventions  and  appliances  for  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  drinks,  have  ko  in- 
creased the  capacity  for  producing,  that  it 
flows  like  a  fiery  current  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  consuming  the 
substance  and  remorselessly  devouring  the 
holiest  ties  and  best  aflfections  in  multitudes  of 
hearts  and  homes.  It  fills  our  prisons,  our 
alms-ho'ises,  our  orphan  asylums.    It  is  the 


canker  worm  that  is  eating  out  the  very  heaj, 
of  the  nation. 

The  State  collects  a  revenue  from  its  manlj^xiii 
facture.  The  sworn  guardians  of  the  Con 
monwealth  sell  licences  to  men  and  womei 
whereby  they  are  permitted  to  make  drunl 
ards, — these  make  murderers  ;  murderers  ( 
parents,  murderers  of  wives,  and  husband} 
and  children.  Then  the  majesty  of  the  \w 
is  violated  ;  the  besotted  criminal  is  tried,  coi 
denmed  ;  the  law  is  vindicated  ;  justice,  wit 
even  hand,  has  meted  out  the  punishment  t 
the  oflfense,  and  the  culprit  is  hanged.  Th 
culprit  ;  who  is  the  culprit?  Is  it  that  wretc 
whose  stiffening  corpse  dangles  from  the  gi| 
bet  ?  The  custodians  of  the  law  say  it  is.  Bu 
who  is  the  culprit  ?  It  is  thou,  my  brothe: 
and  thou,  and  thou,  as  a  component  part  c 
ihe  body  politic,  as  an  integer  in  the  grea 
sum  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thou  licence 
for  money  the  man  who  gave  his  neigh  b( 
drink,  who  put  the  bottle  to  him,  and  ma(3 
him  drunk.  Thou,  by  withholding  thy  pr( 
test  against  this  infamous  trafiic,  art  a  pai 
taker  in  the  guilt  of  the  maddened  inebriatt 
whom  the  sheriff"  hangs. 

That  my  sex  cannot  be  charged  with  co^ 
plicity  in  this  legalized  crime  against  societ] 
while  woman's  personality  as  a  citizen  is  i| 
nored  by  legislators,  must  be  plain  to  evei* 
mind.  The  unparalleled  stand  which  Chri| 
tian  women  of  this  country  have  felt  oblige 
to  take  in  respect  to  intemperance,  is  a  cei 
tain  guarantee  that  the  day  on  which  he 
citizenship  is  acknowledged  will  be  thebegij 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  infamous  traflSc.  j 

It  is  not  enough  that  you,  my  brethren,  fol 
your  hands  and  look  on,  saying,  we  are  i7 
nocent!  So  said  Pilate,  and  washed  hi 
hands,  while  an  infuriated  crowd  nailed  hii 
victim  to  the  cross. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  tha 
so  long  as  the  doling  out  of  intoxicating  li  |uo] 
as  a  beverage  is  made  a  legitimate  husinesi 
and  the  right  to  do  so  is  granted  by  the  Stati 
just  £0  long  will  drunkenness,  debaucher 
and  crime  stalk  through  the  land,  stain  ou 
calendar,  and  impoverish  the  nation.  An 
who  shall  stay  the  increasing  tide  tha 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us  ?  Not  those  thfi 
sell  it,  for  it  is  to  their  interest  to  entice  ou 
sons  and  make  them  drunkards.  Neither  ca 
we  expect  reform  to  come  from  those  wB 
manufacture ;  it  is  their  (lawful)  business 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  enriched. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  say  that  the  wretcht 
who  drink  are  not  obliged  to  do  so.  The  ii 
vestigations  of  medical  science  demonstrat 
that  intemperance  becomes  a  disease^  Woul 
we  attempt  a  cure,  we  must  first  remove  tB 
infection. 

It  would  be  worse  than  folly  for  a  cit 
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that  was  attacked  with  yellow-fever,  to  erect 
hospitals  and  employ  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
leave  her  streets  reeking  with  foul  and  noxious 
exhalations. 

Benevolence  may  warm  the  hearth  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  the  ten- 
der-hearted pour  out  their  wealth  for  the  al- 
leviation of  the  miseries  of  the  destitute ;  and 
it  is  well,  but  there  is  more  than  food  and 
warmth  needed.  The  man  must  be  protected 
from  himself — from  the  thraldom  of  his  ap- 
petites, must  be  helped  to  stand  forth  a  man 
among  his  peers.  It  must  be  made  dishonor- 
able to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors,  ex- 
cept for  medicine  and  the  arts ;  it  must  be 
declared  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  a  glass  of  beer 
or  spirits  to  any  one  except  ordered  by  a  phy- 
sician. Make  it  a  bar  to  social  intercourse  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Let  the 
discipline  of  our  religious  organizations  be  so 
amended,  that  no  man  who  is  outside  their 
pale  can  charge  them  with  being  compromised 
in  the  infamous  traffic. 

The  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
consists  not  in  freedom  to  indulge  an  appetite 
or  nurse  a  passion,  but  in  that  emancipation 
from  their  thraldom  by  which  the  spiritual 
nature  becomes  the  ruler,  and  the  body  is 
kept  in  subjection. 

To  this  holy  liberty  let  every  individual 
-who  "  names  the  name  of  Christ,"  aspire  for 
himself  and  all  mankind,  knowing  that  he 
•only  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

  L.  J.  R. 

For  Frien4s'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  Western  First-day  School  Union  will 
meet  at  London  Grove  on  Seventh-day  the 
4th  of  Fourth  month,  1874,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  As  many  schools  within  the  limits  of 
•our  Union  have  been  closed  the  past  winter, 
but  expect  to  open  again  for  the  spring  and 
:gummer,  it  may  be  profitable  for  such  to  meet 
with  those  that  have  been  vigorously  prose- 
-cuted  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  scattered  experiences  be  oc- 
-casioually  collected  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
that  our  efforts  be  compared  at  suitable  times 
with  a  view  to  profit  thereby,  and  to  cull 
from  the  mass  those  ideas  and  practices  that 
«eem  to  be  the  most  inviting.  Schools  that 
have  been  in  operation  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Union  should  give  full  reports,  not 
omitting  the  number  of  entries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Librarian's  record  books, 
or  any  information  that  may  be  thought  use- 
ful. Those  Friends  who  desire  information 
in  reference  to  the  practical  working  of  First- 
day  schools  will  find  the  various  unions  can 
furnish  them  a  part  of  the  desired  knowledge. 
It  is  expected  ■  that  samples  of  text  books, 
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cards  and  maps  will  be  furnished  for  inspection . 
The  First-day  school  enterprise  commends 
itself  to  most  of  us  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  our  day.  How  many  have  been  drawn 
to  our  religious  meetings  ;  how  many  hearts 
have  been  tendered  under  the  melting  influ- 
ence of  love  divine,  and  how  many  stagnant 
meetings  have  been  awakened  from  the  dead 
formality  of  the  letter  that  killeth,  to  a  more 
general  religious  experience  through  these 
schools  ? 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  to  the 
writer  during  the  past  winter  has  been,  that 
though  it  u  the  season  of  snow  and  storm, 
our  meeting-house  has  been  well  filled,  a  large 
part  of  the  congregation  being  composed  of 
children ;  and  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  school  has  been  that  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  liave 
necessarily  been  more  generally  read  than 
ever  before. 

The  invitation  is  extended  to  all.  Come 
and  mingle  with  us,  bringing  any  earnest  sug- 
gestions, any  good  results  from  your  own 
schools,  or  with  any  inquiries  looking  toward 
making  religious  society  more  useful  and 
devoted.  Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 

Journal  and  Scattered  Seeds  please  copy. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

White- Water  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
at  Dublin  the  7th  of  Third  month,  and  was 
quite  as  large  as  usual  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  We  had  the  company  of  our  esteemed 
friend  Elihu  Durfee,  of  Cincinnati,  who  bore 
a  living  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  S.  A.  H.  in  prayer. 

The  business  was  transacted  in  much  unity 
and  harmony,  in  which  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance was  touching] y  alluded  to  as  a  mo- 
mentous evil,  and  that  we  should  be  charita- 
ble toward  one  another,  as  we  are  not  always 
led  to  move  in  the  same  channel. 

A  message  of  Gospel  love  from  our  esteem- 
ed invalid  friend,  Emily  L.  Strattan,  was 
read  in  our  meeting,  which  was  acceptable 
and  edifying. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  notice  was 
given  that  E.  Durfee  wished  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Town  Hall  at  3  o'clock  on  First- 
day.  This  was  a  large  meeting,  and  the  Gos- 
pel testimony  borne  was  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  by  many  not  of  our  fold. 


Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to  sweep 
away  a  mist ;  but  by  ascending  a  little  you 
may  often  look  over  it  altogether.  So  it  is 
with  our  moral  improvement;  we  wrestle 
fiercely  with  a  vicious  habit,  which  would 
have  no  hold  upon  us  if  we  ascend  into  a 
higher  moral  atmosphere. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

DR.  lord's  lectures. 
Continued  from  page  55. 

The  ISth  and  19th  Lectures  may  be  brief- 
ly noticed. 

Thomas  A.  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  of  English  birth,  and  the  first 
Englishman  who  had  held  any  high  office 
since  the  Norman  conquest.  On  his  promo- 
tion to  the  office  of  High  Chancellor  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  re-kindled.  He  dis- 
charged its  arduous  duties  with  marked  abil- 
ity. The  burden  of  official  duties  was  relax- 
ed by  social  and  convivial  pleasures,  which 
he  deemed  not  incompatible  with  the  sacred- 
ness  or  dignity  of  his  office.  Munificently 
liberal  in  his  hospitality,  the  king  himself 
did  not  live  more  sumptuously.  But  a 
marked  change  occurred  in  his  deportment 
and  habits  when  promoted  to  the  Bishopric. 
His  luxurious  and  courtly  manners  were  sup- 
planted by  the  austerity  of  the  monk,  and 
his  liberality  was  directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  He  arrayed  himself  against  the  policy 
of  Henry  II.,  which  was  to  keep  in  subordi- 
nation the  power  of  the  Church.  With  this 
view  Henry  assembled  a  council  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  at  Salisbury,  in  1164,  when 
he  attempted  to  complete  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  government  of  both  church  and  state. 
Thomas  A.  Beckett  refused  to  be  governed  by 
these,  but  submitting  to  the  influence  of  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy,  he  yielded  a  reluctant 
assent.  It  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  which 
placed  him  in  open  opposition  to  Henry's  au- 
thority. Becoming  seriously  obnoxious,  he, 
left  the  country  in  disguise,  hut  returned  to 
it  after  a  term  of  years  with  his  policy  un- 
changed. In  a  fit  of  impatience,  Henry 
asked  if  no  one  would  rid  him  of  so  trouble- 
some a  subject  i  The  suggestion  was  soon 
executed  by  four  Barons,  who  entered  the 
Cathedral  and  slew  him  before  the  altar.  For 
this  piece  of  barbarity,  Henry  was  obliged 
to  make  "  heavy  restitution." 

Abelard,  the  bold  theologian  and  scholas- 
tic philosopher,  was  the  subject  of  the  next 
lecture.  He  was  born  in  France  in  1079. 
The  inheritance  of  wealth  procured  him  po- 
sition and  learning,  and  as  au  ecclesiastic,  he 
completed  his  education  in  Paris,  where  the 
fame  of  his  public  teaching  reached  to  distant 
provinces  and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  Christian 
world.  Great  numbers  became  disciples,  and 
his  popular  ability  modified  the  church  in  the 
12th  century.  The  lecturer  called  him  a 
"rationalist,"  a  "superficial  logician,"  and 
likened  him  to  some  who  have  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  "  His  reputation,  says 
the  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  1846, 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  living  man." 
"  Abelard,"  observes  Hallam,  "  was  almost 
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the  past  point  to  a  higher 
future. 


elevation  in  tha 
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Frcm  the  Public  Ledger. 
UNSEEMLY  JESTING. 

Of  the  many  influences  that  sway  mankind",, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  is  that  of  wit  and 
drollery.  A  most  useful  instrument  it  often 
proves,  not  only  in  smoothing  for  a  time  the- 
wrinkles  of  care,  and  calling  up  the  merry 
smile,  which  is  too  rarely  present  on  our 

*  From  Dr.  Thomas'  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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the  first  who  awakened  mankind  in  the  age 
of  darkness  to  a  sympathy  with  intellectual  ^ 
excellence.  His  bold  theories,  not  the  less, 
attractive,  perhaps,  for  treading  upon  the 
bounds  of  heresy,  his  imprudent  vanity  that 
scorned  the  regularly  acquired  reputation  of 
older  men,  allured  a  multitude  of  disciples- 
who  would  never  have  listened  to  an  ordinary 
teacher."^"  Without  any  disposition  to  apolo- 
gize  for  the  errors  of  Abelard,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  his  mission  was  to  reach  a  class  of 
minds  that  stood  aloof  from  the  theology  of 
the  church  and  to  aid  those  who  should  fol- 
low in  lifting  thought  out  of  the  deepening: 
grooves  of  superstitious  error.  St.  Bernard 
combatted  his  theories  with  all  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  and  the  ardor  of  a  zealot.  His- 
controversies  with  him  were  bitter  and  severe^ 
The  church  said  "  believe  if  you  don't  under-^ 
stand."  Abelard  said,  "  understand  and  be- 
lieve." Bernard  said,  "  banish  all  inquiry."' 
The  remainder  of  the  lecture  was  a  narra- 
tive of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Abelard 
which  grew  out  of  his  attachment  for  Heloise. 
Their  names  are  associated  in  history,  and 
form  a  pathetic  evidence  of  the  result  of  the^ 
terrible  ban  of  celibacy  that  the  Catholic- 
Church  still  continues  to  enforce  upon  her 
clergy.  By  it  two  valuable  human  lives  wer® 
lost  to  society  and  the  world.  Abelard  died 
in  1142,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Marcellus,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  for  his  health.  At  the  requestt 
of  Heloise,  his  body  was  given  to  her  and/ 
buried  in  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which 
he  had  founded,  and  of  which  she  was  prior- 
ess. Twenty  years  afterward,  she  was  in- 
terred in  the  same  tomb — in  accordance  with\ 
her  own  request.  As  an  evidence  that  their 
memory  is  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  their- 
people,  the  ashes  of  both  were  taken  to  Paris- 
in  1808,  and  in  1828,  buried  in  one  sepulchre 
in  Pere-la  chaise. 

History  presents  many  interesting  incidents 
in  their  lives,  but  we  leave  them  for  the  cu- 
rious student  to  look  up. 

Treatises  on  theology  and  their  epistolary- 
correspondence  constitute  a  part  of  the  liter-m- 
ature that  has  been  preserved  for  the  presents. 
The  errors  of  one  age  should  serve  as  land- 
marks for  the  next,  and  the  experiences  of 
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tual,  led  countenances,  but  also  by  its  power  of 
re-enting  truth  in  a  more  pleasing  and  at 
-active  form  than  its  sober  every  day  dress 
kt  Jbrds.    All  honor  to  those  who  can  and  do 
of )  use  this  power  as  to  promote  cheerfulness 
ad  good- will,  and  recreate  minds  and  bodies 
lat  have  been  overtasked 
Yet  there  are  times  when  we  all  feel  that 
isting  is  out  of  place,  and  there  are  subjects 
hich  cannot  be  treated  humorously  without 
ijurious  consequences.    To  jest  upon  deep 
notions,  especially  those  of  a  sorrowful  ua- 
ire,  is  to  insult  them. 
"  Of  all  the  gr'iets  that  harrass  the  distressed, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest." 

Calamities  and  troubles  of  every  kind  are 
oubly  hard  to  bear  when  made  the  butt  of 
dicule.    The  young  and  thoughtless  who 
idulge  in  merriment  at  the  expense  of  pov- 
rty,  misfortune  or  age,  would  be  overwhelmed 
ith  shame  and  remorse  could  they  but  ap 
reciate  the  additional  pangs  they  inflict  upon 
lose  already  suffering.    There  is,  however, 
othing  so  ill-fitted  to  be  ma    ^  the  subject  of 
jest  as  wrong  doing,  for  there  is  nothing 
Ise  so  intrinsically  serious  and  sorrowful. 
V"hatever  tends  to  strip  sin  of  its  solemn 
haracter  fosters  and  cherishes  that  sin  more 
ffectually  than  any  other  influence.  The 
lother  who  repeats  with  a  smile  instances  in 
/hich  her  little  child  has  been  wilful,  passion- 
te  or  deceitful,  thinking  it  "smart"  or 
gunning,'*  is  diligently  sowing  seeds  of  pas- 
iom  or  hypocrisy  within  that  child  that  no 
uture  efforts  can  uproot.    Tfee  father  who 
peaks  of  his  son  as  only  "  sowing  his  wild 
lats,"  when  that  son  is  sacrificing  his  purity 
In  haunts  of  iniquity  and  vice,  is  sedulously 
raining  his  child  to  lead  a  depraved  and  dis- 
vjlute  life.    The  merchant  who  records  as  a 
*  capital  joke  "  the  successful  artifice  practiced 
m  a  simple  countryman,  is  impressing  upon 
lis  clerks  a  lesson  of  dishonesty  and  fraud 
vhich  they  will  never  forget.    The  public 
3npers  that  tell  funny  stories  of  theft  and 
Irunkenness,  and  draw  out  their  comic  feat 
ires  for  the  amusement  of  their  readers,  are 
f^eakening  the  public  abhorrence  of  these 
nces,  and  thus  indirectly  but  surely  establish- 
ng  their  power. 

There  is  really  nothing  more  detrimental  to 
he  virtue,  purity,  and  loveliness  of  character 
han  the  flippant  way  in  which  so  many 
people  speak  of  sin.  Many  who  would  be 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  upholding  or  justifying 
wrong-doing,  and  who  are  at  times  the  loudesc 
in  their  condemnation  of  it,  will  yet  not  hf 
fcate,  at  times,  to  turn  it  into  fun,  to  joke  aiid 
laugh  over  it,  and  thus  to  disarm  it  its 
chief  terrors,  by  destroying  its  serious  and 
Boleran  character.  It  is  true  that  what  we  are 
pk^ised  to  call  grave  crimes  are  not  usually 


thus  treated.  State  prison  offences  wear  a 
certain  dignity  of  wickedness,  which  even  the 
-^ost  flippant  respect.  But  when  we  reflect 
.lat  these  are  but  the  natural  outcomes  of 
the  very  faults  and  vices  which  we  laugh  at— 
that  eight-tenths  of  the  arrests  and  commit- 
ments are  for  crimes  connected  with  drunken- 
ness, and  the  that  remaining  fractions  are  blos- 
soms of  other  "wild  oats  "  which  we  conten- 
tedly allow  to  flourish  in  youth,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  to  l)e  in  great  measure  responsible 
even  for  the  crimes  at  which  we  shudder. 

Besides,  are  we  not  somewhat  arrogant  in 
deciding  what  faults  are  serious,  and  what 
are  trifling?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  tri- 
fling wrong-doing,  an  insignificant  sin  ?  We 
think  not.  Every  deliberate  disobedience  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  is  a  sin,  whatever  be 
the  action.  Its  degree  of  turpitude  must 
depend  on  many  things  which  we  cannot 
estimate.  But  to  deem  any  such  disobedience 
a  small  matter,  or  to  treat  it  lightly,  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  gradual  decay  of  virtue. 
It  is  always  a  solemn  thing  to  do  wrong,  and 
we  can  never  calculate  its  baneful  eflfects  upon 
character  and  life.  He  who  takes  away  this 
solemnity,  by  laugh,  or  joke,  or  ridicule,  who 
induces  any  one  to  think  less  seriously  of  a 
single  dereliction  of  duty,  is,  in  so  far,  work- 
ing against  virtue,  honor  and  purity.  Not 
for  a  moment  would  we  check  the  joyous  ex- 
uberance of  youthful  spirits,  or  banish  that 
mirthful  gayety  which  serves  to  brighten 
life.  But  let  it  be  innocent  and  pure,  and 
unmixed  with  any  tolerance  of  evil,  or  any 
desire  to  extenuate  it. 

~         C  R  A  P 

FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
with  our  children  since  we  have  lived  in  the 
country.  There  is  so  little  to  interfere,  no 
temptation  to  go  out  of  evenings,  no  interrup- 
tions, and  we  enjoy  our  evenings  so  much- 
with  eight  of  us  gathered  around  the  open  fire 
in  our  sitting  room,  reading,  writing,  sewing, 
knitting,  talking,  or  playing  some  of  the  many 
interesting  games  that  have  been  invented  of' 
late  "^-^  young  people.  I  tretnble  sometimes 
when  1  iook  around  upon  our  circle  and  re- 
member it  cannot  be  so  long.  The  children 
are  growing  up  so  fast,  and  will  soon  have  to 
go  to  work  for  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  be - 
separated  ;  but  I  try  to  enjoy  the  present  with- 
out anticipating  the  future. 

We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a  lit- 
tle quiet  time  every  evening,  immediately 
after  rising  from  the  supper-table,  before  any 
of  the  little  ones  get  sleepy.  Sometimes  one 
of  us  reads  something  suitable,  perhaps  from. 
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the  Bible,  perhaps  a  poem,  or  anything  which 
seems  appropriate  and  short ;  then  we  sit  still 
a  little  while,  seldom  exceeding  ten  minutes. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  little  serious  talk,  and 
we  have  often  felt  that  it  was  a  good  form. 

I  have  feared  sometimes  that  in  our  objec- 
tion to  form  we  had  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  had  little  or  nothing  in  its  place. 
Perhaps  in  the  years  to  come,  when  our  cir- 
cle is  broken  and  scattered,  some  here  and 
some  there,  when  the  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life  begin  to  weigh  upon  our  children, 
they  will  recall  these  quiet  home  seasons  with 
father  and  mother  a'ld  one  another  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  feel  strengthened  for  their 
own  duties  thereby,  and  the  silent  prayers  of 
those  hours  may  be  a  perpetual  blessing  to 
us  all. 

Yet,  do  not  infer,  my  dear  friend,  that  we 
always  abound.  For  my  own  part,  spiritual 
life  is  very  low  mostly  or  much  of  the  time. 
I  can  scarcely  tell  why,  unless  it  is  because 
I  am  so  busy  and  cumbered  with  many  cares, 
that  the  good  seed,  not  being  sufficiently 
"  watched  and  tended,"  becomes  choked.  I 
am  so  constituted,  that  "  one  hour  of  thought- 
ful solitude"  seems  to  "nerve  my  heart"  and 
renew  my  strength  more  than  one  spent  in 
social  worship;  the  latter  I  feel  T  must  do, 
the  other  1  neglect  to  do,  so  the  good  life  lan- 
guishes. I  do  really  believe,  when  we  enter 
our  closets,"  our  hands  should  be  unemployed 
if  we  would  receive  the  full  blessing.  Dost 
thou  not  think  so?  Not  that  we  may  not  be 
in  a  prayerful  sta'  e  of  mind  while  we  are  about 
our  daily  business,  but  that  of  itself  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  for  me. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  28,  1874. 

"  Christ  Within,  the  Hope  of  Glory." 
— "  Christ,  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of 
God." — We  often  hear  this  manifestation  of 
the  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  spoken 
of  as  our  fundamental  principle.  This  lan- 
guage may  convey  the  idea  to  some  minds, 
that  we  would  engross  to  ourselves  this  most 
excellent  glory.  On  the  contrary,  we  rejoice 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  revealed  unto  all  who 
receive  it  believingly.  Surely  it  is  the  Chris- 
tiarCn  hope,  let  him  bear  as  to  outward  denomi- 
nation whatever  name  he  may. 

Among  religious  professors,  perhaps  the 
Society  of  Friends  stands  alone  in  the  public 
and  full  acknowledgement  or  recognition  of 
the  Indwelling  power  of  the  Highest,  in  the 
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great  offices  of  Leader,  Teacher,  and  Saviour,  ^ 
and  yet  we  surely  believethat  our  Father's  love*'^' 
is  universal  and  impartial,  and  that  all  His*'"'"'' 
rational  family  are  placed  upon  equal  ground'^''^^ 
as  recipients  of  this  "unspeakable  gift" — the"""' 
life  of  God  in  the  soul.  According  to  theJ"^° 
testimony,  "  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  withp 
men."  "  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be 
in  you."  Unto  all  is  this  grace  or  mani- 
festation of  Divine  life  given,  and  blessed  is 
he  who  receives  believingly,  and  becomes 
subject  to  its  operations. 

Our  Society  acknowledgement  of  this  Princi- 
ple places  us  in  a  highly  responsible  position, 
and  it  is  cause  of  regret  and  concern  when 
the  public  ministry  among  us  veils  from  view, 
even  temporarily,  this  heavenly  Gift.  This 
may  readily  be  done  by  the  admixture  offf 
theological  d'.gmas  or  reasonings,  against 
which  our  early  Friends  bore  an  unequivocal 
testimony. 

As  a  people,  we  profess  to  use  plainness  oflo 
speech,  and  in  no  connection  is  simplicity  oflik 
language  more  important  than  when  we  are 
engaged  in  holding  up  to  view,  either  in  pub- 
lic ministry  or  through  the  pen,  the  precious 
truths  of  the  gospel  or  its  promises. 

Some  of  the  doctrinal  phrases  found  in 
Scripture,  when  used  without  a  full  explana- 
tion of  their  spiritual  bearing,  tend  greatly  to 
lead  the  minds  of  those  who  hear,  to  outward 
dependencies  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  this 
is  done,  is  the  beautiful  and  pure  simplicity  of 
Truth,  as  acknowledged  by  Friends,  marred 
or  shrouded  in  uncertainty. 

May  this  simplicity  be  preserved  inviolate,  pj 
as  also  our  belief,  that  repentance  with  Lff 
amendment  of  life,  is  the  acceptable  atone-  Pg 
ment  for  sin  Our  expressions  on  all  occa-!^| 
sions  should  be  religiously  guarded,  so  thatj^^^, 
no  words  of  ours  may  veil  any  gospel  Truth 
from  the  comprehension  of  the  honest  in-)tocl 
quirer.  'l' 
In  thus  expressing  our  concern  for  the  o^'iti^H 
servance  of  simplicity  of  language,  we  do  notiuij. 
forget  that  "there  are  diversities  of  gifts  ; etr 
but  we  fully  believe  that  if  all  abide  in  the  "ad 
"  one  Spirit,"  ability  will  be  known  to  speak  '^'J 
the  Truth  in  plainness,  and  so  to  declare  the  ., 
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whole  counsel  of  God  that  it  can  be  received  ,  ij^^ 
convincingly.  '  k'l 
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Women's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
v(  YLVANiA.  —  The  Twenty-Second  Annual 
onimeucement  of  this  institution  was  held  at 
K  he  Horticultural  Hall,  in  this  city,  on  Third 
ill  no.  13th,  and  on  this  occasion  eighteen  wo- 
i{  nen  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
ine. 

We  also  have  the  announcement  that  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Session  of  the  College  will  open 
n  Tenth  mo.  1st,  1874.  The  officers  of  this 
iselul  institution  have  much  cause  of  satisfac- 
ion  and  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the 
opposition  to  the  medical  education  of  women 
3  steadily  declining  in  strength  both  in  our 
wn  and  in  other  countries,  and  we  doubt  not 
ihat  the  future  will  find  this  College  increas- 
Qgly  worthy  of  the  good  cause  it  has  hitherto 
epresented. 

The  valedictory  address  of  Prof.  Rachel  L. 
Jodley,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  contained  much 
xcellent  counsel  to  the  graduates,  in  regard 
0  the  social  as  well  as  professional  duties 
rhich  await  them.  They  were  exhorted  to 
)e  leaders  and  inspirers  of  society  in  the 
lirection  of  intellectual  culture.  Besides  ex- 
rcising  their  chosen  life  work  as  healers  of 
odily  infirmities  and  diseases,  they  might  be 
ome  agents  in  a  higher  w  ork,  the  moral  and 
nental  culture  of  those  with  whom  their  lot 
hall  fall. 

'Your  alma  mater  claims  at  your  hands 
hat  in  this  capacity  you  do  a  work  for  her  in 
he  years  immediately  before  you.  The  old 
[uestions  of  woman's  mental  capacity  and  of 
ler  fitness  for  the  profession  of  medicine  hav- 
ng  been  forever  settled  by  the  worthy  pio- 
leers  who  have  preceded  you,  there  remains 
low  for  you  the  golden  opportunity  of  arrest- 
Dg  attention,  in  behalf  of  professional  study, 
f  the  younger  womeji  among  your  patients 
nd  associates  by  the  persuasive  character  of 
mostentatious  learning. 

'Adopt  the  true  educo  idea  in  your  attempts 
0  check  the  torrent  of  worldliness  and  frivol- 
ty  which  sweeps  down  like  a  flood  upon  our 
looming  American  girls.  Do  not  lecture 
hem  for  their  folly  beyond  the  necessity 
hrhich  present  exigencies  may  demand,  but 
et  your  neatly  furnished  and  attractive  home 
nd  your  own  cheerful  life  continually  repeat 
0  them,  '  Come.' 

The  microscope  will  be  upon  your  table, 
nth.  its  never  exhausted  store  of  nature's 
harming  secrets  ;  the  test-tube  rack  and 
hemical  reagents  will  be  found  in  a  conveni- 


ent closet,  ready  to  respond  in  accents  of 
color  and  of  varying  physical  condition  to 
your  questions  concerning  their  marvels." 

The  graduates  were  also  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  continued  study  and  research,  in 
order  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
developments  of  the  age,  but  that  they  might 
in  the  fulness  of  their  years  be  numbered 
among  the  original  investigators  to  whom  the 
world  tardily,  perhaps,  but  surely  does  hom- 
age. To  chemical  and  microscopic  sturly  the 
speaker  especially  called  the  attention  of  the 
graduates.  As  physicians  it  was  eminently 
fitting  that  they  should  be  feekers  after  truth, 
not  for  selfish  or  sordid  ends,  but  that  they 
may  give  of  the  ripened  fruit  of  knowledge 
freely  to  those  who  hunger,  as  the  Father 
freely  bestows  His  sunshine  and  His  showers. 

died 

COX.~At  the  residence  of  Henry  Cox,  Wheatland, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  Tenth  mo.  15th,  1873,  Phebe 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  C.  and  Dorothy  M. 
Cox,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Wapsinonoe  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

ROBERTS.— Of  membranous  croup,  at  Bristol, 
on  the  13th  of  Firtt  month,  1874,  John  T.,  aged  five 
years'.  On  the  13th  of  Second  month,  1874,  at  the 
same  place,  of  capillary  bronchitis,  Frank  H.,  aged 
iwo  years;  children  of  Thomas  and  the  latp  Eliza- 
beth W.  Roberts,  members  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting.    Interments  at  Plymouth,  Pa. 


Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous ;  it  comes 
not  upon  the  sudden.  We  must  not  think  to 
sow  and  reap  both  at  once.  If  trouble  be 
lengthened,  lengthen  thy  patience.  Seek 
after  the  spirit  which  prompts  these  words: 
"Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines  ;  the  labor 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yiehl  Jio  meat  ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
i  \\\\\  joy  in  the  God  of  my  i-alvaiion."  "My 
strength  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  but  God^  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for- 
ever." ^  

international  arbitkation. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  InfelUgcficcr  : - 
In  the  death  of  Charles  Sumner  great  ind 
is  the  nation's  loss.    For  his  sublime  ' 
tion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  througl' 
and  through  good  report,  praises  are  n- 
the  lips  of  the  millions.     Another  i 
which  deeply   interested  him,  less  } 
with  the  masses  than  the  now  success! 
slavery  cause,  was  the  substitution  c 
tration  for  the  War  method  of  adjus 
ferences  between  nations.    It  is  bv 
evenings  since,  in  his  house  in  ^yas\l 
a  house  abounding  with  the  choicest^ 
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of  art  and  literature — it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  a  very  interesting  interview  with  him 
upon  this  subject.  Expressing  the  hope  that 
his  Civil  Rights  bill,  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  rights  of  colored  people  (so  touching- 
ly  alluded  to  in  his  last  hours)  would  soon 
be  passed,  he  mentioned  his  purpose  then  to 
call  up  the  subject  of  Arbitration,  and  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  adopt  his  resolutions,  which  he 
introduced  on  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, as  a  first  step  in  initiating  the  peace 
policy  in  lieu  of  the  war  method.  He  spoke  of  it 
with  much  feeling  and  earnestness.  It  was, 
he  said,  the  type  of  an  ideal  civilization  he 
had  long  cherished,  and  which  he  hoped  to 
see  attained.  I  took  occasion  to  mention  to 
him  the  interest  felt  therein  in  this  city,  by 
Samuel  Willets  and  other  Friends,  and  he 
asked :  "  Cannot  your  Friends  send  me  me- 
morials on  the  subject  ?" — adding,  "  they 
would  be  valuable  aid  in  awakening  the  in 
terest  of  the  Senate."  May  I  suggest  to 
Friends  who  are  among  the  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, to  consider  whether,  in  the  capacity  of 
Monthly  Meetings  or  otherwise,  they  may  not 
still,  with  great  propriety,  and  as  a  timely 
service  in  the  cause  of  peace,  memorialize  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Represen  atives  to  adopt 
Senator  Sumner's  resolutions,  now  before  the 
Senate  but  not  yet  acted  upon  ?  George  G. 
Wright,  of  the  Senate,  and  Henry  J.  Scud- 
der,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  would  gladly  Eeceive. 
and  present  in  their  respective  bodies,  such 
memorials  as  may  be  addressed  to  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  inst ,  I  listen- 
ed ir.  the  Senate  to  Charles  Sumner's  last 
speech  upon  the  Centennial  bill,  and  was 
never  more  impressed  with  kis  remarkable 
power  and  eloquence.  A  little  later  the  same 
afternoon  he  gave  his  last  vote,  and  spoke 
his  last  public  word  in  the  Senate  in  the 
hearty,  s  norous  "  aye  "  in  favor  of  the  bill 
This  brings  up  another  objection,  "  You  are 
going  to  establish  an  almshouse,"  "  a  better- 
ing house 


&c. 


titles  which  we  repudiate  as 
not  applying  to  the  undertaking.  In  the 
first  place  in  almshouses  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
inmates  to  pay  board,  and  in  the  next  place 
they  are  apt  to  be  managed  with  more  econo- 
my than  is  consistent  with  the  comfort  of 
these  dependent  ones. 

In  the  boarding  house  we  propose  establish- 
ing all  pay  their  board,  or  have  it  paid  for 
them,  and  we  contemplate  having  it  furnished 
comfortably,  having  all  the  modern  conveni- 
ences which  are  now  deemed  necessary  in  well 
'.rranged  dwellings  ;  and  to  enable  the  family 
ore  readily  to  attend  our  religious  meetings 
is  the  desire  to  have  it  not  very  distant 
11  one  of  our  meeting-houses. 


providing  for  a  National  Commission  of  In- 
quiry concerning  the  alcoholic  liquor  trajflSc, 
Illy  (does  it  seem)  can  we  afford  to  spare, 
from  public  life,  at  the  present  time,  a  states- 
man of  so  rare  a  type. 

Aaron  M.  Powelt>. 
New  York,  M  mo.  16,  1874. 


The  following  are  Senator  Sumner's  resolu- 
tions above  referred  to  : 

Whereas,  By  international  law  and  exist- 
ing custom  war  is  recognized  as  ..  irm  of 
trial  for  the  determination  of  differences  be- 
tween nations  :  and 

Whereas,  For  generations  good  men  have 
protested  against  the  irrational  chai^acter  of 
this  arbitrament,  where  force  instead  of  jus- 
tice prevails,  and  have  anxiously  sought  for 
a  substitute  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  tribu- 
nal, all  of  which  was  expressed  by  Franklin 
in  his  exclamation  :  "  When  will  mankind  be 
convinced  that  all  wars  are  follies,  very  ex- 
pensive and  very  mischievous,  and  agree  to 
settle  their  differences  by  arbitration  ?"  and. 
Whereas,  War  once  prevailed  in  the  deter- 
mination of  differences  between  individuals, 
between  cities,  between  counties  and  prov- 
inces, being  recognized  in  all  these  cases  a& 
the  arbiter  of  justice,  but  at  last  yielded  to  a 
judicial  tribunal,  and  now,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  time  has  come  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  humane  principle  to  nations,  so 
that  their  dif^rences  may  be  taken  from  the 
arbitrament  of  war,  and,  in  conformity  with 
these  examples,  submitted  to  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal :  and 

Whereas,  Arbitration  has  been  formally  re- 
cognized as  a  substitute  for  war  in  the  deter- 
mination of  differences  between  nations,  be- 
ing especially  recommended  by  the  Congress- 
of  Paris,  where  were  assembled  the  represens- 
tatives  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,, 
Austria,  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  formal  trea- 
ty with  Great  Britain  for  the  determination 
of  differences  arising  from  depredations  of 
British  cruisers,  and  also  from  opposing 
claims  with  regard  to  the  San  Juan  bounda- 
ry ;  and 

Whereas,  it  becomes  important  to  consider 
and  settle  the  true  character  of  this  benefit- 
cent  tribunal,  thus  commended  and  adopted^, 
so  that  its  authority  and  completeness  as  a. 
substitute  for  war  may  not  be  impaired,  but 
strengthened  and  upheld,  to  the  end  that  civ^ 
ilization  may  be  advanced  and  war  be  limit- 
ed in  its  sphere  :  therefore 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  determination  of 
international  differences,  arbitration  should 
become  a  substitute  for  war  in  reality  as  in^ 
name,  and,  therefore,  coextensive  with  war 
in  jurisdiction,  so  that  any  question  or  griev- 
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ice  which  might  be  the  occasion  of  war  or 

misunderstandiug  between  nations,  should 

considered  by  this  tribunal. 

2.  Resolved,  That  any  withdrawal  from  a 
Baty  recognizing  arbitration,  or  any  refusal 

abide  the  judgment  of  the  accepted  tribu- 
1,  or  any  interposition  of  technicalities  to 
nit  the  proceedings,  is  to  this  extent  a  dis- 
,ragement  of  the  tribunal  as  a  substitute 
r  war,  and,  therefore,  hostile  to  civilization. 
i3.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  hav- 
g  at  heart  the  cause  of  peace  everywhere, 
d  hoping  to  help  its  permanent  establish- 
bnt  between  nations,  heieby  recommend 
B  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  just  and 
actical  method  for  the  determination  of  in- 
rnational  difl'erences,  to  be  maintained  sin- 
rely  and  in  good  faith,  so  that  war  may 
ise  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  form  of  trial 
tween  nations. 

The  following  memorial,  or  its  equivalent, 
uld  suffice  for  the  official  endorsement  of 
jnthiy  Meetings,  and  also  for  the  individ- 
1  signatures  of  Friends  and  other  approving 
izens : 

MEMOKIAL 

the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  : 

Your  memorialists,  believing  the  War  meth- 
of  settling  differences  to  be  injurious,  ex- 
Dsive,  and  detiimenta)  to  the  best  interests 
mankind,  respectfully  ask  you,  by  appro- 
bate legislation,  to  adopt,  and  to  recommend 
other  nations  the  adoption  of,  Arbitration 
a  just  and  practical  method  for  the  deter- 
nation  of  international  differences. 

A.  M.  P. 

[For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 

"  friends'  boarding  house." 
The  question  is  asked  by  some,  when  solic- 
d  to  aid  this  undertaking,  "  What  is  the 
sessity  of  such  an  institution?  there  are 
my  Friends  who  take  boarders,  where  aged 
young  Friends  can  be  accommodated,  and 
i?e  too  often  make  but  a  scanty  living  " 
True,  a  number  of  Friends  are  boarding- 
ase  keepers,  but,  if  successful,  they  must  ask 
ligher  board  than  those  of  moderate  means 
I  well  afford,  and  excepting  the  lack  of 
)d  management,  the  low  rate  of  board  is, 
'haps,  the  main  cause  of  the  non-success  of 
Qe  engaged  in  this  business. 
GJases  are  known  of  young  women,  members 
ongst  Friends,  who  are  in  stores  in  this 
f,  and  if  it  were  not  for  aid  extended  by 
iir  friends,  would  not  from  their  scanty  re- 
neration  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
lir  board  and  clothing,  moderate  though 
se  may  be. 

JToung  men  from  the  country  could  be 
3d  who,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  have  been 


very  indifferently  accommodated  in  the  fami- 
lies of  those  not  of  our  Society  ;  other  Friends 
are  stated  to  have  removed  to  country  towns 
or  villages  in  order  to  live  within  the  bounds 
of  their  limited  means ;  and  where  aged 
Friends  are  aided  by  the  meeting,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  suitable  accommodation.s,  not 
only  for  the  moderate  allowance  given,  but  to 
secure  them  where  they  are  easily  accessible 
to  our  religious  meetings,  and  the  visits  of 
their  friends.  Cases  could  be  given  in  all 
three  of  the  monthly  meetings  in  this  city 
where  these  aged  ones  have  been  boarded 
from  one  to  three  or  more  miles  distant  from 
meetings,  and  with  those  of  other  societies, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  low  board  neces- 
sarily exposed  the  condition  of  these  more 
than  is  proper. 

In  order  to  shield  any  who  may  be  aided 
by  the  meeting  from  the  exposure  of  their 
cases,  which  now  may  often  occur,  each  of  the 
three  Monthly  Meetings  has  the  right,  if  it 
sees  proper,  to  appoint  two  managers,  so  that 
such  can  be  looked  after  and  quietly  attended 
to  by  them.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  its 
success.  Similar  establishments  among  other 
societies  have  been,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
with  good  management  this  should  not  he 
successful. 

The  Young  Women's  Boarding  House,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  "  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation," has  more  than  met  the  house  ex- 
penses. Yet  making  a  liberal  allowance  for 
provisions  donated  and  including  the  ground 
rent  and  some  other  expenses,  the  average  for 
each  boarder  is  less  than  three  dollars; 
whether  our  house  will  succeed  in  having  ai 
low  a  charge  J  do  not  assert,  but  believe  it 
will  be  moderate. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  there  should  be  no 
house  rent  to  pay,  but  as  in  the  above  named 
institution,  the  property  should  be  owned,  and 
free  of  delDt  or  nearly  so.  Few  houses  could 
be  rented  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  any 
alterations  made  to  fit  them  for  our  use  would 
be  a  waste  of  funds. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  a 
building,  and  the  proper  furnishing  of  the 
same,  would  enable  the  managers  to  proceed 
in  this  matter.  This  sum  could  be  readily 
raised  amongst  us  if  we  felt  a  lively  interest, 
and  were  willing  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
tried  conditions  of  others  less  favored  than 
ourselves. 

The  need  of  giving  more  care  to  our  young 
members,  especially  those  from  the  country, 
has  exercised  the  minds  of  many  Friends  ;  by 
accommodating  some  of  these  in  this  boarding 
house  it  will  not  only  bring  such  more  under 
the  notice  of  Friends,  but  be  as  a  central 
point  where  their  young  acquaintances  may 
come  and  spend  a  social  evening,  and  thus  by 
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having  the  aged  and  the  youth  mingling  to- 
gether, it  will  be  pleasanter  and  more  home- 
like for  each. 

The  interest  which  many  women  Fi  iends 
have  manifested  in  this  concern  is  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  its  need.  One  valuable 
Friend,  who  has  known  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing comfortable  accommodations,  having  re- 
ceived a  present  of  fifty  dollars  from  a  rela- 
tive, preferred,  notwithstanding  her  moderate 
means,  to  give  it  to  this  cause  rather  than  ex- 
pend it  on  herself. 

Another  who  for  many  years  occupied  an 
important  station  amongst  us,  and  who  has 
had  experience  in  boarding  with  Friends  and 
those  of  other  professions,  contributed  a  like 
amount  received  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  young  invalid  expressed  the  pleasure  she 
had  in  the  prospect  that  this  would  be  a  home 
for  her,  for  although  she  resided  with  very 
kind  relatives  of  another  religious  society,  yet 
she  felt  anxious  to  be  more  amongst  those  of 
her  own  religious  profession. 

Aged  Friends  who  have  been  serviceable  in 
our  Society,  as  well  as  some  that  are  younger, 
have  expressed  their  readiness  to  accept  of 
its  advantages  when  established.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  filling 
even  a  large  boarding  house,  and  it  will  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  any  of  our  members  seek- 
ing shelter  in  institutions  of  other  societies,  as 
is  asserted  to  be  the  case  with  a  worthy  wo- 
man Friend  formerly  of  this  city,  who  having 
used  her  moderate  means  in  the  support  of  a 
blind  sister,  and  being  now  in  a  like  condition 
herself,  has  sought  a  home  in  another  State  in 
a  Methodist  establishment. 
■  May  I  not,  therefore,  appeal  to  our  mem- 
bers, and  those  in  sympathy  with  our  Society, 
to  come  forward  and  contribute  liberally,  so 
ias  to  enable  us  early  to  establish  the  "  Friends' 
Boarding  House."  J.  M.  T. 

'    Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  18th,  1874. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N.  Third  street,  is  the 
Treasurer,  to  whom  those  willing  to  subscribe 
can  forward  their  names,  or  hand  them  to  any 
of  the  Managers  or  Canvassing  Committee. 

5  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

Extracts  from  her  "  Personal  Recollections.^^ 
(Concluded  from  page  61.) 

These  extracts  embrace  exclusively  the 
later  years  of  Mary  Somerville's  life.  In  con- 
nection with  those  in  the  former  numbers, 
they  will  serve  to  give  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer  an  insight  into  her  character  ;  but 
the  book  itself  must  be  read  if  one  would  wish 
to  appreciate  the  guiding  principles  which 
shaped  her  life.  Such  a  book  is  a  valuable 
.addition  to  every  public  and  private  library. 

G. 

"Age  has  not  abated  ray  zeal  for  the  emancipation 


of  mv  sex  from  the  unreasonable  prejudice,  too  pr 
valent  in  Great  Britain,  against  a  literary  and  scie 
tific  educaiion  for  women.  The  French  are  mo 
civilized  in  this  respect,  for  they  have  taken  t 
lead,  and  have  given  the  first  example  in  mode 
times  of  encouragement  to  the  high  intellectual  cu 
ture  of  the  sex.  Madame  Emma  Chenu,  who  h 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  tl 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  has  more  recently  r 
ceived  the  diploma  of  Licentiate  in  Mathematic 
Sciences,  from  the  same  illustrious  society,  after 
successful  examination  in  algebra,  trigonometi 
analytical  geometry,  the  differential  and  intreg 
calculi,  and  astrononny.  A  Russian  lady  has  al 
taken  a  degree  ;  and  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  h 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  same  intitution. 
joined  in  a  petition  to  the  Senate  of  London  Ur 
versity,  praying  that  degrees  might  be  granted 
women  ;  but  it  was  rejected.  I  have  also  frequec 
ly  signed  petitions  to  Parliament  for  the  Womi 
Suffrage,  and  I  have  the  honor  now  to  be  a  memb 
of  the  General  Committee  for  Woman  Suffrage 
London."  ..... 

"  I  have  lately  entered  my  eighty-ninth  yet 
grateful  to  God  for  the  innumerable  blessings  I 
has  bestowed  on  me  and  my  children;  at  pea 
with  all  on  earth,  and  T  trust  that  I  may  be  at  pea 
with  my  Maker  when  my  last  hour  comes,  whi 
cannot  now  be  far  distant. 

"Although  I  have  been  tried  by  many  severe  « 
flictions,  my  life,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  happ 
I  must  say  that  no  one  ever  met  with  such  kindne 
as  I  have.  I  never  had  an  enemy.  I  have  nev 
been  of  a  melanchcly  disposition  ;  though  depress 
sometimes  by  circumstances,  I  always  rallied  aga 
and  although  I  seldom  laugh,  I  can  laugh  hearti 
at  wit,  or  on  fit  occasion.  The  short  time  I  ha 
to  live  naturally  occupies  my  thoughts.  In  ti 
blessed  hope  of  meeting  again  with  my  belov 
children,  and  those  who  were  and  are  dear  to  r 
on  earth,  I  think  of  death  with  composure  and  pe 
feet  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Yet  to  n 
who  am  afraid  to  sleep  alone  on  a  stormy  night, 
even  to  sleep  comfortably  any  night  unless  some  o 
is  near,  it  is  a  fearful  thought  that  my  spirit  mi 
enter  that  new  state  of  existence  quite  alone.  "V 
are  told  of  the  infinite  glories  of  that  state,  and 
believe  in  them,  though  it  is  incomprehensible 
us  ;  but  as  I  do  comprehend,  in  some  degree  at  lea 
the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  visible  world,  I  co 
fess  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it.  I  shall  regret  t 
sky,  the  sea,  witn  all  the  changes  of  their  beautil 
coloring  ;  the  ear^h,  with  its  verdure  and  flower 
but  far  more  shall  I  grieve  to  leave  animals  w 
have  followed  our  steps  affectionately  for  yea 
without  knowing  for  certainty  their  ultimate  fa 
though  I  firmly  believe  that  the  living  principle 
never  extinguished.  Since  the  atoms  of  matl 
are  indestructible,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  diffici 
to  believe  that  the  spark  which  gives  to  their  uni 
life,  memory,  affection,  intelligence  and  fidelity, 
evanescent.  Every  atom  in  the  human  frame, 
well  as  in  that  of  animals,  undergoes  a  periodic 
change  by  continual  waste  and  renovation;  t 
abode  is  changed,  not  its  inhabitant.  If  animi 
have  no  future,  the  existence  of  many  is  m( 
wretched  ;  multitudes  are  starved,  cruelly  beat( 
and  loaded  during  life  ;  many  die  under  a  barbs 
ous  vivisection.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  creati 
was  created  for  uncompensated  misery ;  it  wou 
be  contrary  to  the  attributes  of  God's  mercy  a 
justice.  I  am  sincerely  happy  to  find  I  am  not  t 
only  believer  in  the  immortality  of  the  lower  ai 
mals."  .  .  . 
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ij  I   "I  am  now,  in  my  ninety-second  year  (1872),  still 
J  a,ble  to  drive  out  for  several  hours.    I  am  extremely 
(jjdeaf,  and  my  memory  of  ordinary  events,  and  es- 
Ijiipecially  the  names  of  people,  is  failing,  but  not  for 
55  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects.    I  am  still 
able  to  read  books  on  the  higher  algebra  for  four  or 
lljfive  hours  in  the  morning,  and  even  to  solve  the 
problems.    Sometimes  I  find  them  difficult,  but  my 
old  obstinacy  remains,  for  if  I  do  not  succeed  to- 
day, I  attack  them  again  on  the  morrow.    I  also  en- 
jjjoy  reading  about  all  the  new  discoveries  and  theo- 
ries in  the  scientific  world,  and  on  all  branches  of 
jScience."  ...... 

\  "  It  is  a  solemn  voyage,  but  it  does  not  disturb 
my  tranquility.  Deeply  sensible  of  my  utter  un- 
worthiness,  and  profoundlj  grateful  for  the  innu- 
merable blessings  I  have  received,  I  trust  in  the  in- 
finite mercy  of  my  Almighty  Creator.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  my  intellect  is  still  unim- 
ij  paired,  aud  though  my  strength  is  weakness,  my 
daughters  support  my  tottering  steps,  and  make  the 
infirmities  of  age  so  light  to  me  that  I  am  perfectly 
lhappy." 

Closing  remarks  by  Martha  Somerville  : 
"  I  have  very  little  more  to  add  to  these  last  words 
ealof  my  mother's  recollections.  The  preceding  pages 
hi  will  have  given  the  reader  some  idea,  albeit,  per- 
haps a  very  imperfect  one,  of  her  character  and 
(Opinions.  Only  regarding  her  feelings  on  the  most 
sacred  of  themes,  it  is  needful  for  me  to  say  a  few 
words.  My  mother  was  profoundly  and  sincerely 
religious  ;  hers  was  not  a  religion  of  mere  forms  and 
doctrines,  but  a  solemn,  deep-rooted  faith,  which 
influenced  every  thought  and  regulated  every  action 
of  her  life.  Great  love  and  reverence  towards  God 
was  the  foundation  of  this  pure  faith,  which  ac- 
companied her  from  youth  to  extreme  old  age  j  in- 
deed, to  her  last  moments,  which  gave  her  strength  to 
endure  many  sorrows,  and  was  the  mainspring  of 
that  extreme  humility  which  was  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  her  character."  .... 

"  My  mother  never  discussed  religious  subjects 
in  general  society ;  she  considered  them  far  too 
solemn  to  be  talked  of  lightly ;  but  with  those 
near  and  dear  to*her,  and  with  very  intimatefrieads, 
whose  opinions  agreed  with  her  own,  she  spoke 
freely  and  willingly.  Her  mind  was  constantly 
occupied  with  thoughts  on  religion  ;  and  in  her 
last  years  especially,  she  reflected  much  on  that 
future  world  wiiich  she  expected  soon  to  enter,  and 
lifted  her  heart  still  more  frequently  to  that  good 
Father  whom  she  had  loved  so  fervently  all  her  life, 
and  in  whose  merciful  care  she  fearlessly  trusted  in 
her  last  hour. 

"My  mother's  old  age  was  a  thoroughly  happy 
one.  She  often  said  that  not  even  in  the  joyous 
spring  of  life  had  she  been  more  truly  happy.  Se- 
rene and  cheerful,  full  of  life  and  activity,  as  far  as 
her  physical  strength  permitted,  she  had  none  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,  except  difSculty  in  hearing, 
which  prevented  her  from  joining  in  general  con- 
versation. She  had  always  been  near-sighted,  but 
could  read  small  print  with  the  greatest  ease 
without  glasses,  even  by  lamp-ligbt.  To  the  last, 
her  intellect  remained  perfectly  unclouded  ;  her 
aflFection  for  those"  she  loved,  and  her  sym- 
pathy for  all  living  beings  as  fervent  as  ever ; 
nor  did  her  ardent  desire  for,  and  belief  in,  the  ul- 
timate religious  and  moral  improvement  of  man- 
kind diminish.  She  always  retained  her  habit  of 
study,  and  that  pursuit,  in  which  she  had  attained 
such  excellence,  and  which  was  always  the  most 
congenial  to  her  —  mathematics  —  delighted  and 
amused  her  to  the  end.    Her  last  occupations,  con- 


tinued to  the  actual  day  of  her  death.,  were  the  re- 
vision and  completion  of  a  treatise,  which  she  had 
written  years  before,  on  the  '  Theory  of  Differ- 
ences '  (with  diagrams  exquisitely  drawn),  and  the 
study  of  a  book  on  Quarternions.  Though  too  re- 
ligious to  fear  death,  she  dreaded  outliving  her  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  it  was  with  intense  delight 
that  she  pursued  her  intricate  calculations  after  her 
ninetieth  and  ninety-first  years,  and  repeatedly  told 
me  how  she  rejoiced  to  find  that  she  had  the  same 
readiness  and  facility  in  comprehending  and  devel- 
oping these  extremely  difficult  formula;  which  she 
possed  when  young.  Often,  also,  she  said,  ho(v 
grateful  she  was  to  the  Almighty  Father  who  had 
allowed  her  to  retain  her  faculties  unimpaired  to  so 
great  an  age.  God  was  indeed  loving  and  merciful 
to  her,  not  only  did  He  spare  her  this  calamity,  but 
also  the  weary  trial  of  long-continued  illness.  In 
health  of  body  and  vigor  of  mind,  having  lived  far 
beyond  the  usual  span  of  human  life,  He  called  her 
to  Himself.  For  her,  death  lost  all  its  terrors.  Her 
pure  spirt  passed  away  so  gently  that  those  around 
her  scarcely  perceived  when  she  left  them. 

"  It  was  the  beautiful  and  painless  close  of  a  no- 
ble and  a  happy  life. 

"  My  mother  died  in  sleep  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  November,  1872.  Her  remains  test  in  the 
English  Campo  Santo  of  Naples." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  COLORADO  BEETLE. 

Now  that  the  potatoe  beetle  in  its  march 
of  destruction  towards  the  East  appears  to 
have  reached  Pennsylvania,  any  information 
that  would  tend  to  lessen  its  ravages  cannot 
be  too  widely  circulated  ;  I  therefore  enclose 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  a 
Western  correspondent  of  the  Germantown. 
Telegraph,  as  being  the  most  clear  and  con- 
cise of  anything  i  have  seen  on  the  subject, 
merely  adding  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  destroying  the  first 
crop  of  beetles  and  their  eggs,  as  the  rapidity 
of  their  increase  for  the  season  is  thus  very 
much  lessened  ;  they  appear  to  have  a  greater 
fancy  for  some  varieties  of  potatoes  than  for 
others,  and,  where  several  of  these  were 
placed  beside  each  other,  I  have  found  the 
Early  Kose  to  escape  with  the  least  damage, 
particularly  when  planted  early,  as  in  this 
case  the  vines  had  attained  a  rankness  of 
growth,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these 
insects,  that  prevented  them  from  doing  the 
crop  so  much  harm.        Geo.  S.  Truman. 

Santee  Agency,  Third  mo.  7,  1874. 

"We  have  had  several  years'  experience 
with  this  pest,  and  have  spent  some  time  in 
studying  and  making  observations  on  its  na- 
ture and  habits,  and  what  we  have  to  otfer  i& 
not  theoretic,  but  practical. 

In  the  outset  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there 
is  very  little  danger  of  your  readers  forming 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  expense  this  vil- 
lain adds  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie  potato- 


plant 


Walsh,  of  Rock-Island,  our  celebrated  en- 
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tomologist,  declared  years  ago,  before  they 
came  among  us,  that  they  had  never  been 
known  to  leave  any  place  where  they  had 
once  appeared.  Although  they  have  not  al- 
ways proved  equally  formidable  or  destruc- 
tive, yet  they  hold  on  the  "  even  tenor  of 
their  way,"  and  reappear  every  spring  in  this 
•section,  verifying  the  truth  of  Walsh's  asser- 
tion, so  far  as  our  experience  goes.  The  first 
season  they  may  appear  early  in  spring  or 
late  in  summer.  If  they  come  late  they  will 
probably  do  but  little  damage;  but  if  early  a 
few  beetles  may,  if  not  destroyed,  deposit 
enough  of  eggs  to  greatly  damage  the  crop. 
Of  the  appearance  of  the  beetle  in  its  fully 
developed  state  I  need  not  speak,  for  I  sent 
3'ou  a  specimen  two  or  three  years  since, 
which  you  described  in  your  paper,  accom- 
panied with  a  statement  that  a  gentleman 
from  Berks  county  declared  that  they  were 
nothing  new  to  him,  "  having  often  seen  them 
preying  upon  the  vines  in  Berks."  We  felt 
confident  at  the  time,  as  we  do  still,  that  he 
was  mistaken,  in  which  opinion  the  good 
people  of  Berks  will  coincide  with  us  after 
they  have  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
genuine  Colorado  beetle. 

The  first  comers  in  the  spring  generally  do 
but  little  damage  in  the  way  of  eating  the 
vines,  unless  they  be  unusually  plenty.  It  is 
the  larva  that  does  the  work  so  effectually. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf  of  the  plant  in  a  cluster.  They  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  color,  oblong  in  shape 
and  attached  at  one  end  to  the  leaf,  and  of 
•sufiicient  size  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  ren- 
der their  discovery  no  difficult  task. 

After  they  are  deposited,  if  the  weather  is 
warm  and  the  sun  shines  much  of  the  time, 
they  will  soon  hatch  and  go  at  their  work  of 
destruction.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  weather 
be  cool  and  rainy  they  will  remain  on  the 
leaf  a  long  time  before  hatching,  and  in  the 
case  of  early  potatoes  hatch  too  late  to  dam- 
age the  crop  much. 

The  slug  when  first  hatched  is  a  dark-col- 
ored, diminutive  creature,  but  a  good  feeder, 
and  thrives  amazingly.  As  it  increases  in 
size  it  grows  lighter  in  color.  This  slug  is 
one  of  the  most  loathsome  objects  you  can 
conceive  of.  For  a  full-grown  one  imagine  a 
grain  of  coffee  puffed  up  on  the  convex  side, 
widened  considerably,  covered  with  a  tough, 
^shiny,  yellow  skin,  with  a  row  of  black  spots 
on  either  side,  a  small  head,  armed  with 
strong  jaws,  stuck  on  one  end  just  behind,  and 
underneath  it  the  strong  short  legs  that  drag 
the  ponderous,  humped  body,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  know  the  hateful  creature  at  sight. 

After  a  few  weeks'  good  feeding  they  de- 
scend to  and  burrow  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  speedily  tr\r:sformed  into  handsome 


striped  beetles,  and  come  to  the  surface  and 
again  go  to  work.  They  eat  on  while  there 
is  anything  to  eat.  After  potato  tops  fail 
them  they  will  eat  up  the  tomato  vines,  and 
also  attack  turnip  tops,  but  are  not  very  fond 
of  the  latter.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  are  turned  up 
when  plowing  in  early  spring.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  life.  We  have  thrown 
the  beetles  into  brine,  where  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  were  still  alive. 

As  to  their  being  poisonous  we  have  never 
known  anyone  to  be  injured  by  them,  though 
from  all  accounts  we  would  not  try  the  exper- 
iment of  inhaling  the  vapor  while  burning 
them  ;  have  never  known  a  fowl  of  any  kind 
to  eat  either  ihe  slug  or  the  beetle,  although 
we  have  tried  both  turkeys  and  chickens. 
There  are,  however,  two  insects  that  prey  i 
upon  the  slugs.  One  is  a  blue  bug  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  brown  head  ; 
the  other  is  a  gray,  shield-shaped  bug  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  stinking  pumpkin 
bug,  so  common  in  the  East.  We  have  seen 
both  these  fellows  at  work,  the  latter  spearing  : 
and  carrying  the  slug  with  ease. 

Now,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  fighting  the  1 
enemy,  our  advice  is,  if  your  patch  is  small, 
to  go  over  it  when  they  first  appear  and  pick 
cff  and  destroy  the  beetles,  turning  up  the  , 
leaves  also  and  looking  for  and  mashing  the  ! 
eggs.    If  you  have  a  large-sized  patch,  from 
half  an  acre  upward,  it  is  impracticable  to 
adopt  this  plan.    In  that  case  wait  until  the 
slugs  are  about  as  large  as  a  small  pea  (i.  e.  ' 
the  largest,  as  they  do  not  all  hatch  at  once), 
then  apply  Paris  green.  We  mix  it  as  follows :  j 
fifteen  pounds  of  flour  to  one  pound  of  Paris  ' 
green.    Middlings  answer  nearly  as  well  and 
are  cheaper  than  flour.    Apply  with  a  round 
oyster  or  any  tin  can,  perforated  by  driving  a  ! 
scratch  awl  through  the  bottom  often  enough  ^ 
to  sift  it  readily  on  the  tops.    Apply  it  when 
the  dew  is  on  and  before  the  wind  rises.  If 
there  is  a  breeze,  keep  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  row,  to  avoid  inhaling  the  mixture.  \ 
This  is  a  tedious  job,  but  it  is  the  only  way  ;  L: 
you  can  save  your  crop.    The  Paris  green  in- 
jures the  tops  somewhat,  but  not  seriously. 

As  to  varieties,  plant  the  "  Early  Rose," 
and  plant  it  early— foree  the  crop.  Almost 
everyone  will,  perhaps,  plant  the  Peachblow 
for  late  potatoes.    The  bugs  do  not  like  it  as  \ 
well  as  the  Rose  or  Early  York.    We  plant  : 
these  three  varieties,  and  advise  early  planting  ;  - 
of  all  three.    If  the  bugs  are  very  bad  your 
chances  for  a  crop  of  the  Early  Rose  is  the  - 
best,  for  they  will  generally  blossom  before  : 
the  slugs  are  of  any  size.    They  seem  to  pre-  [?- 
fer  the  tops  of  the  Early  York  to  either  of  the  ttt 
others,  but  are  fond  of  the  Rose  also. —  Oer-  t ; 
mantown  Telegraph.  Ir> 
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From  the  Children's  Friend. 
AGASSIZ  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

They  arp  crowning:  with  many  laurels 

The  brow  of  this  dear  dead  sage, 
The  work  of  whose  busy  life-time 

Bt^longs  to  no  country  or  age. 
Wise  men  of  grand  vision  are  seeking 

To  measore  his  work  as  a  whole  ; 
And  the  sweetest  of  poets  are  singing 

In  praise  of  his  reverent  soul. 

But  no  worthier  tribute  is  offered 

To  the  man,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
Than  this — that  he  loved  little  children, 

And  was  like  them  iu  purity. 
That  he  never  got  lost  in  the  windings 

Of  intricate  science  so  far, 
But  his  keen  eye,  enkindled  with  fervor. 

Could  beam  down  in  love  like  a  star. 

•Great  man  that  he  was,  all  the  greater 

For  this — he  would  stop  in  the  street 
And  speak  with  a  tender  caressing 

To  the  veriest  child  he  would  meet. 
So  closely  he  drew  unto  nature, 

In  his  passionate  searchings  for  truth. 
That  the  heart  of  this  dearest  of  teachers. 

Seemed  a  fount  of  perpetual  youth. 

He  would  pause  in  his  deepest  researches, 

By  the  entrance  of  children  beguiled, 
And  his  great  heart  was  touched  in  a  moment. 

At  the  grief  or  joy  of  a  child. 
It  may  be — one  loves  to  believe  it — 

He  realized  better  than  we, 
That  oracle  solemn  and  tender, 

"  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  Me." 

For  he  loved— so  they  tell  us — the  children  ; 

Sweet  tribute  !  and  long  may  his  name 
Be  as  dear  to  the  ear  of  affection, 

As  great  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
And  the  children  shall  honor  and  love  him. 

Who,  no  steadfast  dfevotions  denied. 
That  their  age  might  be  wiser  and  better 

Than  the  age  in  which  Agassiz  died. 

A.  F 


B. 


plan 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  DEPARTING  SPIRIT. 

"  Would  you  hide  me  from  my  pleasures  ? 

Would  you  hold  me  from  my  rest? 
From  my  serving  and  my  waiting 

I  am  called  to  be  a  guest  1 

While  you  see  the  sun  descending. 

While  you  lose  nie  in  the  night, 
Lo,  the  heavenly  morn  is  breaking, 

And  my  soul  is  in  the  light. 

O,  they  come  to  bear  me  upward 

To  the  mansions  of  the  sky. 
And  to  change  as  I  am  changing 

Is  to  live,  and  not  to  die : 

Is  to  leave  the  pain,  the  sickness, 

And  the  smiting  of  the  rod. 
And  to  dwell  among  the  angels. 

In  the  city  of  our  God." 


Bishop  Watson  says  that  "  War  has 
.^p[M>rinciples  and  practices  peculiar  to  itself, 
'.[tlJI'hicb  but  ill  quadrate  with  the  rules  of 
ioral  rectitude,  and   are  quite  abhorrent 
•om  the  benignity  of  Christianity." 


asbestos — A  SINGULAR  SUBSTANCE. 

In  the  city  of  Glasgow  a  manufactory  is 
now  being  carried  on,  in  which  the  principal 
ingredient  used  is  a  material  hitherto  so  little 
known,  except  among  savants,  that  its  very 
name  asbestos  "  is  a  mystery.  When  all  its 
properties  are  known,  the  substance  is  still 
more  puzzling.  In  appearance  as  friable  and 
perishable  as  thistledown,  it  is  older  than  any 
order  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  on  earth. 
So  little  amenable  is  it  to  the  dissolving  influ- 
ences of  time,  that  the  action  of  unnumbered 
centuries,  by  which  the  hardest  rocks  known 
to  geologists  are  worn  away,  has  no  appreci- 
able effect  on  this  strange  substance  which  is 
found  imbedded  in  them.  With  its  great 
proportion  of  bulk  composed  of  the  most 
rough  and  gritty  materials  known,  it  is  itself 
as  smooth  to  the  touch  as  soap  or  oil,  and 
may  be  made  as  light  and  buoyant  as  feathers. 
Apparently  as  combustible  as  tow,  the  fiercest 
heat  cannot  consume  it,  and  the  thready  fila- 
ments may  be  mingled  with  molten  brass  or 
iron  without  losing  their  characteristic  form. 
Finally,  no  combinations  of  acids  at  present 
known  in  any  way  affects  the  appearance  and 
strength  of  its  fibre,  even  after  days  of  expo- 
sure to  their  action.  The  name  of  this  article 
is  derived  from  the  Greeks.  "Asbestos  "  lit- 
erally means  "  indestructible  " — a  title  which 
is  very  thoroughly  earned  by  this  strange 
substance.  It  is,  moreover,  so  unassailable  by 
all  known  solvents  that  it  is  a  virtual  impos- 
sibility to  analyze  and  give  its  component 
parts  with  exactness.  Enough,  however,  is 
known  or  guessed  at,  to  enable  us  to  speak  of 
it  as  consisting  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  parts  si- 
lex,  ten  or  twenty  parts  magnesia,  about  the 
same  proportion  generally  of  aluminum,  some 
traces  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  a 
lime  like  mixture.  The  marvellous  properties 
and  consequent  prospective  value  of  asbestos 
to  mankind  have  been  known  to  some  extent 
and  appreciated  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
vast  suras  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
endeavoring  to  make  it  available  ;  bat  up  till 
within  a  few  years  these  experiments  have  for 
the  most  part  resulted  in  failure,  from  the  fact 
of  the  varied  and  dissimilar  peculiarities  of 
the  different  species— such,  for  instance,  as 
the  length,  strength  and  fineness  of  the  fibre, 
excess  of  magnesia  or  alumniuni,  etc.,  being 
unknown.  Paper  can  be  made  from  asbestos, 
and  of  excellent  quality  too.  Still  there  is 
only  one  or,  at  the  furthest,  two  kinds  of 
asbestos  that  can  be  made  into  paper  at  all, 
and  that  only  by  proper  and  peculiar  treat- 
ment. This,  also,  is  the  case  as  to  thread  and 
cloth,  and,  in  fact,  with  reference  to  any  and 
all  other  applications  of  asbestos.  A  new 
and  important  use  for  this  substance  is  for 
steam  packing.    .    .    .    The  prattical  uses 
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to  which  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  asbestos  will  be  put  are  almost  number- 
less. Asbestos  boats,  tubs,  boxes,  wagon 
bodies  and  even  railway  carriages,  which  will 
neither  rot,  burn,  nor  splinter,  are  perfectly 
practicable  and  possible.  Another  of  the  uses 
to  which  this  material  is  applied  is  the  cover- 
ing of  steam-boilers,  drums  and  pipe,  and  in 
fact  all  bodies  where  the  object  is  to  retain 
heat  and  exclude  cold.— British  Trade  Journal. 


FRIENDS    BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Managers  and  Canvassing  Committee  will  meet 
on  Sixth- day  next,  4th  mo.  3,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M., 
in  Rice  Street  Meeting-house. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


I T  E  m:  s . 

Special  Despatch  to  the  Publio  Ledger. 

Launch  op  the  Steamer  "City  of  Peking"  at 
Chester. 

Chester,  March  18,  1874. — The  splendid  new- 
steamship  "  City  of  Peking "  for  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  was  successfully  launched  to- 
day, at  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Ship  Building  and 
Engine  Works,  of  which  Mr.  John  Roach  is  Presi- 
dent, at  this  place. 

The  new  steamer  City  of  Peking  had  not,  up  to 
the  date  of  launching,  been  measured  for  register, 
but  her  gross  burden  will  full  very  little  short  of 
six  thousand  (6,000)  tons.  Her  extreme  length  of 
hull  is  423  feet,  by  48  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  she 
is  38  feet  6  inches  deep  between  the  top  of  the  keel 
and  the  spar  deck.  She  has  four  decks,  and  six 
water-tight  compartments.  She  has  accommoda- 
tions for  150  cabin  passengers,  and  1,800  steerage 
passengers,  and  her  comI  bunkers  will  carry  1,500 
tons.  She  is  furnished  with  the  most  approved 
steam  steering  apparatus,  as  well  aa  two  other  hand 
steering  wheels,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft. 
The  steam  apparatus  is  furnished  with  a  friction- 
brake  to  hold  or  stop  the  rudder  at  any  point,  and 
with  a  pointer  to  indicate  exactly  at  what  degree 
the  rudder  is  at  any  raom'nt. 

Ventilators  have  been  abundantly  supplied  in  all 
parts  of  the  ship,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  a  continuous  current  of  fresh 
air  and  to  exclude  water.  The  hollow  iron  masts 
also  serve  as  ventilators.  The  ship  is  furnished 
with  ten  boats  of  the  most  approved  construction  ; 
all  the  m'asts  are  of  iroo,  and  the  sails  are  of  extia 
long  flax  canvas.  The  total  weight  of  iron  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  ship  was  5,400,000  pounds. 

The  engines  are  said  to  constitute  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  largest  piece  of  mercantile  marine  ma- 
chinery ever  constructed  anywhere.  They  consist 
of  two  pairs  of  compound  engines,  of  about  4,500 
horse-power.  The  stroke  is  54  inches.  There  are 
two  low  pressure  cylinders  of  88  inches  each,  and 
two  high-pressure  of  51  inches  each — thus  giv- 
ing an  aggregate  cylinder-diameter  of  278  inches. 
Either  engine  may  be  detached  from  the  other,  and 
in  case  of  breakage  of  one  of  them  at  sea,  the  sound 
one  may  be  worked  while  the  other  is  in  process  of 
repair,  and  will  propel  the  vessel  at  two-thirds  of 
its  regular  speed. 

The  propeller  wheel  is  of  Her?ch's  patent  20  feet 
3  inches  in  diam-ter,  four  blades,  with  a  piich  of 
30  ftet  and  to  make  65  revolulious  a  minute,  which 


will  give  a  speed  of  15|  knots  per  hour.  There  are 
ten  boilers,  each  10  feet  6  inches  long  and  13  feet 
diameter,  to  bear  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

The  City  of  Peking  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
vessel  afloat  excepting  the  Great  Eastern,  in  capa- 
city of  tonnage  and  displacement  of  water. 

Safety  op  Anesthetics. — If  the  force  of  statistics 
be  of  any  value,  ether  appears,  beyond  question,  to 
be  the  safest  anaesthetic.  By  combining  American 
and  British  data  relating  to  this  question,  the  re. 
suit  shows  conclusively  that  chloroform  is  eight 
times  as  dangerous  as  ether,  twice  as  dangerous  a3 
a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and,  as  far  as 
experience  goes,  it  is  mnre  dangerous  than  bichloride 
of  methylene.  The  reportof  the  London  chloroform 
Committee,  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject, 
states  that  not  only  is  ether  less  dangerous  than 
chloroform,  but  that  with  every  c>^re,  and  the  most 
exact  dilution  of  the  chloroform-vapor  by  the  most 
skillful  hands,  the  state  of  insensibility  may  pass  in 
a  few  moments  into  one  of  imminent  death. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  in  regard  to  diet  that, 
brain-workers  need  less  nutriment  than  muscle- 
workers.  The  changes  of  tissue  in  the  brain,  that 
takes  place  during  study  and  thought,  are  very  im 
portant  and  very  rapid,  and  must  be  replaced  by 
abundant  food. 


A  panting  deer,  chased  by  hounds,  came  to  & 
woodman  working  near  the  Umpqua  (Oregon) 
Bridge,  and  after  he  had  driven  the  dogs  oS",  the 
deer  remained  with  him  all  day,  allowing  him  to 
fondle  it,  and  appearing  to  feel  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  man's  interference  in  its  behalf. 


John  M.  Gordon,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  in  his  pos 
session  two  clusters  of  Spanish  dollars,  incrusted 
with  shells,  which  were  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  but  at  what  spot  no  man  in  the  confidence 
of  J.  M.  Gordon  can  declare.  The  dollars  speak  for 
themselves,  and  tell  of  the  destruction  of  some 
Spanish  argosy  laden  with  treasure  ;  but  they  re- 
fuse  to  testify  as  to  latitude  or  longitude,  and  re- 
main a  mystery,  perhaps  never  to^be  solved. 

'"ifti( 

LiEBiG,  the  great  German  chemist,  declares  :  "  W^lofj 
can  prove,  with  mathematical  certainty,  as  plain  asi^ 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  as  much  flour  or  mear 
as  can  lie  on  the  point  of  a  table-knife  is  mort'  ^'^^ 
nutritious  than  nine  quarts  of  the  best  Bavariar  tre 
beer ;  that  a  man  who  is  able  daily  to  consume  tha  le , 
amount  of  beer  obtains  from  it  in  a  whole  year,  ii  ju^^ 
the  most  favorable  case,  exactly  the  amount  o^ 
nutrition  which  is  contained  in  a  five-pound  loaf  oi  , 
bread,  or  in  three  pounds  of  flesh."  !  [ 

I  k\ 

An  American  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazett^  lilit 
writes  from  Cincinnati  that  the  German  sparrowsj  \  ^ 
which  some  years  ago  left  the  immediate  precincfe 
of  thf!  town  to  escape  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys  • 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  neighboring  farms 
have  now  returned  in  large  numbers,  apparently  be 
cause  they  had  multiplied  so  extensively  as  to  hav 
exhausted  their  supplies  of  food.    The  present  gen  Id 
eration  of  sparrows  seem  to  have  become  completei  [fjjjjj 
ly  habituated  to  the  bituminous  vapor  with  whic  j  [j^,  i 
the  air  is  so  densely  charged,  and  they,  as  well  a 
several  species  of  ordinary  singing  birds,  which  hav*^ 
been  imported  from  Germany  by  the  Society  of  A( 
rliraatization,  bid  fair  to  become  thoroughly  natura 
ized  on  the  American  continent.  'tM 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  kkep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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in  Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  Baltimore,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  and  his  reply. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Third  month  llth,  1874. 

^0  the  Editors  of  Friends^  Intelligencer  : 

I  lately  found  among  my  papers  the  follow- 
Qg  address  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 
i^riends,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  his  reply.  On  reading  the 
rticles,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  are 
worthy  of  preservation.  On  the  one  hand, 
re  see  that,  although  two  generations  of  men 
ave  come  and  gone  since  the  date  of  the 
orrespondence,  Friends  are  still  engaged  in 
le  same  benevolent  enterprises,  which  is 
ause  of  encouragement.  And  on  the  other, 
^e  see,  that  when  those  in  authority  under 
le  government  are  approached  with  the 
indly  feeling  manifest  in  this  epistle,  it  rarely 
lils  to  meet  the  witness  for  truth  in  them  ; 
1  this  case,  Jefferson  feelingly  and  very 
indly  responded  to  Friends'  address. 

Aaron  C.  Macy. 

'0  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  Representatives  of  the  Yearly 
[eeting  of  Friends,  for  the  Western  Shore  of 
[aryland,  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
nd  Virginia,  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  being 
)nvened  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  those 
Ducerns  which  relate  to  our  Society,  appre- 
end  that  we  feel  our  minds  engaged  to  ad- 1 


dress  thee  on  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  re- 
ligious Society  which  we  represent. 

Permit  us  to  say,  that  whilst  we  desire  to 
be  preserved  from  intermeddling  with  the 
policy  of  those  governments  under  which  we 
live,  we  believe  it  to  be  our  indispensable 
duty,  consistently  with  that  Christian  obliga- 
tion, with  relation  to  governments,  to  "  lead 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  under  them,  in  all  god  ■ 
liness  and  honesty. 

We  feel  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  in  that  He  hath  influenced 
the  councils  of  the  general  government  of  our 
country,  to  decide  upon  several  important 
subjects,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  and  right. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  those  acts 
which  claim  our  approbation,  we  are  induced 
to  notice  thy  efforts  to  preserve  our  country 
from  the  ravages  and  calamities  of  war,  by 
cultivating  a  dispositon,  and  pursuing  a  con- 
duct, marked  with  conciliation  and  friendship 
towards  all  those  nations  with  whom  we  have 
intercourse;  thereby  avoiding  those  grounds 
of  dissension,  which  are  often  the  sources 
from  whence  this  desolating  scourge  has  its 
origin,  to  the  reproach  of  Christianity.  For, 
as  we  are  firmly  persuaded  of  its  obligation  as 
a  righteous  principle,  so  it  is  our  fervent  de- 
sire, in  regard  to  all  men,  that  even  the 
smallest  germ  of  enmity  may  be  eradicated. 
And  our  ardent  prayer  to  the  Father  of  the 
Universe  is,  that,  through  the  overruling 
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order  of  His  providence,  the  hearts  and  un- 
derstandings of  His  erring  and  contending 
creatures  may  be  illuminated,  so  to  behold 
the  excellency  of  brotherly  affection,  as  to 
become  willing  to  admit  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

We  are  also  bound  to  acknowledge  those 
philanthropic  exertions,  which  have  been  used 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives, by  introducing  amongst  them  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  some  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.  We  sincerely  congratulate  thee 
on  their  progress  in  civilization,  and  the  very 
encouraging  prospect,  abundantly  evinced, 
that  this  truly  benevolent  and  laudable  under- 
taking will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  the 
desired  success— an  undertaking  which,  whilst 
it  increasingly  obviates  the  wretchedness  of 
their  former  condition,  converts  them  from 
dangerous  neighbors  to  valuable  friends. 

But  there  remains  a  subject  inexpressibly 
dear  to  our  hearts,  which  was  particularly 
interesting  to  our  feelings.  We  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  wrongs  of 
Africa,  and  that  a  traffic,  heretofore  legalized 
in  a  district  of  our  country,  in  its  nature  ab- 
horrent to  every  just  and  tender  sentiment, 
and  reproachful  to  humanity,  to  say  nothing 
of  Christian  principles,  is  interdicted  by  our 
government. — For  the  exertion  of  thy  influ- 
ence, united  with  the  National  Legislature 
may  we  not  say,  to  relieve  our  country  from 
the  complicated  evils  attendant  upon  this 
cruel  and  inhuman  trade,  we  are  engaged, 
through  this  mediuni,  to  testify  our  warmest 
approbation. 

And  may  the  future  councils  of  our  coun- 
try, yield  to  the  influence  of  Him,  who  is 
called  "  Wonderful  Counsellor,  The  Mighty 
Oody  The  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace ;"  so  that  the  exercise  of  additional 
acts  of  justice  and  mercy,  towards  this  greatly 
oppressed  part  of  the  human  family,  may 
utterly  remove  the  cries  of  oppression  from 
this  highly-favored  land. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  due  from  us,  to 
those,  who,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  prov- 
idence, are  set  over  us,  we  are  thy  friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  by 

Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Glerh. 


To  the  foregoing  Address,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  returned  the  following  an- 
swer : 

I  thank  you  for  the  address  you  have 
kindly  presented  me,  on  behalf  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  you 
are  the  Representatives :  and  I  learn  with 
satisfaction  their  approbation  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  influenced  the  councils  of 
the  general  government,  in  their  decisions  on 
several  important  subjects  confided  to  them. 


The  desire  to  prefcerve  our  country  from  the 
calamities  and  ravages  of  war,  by  cultivating 
a  disposition,  and  pursuing  a  conduct,  concili- 
atory and  Iriendly  to  ail  nations,  has  been 
sincerely  entertained  and  faithluUy  followed. 
It  was  dictated  by  the  principles  of  humanity, 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  general 
wish  of  our  country ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
whom  it  is  a  religious  principle,  would  sanction 
it  by  their  support. 

The  same  philanthropic  motives  have  di- 
rected the  public  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  natives,  by  introduc- 
ing among  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  resort  to  these  as  more  certain, 
and  less  laborious  resources  for  subsistence, 
than  the  chase,  and  by  withholding  Irom 
them  the  pernicious  supplies  of  ardent  spirits. 
They  are  our  brethren,  our  neighbors  ;  ihey 
may  be  valuable  friends,  or  troublesome  ene- 
mies. Both  duty  and  interest  then  enjoin, 
that  we  should  extend  to  them  the  blessings 
of  civilized  life,  and  prepare  their  minds  lor 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  American 
family.  In  this  important  work,  I  owe  to 
your  Society  an  acknowledgment  that  we 
have  felt  the  benefits  of  their  zealous  co-oper- 
ation, and  approved  its  judicious  direction 
towards  producing  among  those  people  habits 
of  industry,  comfortable  subsistence,  and  civil- 
ized usages,  as  preparatory  to  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
which  influenced  our  forefathers  to  peimit 
the  introduction  of  personal  bondage  into  any 
part  of  these  States,  and  to  participate  in  the 
wrongs  committed  on  an  unoffending  quarter 
of  the  globe,  we  may  rejoice  that  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  such  a  sense  of  them,  exist 
no  longer.  It  is  honorable  to  the  nation  at 
large,  that  their  Legislature  availed  them- 
selves of  the  first  practicable  moment,  for  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  this  great  moral  and 
political  error :  and  I  sincerely  pray  with 
you,  my  friends,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
human  family,  may,  in  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Father  of  us  all,  find  themselves  securely 
established  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  liberty 
and  happiness. 

Nov.  13,  1807.        TH.  JEFFERSON. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  Eriends'  Intelligencer  : 

Some  one  of  your  readers  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  paper  of  March  14th  inst.,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  article  on  page  39,  en- 
titled "Intemperance,"  and  signed  "J.  P.'* 
In  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  West,  I  have  always 
found  them  earnest  advocates  of  personal 
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temperance,  and  staunch  opponents  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  clearly  appre- 

I  hending,  that  if  it  is  wrong  to  drink  such 

i  liquors,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  to  make  or 

i  trade  in  them  for  such  purposes. 

It  is  therefore  with  surprise  and  pain  I  find 
the  old  *'  Intelligencer  "  giving  place  to  an 
article,  which,  from  the  pen  of  so  graceful  a 
writer  as  "  J.  P.,"  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
and  aid  a  trade,  which  all  experience  demon 

I  strates  to  be  full  of  mischief  to  the  public, 
and  the  cause  of  sorrow  to  individuals  and 
families. 

It  is  admitted,  that  if  there  were  no  drinkers 

i  there  would  be  no  sellers  for  gain ;  but  ex- 
perience also  proves,  that  where  there  are  no 
drink  shops,  there  also  sobriety  and  virtue 
prevail.  If  Satan  had  not  presented  the 
apple.  Eve  would  not  have  sinned.  Evi- 
dently true  is  this  also  of  the  drink  sin.    "  J. 

i  P.,"  and  those  who  reason  as  he  does,  forget 
that  man  has  no  natural  appetite  for  intox- 
icating drinks,  that  any  desire  for  them  is 
wholly  artificial,  and  even  in  our  day  is  cul 
tivated  through  pernicious  customs,  fostered 
by  a  trade  established  and  clothed  with  the 
respectability  and  authority  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  grave  error  in  "  J.  P."  to  recom- 
mend that  the  eflTorts  of  Friends,  who  labor  for 
the  well  being  of  the  public  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, shall  be  confined  to  the  effects,  while  the 
traffic  in  liquors,  the  great  cause  of  the  evils 

j  of  intemperance,  is  permitted  to  continue  un- 

jobstructed. 

1  It  is  a  pernicious  error  to  call  "  the  trade  in 
liquors  a  lawful  trade  so  far  as  human  statutes 
can  be  law,  but  the  drinking  of  liquors  to  ex- 
cess is  an  oflfence."  Where  can  *'  J.  P."  find 
the  moral  or  Scriptural  law,  which  allows  the 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  all,  much 
less  defines  what  he  terms  "  excess  "  in  such 
kise.  If  he  will  examine  the  effect  upon  the 
'human  frame  of  the  alcoholic  poison,  even 
when  taken  in  very  small  quantities,  or  turn 
and  ascertain  the  inherent  nature  of  such 
"liquors,"  he  will  discover  that  abstinence  is 
clearly  the  Creator's  law  concerning  them,  and 
that  all  use  as  a  drink  is  excess. 

Orfila,  Dungilson,  Taylor,  Christison,  and 
all  toxicologists  class  alcohol,  the  intoxicating 
ingredient  of  all  kinds  of  liquors,  wine,  beer, 
cider,  &c.,  with  the  narcotic,  acrid  poisons,  of 
which  deadly  night  shade,  strychnia,  and  to- 
bacco are  examples..   Will  "J.  P."  maintain 
that  either  of  these  may  commonly  be  used 
,v|  without  palpable  violation  of  the  Creator's 
ijlaw?  Liquors  containing,  or  being  poison  and 
\  not  food,  all  use  of  them  as  an  indulgence  is 

:'j  3XCeSS. 

);  If  "J.  P.'s"  standard  of  excess  "comes 
♦I  properly  within  the  range  of  Christian  effort," 
r|  why  exclude  the  trade  in  such  excess  from 


like  effort?  Does  not  "J.  P."  teach  that 
chewing,  smoking,  or  snuffing  tobacco,  as 
commonly  used  "is  excess?"  In  the  same 
sense  and  to  the  same  degree,  also,  is  the  com- 
mon use  of  liquors"  excess.  Who  then  has 
the  moral  right  to  trade  in  them  ? 

Further,  says  "J.  P.,"  let  Friends  fall  back 
upon  their  deep  convictions  of  right  and 
duty,"  and  not  "  quarrel  with  the  laws  of  the 
trade,  or  with  any  class  of  traders,  seeing  we 
are  not  compelled  to  buy."  How  at  variance 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  Friends'  Society 
is  this  advice  ?  How  closely  in  accord  with 
the  exclamations  of  the  traders  in  human  flesh 
in  the  time  past!  How  similar  to  the  cry  of 
the  unclean  spirits  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  "Let 
us  alone ;  art  Thou  come  to  torment  us  before 
the  time?"  No,  sir.  It  is  "the  deep  convic- 
tions of  right  and  duty"  which  led  the 
Friends  and  other  Christian  people  to  quarrel 
with  laws  of  trade  and  "  a  class  of  traders"  in 
human  form,  and  which  leads  them  now  to 
befriend  the  Indians,  and  will  lead  them  and 
all  good  men  to  increasing  efforts  for  the  abo- 
lition of  "laws  of  trade"  in  liquors,  which 
holds  in  bondage,  more  cruel  and  destructives 
than  ever  was  human  slavery,  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

The  traffic  in  liquors,  "  J.  P."  concedes,  is 
based  upon  "human  statutes."  Moral  right 
is  not  claimed,  and  cannot  be.  "Natural 
LAW,"  says  Blackstone,  "  requires  that  we  live 
honestly,  Kurt  nobody,  and  render  to  every  one 
his  due."  Can  a  man  sell  liquor  for  drinking 
purposes  and  not  violate  this  law?  Can  he 
take  money  and  give  no  value  in  return? 
Thus  there  is  no  natural  right  to  sell  liquors 
as  a  beverage.  "  Common  law,"  says  the 
same  author,  "  declares  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  use  his  property  to  ihe  injury  of 
another,  and  the  consent  of  the  party  injured  is 
no  mitigation  of  the  oflTence."  Common  law, 
therefore,  confers  no  right  for  the  sale  of 
liquors  ;  for  no  man  can  sell  or  rent  his  house 
for  such  sale  without  injury  to  the  drinker. 
The  MORAL  LAW  eujoins  that  we  "love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,"  and  hence  sets  up  its 
bar  of  condemnation  to  the  trade  in  liquors." 
The  LAW  OF  God,  which  says,  "thou  shait 
not  kill,"  does  most  certainly  not  give  the 
right  to  trade  in  that  which,  as  all  experience 
shows,  kills  and  destroys. 

Is  it  not  therefore  plain,  that  when  human 
statutes  are  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God, 
moral  law,  common  law,  and  natural  laiv,  they 
are  usurpations  and  of  no  validity,  except 
upon  the  principle  that  might  makes  right  ? 
Does  clothing  a  man  with  authority  of  a  man- 
made  law  to  traffic  in  liquors  sanctify  such 
traffic,  so  that  efforts  to  harmonize  human 
statutes  with  moral  right  shall  be  opposed  or 
condemned  ?    The  lawfulness  of  the  trade  be- 
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ing  based  on  human  statutes,  the  people  who 
made  such  statutes  have  the  entire  right  to 
change  them  from  permitting  such  trade  to 
that  of  forbidding. 

J.  P."  is  in  great  error  in  assuming  that 
"  the  attacks  on  the  traffic  in  liquors"  are  based 
on  the  motive  of  reformation  of  drunkards. 
The  basis  of  "  Prohibition  "  is,  that  the  "  traf- 
fic" is  a  crime-producer  and  public  disturber. 
Does  "  J.  P."  doubt  that  "  nine  tenths  "  of  the 
crime  and  "  three-fourths  "  of  the  pauperism 
of  the  State  have  their  origin  in  the  liquor 
trade,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  annual 
labor  is  wasted,  and  public  taxation  largely 
increased  thereby  ?  If  he  does  not  so  doubt, 
why  shall  Friends  not  put  forth  effort  for  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
for  the  reformation  of  the  individual.  Can 
*'  broader  views"  prevail  than  those  which  call 
forth  the  exercise  of  sympathy  and  reason  in 
behalf  of  the  endangered,  and  at  the  same 
time  urge  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  and 
duty  committed  to  every  citizen  for  the  re- 
moval of  temptation  now  occasioned  by  the 
wrong  governmental  policy  of  the  State.  Is 
that  a  "comprehensive  measure"  which  con- 
siders and  embraces  but  one  phase  of  correc- 
tional measures  that  can  be  applied  for  the 
removal  of  public  abuses? 

In  this  matter  of  intemperance  has  the 
citizen  nothing  to  do,  while  the  faith,  zeal 
and  sacrifice  of  the  C!iris:ian  are  fully  em- 
ployed ?  I  believe  that  liquor  selling  leads  to 
liquor  drinking,  and  that  each  is  a  sin  against 
God  and  a  crime  against  man,  and  that  the 
whole  duty  of  the  Christian  is  not  discharged 
without  earnestly  applying  moral  suasion  to 
the  drinker  and  legal  suasion  to  ths  drink 
seller,  and  that  these  are  the  "  comprehensive 
measures  "  v/hich  "  J.  P."  should  "adopt  to 
abate  "  the  evil  of  intemperance. 

Laneas'kr,  March  'lUh,  1^>74.  B. 

Letter  from  R  8.  H. 

Ohappaqua,  3d  mo.  24th.  1874. 

Gideon  Frost — Esteemed  Friend : — I  have 
read  with  much  interest  thy  plea  for  extend- 
ing the  suffrage  to  women  ;  but  does  not  the 
success  which  is  crowning  their  efforts  in  thi^ 
western  temperance  movement,  prove  that 
there  is  a  field  in  v/hich  they  can  labor  with 
more  effective  force  and  power  than  they 
could  possibly  attain  through  the  ballot  box? 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  liberal  feelinn^ 
manifested  by  the  editors  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer toward  this  temperance  movement,  and 
can  only  wish  that  Friends  would  bid  i'  God 
-peed  without  that  ever  recurring  hat,  ini 
plying  that  because  of  the  means  employed 
we  can  hardly  hope  for  much  success;  but 
v.!)y  not?    Look  back  over  the  great  reforms 


that  have  from  time  to  time  swept  over  and 
convulsed  the  world.  Have  they  not  unex- 
ceptionally  followed  a  time  of  great  darkness 
and  despondency,  when  the  strongest  efibrts 
of  the  most  powerful  have  been  futile  and 
discouraging,  and  when  the  people  were 
ready  to  cry  out.  Who  shall  rid  us  of  this 
mighty  Philistine.  Some  feeble  instrument,  ac- 
cording to  man's  conception,  with  weapons 
unlike  those  which  the  prudent  worldly  man 
would  choose,  has  been  commissioned  to  defy 
his  powers  and  turn  the  tide  against  him, 
that  the  glory  of  the  victory  may  be  the 
Lords,  and  not  His  feeble  servant's. 

Though  it  may  not  be  our  lot  to  be  moved 
by  the  whirlwind,  yet  even  that  may  be  es- 
sential as  it  was  with  the  prophet  at  the  cave's 
mouth,  to  take  his  attention  from  the  fear  of 
those  who  sought  his  life,  and  fix  it  upon  the 
power  and  majesty  of  God,  and  prepare  his 
mind  to  hear  the  still  small  voice  wnich  spoke 
assurance  of  peace  and  safety  to  his  soul.  And 
whilst  it  may  not  be  our  vocation  to  labor  in 
this  whirlwind  which  is  sweeping  over  our 
land,  uprooting  so  much  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, may  it  be  ours  to  see  that  these  evils  do 
not  take  root  again  after  the  whirlwind  passes 
by  and  its  force  is  spent.  This  movement, 
which  I  believe  is  of  the  Lord,  will  of  course 
be  imperfect  and  incomplete  in  its  effects  if 
there  is  not  a  class  who  are  prepared  to  fol- 
low in  its  wake,  confirming  and  strengthening 
those  out  of  whom  the  evil  spirit  has  been 
cast,  lest,  coming  again  to  their  empty  houses 
and  finding  them  swept  and  garnished,  they 
call  to  their  companionship  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  before,  and  the  last  state  of  those 
be  worse  than  the  first. 

I  believe  Friends  have  just  this  mission  to 
accomplish,  which  their  position  in  society  and 
habit  of  thought  enables  them  to  do  more  ef- 
fectively perhaps  than  any  other  people. 

May  we  then  realize  our  opportunity,  and 
putting  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  "  be  able 
to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done 
all  to  stand."  Let  us  stand  therefore  in  pa- 
tience, until  the  Lord  gives  us  the  word  of 
command  by  the  "  still  small  voice  "  speak- 
ing in  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
this  work  even  we  may  have  something  to  do, 
and  by  doing  it  faithfully,  we  shall  receive: 
the  reward  which  the  Lord  ever  dispenses  to 
His  obedient  children,  and  aid  in  the  work 
more  effectually  than  by  the  most  violent  ef- 
forts inaugurated  only  in  response  to  our 
natural  sympathies  or  inclinations. 

Truly  thy  friend, 

KOBKRT  S.  HaVILAND. 


To  live  is  not  to  live  for  one's  self  alone; 
let  us  help  one  another. — Menander. 
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To  the  Editors  of  Friends  Intelligencer : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Friends^  Intelli- 
gemer  for  only  a  short  lime,  but  am  pleased 
with  the  salutary  effects  of  some  of  the  articles 
which  it  contains,  and  think  the  selection  of 
others  very  good.  I  hope  that  those  who 
write  long  articles  for  its  columns  will  re- 
member that  the  readers,  or  some  of  them, 
are  a  thinking  people,  and  would  like  them 
to  express  their  views  in  a  short,  straight- 
forward way,  so  that  what  the  writer  has  to 
say  may  be  easily  understood.  I  have  read 
many  articles  in  religious  papers  in  which  the 
earnestness  of  the  authors  was  apparent;  and 
although  they  filled  page  after  page,  it  seemed 
to  be  of  little  account,  except  to  relieve  their 
own  minds  and  to  muddle  others.  How  easy 
it  is  to  understand  truth  where  we  find  it ;  and 
I  hope  that  those  who  write  for  the  Intelli- 
gencer will  not  indulge  in  long  theories  and 
mysteries,  but  keep  to  the  common-sense  view 
of  things.  I  have  thought  il?  would  be  better 
for  the  young  people  to  have  one  or  two  pages 
devoted  to  their  interest,  as  I  presume  there 
are  many  Friends  throughout  the  country 
who  take  no  other  paper,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  for  us  who  are  older  to  monopolize 
its  columns,  as  we  can  get  mental  food  else- 
where, and  the  young  ought  not  to  be  for 
gotten. 

Wishing  the  paper  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  members  of  the  Society  through- 
out the  country  nearer  and  in  clo^er  sympa- 
thy with  each  other, 

I  remain  your  friend, 

W.  . 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DOCTOR    lord's  LECTURE. 
(Continued  from  page  71 ) 

The  four  successive  lectures  unreported 
though  differing  widely  from  the  preceeding 
one^,  and  presenting  important  points  of  in 
terest,  can  scarcely  be  embraced  in  a  brief 
and  passing  notice. 

The  characters  named  to  serve  as  texts  for 
the  three  or  four  subjects  under  consideration 
were  Charles,  the  Bold,  Godfrey,  Phillippa, 
and  William  of  Wykeham.  They  were  rep- 
resentatives of  important  eras  in  the  middle 
ages — descriptive  of  feudalism,  the  crusades, 
chivalry,  and  the  first  development  of  art. 
The  power  of  the  feudal  lord  was  that  of  a 
military  despot,  inferior  only  to  a  king.  He 
claimed  allegiance  and  support  from  ignorant 
and  dejected  laborers,  to  whom  he  rendered 
protection  from  the  barbaric  hordes  that  lived 
by  pillage.  They  in  turn  were  obliged  to  as- 
sist him  when  engaged  in  warfare  with  neigh- 
boring barons.  In  this  condition  they  were 
the  ready  recipients  of  religious  fanaticism, 
inspired  by  the  monks,  who  instituted  pilgrim- 


ages to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  a  means  of  sal- 
vation. ^  Vast  numbers  accepted  the  idea,  and 
left  their  homes  to  accomplish  the  journey 
on  foot,  and  perchance  to  die  in  a  foreign 
land  by  pestilence  or  privation.    Many  never 
reached  the  desired  haven  ;  and  many  of  those 
who  did  were  treated  with  cruelty  by  the 
Turks,  and  returned  to  arouse  the  indignation 
of  their  countrymen  against  the  unoffending 
possessors  of  the  soil,  consecrated  by  Christi- 
anity, and  held  sacred  by  them  as  the  birth 
and  burial  place  of  Jesus.     For  three  cen- 
turies these  holy  wars,  as  they  have  since 
been  designated,  and  were  then  esteemed,  were 
prosecuted  with  zeal  and  fanaticism  that  knew 
no  parallel.    History  fails  to  account  for  the 
deep-rooted  sentiment  that  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  people.    In  the  language  of  an  his- 
torian, Europe  was  literally  emptied  into  Asia. 
But  that  which  for  a  time  seemed  only  evil 
was  eventually  productive  of  good.    A  pall 
as  of  midnight  darkness  had  covered  the 
Western  world.    They  were  a  people  without 
any  of  the  elements  of  civilized  life — neither 
art,  literature,  nor  commerce  within  their 
reach.    All  learning  was  shut  up  within  the 
monasteries — no  books  nor  schools  to  use 
them — no  inns,  for  the  monasteries  sheltered 
the  foot-worn  traveller.    There  was  no  other 
travel,  for  roads  were  wanting  to  invite  it. 
No  sources  of  wealth  but  the  products  of  the 
soil.    With  these  privations,  any  opportunity 
for  the  admission  of  light  might  be  hailed 
with  joy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East  were  living  in 
the  enjoyment  of  these  appliances  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  crusader  proved  an  apt  scholar. 
He  was  not  long  in  transplanting  to  his  home 
the  germs  of  a  better  life,  and,  th(}ugh  the 
progress  was  slow,  civilization  and  culture 
found  a  congenial  soil. 

Philippa  was  a  type  of  the  best  women  in 
the  age  of  chivalry.  The  lecturer  thought 
they  stood  in  striking  contrast  with  the  sickly 
sentimental  hot  house  plant  reared  in  our  day. 
They  were  respected,  admiied  and  beloved, 
because  they  were  strong,  vigorous,  helpful 
and  virtuous.  Their  energies  were  not  dwarfed 
by  idleness,  nor  their  minds  enfeebled  by 
the  unhtalthy  food  drained  from  a  pernicious 
literature,  and  the  exciting  and  nerve  destroy- 
ing amusements  prevalent  among  some  classes 
of  society  in  our  day.  Poetry  and  fiction 
have  invested  woman  as  presiding  at  the  tour- 
nament, or  in  baronial  hall  with  a  dignity  and 
grace  that  would  possibly  fade  away  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  but  we  may  consider  her 
as  the  patron  of  virtue  and  honor — wise  in 
her  counsel,  and  judicious  in  her  effort  to  €le- 
vate  virtue  or  depress  vice. 

The  23d  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  dawn- 
ing of  art  in  the  middle  ages.    It  was  mani- 
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tested  in  the  erection  of  churches,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  was  descriptive  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  the  people,  and  sym- 
bolical of  the  forms  of  faith  that  character- 
ized their  worship.  William,  of  Wykeham, 
cherished  this  sentiment  and  ))atronized 
the  establishment  of  schools.  So  much 
value  was  attached  by  the  lecturer  to  these 
symbols  of  worship,  that  it  was  refreshing  to 
turn  to  the  simple  unpretending  edifice — or, 
better  still,  to  the  living  temple  that  knows 
not  the  plane  nor  the  chisel  of  the  architect. 

With  this  meagre  reminiscence  we  close  the 
review  of  a  period  that  is  especially  interest 
ing  in  history.  The  general  reader  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  further  acquaintance  with  that 
which  will  reveal  the  struo^ojles  of  the  human 
race  in  its  efforts  to  attain  an  onward  and 
upward  development.  E.  P.  C. 


"  THE  JOY   OF  DELIGHTING." 

BY  H.  H. 

This  good  phrase  is  Theodore  Parker's. 
The;  good  thing  which  it  means  is  the  great 
joy  of  life.  The  world  is  apt  to  be  very 
unj  jst  to  those  who  seek  this  joy  consciously 
or  uQconsciously.  The  world  does  not  dis- 
criminate, and  gives  harsh  and  crude  names 
to  qualities  it  but  imperfectly  comprehends. 
"  He  is  vain  of  his  gifts;"  "his  love  of  ap- 
probation amounts  to  a  passion;"  "  he  seeks 
notoriety;"  "  he  is  selfishly  anxiousto  please;" 
— all  these,  and  harsher  things,  cynical  peo 
pie  say  of  the  man  who  loves  "  the  joy  of  de- 
lighting." Even  while  they  sun  themselves 
in  his  presence,  listen  to  his  words,  profit 
widely  by  his  sympathetic  help,  they  cannot 
stifle  their  distrust  of  his  motives.  But  joy  is 
joy,  in  and  unto  itself,  forever ;  and  the  man 
who  habitually  tries  to  delight  his  fellow-men, 
will  find  joy  surrounding  him  like  a  great 
light,  pervading  his  every  sense  like  a  [)ure 
air,  and  stimulating  his  every  faculty  like 
strong  blood. 

"The  joy  of  delighting  "  is  a  thing  quite 
ai)art  from  philanthropies,  so  called ;  it  is 
quite  apart  even  from  the  idea  of  benefiting 
one's  fellows.  Is  it  therefore  selfish  !  Not  of 
necessity.  Is  it  therefore  of  little  value  ?  By 
no  means.    The  "  life  is  more  than  meat." 

To  him  who  loves  and  seeks  this  joy,  rude- 
ness, uakindness  of  word  or  act,  will  be  im 
possible.  That  disagreeable  species  of  doing 
good  know^n  as  plain  speak mg  of  needed 
truths  will  be  difficult;  agreeable  traits  will 
be  noticed  and  commented  on,  and  disagree- 
able ones  will  not  be  mentioned.  He  will  not 
hesitate  to  speak  or  to  repeat  words  of  praise. 
If  his  fellows  take  the  praise  for  mere  flattery, 
and  him  for  a  mere  flatterer,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them — none  the  worse  for  iiim.  .  .  . 


The  lover  of  the  "joy  of  delighting  "  will  m 
seek  to  create  beauty  and  grace  in  his  own 
person,  in  all  his  surroundings.    No  smallest 
thing  will  be  beneath   his   attention  ;  his 
clothes,  his  house,  his  appointments  of  all  J 
sorts  shall,  in  so  far  as  his  means  and  his: 
station  in  life  allow,  give  pleasure  to  all  eyes.  I 
Also,  he  will  seek  to  provide  beauty  and 
grace  lor  the  lives  of  others.    Very  small 
gifts  it  may  be — a  ribbon,  a  photograph,  a 
bunch  of  violet- ;  very  costly  gifts  it  may  be, 
if  the  Lord  has  blessed  him  in  his  store — vel- 
vets and  jewels  for  woman's  wear,  pictui  es  of 
great  artists,  sunny  glass- walled  houses  full  of 
exotics  ;  but  the  few  violets  and  the  myriads 
of  sweet  exotics  will  be  only  different  render- 
ings of  the  same  impulse,  different  notes  of 
the  same  voice,  "  Let  me  give  delight." 

The  lover  of  the  "joy  of  delighting"  will 
be  friendly  of  mien  and  word  to  all  men.  He 
will  smile  when  he  speaks.  He  will  smile 
when  he  need  not  speak.  He  will  look  with 
almost  a  smile  into  the  eyes  even  of  strangers, 
so  overflowing  will  be  his  impulse.  **She 
is  just  living  sunshine  "  was  said  once  of  a 
woman  who  had  a  great  love  of  this  great  joy 
of  which  I  speak.  When  she  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a  room  her  simple  smile  spread! 
as  a  beam  of  light  spreads  when  shutters  ai*e' 
thrown  open.  Her  "  good  morning  "  at  the 
breakfast  table  was  a  second  beginning  of  the 
day  to  every  one  there.  Yet  there  were 
those  who  could  see  in  the  smile,  in  the  "  good 
morning,"  only  a  desire  to  win  a  return  of  ad- 
miration and  love.  There  are  people  who 
are  organically  unable  to  understand  the 
possibility  of  an  instinctive  impulse  to  give 
pleasure  without  any  thought  of  a  return  oi 
a  reward.  Such  souls  must  find  many  puz- 
zling things,  if  they  apply  their  evil  rule  oi 
interpretation  to  nature. 

I  said  that  the  love  of  "  the  joy  of  delight- 
ing "  was  a  thing  apart  from  philanthropies 
so  called.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  less 
than  a  philanthropy.  It  might  not  be  an  ill 
considered  thing  to  say  that  it  is  greatt  r  thai 
philanthropies.  The  help  of  it,  the  comfor 
of  it,  the  blessing  of  it,  in  this  world,  no  mar 
can  rightly  rtckon.  Who  has  not  seen  sor 
rows  through  which  smiles  have  stayed  hh 
soul,  where  all  the  red  wine  of  France  woulc! 
have  left  him  still  fainting?  Who,  if  hi 
must  choose  between  the  joys  of  gracious' 
kindly,  and  sympathizing  treatment  from  hijj 
fellow-men,  and  the  daily  receipt  of  bread 
and  meat,  and  money  at  their  hands,  woulc 
not  say,  "  Let  me  live  ill-fed,  and  ill-sheltered! 
and  poor,  but  give  me  love,  and  its  words  anci 
looks."  ' 

And  if  we  ask,  reverently  and  lovingly! 
j  what  are  the  joys  which  God  knows,  does  noi| 
our  every  instinct  make  answ:r  that  ''  the 
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joy  of  delighting  "  must  be  one,  must  be  one 
of  the  very  greatest?  What  else  means  this 
glorious  and  perpetual  symphony  of  color  in 
our  skies?  No  doubt  day  could  have  had 
light  for  labor  and  growth,  and  night  could 
have  had  darkness  and  quiet  for  rest,  without 
any  splendor  and  beauty.  What  else  does  it 
mean  that  "on  a  thousand  hills"  grow  all 
manner  of  bright  blossoms,  where  the  cattle 
feed?  that  the  sea  in  its  swiftness  is  like 
silver  and  gold  and  jewels  under  the  keels  of 
ships?  Ah,  not  only  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's," 
but  "the  fullness  thereof;"  and  by  "the  full 
ness  thereof"  I  take  it  that  the  holy  man 
meant  its  wondrous  adorning,  the  graciousness 
of  its  uses,  the  illimitable  treasures  of  its 
fiecrets,  beyond  the  mere  visible  needs  of  its 
inhabitants.  Such  a  glory  is  there  in  this 
"  fullness  "  that  the  occasional  glimpses  of  it 
.are  dazzling.  In  rare  moments — in  the  voice- 
less paean  of  a  sunrise,  in  the  voiceful  silence 
of  a  sunset,  in  the  unspeakable  revelation  of 
flowers  blossoming  in  a  wilderness,  in  the 
sudden  fleeting  note  of  a  bird  high  up  in  the 
air — there  comes  even  to  the  dullest  souls  such 
knowledge  of  their  estate,  such  consciousness 
of  its  ultimate  intent  of  rapture,  that  life  be- 
comes truly  life,  and  ceases  to  be  merely 
living. 

Then  is  our  Heavenly  Father  well  pleased 
with  us.  Then  do  we,  even  we,  perhaps  the 
humblest  of  all  His  sons,  minister  to  His  joy, 
His  omnipotent  "joy  of  deligh  ing." 

And  He  is  called  the  "  Fountain  of  living 
waters."  It  is  a  law  in  nature  we  know,  that 
water  will  always  seek  its  own  level.  Now, 
•comparing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  "  living  waters," 
see  how  beautifully  the  salvation  of  the  re- 
deemed is  set  forth.  The  living  water — The 
Holy  Spirit  comes  down  from  our  God,  en- 
ters the  sinner's  heart,  and  rising  to  its  own 
level  again,  returns  to  God,  springing  up  into 
•everlasting  life. 
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Some  of  us  are  now,  through  physical  dis- 
cability,  often  shut  out  from  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending our  religious  meetings,  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  missed  something,  but  perhaps  this 
privation  leads  us  to  look  more  earnestly  with- 
in ourselves  for  heavenly  bread,  that  the  inner 
life  may  be  sustained,  and  in  thus  seeking  we 
•realize  the  indwelling  presence  of  a  Power 
which  has  surely  upheld,  protected  and  pro- 
vided for  us  thus  far  through  life,  and  will  as 
surely  continue  with  us  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  This  Power,  if  suffered 
to  be  unto  us  a  controlling  influence,  will  lead 


us  into  a  life  of  union  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  for  it  is  an  emanation  from  Himself, 
His  own  indwelling  Spirit;  and  in  this  union 
there  will  be  light,  life  and  peace. 

There  is  often  occasion  in  our  religious 
meetings  for  deep  exercise,  in  order  that  the 
life  may  be  raised  and  the  seed  watered,  and 
the  glory  ascribed  to  Him  who  rideth  upon 
the  heavens.  Let  us  incite  one  another  to 
persevere  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  we  may 
indeed  hold  out  to  the  end.  This  is  drawing 
near  with  some  of  us,  as  to  this  present  life. 
Blessed  are  those  who,  through  watchfulness 
and  faithfulness,  shall  receive  a  more  endur- 
ing and  more  glorious  inheritance. 

Many  are  the  means  our  Father  has  used 
to  instruct  His  children,  and  various  have 
been  the  manifestations  of  His  power  through- 
out the  different  ages  of  the  world,  all  suited 
to  the  then  present  conditions  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  terms  of  acceptance  are  the  same  now 
as  when  opened  to  Cain, — "  If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?"  If  we  of  this 
day  have  been  called  to  a  higher  standard  of 
right,  it  is  for  us  to  walk  according  to  the 
measure  of  light  given,  faithfully  observing 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Walk  in  the 
Light  while  ye  have  the  Light,  that  ye 
may  b*^  the  children  of  the  Light  and  of  the 
Day."   


I  have  always  had  a  preference  that  young 
persons  should  live  in  the  country  and  farm  ; 
bat  I  now  think  it  best  that  each  one  should 
follow  such  business  as  he  or  she  is  capable  of 
and  can  manage  successfully,  he  it  much  or 
little,  and  live  within  their  means,  so  as  not 
all  the  time  to  be  on  a  strain.  If  their  man- 
ner of  living  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  business  they  do  than  the  profit 
thereof,  or  net  income,  it  is  discouraging, 
weighs  down  the  spirits,  and  enervates  the 
energies.  To  be  a  little  behind,  all  the  time 
trying  to  catch  up,  is  dispiriting  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. To  be  a  little  ahead  and  at  easCj 
is  the  reverse— encouraging,  giving  life  and 
spirits,  producing  cheerfulness,  with  which  >ye 
can  do  much  more  than  when  under  depres- 
sion, which  ever  affects  all  with  whom  we 
are  associated. 


A  correspondent,  writing  from  Apalachi- 
cola.  Third  month  13th,  1874,  says  ;  We 
have  had  no  frost  here  for  more  than  four 
weeks,  and  now  we  have  ripe  strawberries 
and  green  peas  in  abundance,  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes large  enough  to  eat.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  China  Pinks,  Gilliflowers,  Petunia, 
Cadytuft  and  Pansies,  all  in  full  bloom  ;  also 
Verbenas,  stand  uninjiKed  all  winter.  We 
have  had  ice  once,  the  thickness  of  window 
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glass,  and  the  ground  froze  in  bleak  places, 
such  freezing  being  caused  by  the  north  wind 
The  little  Chameleons  live  all  winter  in  my 
green-house,  and  busy  themselves  catching  in- 
sects on  the  plants  ;  they  thus  get  quite  tame, 
and  among  the  foliage  plants  assume  strange 
colors.  The  mocking  bird  sings  here  nearly 
all  winter. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  4,  1874. 

Local  Information. — It  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  know  how  our  brethren  fare  in  their 
different  localities.  Perhaps  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  express  an  especial  interest  in  those 
who  are  widely  separated  from  the  mam  body 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  being  but  as  a  little 
handful  among  large  bodies  of  other  religious 
professors. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  these  have  their 
seasons  of  favor  and  refreshment  in  common 
with  those  who  are  differently  situated,  but  as 
members  of  the  one  body  we  sometimes  crave 
more  frequent  information  of  their  faring. 

An  example  is  left  on  record  that  may 
teach  us  to  cultivate  this  feeling  of  interest  in 
those  who  are  of  the  same  household  of  faith. 
"  Jesse  said  to  his  son  David,  take  now  for 
thy  brethren,  and  speak  of  this  parched  corn 
and  these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the  camp  of 
thy  brethren,  and  look  how  they  fare." 
Many  are  in  this  day  alike  commissioned  to 
look  after  their  fellow  members,  and  we  would 
encourage  such  to  go  "  take  of  the  parched 
corn  and  the  loaves,  and  see  how  their  breth- 
ren fare but  our  present  concern  is  to  pro- 
mote a  return  report,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
from  our  members  in  their  different  localities, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  recognition  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  general  interest  in  one  an- 
other's welfare. 

We  are  aware  that  "  Local  Information  '* 
sometimes  degenerates  into  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable  personalities,  against  which  we 
wish  to  guard  our  pages ;  but  we  believe  a 
simple  statement  of  our  faring  in  regard  to 
the  various  matters  of  interest  connected  with 
the  welfare  or  growth  of  our  religious  Society 
might  be  furnished  us  in  a  form  that  would 
be  both  profitable  and  interesting. 

A  short  yet  expressive  notice  of  a  favored 


meeting,  over  which  the  canopy  of  heavenly 
love  had  been  spread,  may  stimulate  some  to 
a  greater  earnestness  in  the  attendance  of  oui 
religious  meetings.  Perhaps  many  of  the 
absentees  would,  on  reading  such  a  record,  say 
to  themselves,  "  I  wish  I  had  been  there ;  ray 
devotional  feelings,  now  often  so  sluggish, 
might  have  been  quickened." 

Take  for  instance  one  of  our  small  evening 
meetings  lately  held  in  this  city  (Philadel 
phia).  We  had  quite  a  small  company,  though 
exceeding  *'  the  two  or  the  three,"  and  we 
soon  were  gathered  into  a  holy  and  refrtshing 
silence,  which  lasted,  perhaps,  half  an  hour. 
Many  secretly  recognized  the  precious  cover 
ing,  but  a  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meet- 
ing arose  and  vocally  acknowledged  her  sense 
of  the  favor,  and  said  she  could  receive  tbe^ 
overshadowing  as  an  earnest  of  heavenly  re- 
gard—a token  of  good  to  those  who  could 
only  say,  "  So  we  have  left  all  to  follow  Thee." 
This  encouraging  testimony  was  followed  by 
one  of  our  own  members,  who  incited  some 
present  to  "  faithfulness  to  the  revealings  of 
Truth,  even  though  the  path  revealed  might 
diverge  from  that  trodden  by  some  others. 
We  separated  under  the  feeling  that  it  was 
good  for  us  thus  to  have  been  together. 

Another  legitimate  subject  for  our  Local 
column,  would  be  a  notice  of  any  special  con- 
cern that  might  have  claimed  the  serious 
consideration  of  a  Monthly  or  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Perhaps  such  notices  would  not 
unfrequently  show  that  the  same  concern  had 
arisen  at  the  same  time  in  other  and  far  dis- 
tant meetings,  and,  in  this  fact,  there  would 
be  encouragement  for  the  rightly  concerned. 

Thus,  if  we  are  willing  to  heed  the  little 
promptings  of  love  or  duty,  not  living  for 
ourselves  alone,  we  will  be  each  other's  helpers, 
and  be  found  stimulating  one  another  in  the 
performance  of  individual  duty,  each  mind- 
ing his  own  calling,  even  as  it  is  said  of  a 
people  formerly,  "They  helped  every  one  his 
neighbor,  and  every  one  said  to  his  brother. 
Be  of  good  courage.  So  the  carpenter  encour- 
aged the  goldsmith,  and  he  th  t  smootheth 
with  the  hammer,  him  that  smote  the  anvil, 
saying,  it  is  ready  for  the  soldering;  and  he 
fastened  it  with  nails,  that  it  should  not  be 
moved." 
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A  COMMUNICATION  has  been  received  from 
IM.  L.  H.,  expiessiog  disapprobation  of  the 
I  practice,  which  has  obtained  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, of  men  and  women  sitting  promiscuoulsy 
in  our  meetings  for  worship,  which,  in  the 
writer's  views,  "detract  from  the  beautiful 
appearance"  of  otir  assemblies,  "  where  the 
aged  sit  together." 

The  habit,  too,  of  holding  but  one  meeting 
for  discipline  for  both  sexes,  in  some  places 
I  where  Friends  are  few  in  number,  is  regarded 
as  "a  great  leap  backward,"  and  "  calculated 
to  destroy  the  privilege  which  has  character- 
ized us  as  a  Society."  The  belief  is  expressed 
that  "women  would  not  act  independently  in 
the  presence  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
[that  but  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  they 
would  cease  to  be  consulted,  and  if  they  did 
express  an  opinion,  it  would  avail  nothing." 
Our  Friend  is  also  concerned  on  the  subject 
of  "  Games,"  and  wishes  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  the  pernicious 
effects  of  introducing  into  the  famirly  circle 
"games  of  chance,"  under  the  plea  of  keep- 
ing the  young  people  at  home.  The  danger  of 
being  led  into  excesses,  after  having  through 
this  means  become  adepts  in  such  games,  is 
represented  as  one  of  fearful  magnitude.  We 
think  it  is  well  that  our  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  necessity  of  discriminating  be- 
tween those  pleasures  which  enliven  and  make 
attractive  the  home  circle,  and  at  the  same 
time  expand  and  develop  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  those  which,  while  they  possess  a 
peculiar  fascination,  are  often  associated  with 
much  that  is  inimical  to  the  high  moral  tone, 
which  it  should  be  our  aim  to  cultivate. 
There  are  so  many  unexceptional  amusements 
in  this  inventive  and  cultivated  age,  that  it 
appears  to  us  that  Friends  are  less  excusable 
if  they  indulge  in  such  as  have  a  tendency  to 
impair  the  moral  health,  or  lessen  the  desire 
for  the  rich  and  varied  intellectual  resources 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  most  of  our 
members. 

In  regard  to  men  and  women  Friends  uniting 
in  their  meetings  for  discipline  where  there  are 
but  few  members,  we  take  a  different  view 
from  that  expressed  by  our  correspondent. 
The  instances  are  very  few  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  where  this  has  been  done. 


but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it,  the  practice  has  worked  well,  and 
men  Friends  have  acknowledged  freely  that 
they  have  been  strengthened  by  the  help  of 
women.  Where  there  is  a  religious  zeal  for 
the  support  of  Truth's  testimonies,  as  in  the 
case  to  which  we  have  special  reference,  we 
think  the  result  would  be  alike  satisfactory. 
The  great  fact,  in  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  recognized 
by  "  early  Friends,"  may  be,  perhaps,  more 
fully  appreciated  in  small  meetings,  where 
the  few  are  thus  brought  into  close  associ- 
ation, than  in  larger  gatherings,  where  it  i& 
thought  advisable  for  men  and  women  to  hold 
separate  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  church 
discipline. 

The  manner  of  sitting  in  our  meeting  for 
worship  is  an  open  question.  Many  look  with 
disfavor  upon  any  innovation  of  the  ancient 
custom,  while  there  are  some  who  advocate 
the  practice  of  men  and  women  sitting  to- 
gether, by  which  families  are  brought  into 
close  proximity,  and  children  are  more  im- 
mediately under  paternal  influence.  We  ftel 
that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are 
willing  to  leave  Friends  in  their  different 
meetings  to  decide  for  themselves,  ever  pre- 
serving, however,  the  desire  for  harmonious 
action  in  all  things,  both  great  and  small,  for 
without  unity  there  can  be  but  little  strength. 


Famine  in  India.— The  accounts  of  the 
terrible  famine  now  prevailing  in  this  remote 
portion  of  the  British  empire  have  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Fifteen  districts  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
with  a  population  of  26,000,000,  are  in  actual 
want,  and  numerous  deaths  from  starvation 
are  reported.  The  famine-stricken  district  lies 
north  of  the  Ganges  and  of  railroad  communi- 
cation, and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  food  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  interior  com- 
munications. Added  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
densely  populated  regions  surrounding  the 
country  most  specially  afflicted  are  also  suf- 
fering from  the  general  dearth,  and  money 
cannot  procure  food  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
avert  the  terrible  doom  of  starvation  which 
seems  to  be  imminent. 

In  view  of  these  circumstanc  es,  it  is  natural 
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to  inquire  what  causes  are  to  be  assigned  for 
•so  great  a  calamity  in  this  fruitful  region, 
which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  wealth 
to  England. 

We  are  told  that  the  failure  of  the  rice 
•crop,  which  furnishes  almost  the  entire  food 
of  the  people,  from  drouth  is  the  immediate 
cause.  Rice  is  not  only  the  food  of  the  people, 
but  the  leading  commercial  production  of 
'the  region,  and  its  failure  deprived  the  in- 
habitauts  not  only  of  their  subsistence  but  of 
the  means  to  purchase  it. 

The  British  government  appears  to  have 
^been  derelict  in  not  having  prohibited  at  an 
earlier  day  the  exportation  of  rice  from  those 
districts  where  it  was  known  that  the  quantity 
produced  was  below  what  the  real  necessities 
■of  the  people  would  require.  Doubtless  efforts 
are  being  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made, 
for  the  relief  of  these  distressed  millions,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  great  power  and  energy 
of  the  British  government  may  yet  be  exerted 
«o  effectually  as  to  afford  them  succor. 

From  every  calamity  which  visits  mankind 
some  lesson  of  instruction  may  be  learned, 
which  will,  to  some  extent,  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  evil  in  the  future.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  coming  years  will  see  the 
attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
India  turned  to  the  production  of  a  greater 
variety  of  food  plants,  so  that  the  failure  of 
of  any  one  crop  will  not  utterly  deprive  the 
people  of  their  food.  But  seasons  of  pro- 
tracted drouth,  such  as  often  visit  this 
region,  must  bring  great  distress  upon  any 
people  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
production  of  their  own  soil,  however  varied 
are  its  fruits  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  suffering  people 
of  Bengal,  since  the  whole  constitution  of 
their  society  is  agricultural,  and  they  have  no 
other  wealth  or  industry.  Being  inland,  they 
cannot,  as  in  other  cases,  be  reached  readily 
by  sea-ports,  which  would  be  able  to  receive 
and  forward  the  needed  subsistence.  The 
twenty-five  millions  of  Bengal  are  surrounded 
by  other  millions  only  less  affected  by  the 
<iearth.  Northward  lie  the  mountains,  and 
northwest  are  provinces  which  can  render  but 
little  help,  and  all  succor  must  come  from 
Lower  Bengal  alone. 


Every  effort,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  made  b; 
the  British  government  to  avert  starvatioi 
from  so  many  dependent  subjects,  and  w- 
trust  that  such  governmental  aid  as  is  practi 
cable  will  be  given  to  manufacturing  indus 
try,  which  would,  in  some  measure,  rende 
this  people  less  liable  to  the  dread  ravages  oj 
famine.  Such  surely  is  the  duty  of  Englan<l 
to  the  subjugated  people  now  perishing  at  he  I 
feet. 

A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  gives  us  j 
dreary  review  of  the  famines  which  have  a 
various  times  scourged  the  earth. 

"  The  grim  monster  of  starvation  is  no  nev 
enemy  to  the  human  race.  From  the  yea 
1714  to  1708,  B.  C,  famine  slew  myriads  ii 
Egypt.  In  Rome,  436,  B.  C,  a  famine  oc 
curred,  so  direful  in  its  effects  that  thousand 
of  people  threw  themselves  in  the  Tiber  t< 
avoid  death  by  starvation.  Again,  Egyp 
suffered  in  the  year  42,  A.  D.,  and  again. 
Rome  experienced  its  horrors  in  the  year  262 
when  a  plague  aided  to  decimate  the  people. 
In  the  year  272  a  famine  ensued  in  Britain] 
causing  the  people  to  eat  the  bark  of  trees 
Thousand*  died  in  Scotland  in  306,  and  ii 
310  40,000  people  perished  in  England.  Ar 
awful  famine  desolated  Plugrigia  in  370,  ant 
in  450,  during  the  continuance  of  a  famine  ii 
Italy,  parents  ate  their  children.  The  year; 
739,  823  and  954  were  marked  in  England  m 
Wales,  and  Scotland  as  years  of  famine  anc 
in  1016  all  Europe  was  stricken  with  awfu 
starvation.  The  year  1087  saw  the  recur 
rence  of  the  famine  in  England,  and  fron 
1193  to  1195  watrt  of  food  and  a  pestilenc 
combined  carried  off  thousands  in  that  couni  if* 
try  and  in  France.  England  suffered  in  125]*°'' 
from  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  famine  ii 
that  island,  in  1315,  people  are  reported  U 
have  devoured  vermin  and  the  flesh  of  horses 
dogs  and  cats.  The  years  1335,  1353,  1438 
1565,  1693  and  1748  were  all  marked  b 
dreadful  famines  in  England  or  France 
Bengal  was  devastated  in  1771 ;  16,000  per 
sons  perished  at  Cape  de  Verde  in  1775 
France  suffered  in  1798,  and  England  in  179li'i: 
and  1801.  In  1814,  1816,  1822,  1831,  1846 
and  1847  great  famines  prevailed  in  Irelanc 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potat< 
crop,  and  in  the  last  mentioned  year  Parlia 
ment  voted  £10,000,000  for  relief.  In  186: 
thousands  starved  in  the  northwest  province 
of  India.  In  Algeria,  while  Marshal  Mac 
Mahon  was  governor,  a  great  famine  occurred 
and  in  1865  Bengal  suffered  from  a  scarcity 
of  ibod  similar  to  that  which  now  afflicts  tha 
province." 
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bji  Correction. — In  two  of  the  articles  in  our 
Miast  number  a  mistake  was  made  by  the  com- 
^(Dositor  after  the  proof  was  examined.  Two 
tioaragraphs  belonging  to  the  article  entitled 
IS  *  Friends'  Boarding  House"  were  inserted  in 
ei:he  article  entitled  "  International  Arbitra- 
o  don."  The  last  two  paragraphs  on  the  first 
Mbolumn  of  page  74  should  have  been  placed 
ei  mmediately  after  the  fourth  paragraph  in  the 
irticle  on  "Friends' Boarding  House/'page75. 


at  MARRIED. 

CONROW— ROBERTS.— On  the  19th  of  Third 
nonth,  1874,  with  permission  of  Chester  Monthly 
iWlHeieting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
jj|jreorge  N.,  son  of  Nathan  Conrow,  to  Amy,  daughtes 
.  )f  Samuel  L.  Roberts,  all  members  of  Chester 
llMonthlj  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,C.i  

iii  DIED. 

tci  FRITTS. — At  her  residence  in  Macedon,  Wayne 
jtPounty,  N.  Y.,  Second  mo.  24th,  1874,  of  apoplexy, 
'  i'hebe,  wife  of  John  Fritts,  in  the  51st  year  of  her 
^'ige;  a  member  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meeting. 

g  SEAL.  — At  her  late  residence  in  Unionville, 
OhesterCo.,  Pa.,  Ruth  Ann  Seal,  in  her  53d  year.  Thus 
lias  a  beautiful  life  most  unexpectedly  closed,  and 
'3'  hough  as  far  back  as  we  can  remember  she  mani- 
inesied  the  same  traits  that  adorned  her  more  mature 
n^ears,  yet  her  field  of  duty,  widened  on  her  joining 
ji.he  Society  of  Friends,  about  three  years  ago.  A 
:  miogy  of  the  departed  is  noo  the  object  of  the  writer 
"^)f  these  lines,  for  her  unobtrusive  spirit  ever  shrank 
rs-rom  observation.  Those  of  us  who  recall  the  in- 
],;ere8t  she  manifested  in  the  First-day  schools,  the 
(];oDScientious  care  with  which  she  culled  a  sentiment 
j]  ,o  give  as  her  name  was  called  in  the  class,  her  wiiling- 
ies3  to  be  a  child  again,  will  long  remember  her.  A 
sentiment  chosen  by  her  recently,  on  one  of  the  oc- 
Mijasions  alluded  to,  was  not  only  applicable  to  her, 
jcaut  is  a  solemn  call  to  others  to  duty  and  self-sacri- 
j.ice.  "  Tbe  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  near  at 
jjiand  ;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness 
ind  let  us  put  on  the  garments  of  light."  A  few 
"lays  before  the  commencement  of  her  last  illness, 
lOmd  while  in  unusual  health,  many  duiies  having 
3,)een  attended  to — visits  to  the  public  schools,  calls 
j  ipon  various  neighbors,  the  last  religious  meeting, 
ind  the  First-day  school  attended,  all  with  her  ac- 
';ustomi-d  tidelity — the  final  summons  reached  her, 
^'itid  so  gently  that  the  illness  w^s  not  recognized  by 
r-  iny  as  a  "  sickness  unto  death  "  In  a  few  hours,  as 
i;  he  disease  progressed,  all  sense  of  suffering  passed 
ijiway  as  the  cloud  of  unconsciousness  covered  her, 
a  >nd  in  nine  days  all  was  stilled  in  death. 

d  MOOUE,— On  Second  month  12th,  1874,  Eliza- 
,||)eihW  Moore,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Moore,  of  Pneu- 
'  nonia,  at  their  residence  in  New  London  Town- 
''ihip,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age.  Her  funeral  took 
1  >lace  at  Friend-.' New  West  Grove  Meeting-house, 
!S  )Q  Fi;st-day,  15th  inst.,  which  was  at'ended  by  a 

arge  circle  of  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends.  It 
I  s  seldom  we  are  called  upon  to  announce  the  death 
I  )f  one  we  feel  was  better  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
f  ;njojraents  of  eternal  bliss  than  the  subject  of  this 
Ifiketch.    She  possessed  a  cheerful,  meek  and  quiet 

piri',  and  endeavored  by  precept  and  example  to 


bring  up  her  children  under  the  same  spirit  and 
influence.  She  was  regular  in  her  attendance  of 
religious  meeting,  and  was  an  Elder  and  overseer 
for  a  number  of  years.  Her  aid  and  counsel  was 
often  sought  by  the  poor  and  oppressed,  to  whom  it 
was  her  pleasure  to  exti^nd  a  helping  hand,  and 
impart  a  word  of  comfort  to  cheer  them  on  their 
journey  through  life,  advising  all  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  and  manilestations  of  truth.  In 
her  last  illness  she  bore  her  sufferings  patiently  and 
cheerfully,  greeting  all  with  a  happy  smile,  paying 
"  she  knew  she  had  not  always  done  right,  but  felt 
happy  in  the  assurance  of  having  been  forgiven  and 
admitted  into  the  realms  of  joy  and  peace."  She 
passed  quietly  away,  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet 
sleep.  Truly  a  mother  in  Israel  has  been  gath^-red 
to  the  Father's  house.  M.  P.  W. 


PROGRESS  OF  ANTI-SLAVERY  AMONG  FRIENDS. 

The  document  of  German  Friends  against 
slavery,  published  in  the  Intelligencer  of  2d 
mo.  28th.  would  appear  to  be  the  first  one 
laid  before  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  on 
that  subject,  as  the  minute  made  on  that  oc- 
casion is  the  commencement  of  the  section  on 
"  negroes  and  slaves  "  in  the  old  discipline 
heretofore  alluded  to  as  prepared  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  but  it  is  evident 
the  concern  was  on  the  minds  of  others,  as 
only  eight  years  later  "  several  papers  "  are 
alluded  to.  Thinking  the  progress  of  this 
cause  amongst  us  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some,  I  propose  copying  from  said  ancient 
book  the  items  on  this  subject,  with  a  few 
other  documents  bearing  thereon. 

J.  M.  T. 

"  1688.  A  paper  being  here  presented  by- 
some  German  Friends  concerning  the  Law- 
fulness and  unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keep- 
ing of  Negroes.  It  was  adjudged  not  to  be 
so  proper  for  this  meeting  to  give  a  positive 
judgment  in  the  case,  it  having  so  general  a 
relation  to  many  other  parts,  and  therefore 
at  present  they  forbear  it. 

''1696.  Whereas,  several  papers  have 
been  read  relating  to  the  keeping  and  bring- 
ing in  of  negroes,  which  being  duly  considered 
it  is  the  advice  of  this  meeting  that  Friends 
be  careful  not  to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of 
any  more  Negroes,  and  that  such  that  have 
Negroes  be  careful  of  them,  bring  them  to 
meetings,  or  have  meetings  with  them  in  their 
families,  and  restrain  them  from  loose  and 
lewd  living  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  and  from 
rambling  abroad  on  First-days  or  other  times." 

I  will  here  give  copies  of  two  old  documents 
loaned  me,  showing  the  growing  concern  on 
the  subject. 

The  first  is  endorsed  "  A  copy  of  Robert 
Pile  paper  about  Negroes,"  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  "in  ye  year  1698." 

"  Sum  time  past  theyr  was  sum  inclination 
upon  my  mind  to  buy  a  negro,  or  negroes,  by 
reason  of  my  English  servants  being  out  of 
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theyr  times  and  having  a  great  familie  of 
small  children,  might  bee  an  help  unto  mee 
beiug  for  a  tearm  of  life,  that  I  and  my  chil- 
dren might  have  ye  more  liberty,  &c. ;  but 
theyr  arose  a  question  in  mee,  ye  lawfulness 
theyr  of  under  ye  Gospel  ministration  remem- 
bering the  command  of  Christ  Jesus,  Do  unto 
all  men  as  ye  would  have  all  man  doe  unto 
)^ou  ;  and  wee  would  not  willingly  to  be  slaves 
tearin  of  life ;    also  considering  yt  Christ 
dieng  for  all  mankind,  they  being  a  part, 
though  yet  ungathered.    I  also  had  heard 
that  they,  in  theyr  own  country,  did  make 
warr  one  with  another,  and  sold  one  another 
for  slaves,  and  sum  being  stoln  from  their 
country.    Now,  whether  our  buying  of  them 
do  not  incurredg  rather  than  discurredg  them 
in  that  wicked  work  ;  I  considered,  also,  that 
it  all  friends  that  are  of  ability  should  buy  of 
them  that  is  in  this  provinc,  they  being  a  peo- 
ple not  subject  to  ye  truth,  nor  yet  likely  so 
to  bee;  they  might  rise  in  rebellion  and  doe 
us  much  mischief;  except  we  keep  a  malisha  ; 
which  is  against  our  principles ;  and  if  they 
should  bee  permitted  to  doe  us  harm,  whether 
our  blood  will  cry  inocent  whether  it  will  not 
bee  said  you  might  have  let  them  alone.  I 
considered  the  motion  that  rose  in  me  to  buy 
off  them  whether  it  was  not  self,  knowing 
hitherto  by  my  moderate  and  honest  indevors 
I  have  noD  wanted  food  nor  raymt,  theyrwith 
bee  content,  saith  ye  Apostle ;  being  exercised 
upon  my  mind  for  many  dayes  considering 
those  things  as  I  was  lieng  upon  my  bed  as 
in  a  sleep  I  saw  myself  and  a  friend  going  on 
a  road,  and  by  ye  roadside  I  saw  a  black  pott. 
I  took  it  up,  ye  friend  said  give  mee  part,  I 
said  no,  I  went  a  little  farther  and  I  saw  a 
great  ladder  standing  exact  upright,  reaching 
up  to  heaven  up  which  I  must  go  to  heaven 
with  ye  pott  in  my  hand  intending  to  carry 
ye  black  pot  with  me,  but  ye  ladder  standing 
so  upright,  and  seeing  no  man  holding  of  it 
up,  it  sferaed  yt  it  would  fall  upon  mee; 
at  which  I  steps  down  and  laid  ye  pot  at  ye 
foot  of  ye  ladder,  and  said  them  yt  will  take 
it  might,  for  I  found  work  enough  for  both 
hands  to  take  hold  of  this  lander,  it  being  so 
exact  upright ;  at  ye  foot  cf  this  ladder  I  saw 
a  man  that  gave  those  that  goeth  up  this  lad- 
der sumthing  to  refresh  them.    At  this  sight 
I  was  concerned,  and  asked  the  man  what 
this  ladder  was.    Hee  said  ye  light  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  whoever  it  bee  that  his  faith  bee 
strong  in  ye  lord,  God   will  uphold  that  it 
shall  not  fall ;  upon  which  I  awoke  and  con 
sider  this  matter,  and  I  found  it  self  must  bee 
left  behind,  and  to  lett  black  negroes  or  pots 
alone  ;  but  if  it  bee  not  lawfuU  for  to  buy 
negroes  for  term  of  life  in  this  gospel  time 
what  shall  be  done  with  these  yt  i'riends  have 
already,  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  learned 


to  read  english  and  to  put  them  forward  to  agf 
goe  to  meetings,  and  indevors  ustd  to  convinc  iiU 
them  yt  ye  Witness  of  god  might  bee  reached  m 
in  them,  and  whether  every  quarterly  meting  m] 
should  not  have  full  powr  to  see  yt  Christian  ' 
endevors  bee  used  towards  them,  that  if  pes-  h 
sible  they  might  bee  prevailed  upon,  and  if  ' 
it  should  please  ye  lord  to  open  theyr  under-  m 
s'anding,  and  bring  them  mesurably  to  bee  -m 
obdient  to  his  hevenly  Requiring  why  should  ing 
not  ye  quarterly  raetings  bee  proper  Judges  m 
in  setting  them  free,  provided  ye  maister  bee  io( 
not  too  much  loss  and  ye  servant  have  not  dei 
been  time  enough  to  Answer  his  maister  then  n 
ye  quarterly  meting  may  determine  ye  time  m 
wt  might  bee  thought  fitt,  that  no  los  might  m 
be  on  neyther  hand.  iDg 

Robert  Piles.  pre 
  tor 

"  To  the  General  Meeting  off'ffriends  In  Bar-  to 
badoes  :  These  from  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  sta 
Philadelphia,  the  30th  of  8th  mo.,  '98.  jtli 

"Dear  friends  and  Brethren  :  It  haveng  ifh 
been  the  sence  of  our  yearly  meeting  that  b 
many  negroes  in  the£e  parts  may  prove  pre-  as 
judissial  several  wayes  to  us  and  our  posterety,  ijre 
it  was  agreed  that  endevors  should  be  used  to  clei 
put  a  stop  lo  the  importing  of  them,  and  in  nei 
order  they runto  that  those  friends  that  havei?ri 
correspon Jencies  in  ye  West  Indies  should  di 
discuredg  ye  sending  any  more  hither ;  not-  he 
withstanding  which,  many  negroes  have  been  Ln 
brought  in  this  last  summer,  our  meting  tak-  L 
in  it  into  consideration  thought  fit  to  signifie  j)f 
the  same  to  you,  desiring  that  friends  offm 
your  Island  in  general  might  be  acquainted ifei 
thery  with  and  its  ye  request  of  our  said  meet-  lit 
ings  that  no  more  negroes  may  be  sent  to  this 
River  to  Friends  or  others,  and  that  as  they 
see  ocasion  to  Aquaint  theyr  respective  neigh- 
bours theyroff,  that  if  possible  A  stop  may  be 
put  theyrto  ;  so  desiring  your  care  herein  wee 
conclude  with  very  dear  love.    Your  dear 
friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalfe,  off  our 
sd  meeting  by 


Anthony  Morris, 
John  Joans, 
Thomas  Maistaks, 

Wm.  fc^OUlHEBE, 


Samuel  Carpe.^  ter, 
Thomas  Duckett,  - 
James  Fox, 
Humphrey  Mukey, 
Nathan  Stan  berry. 
"This  A  trew  co{)py  <ff  ye  paper  sent. 
"1711.  From  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Chester  they  declare  their  dissatisfaction  with  in 
Friends  buying  and  encouraging  the  bringing 
in  of  negroes,  and  desire  the  care  of  this 
meeting  (.oncerning  it.    And,  after  a  due 
consideration  of  the  matter,  considering  thai 
Friends  in  many  other  places  are  concerned 
in  it,  as  much  as  we  are,  advises  that  Friend.' 
may  be  careful,  according  to  a  former  minutt 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  (1696),  not  to  encour 
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ge  the  bringing  in  of  any  more,  and  that 
11  Merchants  and  Factors  write  to  their  cor- 
3spondents  to  discourage  them  from  sending 
ny  more. 

*a712.  Extract  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
rearly  Meeting  at  London  : 
"  And  now,  Dear  Friends,  we  impart  to  you 
concern  that  hath  rested  on  our  minds  of 
3me  of  our  brethren  for  many  years,  touch- 
ig  the  importing  and  haveing  negroe  slaves, 
nd  detaining  them  and  their  posterity  as 
iich,  without  any  limitation  or  time  of  re- 
emption  from  that  condition.  This  matter 
fSLS  laid  before  this  meeting  many  years  ago, 
nd  the  thing  in  some  degree  discouraged,  as 
lay  appear  by  a  minute  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ig,  1696,  desiring  all  merchants  and  traders 
rofessing  Truth  among  us,  to  write  to  their 
orrespondents,  that  they  send  no  more  negroes 
D  be  disposed  of  as  above.  Yet,  notwith- 
tanding,  as  our  settlements  increased,  so 
ther  Traders  flocked  in  among  us,  over 
rhom  we  had  no  gospel  authority,  and  such 
ave  increased  and  multiplied  negroes  amongst 
s  to  the  grief  of  divers  Friends,  whom  we 
re  willing  to  ease,  if  the  way  might  open 
lear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general ;  and  it 
eing  last  Yearly  Meeting,  again  moved,  and 
i^riends  being  more  concerned  with  negroes 
Q  divers  other  Provinces  and  Places  than  in 
hese,  we  thought  it  rather  too  weighty  to 
ome  to  a  full  conclusion  therein.  This  Meet- 
Qg,  therefore,  desires  your  assistance  by  way 
f  counsel  and  advice  therein,  and  that  you 
^ould  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  into  your 
weighty  consideration  (after  having  advised 
nth  Friends  of  the  other  American  Pro- 
incs),  and  give  us  your  sense  and  advice 
herein. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO 
D.  F.  WHARTON. 

"  My  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
?his  month  the  average  attendance  has  been 
Drty-five,  with  forty-nine  on  the  roll.  Some 
f  the  day  scholars  manifest  great  interest  in 
heir  lessons.  They  have  from  two  to  two  and 
half  miles  to  walk,  yet  are  present  when  the 
weather  is  quite  bad.  The  par^jnts  show  no 
isposition  to  keep  them  at  home,  so  all  we 
ave  to  do  U  to  anlist  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
ren.  /Their  parents  are  delighted  when 
ley  get  on  nicely,  and  often  ask  if  they  are 
ot  bright." 

"  I  feel  that  much  has  been  accomplished, 
ut  do  not  take  all  the  credit  to  myself,  for 
/.  has  been  a  great  aid  and  support,  often 
ropplng  in  to  see  us  ;  taking  great  interest  in 
le  advancement  of  the  children,  coinmeud- 
ig  the  praiseworthy,  and  reproving  the  care- 

He  wishes  me  to  have  everything  that 


will  lend  to  improve  them,  and  has  hought 
those  things  most  needful,  but  we  have  many 
wants  unsupplied.  We  are  quite  deficient  in 
books  and  slates,  and  are  also  in  need  of  writ- 
ing materials.  I  have  enough  for  one  class, 
with  the  exception  of  inkstands,  but  expect 
soon  to  start  another.  I  would  very  much 
like  the  inkstands  to  be  broad  and  low,  and 
enough  for  one  apiece.  At  present  we  have 
but  five,  which  are  of  stone  and  very  high." 

"  With  the  Report  to  the  Committee  I  send 
samples  of  writing  of  each  of  my  class.  C. 
thinks  Wilson's  series  of  Readers  the  best,  so 
if  agreeable,  I  would  like  a  dozen  each  of 
Second  and  Third  Readers.  I  have  a  dozen 
new  Readers  of  the  Eclectic  series.  A  dozen 
of  'Brooks  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic^ 
would  be  very  acceptable,  also  Wilson's 
Charts." 

"The  school-room  is  very  inconvenient  for 
so  many  children,  but  we  hope  for  some  new 
desks  and  benches  when  the  carpenter  gets 
time.  Oar  little  girls  and  boys  have  to  crowd 
four  and  five  at  a  desk,  which  is  not  agreeable 
and  quite  inconsistent  with  good  order." 

''My  assistant,  Julia  McClasky  (a  half 
breed),  is  most  excellent  in  the  school-room. 
She  cannot  talk  Indian,  so  the  children  are 
compelled  to  speak  our  language  or  not  be 
understood,  which  we  think  a  great  benefit. 
Thou  wilt  be  interested  to  hear  that  our  Ex- 
hibition was  a  success  ;  there  was  not  one  fail- 
ure out  of  forty  recitations  and  three  dialogues. 
They  were  spoken  quite  creditably.  Each 
child  went  on  the  platform,  recited,  and  took 
his  or  her  seat  with  very  little  embarrassment. 
Some  of  them  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  verses 
in  their  selections,  others  fewer,  according  to 
their  capacity  for  committing.  They  did 
themselves  much  credit,  and  we  felt  proud  of 
them.  After  it  was  over  we  furnished  them 
with  refreshments,  and  C.  and  wife  invited 
them  over  to  the  Agency  to  partake  of  a  nice 
dinner.  A  happy  set  of  children  went  to 
their  homes,  and  we  all  felt  glad  to  contribute 
to  their  happiness." 

"The  children  have  not  worked  at  their 
patchwork,  as  there  is  no  possible  time  in 
school,  and  after  school  they  help  prepare 
dinner  and  clear  it  away  ;  by  that  time  it  is 
almost  night.  In  the  evening  they  knit;  many 
of  them  are  becoming  excellent  knitters. 
When  the  days  are  longer,  patchwork  may  be 
again  resumed.  I  think  other  kinds  of  sewing 
are  of  more  advantage  to  them,  but  leave  the 
decision  to  Friends." 

"  Would  it  come  in  your  line  to  supply  any 
of  our  First-day  school  wants  ?  Every  first 
day  we  have  had  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  present,  regardless  of  inclement 
weather.  Testaments  and  question  books  of 
two  grades  would  ba  very  acceptable,  and  are 
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really  required  to  carry  on  the  work  we  have 
begun." 

"Our  children  often  speak  of  thee;  they 
well  remember  the  kind  friends  who  visited 
them  last  summer,  and  wonder  if  thou  wilt 
come  again  next  summer.  I  certainly  join 
them  in  wishing  thou  might  be  able  to  do  so." 
Thine  respectfully, 

Martha  H.  Kohl, 

Nohnrt^  Richanison  Co.^  N'ebraska. 

[For  Friends' Intelligencer.] 
THE  CROOKED  PIN. 

I  send  a  ircrap  cut  from  the  "  British 
Friend"  of  this  month.  What  a  lesson  it 
contains.  Yes,  indeed,  a  crooked  pin,  with 
a  little  help  to  remove  the  crook,  can  be  made 
very  useful,  but  too  often,  rather  thon  make 
this  effoit  we  allow  it  to  lie  between  the  bricks, 
trodden  on  till  it  becomes  rusty  and  brittle, 
in  addition  to  the  crooks,  and  sometimes  it 
receives  a  touch  that  causes  its  point  to  stand 
up  and  injure  the  passer-by,  all  of  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  little  effort.  How 
slow  we  are  to  learn  by  the  teachings  that  are 
every  day  around  us  Another  lesson  I  have 
learned  through  a  pin.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
one  glistening  on  the  carpet,  and  thought,  oh, 
it  is  only  a  pin ;  but  a  second  thought  would 
cause  me  to  stoop  for  it,  and  very  often  in 
doing  so,  the  light  would  strike  on  one,  two, 
or  three  more,  and  they  were  picked  up  and 
ready  when  needed.  The  application  to  my 
mind  was  that  attention  to  a  very  little 
prompting  of  love  or  duty  often  opens  the 
way  for  something  more,  and  the  return  has 
been  accordingly.  >k  *  *  * 

THE   <  ROOKED  PIN. 

"It's  only  a  crooked  pin — throw  it  away!" 

The  speaker  threw  it  away,  but  I  stooped 
to  pick  It  up.  I  was  just  then  needing  a  pin, 
and  I  looked  at  it  doubtfully,  bent  it  a  little 
straighter  with  my  fingers,  and  used  it  for  the 
purpose  required. 

Now  I  can  keep  the  strong  straight  pin 
which  I  was  about  to  use  for  something  else, 
where  a  crooked  pin  might  not  do. 

Ah !  here  is  a  lesson  for  me  to  learn; 
thought  I. 

Oh,  if  we  were  more  alive  to  things  around 
us,  we  shall  be  always  learning — there  is  a 
sermon  even  in  a  stone. 

Everything  has  a  voice,  but  we  are  so  blind 
and  deaf,  and  self  absorbed,  that  we  do  not 
hear. 

The  crooked  pin  told^me  this  tale. 

In  the  Church  are  many  crooked  pins, — 
pins  which  were  good  and  strong,  and  ready 
for  work,  till  something  bent  them. 

Then  they  were  thrown  aside,  as  unfit  for 
service. 


Sometimes,  however,  we  see  that  a  loving 
hand  raises  them  from  the  dust,  and  gently 
bends  them,  till  they  are  nearly  as  strong 
and  straight  as  before — puts  them  into  some 
niche  of  service,  where  they  are  as  useful  aa 
ever — only  needing  a  little  tender  care  ;  not 
fit  for  the  strain  of  hard,  rough  work,  but 
forming,  perhaps,  the  needed  link  in  some 
important  chain — holding  stronger  ones  to- 
gether. 

Let  us  then  be  very  tender  not  to  wound 
each  other ;  that  no  hard  and  unthinking 
hand  bends  another  out  of  his  right  course, — 
and  if  we  do  find  one  so  displaced,  that  we 
gently  strive  to  set  him  straight — remember- 
ing there  is  work  to  be  done,  even  by  a  crooked 
pin  !  S.  J.  J.  F. 


The  company  in  which  you  will  improve^ 
most,  will  be  the  least  expensive  to  you. — 
Washington. 

From  The  Christian  Union. 
MY  BROKEN-WINGED  BIRD. 
BY  H.  H. 

For  days  I  have  been  cherishing  ' 

A  little  bird  with  broken  wing.  * 

I  love  it  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ;  I 

To  win  its  love  I  try  all  arts  ;  | 

I  call  it  by  each  sweet  pet  name 

That  I  can  think,  its  fear  to  tame. 

My  room  is  still  and  bright  and  warm  ; 

The  little  thing  is  safe  from  harm. 

If  I  had  left  it  where  it  lay 

Fluttering  in  the  wintry  day, 

No  male  remaining  by  its  side, 

Before  nightfall  it  must  have  died. 

It  sips  the  drink,  it  eats  the  food  ; 

Plenty  of  both,  all  sweet  and  uood. 

But  all  the  wbile  ray  hand  it  flies, 

Looks  up  at  me  with  piteous  eyes  ; 

From  morn  till  night,  restless  and  swift, 

Runs  to  and  fro,  and  tries  to  lift 

Itself  upon  its  broken  wing, 

And  through  the  window-pane  to  spring. 

Poor  little  bird  !    Myself  I  see 

From  morn  till  night  in  watching  thee. 

A  Power  1  cannot  understand 

Is  sheltering  me  with  loving  hand  ; 

It  calls  me  by  the  dearest  name, 

My  love  to  win,  my  fear  to  tame  ; 

Each  day  my  daily  food  provides, 

And  nignt  and  day  from  danger  hides 

Me  safe:  the  food,  the  warmth,  I  take, 

Yet  all  the  while  ungrateful  make 

Restless  and  piteous  complaints, 

And  strive  to  break  the  kind  restraints. 

Dear  little  bird,  'twill  not  be  long; 

Each  day  thy  wing  is  growing  strong; 

When  it  is  healed,  and  thou  canst  fly, 

My  windows  will  be  opened  high; 

And  I  shall  watch  with  loving  eyes 

To  see  thee  soar  in  sunny  skies. 

1,  too,  some  day,  on  healed  wiug 

Set  free,  shall  soar  aloft  and  sing,  # 

And  in  my  joy  no  memory  find  i 

Of  prison  walls  I  left  behind.  1. 
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A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Through  fifiy  years  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Of  bright  and  cloudy  weather, 
Of  joys  and  griefs,  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Ye  have  grown  old  together. 
Grown  old  ?    Ah,  no,  for  long  ago, 

In  words  past  all  forgetting, 
'Twas  said  tbat  they  were  youngest  who 

Were  nearest  to  life's  setting. 

Younger  in  heart,  although  the  hair 

Be  gray  instead  of  golden, 
And  though  the  st*-p  be  slower  than 

In  days  long  past  and  olden  ; 
Younger  in  heart,  although  the  eye 

Be  dimmer  in  its  glances. 
And  though  the  mind  go  straying  back 

To  bygone,  youthful  fancies. 

Full  fifty  years  ago,  ye  stood 

With  hopeful  hearts  and  faces, 
Scarce  thinking  half  a  century 

Would  find  you  in  these  places  ; 
Ye  promised  then  in  solemn  tones 

To  share  each  other's  crosses. 
In  weal  divide  the  well-earned  gains, 

In  woe  help  bear  the  losses. 

To-day  how  ye  have  kept  the  vow 

We  know,  whose  eyes  IBehold  you. 
And  hosv  through  all,  a  Father's  love 

Seemed  nearer  to  enfold  you. 
The  Friend  who,  in  our  hours  of  trial. 

Clings  closer  than  a  brother. 
Has  soothed  you,  e'en  as  ye  have  soothed 

The  sorrows  of  each  other. 

Around  your  knees  have  children  played, 

With  merry  laugh  and  prattle, 
Who  now,  with  armor  girded  on. 

Have  entered  life's  stern  battle  ; 
Hot  is  the  strife ;  yet  those  who  win 

By  right,  and  firm  endeavor. 
Shall  wear  upon  triumphant  brows 

The  victors'  crown  forever. 

And  some  whose  lips  once  lisped  the  names 

Of  "  mother"  and  of  "father," 
No  more  the  household  band  will  join 

And  round  your  fireside  gather  ; 
For  they  have  passed  beyond  the  pale 

Of  life  and  all  it  sorrow, 
And  may  you  meet  them  without  fail 

In  God's  own  glad  to-morrow. 

Dear,  trusting  hearts  !    For  fifty  years 

Of  life,  so  short  and  fleeting, 
Your  comfort  oft  has  been  the  thought 

Of  your  eternal  meeting  ; 
Then,  after  years  of  sun  and  storm, 

Of  bright  and  cloudy  weather, 
In  God's  own  household  may  ye  spend 
Eternity  together. 

M. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND  AND  MARY  SOMER- 
VILLE. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Extracts  from  the 
recollections  of  Mary  Somerville  in  the  In- 
Uigencer  of  Third  month  7th,  and  offer  some 

gleanings "  from  "  Recollections  of  Past 
ife,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,"  who  was  favored 


with  the  friendship  of  this  remarkable  wo- 
man fifty  years. 

Short  sketches  of  other  eminent  persons,, 
who  were  his  intimate  associates,  are  given  in 
this  pleasing  narrativt ,  written  in  his  eighty 
fourth  year.  E.  W.  A. 

"  A  stranger  might  have  sat  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville at  table,  and  admired  her  gentle  and 
pleasing  conversation,  without  a  suspicion 
that  she  had  rendered  into  English  the  M6- 
canique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  and  written  the 
best  book  we  possess  on  the  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences. 

I  venture  to  claim  for  myself  a  slight  merit 
in  relation  to  the  latter  work. 

When  she  explained  to  me  the  first  outline 
of  her  plan,  limited  to  the  connection  of  As- 
tronomy with  Optics  and  the  phenomena  of 
light,  I  suggested— holding  in  view  the  more 
general  connection  of  all  the  physical  sciences 
—that  she  should  extend  her  scheme  to  the 
form  in  which  the  work  now  appears,  and  the 
suggestion,  seconded  by  her  own  judgment, 
was  adopted.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  well 
attested  by  the  numerous  editions  it  has  gone 
through,  each  one  corrected  up  to  the  latest 
dates  of  scientific  discovery.  I  brought  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  ninth  edition  with  me  from 
Florence  to  London,  for  revision  on  the  road, 
but  could  find  very  little  to  add  to  or  alter  in 
them. 

Less  ambitious  in  title  and  form  than  the 
Cosmos  of  Humboldt,  the  works  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville embrace  really  the  whole  scope  of  his 
design,  and,  as  I  think,  with  a  more  lucid 
definition  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  it 
includes.  Her  latest  work  is  that  on  Molecu- 
lar Science,  published  when  she  had  reached 
her  eighty-eighth  year. 

I  was  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Observatory 
of  Donati,  on  the  day  when  the  splendid 
comet  of  1858,  named  after  him,  made  its- 
nearest  approach  to  the  earth. 

By  another  coincidence,  I  dined  that  even- 
ing with  my  friend  Mrs.  Somerville — probably 
the  only  woman  in  Europe  capable  of  calcu- 
lating the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  the  elements 
given  by  observation.  While  other  ladies  at 
Florence,  as  I  had  occasion  to  know,  were 
purchasing  tickets  in  the  State  Lottery  in 
some  whimsical  fancy  of  numbers  connected 
with  the  aspects  and  periods  of  the  comet,. 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  contemplating  it  with  the 
eye  and  knowledge  of  a  philosopher. 

We  looked  at  this  wonderful  object  together 
the  last  evening  I  passed  at  Florence.  I 
have  never  seen  her  since. 


If  in  a  dark  business  we  perceive  God  to 
guide  us  by  the  lantern  of  his  providence,  it 
is  good  to  follow  the  light  close,  lest  we  lose 
it  by  lagging  behind. — Fuller. 
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CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 


4th  mo.   5,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


5,  Richland,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
5,  Providence,  Del.  Co.  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
5,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
12,  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10^  A.  M. 
19,  Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
19,  Bjberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
19,  Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
19,  Catawissa,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
19,  Saler-.,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 
19,  Alio  ,- ay's  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M, 


Library  Association  of  Friends'  Committee  of 
Management  will  meet  Fourth-day  evening.  Fourth 
month  8th,  at  8  o'clock.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting-room 
of  Friends'  Meeling-house,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  4  h  inst.,  at  8 
iD'clock.  Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


CONCORD  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Con- 
cord, Delaware  Co.,  Penna.,  on  Seventh  day,  4th 
month  11th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

MORDECAI  T.  BaRTRAM, 

Matilda  Garriques,  / 


Burlington  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
Eancocas  Meeting-house,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh  day,  4th 
month  11th,  at  10  A.  M.  Reports  from  the  several 
schools  and  the  general  attendance  of  Friends  is 
invited.  Mary  J.  Garwood,  Clerk. 


Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  meet 
at  Germantown  Meeting-house,  Fourth  mo.  10th,  at 
8  P.  M.    a  general  invitation  extended. 


Benj.  Hallowell,  i^  AcierU. 
Anna  Smyth,  j 


Bucks  County  First-day  School  Union  meets  at 
Bristol  Meeting-house  on  Sevemh-day,  Fourth  mo. 
11th,  at  10  A.  M.    All  are  invited. 

Jos.  Flowers,  Cltrk. 

Salem  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh-day  morning.  Fourth 
mo.  ilth,  at  10  o'clock.  Reports  from  the  several 
schools  of  the  past  year's  progress  will  be  expected. 
All  are  welcome.  Reuben  Woolman,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

Dr.  Schmidt  of  the  University  of  Athens,  has 
completed  a  map  of  the  moon  on  which  he  has  been 
ai  work  for  thirty-four  years.  It  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  astronomical  feats  of  the 
century. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  one  thousand  arte- 
sian wells  in  San  Francisco.  One  cause  of  this  is 
said  to  be  the  high  rates  charged  for  water  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Company,  which  supplies  the  city. 

A  Female  graduate  of  the  medical  department  of 
Iowa  University  has  taken  tbe  first  prize  for  the 
best  performed  dissection  in  surgical  anatomy,  in  a 
class  consisting  of  twenty-four  young  men  and  one 
other  young  woman. 


The  distress  from  the  famine  in  Bengal  is  increas- 
ing, and  many  thousands  of  the  natives  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government  for  food.  In  the  Tirhoot 
districts  100,000  persons,  all  of  whom  were  in  an 
emaciated  condition,  made  application  for  relief 
within  the  last  ten  days. —  Tribune. 

Dispatches  from  the  Ashantee  Expedition  say 
that  the  British  loss  in  the  war  was  sixteen  killed  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  wounded.  The  sur- 
vivors are  coming  home,  but  Sir  Garnet  Wolesley 
is  to  go  to  Malta  or  Aden  to  meet  the  body  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  and  escort  it  to  England. 

Flying  reports  from  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina  give  a  picture  of  an  alarmed  population 
flying  from  an  impending  volcanic  eruption.  Our 
dispatches  show  that  there  is  some  foundation  for 
these  stories,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. An  active  volcano  in  the  Southern 
States  would  be  an  unexpected,  as  well  as  an  un- 
welcome, novelty.  But,  remembering  the  somewhat 
simple  and  pastoral  character  of  the  people  of  the 
threatened  locality,  we  are  not  so  sure  but  that  they 
have  been  scared  by  a  subterranean  commotion, 
which  a  well-seasoned  San  Franciscan  would  con- 
sider necessary  to  his  daily  refreshment. — Tribune. 

Of  the  thirty-five  hundred  new  books  published 
in  England  last  year,  there  were  two -thirds  as  many 
works  on  science  and  art  as  works  of  fiction.  When 
it  is  considered  how  much  more  restricted  in  num- 
ber the  readers  of  science  are  than  those  of  novels, 
it  is  a  good  sign  that  works  of  the  former  class 
should  make  so  good  a  show.  The  influence  of 
Tyndall,  Huxley  and  Proctor  is  clearly  betrayed  in 
the  very  prevalent  effort  to  popularize  the  sciences, 
not  by  skipping  their  difficulties,  but  by  letting  a 
little  of  the  light  of  common  sense  and  a  familiar 
vernacular  into  them. 

The  recent  snow- storm  which  caused  an  interrup- 
tion to  travel  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was 
the  severest  one,  says  The  San  Frmicisco  AUa  Cali- 
fornia^ that  has  been  experienced  since  the  building 
of  the  road.    The  storm  began  at  Toano,  in  the 
Pequop  Mountains,  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  extended  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  170  miles  east  of  Toano.    Snow  con- 
tinued to  fall  until  the  night  of  the  3d  inst.,  when 
it  began  to  rain.    The  snow  was  very  fine  and  dry, 
and  falling  during  a  heavy  wind-storm  was  made 
still  finer  by  being  whirled  through  the  air;  and  ;  ^ 
when  it  finally  reached  tbe  ground  it  was  packed  T. 
so  firmly  that  the  snow-plough  often  ran  on  the  top  I 
of  the  mass  instead  of  cutting  into  it.    When  a  i'" 
passage  was  at  last  made  it  was  between  banks  of  j|tk 
snow  as  high  as  the  smoke-stack  of  the  engines,  [laf 
The  opening,  however,  was  soon  filled  again  by  the 
wind,  which  continued  to  blow  a  perfect  gale  for 
two  days   and   nights.    The   workmen,  although 
scarcely  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  while 
at  work,  succeeded  in  forwarding  the  passengers 
westward.    Two  eastward  bound  trains  were  de- 
layed at  Well's  Station,  but  reached  Ogden  on  the 
4th  inst.    The  snow-fall  in  the  Pequop  Mountains 
was  unlooked  for,  and  a  number  of  cufs  on  the  road 
which  had  never  been  visited  by  snow  were  filled 
with  drifts  accumulated  by  the  wind  during  a  sweep 
over  100  miles  in  extent.     In  the  Sierras  the  storm 
was  a  still  greater  surprise.    There  the  wind  was 
so  fierce  and  the  snow  so  fine  that  great  drifts  accu- 
mulated  inside   the   sheds,  requiring   the  snow- 
ploughs  to  be  brought  in  use  to  clear  the  track. 
On  the  uncovered  points  of  the   road  the  drifts 
reached  an  immense  height.    In  one  instance  a 
train  with  a  snow-plough  and  eleven  engines  was 
ten  hours  in  running  40  miles. 


mmm  intelligencer. 

''take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  heh;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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A  MEMOKABLE  INSTANCE   OF  DIVINE  GUID- 
ANCE AND  PROTECTION. 

The  following  account  of  some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  attended  James 
'Dickinson  and  Jane  Fearon,  both  of  Cumber- 
land, when  on  a  religious  visit  to  Scotland,  in 
the  early  part  of  their  labors  in  the  gospel,  was 
related  by  themselves,  when  each  was  about 
!  eighty  years  of  age,  to  Sarah  Taylor,  when 
llshe  was  about  eighteen  years  old;  the  one 
jassisting  the  other  in  recollecting  the  circura- 
!  stances  as  they  related  them  to  her.    It  was 
;n  the  borders,  or  some  part  of  that  nation, 
they  were  travelling  with  a  person  whom  they 
lad  procured  for  a  guide  to  a  town  they  pro- 
3osed  to  reach  that  night ;  which  being  a  very 
ong  stage,  and  the  rain  heavy,  Jane  growing 
exceedingly  fatigued,  wished  much  to  have 
aken  up  short  of  the  town,  if  a  suitable  place 
hould  offer,  which  their  guide  assured  them 
here  was  not.    But  being  extremely  wet  and 
veary,  and  coming  up  to  a  good  looking 
louse,  James  rode  up  to  it  and  asked  if  they 
,  ,;ould  have  lodgings  and  necessary  accommoda- 
:  ions.    They  were  told  they  could,  when  they 
■  determined  to  stop  there;  which,  when  their 
Jjuidesaw,  he  appeared  very  averse  to,  but 
.nding  they  would  alight,  he  bid  them  fare- 
well, saying  they  had  no  further  need  of  him : 
ut  evidently  left  them  with  regret,  having 
smonstrated  strongly  against  their  calling 
iiere  at  all,  before  they  went  up  to  the  house, 
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but  did  not  choose  to  speak  in  the  hearing  of 
the  family. 

On  their  alighting,  they  were  shown  into  a 
little  room,  with  a  fire  in  it,  which  opened 
into  the  kitchen,  or  common  room,  where  the 
family  dwelt.  Their  horses  were  taken  care 
of,  their  wet  things  put  to  dry,  and  they  were 
apparently  likely  to  be  pretty  comfortably 
accommodated.  A  posset  was  made  for  them, 
and  a  cold  meat  pie  brought  for  their  suppers. 

But  on  their  first  sitting  down  in  the  room, 
they  both  grew  very  uneasy,  which,  however, 
— not  knowing  how  the  othar  felt— they  each 
determined  to  keep  to  themselves ;  till  at 
length  Jane  said,  that  her  apprehensions  were 
so  great,  and  her  opinion  of  the  family  so 
bad,  that  she  fully  believed  the  pie  to  be 
made  of  human  flesh,  which  James  Dickin- 
son thought  was  scarcely  the  case,  saying  he 
ate  of  it  and  thought  it  good. 

As  they  sat,  Jane  observed  three  very  ill 
looking  men  come  in,  and  in  low  voices  tell 
the  landlady  "  they  have  good  horses."  She 
answered,  **  Aye,  and  they  have  bags  too." 

James's  uneasiness  increasing,  his  mind  be- 
came closely  engaged  to  seek  for  the  cause,  and 
for  Divine  counsel  how  to  move ;  and  under 
that  exercise  was  favored  to  believe,  that  if 
they  kept  close  to  that,  and  closely  attended 
to  its  pointings,  they  should  be  preserved,  and 
way  made  for  their  escape  :  on  which  he  in- 
quired about  their  lodgings,  saying  they 
wanted  to  write  and  should  want  candles,  and 
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proposed  to  retire  soon.  They  were  shown 
into  a  chamber  on  the  side  of  a  yard,  with 
two  beds  in  it,  but  without  any  bolt  to  the 
door ;  but  observing  a  form,  or  bench,  in  the 
room,  tried  it,  and  found  by  setting  one  end 
to  the  door,  it  would  just  wedge  in  between  it 
and  one  of  the  beds.  On  their  being  thus 
shut  into  the  room,  Jane  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  beds,  and  manifested  her  distress  by 
wringing  her  hands,  and  saying,  she  believed 
they  never  should  go  alive  out  of  that  house. 
On  which  James  sat  down  by  her,  and  told 
her  to  be  still,  that  he  had  been  under  equal  dis- 
tress of  mind  from  their  first  sitting  down  in 
the  house ;  but  that  under  that  exercise,  and 
seeking  for  best  help,  his  mind  had  been 
favored  by  that  which  never  had  deceived 
him,  to  believe,  if  they  carefully  minded  its 
pointings,  they  should  be  directed  how  to 
escape.  On  which  they  sat  in  perfect  stillness 
for  some  considerable  time,  attentively  waiting 
for  best  direction,  when,  at  last  James  told 
Jane,  the  time  for  them  to  flee  for  their  lives 
was  then  come.  And  having,  on  their  first 
coming  into  the  room,  observed  a  door  op- 
posite to  that  they  came  in  at,  and,  on  open- 
ing it,  found  it  led  to  a  pair  of  stone  steps  on 
the  outside  of  the  house,  next  the  road,  and 
believing  that  was  the  way  for  them  to  get 
ofiT,  he  bid  Jane  put  off  her  shoes,  as  he  also 
did  his,  and  softly  opened  that  door,  when 
they  perceived,  by  a  light  through  a  chink 
between  the  first  stone  and  the  house,  a  wo- 
man sharpening  a  large  knife.  Going  softly 
down  the  steps  and  on  the  road  till  out  of 
hearing  of  the  house,  they  then  went  on  as 
quick  as  they  possibly  could  ;  he  desired  Jane 
to  run,  taking  her  arm  to  assist  in  getting  her 
forward.  After  getting  about  a  quarter  or  half 
a  mile  from  the  house,  under  heavy  rain,  they 
discovered  a  sort  of  hovel  or  cot,  where  they 
tried  to  rest  themselves,  there  being  some  hay 
or  straw  left  for  the  cattle;  but  found  by 
the  painful  impressions  renewed  on  their  minds, 
that  this  was  not  safe  :  then,  notwithstanding 
their  excessive  weariness,  and  Jane's  being 
ready  to  sink  with  discouragement,  James 
urged  the  necessity  of  their  exerting  them- 
selves, under  the  firm  hope  that  they  should 
be  preserved.  They  went  forward  as  fast  as 
they  could  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the 
water,  the  course  of  wlhich  they  followed  to  a 
bridge,  over  which  they  attempted  to  pass, 
but  felt  restrained  when  they  got  upon  it. 
On  which  James  said  that  was  not  their  way, 
so  turned  and  went  forward,  keeping  down 
the  course  of  the  water,  which,  when  they  had 
pursued  about  half  a  mile  further — the  water 
increasing  greatly  in  breadth — James  Dickin- 
son stopped  and  told  Jane  they  must  cross  at 
that  place,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  her, 
having  given  way  to  so  much  discouragement, 


that  she  could  hardly  lay  hold  of  hope,  that 
they  should  not  totally  sink  under  their  pres- 
ent situation  :  and  she  told  James  that  she 
apprehended,  if  they  went  into  that  water,, 
they  should  be  drowned.  But  he  endeavored 
to  cheer  her,  reminding  her  of  the  evidence 
he  had  had  of  their  preservation  if  they  kept 
a  steady  eye  to  best  directions,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  led  them  thus  far,  and  that  their 
way  was  through  the  water  at  that  place,  and 
that  he  believed  they  should  get  safe  to  the- 
other  side.  Whereupon,  with  the  hold  of  his 
arm,  she  ventured,  and  they  got  safe  through. 
Walking  some  distance,  they  came  to  a  sand- 
bank ;  here  sitting  down,  James  said  to  Jane,. 
"  I  am  not  yet  easy,  we  must  go  further."" 
Upon  which  ^5he  replied,  "  Well,  I  must  go 
by  thy  faith,  I  know  not  what  to  do."  Going 
a  little  further,  ^  they  found  another  sand- 
bank, where  was  a  cavity,  in  which  they  sat 
down.  After  they  had  been  here  a  little  while,. 
James  said :  "I  am  now  easy,  and  believe  we  are 
perfectly  safe,  and  feel  in  my  heart  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise."  Jane  replied  :  "  I 
am  so  far  from  that,  I  cannot  so  much  as  say> 
'  The  Lord  have  meroy  upon  us.'  " 

When  they  had  been  here  about  half  aa 
hour,  they  heard  the  noise  of  people  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  upon  which,  James 
Dickinson,  finding  JaneFearon  alarmed,  and 
thence  fearing  they  should  be  discovered, 
softly  said  to  Jane,  "  Our  lives  depend  upon 
our  silence."  Then  attentively  hearkening, 
they  heard  them  frequently  say,  "Seek'em, 
Keeper ;"  and  believed  they  were  the  men 
they  had  seen  at  the  house,  accompanied  by  a. 
dog;  that  the  dog  refused  to  go  over  the 
bridge,  and  had  followed  the  scent  of  their 
feet  along  the  side  to  the  place  they  had 
crossed  from,  when  stopping.  The  people  re- 
peatedly cried,  "Seek'em,  Keeper;"  which 
they  not  only  heard,  but  saw  the  people  with  a 
lantern.  They  also  heard  one  of  them  say,  they 
had  there  crossed  the  river  ;  upon  which  an- 
other replied,  "  That's  impossible,  unless  the- 
devil  toi)k  them  over,  for  the  river  is  brink 
full."  After  wearying  themselves  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  search,  they  went  away, 
and  James  Dickinson  and  Jane  saw  them  no 
more. 

When  day-light  appeared,  they  saw  a  man 
on  a  high  hill,  at  some  distance,  looking  about 
him  every  way.  They  continued  quiet  in  this 
retreat  till  some  time  after  sunrise,  when,  upon 
taking  a  view  of  their  situation,  they  dis- 
covered that  under  the  first  sand-bank  from 
whence  they  removed,  they  might  have  been 
seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and 
that  the  place  they  continued  in  shaded  them 
from  being  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  which 
they  had  been  insensible  of,  as  they  could  not 
make  the  observation  the  night  before. 
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On  considering  what  they  should  do  to  re- 
cover their  horses,  saddle  bags,  &c.,  James 
Dickinson  said,  "I  incline  to  return  to  the 
house but  Jane  proposed  their  going  to  a 
town  in  order  to  get  assistance  to  go  with 
them  to  the  house  :  to  which  James  Dickinson 
observed,  that  the  town  from  whence  assis- 
tance was  likely  to  be  procured  was  about  ten 
miles  off ;  that  they  were  strangers  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Jane  Fearon  still 
hesitating,  James  said,  *•  I  still  incline  to  re- 
turn to  the  house,  fully  believing  our  horses, 
clothes,  &c.,  will  be  ready  for  us,  without  our 
being  asked  a  question,  and  the  people  we 
saw  last  night  we  shall  see  no  more."  The 
other  friend  said,  "I  think  I  dare  not  go 
back."  James  Dickinson  said,  "  Thou  may'st, 
Jane,  safely,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  that  that 
never  failed  me."  Upon  which  they  returned 
to  the  house,  and  found  their  horses  standing 
in  the  stable  saddled,  and  their  saddle-bags 
upon  them,  their  clothes  dried  and  laid  ready 
to  put  on  ;  and  no  person  but  one  old  woman 
sitting  in  a  nook  by  the  fireside,  whom  they 
did  not  remember  seeinor  the  niojht  before. 
They  asked  her  what  they  had  to  pay  ? 
discharged  it  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Some  time  afterwards,  James  Dickinson, 
travelling  the  same  way  in  Truth's  service, 
passed  the  place  where  the  above  house  had 
stood,  but  found  it  was  pulled  down  and 
totally  destroyed.  On  coming  to  the  inn  at 
the  town  they  had  thought  to  have  gone  to, 
when  they  took  up  there  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rain,  as  before  mentioned,  he  inquired 
what  was  become  of  the  people,  and  the  cause 
of  the  house  being 'so  in  ruios?  When  he 
was  told,  that  some  time  after  Jane  and  he 
were  there,  some  travellers  who  had  been  ob- 
served to  go  there  to  lodge,  were  missing,  and 
it  having  been  long  under  a  very  bad  name, 
and  the  people  strongly  suspected  of  murder- 
ing many  who  had  gone  there,  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  general  consent,  beset  the  house, 
taking  up  the  people ;  and  searching  the 
house  and  its  environs,  found  the  bodies  of 
the  above,  with  many  in  different  states  of 
decay,  who  had  evidently  been  murdered,  and, 
I  think,  some  parts  of  the  bodies  wanting, 
with  also  a  great  quantity  of  clothes,  supposed 
to  belong  to  them.  On  wh'ch  the  people  were 
tried,  and,  I  think,  five  of  them  executed, 
and  the  house  razed  to  the  ground. 

Sarah  Taylor,  who  received  the  foregoing 
narrative  from  James  Dickinson  and  Jane 
Fearon,  was  at  the  house  of  Lindley  Murray, 
near  York,  during  the  time  of  the  Antrim 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  1790  ;  when  the  above 
account  being  read  to  her,  she  confirmed 
the  same,  being  then  about  seventy-four  years 
of  age. —  Copied  for  "Friends'  Intelligencer," 
hy  T.McC. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  friends'  book  store  association." 

The  benefit  resulting  to  a  religious  society 
from  associations  among  its  members  for  the 
promotion  of  worthy  objects  has  long  been 
recognized  and  acted  upDn,  though  not  ex- 
tepsively  till  of  late  among  Friends. 

The  good  effect  of  such  associations,  apart 
from  their  particular  objects,  is  very  obvious. 
When  rightly  and  simply  condacled,  they 
promote  acquaintanceship,  remove  prejudices 
and  sraoothe  down  asperities.  There  are  few 
outward  means  so  promotive  of  love  and  unity 
as  for  people  to  associate  together  for  some 
worthy  and  useful  object. 

Our  Yearly,  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Pre- 
parative Meetings  and  Kepresentative  Com* 
mittees,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  our  various  princi- 
ples and  testimonies ;  yet  the  carrying  oui  of 
these  in  ways  adapted  to  our  present  times, 
and  improved  methods,  cannot  always  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  our  regularly  consti- 
tuted arrangements.  Any  one  who  attends 
the  business  meetings  of  Friends,  and  who 
also  attends  some  of  the  associations  formed 
of  latter  times  within  the  Society,  though  un- 
connected with  its  organization,  would  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
talent,  moral  worth  and  religious  feeling, 
which  is  unproductive  in  the  field  where  the 
older  and  more  experienced  are  laboring,  but 
which,  in  associations  adapted  to  modern 
modes  of  thought, — benevolent,  educational, 
literary,  or  even  financial, — would  be  em- 
ployed and  developed,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  possessor  and  the  Society. 

We  can  scarcely  be  too  often  reminded 
that  while  the  principles  and  testimonies 
professed  by  Friends  are  not  in  their  na- 
ture changeable,  the  outward  arrangements 
needed  for  applying  these  to  life  and  conduct, 
and  making  them  effective,  must  change  with 
increased  intellectual  light  and  varying  cir- 
cumstances. It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  a 
duty  that  we  should  promote,  by  our  influence 
and  our  means,  every  effort  which  tends  to 
bind  more  closely  together  the  various  classes 
amongst  us,  and  to  bring  into  useful  activity 
the  talents  and  capabilities  of  each. 

Among  the  useful  projects  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  is  "  Friends'  Book  Store  As- 
sociation," designed  as  an  emporium  where 
the  literature  peculiar  to  Friends  may  be 
readily  o-btained,  though  by  no  means  con- 
fining it  to  such,  but  embracing,  as  their 
funds  allow,  whatever  is  elevating  and  useful 
and  in  accordance  with  Friend's  principles 
The  sale  of  stationary  and  kindred  article^ 
will  be  added  ;  and,  as  a  central  situation  will 
be  chosen,  the  Association  hopes  that  it  may 
become  a  nucleus  where  other  associations 
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among  Friends  may  find  a  convenient  place 
of  meeting.  But  of  course  these  hopes  are 
dependent  upon  their  success  in  raising  the 
needful  funds.  It  is  a  stock  company,  the 
shares  ten  dollars  each,  to  be  paid  in  install- 
ments. Enough  is  alieady  subscribed  to  en 
courage  the  Managers  that  in  time  the  concern 
can  be  carried  out ;  but  they  very  much  desire 
that  in  one  month  from  this  date  they  may  be 
able  with  confidence  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  accomplish  the  dpsired  object. 

Subscriptions  to  the  stock  will  be  received 
by  the  Treasurer,  John  M.  Saunders,  No.  34 
N.  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  S. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"geeater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world." 

Whether  what  is  here  spoken  of  be  called 
"  Christ  within,"  the  grace  of  God,"  "  the 
true  Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,"  or  "  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  Truth,"  it  is  but  the  one  unchange 
able  Power  for  man's  greatest  good ;  for  it 
teaches  "  the  denial  of  all  ungodliness,  and 
that  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  this  present  world."  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  fundamental  doctrine  upon  which 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends  in  its  rise  was 
based  ;  and  time  and  experience  have  proved 
its  value  and  sufficiency.  In  proportion  as 
this  Divine  invisible  Power  predominates  and 
influences  fallible,  finite  man,  by  him,  and 
in  him,  is  tae  will  of  God  done;  and  from 
them  that  truly  love  God,  and  do  His  will, 
"no  good  thing  will  be  withheld." 

Here  we  see  that  the  prevalence  of  this 
principle  professed  by  Friends  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest'  moment,  second  to  none 
other.  In  so  noble  and  glorious  a  cause, 
many  and  various  are  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  advanced.  Hence,  George  Fox  being 
awakened  and  enlightened  by  this  all-power- 
ful sanctifying  Principle,  felt  constrained 
earnestly  to  call  upon  his  fellow-pilgrims  "  to 
mind  the  Light,"  (in  themselves)  and  these 
witnessing  its  power  for  good,  as  they  were 
faithful  to  its  manifestations,  were  brought 
into  self-denial  and  under  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Here  they  found  true  peace  of  mind,  "  the 
pearl  of  great  price,"  "the  true  riches,"  and 
thus  were  prepared  to  be  each  other's  "  help- 
ers in  the  Lord."  Being  united  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  one  saving  Principle,  they  were  soon 
prepared  to  form  a  Society,  that  they  might 
the  more  efiectually  stimulate  and  watch  over 
each  other  for  good,  and  also  for  the  greater 
spread  of  this  salvation  Principle  in  the  world 
at  large.  Through  the  blessing  of  a  kind 
Providence,  reform  has,  b^'-  this  means,  been 
promoted  in  divers  respects,  viz :  in  aiding 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  doing  away  with 


it  in  their  own  Society  ;  guarding  against  in- 
temperance, by  refraining  from  the  use  of 
spiritous  liquors  as  a  beverage  ;  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace,  by  a  refusal  to  comply  with 
military  demands ;  to  discountenancing  a 
hireling  ministry,  by  refusing  payment  for  its 
support,  and  the  taking  of  oaths,  by  refusing 
compliance  wioh  the  law  in  that  respect.  But 
if  we  dwell  under  the  influence  of  this  en- 
lightening, all-powerful  principle,  shall  we 
not  find  great  room  still  for  labor  and  im- 
provement within  and  without  the  borders  of 
our  Society  ? 

The  Christian's  cause  is  in  importance  para- 
mount to  all  others.  It  is  a  cause  that  em- 
braces the  whole  human  family ;  and  I  be- 
lieve none,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  Di- 
vine gr«ce,  will  ever  have  to  repent  of  having 
labored  in  it  too  much,  or  made  too  great 
sacrifices  for  it.  The  care  and  oversight  of 
publishing  Friends'  Intelligencer  must  be  a 
very  responsible,  arduous  task,  a  service  en- 
titled to  sympathy  and  encouragement.  I 
believe  it  is  productive  of  much  good ;  it 
tends  to  promote  a  general  interest  in  Truth's 
testimonies ;  it  imparts  important  informa- 
tion to  the  remote  branches  of  the  Society  ; 
it  draws  more  into  unity  of  feeling  in  the 
great  common  cause  ;  it  awakens  thought  and 
reflection,  sometimes  on  subjects  of  great  in- 
terest. Have  we  not  much  cause  for  pressing 
forward  in  the  just  man's  path,  being  careful 

to  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind  ihesame 
thing,"  and  to  keep  out  of  doubtful  disputa- 
tions that  tend  to  weakness  ? 

On  the  subject  of  true  and  saving  Christi- 
anity, what  a  loss  has  been  sustained,  in  and 
out  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  dwelling 
upon  and  making  some  intricate,  mysterious 
and  doubtful  questions  matters  of  importance 
to  be  understood  and  acknowledged,  instead 
of  placing  unreserved  reliance  on  the  plain 
experimental,  practical  truth  as  manifested 
to  each  individual,  sufficient  if  complied  with 
for  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  so'il  and 
peace  with  God.  This  is  the  essential  of 
Christianity,  and  consequently  all  else  is  non-  , 
essential.  ^ 

The  force  of  education,  and  the  diflerent  ^ 
circumstances  surrounding  communities  and  , 
individuals,  call  for  a  wise  exerciseof  Charity,  ( 

How  different  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  t 
now  from  what  it  was  when  a  disciple  of  ti 
Christ  could  be  persecuted,  and  even  stoned  ^ 
to  death  !  And  later,  when  in  Boston,  some  \ 
of  our  dear  Friends  were  tried  and  put  to  ^ 
death,  and  others  treated  with  great  cruel-  u 
ty,  only  for  adhering  to,  and  carrying  out,  i\ 
their  own  convictions  of  religious  duty  !  Is  I 
there  not  cause  to  believe  that  reform  is  gain-  ^ 
ing  ground  ?  See  the  general  awakening  in  tli 
the  public  mind  on  the  subjects  of  intemper-  ;^ 
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ance  aDd  war.  Associations  are  formed  and 
actively  laboring  for  the  removal  of  these 
enormous  evils,  which  are  also  claiming  the 
consideration  of  legislative  bodies. 

Have  we  not  many  evidences  that  the 
fundamental  Principle  professed  by  Friends 
has  been  and  is  now  increasingly  spreading 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  Society?  Favored 
as  we  are,  with  such  liberty  and  protection, 
are  not  we,  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, occupying  a  responsible  position,  and 
should  we  not  be  prepared  and  willing  to  do 
in  a  society  or  individual  capacity  whatsoever 
we  may  find  for  our  hands  to  do,  that  thus 
we  may  have  grounds  to  look  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  blessings  as  God  only  wisely  con- 
fers upon  His  obedient  children  ? 

D.  Irish. 

Quaker  Hill,  Dutchess  Co.,N.  F.,3d  mo.  1874. 

[For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 
AN  APPEAL  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

A  friend,  whose  home  in  Indiana  has  been 
in  the  midst  of  the  recent  remarkable  uprising 
of  testimony  bearers  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance reform,  writes  feelingly  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

She  says,  **The  editorials  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer of  late  give  me  hope  that  the  enclosed 
Appeal  to  Friends  may  find  a  place  in  its 
columns." 

"In  regard  to  this  mighty  temperance  agita- 
tion that  is  sweeping  through  the  United 
Stales,  and  is  even  felt  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
does  seem  that  the  door  was  never  so  widely 
open  for  all  denominations  of  professing 
Christians  to  work  together  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  Now  that  the  public  is  aroused  from 
its  deadly  apathy,  its  ear  open  to  hear,  and 
the  ground  ready  for  the  seed,  how  can  any 
church  quietly  fold  its  hands  and  say.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  ?  There  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  we  can  quietly  and  con- 
sistently work  to  help  roll  on  the  ball  now  set 
in  motion  for  the  emancipation  of  these  poor 
slaves  of  alcohol ;  a  far  more  pitiable  and 
debasing  bondage  than  African  slavery  ever 
I  was.  Are  we  not  commanded  to  "  let  our  light 
^  shine  f  Should  not  every  church  see  to  it 
1  that  its  whole  influence  is  actively  thrown  on 
the  temperance  side  in  this  conflict,  so  that  to 
the  world  outside  it  may  truly  be  "  The  city 
set  upon  a  hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid  ?" 
Is  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  uprising  is  ac- 
il  companied  with  excesses  (as  all  public  move- 
ments invariably  are)  any  reason  why  Friends 
ijshould  stand  idle,  instead  of  organizing  in 
their  own  consistent  way,  and  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  judicious  committees,  assist  in 
the  laudable  work  of  enforcing  already  exist- 
ing laws  restricting  the  traffic  of  intoxicating 


liquors,  and  in  such  ways  as  seem  clear  to 
them,  aid  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  in  this  direction  ?  The  hour 
of  conflict  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
(on  this  important  subject)  has  come.  Have 
Friends  (who  have  always  borne  testimony 
against  intemperance)  any  doubts  which  side 
is  right  ?    Then,  as  a  Society,  let  us  buckle  on 
our  armor  and  be  found  in  the  field  bravely 
fighting  this  terrible  evil.  "  He  that  is  not /or 
me,  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  me,  scattereth  abroad."     Is  it  not  a 
grievous  sin  of  omission  to  stand  neutral  now  ? 
Can  we  witness  the  countless  crimes,  misery 
and  degradation  beyond  description  all  about 
us  ;  the  broken  hearts  and  ruined  homes,  and 
our  hearts  not  yearn  to  be  soldiers  in  this 
war — not  burn  to  "  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty?"    Our  individual  eflPort  in  this  direc- 
,  tion,  however  faithful,  is,  as  years  of  experience 
have  proved,  sadly  deficient,  unless  accom- 
panied by  combined  effort  against  the  traffic. 
While  temptation  is  meeting  our  sons  at  every 
corner,  not  only  in  the  bright,  cheery,  inviting 
saloons,  but  at  hotel  tables,  grocery  stores,  and 
alas !  too  often  in  our  private  houses,  what 
else  can  we  look  for  than  the  dissipation  we 
see?    Can  we  combine  too  earnestly  against 
this  common  enemy?    Can  we  make  it  too 
odious  ?    Can  we  fight  the  use  of  it  in  our 
cooking,  or  the  oflTering  of  the  glass  by  women 
(under  any  circumstances,  as  a  beverage),  too 
constantly  ?    Friends,  let  us  look  to  it !  Our 
Society  must  choo>e  sides.    We  must  serve, 
we  are  serving,  "  either  God  or  mammon  !"  If 
our  only  weapons  are  love,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  all  men,"  our  warfare  will 
lead  us  on  to  victory  in  the  sure  "path  of 
pleasantness  and  peace."  A.  M.  S. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Third  mo.  27th,  1874. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Benjaminville,  3d  mo,  26,  1874. 

Thinking  some  items  from  Benjaminville 
would  be  interesting  to  Friends,  I  send  the 
following  for  publication  in  the  Intelligencer  : 

Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Benjaminville,  Second  month  28th,  1874, 
widi  a  very  good  attendance.  There  were 
Friends  present  from  Clear  Creek  and  East 
Jordan  Monthly  Meetings,  and  from  Fulton, 
Tazwell  County,  Peoria  and  Hoopeston.  All 
appeared  interested  in  the  business  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  traniacted  with 
love  and  unity.  Surely  all  felt  that  it  was 
good  to  be  there.  After  a  solemn  silence,  the 
Meeting  concluded  to  meet  Sixth  month  27th, 
1874,  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
new  meeting-house.    It  was  the  firit  meeting 
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held  there,  and  although  the  house  is  large 
for  the  West,  on  First  day  it  was  nearly  full. 
There  were  several  ministering  friends  in 
attendance,  and  all  seemed  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  Truth. 

The  First-day  School  Conference  met  on 
First  day  evening,  which  was  well  attended, 
and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
cause.  There  are  no  schools  in  session  now,  and 
there  was  not  much  business  to  be  transacted, 
but  several  expressed  their  views  on  the  sub 
ject,  which  were  interesting.  The  Executive 
Gomnattee  that  wss  appointed  last  year  made 
a  report  of  its  work,  and  was  released,  and 
a  new  one  appointed,  some  from  each  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

All  that  were  then  present  met  on  Second- 
day  morning  and  organized,  and  are  ready 
to  work  when  the  schools  are  opened,  which 
they  usually  do  in  next  month. 

The  school  at  the  Penn  Institute,  conducted 
by  Sidney  Averill,  closes  its  winter  term  this 
week,  with  forty  names  enrolled.  The  school 
has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  after  a  short 
vacation  the  spring  term  of  twelve  weeks 
commences.  There  is  a  Lyceum  conducted 
by  the  school  and  others  interested.  The  ex- 
ercists  include  original  remarks,  reading  the 
paper  written  by  the  members,  select  reading, 
declamations  and  debate.  It  is  attended  by 
both  old  and  young,  and  all  endeavor  to  im- 
prove. Rebecca  Allen. 

A  Friend  in  New  York  has  kindly  furnish- 
ed the  information  from  which  the  following 
is  condensed  : 

In  almost  every  neighborhood  where  meet- 
ings are  established  there  are  those  to  be 
found  who,  by  a  similar  course,  might  be 
brought  in  and  made  useful  members  of  our 
religious  Society. 

Where  persons  have  been  educated  as 
Friends,  (perhaps  being  descended  from 
themj,  and  manifest  their  interest  by  a  regu- 
lar attendance  of  our  meetings,  I  have  long 
thought  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  application  and  become  one  with  us  in 
membership,  without  our  expecting  them  to 
put  on  a  peculiar  garb,  or  t^^  wait  for  some 
manifestation  of  Divine  displeasure  by  their 
withholding.    J.  M.  T. 

At  Chappaqua  Mom  hly  Meeting,  N.Y.,  held 
2d  month  12th,  the  follow'ng,  having  been  pre- 
viously considered  by  a  committee  of  three 
Friends,  was  unanimously  approved  by  both 
men's  and  women's  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a 
joint  committee  appointed  to  visit  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  minute  and  offer  them  a 
membership  again. 

To  Chappaqua  Monthly  Electing,  held  2d  mo.  12,  1874. 

Whereas,  in  time  past  the  religious  Society 


of  Friends  has  made  many  disownments  for 
a  breach  of  discipline  in  relation  to  marriage, 
without  charge  of  immoral  conduct. 

Now  our  Discipline  is  so  changed  that  no 
member  who  wishes  to  retain  membership 
need  be  disowned  for  only  accomplishing 
marriage  out  of  the  order  of  our  Society. 

Many  of  our  dear  friends  who  have  been 
thus  separated  from  our  religious  Society, 
have  continued  attached  to  our  principles  and 
testimonies — being  Friends  indeed,  although 
separated  as  members.  This  should  not  be 
so.  They  may  have  felt  a  delicacy  to  pre- 
vent their  asking  the  power  that  disowned 
to  reinstate  or  receive  them.  If  so,  it  be- 
comes us  to  offer  our  hand  in  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, that  they  may  accept  our  token  of 
esteem  toward  repairing  the  loss  we  have 
caused  ttem  to  sustain. 

In  view  of  our  improved  discipline,  the 
advanced  and  liberal  age  in  which  we  live, 
with  feelings  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  true 
regard  for  them,  it  is  proposed  to  reconsider, 
jointly  with  our  women  friends,  any  such  cases 
that  have  occuned  in  this  meeting  where  the 
parties  have  manifested  their  attachment  to 
Friends  by  a  continued  attendance  of  our 
meetings,  and  reinstate  them  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  with  their  consent,  and  ap- 
point a  joint  committee  to  visit  and  present 
them  with  a  copy  of  this  minute  in  relation 
to  the  exercise  and  concern  of  this  meeting 
on  their  behalf  and  report  to  a  future  meet- 
ing. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  3d  month  12th, 
this  committee  reported  the  names  of  three 
Friends  of  each  sex  who  came  within  the 
specifications  of  the  minute,  and  would  like 
to  be  reinstated,  having  been  disowned  over 
forty  years  ago. 

The  six  were  cordially  received,  as  were 
also  a  middle  aged  man  and  woman  on  their 
own  request. 

A  few  months  ago  a  request  was  made  for 
membcship  by  a  young  man  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  who  had  long  felt  tiiis  duty 
required  of  him,  but  neglected  it.  He  was 
received  immediately,  without  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries of  a  c  ramittee.  Friends  who  had 
visited  him,  reporting  his  condition  of  mind. 
He  died  three  days  after  receiving  notice  of 
his  request  having  been  granted,  happy  in 
having  obtained  his  wish,  and  was  buried  from 
the  meeting-house  just  one  week  from  the  date 
of  his  reception  into  membership. 


A  clean,  fresh,  and  well-ordered  house 
exercises  over  its  inmates  a  moral  no  less  than 
a  physical  influence,  and  has  a  direct  tenden- 
cy to  make  the  members  of  the  family  sober, 
peaceable,  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  and 
happiness  of  each  other. 
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From  the  British  Friend 

JOHN  Kendall's  charities. 

John  Kendall,  of  Colchester,  was  an  emi- 
laaent  member  of  our  Society  at  the  com- 
ioiencement  of  the  present  century,  both  as  a 
aninister  and  an  author. 

He  was  greatly  respected  by  his  fellow 
itownsmen,  though,  in  appearance  and  habits, 
he  was  rather  eccentric.  A  friend,  long  since 
■deceased,  who  knew  him  well,  has  related  to 
me  that  on  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a 
,;grand  public  dinner  at  the  principal  hotel  in 
the  town,  John  Kendall  felt  a  concern  to 
enter  the  room  and  extend  a  tender  caution 
to  the  company  not  to  indulge  in  excess. 
'They  listened  to  him  respectfully,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  exhortation,  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  a  gentleman  rose  and  proposed 
that  they  should  drink  the  health  of  their 
worthy  fellow- townsman.  The  toast  was  ac- 
cepted, and,  as  John  Kendall  descended  the 
tstairs,  his  ears  were  greeted  with  the  ringing 
-acclamations  of  the  company. 

A  garrison  being  stationed  at  Colchester, 
John  Kendall  endeavored  to  extend  good 
counsel  to  the  officers  by  various  little  devices, 
one  of  which  was  to  drop  his  walking  stick 
when  he  saw  one  of  them  approaching  him  in 
vthe  street.  They,  of  course,  would  pick  it  up 
for  the  old  gentleman  and  hand  it  to  him. 
He  would  then  thank  them,  and  this  would 
«erve  him  as  an  introduction  to  any  little 
serious  remark  or  advice  that  he  wished  to 
-convey  to  them. 

fn  his  personal  appearance  he  retained  the 
.style  of  dress  of  his  early  years,  as  far  as  his 
tailor  would  permit  him,  who  took  care  to 
modify  it  a  little  with  every  new  suit  of 
clothes.  The  flaps  of  his  coat  were  distended 
by  the  skilful  insertion  internally  of  pieces  of 
■cane,  producing  the  curiously  formal  and 
stiff  appearance  which  we  recognize  in  the 
costumes  depicted  in  Hogarth's  engravings. 
The  cuffs  of  the  coat  were  so  large  that  a  man 
might  hide  his  face  in  them,  and  literally 
laugh  in  his  sleeve. 

But,  dismissing  his  personal  peculiarities, 
lie  was  a  man,  though  not  wealthy,  yet  of 
large  benevolence,  in  which  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  charming 
gentlewoman  of  the  old  school.  They  had  no 
family.  Their  intellectual  tastes  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  fact  of  their  having  erected 
an  observatory  on  the  top  of  their  house. 
John  Kendall  established  a  school  foundation 
by  his  will,  which  has  secured  the  existence 
of  a  Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Boys  at 
.Colchester,  nearly  ever  since  his  death  in 
1815.  He  was  a  bookseller  by  business,  and 
tknew  a  rare  book  when  he  met  with  it.  By 
(his  will  he  left  his  library  to  the  school 
^foundation,  but  it  was  too  recondite  for  the 


scholars,  and  was  practically  useless,  while  the 
old  folios  received  much  injury  by  the  thought- 
less levity  of  the  boys.  Besides  this,  as  the 
school  was  removed  in  the  course  of  years 
from  one  place  to  another  under  successive 
masters,  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
find  house-room  for  such  a  large  library.  A 
stranger  once  applied  to  me  many  years  ago 
to  assist  him  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  books. 
We  went  to  the  school,  and  I  was  shocked 
and  greatly  ashamed  to  find  them  piled  up  in 
a  loft  over  a  stable.  The  loft  was  also  used 
as  a  laundry,  and  damp  linen  was  hanging 
on  lines  to  dry,  while  on  a  heap  of  the 
precious  folios  stood  a  basin  of  soap  suds. 
The  library  was  afterwards  removed  for  safety 
to  a  room  at  our  meeting-house,  and  having 
myself  become  a  trustee,  I  promoted  the  sale 
of  these  valuable  but  burdensome  books. 
The  trustees  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
-Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  library  was 
sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  add  £300  stock  to 
the  school  fund.  I  incurred  some  odium  in 
certain  quarters  for  promoting  the  sale  of  this 
library,  but  as  our  meeting-house,  where  it 
was  deposited,  was  afterwards  burnt  down, 
there  seems  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that, 
previous  to  the  fire,  the  library  was  dispersed 
by  sale  amongst  those  who  could  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  books. 

Another  of  John  Kendall's  charities  was 
the  building  and  endowment  of  a  block  of 
Almshouses,  which,  with  assistance  from 
Friends  and  others,  resulted  in  a  second  block 
being  added.  They  were  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  widows,  who,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  in  Winsley's  Almshouses,  were 
compelled  to  leave  that  asylum.  If  no  such 
widows  are  candidates,  then  other  poor  aged 
women  are  admitted.  Altogether  there  are  six- 
teen rooms,  affording  a  much-prized  residence 
for  sixteen  women.  The  weekly  allowance  to 
each  is  three  shillings,  and  in  addition  a  ton 
of  coal  annually.  As  the  acting  trustee  of 
this  charity,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  owing  to 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  also 
the  decease  of  many  old  subscribers,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  present  pittance  can  be  con- 
tinued at  the  customary  rate  

James  Hurnard. 
Lexden,  Colchester,  2d  mo.  12th. 


CRAP 

FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  felt  quite  disappointed  when  I  found, 
yesterday,  I  could  not  see  and  mingle  with 
my  friends  at  meeting.  We  thought  of  you 
when  assembled,  and  desired  that  being  thus 
together  might  be  to  general  and  also  indi- 
vidual comfort  and  edification. 
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While  we  sometimes  experience  a  qualifica- 
tion to  offer  an  acceptable  offering  unto  the 
Lord  when  in  retirement,  and  no  human  eye 
sees,  nor  human  ear  hears,  yet  it  is  good  to 
join  in  with  our  fellow-probationers,  putting 
our  offerings  together,  and  witnessing  the  in- 
cense to  arise  and  spread  over  the  meeting, 
until  heart  joins  heart,  and  all  become  united 
in  thanksgiving  and  praise.  This  is  truly  a 
holy  service,  under  which  engagement  a  bond 
of  union  is  formed,  and  we  become  each  other's 
helpers  and  comforters  in  our  struggle  through 
life,  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  thus 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ. 

A  band  of  worshippers  thus  united  will 
realize  the  condition  spoken  of  in  Scripture ; 
if  one  member  be  afflicted,  other  members  are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  him,  and  if  any 
one  is  tempted,  the  remembrance  of  being  a 
member  of  this  little  band  helps  to  put  aside 
the  temptation,  that  the  bond  of  union  may 
not  be  broken.  The  assurance  that  we  are 
remembered  and  felt  for  by  our  fellow-mem- 
bers in  seasons  of  temptation  and  under  our 
various  trials  and  afflictions,  is  as  "  a  strong 
hold "  for  the  spirit,  and  while  some  are 
privileged  generally  to  meet  with  their  friends 
in  social  worship,  those  who  sit  in  solitary 
places  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  they  will  be 
visited  with  feelings  of  brotherly  interest,  and 
with  desires  for  their  realization  of  the  blessed 
truth,  that  our  Father  is  with  His  children 
everywhere  to  guide  and  to  sustain. 

FRIENDS'  mTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1874. 

Ekrata. — In  "Local    Information,"  last 
number,  editorial  column,  third  paragraph, 
instead  of  and  speak  read,  an  ephah;  and  in 
sixth  paragraph,  same  article,  for  so  read  Lo. 
 ««.^»  

Compulsory  Education. — The  propriety 
of  legal  enactments  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  is  claiming  much  atten- 
tion from  thoughtful  minds  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seems,  at  first  glance,  an 
oppressive  interference  with  the  rights  of 
parents,  to  define  by  law  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion which  they  shall  permit  their  children  to 
receive.  The  true  ideal  of  government  is  the 
least  possible  interference  with  the  individual 
and  the  family.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
there  are  matters  of  such  vital  interest  to  so- 
ciety, that  it  is  needful  that  the  State  shall 
exercise  a  care  over  them.  No  plea  of  indi- 
vidual rights  is  considered  sufficient  to  justify 


any  person  in  sustaining  any  business  whicb 
is  likely  to  cause  disease  in  the  community^ 
nor  in  resisting  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  body  politic  for  the  protection- 
of  the  general  health.  Ignorance  is  so  great 
and  dangerous  an  evil  to  a  republic,  that  it  is 
at  least  a  question  whether  compulsory  meas- 
ures for  its  correction  are  not  necessary.  The 
State,  having  provided  gratuitous  instruction 
for  all  its  youth,  would  seem  to  be  justified 
in  requiring  that  none  of  its  future  citizens- 
shall  be  kept  from  the  light  of  knowledge. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  the  census  of  1870* 
showed  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
were  quite  illiterate ;  and  this  state  of  things 
seeming  to  require  a  prompt  remedy,  a  bill 
for  Compulsory  Education  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature.  The  proposed 
law  provides  that  every  parent  or  guardian  of 
a  child  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen^ 
who  resides  in  a  district  where  there  is  a 
school  within  two  miles,  shall  send  the  child 
to  some  school  for  at  least  three  months  of 
each  year,  unless  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  given  at  home,  or  unless  the  child  i& 
reasonably  proficient  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches.  The  school  officers  are  required  tO' 
prosecute  for  any  violation  of  this  law  in  their 
respective  districts.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  supply  of  books  to  indigent  children,  and 
cases  where  they  have  not  suitable  clothing,, 
to  supply  that  also. 

A  similar  measure  is  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  reported; 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Education. 
If  it  is  possible,  by  any  legal  enactment,  to^ 
confer  the  blessing  of  judicious  training  on 
the  neglected  children  who  throng  our  cities, 
and  thus  open  to  them  the  portals  of  a  life  of 
honor  and  usefulness,  every  friend  of  human- 
ity will  rejoice  to  see  the  needful  steps  taken.. 

No  oppressive  or  unpopular  law  can  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  it  should  be  the  aim^ 
of  our  legislators  to  so  arrange  the  detail  of 
the  proposed  measure,  that  it  may  not  con- 
flict with  the  domestic  rights  of  the  people, 
and  thus  arouse  their  hostility. 

Facts  versus  Theories. — In  view  of  the 
controversy  in  regard  to  Sex  in  Education,  as 
introduced  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Clark  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  several  replies  it  has  called  forth.. 
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we  are  glad  to  see  our  own  experiment  of 
co-education  at  Swarthmore  College  receiving 
due  attention  from  those  interested  in  the 
subject  of  higher  culture  for  all  the  rising 
generation. 

We  find  in  the  London  Friend  extracts  from 
the  late  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
Swarthmore  College,  taken  from  the  New 
York  Independent,  which  throws  a  clear  light 
on  this  important  subject.  A  few  facts  are 
worth  many  theories  in  an  honest  search  for 
truth. 

"  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  a 
total  attendance  of  269,  of  whom  176  are  in 
the  preparatory  department.  The  board  of 
managers,  in  presenting  their  latest  report, 
take  occasion  to  give  their  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  co  education.    They  say  : 

"  Our  confidence  in  the  co  education  of  the 
sexes  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  another 
year's  experience,  the  results  of  which  clearly 
disprove  the  fallacies  of  those  who  oppose  the 
system.  The  objection  to  co-education,  and 
even  to  all  higher  education  for  women,  based 
upon  supposed  injury  to  their  health,  which 
has  recently  been  so  urgently  pressed  upon 
purely  theoretical  grounds,  and  supported  by 
the  citation  of  a  few  strongly-marked  excep- 
tional cases,  is  completely  disproved  by  our 
experience.  The  five  young  women  who 
graduated  at  Swarthmore  last  year  had  quite 
as  good  health  at  the  end  of  their  four  years' 
course  as  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the 
(amount  of  work  which  they  accomplish  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  class  of 
young  men  in  a  four  years'  college  course.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  health  of 
an  equal  number  of  young  women  in  any  other 
pursuit  in  life  is  better  than  that  which  exists 
to-day  among  those  who  are  pursuing  their 
studies  at  Swarthmore.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  the  proportion  of  boys  and  young 
men  absent  from  recitations  during  the  year  on 
account  of  sickness  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
ithe  girls  and  young  women.  The  statistics  of 
Swarthmore,  as  of  Michigan  University,  of 
jOberlin,  and  of  the  various  colleges  and  high 
■schools  of  the  West  where  this  system  has 
I  been  fairly  tried,  lead  to  conclusions  directly 
opposite  to  those  reached  by  the  opponents  of 
CO  education." 

"  It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  these 
results  have  been  secured  by  the  aid  of  an 
3xcellent  and  thorough  system  of  physical 
training : 

"  Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  at  stated 
periods  has  been  rigidly  insisted  upon,  with 
the  most  beneficial  results.  All  not  physically 


incapacitated  are  required  to  take  regular  ex- 
ercise in  the  gymnasium,  under  a  teacher  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  general  good 
health  of  the  students  throughout  the  year 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  sanitary  regulations 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected." 


A  Useful  Life. — The  late  Joseph  Harri- 
son, Jr.,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  27th 
of  Third  month,  1874,  w^as  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successl'ul 
mechanics  and  mechanical  engineers  of  ihe 
day. 

His  honorable  and  useful  career  is  full  of 
instruction  for  the  young  men  of  our  times. 
His  only  advantages  at  the  outset  were  the 
teachings  of  good  parents,  good  sense,  integri- 
ty of  character,  and  a  determination  in  all 
things  to  do  the  very  best  work  which  was 
possible,  and  to  make  every  improvement 
within  his  power. 

Study,  industry,  steadiness  and  straight- 
forward integrity,  were  the  foundation  oa 
which  his  character  and  fortune  were  built,, 
and  these  are  within  the  reach  of  every  youth 
who  desires  to  make  himself  a  career  of  J  ike 
usefulness. 

To  his  mechanical  skill  we  are  indebted  for 
some  most  important  improvements  in  loco- 
motives, now  almost  universally  adopted,  and 
for  a  steam-boiler  said  to  be  absolutely  safe 
against  destructive  explosions.  The  Harrison 
boiler  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
approved,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  New^ 
England. 

As  early  as  the  year  1840,  the  reputation- 
acquired  by  the  firm  of  Eastwick  &  Harrison 
attracted  the  attention  of  Russian  engineers,, 
who  were  sent  to  this  country  by  their  govern- 
ment to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Amer- 
ican railroad  system,  with  a  view  to  its  adop- 
tion in  their  own  country.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  these  engineers,  Joseph  Harrison 
was  invited  by  the  Russian  authorities  to  visit 
that  Empire  in  1842.  In  his  unpublished 
autobiographical  notes,  he  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  experiences : 

"As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Enstwick  (fe 
Harrison,  locomotive  builders,  Philadelphia, 
and  under  a  verbal  understanding  with  Count 
Melnikoff',  who,  with  Colonel  Kraft,  of  the- 
Russian  Engineer  Corps,  visited  the  United 
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States  in  1840  to  examine  our  railway  system, 
-I  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  spring  of 

1842.  My  going  at  that  particular  time  was 
by  direct  invitation  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, conveyed  to  me  by  letter  by  Count 
Melnikoff  and  George  W.  Whistlar,  the  latter 
an  eminent  engineer,  who  in  the  year  1842 
went  to  Russia  as  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Russian  Railway  Department.  Before  my 
•departure  I  had  no  agreement  whatever,  and 
went  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  myself  and  part- 
ner, Andrew  M.  Eastwick,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  contract  for  the  manufacture,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railway.  I  found  oe 
mj  arrival  that,  fearing  that  I  might  not 
€ome  under  the  invitation  sent,  it  was  ordered 
that  we  were  to  be  paid  two  thousand  dollars, 
to  pay  my  expenses  in  case  I  failed  to  make 
n  contract.  Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore, 
went  with  me  to  Russia,  to  put  in  operation  a 
locomotive  built  by  his  father  for  the  Russian 
Government,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
.-associate  him  in  the  negotiations.  Much  time 
was  spent  in  arranging  terms  to  suit  both  par- 
ties, as  well  as  to  overcome  the  claims  of  com- 
petitors, and  it  was  not  until  December,  1843, 
that  the  contract  was  signed  and  business 
<jommenced  under  the  title  of  Harrison,  Wi- 
nans &  Eastwick.  The  chance  of  success 
:seemed  very  small  through  the  first  months  of 
my  stay  in  St.  Pstersburg,  during  the  year 

1843.  Every  one  spoke  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  a  contract  to  do  business  in  Russia 
without  paying  the  officials.  I  had  left  Amer- 
ica with  $500,  and  received  but  $200  more 
from  home  previous  to  the  contract  being 
signed.  Thomas  Winans  had  brought  but  a 
few  hundred  dollars  with  him  from  America, 
and  we,  therefore,  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a 
contract.  It  was  hinted  by  Colonel  Melnikoff, 
Major  Whistlar,  and  a  few  others  desirous  of 
•our  success,  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  do 
business  in  the  way  which  seemed  the  rule, 
and  in  our  estimates  we  made  no  allowances 
for  anything  but  honest,  straightforward  toil. 
We  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  one. 

"  It  became  a  very  grave  question  at  the  out- 
set, and  we  were  very  anxious  about  it,  as 
where  to  be  able  to  get  working  capital  to 
carry  out  a  contract  of  several  millions  of 
dollars,  as  it  was  understood  from  the  first 
that  the  Americans  had  no  money  to  place  in 
this  new  business,  and  that  we  came  only  to 
"  risk  our  skill  and  our  time.  The  Department 
of  Railways,  according  to  Russian  law,  could 
not  advance  us  money  except  upon  adequate 
security.  The  capital  needed  was  managed 
in  this  manner.  By  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract of  1843  it  was  stipulated  that  the  con- 
tractor should  receive  advances  in  money  up 


to  the  full  value  of  any  material  to  be  used 
in  the  work,  which  they  might  cause  to  be 
delivered  within  the  precincts  of  the  head 
mechanical  works.  Said  advances  were  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
silver  roubles,  or  about  $225,000.  These  ad- 
vances were  to  be  refunded  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
work  delivered,  until  the  entire  sum  was 
liquidated.  Out  of  this  arrangement,  and  by 
purchasing  materials  on  credit  of  six  months, 
all  capital  needed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  work  was  obtained. 

"  Ere  I  had  been  two  weeks  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, after  my  arrival  in  1843,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  me,  sent  by  Messrs.  Macareff  and 
Mizariene,  agents  of  Prince  Demidoff,  who 
was,  as  is  well  known,  the  largest  producer  of 
iron  and  copper  in  the  Empire  of  Russia,  and 
one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  offering  to  sell 
to  me  any  amount  of  suitable  materials  that 
they  could  furnish,  on  such  terms  of  payment, 
as  to  time,  that  I  might  name.  Prince  Demi- 
doff was  the  proprietor  of  the  mines  of  Siberia 
whence  comes  the  rare  and  costly  green  sub- 
stance malachite,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
which  was  presented  to  me  by  the  aojents  of 
the  Prince.  Under  this  liberal  offer  was 
purchased  a  large  amount  of  material,  upon 
which,  when  delivered  at  the  works,  we  re- 
ceived cash  advances,  thus  obtaining  the  first 
capital  for  commencing  our  business.  We 
had  no  means  at  hand  to  make  any  financial 
arrangements  other  than  by  advances  on 
materials.  We  were  greatly  in  debt  to  Messrs. 
Macareff  &  Mizariene  for  their  confidence  in 
the  outset  of  our  undertaking.  We  could  not 
have  bought  the  same  amount  of  suitable 
material  at  the  time  from  any  others  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  all  respects  the  transaction 
was  most  opportune  for  us. 

By  the  terms  of  our  contracts  of  1843  and 
1850,  the  Alexandroffski  head  mechanical 
works  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Rail- 
way, built  by  the  Government,  came  under  our 
control,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  police 
arrangements,  which,  we  stipulated,  should 
remain  in  the  hands  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government.  We  had  to  keep  employed 
about  five  hundred  men  and  boys  from  among 
the  Government  people  occupying  the  village, 
paying  them,  whether  they  worked  or  not,  a 
certain  rate  of  wages,  averaging  about  thirty 
cents  per  day  for  men  and  twelve  cents  for 
boys.  We  also  furnished  each  family,  in  pro- 
portion to  number,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
rye  flour  and  fuel  each  month.  The  entire 
wages  would  have  averaged  about  forty  five 
cents  per  day  for  men  and  twenty  cents  for 
boys,  the  youngest  of  which  came  into  the 
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•works  at  twelve  years.  Their  houses  we  also 
kept  repaired  at  our  own  cost.  It  was  stipu- 
lated in  all  our  contracts,  except  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Neva  Bridge,  that  we  should  have 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
lofficials  inside  the  workshops,  unless  at  our 
lown  request,  aud  then  only  to  repress  disorder 
of  any  kind.  The  working  people  were 
greatly  deficient  in  skill,  and  very  drunken  and 
dishonest;  but  by  good  treatment,  and  by 
paying  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  wages  to 
many  of  the  worthy  and  skilful,  we  managed 
to  use  them  to  good  advantage.  Those  serfs 
of  the  crown  that  we  had  to  employ  consti- 
tuted less  than  one  half  of  our  entire  working 
force,  the  addition  being  made  up  of  what 
were  called  free  men  (Russians),  and  such 
Swedes,  Germans,  and  of  such  other  nation- 
alities as  we  could  pick  up. 

On  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  Head 
Mechanical  works,  facing  the  river  Neva,  were 
situated  two  elegant  and  commodious  man- 
sions, surrourded  by  beautifully-planned  gar- 
dens. In  one  of  these  houses,  located  nearest 
St.  Petersburg,  I  resided  with  my  family,  and 
in  it  my  daughters  Alice  and  Olga  and  my 
son  Theodore  were  born." 


MARRIED. 

CONRAD— GARRIGUES.— On  the  5th  of  Third 
Imonth,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Jarrettown,  Pa  ,  under  the  care  of  Horsham  Monthly 
[Meeting,  John  M.  Conrad,  of  Plymouth,  to  Elma  B. 
Garrigues,  of  Horsham,  Pa. 


Died. 

HOAR.— On  the  22d  of  Third  month,  18'74,  at  her 
[residence  in  Salisbury,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Sarah 
Hoar,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 
)!B    Interment  at  Friends'  burying  ground,  at  Sads- 
bury,  on  the  25th  inst. 

WTDDTFIELD.— Suddenly,  on  the  30th  of  First 
month,  1874,  in  Noxbridge,  Ontario  Co.,  Province 
jof  Ontario,  Benjamin  Widdifield,  in  the  61st  year  of 
jhis  age;  an  esteemed  elder  of  Pickering  Monthly 
Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intenigencer. 
"sir  henry  HOLLAND." 

Before  proceeding  further  in  arranging  ex- 
tracts from  ''Recollections  of  Past  Life,"  by 
""Ir  Henry  Holland,  some  acquaintance  with 
[the  author  will,  probably,  be  acceptable. 
This  may  be  agreeably  attained  by  reading 
the  following  from  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  narrative,  dated  London,  December 
9tb,  1871.  E.  W.  A. 

"Autobiography,  where  justified  at  all,  may 
generally  best  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
who  come  after  the  subject  of  it.  The  estimate 
a  man  makes  of  himself,  and  his  concerns  in 
life,  is  often  a  very  mistaken  one.  The  "  Rec- 
cUections,"  embodied  here,  were  first  put  into 


writing  about  four  years  ago.  This  was 
done  at  the  solicitation  of  my  children  and 
several  friends,  who  desired  to  obtain  some 
record  of  a  life  already  long  in  its  duration, 
arid  possessing  a  certain  interest  beyond  that 
personal  to  myself,  from  its  relation  to  many 
others  of  more  note  in  the  world.  As  I  saw 
that  a  mere  manuscript  would  not  satisfy  this 
desire,  I  printed,  privately,  a  small  number  of 
copies,  which  I  was  led,  subsequently,  to  re- 
print, with  considerable  additions."  "These," 
he  says,  '*  have  long  been  exhausted."  And, 
at  the  solicitations  of  friends,  he  prepares  this 
last  publication  in  his  eighty-fourLh  year, 
which  is  a  record  of  persons  and  events,  "  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
mainly  connected  with  his  various  journeys — 
abstaining  from  anecdotes  pertaining  to  his 
medical  practice,"  deeming  this  a  professional 
obligation.  In  the  retrospective  contempla- 
tion of  hiri  life,  he  says  : 

"  But  for  the  loss — inevitable  as  time  goes 
on — of  many  endeared  to  me  by  the  ties  of 
family  and  friendship,  I  might  fairly  speak 
of  it  as  untouched,  up  to  this  moment,  by  any 
serious  misfortune.  My  health,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  singularly  good,  enabling 
me  to  maintain,  to  this  advanced  age,  most  of 
the  habits  and  interests  of  earlier  life,  even 
those  in  wh,ch  physical  activity  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Except  in  the  single  instance  of  a 
severe  surgical  operation,  which  confined  me 
for  some  weeks,  I  have  never,  in  more  than 
fifty  years  of  practice,  been  prevented  from 
attending  to  the  maladies  of  others  by  my  own 
illness.  The  travels,  which,  taken  collectively, 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  my  life  (a  rough 
calculation  would  make  it  more  than  twelve 
years),  have  only  once  or  twice  been  inter- 
rupted by  illness,  and  never  marred  by  any 
serious  accident,  though  several  times  menaced 
by  the  urgent  danger  of  such. 

"  These  travels,  repeated  every  year,  have 
had  an  inexhaustible  interest  for  me.  The 
liberality  of  an  excellent  father,  and  my  early 
professional  success,  saved  me,  even  from  the 
beginning,  from  those  pecuniary  anxieties  of 
early  life,  which  so  often,  for  a  time,  painfully 
fret  the  minds,  even  of  those  who  eventually 
reach  professional  fame  and  fortune.  This 
exemption  from  pecuniary  cares  has  continued 
to  the  end,  and  enabled  me  to  follow  my  pro- 
fessional career,  and  to  withdraw  from  it  in 
the  manner  most  consonant  to  my  wishes. 
What  may  well  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of 
human  blessings,  my  children  have  never 
been  other  than  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
happiness  to  me.  I  may  further  note,  as  a 
fortunate  condition  in  life,  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception hardly  worth  remembrance,  I  have 
been  wholly  free  from  any  personal  contro- 
versy or  quarrel,  duiing  this  long  period  of 
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years — a  benefit  best  understood  by  those  who 
have  themselves  suffered  under  such  social  or 
profe-sional  turmoils. 

From  J)elaware  Co.  Republican. 
GREAT  LAVA  FLOOD. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
of  the  State  University,  gave  an  extended  and 
deeply  interesting  lecture  on  the  great  lava 
flood  of  the  Northwest,  which  he  had  studied 
carefully  on  several  exploring  tours  through 
the  lava  region.  The  great  overflow  of  lava 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  convulsions 
of  nature  met  with  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  principal  point  of  eruption  from  the  great 
central  cauldron  was  at  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, in  Oregon,  which  were  of  themselves 
one  solid  mass  of  lava.  From  this  centre  the 
lava  overflowed  a  great  portion  of  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  all  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, and  vast  sections  of  Nevada,  Montana 
and  Idaho.  The  lava  flood  covered  an  area 
of  at  least  200,000  square  miles,  as  far  as  ex- 
plored, and  it  would  probably  be  found  to  ex- 
tend over  a  surface  of  300,000  square  miles, 
as  its  limit  northward  had  never  been  deter- 
mined. The  depth  of  the  lava  crust  varied 
from  upwards  of  2,000  feet  in  the  Cascade  and 
Blue  Mountain  region  to  one  and  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  less  at  remote  points  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  overflow.  Where  the  tre- 
mendous gorge  of  the  Columbia  cut  through 
the  lava  bed,  it  had  a  depth  of  3,500  feet. 

The  explorations  of  Professor  Le  Conte  had 
determined  that  the  great  lava  flood  pertained 
to  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period, 
and  he  assigns  the  eruption  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  miocene,  possibly  extending  to  the  post 
tertiary.  In  the  great  canon  of  the  Columbia 
river,  beneath  this  immense  layer  of  lava, 
he  had  discovered  the  petrified  stumps  of 
trees,  beds  of  leaves,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
a  great  forest  once  existing  on  a  level  corres- 
ponding with  the  present  surface  of  the  river. 
Above  this  forest  came  a  drift  period,  and  it 
was  buried  in  a  heavy  layer  of  conglomerate 
before  the  overflov;  of  3,000  feet  of  lava.  In 
tracing  the  collateral  streams  that  had  cut 
deep  gorges  through  the  lava,  extending  a 
mile  or  two  back  from  the  main  river,  these 
conclusions  regarding  the  formation  had  been 
fully  verified.  Professor  Le  Conte  dwelt  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  details  of  his  won- 
derful observations  in  the  Cascade  regions, 
and  he  considered  it  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  for  geological  study  to  be  found  on 
the  earth. 


He  that  doubts  the  existence  of  mind,  by 
doubting,  proves  it.—  Colton. 


THE  GREATEST  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  question  widely  discussed  involves  the 
relative  value  of  the  wheat,  cotton,  tea  and  hay 
crops  of  the  world.  Which  of  these  products 
employs  the  greatest  amount  of  the  world's 
capital?  It  is  said  that  hay  leads  the  rest, 
and  the  items  that  euter  into  the  account  as 
stated  are  somewhat  startling.  Cotton  and 
tea  are  local  crops,  while  hay  is  produced 
everywhere  the  world  over,  and  thus  the  hay 
crop  greatly  outweighs  either  of  the  other  two. 
The  aggregate  reported  value  of  all  farm 
products  for  1870  was  $2,447,538,658  ;  but  as 
this  includes  additions  to  stocks,  "better- 
ments," &c.,  it  is  probably  too  high.  Now 
the  hay  crop  for  that  year — that  is  the  grass 
dried  and  cured  for  use  or  sold — is  reported 
at  over  27,000,000  tons.  This,  at  half  the 
selling  price  in  the  large  cities,  would  amount 
to  $405,000,000,  and  is  far  greater  than  the 
aggregate  home  value  of  the  cotton  crop  or 
any  other  crop.  But  the  cured  "hay"  is  but 
a  portion  of  the  grass  crop.  The  other  por- 
tion is  used  on  the  ground,  and  it  requires 
considerable  calculation  to  get  at  the  value  so 
used,  even  iij  the  roughest  way. 

In  the  first  place  live  stock,  including 
horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  to  the 
value  of  $1,525,000,000,  were  fed  from  it  that 
year.  Averaging  the  lives  of  these  at  five 
years  we  have  one-fifth  of  that  sum  as  repre- 
senting the  grass  fed  to  them  in  1870,  namely  : 
$305,000,000;  next  we  find  the  value  of  the 
animals  slaughtered  for  foor''  in  that  year  ta 
be  $309,000,000,  and  as  this  is  an  animal 
product,  the  whole  of  it  will  for  the  present 
be  credited  to  the  grass  crop;  next  we  find 
that  the  butter  crop  of  1870  was  514,000,000 
pounds,  which  at  the  low  average  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  amounts  to  $128,000,000,  and  this 
goes  to  the  credit  of  grass ;  next  we  have 
235,000,000  gallons  of  milk,  which,  averaged 
at  the  low  estimate  of  ten  cents  per  gallon, 
adds  $25,000,000  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
grass  crop;  then  we  have  100,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  at  twenty  five  cents  a  pound,  adding 
$25,000,000  more;  and,  finally,  53,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese,  at  ten  cents,  adding  $5,000- 
000  to  the  total  of  these  credits  to  the  grass 
crop  of  1870,  which  aggregates  $887,000,000. 

Now  let  us  add  the  value  of  the  "hay"' 
crop  as  given  above— viz  :  $405,000,000— and 
we  have  a  grand  total  for  "hay"  and  the 
product  of  grass  consumed  on  the  ground 
amounting  to  $1,292,000,000.  This  is,  of 
course,  ^uhject  to  the  deduction,  as  the  meat, 
butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  wool-producing  ani- 
mals consume  other  food  beside  grass  and  hny. 
To  make  ample  allowance  for  this,  we  deduct 
the  entire  value  of  the  corn  and  oat  crops  of 
1870,  estimated  at  $270,000,000,  and  this 
leaves  a  remainder  of  $1,082,000,000  to  be 
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credited  to  the  hay  and  grass  crop  of  that 
le  year,  when  the  reported  aggregate  of  all  the 
y  farm  products  was  $2,448,538,658.  If  our 
ts  estimates  make  even  the  roughest  approach 
'3  to  accuracy,  the  value  of  that  crop  was  two- 
t,  fifths  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
is  ducts,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  two-fifths 
d  of  the  capital  then  invested  in  agricultural 
id  pursuits  was  devoted  to  the  grass  crop,  and 
,y  this  in  the  United  States  equals  (in  round 
0.  numbers)  $4,575,000,000.  From  these  figures 
[Q  the  deduction  is  palpable  that  King  Cotton  is 
18  uncrowned  and  dethroned,  and  we  may  be 
T'  forced  to  admit  that  all  flesh"  and  all  else 
w  is  hay  if  not  "grass." — Memphis  Appeal. 


id  GIRDING  THE  EARTH  WITH  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  Cunard  steamship  Parthia,  which  ar- 
rived  at  Boston  on  the  26th  day  of  January 
last,  brought,  among  other  mails,  that  for  the 
or  A.ustralian  colonies,  New  Zealand,  Sandwich 
lit  Islands,  etc.,  from  London,  consisting  of  one 
'f-  hundred  and  eighty  sacks.  These  were  for- 
es warded  to  San  Francisco  for  the  steamer  which 
sailed  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  This 
was  the  first  mail  landed  in  the  United  States 
ig  Im  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
lie  aew  mail  line  of  steamships  between  London 
at  md  Australia  via  San  Francisco,  opened  for 
ve  service  on  the  13th  day  of  January.  The 
ifr  jonnections  were  promptly  made,  and,  it  may 
y;  oe  added,  the  fact  illustrates  the  rapidity 
he  mth  which  the  commercial  world  is  moving 
to  ;oward  a  complete,  rapid,  and  universal  pos- 
tal ial  system,  involving  the  closer  interchange 
int  )f  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
nd  and's  great  colonies  in  the  Southern  seas, 
00  md  creating  mutual  advantages  calculated 
if  ,0  bind  the  two  countries  in  still  closer  bonds 
Ills  )f  friendship. 

ive  This  great  mail- route  of  over  ten  thousand 
\ti  niles,  girding  the  earth  in  about  fifty  days, 
on,  las  only  been  established  after  repeated  efforts' 
tlis  Thrice  had  the  attempt  been  made,  but  never 
i^s  )efore  with  greater  prospects  ot  permanent 
111?  uccess  than  those  which  now  present  them- 
)ii  elves.  The  previous  mode  of  communication 
il  0  Australia  from  London,  for  mail  purposes, 

vas  via  Suez,  and  the  time  consumed  in 
nil  naking  the  trip  over  fifty  days.  The  steam- 
v"  rs  now  employed  under  the  new  arrangement 

n\\  be  only  temporarily  employed  ;  four  fast 
tte  teamers,  of  2,500  tons  register  each,  are  being 
loii  >uilt,  to  be  ready  for  service  some  time  next 
of  uramer.  The  McGregor,  which  arrived  at 
'ii  Ian  Francisco  January  25th,  was  the  pioneer 
loi'  -ntipodal  steamer  of  the  line.  She  brouojht 
i;iv,  ^ates  from  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  to  De- 
liici  ember  20th,  and  from  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
^  i  and,  to  December  22d.  Upon  her  return, 
(Is  ^hich  was  January  31st,  she  carried  the  mail 
!  i  5  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  the  Austra- 


lian colonies,  stopping  at  Cordova,  a  station 
in  the  Feejee  Islands,  to  connect  with  a 
steamer  to  Sydney  and  another  to  New  Zea- 
land. In  this  connection,  consequent  upon 
the  establishment  of  this  mail  line,  the  New 
Zealand  Navigation  Company  has  placed,  on 
the  passage  between  Aukland  and  Poverty 
Bay  and  Napier,  a  steamer,  and  also  one  to 
engage  in  the  coast  trade. 

The  establishment  of  this  mail  line  of 
steamships  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice.  It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  romance 
of  commerce  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 
While  among  the  stupendous  ideas  of  modern 
commerce,  we  have  an  inkling  of  traversing 
by  lail  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  by 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railroad  to  India, 
through  Turkey,  extending  to  and  crossing 
the  Bosporus  by  ferry,  thence  straight  to 
Adalia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  thence  through 
th-e  Euphrates  valley,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  sea  to 
its  destination ;  while  the  railway  under  the 
Alps  will  shorten  and  cheapen  the  distance 
between  the  extreme  East  and  the  West; 
and  from  Egypt  to  London  in  a  week,  and  to 
New  York  in  seventeen  days,  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  reduced  in  time,  and  from  New  York 
to  Bombay  in  eighty  days  instead  of  ninety- 
three,  we  are  reminded,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  that  the  iron  horse  "  isjealous  of  the 
marine  engine  ;  that  the  palace-car  vies  with 
the  sumptuously  appointed  cabin  of  the  mag- 
nificent steamship.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
inter-commercial  progress,  the  establishment 
of  the  new  postal  line  between  London  and  New 
South  Wales,  via  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  results,  and  perhaps  the  direct  result,  of  the 
establishment  of  submarine  cables,  in  con- 
nection with  land  telegraphs,  around  the  world. 
The  girdle  between  England  and  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  distance  12,650  miles,  has 
tended  to  bring  commerce  nearer  the  millenni- 
um of  its  destiny.  The  telegraphs,  quickening 
the  currents  of  trade,  and  tending  to  reduce  the 
whole  bu  iness  world  to  a  level,  has  created 
additional' lines  of  steamships,  as  a  commer- 
cial necessity.  The  merchant  in  his  counting- 
room  at  New  York,  for  instance,  can  now 
direct  his  agent  what  to  do  daily,  but  he  can- 
not have  the  patience  to  wait  an  hundred  days, 
or  even  fifty  days,  for  his  goods  or  his  letters. 
As  there  is  now  nothing  impossible  in  the 
realms  of  telegraphy,  so  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  commercial  co-operative  alli- 
ance, establishing  new  steamship  lines  and 
postal  routes,  bringing  the  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  in  still  nearer  and  closer  commercial 
friendship. 

The  connection  of  the  British  colonies  with 
the  United  States  makes  America  a  link  be- 
,  tween  Australia  and  England,  and  the  inier- 
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change  of  commodities  which  will  no  doubt 
take  place  by  means  of  this  route  between  the 
colonies  and  this  country  will  increase  the 
intercourse.    America  is  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  growth  and  productions  of  those  colo- 
nies.   New  South  Wales  has  an  area  of  300,- 
000  square  miles,  and,  with  its  adjuncts,  a 
population  of  nearly  2,000,000;  and  the  col- 
onists export  wool,  hides,  tallow,  wheat,  gold, 
sugar,  wines,  etc.    Australia,  in  1840,  pro- 
duced less  than  10,000,000  pounds  of  wool  ; 
but,  in  1869,  contributed  158,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  1870,  over  175,000,000  pounds.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  British  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  1870  was  nearly  70,000,000,  or 
twice  as  many  ps  in  the  United  States  at 
that  period.    The  dependence  of  the  Ameri- 
can woolen    manufacturers  upon  the  sheep 
industry  of  the   colonies   with   which  the 
new  mail  steamship    line    has    been  con- 
nected, is  well  known.    The  value  of  Ameri- 
rican  exports  to  Australia  has  now  reached 
a  large  figure,  and  this  commerce  is  con- 
stantly growing.    Australia  itself  is  a  con- 
tinent, with  an   area   of  8,000,000  square 
miles  ;    and    Melbourne,    adjoining  New 
South  Wales,  has  a  population  of  150,000. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  Melbourne, 
via  Cape  Horn,  is  13,390  miles  ;  via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  12,895  miles  ;  and  via  Panama, 
11,165  miles.    The  distance  by  the  new  mail 
route  is  still  shorter,  as  three  thousand  miles 
of  it  is  overcome  by  railroad — traversed  in 
seven  days.    The  progress  of  Australia  has 
been  rapid,  and  now  has  the  aspect,  in  some 
respects,  of  an  old-settled  country.    New  Zea- 
land, of  which  Auckland  is  the  chief  port, 
consists  of  three  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  1,200  miles  southeast  of  Austra- 
lia.   The  population  is  about  150,000.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  but  its  flora  is  re- 
markable, while  even  tropical  fruits  may  be 
raised.    The  British  colonists  have  divided 
the  country  into  seven  provinces,  and  the  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  wool,  tallow,  flax, 
gums,  and  copper-ore.    The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports now  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  the  imports  to  a  sum*more  than 
twice  as  much.  Auckland,  the  most  northerly 
province,  has  a  population  of  about  35,000, 
and  the  Bay  of  islands,  a  small  settlement 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  city,  is  much  resorted 
to  by  American  whalers,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
United  States  consulate.    The  Feejee  Islands, 
where  the  mail  steamships  touch  on  the  way 
to  New  Zealand,  also  lie  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  extend  over  an  ocean  area  of  40,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated 
at  300,000.    The  port  of  Cordova  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  here,  as  well  as  near  by,  is  where 
most  of  the  white  residents  live.    The  first 
commercial   intercourse   between   the  Eu- 


ropeans and  the  natives  commenced  in  1806 
The  islands  support  a  paper  called  the  Feejet 
Gazette.  A  late  number  contains  interesting 
items  respecting  the  growing  commercial  in- 
dustries  of  the  group  and  their  relation  tc 
other  countries. 

The  steamers  composing  the  new  Austra- 
lian mail-service  are  the  McGregor,  Tartar 
Mongol,  Mikado  and  Cyphrenes  ;  and  the 
rates  of  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney 
first  class,  $200;  to  Melbourne,  $225;  tc 
Auckland,  $200  ;  to  Wellington,  $230,  etc, 
The  through  fare  from  London  to  Melbourne 
is  less  than  $500,  according  to  the  printed 
rates.  It  now  no  longer  takes  a  letter  or  pas- 
senger three  or  four  months  to  travel  between 
London  and  Melbourne,  as  was  the  case  only 
a  few  years  ago,  but  we  are  promised  despatch 
between  the  two  points  in  forty  days  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  steamships. — Apple- 
tons  Journal. 


The  Philosophy  of  Life. — Never  were 
truer  words  spoken  by  man  than  those  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Charles  Sumner  in  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Boston  Lyceum,  February  18, 
1846  :  "  Time  is  the  measure  of  life  on  earth. 
Its  enjoyment  is  life  itself.  Its  divisions,  its 
days,  its  hours,  its  minutes,  are  fractions  of 
this  heavenly  gift.  Every  moment  that  flies 
over  our  heads  takes  from  the  future  and 
gives  to  the  irrevocable  past,  shortening  by  so 
much  the  measure  of  our  days,  abridging  by 
so  much  the  means  of  usefulness  committed  to 
our  hands.  Waste  or  sacrifice  of  time  is,  then^ 
waste  or  sacrifice  of  life  itself;  it  is  partial 
suicide." 

Selected. 
LOVE  OF  GOD. 
Thou  grace  Divine,  encircling  all, 

A  soundless,  shoreless  sea  ! 
Wherein  at  last  our  souls  shall  fall, 
0,  love  of  God,  most  free  ! 

When  over  dizzy  steeps  we  go 

One  soft  hand  blinds  our  eyes, 
The  other  leads  us,  safe  and  slow, 

0,  love  ot  God,  most  wise  ! 

And  though  we  turn  us  from  Thy  face, 

And  wander  wide  and  long, 
Thou  hold'st  us  still  in  Thine  embrace, 

0,  love  of  God,  most  strong  ! 

The  saddened  heart,  the  restless  soul, 

The  toilworn  frame  and  mind, 
Alike  confess  Thy  sweet  control, 

0,  love  of  God,  most  kind  ! 

But  not  alone  Thy  care  we  claim, 

Our  wayward  steps  to  win  ; 
We  know  Thee  by  a  dearer  name, 

0,  love  of  God,  within  I 

And  filled  and  quickened  by  Thy  breathy 

Our  souls  are  strong  and  free, 
To  rise  o'er  sin  and  fear  and  death, 

0,  love  of  God,  to  Thee  I: 
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Selected. 

dick's  watch. 

Dear  little  Dick,  curled  up  by  the  fire, 
Sat  watching  the  shadows  come  and  go, 

And  the  dancing  flames  leaped  higher  and  higher. 
Flooding  the  room  with  a  mellow  glow. 

His  chubby  hand  on  his  side  was  pressed, 
And  he  turned  for  a  moment  a  listening  ear, 

''  Mother,"  cried  he,  "  I've  got  a  watch  I 
I  can  feel  it  ticking  right  under  here." 

"  Yes,  Dick,  'tis  a  watch  that  God  has  made, 
To  mark  your  hours  as  they  fly  away  ; 

He  holds  the  key  in  His  mighty  hand, 
And  keeps  it  in  order  night  and  day, 

"  Should  He  put  aside  the  mystic  key. 

Or  lay  His  hand  on  the  tiny  spring, 
The  wheels  would  stop,  and  your  watch  run  down 

And  lie  in  your  bosom  a  lifeless  thing." 

He  crept  to  my  side,  and  whispered  soft, 

While  his  baby  voice  had  an  awe-struck  sound  : 
I  wish  you  would  ask  Him,  mother  dear, 
To  be  sure  and  remember  to  keep  it  wound." 


Let  man  learn  wisdom  from  the  bee, 
That  by  its  instinct  knows 

That  honey  from  the  thistle  comes, 
As  well  as  fiom  the  rose. 

As  out  of  darkness  sprang  the  light, 
As  oaks  from  acorns  grow. 

So  out  of  error  truth  may  come, 
And  good  from  evil  flow. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
THIRD  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours,  «  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day.... 

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Third 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital. 
Highest  point  attained  during 

month  ;  

Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
IRain  during  the  month,  do.. 
Deaths  during  the  month 
being  five  current  weeks 
for  1873  and  fourfor  1874,  1,678 
Average  of  the  mean   temperature  of 

3d  month  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest    mean  of  temperature  during 

that  entire  period,  1871  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1843.. 


1873. 

18Y4. 

6  days. 

2  " 

5  days. 
3  " 

6  " 
2  " 
15  " 

8  « 
.  4  '* 
11  " 

31  " 

31 

1873. 

1874. 

38.35  deg. 

41.27  deg. 

62.00  " 
8.00  " 
2.24  in. 

66.00  " 
20.00  " 
1.59  in. 

1,181 
39.16  deg. 
48.70  " 
30.00  " 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1873.  1874. 

Totals  for  the  first  three  months 
of  each  year   13.88  inch  8.62  inch 

The  month  just  closed  has  certainly  redeemed  its 
character  for  genuine  old  fashioned  "  March  weath- 


er." Quite  a  number  of  snows  are  chronicled,, 
though  amounting  to  but  very  little.  In  fact  ali 
are  not  recorded  above,  as  we  find,  by  a  note  made 
on  the  last  day  of  the  week  ending  on  the  14ih  : — 
"  There  have  been  a  few  flakes  from  passing  clouds 
every  day  this  week  until  to-day."  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  snow-storm  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  charac- 
terized as  "  the  most  severe  ever  known  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad." 

News  from  San  Francisco  of  the  9th  stated  that 
"  one  of  the  severest  snow-storms  ever  known  i.ere 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  few  days  in  the  Sierra. 
Nevadas,  and  the  mountains  are  full  of  snow,  greater 
in  amount  than  for  many  years.  The  trains  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  are  delayed,  but  the  road 
will  be  cleared  in  another  day.  Large  gangs  of 
workmen  and  many  snow-plows  are  at  work." 

Followed  on  the  10th  with  information  that  all 
the  freight  trains  caught  in  the  snow  blockade  on 
the  Central  Pacific  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
present.  In  Summit  Valley  the  snow  is  twenty-five 
feet  deep  on  a  level.  Several  snow-plows  and  en- 
gines are  ofi"  the  track.  One  eastern-bound  passen- 
ger train  is  still  at  Alta,  and  one  at  Halleck's.  A 
western-bound  passenger  train  is  at  Reno,  and  others 
lie  at  Toano.  At  Cisco  over  six  feet  of  snow  have 
fallen  during  the  present  storm. 

While  on  the  17th  intelligence  was  received  that 
"  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  again  blockaded 
near  Emigrant  Gap. .  The  telegraph  poles  are  buried 
out  of  sight  half  the  distance  from  there  to  Truckee,. 
the  snow  being  25  feet  deep." 

Graphic  accounts  of  all  these,  with  thrilling  de- 
tails, have  been  published,  but  too  voluminous  for 
insertion  here.  Nor  was  the  storm  of  the  9th  con- 
fined to  this  country,  as  per  the  following  cable  : 

"  London,  March  9th. — A  heavy  snow  storm  com- 
menced in  this  city  last  night,  and  still  rages  with 
great  severity,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  gale.  Dis- 
patches from  all  parts  of  Fingland  speak  of  a  severe 
storm."  Followed  the  next  day  by  another,  stnting 
that  "a  furious  snow  storm  prevails  in  England  to- 
day. In  some  places  the  storm  is  accompanied  A?/ 
lightning  ;"  accompanied  with  ttie  further  informa- 
tion on  the  12th,  that  the  Caledonia  Railroad  was 
blocked  with  snow — with  some  of  the  trains  buried 
in  the  drift — also,  that  the  "  fall  of  snow  had  been 
unprecedented." 

We  also  append  the  following  "  clippings  "  simply 
by  way  of  a  pleasant  contrast : 

Third  month  12th. — "  The  tuneful  mosquito  is 
already  flapping  his  midnight  wings  in  Richmond,. 
Va." 

Third  month,  14th. — "  The  upper  Hudson  is  again 
closed  by  ice." 

But  to  return  to  the  temperatures,  &c.,  of  our 
locality.  Notwithstanding  the  "  old-fashioned  March 
weather"  of  this  year,  referred  to  above,  if  we  com- 
pare the  figures,  we  will  find  them  to  have  been  in 
excess  nearly  all  through.  High  winds  have  been 
unusually  prevalent ;  on  the  13th  we  dotted  down 
"  the  sixth  day  n  succession  of  remarkablg  high  winds.'^ 
A  gentleman,  who  is  a  far  more  closer  observer  of 
the  weather  than  we  are,  informed  us,  on  the  Jifih 
day  of  these  high  winds,  that  such  a  succession  of 
them  was  very  unusual.  The  24th  and  25th  were 
very  cold ;  on  the  former  the  mercury  ranging  from 
20  degrees  to  22  ia  the  city,  dropping  down  to  18 
degrees  out  of  town. 

The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain  this  year  thus 
far  is  worthy  of  notice,  being  about  five  inches  and 
a  quarter  less  than  for  the  first  three  months  of  1873- 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  2d,  1874. 
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NOTICE. 

A  m«^etiag  adjourned  to  be  held  at  the  Bethany 
Mission  School-house,  on  Brandywine  Street  near 
Sixteenth  Street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  17th  iust.,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  if  so  permitted,  to  which  those 
■concerned  for  the  unity  of  all  claiming  the  name  of 
Friends  are  invited. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS  WITHIN  WESTERN  QUARTER. 

Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Fourth  month  12th,  1874, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  (Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting) 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Seventh-day  of  next 
week,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  Race 
Street  Meeting-House.  To  facilitate  business,  re- 
ports should  be  sent  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
clerk  at  717  Willow  Street,  and  those  attending 
will  please  be  punctual  to  the  hour.  A  general  in- 
vitation extended. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  \  .  j  . 

ANNIE  CaLEY,  / 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same  place, 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  at  7J  o'clock,  and  Seventh- 
day  morning,  at  8J  A.  M. 

Robert  Tilney,  Clerk. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Fourth  mo.  I7th, 
a.t  4  o'clock,  at  Race  Street.       Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


I  a'  E  M  s . 

Near  Merrillan,  Wis.,  is  a  curious  bluff"  known  as 
the  Silver  Mound.  It  contains  about  300  acres,  and 
consists  principally  of  hard  quartz  rock,  being  cir- 
cular in  form,  about  200  feet  high,  and  having  a 
-depression  of  about  60  feet  in  the  centre.  There  is 
evidence  of  ancient  raining  about  the  mound.  At 
the  top,  shafts  were  sank  15  or  20  feet,  and  a  drift 
runs  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  perhaps  40  feet. 
Hieroglyphics  are  carved  in  a  sandstone  ledge. — 
B  ston  Tran&cript. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  "  Liquids,"  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Professor  Tyndall  mentioned  that  he 
had  learned  from  Captain  Shaw,  the  head  of  the 
London  Fire  Department,  that  a  scratch  in  the 
nozzle  of  a  fire  engine  delivery  pipe,  which  an  or- 
dinary v/orkman  might  overlook,  will  reduce  its 
throwing  power  from  200  feet  down  to  150  feet. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  at  Fairmount  Park. — A 
number  of  improvements  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Fairmount 
Park. 

A  handsome  gate  house  has  been  erected,  and  a 
large  building,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  monkeys, 
has  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  walks  have 
all  been  vulcanized,  and  plans  for  a  restaurant  have 
been  submitted,  together  with  an  off'er  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  lease  of  the  building  for  five 
years.  The  old  "  Penn  Mansion  "  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  condition.  An  artificial  lake  is 
soon  to  be  constructed,  and  many  of  the  buildings 
and  cages  for  the  reception  of  animals  have  been 
completed.  The  bear  pits  will  soon  be  finished. 
There  will  be  three  of  them  in  a  line,  with  connect- 
ing passages.  The  deer  houses  and  enclosures  are 
already  finished.  The  anim  xls  now  in  the  gardens 
number  about  two  hundred.  Among  them  are  two 
buff'aloes,  one  grizzly  bear  and  one  cinnamon,  two 


black  and  two  brown  bears,  elks,  black  tail  deer, 
marmosets,  foxes,  prairie  dogs,  several  varieties  of 
wolves,  hedgehogs,  ravens,  eagles,  parrots,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  kinds  of  birds.. 

Theodore  L.  Harrison  has  presented  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  his  collection  of  birds,  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  an  aviary,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  construction,  is  finished. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Garden,  dated  at  Melbourne,  Austra- 
lia, stating  that  he  has  secured  a  large  collection 
of  birds,  kangaroos  and  other  animals,  which  will 
be  shipped  to  Philadelphia  via  San  Francisco  on 
May  4.  He  was  then  about  to  leave  for  India  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  number  of  lions,  ele- 
phants, etc.,  which  he  expects  will  reach  Philadel- 
phia in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  garden. 

A  large  aquarium  is  soon  to  be  built,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  having  been  given  to  the  Society  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  prairie  dog  village  has  already  been 
completed.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the 
dog  villages  which  are  frequently  found  on  the 
prairies. — Ledger. 

A  Sphere  for  Trade  Unions. — English  corres- 
pondents in  Egypt  paint  a  forcible  and  highly  colored 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  ihe  laborers  there.  Is  a 
canal  needed  ?  An  order  ij  issued  from  Cairo,  and 
one  or  two  hundred  men  are  drafted  under  direction 
of  a  Sheik.  They  are  bound  to  provide  themselves 
with  hoes  and  baskets,  and  with  bread  to  last  for 
fifty  days.  In  going  up  the  Nile  by  Dahaubuah  we 
saw  steamers  towing  barges,  loaded  with  at  least 
2,000  men,  their  taskmasters  among  them  running 
about  over  their  heads,  and  with  long  whips  keep- 
ing them  in  order.  In  this  way  30,000  are  some- 
times carried  together  to  one  district ;  many  are 
brought  a  distance  of  330  miles.  They  are  a  fine, 
strong  race  of  men.  They  work  fourteen  hours 
under  a  burning  sun,  with  the  thermometer  106°  in 
the  shade.  The  numbers  engaged  on  certain  pub- 
lic works  under  this  compulsory  labor  system  re- 
minds us  that  Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  Pyramids 
and  the  Pharaohs.  Upon  the  caoal  from  Assiout 
there  are  30,000  of  these  men  emploj  ed,  and  80,000 
are  at  work  cutting  a  new  canal  at  the  head  of  tha 
Delta. 

Arsenic  Eaters. — It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
any  person  can  be  guilty  of  the  madness  of  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  poisons,  either  internally  or  exter-  • 
ually,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  complexion,  i 
Arsenic  in  any  form  in  which  it  is  used — although 
not  in  a  pure  metalic  state  and  before  oxidation — 
is  a  terrible  poison.    If  taken  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties it  causes  death,  after  excruciating  suffering.  In 
small  doses  it  produces  very  unpleasant  eff'ects,  and  ' 
undoubtedly  shortens  life.     The   habit  of  eating  ' 
arsenic  once  confirmed  cannot  be  broken  off.    A  i 
person  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  idiotic  who  will  de-  j 
liberately  adopt  the  practice  of  taking  such  an  in- 
jurious and  dangerous  drug,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  whitening  the  skin.    But  there  are  other  sub- 
stances much  more  commonly  used  than  arsenic  for  I 
their  effect  upon  the  complexion,  which  are  also 
highly  deleterious.    Many  of  the  cosmetics  which 
are  sold  contain  lead,  and  there  are  few  poisons 
which  produce  results  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
those  occasioned  by  lead.    Even  as  used  in  hair 
dyes,  it  occasions  neuralgia,  paralysis,  suff^ering  and  ' 
death.     Seek  good  looks  by  seeking  health  ;  by 
early-rising,  out-door  exercise,  wholesome  food,  a 
clear  conscience,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  cheerful 
temper,  and  not  by  the  use  of  arsenic  or  any  other 
poison. — Boston  Transcript. 


mmm  intelligencer. 

"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  hbrj  for  she  is  thy  lipb. 
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endless  life,  as  that  none  may  run  on  too  hast- 
ily or  forwardly  in  any  exaltation  of  spirit, 
away  from  the  sense  of  the  arising  of  the  pure 
life  and  testimony ;  nor  yet  any  to  quench  its 
arising,  motions  or  testimony,  through  fear, 
negligence,  doubtings,  secret  dispute,  or  back- 
wardness ;  but  that  every  one  may  dwell  in 
that  living  sense,  willingness  and  diligence,  as 
tends  to  your  enlargement  and  growth,  and  to 
the  increase  of  your  gifts  and  measures  in  the 
life.  And  that  every  one  who  ministers  may 
be  kept  in  the  lowness,  in  subjection  and  ten- 
derness of  spirit  to  the  Lord  and  his  counsel ; 
so  that  a  clear  and  heavenly  understanding 
may  be  opened  and  increased  in  them,  and  so 
in  true  humility  and  meekness  retained,  as  that, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  may  be 
enabled  gradually  to  demonstrate  the  Truth,  to 
the  opening  of  the  understandings,  and  for  the 
convictions  of  the  consciences  of  the  hearers, 
before  either  they  pass  positive  judgment  upon 
Truth's  adversaries  or  their  principles.  Also, 
that  the  first  principles  of  the  true  light,  re- 
pBntance,  and  remission  of  sins  through  the 
name  and  power  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be 
kept  to,  held  forth,  and  preached  to  the  world, 
for  the  preparing  their  hearts  for  God  ;  and 
none  suddenly  to  rush  into,  or  strive  out  of 
God's  counsel  to  speak  of,  the  high  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel,  nor  cast  pearls  before  swine. 
Neither  hastily,  or  at  first  entrance,  out  of 
their  own  measures  and  attainments,  to  assert 
the  highest  doctrines,  as  that  of  perfection  or 


'Jpistle  from  Friends  of  the  General  Meeting 
held  in  London  the  Blst  of  Third  months 
1672. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren: — From  that 
miversal  love  and  care  which  the  Lord  our 
jod  hath  begotten  in  us  towards  one  another, 
lis  church  and  people,  these  things  following 
re  opened  in  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  pre- 
ent  both  unto  you,  who  are  called  forth  in  a 
aeasure  of  the  heavenly  gift  to  labor  and 
ravel  abroad  to  minister  unto  others,  and  unto 
ou  who  are  more  resident  in  the  several  coun- 
ies  and  meetings,  who  have  a  care  and  over- 
ight  committed  to  you  by  the  Lord,  in  your 
espective  places,  counties,  and  meetings,  for 
he  good  order  and  comfort  of  the  church. 
First. — To  those  that  are  called  forth  with 
testimony  for  God,  and  those  that  are  en- 
.ued  with  a  heavenly  gift  for  that  end, — our 
ender  advice  and  counsel  in  the  Spirit  of  life 
nd  true  love  is,  that  you  all  wait  and  dwell 
a  the  heavenly  life  and  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
/herein  both  true  judgment  and  mercy  is; 
hat  thereby  you  all  may  be  made  manifest 
men's  consciences  and  be  a  good  savor  to 
rod,  both  in  life  and  doctrine ;  that  your  con- 
ersations,  as  well  as  your  words,  may  preach 
.Vuth,  and  shine  in  your  sobriety  and  holy  ex- 
mples ;  and  so  be  instrumental  in  His  hands 
^r  the  conversion,  salvation,  comfort,  and  es- 
iblishment  of  others.  And  our  earnest 
esire  is,  that  you  all  may  be  so  prejerved,  in 
iligence  and  subjection  to  the  power  of  an 
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height  of  attainments,  before  people's  minds 
are  prepared  by  the  secret  power  of  God  for 
the  first  principles  or  beginnings ;  that  they 
may  not  be  stumbled,  nor  their  minds  biased 
against  Truth  by  any  hasty  or  untimely 
asserting  matters  beyond  their  measures  and 
capacities — that  is  without  a  deliberate  pro- 
gress in  the  work  and  travail  of  the  gospel ; 
and  that  Christ,  His  death,  blood,  and  resur- 
rection, be  reverently  spoken  of  according  to 
Scripture  expressions. 

That  none  be  forward  or  hasty  in  travers- 
ing the  ways  and  principles  of  professors,  to 
propose  objections,  nor  to  make  or  raise  more 
in  preaching  than  they  clearly  answer  by  the 
plain  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  lest  any  lose  their 
matter,  entangle  themselves,  and  leave  the 
hearers  more  dark  and  doubtful  than  they 
found  them.  And  we  warn  and  charge  all 
concerned,  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God, 
to  take  heed  of  coming  too  near  the  disobedi- 
ent, hypocritical  spirit  of  contentious  pro- 
fessors, to  gratify  them  with  unsound  words 
and  nice  distinctions,  which  tend  to  darken 
knowledge  and  veil  the  simplicity  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  pervert  the  holy  Truth.  Again, 
when  any  one  in  speaking  comes  to  feel  both 
strength  of  life  and  matter  of  ministry  to  be 
wanting,  we  advise  such  not  to  strive  to  bring 
forth  and  enforce  words,  but  then  to  be  still, 
and  wait  till  life  arise  to  bring  forth  its  own 
testimony  :  for  that  is  the  way  to  be  enlarged, 
and  to  be  further  accomplished  m  the  work. 
And  not  to  run  over  or  beyond  the  living  sense 
of  the  heavenly  life,  nor  into  vain  repetitions, 
either  in  preaching  or  praying,  through  striv- 
ing or  eagerness  ot  mind,  but  to  keep  low  and 
tender  in  the  true  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
holy  seed  and  divine  power,  which  gives  life 
and  strength. 

We  desire  and  exhort  all  such  as  are  young 
and  not  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  service 
and  work  of  the  gospel,  to  keep  in  their  own 
proper  gifts,  measures,  and  orders  of  the  life ; 
and  out  of  all  striving  or  strainiug  beyond 
their  line,  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  men  ;  and 
so  to  be  kept  clear,  in  the  true  sense  and  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  proper  gifts,  out  of  all  mere 
imitations  and  formed  habits,  which  are  not 
to  edification.  And  every  one  so  keep  in  the 
peaceable  wisdom  and  life  in  your  travails, 
out  of  all  extremes  and  whirlings,  which  tend 
to  draw  out  and  unsettle  people's  minds.  And 
avoid  all  imagined,  unreasonable,  and  untime 
ly  prophesyings,  which  tend  not  only  to  stir  up 
persecution,  but  also  to  the  begetting  airy  and 
uncertain  expectations,  and  to  the  amusing  and 
affrighting  simple  people  from  receiving  the 
truth ;  for  this  practice  God's  wisdom  neither 
leads  to  nor  justifies.  And  take  heed  of  aggra- 
vating reflections  and  forward  clashing  at  per- 
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sons  or  people,  with  unseasonably  and  rashly  tie 
using  names  of  distinctions ;  which  will  be  re- 
sented as  reproachful  to  them,  and  not  only 
stumble  and  prepossess  their  minds  with  pre-  age 
judice,  but  also  hinder  their  con vin cement ;  50, 
whereas  our  endeavors  have  been  and  are,  to  up 
open  men's  understandings,  and  to  convince  -M 
their  consciences,  that  they  may  repent. 

Be  careful  and  labor  in  the  peaceable  gos- 
pel, to  settle,  stay  and  establish  people's  minds 
in  the  holy  principle  of  life  and  light ;  that 
they  may  not  be  puffed  up,  nor  run  into  hur- 
ryings  or  confusion  in  their  own  wills ;  but 
that  the  living  praises  of  God  may  naturally 
break  forth  in  His  own  life :  [that  they  run 
not  into]  any  singularity  to  admire  or  wonder 
after  any  particular  man  or  person ;  for  this 
tends  to  the  hurt,  both  of  themselves  and 
of  some  that  labor  amongst  them,  and  hath 
been  hurtful.  Our  labor  and  travail  hath 
been,  and  still  is,  to  preach  Christ,  as  servants 
for  his  sake,  and  to  gather  to  Him,  and  not 
to  ourselves  ;  nor  to  seek  popularity,  applause, 
or  praise  of  men,  nor  any  self-interest ;  for  if 
any  do,  they  will  fall,  and  the  power  of  God 
will  work  them  under,  and  without  repentance 
cast  them  out. 

And  speak  not  evil  one  of  another  to  the 
lessening  one  another's  reputation,  or  testi- 
monies for  the  truth ;  but  be  tender  of  one 
another's  testimony,  not  to  weaken  it, — we 
exhort  you  in  the  name  and  power  of  God. 
As  also  to  let  no  strife,  hard  thoughts,  nor 
jealousies,  lodge  in  any  of  your  minds  one 
against  another ;  but,  in  brotherly  love  and 
tenderness,  speak  privately  and  gently  one  to 
another,  to  remove  all  offences,  jealousies,. and 
aggravations  whatsoever.  And  be  sure  do 
not  judge,  nor  reflect  publicly,  to  the  weaken- 
ing or  hindering  the  least  gift  or  testimony 
that  is  in  any  one  for  God  and  His  truth  ;  but 
where  there  is  a  sincerity  and  a  tenderness, 
and  the  least  budding  or  breaking  forth  of 
life,  or  heavenly  gift,  let  it  be  nourished  and 
encouraged,  and  those  that  are  young  watched 
over  and  holpen  in  the  tender  love  of  God. 
Let  there  be  no  harshness  nor  severity  exer- 
cised, to  the  hurt  or  prejudice  of  any,  but  feel 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Lamb  through  and 
over  all. 

Secondly. — And  you,  our  friends  and  breth- 
ren, who  have  a  care  and  oversight  com- 
mitted to  you  in  your  several  places  and  meet- 
ings, being  set  as  pillars  in  the  house  of  our 
God, — if  any  of  you  shall  at  any  time  come 
to  see  any  weakness,  want  of  wisdom,  or  mis- 
carriage, either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  by 
any  who  come  abroad  to  labor  or  minister 
among  you, — we  tenderly  request  and  ear- 
nestly desire  that  you  would,  in  brotherly 
love  and  tenderness,  speak  privately  to  them 
for  their  good  and  preservation  ;  that  they  and 
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he  testimony  they  have  for  the  truth,  may 
)e  preserved,  and  rightly  improved  ;  that  none 
vho  have  a  call  from  God  may  be  discour- 
Lged,  nor  any  gift  of  God  quenched.  And 
0,  all  forbear  public  judgings  and  reflections 
ipon  such  as  have  a  gift  given  them,  and  a 
inuerity  in  their  intentions;  though  for  a 
ime  there  may  be  a  want  of  wisdom  in  some, 
n  the  management  thereof,  yet  do  not  dis- 
lourage  and  wholly  crush  them  under,  but 
lelp  them  in  the  love  and  counsel  of  God. 
\.nd  as  much  as  in  you  is,  stop  all  false,  de- 
)raving,  and  hurtful  reports,  whisperings,  tat- 
■les,  and  backbiting;  and  set  true  judgment 
i)ver  all  sowers  of  strife  and  discord,  we  be- 
eech  you  for  the  Truth's  sake. 

A.nd  we  desire  you  would  be  exemplary  in 
^our  families,  and  careful  in  the  education  of 
^our  children  in  the  holy  nurture  and  fear  of 
jod ;  that  thereby  it  may  appear  unto  the 
vorld  that  you  are  of  the  true  seed  of  Abra- 
lara;  of  whom  God  testified,  that  He  knew 
hat  he  would  command  his  children  and 
lousehold  that  they  should  keep  the  way  of 
he  Lord. 

And  we  beseech  you  for  the  Truth's  sake, 
yith  the  power  of  God,  stop  all  busy,  discon- 
ented  spirits,  (if  any  appear  among  you,) 
rom  reflecting  upon  and  meddling  with  the 
)owers,  or  those  in  outward  dominion, — and 
.11  further  discourses  of  that  tendency  and 
lature,  which,  with  that  old  discontented  pro- 
essor's  spirit,  (which  is  neither  valiant  in 
imes  of  suffering,  nor  contented  in  times  of 
iberty,)  are  to  be  shunned,  rejected,  and  re- 
>roved,  whenever  met  withal ;  that  all  among 
IS  walk  innocently  and  peaceably  with  a  good 
onscience  before  all  the  world ;  for  that  gives 
rue  boldness  and  confidence. 

And  all  of  us  to  eye  and  mind  the  supreme 
^wer  and  over-ruling  Hand,  which  com- 
aands  the  seas,  and  stops  the  floods,  and  stills 
he  winds  and  storms;  and  can  restrain  the 
emainder  of  men's  wrath,  and  turn  them  like 
vaters,  as  seemeth  good  in  the  sight  of  Him, 
be  Lord  our  God, — to  whose  love,  oversight, 
are  and  protection,  we  commit  you  all,  with 
lis  whole  family ;  desiring  that  His  peace 
nd  unity  may  remain  and  increase  in  and 
mong  you,  and  the  multiplying  of  all  spirit 
al  blessings  and  refreshments  of  life  unto 
ou  all,  who  are  of  the  same  mind  and  spirit 
'ith  us  in  that  eternal  truth,  love,  and  life, 
^herein  we  dearly  salute  you  all.  Your  faith 
il  brethren  in  the  Lord. 

(Signed  by  Geo.  Whitehead,  Stephen  Crisp, 
nd  eighteen  other  Friends.) 


Let  the  day  have  a  blessed  baptism  by 
iving  your  first  waking  thoughts  into  the 
osom  of  God.  The  first  hour  of  the  morn- 
ig  is  the  rudder  of  the  day. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PAST  LIFE. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  lua.) 

I  was  born  at  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  Oc- 
tober  27,  1788.    If  venturing  to  associate  this 
insignificant  fact  with  the  hi  tory  of  the  time, 
I  might  say  that  I  was  born  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.     Of  how 
many  later  revolutions  of  that  great  country 
has  my  long  life  made  me  the  spectator,  one 
of  them,  and  perhaps  the  strangest  in  all  its 
circumstances,  is  actually  in  progress  while  I 
am  penning  this  paragraph.    Concerning  the 
first  ten  years  of  my  life  I  can  say  but  little  ; 
nor  indeed  do  I  recollect  much — perhaps  less 
than  is  usual  in  the  common  memories  of 
childhood.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  rapid  change 
of  objects  which  have  crowded  succeeding 
years,  erasing  impressions  which  a  quieter 
life  might  have  preserved.    The  field  of  mem- 
ory, large  though  it  be  in  many  cases,  has  yet 
its  limits  in  all;  and  the  events  of  infancy 
and  boyhood  come  back  to  myself  dimly  and 
without  continuity — a  straggling  one  now  and 
then   darting   through   the  mist   of  years, 
evoked  by  those  strange  associations  which 
link  together  things  the  most  remote  in  the^ 
history  of  life. 

These  early  years  were  passed  in  my  native 
town  of  Knutsford  ;  with  no  other  absence- 
than  an  occasional  visit  to  my  maternal 
grandmother  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and 
to  her  brother,  Josiah  Wedgewood,  at  Etruria.. 
This  admirable  man,  to  whose  memory  a  high 
public  tribute  has  recently  been  paid,  was  en- 
deared to  all  around  him  in  domestic  and  social 
life.  Even  as  a  child  I  received  kindness  from 
him  which  I  gladly  keep  in  remembrance,  and 
which  made  Etruria  visits  always  pleasant  to- 
me. Through  him  I  came  into  family  con- 
nection with  his  eminent  grandson,  Charles 
Darwin,  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with 
whom  I  have  more  pleasure  in  recording  than 
any  mere  family  tie.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of 
his  doctriues,  he  has  given  to  the  greatest 
problem  of  Natural  History  a  new  frame- 
work and  direction  of  research,  which  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  genius  and 
persevering  labors. 

In  January,  1799,  having  entered  my 
eleventh  year,  I  went  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
as  the  pupil  of  Rev.  W.  Turner  ;  and  in  the 
house  and  under  the  care  of  this  excellent 
man  I  resided  four  years.  The  love  of  travel, 
even  thus  early  awakened  has  left  on  my 
mind  several  traces  of  this  first  journey,  made 
more  than  seventy  years  ago.  I  remember  * 
well  the  interest  I  felt  in  crossing  for  the 
first  time  the  summit  of  Blackstone  Edge, 
then  a  long  and  hard  horse-labor  above  ground 
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now  accomplished  by  a  few  minutes  of  rail- 
road tunnel  underneath.  Next  came  the 
sight  of  a  tide-river  and  ships,  also  new  to 
me ;  and,  a  few  months  later,  my  first  view 
of  the  sea  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  Tyne- 
mouth  Castle,  to  which  spot  I  was  led  blind- 
fold, to  enhance  the  eflect  of  the  sight  by  its 
suddenness.  I  attach  a  certain  sentimental 
interest  to  this  particular  memory,  associated 
as  it  has  become  with  that  of  my  numerous 
voyages  in  after  years,  and  their  various  inci- 
dents of  peril  and  enjoyment.  Visiting  Tyne- 
mouth  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  stood 
for  a  while  on  the  exact  spot  whence  I  thus 
looked  on  the  sea  for  the  first  time  precisely 
seventy  years  before.  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  5,000  miles  to 
Jamaica.  Such  relations  of  time  to  events 
are  not  common  in  the  history  of  a  single  life. 

In  1803,  I  left  Newcastle,  and  went  for  a 
year  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Estlin,  near  Bristol. 
Here  I  was  placed  at  once  in  the  position  of 
head  boy  ;  succeeding  as  such  to  John  Hob- 
house,  afterwards  Lord  Broughten,  who  had 
just  quitted  the  school. 

My  most  intimate  friend  here  was  Richard 
Bright,  with  whom  I  afterwards  travelled  in 
Iceland,  and  who,  as  Dr.  Bright, held  such  high 
and  well-merited  place  in  the  medical  world. 

The  Christmas  vacation  of  this  Bristol 
school  I  passed  in  London,  or  rather  at  Stoke 
Newington,  with  Dr.  Aikin,  a  very  old  friend 
of  my  father.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
who  lived  close  to  him,  and  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Aikin,  gave  a  certain  literary  repute  to 
this  then  tranquil  village,  since  absorbed, 
like  so  many  others,  into  the  huge  mass  of 
the  metropolis.  I  met  in  small  parties,  at  one 
or  other  of  these  houses,  several  writers  of  re- 
pute of  that  day,  now  almost  or  wholly  for- 
gotten— the  warm  admirers  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  masculine  understanding,  and  gentle 
feminine  character;  she  well  merited  this  ad- 
miration. Of  the  excellence  of  her  English 
prose  style,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  it  warmly  praised  by  Mackintosh  and 
Macauley.  Each  specified  the  "  Essay  on 
the  Inconsistency  of  Human  Expectations  " 
as  an  example  of  this  excellence. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  London,  and  sixty- 
six  years  have  since  elapsed.  Having  known 
our  great  city  through  all  its  intermediate 
changes,  I  have  some  diflficulty  in  recalling 
its  exact  picture  at  that  time,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  me. 

I  returned  to  Bristol  to  complete  my  allot- 
ted year  there,  and  with  this,  my  very  short 
school  life  came  to  an  end. 


When  leaving  Bristol,  I  made  the  journey 
to  Knutsford  wholly  on  foot.  Setting  out 
thus  with  the  view  of  seeing  Tintern  Abbey 
only,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  the  sense  of 
pleasure  in  bodily  prowess  urged  me  onwards 
to  complete  the  journey  as  a  pedestrian.  I 
refer  with  some  interest  to  this  trifling  mat- 
ter, as  the  early  expression  of  a  particular 
temperament,  which  has  continued  through  a 
long  life.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical, lies  in  these  inborn  specialties  of  char- 
acter, which  time  and  events  may  modify,  but 
can  never  wholly  eradicate. 

Though  not  sixteen  at  this  time,  I  was 
called  upon  for  some  decision,  conditional  at 
least,  as  to  my  future  course  in  life.  My 
leaning  was  to  a  mercantile  life.  Somewhat 
reluctantly,  my  father  yielded  to  this  wish  ; 
and  I  became  an  articled  clerk  in  a  great 
Liverpool  house,  with  the  privilege  reserved 
to  me,  through  the  friendship  of  a  principal 
partner,  of  passing  two  sessions  at  the  Glas- 
gow Universi<^y,  in  furtherance  of  my  general 
education.  These  two  sessions  (1804-5  and 
1805-'6)  virtually  decided  the  course  of  my 
future  life.  I  went  back,  indeed,  to  the  office 
in  Liverpool  in  the  interval  between  them ; 
but  the  suspicion  gradually  ripened  into  cer- 
tainty, that  I  had  greatly  erred  in  this  my 
first  independent  judgment;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  second  session  at  Glasgow,  I  sought 
and  obtained  a  release  from  the  articles  which 
had  bound  me  to  a  merchant's  desk.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  mistakes  in  the  great  adventure 
of  life  could  be  thus  early  and  easily  re- 
trieved. 

This  decision,  which  was  simultaneous  with 
the  choice  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  I  have 
never  had  a  moment's  cause  to  regret.  I  even 
look  back,  especially  during  the  commercial 
crises  which  periodically  invade  us,  with  a  sort 
of  nervousness  at  the  alternative  I  so  narrowly 
escaped.  This  leeling  came  strongly  upon  me 
in  1^66,  (a  year  notorious  for  great  commer- 
cial distress),  at  the  time  of  my  penultimate 
voyage  to  America,  when  passing  through  Liv- 
erpool to  the  place  of  embarkation,  1  found 
myself  accidentally  in  the  street,  and  on  the 
spot,  where  my  short  mercantile  career  began 
and  came  to  an  end. 

Among  the  youths  at  Glasgow  with  whom 
I  was  associated,  was  one  who  afterwards  at- 
tained high  and  merited  reputation  as  the 

occupant  of  —  Dugald  Stuart's  Chair, 

and  as  the  most  learned  of  Scotch  metaphy- 
sical writers.  This  was  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Exactly  of  the  same  age,  we  became  intimate, 
and  I  well  recollect  frequent  arguments  on 
those  subjects  which  gave  occupation  and 
fame  to  his  later  life.    He  died  seventeen 
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I  years  ago,  after  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Ft 
111  may  be  that  his  life  was  thus  shortened  by  its 
5,  devotion  to  topics  requiring  intense  and  con- 
Qj  jcentrated  thought.  The  mind  can  seldom  be 
(jj  turned  inwards  upon  its  own  workings  with- 

lout  a  sense  of  confusion  speedily  coming  on, 
j|  suggesting  or  compelling  a  cessation  of  this 
g,  I  effort  of  reflex  consciousness. 

].  At  the  time  of  quitting  Glasgow  the  Board 
,Q,  of  Agriculture  was  engaged  in  completing 
ij  their  valuable  series  of  County  Reports;  and 
uj  through  the  suggestion  of  ray  friend,  Sir  John 
Stanley,  (afterward  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderly,) 
J  I  was  entrusted  to  draw  up  that  of  Cheshire, 
J  founded  upon  a  short  report  of  earlier  date. 
|,  Variously  and  efficiently  aided  in  this  work 
jJ  by  those  more  competent  than  myself,  I  com- 
,,  pie  ted  it  within  the  six  months  of  my  vaca- 
,j]  tion.  The  volume  was  published  in  the  en- 
^  suing  year ;  and  I  received  from  the  Board 
£200,  being  double  the  sum  proposed — a  sub- 
stantial  satisfaction  to  the  pride  of  authorship 
IJ,  at  eighteen,  even  thus  prosaically  directed, 

'  [For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 

DR.  lord's  lectures. 
v.  Continued  from  page  55. 

Dr.  Lord's  course  of  historical  lectures 
closed  with  a  review  of  the  life  of  Pope  Leo 
the  tenth,  one  of  a  line  of  twelve  of  that  name, 
j|  and  Savonarola,  a  Florentine  monk,  whose 
advocacy  of  Truth  and  denunciation  of  error 
all  made  him  obnoxious.    They  lived  in  a  period 
UP  when  the  existence  of  great  evils  called  for 
rc  the  exercise  of  great  energies.  Savonarola 
planted  the  seeds  of  reformation  in  Italy  as 
did  Lather  in  Germany,  but  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  effort. 

Leo  the  tenth  was  born  at  Florence  in  1475, 
the  second  son  of  Lorenza  de' Medici.  From 
his  infancy  he  was  destined  to  the  service  of 
the  church.    His  education  was  entrusted  to 
the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  and  they  so  mould 
ed  his  mind  that  his  future  years  placed  him 
among  the  foremost  patrons  of  literature  and 
ii   art.    He  was  created  Cardinal  at  the  age  of 
HI   thirteen,  and  at  thirty-seven  was  chosen  Pope. 
\\    He  loved  learning  himself,  and  encouraged  it 
4   in  others.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  Michael 
!  Angelo  and  Raphael.    He  projected  the  re- 
building of  St.  Peters,  and  the  means  adopted 
loi    to  raise  money  for  the  purpose,  led  to  the  sale 
jt    of  indulgences  that  grew  into  such  iniquitous 
tt    proportions.    It  was  this  that  roused  the  spirit 
ji[  ?  of  Luther,  who  kindled  the  torch  of  reforma- 
,|f    tion,  which  threw  its  light  upon  a  system  of 
tfi    corruption  that  had  never  been  exceeded  in 
3t!    the  annals  of  the  world. 

i(i  The  student  of  history  recoils  from  an  in- 
jm  vestigation  into  these  records  of  crime,  that 
[fj    grew  under  the  permission  to  do  anything 


that  hatred,  malice  or  cupidity  might  sug- 
gest, and  obtaina  bsolution  therefor,  then, 
and  forever,  by  the  payment  of  such  sums  as 
the  vender  should  indicate.  But  these  evils 
reached  a  culminating  period,  as  all  such 
will. 

Experience  teaches  that  moral  deformity 
as  well  as  physical  disease  seems  to  have  this 
crisis,  and,  when  it  comes,  some  master  mind 
appears  qualified  to  mould  and  lead  the  masses, 
and  lift  them  out  of  the  yawning  gulf. 

Leo  appears  not  to  have  known  the  extent 
of  the  corruption  which  had  grown  in  the 
hands  of  subordinates.  He  regarded  the  con- 
troversy with  Luther  as  a  squabble  among  the 
Friars,  though  he  inquired  into  his  proposi- 
tions, and  condemned  them  with  lenity. 

Leo's  private  character  was  beyond  all  im- 
putation of  censure.  His  habits  were  more 
in  accordance  with  those  of  a  munificent  and 
enlightened  scholar  than  an  austere  and  as- 
cetic ecclesiastic. 

Jerome  Savonarola  was  a  political  as  well 
as  religious  reformer.  He  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  a  fiery  zeal, 
not  always  tempered  by  mercy,  he  sought  to  cor- 
rect them.  For  a  time  he  was  successful,  and 
obtained  great  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen ;  but  his  teaching  was  weak- 
ened by  superstition,  and  his  unfulfilled 
prophecies  lessened  his  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  He  experienced  a  transition  which  not 
unfrequently  overtakes  a  public  leader.  He 
passed  from  popularity  and  influence  to  in- 
dignity, persecution  and  martyrdom. 

The  Doctor  closed  his  discourse  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  uses  of  history,  and  an  ex- 
pressed desire  that  the  lessons  imparted  might 
be  useful  in  the  future.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  student  of  history  is  met  by  the 
details  of  battles,  the  victories  gained,  the 
territory  acquired,  and  evidences  of  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  as  indicated  by  its  accu- 
mulated wealth.  But  history  teaches  a  better 
lesson,  when  it  shows  the  results  of  an  un- 
selfish and  humane  policy — of  the  cultivation 
of  sound  principles  based  upon  the  law  of 
kindness,  indicated  by  a  disposition  not  only 
to  "live,  but  to  let  live"  — of  a  generous 
effort  to  educate  and  lift  the  masses,  and  to  be 
governed  by  those  springs  of  action  which 
cultivate  the  spiritual  and  moral  growth  of 
a  nation.  We  know  that  these  stf^pping  stones 
of  progress  are  few  and  far  between,  but  when 
they  can  be  discerned  amid  the  rubbish,  they 
serve  as  beacon  lights  to  those  who  follow. 
We  cannot  make  a  more  fitting  conclusion  to 
this  report  than  by  appending  the  resolutions 
which  were  offered  and  heartily  adopted  by 
the  audience,  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  : 
"  Whereas f  The  Rev.  John  Lord,  LL.  D., 
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having  now  closed  his  brilliant  and  instruc- 
tive course  of  lectures,  this  audience,  wishing 
to  express  its  high  appreciation  of  his  eminent 
literary  services  in  this  city,  both  last  winter 
and  this,  during  which  he  has  delivered  some 
Hfty  historical  discourses  of  great  merit,  take 
this  occasion  to  offer  him  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  extend  to  Dr. 
Lord  our  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure 
and  profit  we  have  personally  derived  from 
his  admirable  discourses,  and  we  desire  to  ex- 
press our  admiration,  not  only  of  the  eminent 
literary  ability  of  these  lectures,  but  especial- 
ly of  the  enlightened  and  catholic  spirit  with 
which  he  has  treated  so  many  of  the  great 
•events  and  characters  of  history. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  best  wishes  go  with 
him,  for  the  continuance  of  his  useful  life  and 
labors  in  the  numerous  cities  of  our  country, 
in  which  for  so  many  years  he  has  been  im- 
parting lessons  of  moral  wisdom,  giving  dig- 
nity to  the  rostrum,  and  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  popular  education."  E.  P.  C. 


"  When  Christ  gives  us  the  victory  and 
self  is  quelled,  and  duty  reigns  supreme  with- 
in the  breast ;  when  '  the  immortal  soul  be- 
comes consistent  in  self-rule,'  then  the  weary 
strife  of  frail  humanity  is  at  an  end,  and  a 
repose — oh  !  how  deep,  how  tranquil,  how 
sublime ! — diffuses  itself  through  the  spirit, — 
a  repose  in  which  there  is  at  once  calmness 
and  power,  the  sweet  serenity  of  an  infant's 
slumber,  yet  the  strength  of  an  angel  of  God." 

LOCAL  INFOEMATION. 

A  short  time  since  we  attended  an  indulged 
meeting,  recently  asked  for  by  a  few  friends 
residing  in  a  country  village  some  two  miles 
from  their  usual  place  of  worship. 

It  was  held  under  the  care  of  a  committee 
on  the  afternoons  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
As  the  company  gathered,  we  were  gratified 
to  see  so  many  young  persons  coming  in  and 
taking  their  seats,  and  when  assembled,  we 
found  but  few  elderly  friends  except  the 
committee.  We  learned  that  there  were  not 
many  elderly  Friends  in  the  place.  It  was 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  concern  to  have 
the  meeting  was  principally  with  those  in  the 
younger  walks  of  life,  and  some  others  who 
were  not  members  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  serious  countenances  and  staid  de- 
meanor of  those  assembled  gave  evidence  of 
such  thoughts  as  indicate  a  spiritual  power 
at  work  in  the  heart.  But  few  words  were 
spoken.  Silent  impression  appeared  to  be 
doing  a  good  work,  for  it  seemed  as  though 
there  were  seeking  minds,  searching  within 
themselves  for  the  treasures  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  for  riches  of  an  enduring  cha- 


racter. The  loving  kindness  of  our  heavenly 
Father  was  spoken  of  and  acknowledged,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  were  greet- 
ings which  demonstrated  the  satisfaction  that 
had  been  felt. 

This  recognition  of  a  secret  power,  filling 
the  heart  with  divine  love  and  awakening 
desires  for  everlasting  welfare,  will  not  lose 
ground  in  communities  where  Friends  are 
faithful.  There  are  many  who  do  not  yet 
clearly  comprehend  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  divine  revelation  who  are  ready  to  gather 
to  us,  scarcely  knowing  why  it  is  so.  They 
see  those  who  are  faithful,  in  the  possession  of 
a  peaceful  spirit,  manifesting  in  their  daily 
walks  uprightness  and  contentment,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
a  Power  which  enables  the  mind  to  overcome 
temptation  and  strengthens  it  against  evil 
suggestions. 

To  the  humble  seeker  after  Truth,  consistent 
Friends  have  ever  been  bright  examples, 
throwing  out  rays  of  light  and  cheering  com- 
fort in  every  direction.  In  their  little  meet- 
ings many  of  the  weary  have  found  rest ;  in 
words  of  sympathy  they  have  found  encourage- 
ment, and  freely  have  they  partaken.  Through 
this  help,  their  minds  have  been  lifted  up 
from  earthly  cares,  and  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  join  the  body  in  thanksgiving  and 
praises  to  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 

gift.  ;}i     *  * 


C  R  A  P 


FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTER 


With  the  two  articles  signed  L.  J.  R.  in  your 
paper  (of  11th  3d  mo.),  one  prose,  the  other 
poetry,  I  was  very  much  pleased.  The  com- 
painson  of  children  to  "  buds "  was  most 
happy,  and  it  awakened  many  pleasing  rem- 
iniscences, one  of  which  I  feel  induced  to  tell 
thee. 

About  four  years  ago  I  was  very  sick  for 
some  weeks,  and  I  felt  myself  so  near  the 
thin  partition  that  separates  the  world  of  life 
from  the  spirit  world,  that  I  thought,  in  my 
weak  condition,  I  could  hear  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  angels  on  the  other  side,  and  I  was 
daily  expecting  to  join  their  company,  and  as 
near  wishing  to  do  so  as  a  patient  acceptance 
of  all  the  Divine  dispensations,  which  I  regard 
a  paramount  duty,  would  allow. 

On  my  dear  wife  coming  into  the  chamber 
one  morning  when  I  was  in  very  great  suffer- 
ing, I  said  to  her,  in  the  language  of  Herder, 
when  near  his  close,  '*  Give  me  a  great  thought 
to  refresh  my  spirit. '  Just  then  a  neighbor 
entered  the  chamber,  whose  wife,  knowing  I 
was  fond  of  flowers,  had  sent  by  him  a  most 
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J  ibeautiful  bouquet  of  fuschias  and  other  Fall 
1  flowers.    As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room, 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  my  dear,  is  just  what  I 
it  wanted ;  these  are  great  thoughts.    Each  of 

those  flowers  is  the  embodiment  of  what  has 
9  occupied  the  Divine  mind,"  and  as  they  sat 
ff  ©n  the  mantel  before  me  they  occupied  my 

rind  pleasantly  all  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
id  caused  me  to  forget  my  suffering. 
If  flowers  are  such  "  great  thoughts,"  and 
it  can  exert  so  happy  an  influence,  how  much 
;r  more  of  both  attach  to  those/' buds"  to  which 
y  L.  J.  R.  likens  them  ?    Well  may  she  say : 

"  But  brighter  than  sun-ray — dearer  far 
y  Than  voice  of  song-bird  free  : 

ly  'The  ringing  laugh,  and  the  merrj  shout, 

]l  And  the  children's  minstrelsy." 

le  Oh  !  rich  are  the  homes,  and  blest  the  hearts, 

il  Where  these  buds  of  promise  grow  ; 

The  purest  and  truest  joys  of  life 
From  their  careful  culture  grow." 

It 

8|  Many  years  ago  a  valued  friend  of  mine, 
now  deceased,  advanced  the  sentiment  that 
BO  two  persons  would  acquire  the  same  ideas 
by  reading  a  page  of  any  book.  Much  would 
•depend  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader — its  cul- 
iture,  experience,  powers  of  imagination,  asso- 
'ciation,  and  perhaps  mood  and  temperament 
— and  this  sentiment  of  my  friend  was  con- 
firmed, for  I  do  not  believe  any  other  reader 
would  have  had  the  same  ideas  awakened  by 
leading  the  "Buds,"  by  L.  J.  R.,  that  were 
brought  before  my  mind.  And  must  it  not 
be  in  great  measure  the  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual heart  that  enables  us  to  find  "tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  the.  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everything  .^" 

With  the  prose  article  of  L.  J.  R.,  in  the 
same  number,  I  was  equally  well  pleased. 
The  writer  represents  the  value  of  a  "  doubt" 
in  a  striking  and  poetical  manner  when  she 
says,  "  The  mind  never  reaches  out  after  the 
new  until  it  doubts  the  old."  I  once  attempted 
to  express  the  same  idea,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Intelligencer,  perhaps.  "  In  investiga- 
tions, a  doubt  is  of  great  value,  because  it  leads 
the  mind  to  a  re-examination  of  the  subject, 
when  it  may  detect  the  error  or  confirm  the 
truth  of  its  position."  But  I  prefer  the  dress 
in  which  L.  J.  R.  has  clothed  the  idea.  I 
must  quote,  too,  in  approval,  the  following 
beautiful  sentiment :  "I  am  never  so  melted 
into  sympathy  with  the  unrest  of  the  world  in 
its  searches  after  God,  as  when  in  the  society 
of  a  man  who,  from  the  positive  side  of  the 
Universe,  sees  the  Divine  only  in  the  path 
through  which  he  has  traveled. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  beautiful  and  instructive  essay,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  word  "alone," 
•after  "intellect"  has  been  accidentally  omit- 
,ed,  and  that  it  was  intended  by  the  author 


to  read :  "  It  is  not  by  intellect  alone  that 
man  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  Redeemer." 
He  certainly  cannot  come  to  this  knowledge 
without  intellect.  The  understanding  and  the 
heart  or  soul  are  both,  when  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, illuminated  by  the  same  glorious  efful- 
gence which  proceeds  from  the  eternal  source 
of  light,  truth,  and  love. 

In  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  this 
morning  I  was  arrested  with  the  thought  wf 
David,  when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  my  Redeemer."  Many  religious 
professors  attach  great  importance  to  what  is 
called  the  outward  atonement  or  personal 
sufferings  of  Jesus  as  being  the  only  means 
of  man's  salvation.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  all  who  preceded  Jesus  were  left  with- 
out hope  ?  Nay,  for  David  says,  "  The  Lord 
is  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer.^'  -And 
again,  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is  m7  light  and 
my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid?"  David  evidently  had  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  a  present  power  that 
could  save  from  all  evil.  He  also  says,  "  I 
have  trusted  in  the  Lord,  therefore  I  shall  not 
slide." 

Surely  the  redeeming  Power  has  been  the 
same  in  all  ages.  I  cannot  receive  as  truth 
any  view  that  conflicts  with  the  positive 
Scripture  testimony,  "  I  am  God,  and  beside 
me  there  is  no  Saviour." 

We  are  saved  from  sin  through  a  submis- 
sion to  the  sanctifying  power  of  divine  grace, 
and  of  this  grace  we  have  all  received.  This 
accords  with  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "  The  grace  of  God,  chat  bringeth  sal- 
vation, hath  appeared  unto  all  men."  The 
older  I  grow,  the  more  earnest  are  my  desires 
that  we  may  receive  the  Truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity as  taught  by  the  life  and  precepts  of 
the  blessed  Jesus.  Many  are  his  testimonies 
to  the  importance  of  an  upright  walking  be- 
fore God  and  man,  and  nowhere  do  we  find 
him  enforcing  this  or  that  abstract  dogma  as 
an  essential  to  acceptance  with  our  heavenly 
Father.  He  says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  &c."  Again, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets,"  and  He  shows 
there  is  nothing  in  mere  profession — "  Not 
every  one  that  sayeth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven." 


I  do  not  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  law  or 
word  of  God,  for  I  believe  this  would  not  have 
been  left  in  a  form  so  subject  to  alteration, 
perversion,  or  even  annihilation,  adman's  willf 
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when  it  could  be  written  indelibly  upon  the 
heart  and  thus  be  always  with  us.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  undervaluing  in  the 
least  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  but  I 
desire  to  place  them  where  I  believe  they 
were  designed  to  be  kept. 

We,  as  a  Society,  acknowledge  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  ministers,  but  their  communications 
are  generally  imbued  with  some  evidence  of 
individual  thought.  So  also  with  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  we  acknowledge  they  were  inspired, 
but  as  they  were  written  amid  the  surround- 
ings of  a  superstitious  age,  they  are  not 
wholly  free  from  that  spirit. 

When  I  read  the  recorded  experience  of 
inspired  men,  who  lived  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  find  therein  that  which  is  corrobora- 
tive pf  my  own  knowledge  of  the  dealings  of 
the  Most  High  with  His  children  or  people, 
I  am  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  He 
is  unchangeable — that  He  is  and  has  been 
the  same  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  here  the  Scripture  record  is  a  strength 
and  help  to  me. 

FRIENDS'  mTELLIGENOER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  18,  1874. 
DIED. 

BROWN. — At  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Winchester, 
Va.,  on  the  5th  of  3d  mo.,  1874,  Jane  C,  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  H.  and  Martha  Brown,  in  the  63d 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Ridge  Particular  and 
Hopewell  Monthly  Meeticgs. 

CANBY.— On  the  8th  of  3d  mo.,  1874,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Yarmouth,  Ontario,  Canada,  Elizabeth  B., 
wife  of  Amos  G.  Canby,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age. 
The  deceased  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  manifesting  in  her  life  and  conver- 
sation a  possession  of  that  Divine  grace  which  is 
sufficient  for  our  help.  Gentle  and  loving,  she  was 
an  example  of  meekness  and  patience  under  the 
many  and  various  trials  which  beeet  her  path.  Her 
illness  was  lingering,  and  her  desire  was  often  ex- 
pressed, that  she  might  be  enabled  to  bear  with 
patience  to  the  end. 

RIDGEWAY.— On  the  8th  of  3d  mo.,  1874,  of 
paralysis,  Rebecca  Ridgeway,  of  Colerain  Township, 
Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  She  moved 
to  Ohio  with  her  father,  John  Pickering,  in  1802, 
from  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 

GARRETSON.— On  Seventh-day  morning,  the 
28th  of  3d  mo.,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  Mc- 
Millan, near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  Jazer 
Garretson,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  of 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mental  faculties  up  to  the  time  of  his 
last  illness,  he  calmly  and  peacefully  descended,  step 
by  step,  the  declivity  of  time,  evincing  by  his  de- 
portment and  character  that  religion  to  him  was 
not  a  mere  form,  but  a  life. 

HUSBAND.— Of  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  27th 
of  3d  month,  1874,  Mary  R.,  wife  of  Thomas  J. 
Husband  ;   an  Elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 


Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Spruce  Street.  This 
valued  and  much  loved  Friend  was  of  a  meek  and 
gentle  spirit.  She  was  faithful  to  the  principle  of 
Life  and  Light  manifested  in  her  own  mind,  which 
enabled  her  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment— the  path  "that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day." 

ACTON.— On  Seventh-day,  the  14th  of  2d  mo., 
1874,  at  his  residence,  near  Deerfield,  Cumberland 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Clement  Acton,  in  the  31st  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

LUKENS.— On  the  7th  of  2d  mo  ,  1874,  at  her 
residence  in  Horsham,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa,,  Martha, 
wife  of  Isaac  Lukens,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age  j 
a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 


PROGKESS  OF  ANTI  SI  AVERY  AMONG  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  93.) 

1713.  The  epistle  from  London  makes  the 
following  reply : 

''You  had  better  first  have  advised  with 
other  plantations  and  so  have  stated  the  case 
conjunctly  ;  for  want  whereof  we  shall  say 
the  less,  until  such  time  as  it  is  more  generally 
represented.  Only  this  we  think  meet  to  im- 
part to  you,  as  the  sense  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, that  the  importing  them  from  their  na- 
tive country,  by  Friends,  is  not  a  commend- 
able nor  allowable  practice ;  and  we  hope 
Friends  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  same„ 
remembering  the  command  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." — Mich- 
ener's  Retrospect. 

1714.  Extract  from  the  epistle  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  London  :  "We  also  kindly 
received  your  advice  about  negroe  slaves,  and 
we  are  one  wilh  you,  that  the  multiplying 
of  them  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence, 
and,  therefore,  a  law  was  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, laying  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds  upon' 
every  one  imported  there,  which  law  the 
Queen  was  pleased  to  disannul. 

We  could  heartily  wish  that  a  way  might 
be  found  to  stop  the  bringing  in  more  here, 
or  at  least  that  Friends  may  be  less  concerned 
in  buying  or  selling  of  any  that  may  be 
brought  in,  and  hope  for  your  assistance  with 
the  government  if  any  further  law  should  be 
made  discouraging  the  importation.  We  know 
not  of  any  Friend  amongst  us  that  has  any 
hand  or  concern  in  bringing  any  out  of  their 
own  country. 

And  we  are  of  the  same  mind  with  you, 
that  the  practice  is  not  commendable  or  allow- 
able amongst  Friends  ;  and  we  take  the  free- 
dom to  acquaint  you  that  our  request  unto  you 
was,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  consult,  or 
advise  with  Friends  in  other  plantations  where 
they  are  more  numerous  than  with  us,  because 
they  hold  a  correspondence  with  you,  but  not 
with  us,  and  your  meeting  may  better  prevail 
with  them,  and  your  advice  prove  more  effec- 
tual. 
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1715.  If  any  Friends  are  concerned  in  the 
mportation  of  negroes,  let  them  be  dealt 
vith,  and  advised  to  avoid  that  practice,  ac- 
jording  to  the  sense  of  former  meetings  in 
hat  behalf,  and  that  all  Friends  who  have, 
►r  keep,  negroes,  do  use  and  treat  them  with 
lumanity  and  a  Christian  spirit,  and  that  all 
.0  forbear  judging  or  reflecting  on  one  another, 
ither  in  public  or  private,  concerning  the  de- 
aining  or  keeping  them  servants. 

1716.  Chester  Meeting's  report  mentions 
lieir  concern  about  the  practice  of  buying 
egroes  imported,  urging  that  former  minutes 
nd  orders  are  not  sufficient  to  discourage 
leir  importation,  and,  therefore,  request  that 
0  Friends  may  buy  any  negroe  slaves  that 
lay  be  imported  for  the  future. 

As  to  the  proposal  from  Chester  Meeting 
bout  negroes,  there  being  no  more  in  it  than 
as  proposed  to  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  this 
leeting  cannot  see  any  better  conclusion 
lan  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  last  meet- 
g,  and  therefore  do  confirm  the  same. 

And  yet,  in  condescension  to  such  Friends 
;  are  straightened  in  their  minds  against  the 
)lding  them,  it  is  desired  that  Friends  gen- 
ally  do  as  much  as  may  be  to  avoid  buying 
ch  negroes  as  shall  hereafter  be  brought  in, 
ther  than  offend  any  Friends  who  are 
:ainst  it.  Yet  this  is  only  caution  and  not 
asure." 

It  would  appear  there  are  some  who  would 

Iillow  their  earnestness  to  be  curbed  by 
minute  of  1715,  as  the  following  old 
uscript  evidences  in  the  disown ment  of  a 
ster  for  his  faithfulness  to  principle : 
A  minit  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
ids,  held  at  Philadelphia  the  3d  of  12th 
th,  1717-18. 
paper  signed  by  John  Harmep,  directed 
[is  meeting,  relative  to  slaves  and  cast- 
)f  lotts,  was  read  ;  whereupon  the  ffriends 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  reported 
they  had  dealt  wth  the  said  John  Harmer 
isorderly  practices  in  reading  and  pub- 
ug  papers  tending  to  division  ;  and  the 
t  of  the  said  meeting  was  also  read,  show- 
hat  they  had  admonished  him  to  give  up 
aid  papers  to  that  meeting,  and  to  desist 
those  practices  ;  which  he  refusing  to  do, 
concurring  with  other  meetings  who  had 
:-e  dealt  with  him,  did  lett  him  know  that 
1^  should  forbear  to  offer  his  gift  publicly, 
,e:  ler  in  Minestry  or  prayer,  for  that  ffriends 
c«  Id  not  receive  it  from  him  as  one  in  unity  ; 
fi  n  which  judgment  he  appealed  to  this 
n  iting. 

low,  notwithstanding  the  said  John  Har- 
n  ■  doth  not  himself  appear  in  this  meeting 
t(  prosecute  his  said  appeal ;  yet  being  in- 
ft  Qed  that  he  still  continues  the  same  prac- 
ti  3  which  may  be  of  evil  consequence  against 
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the  peace,  unity  and  charity  which  ought 
rather  to  be  maintained  and  cultivated  among 
ffriends  ;  and  this  meeting  being  also  informed 
how  fully  and  tenderly  the  said  John  Harmer 
hath  bin  dealt  v/ith  by  ffriends,  both  at  Rhod 
Island  and  at  Philadelphia,  in  their  meetings 
of  ministers  ;  and  haveing  fully  considered 
and  duely  weighed  the  whole  matter,  doe  see 
it  necessary  as  much  as  in  us  lyes  to  endeavor 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  pernisious  practices  ;  and 
in  order  thereunto  this  meeting  doth  confirm 
the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  and  give  this  as  our  further 
sence  and  judgment,  viz  :  That  the  said  John 
Harmer  cannot  be  accounted  or  esteemed  a 
member  in  unity  among  ffriends  until  he  for- 
bare  such  practices  as  are  contrary  to  the 
established  and  known  discipline  among 
ffriends  as  aforesaid,  and  particularly  to  the 
caution  and  advice  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1715,  and  that  he  condemn  the  same  to  the 
sattisfaction  of  this  meeting. 

True  copy,  Richard  Hill. 
1719.  Advised  that  none  among  us  be  con- 
cerned in  the  fetching  or  importing  negroe 
slaves  from  their  own  country  or  elsewhere^ 
And  that  all  Friends  who  have  any  of  them 
do  treat  them  with  humanity  and  in  a  Chris- 
tian manner,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  Principles  of 
Truth,  and  inculcate  morality  in  them. 

In  1729,  Chester  (now  Concord)  Quarterly 
Meeting  sent  up,  Inasmuch  as  we  are  re- 
stricted, by  a  rule  of  Discipline,  from  being 
concerned  in  fetching  or  importing  negroe 
slaves  from  their  own  country,  whether  it  is 
not  as  reasonable  that  we  should  be  restricted 
from  buying  them  when  imported. — Michener. 

1730.  Friends  of  this  meeting  resuming 
the  consideration  of  the  proposition  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  relating  to  the  purchasing 
of  such  negroes  as  may  hereafter  be  imported, 
and  having  reviewed  and  considered  the  for- 
mer minutes  relating  thereto,  and  having 
maturely  deliberated  thereon,  are  now  of 
opinion  that  Friends  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
of  making  any  such  purchases  for  the  future, 
it  being  disagreeable  to  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing :  and  this  meeting  recommends  it  to  the 
care  of  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  to  see 
that  such  who  may  be,  or  are  likely  to  be, 
found  in  that  practice,  may  be  admonished 
and  cautioned  how  they  ofiend  herein. 

From  The  Christian  Union. 
COLOR  OF  THE  STAES. 

In  a  transparent  atmosphere,  especially  in 
a  southern  clime,  the  stars  do  not  all  appear 
with  the  white  brilliancy  of  the  diamond ; 
here  and  there  they  are  discovered  sparkling 
in  every  shade  ot  red,  green,  blue  and  violet. 
This  play  of  color  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
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double  stars,  so  called  because  they  consist  of 
two  or  more  suns  kept  together  by  the  bond 
of  mutual  attraction,  and  revolving  in  orbits 
■according  to  their  mass,  either  one  around  the 
other,  or  both  around  a  common  centre  of 
:gravity.  To  the  naked  eye  their  appearance 
ifi  that  of  a  single  star,  on  account  of  their 
close  proximity,  but  on  the  application  of  suf- 
^cient  magnifying  power,  they  are  found  to 
consist  of  two  or  more  suns  intimately  con- 
nected. Such  a  system  is  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful constellation  of  Orion  (in  the  Sword), 
•consisting  of  sixteen  stars,  when  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye  there  seems  but  one.  A  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  double  stars  from  their 
great  diversity  of  color,  which  occasioned  Sir 
John  Herschel  to  remark,  in  describing  a 
cluster  in  the  Southern  Cross,  that  it  resem- 
bled a  splendid  ornament  composed  of  the 
richest  jewels.  While  the  majority  of  single 
stars  shine  with  a  white  light,  in  double  stars 
the  companion  is  almost  always  blue,  green, 
or  red,  thus  contrasting  with  the  white  light 
of  the  larger  or  central  star. 

The  cause  of  these  colors  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry.  Zollner  was  the  first  to 
express  the  idea  that  as  all  known  substances, 
in  their  transition  from  a  state  of  incandes- 
cence to  that  of  a  lower  temperature,  pass 
through  the  stage  of  red  heat,  so  the  fixed 
stars,  in  their  process  of  development  from 
the  condition  of  glowing  gas  through  the 
p^^riod  of  an  incandescent  liquid  state,  and  the 
subsequent  development  of  floating  scorial,  or 
gradual  formation  of  a  cold  non  luminous 
surface,  must  be  subject  to  a  change  of  color, 
as  well  as  to  a  gradual  diminution  of  light. 

Huggins  remarks  that  as  the  source  of  stel- 
lar light  is  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  matter, 
it  appears  very  probable  that  at  the  time  of 
its  emission  the  light  of  all  stars  is  alike  white. 
The  colors  in  which  we  see  them  must,  there- 
fore, be  produced  by  certain  changes  which 
the  light  has  undergone  since  its  emission.  It 
has  been  shown  from  observations  with  the 
spectroscope,  by  a  method  which  our  limited 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe,  that  the 
€olors  of  the  stars  are,  without  doubt,  pro- 
duced by  the  vapors  of  certain  substances 
contained  in  their  atmospheres. 


It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  man  or 
woman  can  go  far  through  life  testing  every 
purpose  by  a  high  standard  of  duty,  without 
eventually  coming  to  feel  thatthere  is  something 
more  eternal  than  the  things  that  are  seen, 
that  there  is  a  sovereign  righteousness  and 
wisdom  over  all  things,  or  without  having  en- 
kindled strong  hopes,  if  not  a  firm  trust,  in 
the  existence  of  his  moral  part  beyond  the 
grave.  G.  A.  Thayer. 


TOO  MUCH  EXPLANATION. 

A  bright  lad  being  asked  how  he  liked  his 
teacher,  replied,  "  Very  much  ;  he  is  very 
kind  and  very  anxious  that  we  may  learn, 
only  he  explains  too  much.  I  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  see  things  for  myself" 

In  regard  to  explanation,  there  may  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.    Some  attempt  to  ex- 
plain that  which  needs  no  explanation — that 
which  no  explanation  can  make  clearer.  All 
such  efforts  must  be  very  tiresome  to  a  class, 
It  is  fatal  to  the  habit  of  attention.    A  pupil 
may  be  induced  to  attend  to  an  explanatioE 
which  explains  something  to  him,  though  th( 
explanation  may  be  dull.    He  cannot  be 
made  to  attend  to  that  which  gives  him  nc 
new  ideas,  and  causes  no  mental  activity  J 
Some  err  by  explaining  at  large  that  whicr 
the  pupils  could  be  led  to  think  out  for  them 
selves.    It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  teachei 
to  supercede  the  necessity  of  effort  on  th( 
part  of  the  pupil.    What  the  pupil  needs  i; 
not  merely  to  understand  the  subject  but  t(^ 
understand  it  if  possible  by  his  own  efibrts 
The  latter  is  much  more  important  than  th 
former.    The  proper  exercise  of  the  mind  ii 
acquiring  knowledge  is  often  more  beneficia 
than  the  possession  of  the  knowledge.  Th 
mind  was  made  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  t 
acquire  it  in  a  certain  way.    It  is  only  whe 
knowledge  is  acquired  in  the  way  designe 
by  the  Creator  that  its  highest  benefits  aij 
received. 

It  may  be  objected  that  time  will  be  lost  b 
leaving  the  pupii  to  think  out  the  explan 
tion  ;  that  the  teacher  may  in  a  moment  pi 
him  in  possession  of  knowledge  which  it  ma 
take  him  hours  to  acquire.    That  may  be  s( 
still  it  may  be  asked,  May  not  this  effort 
get  the  explanation  for  himself  be  more  val 
able  to  him  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  tira 
than  receiving  it  second  hand  would  b 
The  amount  of  knowledge  would  in  bo 
cases  be  the  same ;  but  not  so  the  conditi 
of  the  mind.    In  one  case,  the  law  of  ment 
growth  has  been  obeyed.    In  the  one  cai 
that  was  the  positive  exercise  of  power  ;  in  t 
other,  the  passive  reception  of  knowledj  fj 
The  pupil  need  not  be  left  to  think  out 
desired  explanation  alone.     The  recitati 
hour  should  be  one  of  vigorous  mental 
tivity.    The  members  of  the  class  should 
led  to  think  out  many  things  in  the  cla 
room.  They  can  be  led  to  do  this  by  judicic 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

To  think  out  an  explanation,  is  to  see  wl  k 
is  true  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  obj 
of  the  explanation  is  to  present  such  tru 
as  being  seen  will  make  the  subject  und 
stood.  What  the  pupil  needs  is  to  see  tb 
truths.    Instead  of  telling  them,  the  teac 
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hould  ask  questions  which  will  turn  their 
ttention  to  the  desired  truths. 

Questioning  is  pointing  the  mental  eye  in 
tie  direction  of  the  truth.  When  you  wish 
have  your  friends  see  a  beautiful  tree  or  a 
orgeous  cloud,  you  cause  him  to  turn  his 
yes  towards  those  objects.  You  thus  place 
lem  within  the  range  of  his  vision  and  he  sees 
em.  The  teacher  wishes  his  pupil  to  under- 
and,  that  is,  to  see,  certain  truths.  By  skill- 
1  questions,  he  turns  the  pupiFs  mind  to- 
ards  those  truths.  He  places  them  within 
nge  of  his  mental  vision.  The  pupil  thus 
es  them  for  himself,  though  he  might  not 
ve  done  so  without  the  action  of  the 
acher.  The  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  lead 
e  pupil  to  see  and  to  act  for  himself. — The 
oravian. 

From  The  [LondonJ  Friend. 

:he  countess  matilda  von  dee  recke 

volmerstein.* 
[Prominently  among  the  men  who,  after  the 
-rible  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  strove  to 
id  up  the  wounds  which  Germany  had  suf- 
'ed,  was  the  name  of  Count  Adelberdt  von 
[r  Recke.  Young,  earnest,  and  full  of  the 
iristian  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  he  de- 
[ted  his  whole  time  and  property  to  the  good 
others  ;  but  his  chief  work  was  at  Diissel- 
d,  in  Westphalia,  where  he  turned  an  old 
fappist  Abbey  into  a  home  for  orphans,  of 
lom  there  was,  no  doubt,  an  unusual  num- 
in  Germany  at  that  time.  Like  Mr. 
iller,  at  Bristol  (of  whose  Orphan-house 
lisselthal  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype), 
carried  on  his  work  by  faith  and  prayer, 
(owing  that  his  own  future  was  insufficient 
all  that  he  had  undertaken,  but  trusting 
IGod  to  supply  his  need  by  putting  it  into 
|}  hearts  of  Christians  to  help  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1824,  when  he  was  trav- 
ing  on  behalf  of  his  Institution,  he  found 
[nself  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
(ong  many  friends  hitherto  personally  un- 
)wn  to  him,  but  who  knew  him  well  by  the 
'ort  of  his  noble  life.  Among  these  was  a 
[jDtess  Burghaus,  who  had  lon^  been  inter- 
?d  in  his  work,  and  now  acted  as  his  hostess 
jBreslau.  Her  niece,  Matilda  von  Pfeil, 
1  been  brought  up  at  the  Moravian  school 
[Grnadenfrei,  and  had  there  received  deep 
gious  impressions,  which  do  not  appear  to 
^e  been  weakened  on  her  return  home, 
|ugh  her  parents  were  not  at  that  time  de- 
5d  Christians.  It  is  this  niece,  as  the 
der  will  have  conjectured,  who  is  the  cen 
figure  of  the  biography  before  us.  Ten 
[rs  younger  than  Count  von  der  Recke,  she, 

I* Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Countess  Von  der 
'je  Volmerstein.  Seeley,  18*74.  (Pp.326.)  (Trans- 
ti  from  the  German  by  Margaret  Fox.'') 


too,  had  heard  of  his  philanthropic  labors, 
and  had  sold  her  jewels  and  ornaments  for  the 
good  of  Diisselthal,  and  evidently  cherished 
the  thought  of  him  in  her  heart  as  that 
of  a  true  Christian  hero. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Count 
Recke  was  brought  to  visit  Matilda  and  her 
parents  at  their  country  house,  not  far  from 
Breslau.  His  introducer  was  Baroness  Seid- 
litz,  a  lady  who  had  taken  a  motherly  inter- 
est in  Matilda's  spiritual  growth,  and  had 
co-operated  in  her  modest  efibrts  on  behalf  of 
Diisselthal. 

"  The  morning  hours  flew  fast  by  in  ani- 
mated conversation  on  things  whose  aim  and 
end  is  eternity — intercourse  such  as  quickly 
unites  hearts  which  think  and  feel  alike.  Be- 
fore he  left  Wildschutz,  Count  Recke,  who  as 
builder  of  Diisselthal,  took  a  great  interest 
in  such  things,  was  taken  over  the  house, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  a  few  years  before, 
and  came  into  Matilda's  large  and  pretty  sit- 
ting-room, where  her  journal  was  lying  on  the 
table.  Baroness  Seidlitz  knew  with  what 
child-like  humility  Matilda  looked  up  to  the 
friend  she  had  long  known  at  a  distance,  and 
how  often  she  felt  the  want  of  such  counsel ; 
she  knew,  too,  her  young  friend's  frank  and 
unsophisticated  nature,  all  the  truthfulness 
and  simplicity  of  her  heart ;  so  she  ventured 
to  take  the  journal  from  the  table,  and,  with 
a  look  of  interrogation  at  the  owner,  to  hand 
it  to  the  Count,  who,  however,  turned  to  Ma- 
tilda and  said,  *  I  can  only  open  the  book 
with  your  permission.  May  I  take  it  with 
me  ?'  Her  unbounded  trust  in  him,  and  her 
wish  that  he  might  help  her  to  the  way  to 
holiness  and  God,  caused  her  to  consent  with- 
out a  blush,  and  without  hesitation  ;  though 
she  knew  that  in  these  pages,  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  every  secret  thought  of  her  heart 
had  been  written  down  ;  a  record  of  her 
faults,  and  a  transcript  even  of  long  past  sor- 
rows ;  recollections  of  afflictions  which  had 
been  laid  upon  her ;  a  picture  of  all  the 
blessings  and  joys  for  which  she  had  every 
day  so  heartily  thanked  God." 

"  The  Count  took  the  book  with  thanks,  to 
look  through  it,  as  Matilda  supposed,  in  Bres- 
lau, and  return  it  to  her  by  Baroness  Seidlitz, 
with  his  advice.  But  his  time  there  did  not* 
allow  of  this.  He  took  it  with  him  ;  and 
sitting  in  the  carriage  on  his  Jong  homeward 
journey,  he  read  page  after  page  with  grow- 
ing interest,  till  a  voice  seem  to  speak  ever 
more  loudly  and  clearly  in  his  ear  and  heart 
the  suggestion  that  had  darted  through  his 
mind  at  Wildschutz,  '  This  would  be  the  rijLrht 
mother  for  your  poor  children,  and  the  fitting 
wife  for  you.'  " 

This  was  the  conclusion  which  he  came  to  in 
the  secret  of  his  heart ;  but  Matilda  knew  noth- 
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ing  of  it  then,  and  even  had  to  wait  for  more 
than  five  months  before  she  received  any 
tidings  from  the  Count.  Our  readers  will 
probably  agree  with  us  that  this  was  almost 
too  hard  a  trial  for  a  young  and  ardent  spirit ; 
but  in  those  days  posts  were  slow  and  infre- 
quent, the  business  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
was  absorbing,  and,  perhaps,  there  may  have 
been  in  its  founder  a  little  of  that  detachment 
of  mind  from  personal  thoughts  and  interests 
which  has  often  made  great  philanthropists, 
like  great  poets  and  great  philosophers,  un- 
consciously somewhat  harsh  in  their  relations 
towards  the  more  sympathetic  nature  of 
woman.  If  it  was  so,  and  if  Matilda  was 
tried  in  some  slight  degree  like  Milton's  wife, 
she  bore  the  trial  nobly,  and  came  out  of  it 
ennobled  and  purified.  After  five  months 
she  received  a  letter  from  the  Count  asking 
her  to  come  and  help  him  at  Diisselthal.  This 
her  parents  refused  to  allow,  but  a  friendly 
correspondence  continued  between  them,  ripen- 
ing soon  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  Many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  but  at  length, 
after  eighteen  months  of  separation,  the  bride- 
groom, whom  she  had  only  seen  once  for  a 
few  hours,  came  to  claim  her  as  his  own.  On 
the  9  th  of  October,  1826,  they  were  married, 
and  after  some  months  spent  at  Berlin,  he 
took  her  back  with  him  to  the  arduous  duties 
and  noble  pleasures  of  his  Diisselthal  home. 

How  she  fulfilled  those  duties,— how  the 
young  bride  of  twenty-six  occupied  the  post 
of  mother  to  the  375  orphan  children,  as  well 
as  that  of  secretary  and  treasurer  to  her  hus- 
band, often  sorely  harrassed  with  work  and 
money  troubles, — our  readers  will  find  out 
from  the  biography.  An  extract  or  two  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  clouded  and  anxious  side 
of  their  life  for  twenty  years  (from  1827  to 
1847)  at  Diisselthal  ;  the  happier  side  can- 
not be  so  easily  indicated  in  a  mere  outline 
sketch. 

^  18th  December,  1827.— "The  report  I  men- 
tioned before,  that  Diisselthal  was  bankrupt, 
brought  together  in  a  short  time  such  a  mass 
of  creditors,  whose  claim  was  often  a  mere 
trifle,  that  in  the  first  fortnight  after  our  re- 
turn from  Elberfeld  I  could  not  lay  down  the 
pen  of  the  account-book,  or  the  key  of  the 
.cash  box.  We  had  nothing,  and  daily  just 
so  much  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
that  every  one  went  away  satisfied,  though 
we  never  retained  more  in  the  cash-box  than 
what  we  required  to  cover  the  demands  of  the 
day." 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1828,  her  eldest  child, 
a  little  girl,  was  born,  "  In  the  following 
October,  she  discharged  an  incompetent  house- 
keeper, and  again  undertook  her  work. 
While  a  young  girl  watched  by  the  cradle  of 
her  sleeping  child,  the  young  mother  was  to 


be  seen  soon  after  five  in  the  morning  in  thi 
dairy,  busily  skimming  the  cream ;  then  il  in 
the  store  room  ;   later,  in  the  dairy  again  m 
washing  the  butter  herself ;  then  overseein;  In 
everything  in  the  great  house,  giving  ou  m 
work,  visiting  the  sick,  and  later  by  the  child'  !i« 
cradle   with   the  great  account-books.    A  i 
mid  day  again  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  I  remem  io 
ber  that  one  day,  about  ten  years  later,  tire  i  ie 
out  with  cutting  two  hundred  helpings  f 
meat,  she   fell   down  faint  by  the  kitcher  ep 
table."  s 
1839  (a  letter  from  her  husband,  detained  -c  ft 
Berlin  by  business) :  "  My  beloved,  darlin  ct 
wife, — You  will  now  have  the  joy  of  havin  i 
your  Adelaide,  the  friend  of  your  rose-colore  f 
years  with  you — or  are  the  years  which  yo  iti 
have  spent  with  me  the  rose  colored  ones  lo 
Well,  at  least  to  me  they  are  the  dearest  an  iic 
rosiest  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  therefore  tl:  id 
time  I  am  obliged  to  spend  here  without  yoi  as 
is  very  heavy  and  bitter  to  me."  ^ 
She  writes,  apparently  in  1840  :  "  We  ha'"' 
to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange  on  a  certain  da; 
without  having  an  idea  where  the  money  wj  ™ 
to  come  from.    I  prayed  the  Lord  to  provic'^| 
for  it,  and  He  gave  me  the  joy  of  confidend'y 
which  rose  each  day,  the  more  our  secretai  | 
troubled  us  with  his  unbelief,  and  daily  aske(|' 
'But  where  shall  we  get  money  for  the  pa;'™ 
ment?'    The  day  appeared  and  with  it  r 
money,  and  yet  our  faith  did  not  waver,  bi'"' 
grew  to  firmness  ;  and  Adelberdt  said  to  tl 
secretary,  '  Go  to  the  post,  and  learn  to  I'  ''^ 
ashamed  of  your  unbelief!'  without  beii  ™ 
able  to  foresee  that  anything  was  really  thei  ''t 
but  trusting  solely  in  the  Lord  that,  havii'J" 
seen  our  need,  He  could  not  abandon  us  '"^f 
it,  but  help  us  out  of  it  by  His  might ;  f  '^^ 
He  knew  i^,  and  He  helps  those  that  as  J" 
The  secretary  went  off"  with  the  words,  '  B !  ™' 
if  I  do  not  find  it,  what  then?    '  Only 
was  the  answer  of  my  husband,  and 
prayers  accompanied  him.    When  he  car'  ^ 
back,  he  handed  us,  with  tears  in  his  ey< 
the  empty  envelope  which  had  contained  t 
one  thousand  dollars,  with  which  he  had  pa 
the  bill.    The  Lord  knew  our  need  before  | 
knew  it,  and  had  provided  for  it.    In  Ber]  • 
lived  a  good  pious  baker,  who  came  one  e' 
ning  to  a  dear  friend  of  ours,  and  asked  h* 
he  could  safely  invest  one  thousand  dolla  \\ 
The  friend  named  several  safe  means  of  d  4^ 
posing  of  his  capital ;  but  the  other  shook !  lij 
head,  and  said,  '  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mea  irt 
I  want  to  know  that  it  is  used  to  the  honon  It 
the  Lord,  and  I  only  wished  to  ask  where  t 
could  best  be  done.'     The  friend  answer i  4; 
'  Well,  then,  give  it  to  D'usselthal,'  and  th<! 
were  the  one  thousand  dollars  for  which  \ 
had  trusted,  and  which  arrived  here  just  Iti; 
the  right  hour."  ; 
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ii|  "A  Saturday  seldom  closed  with  much  in 
ibe  money-box;  more  often,  indeed,  it  was 
1  mpty,  after  every  one  had  received  what  was 
ij|ue.  And  what  were  so  many  people  to  live 
an  in  the  next  week  ?    Never,  to  the  honor  of 

I  be  Lord  be  it  said,  was  the  needful  wanting." 
[<  Soon  after  this  entry  we  meet  with  an  allu- 
aiiion  to  the  visits  of  some  members  of  the  So- 
ei  iety  of  Friends — William  Allen,  with  whom 
(lie  exchanged  many  letters,  Samuel  and  Jo- 
Ji  jph  John  Gurney,  and  Elizabeth  Fry.  She 

escribes  very  graphically  the  sweet  dignity, 
a  hich  some  of  us  can  well  remember,  as  char- 

II  cteristic  of  the  last-mentioned  Friend;  and 
miids,  "Then  her  friend,  the  venerable  Allen, 
n  i)oke  of  the  happiness  of  the  children  of  God 
foere  below;  of  the  importance  of  asking  the 
leiiLoly  Spirit  to  guldens  into  all  truth;  audi 

III  Lid  so  earnestly,  *  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God, 
tl  lid  see  and  taste  how  good  the  Lord  is,'  it 
yi  las  quite  beautiful  to  hear." 

Years  after  this  interview  the  only  descend- 
\i  it  of  the  "  venerable  Allen  " — William  Al- 
jj  in  Hanbury — married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
puntess  Matilda ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  to 
yi  iv  pen  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  beauti- 
,1  record  of  a  beautiful  life. 
[That  life  was  not  closed  amidst  the  cares 
,1^1   Diisselthal.    There  came  a  time  when  in 
p,  od's  good  providence  Count  von  der  Recke 
IS  able  to  leave  that  work  to  younger  hands, 
d  to  retire  with  his  wife  to  their  estate  of 
•ashnitz,  in  her  own  beloved  Silesia.  Even 
re  he  made  for  himself  work  (especially  in 
junection  with  an  Asylum  for  Idiots  which 
founded),  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
en  of  such  an  exhausting  kind  as  that  to 
lich  he  had  devoted  his  prime.    There  is  a 
arming  description  of  the  festivities  which 
irked  their  ''silver  wedding"  in  1851,  for 
lich  we  must  refer  again  to  the  biography, 
le  time  for  the  "  golden  wedding "  is  not 
\  t  come ;  it  is  still  two  years  off  in  the  fu- 
re,  and  when  it  comes  the  celebration  of  it 
p  Qnot  be  on  earth.    The  aged  and  honored 
,j  unt  lives  still,  but  his  younger  partner  died 
L  the  5th  May,  1867,  in  the  66th  year  of  her 

lit  ^• 

Thomas  Hodgkin. 


J  The  formations  of  the  great  States  of  the 
)f  rthwest  and  of  the  strata  underlying  the  great 
lin  of  northern  lakes,  of  which,  at  present, 
g  ire  is  but  little  accurate  knowledge,  afford 
,)(  line  field  for  students  of  geology,  and  may 
ff  inish  the  key  to  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
,^  ology  that  are  now  accounted  for  by  dis- 
|i  !:ed  hypotheses.    Copper  was  recently  dis- 
ered  on  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior,  in  a 
it  which  extended  from  the  northeast  to 
'  •  southwest,  apparently  across  the  whole 


island.  It  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
gorge,  and  consists  of  globes  of  conglomerate 
rock,  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
imbedded  in  copper.  The  stones  seem  to  have 
been  moulded  by  the  action  of  waves,  and  to 
have  then  been  forced  with  the  molten  copper 
into  the  crevice  where  they  are  now  found. 
Somewhat  similar  formations  are  found  in 
other  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
large  hollow  globes  of  copper  have  been 
found  filled  with  rock  from  one  of  the  lowest 
layers  of  rock. 


LONELY,   BUT  NOT  LONESOME. 

Ye  c^ll  me  a  lanely  auld  woman, 

Wi'  naething  that's  dear  by  my  side. 

For  the  bairnies  that  ance  were  anear  me, 
My  Father,  He  wadna  let  bide. 

But  aye  in  the  licht  o'  the  mornin', 
An'  aye  when  the  shadows  are  lang, 

Come  hame  to  me  troops — sweet  fancies, 
An'  voices  that  murmur  in  sang. 

And  aft  in  the  Spring  when  the  birdies 

Are  busy  an'  buildin'  the  nest, 
I  sit  wi'  my  seam  at  the  window, 

As  gay  au'  as  pleased  as  the  best. 

Why  na  ?  when  the  gowans  are  liftin' 
Their  bit  bonny  heids  frae  the  world, 

An'  my  heart  in  the  joy  o'  their  comin' 
Is  fu'  as  it  ever  can  hold. 

Sae  dinna  ye  name  me  in  sorrow, 
I'm  down  in  life's  evenin'  alane, 

But  hame  is  na  distant  to  win  to, 
An'  a'  by  the  way  is  my  ain. 

— Christian  at  Work. 


DIFFEKENT  PATHS. 

I  lately  talked  with  one  who  strove 
To  show  that  all  my  way  was  dim, 

That  his  alone  the  road  to  heaven  ; 
And  thus  it  was  I  answered  him. 

"  Strike  not  away  the  staff  I  hold, 

You  cannot  give  me  yours,  dear  friend  ; 

Up  the  steep  hill  our  paths  are  set 
In  diflferent  ways,  to  one  sure  end. 

What,  though,  with  eagle  glance  upfixed 
On  heights  beyond  our  mortal  ken. 
You  tread  the  broad  sure  stones  of  Faith 
More  firmly  than  do  weaker  men  : 

"  To  each  according  to  his  strength  ; 

But  as  we  leave  the  plains  below. 
Let  us  carve  out  a  wider  stair, 

And  broader  pathway  thro'  the  snow. 

"And  when  upon  the  golden  crest 

We  stand  at  last  together,  freed 
From  mists  that  circle  round  ihe  base, 

And  clouds  ttat  but  obscure  our  creed. 

"  We  shall  perceive  that,  though  our  steps 
Have  wandered  wide  apart,  dear  friend, 

No  paihway  can  be  wholly  wrong 
That  tends  unto  oae  perfect  end." 

— From  Good  Woni-i. 
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Selected. 
TRUST. 

God,  Thou  art  my  rock  of  strength, 

And  my  home  is  in  Thy  arms  ; 
Thou  wilt  send  me  help  at  length, 

And  I  feel  no  wild  alarms. 
"When  my  trials  tarry  long, 

Unto  Thee  I  look  and  wait. 
Knowing  none,  though  keen  and  strong. 

Can  my  trust  in  Thee  abate. 

And  this  faith,  I  long  have  nursed, 

Comes  alone,  0  God  !  from  Thee  ; 
Thou  my  heart  didst  open  first, 

Thou  didst  set  this  hope  in  me. 
Hast  Thou  still  some  darling  plan 

Cleaving  to  the  things  of  earth  ? 
Leanest  Thou  for  aid  on  man? 

Thou  wilt  find  it  nothing  worth. 

Rather  trust  the  One,  alone, 

Whose  is  endless  power  and  love ; 
And  the  help  He  gives  His  own 

Thou  in  very  deed  shall  prove. 
On  Thee,  0  my  God  !  I  rest. 

Letting  life  float  calmly  on  ; 
For  I  know  the  last  is  best 

When  the  crown  of  joy  is  won. 

In  Thy  might  all  things  I  bear. 

In  Thy  love  find  bitter  sweet ; 
And  with  all  my  grief  and  care. 

Sit  in  patience  at  Thy  feet. 
Let  Thy  mercy's  wings  be  spread 

O'er  me  ;  keep  me  close  to  Thee; 
In  the  peace  Thy  love  doth  shed 

Let  me  dwell  eternally. 


WATER. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult.,  Professor 
Chandler,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
delivered  in  this  city  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  upon  the  composition  and 
properties  of  water,  springs,  artesian  wells, 
oceans  and  inland  seas.  We  select  from  the 
Evening  Telegraph  of  3d  mo.  24th  (which  re- 
ported his  lecture  in  full),  some  of  his  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  importance  of  pure 
drinking  water. 

"  The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal matter  in  water  is,  however,  the  most 
objectionable  impurity.  Organic  matters,  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, are  not  especially  dangerous,  but  the 
products  of  decomposing  animal  substances 
are  highly  dangerous,  even  when  in  minute 
quantities.  These  impurities  do  not  make 
themselves  apparent  to  the  taste.  On  the 
contrary,  such  waters  are  frequently  consid- 
ered unusually  fine  in  flavor,  and  persons  go 
a  great  distance  to  procure  them.  Neverthe- 
less, they  contain  an  active  poison.  Many 
diseases  of  the  most  fatal  character  are  now 
traced  to  the  use  of  water  poisoned  with  the 
soakage  from  soils  charged  with  sewage  and 
excremental  matters.  Sudden  outbreaks  of 
disease  of  a  dysenteric  character  are  often 
caused  by  an  eruption  of  sewage  into  wells, 


either  from  a  break  in  the  sewer  or  cess-pool, 
or  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  season.  Such 
contamination  of  the  water  is  not  indicated 
by  any  perceptible  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  water.  The  filtered  sewage,  clear  and 
transparent,  carries  with  it  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  i 
"  At  a  convent  in  Munich,  thirty-one  out  of^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  inmate&ij 
were  affected  with  typhoid  fever.  It  was  found 
upon  investigation  that  the  well  was  polluted 
by  sewage,  and  the  disease  disappeared  a& 
soon  as  the  proper  repairs  were  made. 

"  At  Edge  water,  on  Staten  Island,  in  1866', 
the  inmates  of  a  small  block  of  houses  were 
afflicted  with  typhoid  fever,  several  deaths  I 
occurring.    On   making   investigation,  thel 
health  officer  found  that  a  neighbor,  through  I; 
whose  land  the  underground  drain  passed, 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  closing  up  the  drain, 
thus  sending  its  contents  back  upon  this  block 
of  houses,  contaminating  the  well,  and  thus 
actually  murdering  the  unfortunate  victims  ju 
with  sewer  poison.  I 
"  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  one  of  the  health  com- 
missioners of  New  York  city,  describes  an  in-J 
teresting  case  that  came  to  his  knowledge,  » 
He  visited  an  old  school-mate,  a  clergyman,! 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  conver- 1 
sation  his  friend  told  him  of  a  family  in  which  i 
typhoid  fever  had  made  its  appearance,  fivf  - 
members  having  already  died,  while  another 
was  then  fatally  sick.    The  physician  callec  ' 
the  attention  of  his  friend  to  the  fact  tha  f 
typhoid  fever  is  now  attributed  to  the  poison 
ing  of  the  water  by  animal  refuse.    This  wai  i 
new  to  his  friend,  the  clergyman,  who  hac 
not  thought  of  attributing  it  to  anything  els( 
than  to  the  visitation  of  Providence.    The;;  ; 
went  together  to  visit  the  locality,  and  foun( 
the  house  situated  on  an  elevation,  with  al  | 
its   surroundings    admirably  arranged  fo 
health.    One  readily  believed  the  statemec  i 
that  there  had  not  been  a  case  of  sickness  i;  ; 
the  house  for  twelve  years.    A  few  weeks 
fore  the  fever  appeared,  when  the  laborers  Oij  % 
the  farm  were  busy  taking  in  the  crops,  ob  iter, 
of  the  valves  of  the  pump  got  out  of  order  fin 
Being  unable  to  get  their  usual  supply  cj  «f 
water,  and  being  too  busy  to  send  for  th  !| 
pumpmaker,  they  sent  a  man  down  to  a  neighj 
boring  spring  to  draw  water,  who,  findini 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  dip  the  water  of  thi 
spring,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  pool,  dre^  ||, 
his  supply  from  a  brook  near  by.    From  thij  fjjjj 
source  the  family  was  supplied  for  two  ei 
three  weeks.    This  stream,  higher  up,  ra  ijf,;. 
through  several  farm-yards  and  received  thi 
surface  drainage.     The  first  symptoms  (j  (jp^ 
poison  by  this  water  were  a  slight  nausea  anj  1 ' 
mild  diarrhoea;  after  several  days  typhoii  H],, 
fever  in  its  worst  form  was  ushered  in.  ( 
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jihe  entire  family  but  two  escaped  an  attack, 
md  they  did  not  use  the  water. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  villages  and 
;owns  that  "There  was  health  in  the  old 
louses,  while  there  is  death  in  the  new." 
this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  when  villages 
vere  first  settled,  the  houses  were  supplied 
nth  water  from  the  springs  on  the  hill-side, 
irhile,  as  the  dwellings  multiplied  in  number, 
hese  sources  of  supply  proving  insuflScient  or 
00  distant,  wells  were  sunk  in  the  valley, 
rhich,  of  course,  received  the  drainage  of  the 
ocality.  Hence  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and 
^phus  fevers,  diphtheria,  &c.,  which  were 
n known  to  the  early  settlers,  ultimately  be- 
ome  prevalent. 

Cholera,  though  it  does  not  originate  from 
olluted  water,  is  disseminated  chiefly  by  the 
id  of  wells,  and  other  impure  water  supplies. 
"  At  Exeter,  England,  in  1832,  one  thou- 
md  deaths  occurred  from  cholera.    A  purer 
ipply  of  water  was  then  introduced  from  a 
)cality  two  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
le  point  at  which  it  received  the  sewage  of 
le  town.    When  the  cholera  again  invaded 
le  city  in  1849,  only  forty-four  cases  oc- 
iirred,  and  in  the  cholera  season  of  1854 
lere  was  hardly  a  case. 
"  Another  very  striking  instance  occurred 
I  London.    The  famous  Broad  street  pump 
ipplied  water  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
I'icalities  of  the  West  End.    During  the  visi- 
;a ation  of  1848-9,  this  pump  killed  five  hun- 
red  persons  in  a  single  week  by  disseminating 
lolera.    The  wealthy  people  of  the  West 
nd  went  to  Brompton,  a  fashionable  sum- 
er  resort,  about  five  miles  up  the  Thames, 
id  soon  the  cholera  broke  out  among  them 
lere.    The  health  ofiicers  soon  discovered,  on 
vestigation,  that  these  people  had  been  in 
e  habit  of  sending  to  the  Broad  street  pump 
r  tea- water,  and  had  brought  the  cholera 
ith  it.    A  curious  case  was  that  of  an  old 
inster,  who  had  moved  to  Hampstead,  three 
lies  from  the  pump,  but  who  sent  her  maid 
lily  for  a  kettle  of  the  highly- prized  tea- 
iter.    She  and  her  maid  were  the  only  per- 
QS  who  suffered  from  cholera  at  Hampstead. 
"  From  these  facts  it  is  seen  that  water  aids 
disseminating  two  of  the  most  fatal  dis- 
ses  which  affect  the  human  race — the  ty- 
iOid  fever  and  the  deadly  cholera.  During 
e  ten  years,  from  1856  to  1866,  there  were 
,000  deaths  from  cholera  in  England  and 
-ales,  and  150,000  deaths  from  typhoid 
"/er.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
d  least  three-fourths  of  these  deaths  might 
m\e  been  prevented  had  proper  attention 
ciien  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  water  supply. 
Mils  poisoning  by  bad  water  is  now  fully 
pMablished,  and  must  awaken  communities  to 
,  mi  vital  importance  of  securing  a  pure  and  un-  \ 


failing  supply  of  this  indispensable  beverage. 

"Water  is  frequently  rendered  impure  by 
the  metallic  tubes  used  to  conduct  it.  Or- 
ganic matter,  nitrites,  chloride?,  &c.,  and  in 
some  cases  even  pure  water,  attack  certain 
metals,  causing  them  to  dissolve. 

"Cases  of  sickness  have  occurred  caused 
by  water  drawn  through  copper  pumps,  cop- 
per|having  been  actually  detected  in  the  water. 

"Lead  is  by  far  the  most  common  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  service  pipes  for 
water,  and  this  metal  is  the  one  which  is  the 
most  easily  dissolved  by  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  poisonous  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, being  a  cumulative  poison. 

"  A  celebrated  case  occurred  in  the  royal 
family  of  France,  at  Claremont,  where  one- 
third  of  the  persons  who  drank  of  the  water 
were  aflfected.  This  water  contained  only 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon.  A& 
little  as  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  lead  to 
the  gallon  has  been  known  to  produce  palsy 
in  persons  who  habitually  drank  it.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
lead  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
water  pipes  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning." 

"  Certainly  no  pains  should  be  spared  to- 
impress  upon  servants  the  importance  of 
allowing  the  water  to  run  for  a  few  minutes 
before  taking  it  for  drinking  or  cooking  pur- 
poses, specially  early  in  the  morning,  after 
the  water  has  stood  all  night  in  the  pipes. 
The  habit  of  filling  the  kettle  from  the  boiler^ 
or  of  using  water  from  the  boiler  for  any  pur- 
pose except  washing,  is  very  dangerous. 

"  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
in  a  single  lecture,  to  sketch  the  important, 
relations  of  this  all-pervading  fluid,  and  have- 
shown  you  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  our 
health  and  well  being ;  but  I  shall  have  failed 
in  my  effort  if  I  have  not  fully  impressed  you 
with  the  great  truth  that  it  may  bring  disease 
and  death  instead  of  health,  and  that  our 
sources  of  supply  cannot  be  too  carefully 
studied." 


The  world  is  inexorably  conditioned,  an(i 
conditions  us  ;  and  we  sometimes  weary  of 
our  estate  and  pine  as  in  bondage.  The  home- 
sick soul  demands  its  release.  Oh  that  we 
had  wings  to  lift  us  above  the  confining  tasks 
and  drudgery  of  life  !  The  only  way  to  es- 
cape this  bondage  is  to  give  ourselves  to  it 
with  mind  and  heart ;  to  find  our  life  in  our 
task,  our  freedom  in  our  obligations  ;  to  make 
our  good-will  as  broad  as  our  necessity.  Re- 
sist the  law  of  duty  and  it  galls  you  with  an 
iron  grip  ;  seek  to  evade  it,  it  pursues  you 
with  a  merciless  lash ;  accept  it  and  it  be- 
comes a  law  of  liberty. — F.  H,  Hedge. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of"  Friends'  Boarding-house 
Association,''  will  be  held  on  Sixth-day  evening,  4th 
mo.  24th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  Room.  A  report  from  the  Managers  will 
be  read,  the  selection  of  officers  and  managers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  such  business  as  may  tend  to 
advance  the  concern.    All  interested  are  invited. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Je 
Lydia  Gillingham, 


Clerks. 


The  Committee  in  care  of  Circular  Meetings  with- 
in Western  Quarter,  will  meet  at  London  Grove  the 
20th  inst.,  at  2  o'clock.  It  is  very  important  that  all 
of  the  Committee  should  attend  punctually. 

David  Fell,  Clerk  for  Com. 


The  Publication  Committee  of  "  Scattered  Seeds," 
wish  to  c>ill  attention  to  the  fact,  that  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  club  price,  which  was  made  at  the  be- 
ginning o^  the  last  volume,  the  cost  of  its  issue  has 
considerably  over-run  the  gross  receipts.  They, 
however,  propose  to  give  the  present  rates  a  fair 
trial. 

If  our  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  make  active  exertions  to  secure  new  subscrib- 
ers, it  is  thought  the  circulation  can  be  so  increased 
as  to  make  it  again  self-sustaining. 

Will  not  all  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
this  little  paper  aid  us,  so  if  possible  we  may  begin 
our  next  volume  with  two  thousand  additional  sub- 
scribers ? 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
James  S.  HuLME,  Ellwood  Michener, 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clbm't  M.  Biddlb, 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Annie  Caley. 


ITEMS. 

Dr.  Brown-Sbquard,  whose  name  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  wi*h  the  death  of 
Senator  Sumner,  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Edward  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  Captain 
Brown  was  a  shipmaster.  His  son  was  born  in 
Mauritius,  1817,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  places, 
joined  the  name  of  his  parents.  The  father  was  losr 
at  sea  while  endeavoring  to  procure  provisions  fot 
a  brief  famine.  The  son,  partially  educated  on  the 
island,  completed  his  education  in  Paris,  and  gain- 
ing  a  diploma  in  1840,  very  naturally  sought  this 
country. 

Limit  of  Perpetual  Snow. — The  altitude,  above 
sea-level,  of  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  observations  and  deductions 
recently  presented  by  Grad  to  the  Paris  Academy. 
He  shows  that  not  only  the  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  higher  strata,  but,  also,  several  other  con- 
ditions, must  conspire  to  fix  this  altitude  ;  such  as 
the  depth  of  the  annual  fall  of  snow,  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and 
the  amount  of  the  cloudiness.  Grad  finds  the  alti- 
tude of  the  lowest  limit  of  permanent  snow,  to  be 
less  within  the  tropics  than  under  the  latitudes  of 
twenty  to  thirty-five  degrees,  whence  again  it  di- 
minishes to  three  thousand  feet  in  the  latitudes  sixty 
degrees  south  and  sixty-five  degrees  north.  For  no 
known  part  of  the  globe  does  the  belt  of  perpetual 
snow  descend  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  to  within 
less  than  a  ihousand  teet  of  altitude  ;  not  even  in 
the  region  where  the  average  temperature  of  the 
cold  half  of  the  year  is  below  freezing,  as  in  Green- 


land and  Spitzbergen.  It  is  only  the  glfciers  that 
descend  to  the  sea-level  in  the  country  south  of 
forty-five  degrees  south  latitude,  and  north  of  sixty 
degrees  north  latitude,  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
falls  of  snow  accompanying  most  winds. 

Snails  and  Slugs  — Will  you  state  to  your  lady 
readers  and  fern-lovers,  if  you  think  the  informa- 
tion worth  having,  that  the  snail,  so  annoving  in 
Wardian  Cases,  may  be  found  easily  at  n^ht,  by 
searching  for  them  with  a  lamp?  They  seem  to 
come  out  of  the  ground  after  dark. — L.  L  in  The 
Gardeners^  Monthly. 

The  Peabody  Fund. — The  report  of  the  Peabody 
trustees  shows  that  they  had  expended,  uj  to  the 
close  of  last  year,  in  land  and  buildings,  £3t)0,000. 
Upwards  of  £66,000  of  this  sum  is  at  present  un- 
productive, as  two  sites  are  not  yet  built  upon  and 
the  dwellings  upon  two  other  sites  are  not  finished. 
The  number  of  families  now  in  residence  at  the 
trustees'  buildings  is  882,  occupying  1,875  rooms. 
The  average  rent  per  room  is  Is.  IQd.  per  week,  and 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  each 
family  is  about  £1  Ss.  \d.    Although  the  cost  off 
labor  and  building  materials  is  constantly  increas-|i 
ing,  the  trustees  have  not  up  to  the  present  time 
advanced  their  rents,  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
instances.    The  expenditure  during  the  year,  for 
land  and  buildings,  exceeds  £39,000,- and  the  income 
of  the  two  trusts  amounts  to  £12,973  5s,  8c?.  The|]| 
net  income  derived  from  the  buildings  is  about  2\m 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  out-lay. — London  f 
Ucho,  3d. 

In  regard  to  the  reported  adulteration  of  syrups, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  New 
York  recently,  the  "American  Grocer"  states  that.,,, 
there  is  a  syrup  made  from  starch,  a  thick,  heavy, 
whitish  syrup,  not  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar  syrup, 
which  is  sold  for  what  it  is  by  the  manufacturers  toji  ) 
the  trade  direct,  or  to  manipulators  of  syrups  for 
mixing  with  low-grade  molasses  or  sugar  syrups  tc 
give  them  body  and  brightness.    This  syrup,  prop 
erly  made,  is  entirely  unobjectionable,  so  far  as 
adulteration  is  concerned,  and  may  be  made  from 
corn,  potatoes  or  any  other  starch-yielding  vegeta- 
ble substance.    It  is  manufactured  largely  in  Eu- 
rope, and  imported  to  this  country  under  the  nam< 
of  "  glucose."    It  is  used  to  a  great  extent  by  con 
fectioners.    "  The  Grocer  "  further  states  that  Prof 
Chandler,  President  of  the  New  York  Board  o 
Health,  to  whom  the  subject  of  adulteration  o 
syrups  was  reierred  by  the  Grand  Jury,  says  tha 
out  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  sugar  and  syru] 
procured  from  a  variety  of  sources,  where,  if  ever 
adulterated  articles  would  most  likely  be  offered  fo  |T 
sale,  not  one  of  the  samples  of  sugar  showed  aa;P' 
adulteration,  and  but  one  of  the  samples  of  syrup  Itllf 
His  report  will  be  made  public  in  a  few  days. — Boa 
ton  Transcript. 

The  Agassiz  Memorial. — It  has  been  suggests 
that  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Loui 
Agassiz  would  be  the  completed  museum  which  h 
began  and  partially  built.  To  perfect  the  pla; 
which  was  prepared  by  Agassiz  himself,  three  hun 
dred  thousand  dollars  will  be  required,  of  whic 
about  one-third  would  be  used  in  enlarging  th 
building  and  two-thirds  would  be  funded  for  th 
payment  of  professors  and  assistants  in  charge  ( 
the  School  of  Experimental  Zoology  on  the  Islan 
of  Penikese.  A  memorial  committee  has  been  ap 
pointed  to  have  charge  of  the  preparations  for  com 
pleting  the  museuia,  -vvhich  includes  Professors 
P.  Lesley,  Joseph  Leidy  and  R.  E.  Rogers 
city.  The  treasurer  of  the  committee  is 
B.  Schlesinger,  Esq.  of  Boston. 
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CTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  COMMITTEE 
OP  N.  Y\  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  action  of 
le  Representative  Committee  of  New  York 
early  Meeting  on  the  subjects  of  Temperance 
id  International  Arbitration.  The  appeal 
their  own  members  and  the  memorials  to 
e  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  are 
follows : 

PPEAL  FOR  ABSTINENCE  FROM  INTOXICAT- 
ING BEVERAGES. 
?  the  members  of  our  Religious  Society/  and  others : 
The  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  at- 
nded  with  corrupting  and  ruinous  effects. 
It  leads  to  intemperance,  producing  injury 
the  health  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  those 
tio  give  way  thereto,  bringing  misery  on  its 
ctims,  and   sorrow,  distress,  and  ofttimes 
verty  on  their  families  and  friends. 
It  also  causes  an  alarming  increase  of  vice 
lid  crime  in  the  land. 

Moderate  drinking,  tippling  and  sipping 
ams,  the  social  custom  of  the  use  of  wine 
d  other  intoxicating  beverages  upon  festive 
d  other  occasions,  should  be  carefully  and 
rupulously  avoided,  for  though  such  as  are 
these  evil  practices  may  not  suddenly  he- 
me drunkards,  yet  they  are  often  led  on  to 
6  greatest  transgressions,  and  even  some 
ho  have  had  the  good  example  of  virtuous 
irents,  have  from  small  beginnings,  arrived 


to  a  shameful  excess ;  to  the  reproach  and 
ruin  of  themselves,  and  the  great  injury  of 
their  families. 

Though  much  has  been  done  with  good  re- 
sults for  the  encouragement  of  abstinence 
and  sobriety,  the  great  evil  against  which  we 
are  constrained  to  make  this  appeal  assumes 
large  and  serious  proportions.  Official  re- 
turns for  the  fiscal  year  of  1873  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of,  and  traffic  in 
intoxicating  beverages,  as  compared  with 
preceding  years,  the  amount  exceeding  any 
previous  year  of  our  national  existence.  In 
the  one  city  of  New  York  there  are  over 
seven  thousand  licensed  places  for  the  sale  of 
strong  drink,  about  one  for  every  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  inhabitants. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  attending 
results,  overcrowded  prisons  and  poor  houses, 
the  appalling  social  vice,  physical  disease, 
and  the  alarming  death  rate  v»  hich  alcoholism 
occasions,  we  appeal  affectionately  and  ear- 
nestly to  all  to  abstain  from  partaking  of  any 
intoxicating  beverages  as  a  personal  duty  and 
a  right  example  to  others. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, opposed  to  which  intemperance  is  so 
great  an  obstacle,  we  send  forth  this  appeal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York, 
held  Fourth  month,  6th,  1874,  the  foregoing 
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appeal  was  united  with  and  directed  to  be 
sent  to  our  Quarterly  Meetings  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  our  Subordinate  Meetings  and  for 
general  distribution  to  others. 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Clerh. 

To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Your  memorialists,  the  Representative 
Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  said  Yearly  Meeting, 
do  respectfully  represent,  that  we  feel  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  and  manifold  evils 
which  result  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  a  beverage.  It  leads  to  drunken- 
ness, which  brings  misery  and  ruin  on  its 
victims,  and  sorrow  and  distress  on  their 
friends.  It  brings  desolation  and  woe  into 
the  family  circle,  which  often  fall  with  crush- 
ing force  upon  the  women  and  innocent  chil- 
dren of  the  household.  It  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  pauperism,  crime  and  outrage;  and  tends 
to  the  destruction  of  good  morals  in  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  its  fruits  are  altogether  evil. 

Under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  importance  of 
these  considerations,  we  feel  drawn,  respect- 
fully, but  earnestly,  to  solicit  that  your  legis- 
lative acts  may  be  of  a  character  that  will 
tend  to  check  this  evil,  which  is  so  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  the  land. 

We  do  not  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  offer 
any  suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
legislation  which  may  be  proper  to  promote 
this  important  end,  except  to  propose,  that 
when  the  majority  of  any  community  shall 
desire  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  these  articles 
within  its  limits,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  emi- 
nently proper,  that  they  should  be  enabled, 
by  appropriate  laws,  to  accomplish  such  pro- 
hibition ;  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  such 
laws  may  be  enacted. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  no 
amount  of  revenue,  or  income,  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  manufacture  of,  or  traffic  in 
these  articles,  can  be  equivalent  to  the  evils 
which  are  entailed  upon  a  community  in 
which  their  use,  as  a  beverage,  prevails. 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Clerh. 

New  York,  4th  month  6th,  1874. 

To  the  President,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States: 

Your  memorialists,  believing  the  War 
method  of  settling  differences  to  be  unchris- 
tian, barbarous,  as  well  as  expensive  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
respectfully  ask  you,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, to  adopt  and  to  recommend  to  other 
nations  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  just 
and  practical  method  for  the  determination 
of  international  differences. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Representative    Committee   of   the  Yearly 


Meeting  of  New  York  of  the  religious  jSc 
ciety  of  Friends  acting  on  behalf  of  the^sai 
Yearly  Meeting.  ^ 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Clerk 
New  YorJc,  4th  month  Qth,  1874.  j 


INTEMPERANCE. 

BY  J.  P. 

The  **  Intelligencer "  of  the  4th  inst.  h£ 
been  received  with  the  article  signed  "B. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  protracte 
argument  with  "  B.,"  for  the  reason  that  th 
premises  assumed  by  him  are  antagonistic  1 
the  principles  enumerated  in  the  letter  whic 
he  assumes  to  answer  ;  but  I  will  offer  a  fe 
words  of  explanation,  and  if  we  can  come  1 
the  same  starting-point  we  may  probably  pu 
sue  the  same  course  of  logic,  and  reach 
common  result.    He  is  pained  that  the  "  Ii 
telligencer"  should  give  place  to  views  opp^ 
site  to  his  own  on  this  subject,  and  thus  ii  c 
dicates  a  tendency  to  exclude  from  the  pu!  n 
lie  mind  a  fair  consideration  of  this  impor  t 
ant  subject  from  every  possible  standpoin  d 
He  misstates  me  when  he  attributes  to  me  tl  ^ 
remark,  that  the  efforts  of  Friends  should  \  tl 
confined  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  disordei  it 
and  if  he  will  turn  to  my  letter,  he  will  fiE  Ii 
that  Friends  are  invited  to  join  with  othe  8f 
"  to  discover  the  true  source  of  evil  in  mt  !e 
touching  this  matter."    I  am  confirmed  II 
the  belief  that  the  source  of  this  evil  is  in  me  it 
and  that  in  our  dealing  with  it  we  can  woi  of 
effectively  on  this  basis.  tl 

That  it  is  "  a  pernicious  error  "  to  call  th 
"  a  lawful  trade,"  which  is  sustained  ai  sio 
protected  by  law,  I  am  unable  to  eoncei\  liq 
Now  as  to  excess :"  On  this  point  there  in 
a  decided  variance  of  opinion,  which  is  a  »ot 
parently  irreconcilable.  It  is  difficult  for  r  tlo 
to  conceive  of  anything  being  taken  in  exce  iis 
to  which  there  is  no  limit  of  moderation  ;  !  liie 
to  take  in  excess  implies  that  the  limit  jirer 
moderation  is  transcended.  I  regard  tjao] 
popular  teaching,  that,  "  all  use  as  a  drink  I 
excess,"  as  simply  contrary  to  experience  aijtrad 
philosophy.  If  this  is  true,  and  also,  that  j| 
such  excess  is  sin,  then  all  our  fathers  ajiiilei 
elders  in  the  church,  who  in  times  past  usUaj, 
the  "  goodly  fruits  of  the  earth"  with  modeii 
tion  and  gratitude,  were  guilty  of  the  ilpa 
which  "  B."  complains  of  So  all  good  mtl  lavi 
who  now  use  such  things  moderately,  a'  leas 
guilty  of  sinful  excess.  I  am  not  prepared  ijes 
admit  any  such  teaching,  nor  is  the  Sociv  ir, 
of  Friends,  if  I  have  proper  appreciation  i  filf  t 
their  principles  and  testimonies  upon  this  si  te 
ject.    They  are  a  peculiarly  moderate  peop  «lre; 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  "  natural  appetit  4 
How  does     B."  know  that  "man  has 
natural  appetite  for  strong  drink?"     1  I? 
infant  has  no  developed  appetite  for  anythi  [jni , 
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bat  the  maternal  milk ;  but  when  it  begins 
H  to  have  teeth,  its  appetites  begin  to  vary ;  as 
it  grows  into  maturer  life,  thsy  become  more 
varied,  and  they  are  selective  of  such  things 
as  the  inherent  condition  of  the  individual  de 
mands.  If  that  condition  is  one  of  perfect 
health,  they  will  have  an  appetency  for  food 
and  drink,  very  different  from  such  as  are  by 
hai  nature  enfeebled  or  perverted  in  their  tastes, 
and  who  may  seek  supplies  which,  if  used  in 
tei  excess,  would  do  them  harm.  Natural  appe- 
tite  varies  materially  with  the  nature  of  its 
!t|  possessor.  It  cannot  be  established  or  meas- 
ic|  ured  by  a  uniform  standard. 

"  B,"  may  have  a  natural  appetite  for  cer 
tain  kinds  of  food  which  it  might  be  unnatural 
piii(  in  me  to  indulge  in,  and  if  indulged,  might  da 
me  harm.     So  the  appetite  Tor  alcoholic 
Ici  liquors,  though  not  natural  in  the  infant,  may 
ppo  be  developed  in  the  evolution  of  life,  and  at 
iDi  certain  periods,  in  different  individuals,  may 
i)u[i  manifest  itself.    Indeed,  the  history  of  man- 
)Oi|kind  demonstrates  this  fact.    I  therefore  can- 
tlnot  recall  the  statements  made  in  my  letter, 
but  reassert  them  with  renewed  confidence  in 
b| their  verity.    As  to  the  Scriptural  argument, 
it  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  brief  article. 
If  it  could,  it  might  simply  exhibit  our  re 
spective  views  of  interpretation,  and  would 
leave  the  whole  subject  as  open  as  it  is  now. 
While  it  is  true  that  Divine  Truth  is  absolute, 
it  is  equally  true  that  human  interpretations 
of  Divine  Truth  are  almost  as  various  a3  men 
themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  be  corrected  in  my  apprehen- 
sion that  the  "attacks  on  the  traffic  in 
liquors"  originated  in  a  motive  to  prevent 
drunkenness.  I  find  from  "  B  "  that  this  is 
isanot  the  case;  and  as  he  appears  to  be  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  I  reluctantly  accept 
cei'iis  statement,  though  I  honestly  supposed  that 
.he  frienis  of  local  option  and  prohibition 
were  influenced  by  such  considerations,  and 
t|im  sorry  that  they  are  not. 

If  the  motive  is  simply  to  break  down  a 
rade  which  has  had  existence  almost  from  the 
ai^eginning  of  time,  and  which  is  essentially 
nter woven  with  the  civilization  of  the  present 
lay,  and  to  antagonize  the  persons  engaged 
n  the  traffic,  by  the  use  of  such  weapons  as 
8  personal  invective  and  political  trickery,  then 
^{1.  avow  myself  as  much  less  the  friend  of  such 
8  aeasures  than  ever  before,  and  trust  that  the 
yes  of  Friends  may  be  opened  in  like  man- 
ci«|ier.    I  trust,  also,  that  both  "B."  and  my- 
elf  may  cultivate  a  charitable  spirit  toward 
ijsl  ur  erring  brethren,  remembering  that  we  our- 
elves  may  become  castaways. 
Fourth  month  4th,  1874. 
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1  The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart 
tlii  'om  evil. 


For  Friends'  Intelligpncpr. 
THE  MA.RR[AGE  FEAST  AT  CANA. 
John  2d  ck.,  1st  to  llth  verses. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  in- 
toxicates as  a  beverage  are  not  complete 
without  a  consideration  of  the  miracle  wliich 
Jesui  performed  at  the  mirriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee. 

It  seem 5  presumption  in  any  one  of  less 
scholarly  attainments  than  the  learned  doc- 
tors and  theologians,  who  have  so  lately  de- 
clared that  "  nobody  but  an  ignorant  zealot 
can  draw  a  direct  argument  from  the  Bible 
in  favor  of  total  abstinence,"  to  assert  to  the 
contrary. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  and  a  meas 
ure  of  common  understanding  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  written  testimony,  joined  to 
an  earnest  seeking  after  the  hidden  meaning 
of  revealed  truth,  afford  a  stand-point  from 
which  the  humblest  Christian  may  draw  con- 
clusions more  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind 
than  all  the  verdicts  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholars. 

The  greater  covers  the  less,  as  much  in 
metaphysics  as  in  physics.  This  axiom  being 
beyond  controversy,  it  is  neither  fanaticism 
nor  ignorant  zeal  to  assert  that  Jesus,  in 
summing  up  the  whole  duty  and  obligation 
of  the  moral  law  as  pertaining  to  our  rela- 
tions one  with  another,  made  the  ground  so 
broad  that  it  covers  every  form  of  wrong  that 
one  individual  may  inflict  upon  another,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  of  its  reaching 
to  the  inmost  conscience  of  every  capacity, 
the  judgment  seat  is  set  up  in  each  human 
soul.  Hence  he  says,  '*  All  things  whatso- 
ever you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them,"  and  least  there  might 
be  some  doubt  on  the  mind.  He  declares  that 
the  individual  who  cherishes  an  unholy  thought 
has  committed  sin  already  in  the  heart. 

This  is  the  touch-stone  to  which  every 
human  appetite  and  passion  must  be  brought 
if  the  thought  of  evil,  as  he  declared,  defiles  the 
soul,  does  not  Jesus  set  a  ban  upon  every 
form  of  social,  moral,  or  political  pollution 
that  now  exists  or  may  be  developed  in  the 
future  ? 

Does  he  not  push  to  the  wall  every  de- 
fender of  moderate  evil  or  moderate  drinking 
who  seeks  to  make  a  bulwark  of  the  undoubted 
evidence  that,  in  His  intercourse  with  the 
world.  He  drank  wine  and  manufactured  it 
for  the  use  of  others.  In  the  language  of  one 
of  these  same  learned  expDsitors,  His  "  first 
miracle  was  the  manufacture  of  an  intoxicat- 
ing beverage."  This  is  an  assumption  that 
begs  the  question  at  the  first  outset,  and  has 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  fact  to  sustain  it. 

Now  let  us  take  up  this  first  miracle  and 
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consider  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it 
took  place,  and  in  harmony  with  the  life, 
teachings  and  character  of  the  Christ-man, 
that  we  may,  if  possible,  find  its  true  signifi- 
cance and  be  instructed. 

Wedding  feasts  then,  as  now,  among  the 
'Syrians,  were  occasions  of  great  festivity,  last- 
ing seven  or  eight  days,  and  according  to  the 
<justoms  of  the  country  much  wine  was  used. 
This  feast  that  we  are  about  to  consider  was 
in  progress,  and  the  supply  of  wine  exhausted. 

They  have  no  Vv'ine."  That  they  were  not 
too  poor  to  purchase  it  is  evident  from  the 
language  the  governor  addressed  to  the  bride- 
groom. The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  there  had  been  more  guests  than  were 
anticipated.  The  mother  of  Jesus  informed 
Him  of  their  dilemma.  Expositors  have 
taken  great  pains  to  vindicate  his  character 
from  a  charge  of  rudeness  or  want  of  respect, 
in  the  answer  he  gave;  it  certainly  does  not, 
as  it  now  stands,  convey  to  the  minds  of 
modern  readers  the.  idea  of  filial  duty  that  we 
recognize ;  there  must  be  an  error  in  the  ren- 
dering, for  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  suspicion  that  the  Christ  would  set  so  un- 
worthy an  example. 

Water- pots  of  stone  were  set;  these  were 
only  used  for  water.  The  Jewish  law  forbids 
the  applying  of  any  vessel  to  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  it  is  set  apart.  So  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  these  stone  pots 
containing  anything  besides  the  water  which 
the  servants  were  directed  to  fill  them  with. 
They  were  filled  to  the  brim,  simply  with 
water,  sparkling  water  from  the  fountains  of 
Cana. 

The  command  is  given,  "Draw  out  now 
and  bear  to  the  governor  of  the  feast,"  and 
he  drank,  not  knowing  whence  it  was,  but 
coimtingit  the  bed,  declared  to  the  bridegroom, 
Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth 
good  wine,  and  when  men  have  well  drank 
then  that  which  is  worse,  but  thou  has  kept 
the  best  ivine  until  now." 

That  best  wine !  We  know  that  no  man 
who  drank  of  that  wine  went  reeling  home  to 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  with  red  eyes  and  a 
thickened  tongue.  We  know  there  was  no 
"worm"  in  the  vessel  from  which  was  dis- 
tilled that  refreshing  beverage. 

Just  here  it  will  be  right  to  controvert  the 
assertion  that  Jesus  on  this  occasion  "  manu- 
factured an  intoxicating  beverage."  It  is 
distincHy  stated  that  the  wine  furnished  from 
these  vessels  of  water  was  the    best  wine.'^ 

Albert  Barnes  (whose  fairness  as  an  ex- 
positor has  never  been  impeached)  says  that, 
according  to  the  highest  authority  among 
the  ancients,  the  best  wine  was  that  which 
was  without  strength,  "innocent,  harmless," 
and  it  was  considered  wholesome  in  propor- 


tion to  its  purity,  that  is,  its  freedom  from 
any  admixture,  it  being  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape. 

"  With  Thracian  wine  recruit  thy  honor'd  guests, 
For  happy  councils  flow  from  sober  feasts  " 

was  the  advice  of  the  Grecian  sage  Nestor, 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  wisdom  even 
now. 

So  far  from  a  true  interpretation  of  this 
miracle,  is  the  assumption,  that  the  wine  was 
intoxicating,  or  in  any  degree  corresponding 
to  the  compounds  caJled  by  that  name  now 
in  use,  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  purity 
and  honesty  of  Jesus,  and  casts  dishonor  upon 
His  name.  It  matters  not  that  he  was  called 
a  wine  bibber.  The  inquirer  asks.  Did  His 
life  and  precepts  prove  Him  one?  and  the 
answer  that  must  result  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  gospels  refutes  the  charge. 

Travellers  tell  us  that  the  use  of  water  as 
a  drink  is  the  exception,  in  Syria,  and  the 
inferior  quality  of  very  much  that  is  oflTered 
renders  it  necessary  to  supply  the  want  with 
juicy  fruits,  hence  they  find  the  trees  and 
plants  of  that  region  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  such  fruits  as  allay  thirst,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  palatable  and  healthy, 

Think  of  the  Christ-man  at  a  feast  where 
nothing  was  drank  but  intoxicating  bevep 
ages!  Can  we  inflict  a  greater  wrong  or 
His  marvellous  character  than  to  associate 
Him  with  such  a  gathering  and  accuse  Hinr 
of  contributing  to  its  revelry?  The  soldiei 
who  pierced  His  side  with  the  spear  woundec 
Him  not  so  cruelly  as  does  this  wanton  charg( 
of  his  professed  followers.  Truly  may  it  be  sale 
of  Him,  He  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  Hi: 
friends. 

Since  preparing  this  essay  I  have  beei 
ojratified  to  see,  by  a  late  paper,  that  th 
Methodist  ministers  of  Chicago,  in  conference 
expressed  the  same  views  respecting  the  "firs 
miracle"  that  I  have  advocated. 

L.  J.  R. 


PATIENCE. 

Exlracls  from  a  discourse  by  F.  T.  Washburn^  in  t) 
Christian  Register. 

"  [But]  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work."- 
James  i,  4. 

Patience,  to  the  commcm  eye,  is  a  homel 
virtue.  It  does  not  flash  and  blaze  befoi 
the  imagination,  or  stir  the  blood  and  inspii 
us  with  a  passionate  ambition  to  possess  i 
like  some  of  the  more  brilliant  and  more  a( 
mired  virtues.  It  beams  with  a  subdued  an 
sober  light,  whose  steady  clearness  wins  i 
slowly  and  gradually.  From  the  confusio 
of  patience  with  its  counterfeits,  and  from  tl 
difficulty  of  discerning  it,  and  especially  fro: 
its  opposition  to  the  excitement,  heat  ar 
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violence  to  which  our  nature  is  so  prone, 
:  patience  stands  among  the  homely  and  retired 
virtues. 

1    To  bear  with  that  which  we  have  not  de- 
sired, but  which,  nevertheless,  comes  upon  us  ; 
to  meet  the  loss  of  health  or  fortune  and  yet 
not  give  up ;  to  meet  our  own  faults  and  sins, 
and  the  sins  of  those  around  us,  and  yet  not 
jj  despair ;  to  see  our  hopes  checked,  our  plans 
obstructed ;  to  see  good  enterprises  crippled, 
and  the  general  movement  of  society  thrown 
^  into  disarray,  and  yet  keep  our  inward  firm- 
.  ness,  our  control  of  mind  and  steadiness  of 
action — to  keep  the  lamp  wdthin  us  burning 
;  under  every  pressure — tasks  the  powers  of 
our  souls.    And  yet  one  or  another  of  these 

I  trials  which  demand  patience  from  us  is  never 
I  very  far  from  us  at  any  time. 

We  all  of  us,  for  instance,  want  to  be  well 
land  strong— want  to  be  in  pefect  health.  Oh, 
for  the  secret  of  health  which  shall  keep  us 
always  well !    The  quacks  who  thrive  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind  touch  that  powerful 
spring.    The  secret  of  health,  they  say,  we 
have  discovered,  and  it  is  only  because  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  has  found  that  what  they 
have  discovered  is  not  the  secret  of  health, 
but  the  secret  of  growing  rich  upon  the  igno- 
rant  weakness  of  their  neighbors,  that  these 
IjjI  jcharlatans  do  not  have  an  even  wider  influ- 
I'ji  ence  than  they  now  have ;  but  the  wiser  por- 
j'  tion  of  mankind  have  discovered  that  the 
secret  of  health  does  not  lie  in  any  one  herb, 
or  liquor,  or  carious  concoction,  hut  in  obedi- 
j  ence  to  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  our 
Ti  nature.    Providence  says  to  us,  through  oar 
[experieace,  This  health  you  seek  is  more 
[precious  than  you  think ;  you  cannot  buy  it 

II  in  a  bottle,  you  cannot  get  it  or  keep  it  in 
lany  cheap,  mechanical  way  ;  if  you  would  be 

I  well,  be  patient  and  persevering,  obey  my 
laws  constantly,  observe  the  truth  of  your 
^  mature,  and  live  steadily  and  patiently  accord- 
ing to  it,  and  you  will  be  as  well  as  you  can 
be.    But  this  will  demand  patience  and  per- 
iseverance  of  you.    Yet  if  we  follow  this  we 
"  find  the  promise  of  Providence  fulfilled  with 
overflowing  measure,  for  we  shall  not  only 
^  keep  in  health,  but  shall  find  that  in  doing  it 
iwe  have  learnt  patience,  and  temperance,  and 
mi  self  control,  and  firmness;  and  the  care  of  our 
eti  health,  wisely  and   bravely   kept  up,  will 
if  [Strengthen  our  moral  natures. 

Or  take  our  higher  health,  the  health  of 
^'  our  souls.  What  would  we  not  give  for  the 
'secret  of  life,  the  secret  of  the  soul's  blessed- 
^'  aess,  for  the  v.^ord  of  God  which  should  set 
"=  |a,ll  within  us  to  music,  and  unite  our  spirits 
\  with,  the  perfect  life  of  God  and  of  His  child - 
'  tren?    What  an  universal  longing  of  the  hu- 


man heart  is  there  to  cast  off  all  sin,  and 
fear,  and  lifelessness,  and  be  at  peace  with 
our  own  hearts,  our  brethren  and  God,  and  be 
one  with  them  in  common  life  and  blessed- 
ness !  We  do  not  want  to  wait  for  this ;  we 
do  not  want  simply  to  live  in  hope  of  it;  we 
do  not  want  simply  to  rest  in  faith  for  it. 
We  want  to  know  that  we  have  the  secret ;  we 
want  to  be  sure  now  that  we  are  one  with  the 
saints  in  the  eternal  life.  We  will  put  up 
with  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  assurance. 

If  I  rightly  interpret  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, Providence  tells  us  here.  You  cannot 
gain  heaven  with  one  jump,  but  only  by 
patient  climbing.  You  want  to  know  the  secret 
of  your  life?  Wait,  watch,  seek,  pray,  con- 
sider what  this  means  and  what  that  means. 
Do  your  present  duty,  use  your  present  oppor- 
tunity, use  your  opportunities  of  experience 
and  thought,  and  wait  in  faith  for  the  clearer 
light,  and  strive  in  patience  for  the  perfect 
will.  Do  the  will  of  God,  says  the  Redeemer  ; 
grow  into  the  love  of  God  and  man  ;  thus  wilt 
thou  draw  near  the  kingdom,  and,  by  your 
patient  faith,  and  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, into  the  darkness  of  your  soul  will 
come  at  first  the  faint  light,  then  the  increas- 
ing dawn  ;  then,  if  your  heart  be  pure,  your 
faith  persistent,  will  the  grace  of  God  shine 
in  upon  you,  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
unto  the  perfect  day.  But  by  patience  only 
can  we  overcome  our  errors  and  sins — only  by 
patience.  It  is  very  hard  to  bear  with  our- 
selves, and  not  give  up  once  for  all,  and 
look  upon  our  faults  as  final,  fixed  parts  of 
our  character.  Then  we  begin  to  excuse  our- 
selves, and  indulge  oarselves,  and  consider 
that  other  people  have  worse  faults,  and  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  ours;  and  thus 
we  are  in  danger  of  gradually  surrendering 
the  high  desire  for  perfection  and  aspira- 
tion for  the  true  life.  We  must  be  patient 
with  ourselves,  and  bear  with  humiliation  and 
self-abasement  the  recognition  of  our  faults 
and  failings,  and  persist  in  our  efi^)rts  to  cor- 
rect them.  Only  thus  can  we  weed  them  out 
of  us. 

And  in  our  life  with  one  another,  who 
would  not  like  to  have  everybody  better  than 
they  are — more  wise  and  thoughtful,  more 
considerate,  and  kind,  and  just,  and  generous, 
and  merciful?  Who  would  not  like  to  have 
around  him  those  whom  he  could  admire, 
reverence,  trust  and  love  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ?  The  high  fellowship  of  soul  with  soul ; 
society  bound  together  in  mutual  trust ;  truth, 
love,  and  joy,  and  peace  prevailing — that 
has  been  a  very  general  hope.  But  in  fact 
we  find  as  much  trouble  with  our  neighbors' 
sins  as  with  our  own.  Our  fellowship  is  a  fel- 
lowship of  suffering  and  sorrow  as  well  as  of 
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joy.  We  find  that,  as  we  must  be  patient  with 
ourselves,  we  must  be  patient  with  one  an- 
other. And  our  patience  with  each  other 
will  add  to  our  fellowship  a  depth  and  tender- 
ness which  a  wholly  prosperous  companion- 
ship can  hardly  know.  By  patience  only  can 
we  help  one  another  in  our  common  life. 
And  if  we  observe  the  Christian  patience,  we 
shall  recognize  a  positive  and  healing  power 
in  it 

Let  no  one  think  himself  patient  when  he 
is  only  weak  ;  true  patience  is  strong  and 
vital.  It  does  not  consist  in  folding  the  hands, 
and  i^hutting  the  eyes,  and  thinking  despair- 
ingly, What  can  I  do?  and  giving  up.  It  is 
that  in  us  which  does  not  give  up.  It  is  that 
in  us  whereby  we  endure  when  endurance 
seems  wise  or  necessary,  but  endure  strongly, 
with  the  concurrence  of  our  judgment  and 
our  will ;  it  is  that  in  us  whereby  we  face  each 
fresh  assault  of  trouble  with  a  fresh,  unflinch- 
ing strength ;  whereby  we  grasp  difficulty 
after  difficulty,  and  by  gradual  approach  and 
steady  perseverance  fulfill  our  endeavor.  "Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work."  It  is  that 
in  us  whereby,  not  content  with  half  perform- 
ance, we  hold  on  through  all  until  our  work 
be  perfected;  or,  if  our  aim  be  too  high  for 
perfection  here,  until  our  earthly  life  be  ended, 
with  the  perfect  purpose  still  inspiring  our 
hearts.  ..... 

Meekness,  humility,  patience,  simple  truth- 
fulness and  modesty— to  these  virtues  it  some- 
times seems  to  me  as  though  our  times  were 
specially  blind.  But  doubtless  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  these  rare  and  fragrant 
virtues  which  hides  them  from  the  public 
gaze.  They  are  rather  private,  personal  and 
intimate,  known  only  of  those  who  feel  their 
blessing,  than  conspicuous  and  apparent  to 
the  world.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  reproach 
some  of  our  most  widely-read  writers  for  min- 
istering to  the  popular  prejudice,  which  in- 
deed they  doubtless  shared,  in  showing  a 
special  skepticism  about  these  gentle  and  in 
waid  traits  of  character  which  our  age  too 
sadly  needs  to  be  skeptical  about  them. 

However  rare  the  highest  patience  may  be, 
however  difficult  to  attain  and  keep,  examples 
are  not  wanting  in  human  history,  nor,  I  trust, 
in  our  own  experience,  which  assure  us  that 
men  have  endured  and  persevered  through 
every  kind  of  difficulty  to  the  perfect  end. 
And  in  these  examples  we  have  one  of  the 
grounds  of  patience.  Virtue  is  indeed  its  own 
reward.  There  is  in  every  worthy  trait  of 
character  a  native  beauty.  To  live  worthily 
is  life  in  the  true  sense.  Our  moral  nature 
feels  itself  in  tune  when  it  is  living  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  law,  and  rejo.ces  in  the 
harmony.  But  we  are  not  left  with  this 
ground  only  for  our  moral  life.    Every  faith- 


ful person  whom  we  have  known  in  history, 
or  in  our  own  experience,  is  a  pledge  to  us 
of  the  reality  of  the  moral  world.  We  ground 
our  patience  not  alone  upon  itself,  upon  its 
fitness  with  the  constant  conditions  of  our  life, 
but  upon  those  who  have  shown  it  in  their 
lives,  upon  those  who  have  lived  it  for  our 
comfort  and  our  example.  Here  upon  earth 
the  good  and  faithful  souls  build  the  unseen 
kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  though 
present  in  it ;  here  they  build  the  unseen  king- 
dom not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all  who, 
led  by  right  desire,  seek  to  join  them  in  their 
faithful  life.  And  looking  at  the  hearts  of 
these  faithful  ones,  and  at  their  works,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  kingdom  which  they  form 
and  build  is  indeed  the  kingdom  of  God.  To 
the  virtue  and  the  grace  which  we  behold  in 
them  there  is  something  answering  in  us, 
something  roofed  deep  in  us — the  mystery  of 
faith  and  worship  which,  unites  us  with  them 
in  sympathy  and  hope,  and  turns  our  hearts 
with  theirs  to  God.  In  the  reality  of  His  be- 
ing lies  the  deep  foundation  of  our  hope  of 
virtue.  By  bringing  His  truth  into  our  lives, 
by  uplifting  our  hearts  with  the  highest  faith 
and  the  best  hopes  to  which  we  can  attain,  we 
may  grow  into  that  grace  of  spirit  of  which 
the  special  virtues  are  the  fruit.  And  among  i 
these  various  fruits  of  the  spirit  is  this  virtue 
of  patience  which  begins,  indeed,  with  com^ 
mon  tasks,  but  which  rises  gradually  into  a 
high,  exalted  grace,  upholding  the  heart, 
healing  eviJ,  perfecting  our  life  and  work. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Temperance. 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  passage  of  a 
bill  now  pending  with  our  Legislature  at 
Albany,  designed  to  open  wider  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  was  the  cause  of  much 
interest  to  a  small  conference  of  Friends  j 
sembled  at  Twenty  Seventh  Street  Meeting- 
house, on  the  evening  of  Fourth  mo.  6th, 
1874,  and  as  a  hearing  had  been  granted  for 
the  following  day  to  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance, by  the  committee  in  charge,  it  was  the 
wish  of  all  that  Jacob  Capron  represent  on 
that  occasion  the  temperance  view  of  Friends, 
as  embodied  in  their  Discipline. 

The  following  petition  was  hastily  drawn 
up,  which,  with  the  names  herein  annexed, 
was  placed  in  his  hands  for  presentation  : 

PETITION. 

To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York : 
"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  New  York,  believing  intemper- 
ance to  be  a  prolific  source  of  pauperism, 
vice  and  crime,  respectfully  ask  you  to  enact 
that  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  shall  hereafter  be  illegal  in  this 
State."   Signed  by  nineteen  men  and  women^ 
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We  hear  from  one  who  attended,  "that 
he  de)legates  were  very  courteously  received, 
md  that  the  probable  result  of  the  hearing 
nil  be  to  cause  the  committee  to  report  ad- 
•■ersely  upon  the  easy  license  proposition, 
i^hich  the  liquor  manufacturers  and  dealers 
re  so  earnestly  advocating."       R.  W.  U. 
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[In  introducing  the  following  extracts  from 
letter,  received  during  the  past  week,  a  few 
ords  of  explanation  seem  requisite.  The 
ithor  is  a  valuable  young  man  residing  in 
s  West,  who,  a  few  years  since,  in  view  of 
ining  another  religious  organization,  offered 
resignation  of  his  right  of  membership  in 
irs,  to  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  this 
The  Clerk,  in  giving  him  official  infor- 
ation  of  the  result,  felt  called  upon  to  add 
mething,  as  expressive  of  his  own  and  the 
lings  of  others,  upon  the  occasion.  To  this, 
his  recent  letter,  he  thus  refers  :] 

In  looking  over  my  papers  the  other  day, 
found  an  official  notice  of  the  acceptance  of 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
lends,  and  accompanying  it  was  a  very 
□d  letter  from  thee,  upon  the  reception 
which,  seven  years  since,  and  now,  after 
h  a  long  interval  of  time,  I  again  feel  a 
wing  of  love  to  thee,  and  would  say  that  I 
re  the  religious  organization  of  Friends  of 
ich  thee  remarks  in  thy  letter,  *  Thy  parent- 
),  thy  early  surroundings  and  associations, 
re  all  such,  that  a  deep  sympathy  was  ex- 
3ssed,  that  one  thus  situated  should  conceive 
peace  of  mind  was  best  attained,  by  vol- 
tarily  bidding  adieu  to  a  religious  organiza- 
n  with  which  he  has  been  connected  all 
life.' " 

A.fter  this  reference,  the  writer  proceeds : 
'My  idea  of  a  true,  inward  church  or  re- 
ious  organization  is  as  follows :  The  blessed 
ius  said,  '  I  am  the  Vine,  and  ye  are  the 
inches.'  Christ,  the  living  Church,  the 
ie — and  the  branches  are  the  members  of 

living  Church,  united  to  the  Vine  Christ 
us  by  a  living  faith,  before  we  can  realize 
piritual  life.  A  mere  name  on  the  records 
}he  church  books  will  not  suffice.  We  must 
joined  to  Him  as  branches,  or  there  is  no 

in  us." 

'  Now,  to  my  mind,  the  figure  in  this  Par- 
B  has  a  special  force  and  meaning.  The 
e  is  an  humble  tree,  not  great  and  tall  like 
pedar  or  the  oak,  so  the  blessed  Son  and 


sent  of  the  Father  came  in  an  humble  way,  as 
it  was  foretold  of  Him,  '  He  shall  grow  up  be- 
fore him  as  a  tender  plant,  as  a  root  out  of  a 
dry  ground,' — signifying  humility  and  meek- 
ness. And,  again,  the  vine  is  valuable  only 
for  its  fruit — the  wood  is  of  no  use.  This  re- 
fers to  the  fruitfulness  required  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  ;  mere  profession  is  nothing; 
it  is  not  doctrines  nor  creeds,  forms  nor  cere- 
monies— they  cannot  give  us  life.  My  Father  is 
the  Husbandman — the  Owner  and  Cultivator 
of  the  vineyard,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
the  Dresser  of  the  vine  and  the  branches." 

"I  love  the  simple  faith  of  my  father  and 
mother,  that  needs  no  bondage  of  creed  or  con- 
fession to  sustain  it.  My  past  life  has  been 
an  eventful  one,  and  I  am  indeed  a  monu- 
ment of  my  kind  and  loving  Heavenly 
Father's  grace  and  mercy.  ...  I  know  that 
my  precious  mother's  prayers,  that  followed 
me  so  many  years,  and  that  were  continually 
ascending  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  her  son, 
have  been  answered ;  and  I  humbly  trust  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  meet  her  in  the  Church 
triumphant." 

Here  follows  a  quotation  from  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  on  which  he  comments 
thus : 

"  We  see  by  the  above,  as  we  are  obedient 
to  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  we  realize  a 
growth  in  grace  and  knowledge  every  day, 
and,  as  we  take  food  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  natural  body,  so  do  we  receive  food,  day 
by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  soul ;  and  as  we  grow  in  years 
and  go  down  the  hill  of  time  toward  the  river 
that  separates  time  from  eternity,  we  realize 
that  we  are  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ  to  an  inheritance  that  fadeth 
not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  We,  in- 
deed, realize  that  we  are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Most  High, — that  we  are  going 
home  to  our  Father  and  our  God, — that  death, 
the  pale  messenger  of  dread,  the  king  of  ter- 
rors, is  our  friend,  an  angel,  sent  to  open  the 
door  of  Paradise  for  us." 

"  I  have  felt  that  if  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  been  more  watchful  to  the  manifestations 
of  God's  will,  the  prayer  of  the  Son  and  sent 
of  the  Father  would  have  been  nearer  realiza- 
tion than  it  is  now.  '  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.' 

Oh,  that  the  ministry  may  be  a  real  living 
ministry,  who  know  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  one  truly  em- 
powered and  anointed  by  Him  to  feed  the  ten- 
der lambs,  to  water  the  precious  seed  that  is 
taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  dear  young 
people  of  the  Society." 

When  I  revert  to  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
when  but  a  child  in  years,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  strove  with  me,  many  a  time  have  I  sat 
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in  meeting  when  not  a  word  was  spoken,  tears 
streaming  down  my  face,  and  my  little  heart 
filled  with  melody  and  praise  unto  Him  who 
is  indeed  the  Teacher  of  His  people  Himself, 
whose  grace  hath  appeared  unto  all  His 
rational  creatures."  

In  the  ptrusal  of  the  above,  a  renewed 
sense  was  awakened  in  my  mind  of  the  im- 
portance of  parting  with  any  of  the  members 
of  our  Society,  whether  by  resignation  or 
otherwise,  in  that  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
and  good  wishes  for  their  future  welfare,  which 
should  ever  characterize  our  labors  with  such. 
Its  perusal  has  also  strengthened  a  belief  I 
have  long  entertained,  that  an  individual, 
once  experimentally  convinced  of  the  truths  of 
Quakerism,  will  ever  be  found  abiding  there- 
in at  heart,  notwithstanding  any  external 
forms  and  ceremonies  with  which  he  may 
subsequently  permit  himself  to  be  surrounded. 
Let,  then,  the  mantle  of  charity  be  thrown 
over  all,  and  to  the  honest  traveller  Zionward 
let  us  bid  a  hearty  God  speed,  no  matter  in 
what  fold  he  may  be  found.  E. 

Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1874. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  25,  1874. 

Our  appeoaching  Yeaely  Meeting. — 
The  near  approach  of  the  time  for  holding 
our  annual  gathering  offers  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  thoughtful  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  expect  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  deliberations. 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  going  beyond  the 
proper  limits  of  our  position  in  presentiog  a 
few  suggestions,  which  we  trust  will  be  re- 
ceived in  the  spirit  that  "  thinketh  no  evil." 

Coming  together  as  we  do,  representing  va- 
rious sections  of  our  own  and  adjacent  States, 
bringing  the  peculiar  interests  and  concerns 
that  belong  to  the  several  meetings  composing 
the  body,  and  feeliug  a  proper  desire  that 
these  be  recognized  and  deliberated  upon, 
there,  of  necessity,  arises  an  obligation  which 
each  owes  to  the  other,  and  which  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  that  exhortation  of  the  apostle : 
"  Forbearing  one  another  in  love." 

This  forbearance,  the  "Charity  that  suffer- 
eth  loDg  and  is  kind,"  will  enable  us  to  trans- 
act the  most  weighty  business  of  the  Society 
with  credit  to  ourselves,  and  acceptably  to 
the  Divine  will ;  without  it  our  coming  to- 
gether will  be  unavailing. 


There  are  many  topics  of  interest  that 
will,  doubtless,  be  presented,  some  of  them,,!! 
probably,  capable  of  various  interpretations,  f 
and  on  which  divergent  views  are  held.  The  si 
earnest,  living  concern  of  many  to  advance  ii 
the  cause  of  truth,  as  held  by  the  Society  oi  \ 
Friends,  and  to  see  it  rise  in  its  might  for  the  ji 
defence  of  all  those  noble  testimonies  which  b 
are  held  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  ] 
to  humanity  at  large,  and  the  conviction  that  oi 
as  the  ages  roll  on  new  processes  of  thought  li 
are  eliminated,  and  new  avenues  for  good  andla 
for  evil  are  opened  up  —  all  these  thingsL 
brought  before  us  and  claiming  our  seriousji 
consideration,  will  make  the  coming  Yearlyte 
Meeting  as  important  as  any  that  has  takerlri 
place  for  many  years.  h 

There  is  great  and  pressing  need  for  allle 

whether  they  be  active  participants  or  silent  i 

burthen  bearers,  or  whether  they  be  only  list  |i 

eners,  to  inquire  of  themselves  in  the  quiellt 

retirement  of  individual  consciousness,  Ho\«|- 

may  I  best  promote  the  cause  of  truth  andl 

humanity  among  us,  and  make  this  annua.|'j| 

gathering  a  blessing  to  myself  and  my  fel  |v 

low-members?     If  Christ's  Spirit  animates; 

us,  we  cannot  fail  of  a  good  meeting.  Oui 

heavenly  Father  is  ever  r^ady  to  bless.  I 

rests  with  ourselves  to  be  able  to  say  at  iti 

close,  "  It  was  good  to  be  there." 

  .    ^  k 

Intemperance.  —  We  admit  the  article « 
signed  "J.  P."  only  because  it  professes  to  b  * 
the  correction  of  a  misunderstanding ;  for  w« 
would  prefer,  now  that  the  subject  has  aa)¥ 
suraed  the  air  of  a  controversy,  that  it  shoul(|  '^^ 
have  ended  with  the  two  communications  Fa 
When  a  difference  of  opinion  becomes  peij 
sonal,  it  is  not  easy  for  disputants  to  be  jusiul 
and  candid.    We  did  not  understand  "  B."  ti, 
express  pain  because  "  the  Intelligencer  gavj 
place  to  views  opposite  to  his  own,"  but  bejj^ 
cause  the  views  differed  from  what  he  supposeA^ 
were  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  '^^W 
"B."  carefully  read  the  editorial,  he  wouLL; 
have  found  our  objections  to  *' J.  P.'s  "  artilli 
cle  were  there  stated,  and  the  stand  taken  b; 
Friends  in  their  discipline  advocated. 

We  must  admit  that  both  of J.  P.'s  "  arti 
cles  appear  to  favor  the  moderate  use  of  alec 
holic  liquors,  and,  if  so,  they  are  opposed  to  tb ; 
publicly  professed  views  of  Friends  ;  yet  w 
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ive  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  our 
2|  aders,  that  they  can  appropriate  whatever  is 

■  value  in  the  essays  under  review,  without 

jing  moved  from  the  safe  course  of  abstin- 
c«  ice  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  drink. 
1^  he  subject  of  intemperance  is  a  momentous 

le,  and  should  receive  the  grave  considera- 
^  on  it  deserves. 

Ill  In  the  multiplicity  of  opinions  upon  this 
iliestion,  and  the  honest  suggestions  every- 
lil  here  made  towards  mitigating  the  evil,  we 
ii(  lay  recognize  much  that  is  valuable ;  and  as 
lat  intense  sense  of  an  evil,  which  is  some- 
mes  branded  as  fanaticism,  is  generally  the 
1]  recursor  of  reformation,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
ei  rised  at  the  most  radical  measures.  These 
voices  in  the  wilderness  "  may  prophecy  of 
ill  |ie  coming  deliverance. 
8"  "We  devote  considerable  space  this  week 
ist  l»  some  of  the  numerous  articles  on  this  sub- 
lis  fct  that  we  have  received. 


MARRIED. 

MOORE— THORNE.— On  the  2d  of  Fourth  month, 
!74,  with  the  approbation  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly 
eeting,  Joshua,  son  of  Allen  Moore,  to  Miriam, 
ughter  of  Nathan  Thorne,  all  of  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

 — 

I  DIED. 

iBIRDSALL. — At  his  residence  in  Purchase,  West- 
jiester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ou  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1874, 
imes  F.  Birdsall,  in  the"  73d  year  of  his  age.  In 
e  demise  of  this  dear  Friend  another  voice  has 
5Come  silent;  another  testimony-bearer  summoned 
om  works  to  rewards. 

During  a  long  acquaintance,  we  have  known  this 
Mend  as  a  lover  of  the  good  order  of  society,  al- 
ays  bearing  faithful  evidence  to  the  value  of  those 
Btimonies,  that  are  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  the 
)ciety  of  Friends. 

Faithful  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  ;  giving 
'Oof  that  he  was  concerned  to  seek  after  that  cotn- 
lunion  with  the  Divine  Father,  through  which  the 
ul  is  lifted  up  into  eternal  life.  Some  3'^ears  ago 
}  felt  himself  called  upon  to  bear  public  witness 
what  he  knew  of  the  power  and  operation  of  the 
lirit  and  love  of  God.  In  the  Tenth  month  of  the 
sar  1872,  his  gift  in  the  ministry  was  acknowl- 
!ged  by  Friends  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting, 
ia  ministry  was  earnest  and  impressive  in  its 
laracter,  free  from  ambiguity  of  expression,  and 
Llling  all  to  the  light  of  God  in  the  soul,  as  the 
ily  true  and  living  Saviour.  Possessed  of  a  poet- 
al  and  cultivated  mind,  of  great  power  for  enter- 
inment,  he  will  be  much  missed  from  our  social 
itherings.  His  illness,  which  was  severe,  was 
)rne  with  great  fortitude,  giving  evidence  that  his 
ind  was  supported  by  that  Power  which,  when  in 
salth,  he  was  concerned  publicly  to  recommend 
•  others.  Althongh  a  trial  to  part  from  his  family, 
}  expressed  himself  as  entirely  submissive  to 
s  heavenly  Father's  will,  aod  with  childlike 
»nfidence  and  trust  quietly  breathed  his  last,  and 


he  has,  no  doubt,  entered  into  that  peaceful  res* 
prepared  for  the  righteous. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  word  concerning 
our  dear  friend  without  calling  the  attention  of  the 
living  to  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  re- 
place the  broken  ranks,  as  one  by  one  are  called 
from  works  to  rewards,  that  there  may  be  a  continu- 
ance of  those  who  can,  and  will,  bear  testimony  to 
a  free  gospel. 

WILSON. — At  his  residence  near  Barclay  Mills, 
Whiteside  County,  Illinois,  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  East  Jordan 
Monthly  Meeting  ot  Friends. 

FAWCETT.— At  his  residence  in  Loydsville,  Bel- 
mont Co.,  Ohio,  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1874,  Elisha  Faw- 
tett,  in  his  83d  year  ;  for  many  years  a  valuable 
Elder  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Those  who 
were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  this  dear 
Friend  know  best  his  true  worth.  Although  for 
many  years  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  and 
could  not  discern  light  Irom  darkness,  he  never  lost 
his  interest  in  the  Society.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  of  meeting  when  health  and  opportunity 
permitted,  his  mental  faculties  remaining  remark- 
ably good  for  one  so  far  advanced  in  years.  His 
cheerful,  meek  and  resigned  spirit  has  left  aa 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  he  calmly  passed 
away  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep.         P.  M. 


True  religion  involves  selfdenial.  Its 
great  characteristic  is  the  subjection  of  our 
wills,  desires  and  lives  to  the  will  of  God  from 
the  conviction  that  what  he  wills  is  the  per- 
fection of  virtue,  and  the  true  happiness  of 
our  nature.  There  are  seasons  when  to  be 
still  demands  immeasurably  higher  strength 
than  to  act.  What  power  it  demands  to  calm 
the  stormy  elements  of  passion,  to  moderate 
the  vehemence  of  desire  to  throw  off  the  load 
of  dejection,  to  repress  every  repining  thought 
and  to  turn  the  wounded  spirit  from  danger- 
ous reveries  and  wasting  grief  to  the  discharge 
of  ordinary  duties  ! 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

PROHIBITORY  LAW. 

"  If  we  have  whispered  truth 
Whisper  no  longer; 
Speak  as  the  trumpet  does, 
Sterner  and  stronger." 

The  recent  amendment  of  the  fourth  query 
in  which  members  of  our  Society  are  restrict- 
ed from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  of 
every  kind,  seems  to  me  to  be  opening  the  way 
to  a  more  extended  field  of  usefulness  indi- 
vidually, and  I  trust,  ere  long,  collectively. 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  in  much 
that  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper  on  the  subject  of  intemperance,  and 
particularly  with  the  proposition  of  Gideon 
Frost — that  our  Legislatures  shall  be  solicited 
to  enact  a  law  authorizing  women,  of  compe- 
tent age  and  qualifications,  to  vote  for  Super- 
visors  and  other  officers,  who,  by  law,  are 
empowered  to  decide  upon  the  pertinency  of 
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■granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
^'beverages. 

As  women  are  largely  sufferers  from  this 
unrighteous  traffic,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  emi- 
nently just  they  should  have  a  right  to  vote 
on  this  subject.  Their  vote  would  infuse 
more  of  the  moral  than  political  element  into 
at,  which  renders  every  reform  more  enduring. 
As  some  of  our  Yearly  Meetings  are  ap- 
proaching, may  we  not  hope  the  Representa- 
tive Committees  may  find  the  way  to  open  in 
the  light  of  Truth,  to  prepare  something  to 
present  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  which  may 
relieve  the  minds  of  many  Friends  from  the 
responsibility  they  now  feel  of  complicity  in 
the  present  licence  law,  unless  they  protest 
.against  it,  or  petition  for  a  Prohibitory  Law  ? 

R.  H. 

.Salem,  N.  J.,  Uh  mo.  dih,  1874. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
AGRICULTURE. 

I  have  noticed  with  regret,  for  many  years 
past,  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
young  men  in  the  rural  districts,  to  leave 
their  agricultural  pursuits  to  enter  our  large 
cities ;  some  with  the  expectation  of  living 
easier,  others  actuated  by  the  desire  to  attain 
wealth. 

I  feel  anxious  that  such  may  consider  the 
subject  well,  and  endeavor  to  be  guided  by 
truth's  requirement  in  the  undertaking  ;  other- 
wise their  future  usefulness  in  life  may  be 
seriously  impaired. 

If  the  object  of  any  of  these,  is  to  live  an 
easier  life,  they  may  be  greatly  disappointed  ; 
for  the  life  of  the  merchant  is  often  harrassed 
and  perplexed  with  difficulties  which  cause 
great  anxiety.  And  if  the  motive  be  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  let  such  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  number,  who  really  succeed  in  this 
undertaking,  and  they  will  be  astonished  with 
the  result ;  as  it  would  probably  be  seen  by 
investigation,  that  not  five  in  a  hundred 
realize  their  expectations  in  this  particular. 

But  apart  from  this  consideration  of  the 
subject,  the  desire  to  become  rich  is,  itself, 
likely  to  dwarf  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
the  soul  ;  and  let  us  remember,  that  "they 
who  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  "  and  often  "  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows  ;"  and  such  are  not  likely 
to  sufier  alone.  It  frequently  involves  aged 
parents,  and  other  near  and  dear  relatives 
and  associates  in  life.  None  should  despise 
agriculture,  for  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
substratum  of  national  prosperity.  I  think 
that  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  our  country 
should  be  educated  to  regard  it  so.  Many 
worthy  men,  in  different  ages  of  the  world, 
have  advocated  similar  views. 

Abraham   Cowley,  a  witty  poet  of  the 


seventeenth  century,  retired  to  rural  occups 
tions,  and  afterward  spoke  freely  of  the  grea 
benefits  derived  from  the  change.    He  say.' 

we  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scene  Iii 
of  nature :  we  are  there  (in  cities)  amoni  it: 
the  pitiful  shifts  of  policy."  Further  on  h  ji' 
remarks,  ''The  antiquity  of  this  art  is  cei  it 
tainly  not  to  be  contested  by  any  other.  Th  f 
first  three  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener  $ 
a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier  ;  and  if  any  mai  i«i 
object  that  the  second  of  these  was  a  mui  \k 
derer,  I  desire  he  would  consider,  that  as  soo:  i 
as  he  was  so,  he  quitted  our  profession  an^ 
turned  builder."  W 

The  author  of  the  pithy  work  entitled  th  tl 
Probe,  has  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  i. 
He  says  :  "  More  independent  than  any  othe  «e 
calling,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  an  innat  ] 
love  of  liberty.  The  farmer  stands  on  a  loft;  lel 
eminence,  and  looks  upon  the  bustle  of  cities  it 
the  din  of  commerce,  the  intricacies  c!le 
mechanism,  and  brain-confusing,  body-killin:(  cli 
literature,  with  feelings  of  personal  freedoci  b 
peculiarly  his  own  ;  constantly  surrounde<  i 
by  the  varied  and  varying  beauties  of  nature  ii 
and  the  never-ceasing  and  harmonious  operajia 
tions  of  her  laws,  his  mind  is  led  to  contemi  il; 
plate  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Architect  oi  it: 
worlds  and  the  natural  philosophy  of  thj  { 
universe."  '  ,t 

And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  great  amoun  k 
of  labor- saving  machinery  which  has  beei  b 
introduced  among  agriculturists  during  th  dh 
last  half  century,  tending  to  lighten  the  toil  c 
of  the  laborer,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  itj  «r 
efifect  will  be  to  render  agricultural  pursuit 
more  interesting  and  congenial  to  the  youtl  g 
of  our  day,  and  that  they  will  yet  prove  it  t  j 
be  not  only  the  safest  and  most  healthfuj  ii| 
but  also  the  most  honorable  and  independen  C 
position  they  can  occupy  in  life.  1  Im 

Aaron  C.  Macy.  :j  i 

Fourth  month,  1874.  i  f. 


Scandal. — A  story  is  told  of  a  woman  wh 
freely  used  her  tongue  to  the  scandal  of  others  'a 
and  made  a  confession  to  the  priest  of  wha 
she  had  done.  He  gave  her  a  ripe  thistle-top 
told  her  to  go  out  in  various  directions  an( 
scatter  the  seeds  one  by  one.  Wondering  a 
the  penance,  she  obeyed,  and  then  returns 
and  told  her  confessor.  To  her  amazement,  h 
bade  her  go  back  and  gather  the  scatters 
seeds ;  and  when  she  objected  that  it  wouL 
be  impossible,  he  replied  that  it  would  be  sti) 
more  difficult  to  gather  up  and  destroy  all  th 
evil  reports  which  she  had  circulated  abou 
others.  Any  thoughtless,  careless  child  cai 
scatter  a  handful  of  thistle-seed  before  th 
wind  in  a  moment,  but  the  strongest  an( 
wisest  man  cannot  gathei:  them  again.- 
Methodist. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  35. 


16! The  report  from  Cornelia  Hancock  and 
'Q{;tbie  D.  Munro  for  the  Third  month  shows 
hfi,t  ou""  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  schools  con- 
er  ue  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
fliivVith  seventy-eight  on  the  roll,  the  average 
ndance  was  seventy!  Of  these,  63  are 
laijding  either  in  the  first,  second  or  third 
der ;  66  are  in  arithmetic ;  44  in  geography, 
ooil  14  are  studying  grammar;  28  write  on 
Mi^es,  and  50  in  copy-books. 

The  teachers  add  to  the  statistical  portion 
tliiitheir  report:  "With  the  close  of  this 
ectoth  we  enter  up.  n  our  spring  holidays. 
Iiei3  attendance  during  this  month  has  been 
atiiy  good,  as  the  average  will  show.  The 
^ftjietable  season  is  upon  us,  and  the  children 
liesL  be  very  busy  picking  them  for  shipping, 
01  earning  their  ten  cents,  which  are  of  so 
lifljph  account  to  them.  The  country  chil- 
ioDbi  drop  off  gradually,  but  we  are  encour- 
(lei[i  in  being  able  to  keep  the  greater  part 
urejur  more  advanced  pupils  together,  as  yet. 
eraf  are  still  in  good  health,  though  pretty 
1  just  now." 

jfes,  faithful  laborers,  we  should  think  you 
tbi  e  indeed  tired  with  your  long  continued 
but  we  feel  comforted  with  the  mental 
3ud| ranee  that  you  will  have  your  reward, 
wiust  as  we  were  closing  this  article,  the 
tliii)wiDg  clipping  turned  up,  but  we  cannot 
call  to  mind  from  which  of  our  public 
titbrs  it  was  culled.    Bearing  as  it  does  on 
isubject  of  the  education  of  colored  per- 
il,  this  seems  a  fitting  place  to  introduce  it. 
fact  therein  stated  is  certainly  a  very 
ifying  and  important  one. 
k  Colored  Teachers. — At  the  last  exami- 
on  of  colored  applicants  for  certificates  to 
h  in  the  Camden  public  schools  there 
?  eleven  candidates  who  received  averages 
tling  them  to  such  certificates." 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

^Ahiladelphia,  Fourth  month,  1874. 


looks  more  like  the  hasty  blunder  of  a  tran- 
scriber than  the  deliberate  statement  of  a 
well-informed  student. 

The  black  walnut  {J.  nigra)  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  was  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
nut  of  Jove  {Jovis  glans),  the  Persian  nut  of 
Theophrastus,  is  the  Juglans  regia,  erroneously 
called  English  walnut,  because  first  brought 
from  England  to  this  country.  In  England 
it  is  called  Madeira  nut,  and  perhaps  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  There  eeems  no  reason  to  assert 
that  it  has  not  been  naturalized  in  Aiuerica. 
The  trees  have  been  raised  from  the  nuts  at 
Germantown  for  more  than  forty  years  past, 
and  many  such  trees  of  native  growth  are  in 
bearing  in  that  neighborhood  at  the  present 
time.  S.  W.  Mifflin. 

Columbia.  Fourth  month  13,  1874. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INTEMPERANCE. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CORRECTION. 

I  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  Second  month, 
,  page  811,  I  find  the  following  state- 
t: 

Most  common,  and  perhaps  coarsest  of  our 
estic  nuts  is  the  black  walnut,  Juglans 
\  the  nut  of  Jove  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
osed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  and  is 
ably  the  'Persian  nut'  mentioned  by 
)phrastus.  The  richer  and  sweeter  Jug- 
regia,  the  English  walnut,  has  never  be 
)  naturalized  here." 

lis  is  a  singular  confusion  of  names  to 
late  from  a  club  of  scientific  men,  and 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the 
several  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  In- 
telligencer, of  late,  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, and  would  add  my  efforts  to  encourage 
Friends  to  embrace  every  right  opening  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  this  great  evil ;  for  truly 
whiskey  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  enemy 
we  have  to  contend  with,  both  in  political 
and  social  communities.    It  seems  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  that  not  only  con- 
trols legislation,  but  permeates  nearly  all 
branches  of  society,  and  how  can  its  waves  be 
stayed,  is  the  most  difiicult  problem  we  have 
to  solve.    In  the  Intelligencer  of  Fourth  mo. 
4th,  R.  S.  H.,  in  his  letter  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  women's  movement,  (which  he  believes 
is  of  the  Lord,)  "  their  work  will  necessarily 
be  imperfect  and  incomplete,  if  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  others."  It  seems  to  me  we  may 
look  with  more  confidence  for  good  results 
from  those  the  Lord  has  called  to  the  work, 
than  from  others  who  may  follow  in  their 
wake,"  who  may  be  delegated  by  human 
power,  r  would  ask,  in  what  way  are  Friends 
to  engage  in  this  mission  ?    Must  we  send  out 
a  band  of  praying  women,  by  commission  of 
human  power,  to  visit  those  haunts  of  vice 
and  pollution,  and  take  possession  of  their 
habitation,  and  resist  the  evil  until  they  yield 
to  our  persisent  efforts  to  coerce  submission  ? 
It  seems  haidly  consistent  with  the  teachings 
of  our  great  Pattern,  who  tanght  His  disciples 
not  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  or  on 
the  corners  of  the  streets.    I  would  query, 
what  is  prayer?    Is  it  something  we  can  en- 
gage in  at  the  instance  of  a  brother,  or  is  it 
at  our  command  at  fixed  times  and  appointed 
places  ?    Have  not  the  views  always  held  by 
Friends  been  to  wait  for  the  promptings  of 
the  Spirit  ? 
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It  may  be  all  right  for  those  women  who 
have  never  been  called  to  the  position  Friends 
occupy,  but  is  it  for  us  ?  There  is  one  impor- 
tant step  we  may  take  in  the  direction  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  not  com- 
promise any  of  our  testimonies.  We  are,  most 
of  us,  aware  that  the  engineering  to  political 
position  is  much  of  it  done  in  the  retail  liquor 
shops  that  are,  lamentably,  thickly  distributed 
over  our  country,  whose  licenses  are  allowed 
by  our  courts  or  judges;  and  we  also  know 
that,  in  very  many  districts,  Friends  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  Are  we  not,  then,  directly 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  officers  whom 
we  have  assisted  in  putting  into  positions  that 
enable  them  to  grant  those  licenses  ? 

If  Friends  would  steadfastly  adhere  to 
their  temperance  principles  in  the  exercise  of 
their  franchise,  (for,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
they  generally  vote,)  would  it  not  have  a 
telling  elfect  upon  the  state  of  society?  Are 
we  not  too  prone  to  wink  at  the  deviations  of 
some  of  our  favorite  party  men,  and  shrink 
from  duty  in  this  particular?    I  believe  very 
much  in  the  effectual  preaching  of  example, 
and  that  it  is  a  truth  that  the  influence  of  a 
strictly  consistent  Friend  is  felt  for  miles 
around,  one  who  always  bears  the  standard 
aloft.     I  have  witnessed  great  efiects  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  declaration  of  an  indi- 
vidual, "  I  never  drink,"  when  thrown  in  the 
society  of  those  who  do  not  always  abstain 
from  indulgence  in  the  intoxicating  bowl.  I 
would  encourage  every  one  who  feels  an  inter- 
est in  this  very  important  subject,  and  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  truly  concerned  mind 
can  feel  indifferent  to  this  desolating  evil, 
which  is  daily  carrying  on  its  broad  stream 
thousands  of  the  youth,  the  hope  of  our  age. 
Let  us  be  faithful  to  every  intimation  of  duty, 
and  when  we  see  a  neighbor  destroying  the 
happiness  of  many  a  fireside,  let  us  not  wait 
for  any  commission  of  organized  bodies,  but 
go  to  him  as  God's  annointed  messenger  ;  for 
we  are  told,  and  I  believe  it,  "  My  word  shall 
not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please."    However  much 
we  may  desire  to  see  this  great  evil  suddenly 
arrested,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  be  ; 
it  takes  time  to  make  great  reforms.  They 
are  generally  accomplished   by  individual 
faithfulness,  and  often  from  small  beginnings, 
as  we  see  in  the  silent  but  powerful  workings 
of  nature.   The  invisible  vapor  that  is  gather- 
ing in  the  mighty  storm,  makes  no  commotion 
and  noise  in  the  beginning,  but  produces 
wonderful  effects.    May  this  not  be  so  with 
Friends  ?  We  often  grow  impatient  that  we 
are  not  doing  more  wonderful  works,  when 
there  are  such  fields  of  labir  open  before  us  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  where  Friends  have 
been  true  to  the    Light  within,"  they  have 


already  done,  (and  may  yet  do)  great  gooc 
our  country.  The  free  and  enlightened  gove 
ment  under  which  we  live  and  enjoy  libe 
of  conscience,  we  must  feel  is  the  result 
a  divinely  illuminated  Penn,  who  first  1 
the  corner-stone  of  an  independent  republ 
and  before  we  enter  into  the  whirlwind  2 
storm  that  may  be  passing  by,  let  us  en 
into  a  strict  examination  of  our  own  he^ 
and  see  if  all  is  clean  therein.  Even  our  0 
Society  is  not  yet  as  clear  as  it  may  be,  i 
while  this  is  so,  can  we  labor  availingly  c 
side  of  it.  We  may  be  too  much  like 
missionary,  who,  while  engaged  in  convert 
the  heathen,  found  that  he  was  not  him 
yet  converted.  W.  C.  H 

Forest  Hill,  Ath  mo.  11th,  1874. 


I  KNOW  nothing  which  life  has  to  offei 
satisfying  as  the  profound  good  understand 
which  can  subsist,  after  much  exchange 
good  offices,  between  two  virtuous  men,  e; 
of  whom  is  sure  of  himself  and  sure  of 
friend.  It  is  a  happiness  which  postpones 
other  gratifications  and  makes  politics 
commerce  and  churches  cheap.  For,  wl 
men  shall  meet  as  they  ought,  each  a  be 
factor,  a  shower  of  stars,  clothed  with  thougl 
with  deeds,  with  accomplishments,  it  would 
the  festival  of  nature  which  all  things 
nounce. — E.  W.  Emerson. 


VENI,  SANCTE  SPIRITUS. 

Come  Holy  Spirit  from  above, 

And  from  the  realms  of  light  and  love 

Thine  own  bright  rays  impart. 
Come,  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
Come,  giver  of  all  happiness, 

Come,  Lamp  of  every  heart. 

O  Thou,- of  comforters  the  best, 

0  Thou,  the  soul's  m  )st  welcome  guest, 

0  Thou,  our  sweet  repose, 
Oar  resting-place  from  life's  long  care, 
Our  shadow  from  the  world's  fierce  glare, 

Our  solace  in  all  woes. 

0  Light  Divine,  all  light  excelling, 
Fill  with  Thyself  the  inmost  dvrelling 

Of  souls  sincere  and  lowly  ; 
Without  Thy  pure  divinity, 
Nothing  in  all  humanity — 

Nothing  is  strong  or  holy. 

Wash  out  each  dark  and  sordid  stain, 
Water  each  dry  and  arid  plain, 

Raise  up  the  bruised  reed  I 
Enkindle  what  is  cold  and  chill, 
Relax  the  stiff  aod  stubborn  will, 

Guide  those  that  guidance  need. 

Give  to  the  good,  who  find  in  Thee 
The  Spirit's  perfect  liberty. 

Thy  seven-fold  power  and  love. 
Give  virtue  strength  its  crown  to  win, 
Give  struggling  souls  their  rest  from  siOj 

Give  endless  peace  above. 

— Translated  by  Dean  Sianhi 
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CHARLES  SUMNER. 

The  following  lines  from  the  Delaware  State  Journal, 
ijl-e  written  by  a  member  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  of 
Imington,  and  read  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings.] 


\\wdX[  of  sorrow  floats  upon  the  air, 

free  South's  breezes  bear  the  mournful  tone 
jr  stricken  hearts,  and  lowlj  homes,  to  where 
3ow'd  Massachusetts  weeps  above  her  son. 


)iil)lirhe 


aeapr  her's  alone  ;  the  glory  of  his  name 
lis  ours,  the  nation's  watchword  of  the  free 
every  race,  while  his  undying  fame 
[s  echoed  from  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 


m  and  serene  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
Though  worn  with  pain,  and  sadly  failing  breath, 

doubts  disturbed  ihe  noble,  peaceful  breast 
But  human  rights,  his  ruling  thought  in  death. 

rtyr  for  freedom  in  her  struggling  years, 
n  the  stern  grapple  with  tne  powers  of  wrong, 
wavered  not,  but  cast  aside  all  fears, 
A.nd  bravely  dared  to  *'  suffer  and  be  strong  " 


t  hearer  only  of  the  written  word, 
,3ut  follower  of  the  meek,  forgiving  life, 
'    would  destroy  all  traces  of  the  sword, 
bur  banner  cleanse  from  every  stain  of  strife. 

eat  crowning  act,  for  which  his  native  land, 
iVith  hasty  passion  laid  its  hand  in  blame, 
that  "  last  making  of  accounts"  shall  stand, 
^  Of  Che  noblest  record  placed  against  his  name. 


lODgl 


!  ye  who  in  his  footsteps  dare  to  tread, 
Dn  whom  is  laid  the  work  he  left  undone  ; 
!  bind  his  triple  wreath  about  your  head, 
lis  mantle  seek,  his  spotless  robe  put  on. 

en  battle  in  the  cause  for  which  he  fought, 
Do  which  he  gave  the  blossom  of  his  youth, 
e  fruitage  of  his  riper  years  and  brought 
rhe  mighty  weapon  of  his  stainless  truth. 

lile  tears  of  .millions  consecrate  the  earth, 
in  which  we,  sorrowing,  lay  his  mortal  part, 
e  "  nation's  grandeur  "    s— it  gave  him  birth, 
A.nd  that  it  bears  him  henceforth  on  its  heart. 

P.  T.  S. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PAST  LIFE. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  117.) 

I  went  to  Edinburg,  then  the  medical  school 
highest  repute,  in  October,  1806,  when 
actly  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  at  this 
int  my  medical  life  may  be  said  to  begin. 

My  first  foreign  travel — a  voyage  to  Ice- 
id,  in  1810,  and  a  residence  of  four  months 
that  extraordinary  island — had  at  that 
ae  much  of  a'dventure  as  well  as  novelty 
out  it. 

After  a  period  of  sixty-one  years,  accom- 
nied  by  my  second  son,  I  paid  a  second  visit 
that  island. 

Irrespectively  of  the  strange  and  striking 
Dects  of  nature  in  Iceland,  this  singular 
lociation  of  the  latest  with  the  earliest  of 


my  many  voyages  was  deeply  interesting  to 
me,  in  its  sudden  revival  of  old  memories, 
and  the  comparison,  as  far  as  such  was  poi^si- 
ble,  of  juvenile  impressions,  with  those — 
matured,  I  would  fain  say — rather  than  enfee- 
bled by  a  long  intervening  life. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  voyage  to 
Iceland,  having  recently  taken  my  degree  in 
Edinburgh,  I  devoted  a  year  and  a  half  to  a 
larger  and  more,  various  scheme  of  travel, 
embracing  almost  all  that  was  then  accepta- 
ble in  Europe,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sicily,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Greece,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Turkey. 

Again  quitting  England  in  1814,  passed  a 
year  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in 
attendance  as  physician  on  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  tour  in 
France  and  Holland,  was  my  last  absence 
from  England,  before  settling  as  a  physician 
in  London.  But  my  life  as  a  traveller  was 
far  from  being  closed.  During  more  than 
half  a  century,  which  has  since  elapsed,  only 
two  years  occur  (and  those  devoted  to  Scotch 
and  Irish  excursions)  in  which  I  have  not 
passed  two  autumnal  months  in  journey  or 
voyage  abroad,  accomplishing  greater  dis- 
tances as  nearer  objects  became  exhausted,  and 
finding  compensation  for  growing  age  in  the 
increased  facilities  of  tr.ivel.  In  the  series  of 
these  annual  journeys,  which  seldom  exceeded 
the  time  just  mentioned,  I  have  visited  (and 
most  of  them  repeatedly)  every  capital  in 
Europe,  have  made  eight  voyages  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  travelling  over  more  than 
26,000  miles  of  the  American  continent- 
one  voyage  to  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands — have  been  four  times  in  the  East, 
visiting  Constantinople,  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Cairo  ; 
have  made  three  tours  in  Algeria,  two  jour- 
nies  in  Russia,  several  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
repeated  visits  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy ; 
voyages  to  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  Dal- 
matia,  etc.,  and  other  excursions  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention. 

When  first  settling  in  London,  I  was 
menaced  by  the  opinion,  coming  to  me  from 
friends,  and  not  without  justification  from 
prior  experience,  that  this  scheme  of  annual 
travel  would  be  injurious  to  me  professionally. 
I  have  in  no  way  found  it  so.  Had  I  not 
been  attached  to  ray  profession,  and  had  it 
not  happened  that  my  practice  lay  chiefly 
among  the  classes  who  are  absent  from  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn,  the  result  might  have 
been  difierent.  But  my  early  resolution  as 
to  this  matter  of  travel,  steadily  peiseveied 
in,  has  proved  a  gain  to  me  through  all  suc- 
ceeding life.    I  have  come  buck  each  year 
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refreshed  in  health  of  body  and  mind,  and 
ready  for  the  ten  months  of  busy  practice 
which  lay  before  me.  On  the  day,  or  even 
hour,  of  reaching  home  from  long  and  distant 
journeys,  I  have  generally  resumed  my  pro- 
fessional work. 

The  new  method  of  inter-communication, 
since  steam  and  electricity  have  held  empire 
on  the  earth,  often  enabled  me  to  make 
engagements  for  the  moment  of  my  return. 
I  recollect  having  found  a  patient  waiting  in 
my  room  when  I  came  from  the  mountain 
heights — not  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  same  thing 
once  happened  to  me  in  returning  from  Egypt 
and  Syria,  when  I  found  a  carriage  waiting 
my  arrival  at  London  Bridge  to  take  me  to  a 
consultation  in  Sussex  Square  ;  the  communi- 
cation in  each  case  being  from  points  on  my 
homeward  journey.  More  than  once,  in 
returning  from  America,  I  have  begun  a 
round  |of  visits  from  the  Euston  Station.  I 
mention  these  trifling  incidents,  chiefly  as 
showing  the  facility  that  may  be  gained,  of 
taking  up  instantly  an  accustomed  occupation 
after  a  total  abstraction  from  it  by  distance, 
change  of  scene,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
wonted  habits  of  life. 

My  residence  in  Edinburgh  previous  to  tak- 
ing my  degree  in  1811,  was  singularly  for- 
tunate in  circumstances,  affording  not  only 
present  pleasure  and  profit,  but  telling  in 
various  ways  on  the  prosperity  of  future  life. 
Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  was  justly  proud  of 
the  many  eminent  persons  forming  its  society 
— Walter  Scott,  Dugald  Stuart,  Playfair, 
Jeffrey,  Henry  Erskine,  Murray,  Allison, 
Dr.  Gregory,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Jameson,  Leslie,  Sir  James  Hull, 
Lord  Webb,  Seymour,  Brewster,  &c.  Though 
merely  a  student,  I  was  more  or  less  intimate 
with  all  these  men.  I  still  hold  in  happy 
memory  the  little  suppers  (a  meal  now  lost  to 
social  life)  at  Walter  Scott's  house  in  Castle 
Street,  of  which  he  was  the  soul  and  spirit ; 
his  countenance,  heavy  in  its  ordinary  aspect, 
kindling  suddenly  into  life  and  merriment  at 
the  racy  Scotch  stories,  which  he  ever  had  at 
hand  to  point  and  illustrate  the  matter  of 
converse.  A  little  political  sarcasm  now  and 
then  stole  into  his  conversation,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  showed  itself  in  any  harsh  or  ungen- 
erous personality — a  feeling  alien,  as  I  believe, 
to  his  nature,  though  I  have  heard  him 
accused  of  it.  I  passed  two  days  with  him 
at  Abbotsford  when  those  perplexities  of  busi- 
ness were  just  beginning  to  press  upon  him, 
which  so  deeply  affected  the  later  period  of 
his  life.  His  cheerfulness,  however,  was  yet 
unchanged.  My  intercourse  with  him  was 
more  distressingly  renewed  at  different  times 


during  the  long  infirmity  which  ended  in  : 
death.  t, 

 ;P£ 

I  saw  him  in  London  on  the  day  of  ;( je? 
return  from  the  Continent,  and  each  day  jji 
his  stay  here— in  a  state  of  hopeless  paraly,  jpe 
and  imperfect  consciousness.    His  wishes,  |jtf 
far  as  they  could  be  understood,  all  point 
to  Abbotsford,  and  he  reached  there  only  (j^ 
die.    His  frame  was  fitted  for  a  longer  1 
than  sixty-one,  and  I  cannot  doubt,  that 
was  shortened  by  the  anxious  and  compulse p 
labors  of  his  later  years.    I  possess  a  bejL 
tiful  silver  vase  given  to  me  by  his  fc  ijid 
children  soon  after  his  death,  their  nan  £i 
inscribed  upon  it.    Not  one  of  them  now  s 
vives.    One  descendant  only  is  left  of  1  ear 
family  of  Walter  Scott.  L 


My  intercourse  with  Dugald  Stewart,  Pli 
fair,  Jeffrey  and  Allison,  was  as  intiniate 
the  difference  of  age  and  position  permitted 
to  be. 

With  Lord  Jeff*rey  and  Lord  Murray  1 
friendships  of  my  early  college  life  contini] 
until  the  death  of  these  accomplished  men 
strengthened,  indeed,  in  the  interval  by  varic 
collateral  ties. 
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THE  LITTLE  LABORERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  estimated  on  trustworthy  grounds  tl 
over  100,000  children  are  at  work  in  the  f 
tories  of  New  York  and  the  neighboring  c 
tricts,  while  from  15,000  to  20,000  are  "  flo 
ers,"  drifting  from  one  factory  to  anotb 
Of  these  the  envelope  factories  employ  ab( 
8,000  children,  one-quarter  of  whom  are  i 
der  fifteen  years  of  age.    The  average  ea 
ings  of  the  little  workers  are  $3  per  wei 
The  ventilation  in  these  factories  is  genera 
good.    The  gold-leaf  factories  employ  a  lai 
number  of  children,  though  the  exact  sta 
tics  of  the  number  cannot  be  given.  T 
occupation  requires  much  skill  and  delict 
of  touch.    It  is  not  severe,  but  demands  d 
stant  attention.    The  outside  air  is  careJjli, 
ly  excluded  from  these  factories,  owing  to  L 
fragile  nature  of  the  material  used.  T||jj 
girls  employed  are  mostly  over  fifteen  ye  m 
of  age.    The  burnishing  of  gold,  silver,  a  fc, 
china  ware  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  somem 
whom  are  under  thirteen  years  of  age.    S  i| 
gular  enough,  it  is  said  that  men  in  this  1 
siness  require  to  wear  breast-plates,  in  or<;  j(| 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  steel  instrume 
employed,  while  the  girls  who  labor  at  it  k 
at  long  tables,  their  undefended  breasts  pr( 
'ing  against  the  handles  of  the  frame. 

Paper-collar  factories  are  a  very  impc 
ant  branch  of  children's  labor.  Fully  8,( 
girls,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age, ; 
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□ployed  in  it.  A  girl  can  count  and  box 
3,000  collars  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 
Paper-box  factories,  embracing  all  sorts  and 
zes,  from  a  match  to  a  work-box,  employ  at 
ast  10,000  children.  These  become  very 
:pert,  and  often  invent  new  patterns.  The 
ateria]  being  cheap,  the  children  are  per- 
itted  to  take  home  enough  to  do  extra  work, 
id  are  thus,  in  fact,  excluded  from  night 
hool. 

In  regard  to  factories  for  making  artificial 
>wers*it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  trust- 
Drthy  information,  as  access  to  the  shops  is 
yidly  refused.  After  considerable  investi- 
,tion,  it  seems  to  us  that  from  10,000  to 
!,000  children  are  engaged  in  them,  of  whom 
larly  8,000  are  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
any  are  only  five  and  ^even  years  old.  The 
tter  are  employed  preparing  and  cutting 
ithers  for  coloring.  Employers  claim  this 
be  a  healthy  business ;  but,  judging  from 
8  pale  and  sickly  countenances  of  the  girls, 
5  doubt  the  assertion. 

Another  important  industry  employing 
ildren  in  the  city  is  the  manufacture  of  to- 
cco.  The  tobacco  factories  contain  fully 
,000 — of  whom  5,000,  at  least,  are  under 
teen  years.  The  youngest  child  we  saw 
iployed  in  them  was  four  years  of  age.  He 
LS  engaged  in  stripping  tobacco,  and  his 
erage  earnings  were  about  one  dollar  per 
lek.  Many  laborers  work  all  their  lives 
these  factories.  We  saw  persons  as 
1  as  eighty  years  in  them.  A  man  seventy 
ars  of  age  told  us  he  had  spent  thirty  years 
one  factory.  His  two  boys  had  entered 
e  factory  with  him  at  the  age  of  ten  and 
elve  years,  and  were  now  at  work  as  men 
the  same  shop.  Another,  the  foreman  and 
neral  workshop  manager,  had  entered  that 
3tory  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  a  boy  ten 
ars  of  age.  In  some  of  these  factories  boys 
der  fifteen  years  are  employed  in  dusky 
.lars  and  basements,  preparing,  brining, 
d  sweetening  the  weed,  preliminary  to 
itemming."  The  underground  life  in  these 
mp,  cavernous  places  tend  to  keep  the  lit- 
workers  stunted  in  body  and  mind.  Other 
ys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  were  squatting 
the  floors,  whetting  the  knives  of  the  cut- 
g  machines  with  a  mixture  of  rum  and 
t€r,  applied  with  a  sponge.  The  rapidity 
th  which  the  girls  work  is  wonderful.  A 
i  of  16  years  can  put  up  thirteen  gross  of 
ckages  of  chewing  tobacco  in  tin-foil  and 
enty  two  gross  in  paper  in  one  day.  Girls 
d  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  earn 
Ithis  business  from  four  to  five  dollars  per 
*ek.  Some  little  girls  only  eight  years  of 
5  earn  three  dollars  per  week.  The  fact  is 
It  these  children  are  often  able  to  perform 
5  same  amount  of  this  light  labor  as  adults, 


while  they  only  receive  a  portion  of  the  pay 
given  to  older  laborers.  Thus  the  children* 
who  ought  to  be  in  school  are  made  to  de- 
prive older  laborers  of  their  employment  and 
remuneration. 

Still  another  branch  absorbs  &  great  num- 
ber of  children — the  twine  factories.  No  ac- 
curate estimate  can  be  obtained  of  the  num- 
ber of  little  laborers  in  these,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  very  large.  In  one  up-town  factory 
alone  200  children,  mostly  girl-?,  are  employ- 
ed. This  work  is  dangerous.  The  "  hack- 
ling machines  "  are  generally  tended  by  boys 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their  at- 
tention must  be  riveted  on  the  machinery,  and 
cannot  relax  for  a  moment,  or  the  danger  to 
life  and  limb  is  imminent.  The  twisting 
machines,"  attended  to  by  girls,  are  equally 
dangerous.  Many  have  lost  their  fingers  or 
joints  of  them,  that  were  caught  in  the  twine. 
Only  great  presence  of  mind  has  saved  many 
of  these  girls  from  losing  the  whole  hand. 
We  knew  in  one  instance,  in  a  single  night 
school  in  New  York,  five  factory  girls  who 
had  each  lost  a  finger  or  thumb.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  strict  legislation  is  needed  here,  as 
it  has  been  in  England,  to  protect  these  young 
workers  from  dangerous  machinery.  The  air 
of  these  twine  factories  is  filled  with  floating; 
particles  of  cotton  and  flax  and  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly  un healthful. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  condensed  staiis^ 
tics  what  an  immense  population  of  children* 
in  this  city  are  the  little  slaves  of  capital. — 
Harper's  Magazine. 

Do  anything  innocent  rather  than  give 
yourself  to  reverie.  I  can  speak  on  this 
point  from  experience.  At  one  period  of  my 
life  I  was  a  dreamer  and  a  castle-builder^ 
Visions  of  the  distant  future  took  the  place- 
of  present  duty  and  activity.  I  spent  hours 
in  reverie.  I  suppose  I  was  seduced  in  part 
by  physical  debility.  But  the  body  suffered 
as  much  as  the  mind.  I  found,  too,  that  the 
imagination  threatened  to  influence  the  pas- 
sions, and  that  if  I  meant  to  be  virtuous,  I 
must  dismiss  my  musings.  The  conflict  was 
a  hard  one:  I  resolved,  prayed,  resisted, 
sought  refuge  in  occupation,  and  at  length 
triumphed.  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  my 
experience. —  Channing. 

"  Would  you  weather  the  tempest  of  life 
and  sit  calm  and  unmoved  amid  the  noise  of 
its  many  waters?  Let  your  eye  rest  on  a 
living  God,  a  loving  Father,  a  heavenly- 
Pilot.  Let  Faith  be  heard  raising  her  tri- 
umphant accents  amid  the  pauses  of  the 
storm :  *  O  Lord,  our  God,  who  is  a  strong 
Lord  like  unto  Thee  !  Thou  rulest  the  raging 
of  the  sea!  When  the  waves  thereof  arise: 
Thou  stillest  them!"' 
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Erasmus  on  War. — If  there  be  in  the 
affairs  of  mortal  men  any  one  thing  which  it 
is  proper  uniformly  to  explode,  and  incumbent 
on  every  man  by  every  lawful  means  to  avoid, 
to  deprecate,  to  oppose,  that  one  thing  is, 
doubtless  War.  There  is  nothing  more 
unnaturally  wicked,  more  productive  of 
misery,  more  extensively  destructive,  more 
obstinate  in  mischief,  more  unworthy  of  man, 
as  formed  by  nature,  much  more  of  man  pro- 
fessino:  Christianitv. 


NOTICE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  Fourth  month 
29th,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  at  llj  o'clock 
A.  M.  Mary  Jeanes,  Secretary. 


C!IRCULAR  MEETINGS    FOR    1874,    WITHIN  FARMINGTON 
QUARTERLY  MEETING. 


4th  mo. 

5th  " 

6th  " 

Sth  " 

U  II 

9th  " 

10th  " 

11th  " 

12th  " 


26th, 
24th, 
28th, 
2d, 
9th, 
27ih, 
25th, 
29th, 
27th, 


South  Farmington,  3  P.  M. 
Junius,  3  P.M. 
Collins,  11  A  M. 
Orangeville.  3  P.  M. 
Boston,  9  A.  M. 
Wheatland,  3  P.  M. 
Galen,  3  P.  M. 
Rochester,  3  P.  M. 
Buffalo,  3  P.  M. 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  on  Sixth-day,  Fifth  month  8th,  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  general  attendance  of  the  Committee 
is  very  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day  School 
Oeneral  Conference,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth  month 
9th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the 
general  attendance  of  the  Committee. 

Joseph  T.  McDowell,  Clerk. 


I  T  E  ]VL  S  . 

Reports  from  the  districts  affected  by  the  recent 
famine  in  India  show  a  great  improvement  in  the 
situation.  The  measures  taksn  by  the  government 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people  have  proved 
very  effective.  There  are  now  no  actual  cases  of 
starvation  outside  of  Tirhoot,  and  in  that  district 
there  are  but  a  few. 

The  New  York  Herald  notes  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  steamship  lines  have  resolved  to  adhere  to 
fixed  routes  of  travel  across  the  Atlantic,  and  ineists 
that  steam  lanes  should  be  fixed  and  followed  by  all 
the  steamers  crossing  the  ocean,  and  that  tuis  belt, 
of  determined  width  and  situation,  should,  by 
treaty,  be  constituted  and  declared  the  Great  Inter- 
national Highway,  not  to  be  trespassed  upon  by 

sailing  crafts  of  any  nationality  or  class  

1368  trips  are  made  every  year  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  nearly  100,000  lives  are  jeopardized  every 
season,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  losses  of  freight 
consequent  upon  the  same  calamity  that  destroys 
the  passengers. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  streets  of  Yokohama,  are  wide  and  straight. 


Each  house  is  built  of  wood,  without  an  atom 
paint,  and  is  a  real  toy-house,  a  genuine  Liliputia 
Swiss  chalet,  built  with  a  taste,  a  nicety,  and 
neatness  which  are  admirable.  The  Japanese  a 
wonderful  workers  in  wood,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  i 
see  the  roofs,  so  light  and  yet  so  strong,  supporte 
by  walls  which  are  made,  like  the  side-scenes  in 
theatre,  of  thin  strips  of  wood,  over  which  a 
pasted  sheets  of  a  cottony,  transparent  paper.  ] 
the  evenings,  when  the  lanterns  dispense  their  so 
light  round  the  inside  of  these  white  buildings,  tl 
spectator  seems  to  be  looking  at  a  magic-lanter 
During  the  daytime  the  sides  of  the  bouses  ai 
slipped  out,  as  side-scenes  are,  and  the  houi 
becomes  only  a  roof  resting  on  the  four  light  corn 
posts,  the  whole  interior  being  thus  opened  to  tl 
air.  Every  part  of  the  house  is  exposed  to  vie^ 
and  everything  done  in  it  can  be  seen,  while  behit 
it  appear  the  charming  verdure,  the  cascades,  ar 
the  diminutive  plantations  of  the  little  gardei 
situated  in  the  rear. — Lippincott' s  Magazine. 

Caoutchouc  prom  Common  Plants — The  extei 
sive  demand  for  India  rubber,  and  the  comparati" 
scarcity  of  the  supply,  has  augmented  the  prl 
until  it  now  stands  at  nearly  one  dollar  per  pouiiLJ 
in  this  market.    The  crude  maiter  comes  fromtro 
ical  regions,  and  is  derived  mostly  from  certa 
trees.    A  variety  of  attempts  to  find  substitutes  f 
rubber,  or  new  sources  of  supply,  have  been  mad|  i. 
In  the  matter  of  substitutes,  several  valuable  coe 
positions  have  been  invented,  which  are  used 
place  of  rubber  for  specific  purposes.    Among  tl 
new  sources  of  supply  are  the  fruits,  seeds  ai 
juices  of  various  plants,  which  have  been  succesi 
fully  treated  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Lamb  of  Strathrcl 
Canada.    By  fermenting  the  asclepia  or  comm( 
milkweed  plant,  followed  by  pressure  and  evapo 
aiion,  he  separates  a  gummy  liquid  having  the  cha 
acieristics  of  rubber,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  vi 
canization.    From  the  bamboo  berry  grown  in  tl 
South,  from  flaxseed  and  other  seeds,  he  also  obtain 
in  this  manner,  a  similar  gum,  from  which,  it 
said,  a  good  article  of  vulcanized  rubber  may 
made,  and  also  an  excellent  waterproof  varnis 
It  is  alleged  that  these  substances  may  be  produced 
a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  pound,  ai 
that  a  company  with  a  large  capital  subscribed 
about  to  introduce  the  manufacture. 
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The  Ocean  Illustrated. — The  principles  involv 
in  the  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  w( 
beautiluUy  shown  before  the  Royal  Geographic 
Society,  recently,  by  a  simple  experiment.  A  trou, 
with  plate-glass  sides,  about  six  feet  long  and  a  fc 
deep,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  wide,  was  fill 
with  water.  At  one  end  a  piece  of  ice  was  wedg 
in  between  the  sides  to  represent  the  polar  col 
while  the  tropic  heat  was  represented  at  the  othjllc 
end  by  a  bar  of  metal  laid  across  the  surface  oft 
water,  the  projecting  end  of  which  was  heated  wi 
a  spirit-lamp.  Red  coloring  matter  was  then  put 
at  the  warm  end,  and  blue  at  the  cold  end,  so  tl 
the  currents  could  be  traced.  The  blue  wat 
chilled  by  contact  with  the  ice,  immediately  f 
down  to  ihe  bottom,  crept  slowly  along,  and  grac 
oW^'^StriQ  towards  the  surface  of  the  equatorial  ec 
after  which  it  gradually  returned  along  the  surfaL^ 
to  the  starting  point.  The  red  water  crept  fi 
along  the  surface  to  the  polar  end,  then  fell  to  t 
bottom  just  as  the  blue  had  done,  and  form 
another  stratum,  creeping  back  again  along  t 
bottom  and  coming  to  the  surface.  Each  col 
made  a  distinct  circulation  during  the  half-hour 
which  the  audience  viewed  the  experiment. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  herj  for  she  is  thy  lifk. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
IRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE  AND  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  local  paper, 
nd  bears  the  impress  of  credibility.  It  is 
eaded  "A  Hard  Case  "  : 
"Samuel  Ulra  of  St.  Joseph  Co.,  was  sen- 
enced  to  the  Michigan  State  Prison  in  1856 
[)r  life,  for  the  murder  of  one  Eastabrook, 
nd  it  has  just  been  discovered  that  he  is  inno- 
ent.  Mr.  Ulm  is  now  seventy  years  old,  and 
fter  having  passed  nearly  twenty  years  of  his 
fe  in  prison,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will 
are  whether  he  is  shown  to  be  innocent  or 
ot.  The  law  hajS  done  its  worst,  so  far  as  he 
)  concerned,  and  r^aration  is  impossible." 

Some  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  humane 
itizens  of  Michigan,  by  persevering  efforts, 
ucceeded  in  having  life  imprisonment  sub- 
tituted  for  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty, 
t  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  efforts  of  these 
enevolent  persons  that  this  innocent  man 
fdiS,  not  made  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death 
pon  the  gallows  at  the  time  of  his  conviction. 
)uring  nearly  twenty  years,  his  wife  and 
hildren  grieved  and  languished  under  the 
OQputation  of  having  a  murderer  for  tHeir 
earest  relation  in  life.  Who  can  conceive 
e  immeasnsfltble  grief,  under  the  load  of 
rhi<»h  h.e  jiimsel^  has  agpiSee^  during  that 
irtn^ years.  This,  and  similar  iustarilses  of 
idifliaHer^Sr,  shoul^bo^ accepted  as  condu- 


cts afai^i^  xhe  inflictic^^f  the 


death  penalty  ;  and  also  of  the  injustice  of 
convictini^  upon  circumstantial  evidence. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  inexpediency  of 
capital  punishment  was  under  consideration, 
the  Superintendent  of  Michigan  State  Prison 
was  addressed  inquiringly  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  death  penalty  abolishment.  The  re- 
sponse was  a  remarkable  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  general  good  deportment  of  the  prison- 
ers confined  for  life  in  that  institution.  This 
hapless  sufferer  was  doubtless  one  among  the 
number  com  mended  for  their  good  deportment. 

The  question  which  concerns  us  all  is,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  great  wrong  that  has 
been  inflicted  in  this  and  similar  instances  of 
judicial  error  ?  Are  not  all  of  us,  who  are 
willing  to  quiet  our  consciences  with  the  argu- 
ment, Oh,  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand, 
perhaps,  of  convicted  persons,  who  suffec  death 
wrongfully?"  But  when  we  inquire.  Art 
thou  willing  to  be  that  one?  their  argument 
is  generally  brought  to  a  speedy  termination. 

Although  Friends  generally  are  m«ch  fur- 
ther advanced  than  most  other  societies,  still 
there  is  ifSW  of  further'  iraprovem^t,  even 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  own  members  ; 
and  a  frequent  discussion  of" the  subject  will 
doubtless  contribute  to  an  incre^,sed  enlighten- 
ment.. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  the  death 
penalty,  is  that  of  convicting  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence.  The  instance  of  false  con- 
viction and  imprison meij.t,  as^  before  stated, 
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was  likely  one  of  that  character,  and  it  might 
be  added,  that  a  large  proportion  of  capital 
convictions  are  based  upon  circumstantial  and 
not  positive  evidence.  Among  the  dangers  of 
convicting  upon  such  evidence,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  personal  identification.  The  assur- 
ance and  positiveness  with  which  witnesses 
will  sometimes  pretend  to  identify,  even  when 
liberty  and  life  are  imperilled,  is  almost  shock- 
ing, and  the  unquestioning  credulity  with 
which  some  jurors  accept  doubtful  identifica- 
tion, is  no  less  so. 

Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  testified  with  positiveness, 
in  regard  to  the  identity  of  an  individual,  and 
yet  subsequent  disclosures  have  evinced  that 
they  were  entirely  mistaken. 

I  dwell  more  especially  upon  the  subject  of 
circumstantial  testimony,  from  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  presented  for  con- 
sideration through  the  columns  of  a  Friends' 
periodical,  in  either  branch  of  the  Society,  and 
from  the  additional  consideration,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  capital  convictions  are  based 
upon  the  same  questionable  authority. 

A  few  years  ago,  Governor  Hoffman  of 
New  York,  when  investigating  the  claims  of 
State  Prison  convicts  for  pardon,  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  prisoner,  whom  he  reprieved ; 
and  he  assigned  as  a  reason  therefor,  that 
inquiry  of  the  judge,  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  other  persons  concerned  in  his  trial,  war- 
ranted the  belief  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  undergoing  a  long 
and  cruel  punishment, — having  then  suffered 
an  imprisonment  of  fourteen  years. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  colored  man, 
who  was  convicted  of  theft  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ;  and  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years  was  liberated,  through  the 
interposition  of  his  friends  who  had  entire 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  He  lived  after- 
wards to  an  advanced  age,  with  a  character 
unsullied  by  suspicion,  either  before  or  after 
the  event  alluded  to. 

I  have  often  remembered  an  expression  of 
our  valued  departed  Friend  James  Mott,  of 
Philadelphia,  "  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  bar- 
barism,"— alluding  especially  to  judicial  pro- 
cedures. The  law  of  Moses,  promulgated 
some  three  thousand  years  ago,  contained  a 
provision  greatly  in  advance  of  some  portions 
of  our  own  criminal  code.  The  equity  of  that 
provision  was  remarkably  verified  upon  the 
trial  of  the  virtuous  Susanna.  The  law  re- 
quired the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  and 
the  shrewd  young  lawyer  Daniel,  known 
after  as  the  prophet  Daniel,  converted  that 
fact  into  an  occasion  to  cause  the  two  wit 
nesses  to  contradict  each  other,  which  saved 
their  intended  victim  from  an  ignominious 
death,  and  caused  their  own  destruction. 


A  correspondent  of  Western  New  Yor  fs: 
writes,  that  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  deat  ''t 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  attempte  k 
suicide,  and  being  so  reduced  by  the  loss  (i  k 
blood  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  recover^!  \i\ 
confessed  he  had  committed  four  murders,  fc  tk 
one  of  which  an  inngcent  person  had  beei  k 
executed.  id 

In  conversation  with  a  member  of  th  jiir 
Legislature,  when  a  bill  for  the  abolition  c  uli 
the  death  penalty  was  pending  before  ths  Ist 
body,  he  stated  that  in  the  county  where  h  ( 
lived  there  was  a  family,  consisting  of  a  mai  k 
his  wife,  an  infant  child,  and  a  colored  gir  m 
The  child  died  suddenly,  and  an  examinatio  w 
indicated  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  th  pe 
stomach.  The  colored  girl  was  tried,  and  coi  \k 
victed  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  w^  lai 
executed  ;  and  yet  the  poor,  hapless  creatui  ipo 
was  innocent.  The  mother  afterwards,  upo  i 
her  death-bed,  confessed  that  she  administere  ao 
the  poison.  Whether  she  was  laboring  und(  I 
temporary  insanity  does  not  appear.  I  le 

Another  instance,  of  which  I  have  recentl  « 
read,  gives  additional  weight  to  the  argumei  liifi 
against  conviction  upon  circumstantial  ev  'lii 
dence,  and  also  against  the  death  penalty  it  ^ 
fliction.  The  incident  appears  to  have  occurei 
in  England.    A  man  was  found  dead  in  th'  »f 
fields,  having  evidently  died  by  violence.  Th  k 
finder,  who  was  his  neighbor,  when  exami] 
ing  into  the  cause  of  his  death,  unthinking!  if. 
stained  his  own  clothes  with  blood,  and  reflec  'fi' 
ing  that  it  would  be  a  very  suspicious  circuc  k 
stance  against  himself,  returned  to  his  hous  >: 
changed  his  blood  stained  clothes  and  coi  t 
cealed  them,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  i 
would  prove  a  strong  evidence  against  him;  bi  m 
the  stained  garments  were  discovered,  whic  uii 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  known  there  we  Ito 
hostile  feelings  existing  between  him  and  tl  ;M 
deceased,  were  considered  as  sufiicient  grounr 
for  his  arraignment  and  trial.     Althoug  ^si 
making  the  most  earnest  protestation  of  h  \ 
innocence,  he  had  no  defence  but  his  o\\  '® 
averment,  for  he  admitted  that  he  was  tl  to 
first  to  find  the  body,  and  his  concealed  blood  In 
garments  were  deemed  conclusive  eviden(  9ei 
against  him.    Upon  retiring  for  deliberatio]'  ita 
eleven  of  the  jurors,  to  their  surprise,  disco  i 
ered  that  their  foreman  refused  to  acquiesce  ii  'fi 
a  verdict  of  guilty.    The  judge  was  no  le^  i 
astonished,and  reprimanded  the  foreman  for  bi 
unaccountable  refusal  to  find  a  verdict  whe 
the  evidence  was  so  irrefutable.    The  for 
man,  however,  was  immovable,  and  the  oth( 
jurors  were  induced  to  render  a  verdict  '  j. 
acquittal.    In  after  years,  the  foreman,  und< 
promise  of  secrecy,  confessed  to  the  judge  thi 
he  was  the  man-slayer ;  that  the  murden 
man  was  a  tithe  collector;  that  they  m  \ 
accidentally  in   the  field  ;    that  the  titl  >, 
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''fllyatherer  used  irritating  language ;  that  they 
'^tlbecame  engaged  in  a  personal  contest,  and  in 
?'6(i;he  heat  of  passion  he  assaulted  the  tithe  col- 
s  Sector  with  a  ha3'  fork,  which  he  had  in  his 
SfJ'iand,  and  killed  him.    "  The  alternative, 

hen,  was  to  confess  my  own  guilt,  and  suffer 
'^fiiileath  myself,  or  adopt  the  course  which  I 

lid,  which  was  to  get  myself  impaneled  on  the 
tliiury,  and  also  elected  as  their  foreman,  both  of 
^  Ofvhich  purposes  were  accomplished  by  great 
tbaabor  and  expense  also.'* 
iliii  One  other  instance,  and  I  will  close  this 
laDihapter  of  judicial  errors  and  suffering  vic- 
gWims.  The  incident  about  to  be  related 
tioi  ccurred  in  Ireland,  and  was  recited  by  a 

pectator,  in  whose  veracity  I  have  entire  con- 
coii.dence.  The  prisoner  about  to  be  executed, 
warns  convicted  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter, 
^tut  pon  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  who  de- 
Jpo^osed  that  she  saw  him  inflict  the  blow  which 
erejaused  the  death  of  the  murdered  man. 
n^{|  Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  addressed 

le  assemblage  of  spectators  who  were  present 
)ntl  p  witness  the  solemn  spectacle  of  his  execution, 
Doei'nd  said,  "I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
en  i'hich  I  am  about  to  suffer,  and  having  no 
yiiiopeof  pardon,  and  knowing  that  nothing 
uHjiat  I  can  say  will  now  avail  me  anything, 
itt  iy  anxious  concern  is  that  other  innocent 
Tl  ersons  may  not,  through  similar  mistakes, 
m  iffer  the  terrible  destiny  which  now  awaits 
iiiglie.  The  only  witness  who  testified  against 
flee  |ie  was  a  woman,  who  had  no  previous  knowl- 
cuj  jJge  of  me ;  and  although  I  have  no  reason 
ouj|>  suppose  she  was  actuated  by  malicious 
001  lotives,  she  was  mistaken  in  the  person." 
till lontinuing  his  address,  he  said,  "I  most 

irnestly  implore  all  who  now  hear  me,  to 
fliit  ake  every  possible  effort  to  have  the  law 
^ei  tered,  that  authorizes  convictions  and  ex- 
dtl  jjutions  upon  the  testimony  of  one  individual. 
)uii(|ever  rest,"  said  he,  "until  this  law  is 
iQUg  iianged."  In  the  most  heartfelt  and  affect- 
)f|  g  manner  he  continued  to  implore  those 
01  :esent,  during  the  few  brief  moments  that 
jtl  itervened  between  him  and  eternity, 
y  In  reflecting  upon  such  sad  scenes  as  are 

jrein  portrayed,  the  question  presents,  Are 
jtid  »t  actual  felonious  murders  sufficiently  appal- 
jgcj  g  without  adding  judicial  and  legalized  mur 
jjji  Ts  to  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  human  suf- 
Q  1{  rings  ?  The  impressive  verse  of  Burns  is 
y\  ttimes  recalled  to  memory — 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
foi  1  Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

ott  Gideon  Feost. 

ict  Oreenvale,  Long  Island. 

udJ  '   ^•t^.  

)  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Jdei  DIVERSITY  OF  GIFTS. 

f  i  "The  following,  in  the  experience  of  John 
tii  mly  and  others,  remarkably  illustrate  the 


position  assumed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  among 
them.    John  Comly  says: 

"The  afternoon  passed  in  great  conflict 
and  discouragement.  To  add  to  the  depres- 
sion of  my  mind,  our  kind  hostess,  seemed  to 
want  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings,  and  related 
many  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  under 
which  she  labored,  arising  from  the  preju- 
dices of  her  neighbors  against  Friends,  and 
the  opposition  of  some  of  them  to  Friends 
having  meetings  among  them.  She  further 
stated,  that  in  a  late  meeting  appointed  there 
by  a  Friend,  some  public  opposition  had  been 
made  by  a  Baptist,  and  other  disturbance. 

These  remarks  being  made  in  my  hearing,  all 
looked  very  gloomy  and  discouraging  to  my 
stripped  and  deeply  tried  mind.  I  could  feel 
nothing  of  the  sustaining  power  of  Truth  to 
give  any  confidence,  that  I  should  be  enabled 
to  stand  through  a  meeting  of  opposing 
spirits  to  the  honor  of  Truth.  I  examined 
some  Scripture  passages  that  occurred  to  my 
recollection,  applicable  to  such  states  and 
cases  as  I  apprehended  I  should  meet  with^ 
But  all  this  would  not  do ;  it  was  like  toiling 
and  rowing,  and  getting  no  nearer  to  firm 
ground.  I  tried  to  sleep  for  relief  to  my  out- 
ward tabernacle,  but  could  not.  After  pass- 
ing several  hours  in  such  agitation,  anxiety, 
and  deep  sympathy  with  the  seed  of  the  king- 
dom in  some  visited  minds  about  Setauket,  I 
was  at  length  favored  with  a  calm.  Oh  I 
then,  if  I  could  only  have  had  these  tender, 
seeking  minds  in  a  select  opportunity  by 
themselves,  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
comfortable  and  cordial  to  me ;  but  a  public 
meeting  was  appointed,  and  must  be  attended, 
and  all  the  mixture,  opposing  spirits,  and 
prejudices,  might  be  expected  there.  How- 
ever, after  a  long  struggle  for  resignation, 
with  desires  that  the  Divine  will  might  be 
accomplished  in  me,  by  me,  and  through  me^ 
my  confidence  was  renewed  in  His  goodness 
and  care,  and  I  felt  a  living  faith  in  the 
Divine  power  and  efficacy  of  Truth. 

A  precious  covering  of  gospel  love  then 
clothed  my  spirit  with  a  belief  that  we  should 
have  a  good  meeting.  And  so  it  proved,  even 
a  memorable  one  to  me,  and  I  believe  to 
many  others.  If  a  record  of  the  dealings  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  with  a  mind  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  doing  His  will  may  be  a  means  of 
encouragement  and  instruction  to  such  as 
afterward  may  follow  in  a  similar  path,  surely 
I  have  cause  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that 
He  hath  led  me  about  and  instructed  me,  and 
as  mine  eye  hath  been  single  to  Him,  He  hath 
opened  a  way  where  human  wisdom  and 
human  reasoning  could  find  no  way.  In  this 
blessed  oppartunity,  all  my  toiling,  and 
spinning,  and  contriving,  and  searching  the 
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Scriptures,  proved  of  no  avail  whatever. 
My  mind  was  opened  entirely  on  other  sub 
jects,  so  that  I  believe  not  a  single  text  of 
Scripture  that  I  read  in  the  afternoon  came 
into  my  mind  when  speaking  to  the  people. 
Thus  it  is  that  Divine  Wisdom  chooses  His 
own  offering  to  be  offered  on  an  altar  of 
whole  stones,  where  no  hewing  or  hammer  of 
liumaTi  contrivance  or  premeditation  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  business.  Meeting 
began  at  seven,  and  held  till  near  ten  o'clock. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  produced,  sev- 
eral aged  people,  who  looked  like  Presbyte- 
rians, came  t  >  me,  as  well  as  younger  ones, 
with  expressions  of  love  and  prayers  for  my 
preservation.  "  Dear  brother  in  Christ,"  said 
-one,  "  may  God  bless  you  and  prosper  you," 
Another  said :  Dear  brother,  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  he  that  feareth  Him 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him." 
Many  other  testimonials  of  unity  and  satis- 
faction were  given  by  men  and  women  in  tak- 
ing leave  of  one  another.  Let  all  the  glory 
and  honor  be  ascribed  to  Him  who  is  forever 
worthy,  and  the  Lord  Almighty  prosper  His 
own  works  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

We  have  an  account  of  William  Penn  being 
written  to  upon  the  subject  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  who  stated  in  reply  :  that  as  I  am 
furnished  upon  the  occasion,  so  it  goes." 

And  good  old  Abel  Thomas,  when  out  on  one 
of  his  missions  of  love,  in  writing  to  a  Friend, 
-compares  himself  to  a  pedlar  with  his  pack, 
but  his  master  had  the  keeping  of  the  key, 
he  was  therefore  dependent.  If  his  master 
did  not  hand  him  the  key  he  could  not  show 
liis  wares. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  Jesse  Kersey 
vsaid  that,  when  a  subject  presented  to  his 
anind,  when  in  meeting  for  communication, 
he  could  see  his  way  all  through,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  likely,  because  of 
the  admirable  connection  throughout  his 
lengthy  communications. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  a  minister  vis- 
ited the  meeting  of  which  I  was  then  a  mem- 
iber,  (I  believe  by  name,  Isaac  Hammer,  from 
Indiana.)  It  was  stated  that  he  had  said 
that  he  did  not  know  when  he  rose  to  speak 
what  he  had  to  communicate.  The  first  was 
a  motion  to  rise,  and  after  that  the  subject 
was  presented,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  it  was  even  so,  for  it  appeared 
Iiard  work  for  him  to  get  along ;  for  when 
one  sentence  closed  he  appeared  to  await  to 
ireceive  the  next.  His  communication  at  the 
:aforesaid  meeting  was  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  After  rising,  he  said  :  "  What ! 
husbands  not  good  to  their  wives!"  That 
seemed  the  burden  of  his  exercises,  and  was 
Ijbelieved  to  be  very  appropriate.       W.  B. 

Odorara,  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1874. 


For   Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CONCERN. 

My  thoughts  are  frequently  turned  towards 
the  younger  members  of  our  Society,  who  are 
in  a  measure,  isolated  from  Friends,  thei] 
business  pursuits  leading  them  to  settle  ii 
homes  remote  from  our  Meeting  Houses ;  S( 
that  they  seldom  have  the  opportunity  o: 
gathering  together  after  our  manner  in  sociajF 
worship.    It  may  be  that  many  carry  witlj 
them,  into  new  localities,  the  impressions  tha 
were  made  upon  their  minds  in  childhood 
and  can  better  disseminate  views,  adapted  U 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  truth,  than  they^ 
could  have  done,  had  they  remained  in  th 
neighborhood  of  their  kindred. 

The  influence  of  those  with  whom  we  asso 
ciate  is  powerful  over  our  own  minds,  anc 
will  most  likely  either  assist  in  establishing 
us  in  the  religious  sentiments  which  we  as  i 
people  entertain,  or  lead  us  away  from  tha 
dependence  on  the  Divine  word,  whicl 
Friends  have  ever  held  as  essential  to  salva 
tion. 

It  is  little  by  little  that  our  faith  become.* 
firmly  established,  and  it  is  little  by  little  tha 
we  are  drawn  aside  from  paths  of  rectitudd 
and  virtue. 

I  desire  to  encourage  our  young  Friend 
who  are  settling  in  life,  and  who  are  anxioui 
about  their  future  prospects,  to  seek  for  place 
of  business  where  they  can  have  the  advan 
tage  of  Meeting  Houses  and  schools,  as  wel 
as  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  their  friend 
in  time  of  trial.  This,  however,  cannot  alway 
be  accomplished,  and  hence  the  present  cod 
cern  for  those  who  are  under  the  necessity 
seeking  for  homes  in  remote  localities.  Le 
them  ever  remember  that  the  tender  mercie 
and  the  loving  kindness  of  our  Heavenl; 
Father  extend  over  all  the  earth,  and  tha 
we  may  all  be  baptized  in  His  love  and,  b 
truly  united  in  spirit,  though  widely  sepai 
ated  in  person. 

I  have  been  interested  in  a  letter  from 
young  married  woman,  who  had  left  th 
neighborhood  of  her  earlier  days  and  wa 
writing  to  one  of  her  former  Friends.  She  i 
now  living  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  th 
State,  where  the  name  of  Wm.  Penn  is  mor 
honored  for  his  statesmanship,  than  for  hi 
religious  sentiments,  and  where  Friends'  view 
aie  comparatively  unknown.  She  write 
thus  : 

"  We  have  but  few  callers,  as  we  are  nc 
members  of  the  popular  church.  I  am  afrai 
thar  I  feel  myself  too  much  of  a  stranger  an 
an  outsider,  ever  to  be  entirely  at  hom 
among  my  new  neighbors.  My  simple  lai 
guage  seems  to  puzzle  and  confuse  them,  an 
I  always  feel  that  they  leave  me  with  an  od 
impression." 
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'  The  Society  of  Friends  appears  to  be 
ilmost  unknown ;  the  plain  language  mysti- 
ies  them,  and  we  are  addressed  always  as 
Quakers,  (not  Friends)  and  this  in  the  land 
f  Pennsylvania.  Does  it  not  seem  strange? 
Dhere  have  been  w^onderful  revivals  here  in  the 
Churches  and  many  '  converts/  as  they  are 
ermed,  have  been  added  to  the  goodly  num- 
)er.  Occasionally,  of  an  evening,  we  join 
hese  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  but  we  con- 
inue  our  own  simple  mode  of  worship  on  First- 
ay  mornings.  Oh  !  I  would  not  forego  the 
oy  and  peace  which  these  gatherings  into  the 
tillness  give  me,  for  all  the  world  could 
fford.  Do  not  think  we  always  abound,  for 
ftentimes  discouragement  prevails,  and  we  are 
>owed  in  spirit,  but  it  has  bound  us  with  one 
ord  of  sympathy  in  a  love  which,  I  believe, 
irill  increase  in  strength  as  years  pass  by,  and 
ur  experience  deepens." 

A  Friend  gave  me, yesterday,  the  following 
ccount  of  his  own  experience.  It  harmon- 
ies with  the  concern  just  expressed,  showing 
be  influence  one  mind  may  have  upon 
nother,  and  the  importance  of  faithfully 
ccupying  the  talent  we  may  have  received, 
ven  though  at  the  time  we  may  see  no  fruits 
f  our  labor : 
He  was  brought  up  in  a  small  town  in  New 
ersey.  The  families  in  his  neighborhood 
'ere  generally  of  the  poorer  class.  About 
fty  years  since,  he  was  interested  in  a  small 
abbath  school  in  Vike  place,  and  did  what  ha 
Duld  to  instruct  his  poorer  neighbors.  Pass- ' 
ig  through  the  street  a  short  time  since,  he 
'as  accosted  by  a  man  who  inquired  if  he 
new  him.  He  replied  that  he  did,  calling 
im  by  name,  and  saying  that  they  had  for- 
lerly  lived  in  the  same  town.  The  man  said 
Yes,"  but  did  he  not  remember  anything 
acre  particular  about  him  ?  The  reply  was 
No,  there  was  nothing  particularly  impressed 
lis  mind."  The  man  then  said  :  "  You  know 
hat  my  father  was  a  poor,  worthless  man, 
ddicted  to  drink.  You  were  interested  in 
leeping  up  a  Sabbath  school  there,  which  I 
ttended,  and  the  instruction  you  gave  me 
las  ever  been  a  blessing.  I  am  doing  well  in 
he  world.  I  am  myself  engaged  in  teaching 
Sunday  school  now,  and  I  thank  God  every 
lay  for  the  opportunities  afforded  me  then." 

Many,  many  lessons  there  are  of  this  kind 
Q  the  world.  W.  P.  S. 

Fourth  month,  1814. 

.N  APPEAL  TO  THE  RISING  GENERATION  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  THROUGPI- 
OUT  THE  WORLD. 
ssued  by  Friends  in  Sidney^  Australia,  who  were  dis- 
owned a  few  years  ago  by  the  body  of  Friends  in  Eng- 
land. 

To  the  descendants  of  Friends  and  to  those 
7I10  claim  fellowship  with  them,  and  espe- 


cially to  the  young  people  of  the  Society 
everywhere. 

Give  heea,  we  entreat  you  to  a  word  of  exhor- 
tation. 

We  perceive  from  those  who  have  visited 
us  from  time  to  time,  some  coming  evfn  with 
authority,  that  there  is  a  grievous  lack  of  the 
heavenly  and  inner  life,  and,  consequently,  of 
a  faithful  knowledge  of  the  truth,  of  the 
spiritual  character  and  calling  of  the  Society, 
of  the  marvellous  Light  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  now 
existing  in  the  earth,  among  the  children  of 
men.  There  is  a  manifest  indefiniteness  and 
surrender  of  principle  to  court  and  conform 
with  the  carnal  and  conflicting  factions  of  a 
degenerate  and  merely  college-made  Christian- 
ity ;  yea,  even  submitting  to  and  justifying- 
its  forms  and  ceremonies,  its  empty  rites  and 
ordinances.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  ignore  the  faithful  tes- 
timonies and  principles  of  our  forefathers,  by 
whom,  through  the  Power  of  the  Eternal 
Word,  this  noble  Society  was  called  forth  to 
be  the  Lord's  witness  in  the  earth,  turning- 
people  from  darkness  to  the  Light,  from 
shadows  to  thft  Substance,  from  the  dead  let- 
ter to  the  Living  Word,  from  forms  and 
imagery  to  the  real  inheritance  of  eternal  life. 
Not  that  ye  should  be  merely  imitators  of  the 
ancients,  and  so  make  the  special  leadings  of 
the  Lord  in  them  sifonn  for  you  ;  but  that  ye 
give  herl  to  #?i'e  special  le^-^iags  of  the  same 
Living  Word  in  yoursehee,  and  so  abide  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  your  forefathers. 
This  will  lead  you  immediately  and  specially 
also,  into  the  things  he  requires  of  you. 

There  has  undoubtedly  ct'ept  into  tl;e  out- 
ward Society,  of  which  ye  form  a  part,  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  transformed  as 
the  TRUTH,  drawing  her  beloved  children  into 
the  "  confusion  of  tongues,"  the  great  Babel 
of  profession  all  around  us.  Know  ye  not, 
the  Scriptures  testify  that  the  Almighty  is 
''the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever?"" 
So  must  His  Truth  be  unchangeable  antl 
eternal  as  Himself  How  is  it,  then,  that 
some  of  those  who  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Friends  do  not  hold  the  Truth  as 
did  their  forefathers?  Were  the  ancient  ones 
wrong?  Or  has  the  everlasting  Truth  to  he- 
altered  and  modified  by  men,  to  suit  the 
worldly  age  of  general  profession  in  which 
we  live?  Such,  we  fear,  has  been  the  case,, 
and  hence  the  loss  of  life  so  apparent. 

In  very  tender  regard  for  your  spiritual 
life,  dear  young  Friends,  and  also  for  a  gen- 
eral, faithful  testimony  for  the  Truth,  we  give 
forth  this  paper,  to  warn  you  that  ye  be  not 
drawn  aside  by  such,  for  they  in  a  sense,  are 
"  denying  the  Lord  who  bought  them,"  by 
denying  that  of  God  in  man  which  is  His 
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GIFT  for  our  good,  namely,  a  divine  Light, 
by  which  all  evil  will  be  manifested  to  you, 
and  is  the  only  power  that  will  enable  you  to 
cease  from  sin.  This  glorious  visitation  and 
manifestation  of  God  through  His  Spirit — 
Ohrist  in  them — they  cloak  and  put  under  a 
bushel,  and  therefore  they  feel,  as  do  all  sin- 
ners, that  they  must  sin  in  this  life,  that  there 
is  still  a  "  condemuation,"  because  out  of 
Christ— the  Truth — the  Power.  Indeed,  the 
Light  that  is  in  them  has,  through  unfaith- 
fulness to  it,  become  obscured  ;  hence  "how 
great  the  darkness  !"  Let  not  such  lead  you, 
dear  tender  ones,  but  be  ye  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  you,  that  ye  may  be  truly  His 
children.  If  ye  wish  the  same  spiritual  life, 
health,  and  power  as  we  believe  was  possessed 
by  Friends  two  hundred  years  ago,  ye  must 
derive  it  from  the  SAME  ROOT ;  no  other 
root  can  produce  the  same  fruit,  and  that 
"  root "  is  CHRIST  IN  YOU. 

Oh,  we  beseech  you  listen  not  to  the  mani- 
fold "lo!  here's"  and  "lo!  there's,"  which 
are  so  abundant  all  around;  but  turn  you, 
as  did  your  fathers,  to  that  principle  of  God 
within,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  you  for 
your  salvation,  which  the  Scriptures  testify 
to  as  the  "Seed,"  which  is  Christ,  "who 
enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  In  this  lies  your  ability  to  oveicome 
evil  and  enter  the  kingdom  ;  while  out  of  it 
ye  will  be  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  neither  will 
you  find  rest  (spiritual  rest)  for  the  sole  of 
your  foot,  till  you  return  to  the  Ark  of  the 
New  Covenant,  which  again  we  testify  of,  as 
"CHRIST  IN  YOV— the  living,  moving, 
acting  power,  springing  as  from  a  little  "Seed  " 
at  first  (as  promised  when  sin  first  appeared) 
and  is  now  to  be  your  "  Life,"  overcoming, 
crucifying,  and  purging  from  within  you,  all 
that  is  not  of  the  pure  and  peaceable  king- 
dom of  God.  This  is  not  only  a  heaven  here- 
after, but  lo  !  even  now  fulfilling  within  all 
who  receive  it,  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
human  understanding,  which  neither  the 
world  nor  any  outward  profession  nor  ritual 
can  give — the  "  better  part "  that  shall  not 
be  taken  from  you. 

In  the  beloved  John's  words  we  say  unto 
you,  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols  " — from  the  mere  appearance  of  things 
in  ordinances.  Everything  which  perishes 
in  the  using  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  nof 

There  are  those,  who,  being  ofif  the  "  Rock," 
are  building  a  fabric  of  hay,  wood,  and  stub- 
ble, adorning  it  with  forms  and  ceremonies, 
with  types  and  shadows,  to  make  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  affair  for  the  outward  natural 
eye  ;and  this  is  all  they  can  offer,  because  it  is 
all  they  possess.  They  have  not  the  spring  of 
*'  Life  "  ruling  in  them,  which  again  we  say 


is  "  Christ  in  you,"  springing  up  into  ever- ! 
lasting  life,  of  which  if  ye  drink  ye  shall  | 
never  thirst.    Go  not  to  such  false  builders 
to  draw. 

David  testified  of  the  Hidden  Power  when  !  ] 
he  said,  "  Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart  [ 
that  I  should  not  sin  against  Thee."  It  is  i 
by  this  Word  ye  are  to  live — the  Word  of  i 
faith — the  Gospel — the  wisdom  and  power  of  1 1 
God  preached  in  you.  Receive  and  give  place  j  i 
to  it,  and  you  shall  live  in  perfect  peace,  being  1 
reconciled  to  the  Father,  feeling  no  condem-  t 
nation  because  in  Christ,  and  in  the  Father. 
Reject  it  and  you  die,  for  there  is  none  other  I; 
Word  under  heaven  whereby  you  can  be  it 
saved,  and  be  kept  safe.  f 

Oh,  young  friends !  again  we  lift  up  the  si 
voice  of  warning,  and  beseech  you  to  shun  ii 
all  such  as  would  teach  you  anything  contrary  it 
to  Christ's  spirit  in  you,  -  working  for  you  |  li 
without  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  sl  per-  f 
feet, present  salvation.  \  \\ 

It  is  for  you  to  hand  to  the  yet  unborn  \  tl 
generations  a  testimony.  Let  it  be  a  true  1 1 
one,  and  one  worthy  of  the  noble  name  ye  i  ir 
bear.  Oh,  care  not  for  the  approbation  of  a  t 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  nor  yet  for  thei  i 
Pharisaical  profession.  The  one  is  enmityj  % 
against  God,  and  the  other  He  hates  ;  it  is  an  li 
abomination  in  His  sight.  But  come  out  ft 
from  them  and  be  ye  separate  from  such,  audi  t 
fear  not  to  partake  in  common  with  thei  li 
ancients,  of  the  scorn  attached  to  the  name!  ii 
of  "  Quaker."  They  were  a  chosen  genera-  j 
tion,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  pecu-  in 
liar  people,  showing  forth  the  praise  of  Him  j  i 
who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  His  3 
marvellous  Light.  Oh,  believe  in  and  give  k 
place  to  the  Light,  that  ye  may  be  the  chil- 1  ifi 
dren  of  the  Light.  Let  that  abide  in  you  p 
which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  and  | 
be  not  carried  away  by  any  strange  voice. 
If  that  shall  remain  in  you,  ye  shall  continue 
in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father.  And  this  is 
the  promise  that  he  hath  promised,  even,! 
Eternal  Life.  m 

These  things  have  we  written  unto  you  In 
concerning  them  which  seek  to  seduce  you;  lit 
but  the  anointing  which  ye  have  or  mayiEi 
receive  of  Him,  shall  abide  in  you,  and  ye  j 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,  but  as  the  I 
same  anointing  teacheth  you  all  things  and  I 
is  Truth  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  teacheth\  'it 
you,  so  abide  in  it,— in  ITim.  I  js 

Fare  ye  well  under  such  divine  anointingJ  ^ 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

William  Tuting.  j 

451  Fitt  Street,  Sydney^  20th  of  -ith  mo.,  1869.  . 


"To  be  amended  by  a  little  cross,  afraid  of  li 
a  little  sin,  and  affected  hy  a  little  mercy,  is  a 
good  evidence  of  grace  in  the  soul. 
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LOCAL  INFORMAtlON. 
A  few  Thoughts  from  Avondale. 
"  Local  Information  "  of  a  late  number  of 
"  Friends'  Intelligencer,"  gave  some  account 
of  an  indulged  meeting,  held  under  similar 
[circumstances  to  one  held  in  our  village  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  season  ;  and  we  trust  the 
impression  made  upon  the  visiting  Friends, 
that  there  were  seeking  minds  there,  searching 
within  themselves  for  the  treasures  of  the 
Heavenly  kingdom,  may  also  be  applicable 
to  us. 

Many  of  us,  who  have  been  gathered  at  our 
little  meeting  on  First-day  afternoons,  are  in 
she  younger  walks  of  life,  and  we  believe  have 
aresented  ourselves  there  with  an  earnest  de- 
dre  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  find  an  abid- 
ing place  in  our  hearts,  and  we  be  spiritually 
strengthened  to  perform  better  our  duties, 
)oth  toward  God  and  man.  And  although 
¥6  have  oft  times  tremblingly  taken  our 
i)laces,  lest  we  might  not  have  our  hands 
I'Jeansed  or  our  hearts  purified  sufficiently  to 
)erform  acceptable  worship  unto  our  Heaven- 
y  Father,  yet  we  have  felt  that  the  wing  of 
lis  infinite  love  and  mercy  has  overspread 
^ur  gatherings,  causing  us  to  enter  into  closer 
ovenant  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
lumbly  before  God.  But  words  cannot  ex- 
cess how  our  hearts  have  swelled  in  grateful 
,cknowledgement  to  the  Author  of  all  good, 
rhen,  through  the  promptings  of  Divine  love, 
ome  of  our  older  Friends  have  come  and  sat 
In  worship  with  us,  handing  forth  to  us  what- 
iver  might  be  in  store,  whether  words  of  coun- 
lel  and  encouragement,  or  the  silent  flowings 
f  love  and  sympathy.  We  haveindeed  realized 
be  Scripture  -text,  "  As  iron  sharpeneth 
ron  ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance 
f  his  friend."  Even  the  cordial  greetings 
rem  our  dear  aged  friends  when  meetings 
'ere  over,  have  said  to  our  sometimes  falter- 
ig  and  discouraged  hearts  (though  not  ex- 
ressed  in  words),  Turn  not  aside  from  your 
ibor  of  love  and  duty  ;  give  not  out,  neither 
!e  ye  overwhelmed  with  fear,  but  gird  on  the 
irmor  of  the  Lord,  and  press  forward.  It  is 
ot  likely  our  meetings  will  be  continued  dur- 
ig  the  summer,  but  that  we  may  give  evidence 
c  profitable  gatherings,  and  a  renewal  of 
irength  and  spirit  by  an  increased  earnest- 
ess  and  faithfulness  in  the  attendance  of  our 
Jgularly-established  meeting,  is  our  ardent 
rayer.  E. 

^SCRAPS^ 

PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Unless  a  Spiritual  Power  accompanies  the 
^spoken  word  "  that  will  reach  and  stir  the 
f»uls  of  hearers,  they  will  not  be  edified, 
I'Xengthened  and  comforted.    But  there  are 


diiferent  spiritual  conditions,  both  in  hearers 
and  speakers,  so  that  a  speaker  may  deeply 
stir  one,  while  others  are  unmoved. 

Our  dear  Friend  and  Elder,  Roger  Brooke, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  related  to  me  an  inter- 
esting incident  illustrative  of  this  point.  He 
was  at  a  meeting  in  Baltimore,  when  Ann 
Poultney,  sister  to  Philip  E.  Thomas,  both 
deceased,  was  engaged  in  public  testimony 
with  her  sweet,  musical  voice  and  some  tone, 
when  Roger  said  to  himself,  with  something 
of  impatience — "  What  good  can  such  jyreach- 
ing  do  f  The  thought  had  scarcely  passed 
through  his  mind,  when  he  saw  sitting  before 
him  Samuel  Thomas,  who  was  about  his  own 
age,  melted  under  her  ministry,  till  the  floor 
was  wet  with  his  tears.  He  said  it  was  a  les- 
son of  instruction  that  he  had  never  forgotten, 
and  his  relation  of  it,  sealed  it  indelibly  on  my 
mind. 

In  this  connection  I  may  state  that  I  lately 
found  among  my  papers  a  little  memorandum, 
I  made  at  the  time,  of  the  remarks  of  Daniel 
H.  Griffin,  of  New  York  State,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting  in  Baltimore, 
in  1871.  They  then  impressed  me,  and  did 
again  when  I  read  them  lately,  so  I  concluded 
to  place  them  at  thy  disposal. 

Substance  of  the  Concern  expressed  by  Daniel  Griffin 
ofthe  State  of  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  Baltimore, 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Etders,  Tenth  mo. 
28^A,  1871. 

The  growth  of  the  spiritual  seed  in  the 
human  soul,  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  grain 
of  wheat.  Having  the  roots  in  the  ground 
they,  together  with  the  stalk  and  blades, 
assimilate  from  the  surroundings  the  elements 
necessary  to  their  growth,  and  develop  the 
head  and  chaff*,  which  are  essential  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant,  to  the  evolution  of  the 
grain— the  crowning  effect  of  the  combined 
powers  of  all  the  other  parts. 

So,  in  the  nature  of  man,  his  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  are  all  brought 
harmoniously  into  requisition  to  efifect  the 
evolution  of  the  true  seed — the  bread — which 
nourishes  the  soul  unto  everlasting  life,  and 
qualifies  and  strengthens  it  to  perform  every 
good  word  and  work  to  the  glory  of  the  great 
Husbandman. 

As  the  stalk  and  chaflT  are  to  the  seed,  so 
are  the  body  and  the  mind  to  the  soul,  or  the 
immortal  part  of  man.  These  are  alike  essen- 
tial in  the  Divine  economy,  to  develop  and 
evolve  the  crowning  part,  in  which  is  the 
germ  of  a  renewed  life.  This  office  fully  per- 
formed, the  stalk  and  chaff"  decay,  and  their 
elements  mingle  again  with  the  earth,  as  do 
the  corresponding  parts  of  man  ;  while  the 
seed  rises  again  into  life  and  beauty,  and  con- 
tinues to  fulfil  the  active  purpDses  of  the  All- 
Wise  Creator. 
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I  WAS  much  disappoioted  in  not  being  well 
enough  to  be  out  on  Fifth-day.  I  had  looked 
forward  to  minglmg  with  you,  in  the  hope  of 
being  fed.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  your  little 
gathering  in  the  alternoon  was  a  season  "  of 
unusual  life  and  expression."  No  doubt  we 
sometimes,  yes,  often,  are  the  losers  for  want 
of  a  simple,  child- like  utterance  of  the  stir- 
rings of  the  spirit ;  while  at  other  times,  and 
on  different  occasions,  we  may  suffer  from  the 
superabundant  flow  of  words.  The  beautiful 
testimony  to  silent,  spiritual  worship,  is  not 
duly  appreciated,  even  by  our  own  members, 
some  of  whom  are  as  prone  to  look  for  out- 
ward ministerial  help,  as  those  who  have 
their  regular  services  in  the  hour  appointed 
for  Divine  worship.  We  shall  fail  to  impress 
others  with  the  efficacy  of  "  waiting  upon  God 
in  the  silence  of  ail  flesh,"  unless  we,  ourselves, 
are  brought  into  the  state  wherein  the  Min- 
ister of  ministers  is  pleased  to  teach  His  peo- 
ple, through  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy 
(Spirit  or  Light  within.  I  am  aware  that  the 
conditions  of  our  assemblies  olten  call  for 
instrumental  ministrations  ;  but  I  long  to  rec- 
ognize among  our  professedly  experienced 
Friends,  a  fuller  acknjowledgment  of  the  glo- 
rious principle  of  the  inspeaking  word,  evi- 
denced by  an  inward  travail  for  the  arising  of 
life  ere  the  silence  is  broken.  If  this  were  the 
case,  should  we  not  oftener  be  baptized 
together,  and  be  permitted  to  drink  of  the  same 
cup,  and  be  made  witnesses  of  the  hlessmg  of 
the  barley  loaf,  that  might  be  found  with 
some  comparatively  obscure  individual. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRTH  MONTH  2,  1874. 


Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
OF  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
OF  THE  State  of  Pennsylvania. — We 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  valuable  vol- 
ume, also  the  report  of  the  same  Commis- 
sioners in  answer  to  "  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  First  month  31, 
1874,  relating  to  the  Insane." 

From  these  we  learn  that  only  "  four  of 
what  are  designated  State  Institutions  are 
absolutely  under  State  control,  viz.,  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries,  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  and  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Danville.  The 
others  are  private  (charitable)  corporations 
which  the  State  has  in  the  past  provided  for 
as  it  has  done  for  the  four  mentioned  above, 
and  most  of  which  also  have  heretofore  been 


largely  aided  by  one  or  more  municipalities. 

By  the  new  Constitution  the  State  is  for-i  j[ 
bidden  longer  to  extend  aid  to  these  except,  a 
authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  mem-l  3\ 
bers  elected  to  the  Legislature.  i  s 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  Penitentiaries 
give  much  important  information  respecting!  pa 
the  educational  and  industrial  relations  of|li 
the  criminals.  ' 

It  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  lei 
that  few  persons  committed  had  served  an  ik 
apprenticeship  to  any  trade  or  calling  ;  over 
two  thirds  had  attended  public  school ;  about  !,S 
one-fifth  did  not  go  to  school. 

In  the  Reformatory  schools,  as  the  House  le 
of  Refuge,  idleness  and  disobedience  are  founci  u 
to  be  the  first  causes  of  falling  into  error.     i « 

Details  of  jails  and  almshouses  in  the  sev-  »l 
eral  counties  of  the  State  are  given.  Therej  lot 
are  fifty-eight  almshouses  in  all;  thirty  three  Oi  k 
these  are  County,  and  twenty  five  local,  estab  ^ 
lished  by  a  ''poor  district,"  and  altogether!  ti' 
will  comfortably  accommodate  13,207  pam  h 
pers.  In  eight  entire  counties  the  townshi]!  'ea 
system  is  in  operation.  Under  this  systen  iff 
the  overseers  receive  proposals  or  bids  for  th(  ^1 
maintenance  of  paupers,  and  annually  com  i 
tract,  board  or  hire  them  out  at  so  much  li 
year,  month  or  week.  If  no  overseers  ari  ail 
elected,  it  becomes  the  business  of  Road  is 
masters  or  Supervisors  to  look,  after  them.  «J 

Statistical  accounts  of  all  Hospitals  an<t  ilo 
Reformatory  Schools  are  also  given,  and  muc'  k 
careful  thought  and  study  of  the  manner  ci  k 
conducting  the  same  accompany  then'  li^i 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  change  ii  m 
the  Constitution  by  which  "  it  is  forbidden  t-  fil 
aid  any  charitable  or  educational  work  cor  I( 
ducted  in  any  institution  which  is  not  abs(  t 
lutely  under  State  control  excepting  by  j  t 
tw>.-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  t  k 
the  Legislature." 

By  this  clause  they  assert,  that  there  i  ii 
absolutely  no  provision  made  for  the  educr  k 
tion  and  training  of  the  neglected  and  dest  lis 
tute  children  of  the  State  by  the  Legislate  t 
or  any  municipality  within  the  bounds  of  tl  Ir 
commonwealth,  except  such  as  the  alms-houS(  Ii 
afford,  as  this  class  of  children  are  not  reache  itr 
by  the  public  schools.  The  Board  saysj  i> 
"  The  State  that  neglects  the  education  of  h<  j  ^, 
youth,  prepares  them  for  vicious,  degrade  :c 
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iriminal  lives,  which  are  spent  in  depredating 
f"  ipon  society,  and  inflicting,  by  example,  con- 

Laminating  and  debasing  influences  on  the 
l  ives  of  others  who  would  otherwise  prove 

exemplary  and  useful." 
69   The  condition  of  the  insane,  especially  the 
ig)auper  portion,  is  very  fully  set  before  the 
ofjliegislature.    In  the  report  called  for  by  its 

iecent  action,  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
OD»er  of  the  insane  in  the  State  is  4,442,  of 
anhese  3,842  are  maintained  in  institutions  and 
er  ly  other  authorities.  Beside  these,  there  are 
iit  l,250  idiots. 

It  is  estimated  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  all 
ise  he  insane  are  curable.  In  the  best  hospitals, 
odlnder  skilful  treatment,  about  seventy-five 

ler  cent,  of  recent  cases  will  be  cured  in  six 
JV"  0  twelve  months,  while  in  the  poor-houses, 
3n  lOt  more  than  seven  per  cent,  will  be  cured 
io  1  one  year. 

abl  They  further  state  that  "there  are  now 
hei  wice  as  many  of  the  insane  poor  languishing 
au  a  the  dens  and  dungeons  of  this  Common- 
hiji^ealth  as  there  were  when  Miss  Dix  made 
ien  .e"r  appeal  for  their  relief,  and  the  Hospital 
ttiif  Harrisburg  was  built  in  response  to  her 
oniDUching  memorial."  The  Board  condemn 
unmea^red  te#i*s  the  practice  thai  pre-, 
an  [ails  in  that  Ins^titution,  of  giving  precede^tice 
ladb  applicants  of  moderate  means,  who  can 

iay  a  small  sum  for  their  board,  over  those 
an  I'ho  have  none  but  the  State  to  look  to  for 
uc  leir  support — the  "  absolutely  destitute  and 
r(  I'iendless,"  for  whom  the  Institution  was 
lei  jriginally  designed, — two-thirds  of  its  inmates 
eiiavebeen  paying  patients,  to  the  exclusion 
nt  |f  that  number  of  the  former  class. 
001  i  To  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  present 
^bsp^stem,  they  propose,  "  That  in  all  cases  the 
)j  oor  and  friendless,  those  who  cannot  pay, 
(J I  lould,  in  the  State  institutions,  have  pre- 

adence  of  the  rich,  or  those  who  can  pay, 
[g  jnd  that  recent  cases  should  have  precedence 
1^5  \?  those  of  lorg  standing,"  and  they  ask 
jjjl  that  the  laws  be  forthwith  so  amended  as  to 
jtji  icure  a  more  just  conformity  to  the  plain 
fl  uty  of  the  State." 

0  They  call  special  attention  to  the  insane 
)nvicts,  and  urge  that  proper  provision  be 

^  lade  for  them  without  delay. 

/|  Signed  by  George  L.  Harrison,  President, 
id  others. 


It  is  well  that  the  State  has  been  awakened 
to  the  condition  of  its  insane  poor,  and  that 
the  investigations  instituted  have  been  entrust- 
ed to  men  who  have  proved  themselves,  in 
the  report  before  us,  to  be  competent  and 
indefatigable. 

The  institutions  of  a  State  for  the  suffering 
and  needy,  should  ever  keep  pace  with  the 
community  in  its  development  of  better 
means  for  their  comfort  and  restoration. 
Our  civilization  and  Christianity,  alike,  hold 
the  State  responsible  for  the  humane  care  of 
all  its  inhabitants,  who,  by  disease  or  misfor- 
tune, are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  restrain  those  whose  vice  and 
crime  render  them  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety. 

To  the  social  scientist  it  ofiers  a  valuable 
field  for  the  study  of  the  conditions  from  which 
the  evils  of  our  modern  civilization  mainly 
arise.  The  aid  that  such  minute  investigations 
aflford  cannot  fail  to  eventuate  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  ?elations  that  exist 
between  ignorance  and  mental  impotence, 
and  crime. 


"The  Inebriate's  Record."— The  first 
number  of  this  paper  has  hem  received.  It 
is  a  small  sheet,  conducted  by  the  inmates  of 
"The  Maryland  Inebriate  Asylum,"  and 
published  monthly.  The  object  for  which  it 
is  issued  is  "to  aid  in  creating  and  cultivat- 
ing a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
of  Intemperance  and  of  Inebriate  Asylums." 

No  subscription  price  is  asked,  but  any 
contributions  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  its  publication  are  gladly  received. 

The  Institution  is  known  as  "Harlem 
Lodge."  It  is  superintended  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish,  to  whom  all  who  desire  further  infor- 
mation are  requested  to  apply.  His  postal 
address  is  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


DIED. 

ASH,— On  the  21st  of  Third  month,  18Y4,  of 
dropsy  of  the  chest,  Oliver  Howard,  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  S.  and  Sarah  J.  Ash,  in  his  14th  year. 

MACY.— In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  the  15th 
of  Fourth  month,  1874,  Louise  Coleman,  wife  of 
Aaron  C.  Macy,  Jr.    Interred  at  Hudson,  New  York. 

CHEVINGTON.— Fourth  month  8th,  1874,  .  e, 
wife  of  Judah  Chevington,  a  member  of  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  ag 
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ROBERTS.— Of  paralysis,  on  the  14th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1873,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  Rachel 
Roberts,  widow  of  the  late  Jesse  Roberts,  of  Hors- 
ham. She  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting,  but,  at  the  lime  of  death,  she  was 
a  member  of  Gwynedd. 

BURTON.— On  the  16th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in 
Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  of  phthisis  pulmon- 
alis,  Jane  Burton,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Burton,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

MARTINDALE.— Suddenly  on  Seventh-day,  the 
18th  inst.,  Hannah  A  Martindale,  wife  of  Isaac  C. 
Martindale,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  aged  nearly  40  years. 

TILNEY.— Suddenly,  on  the  norningof  the  I9th, 
Mary  E.,  wife  of  Robert  Tilney,  Jr.,  in  the  32d  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 


MEMBERS  AND  "  PKOFESSORS  WITH  US." 

The  following  letter  from  a  beloved  Friend 
in  New  Jersey,  written  after  reading  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  the 
action  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  for- 
warded by  Robert  S.  Haviland,  is  here  offered 
for  insertion  in  the  Intelligencer  : 

MooRKSTOWN,  Fourth  mo.  10th,  1874. 
My  dear  Friend: — It  is  said  there  is 
strength  in  unity,"  which,  from  experience, 
I  can  set  my  seal  to  as  truth,  as  I  feel  on  the 
present  occasion  from  thy  remarks,  and  an 
accompanying  abstract  on  the  subject  of  receiv- 
ing members.  I  have  for  years  thought  much 
about  some  remarks  of  our  valued  Friend, 
John  Comly,  while  on  a  religious  visit  to  New 
England,  (see  his  journal,  page  269)  in  1818. 

"  About  sixty  years  ago,  and  prior,  it  was 
tbe  practice  in  New  England  for  any  sober, 
steady  persons,  who  attended  Friends'  Meet- 
ings (if  they  inclined)  to  accomplish  their 
marriage  among  Friends,  and  thenceforward 
be  considerd  members  without  any  form  of 
reception.'' 

"  About  that  time  the  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
vised or  collected  a  code  of  rules  of  Discipline, 
in  which  was  proposed  by  a  committee  to  all 
such,  for  the  time  being,  that,  if  they  wished, 
they  should  be  considered  members,  but,  if 
not,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry 
among  Friends." 

"  Here  seems  to  have  been  introduced  a 
systematic  form  of  receiving  members.  Ante- 
cedent to  this,  all  that  chose  to  acknowledge 
themselves  Quakers  had  the  liberty  to  do  so, 
without  any  formula  of  rules,  and  this  appears 
by  many  of  the  old  records  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings in  New  England." 

"How  far  the  present  mode  is  a  real  improve- 
ment in  all  its  bearings,  may  be  examined  by 
its  effects  in  society,  and  on  those  who  are  one 
in  principle  with  us,  but  stand  without,  by 
reason  of  many  Friends,  active  in  discipline, 


requiring  more  than  they  have  attained  of  the  ^ 
growth  of  a  perfect  man."  i  f 

I  felt  it  right,  yesterday,  at  our  Monthly  i 
Meeting,  to  introduce  the  subject  (after  an  M[ 
application  was  made  by  a  mother  for  "herself 
and  two  children),  knowing  there  are  many 
of  the  class  mentioned  in   the  Chappaqua 
minute  among  us,  and  some  who  would  be|>" 
glad  to  be  members,  yet  who  look  to  an  appli-  ji" 
cation  as  requiring  more  than  they  fear  they  '"i 
are  worthy  to  express.   These,  on  First  days, 
are  diligent  in  their  attendance  of  meetings,  i^' 
some  of  them  often  attend  our  other  meetings, 
and  are  Friends  in  principle  and  practice,  w 
equal  with  our  members  generally.    If  noth- 
ing more  can  he  done  than  to  strengthen  the  I'" 
desire  of  such  to  apply,  and  then  to  make  the 
way  as  easy  as  practicable,  it  may  be  one 
step  in  the  right  way,  and  a  means,  not  of  » 
adding  to  our  numbers  merely,  but  to  ounA 
strength  and  the  strength  of  some  discouraged  f 
minds,  to  whom  strength,  even  by  the  Society  » 
as  an  instrument,  may  be  afforded.  I  m 

M.  S.  L.  hi 

The  change  in  the  New  England  Discip- 
line,  as  mentioned  by  John  Comly,  is  doubt--  ™ 
lesis  that  alluded  to  by  Samuel  Fothergill  in!  * 
his  letter  to  Abraham  Anthony  and  JacobI 
Mott,  two  Friends  of  Rhode  Island,  dated  J« 
Nine  Partners,  Ninth  mo.,  1755.  (See  Friends'i  ^' 
library,  volume  IX,  page  162.)  !  Y 

In  the  fellowship  of  the  suffering  seed'  ™ 
amongst  you,  I  affectionately  salute  you,  and 
hereby  inform  you,  that  the  situation  of  the; 
Society,  in  your  parts,  hath  been,  since  T ;™ 
parted  from  Rhode  Island,  the  frequent  and 
painful  companion  of  my  thoughts,  in  which  ( 
I  have  deeply  looked  to  see  how  it  might  be 
helped,  and  have  carefully  looked  at  the  pro- 
posal of  entering,  in  wTiting,  the  names  oi 
such  as  are  to  be  deemed  members  of  oui 
Society,  which,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  full} 
fall  in  with.  I  believe,  as  through  the  remiss 
ness  of  the  watchmen,  the  present  disordei 
hath  entered,  by  the  labors  of  the  watchmeck 
the  remedy  must  be  obtained. 

It  appears  to  me  the  likeliest  method  tc;  is; 
know  who  are  of  you,  will  be  to  consider  thatl  'it 
all  such  who  have  a  birthright  in  the  Society  1; 
or  have  been  admitted  upon  request,  or  beerj  jiI 
employed  in  offices  of  the  church,  must  be  ist 
deemed  members  and  under  the  care  ol  il 
Friends,  and  that  a  visit  be  paid  to  all  sucli  i 
as  frequent  meetings,  and  have  not  a  right  o]  \[ 
membership  by  the  means  aforesaid ;  th(i  u 
visitors  taking  the  queries  agreed  to  lasll  ;i( 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  solidly  reading  them  t(  3 
the  parties,  may  acquaint  them  that  thos(  1 
queries,  or  the  substance  thereof,  are  univer  i| 
sally  agreed  to  amongst  Friends  everywher(  \ 
as  the  rule  of  their  outward  conduct;  and,  r  ij 
they  desire  to  be  accepted  as  members,  it  ii  il 
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pxpected  they  concur  therewith,  and  be 
pverned  thereby.  If  such  submit  thereto, 
md  testify  their  concurrence  by  a  persoual 
ippearance  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  or  to 
Friends  satisfaction,  a  minute  may  be  made 
pf  their  being  deemed  and  accepted  as  mem- 
)ersof  the  church.  If,  on  the  contrary  hand, 
my  declare  that  they  will  not  be  governed  by 
uch  rules,  after  deliberate  waiting,  and  visit- 
ing them,  they  ought  to  be  deemed  strangers 

0  us,  and  the  Society  no  ways  answerable  for 
heir  conduct ;  but  as  they  belong  not  to  us, 
.  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  our  making  any 
ainute  against  them. 

This  method,  I  apprehend,  will  fully  dis- 
inguifch  who  are  of  you  and  who  are  not,  &c." 

1  In  D.  Pettit's  copy  of  old  Discipline  of 
i^hiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the  first  allu- 
lon  to  membership  that  I  have  noticed  was 
idopted  in  1762,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
opy,  viz. :  "  Apprehending  it  will  be  one 
leans  of  discouraging  mixed  or  clandestine 
larriages  in  future,  and  also  conducive  to  the 
3lief  of  Society,  it  is  agreed  that  the  child- 
3n  of  such  who  have  married  contrary  to  the 
lies  of  Discipline,  and  either  of  them  remain 
lit  of  membership  with  us,  should  not  be 
steemed  strictly  as  members  of  our  religious 
ociety,  until  by  application,  made  either  by 
lemselves  or  their  parent  or  parents,  &c., 
ley  he  received  as  such.  Nevertheless,  as 
>me  tender  regard  appears  due  to  them,  it  is 
3sired  that  Friends  have  a  watchful  care 
7er  them,  to  advise  and  caution  in  the  wis- 
Dm  of  Truth,  when  they  see  occasion,  and 
lould  declare  they  are  not  of  us,  in  case  any 
landalous  conduct  should  bring  a  blemish  on 
|ie  Society,  and  justly  call  for  such  censure." 

i  In  a  copy  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
'St  printed  edition  of  the  Discipline,  issued 
1797,  in  my  possession,  the  first  clause  on 
is  subject  is  marked  as  borrowed  from  the 
ew  England  Discipline,  and  is  nearly  ver- 
\Um  the  same  as  in  our  present  edition  to 
[6  middle  of  page  29,  excepting  the  last 
Qtence,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which 
as  agreed  to  in  1828.    The  balance  on  this 
bject  was  substantially  adopted  in  1796. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  matter  of 
gularly-received   members,  was  one  that 
19  ur^ed  by  Geo.  Keith  in  his  "  Gospel  order 
d    Discipline    improved   in    men's  and 
>men's  meetings  of  faithful  Friends  of  Truth, 
'  the  eflfecting  a  more  perfect  separation 
jt)m  the  world,"  written  about  the  year  1690, 
hi  before  or  about  the  period  of  his  defec- 
n.  His  eighth  proposition  reads:  "Whether 
s  may  not  be  convenient  that  the  names  of 
true  and  faithful  Friends  belonging  to 
iry  meeting,  who  are  received  into  the 
mber  of  Friends,  be  written  and  recorded 
ia  book  belonging  to  the  Mouthy  Meeting ;  ' 


which  may  prove  a  witness  and  evidence  of 
the  faithfulness  of  such  as  continue  in  the 
Truth,  and  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  such,  if 
they  depart  from  it;  which  will  be  the  greater 
aggravation  and  lay  the  greater  load  upon 
them,  when  they  are  put  in  remembr-ance,  if 
by  their  own  consent  or  subscription,  their 
names  were  enrolled  into  the  number  of  faith- 
ful Friends  ;  and  so  its  place  may  be  made 
use  of,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  move  them 
either  not  to  depart,  or  having  dej  arted,  to 
return ;  for  some  having  professed  Truth,  in 
part,  and  departed  from  the  same,  when  dealt 
with  to  return,  have  said  :  They  were  never 
of  the  same  profession  with  Friends ;  so 
excusing  their  departing ;  whereas  their 
names,  standing  on  record  by  their  own  con- 
sent, or  by  their  own  subscription,  would  wit- 
ness against  them.  And  too  many  children 
of  Friends,  who  were  reckoned  Friends,  and 
practiced  the  form  of  Truth,  in  some  things 
have  departed  from  the  form  of  Truth,  and 
left  oflP  coming  to  Friends'  meetings;  and 
have  gone  to  the  priests  and  to  the  vain  cus- 
toms and  ways  of  the  world,  denied  by 
Friends  ;  and  when  blamed  by  their  parents 
and  others,  they  have  excused  theaaselves, 
sayingj  they  were  never  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Friends'  religion  ;  but  did  only  some 
outward  things,  or  come  to  meetings,  to  please 
their  parents.  And  seeing  Friends  think  it 
convenient  to  insert  the  names  of  their  child- 
ren's outward  birth  and  the  time  thereof  in  a 
book,  is  it  not  of  greater  weight,  and  as  tend- 
ing more  to  the  great  comfort  both  of  parents 
and  children,  that  the  day  of  their  spiritual 
birth  be  recorded  in  Friends'  book,  to  wit : 
How  soon  it  is  felt  or  understood  that  God 
hath  begun  his  good  work  in  them,  and  hath 
begot  in  them  the  true  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  Truth,  and  Friends  of  it,  by  which  they 
have  been  made  willing  and  desirous  to 
declare  their  being  united  and  joined  to 
Friends.  But  not  as  that  a  great  necessity  is  to 
be  laid  on  recording  Friends'  names  in  a  book, 
only  that  it  may  have  a  present  conveniency." 

G.  K.  did  not  approve  of  birthright  mem- 
bership, and,  perhaps,  with  this  exception, 
all  the  suggestions  made  by  him  in  these 
propositions  have  been  incorporated  in  our 
discipline,  although  at  that  time  opposed  by 
Friends. 

How  this  result  was  brought  about  may  be 
guessed  at. 

In  a  paper  loaned  to  me,  addressed  to  "  the 
Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ffriends, 
in  Philadelphia,  1691-2,"  and  signed  by  Geo. 
Keith  and  several  of  his  adherents,  after 
stating  that,  "  Whereas  it  is  reported  that 
some  are  dissatisfied  w""  the  publishing  of  a 
little  book,  entitled  'The  Christian  flTaith 
of  the  People,'  called   Quakers  in  Rhode 
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Island,  vindicated,  &c.,  and  after  endorsing 
said  book  themselves,  they  say,  '  And  we  do 
desire  that  you  would  make  no  opposition  to- 
the  said  book,  either  as  to  the  matter  or  man- 
ner of  printing  it.  It  having  been  perused 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  (as  we  understand) 
by  faithful  1  fffiends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
in  Rhode  Island,  which  is  a  meeting  more 
antient  than  Philadelphia,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
saw  great  cause  to  publish  the  same,  being 
so  publickly  charged  with  the  denying 
the  fundamentall  principles  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  and  certainly  the  ffriends  of  Rhode 
Island  and  elsewhere  will  think  strange  that 
so  publick  and  faithful  a  testimony  for  Truth 
should  be  any  way  opposed  by  ffriends  of 
Philadelphia." 

We  m;vy  presume  this  book  was  in  harmony 
with  G.  K.'s  doctrines,  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  New  England  Friends  sympathized 
with  them,  and  hence  in  the  course  of  time 
his  views  on  church  order  became  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Discipline. 

G.  K.  became  an  apostate  from  the  faith, 
and  have  we  not  followed  his  lead  in  this 
respect  long  enough  to  see  and  know  that  a 
disadvantage  has  resulted;  and  would  it  not 
be  well  to  go  back  somewhat  towards  the  for- 
mer practice,  at  least  to  place  "  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  Monthly  Meetings,  to  inquire  of 
the  class  named,  '  would  you  like  to  be 
recorded  as  members?  You  are  acquainted 
with  our  Discipline,  and  can  you  conform,  at 
least  as  near  as  our  own  members  commonly 
do  ? '  From  George  Fox's  days  sincere 
Friends  would  be  glad  of  such  accessions,  and 
doubtless  such  were  added  and  kept  up  the 
vitality  in  former  times." 

I  suppose  there  are  some  who  regard  this 
and  other  parts  of  our  discipline  as  incorpor- 
ated by  Divine  inspiration,  and  yet,  from  the 
above,  it  is  quite  likely  G.  K.  was  the  first  to 
propose  it,  and  he  is  regarded  by  our  people 
as  having  departed  widely  from  the  true 
foundation.  I  do  believe  it  very  questionable 
whether  this  clause  ever  had  the  Truth  for  its 
basis.  J.  M.  T. 

"extracts  from  memorials  of  a  quiet 

LIFE." 

The  following  is  a  letter  taken  from'  the 
above  work,  a  book  that  has  interested 
many  readers.  Ittis  the  memorials  of  the 
Hare  family  of  England,  and  'jthe  letter 
quoted  is  v/rittenyto  Maria  Leycester  (after 
wards  Hare),'  by]  an  elder  sister,  and  con- 
tains advice,  though  intended  for  the  young, 
equally  applicable  to  many  maturer  minds." 
"  C.  B.  to  M.  L  : 

'^Jidy  mil,  1809.— The  first  and  great  ob- 
ject of  your  reading  should  be  to  improve  your 
own  knowledge,  and  thereby  enlarge  your 


mind,  and  give  you  a  guide  in  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  life,  by  furnishing  you  with 
the  opinions  and  examples  of  others,  and  byN 
enabling  you  to  form  opinions  for  yourself. 
When  you  sit  down  to  your  book,  then  con- 
sider that  you  are  not  t^;.king  it  up  to  amuse 
and  pass  away  the  present  hour,  but  to  give 
you  some  information  you  have  not  had  be- 
fore, to  acquire  some  new  ideas,  or  perhaps  to 
see  some  of  your  own  ideas  put  in  a  better  i 
form  than  you  would  have  been  able  to  put  j 
them  yourself. 

"  There  are  many  who  read  with  constancy  v 
and  diligence,  and  yet  make  no  true  advance- 
ment in  knowledge.    They  are  deluded  with  , 
the  notions  and  things  they  read  of  as  they  vo 
would  be  with  stories  that  are  told,  but  theyira 
make   no   observations    upon    them,  learnijt 
nothing  from  them  ;  their  eyes  glide  over  thejui 
pages,  or  the  words  over  their  ears,  like  theidji 
shadows  of  a  cloud  flying  over  a  green  field [fn 
on  a  summer's  day.    if,  when  you  have  shut  jjc 
your  book,  you  have  also  shut  your  mind ;  il  it 
you  never  call  yourself  to  account  for  what , a? 
you  have  been  reading  and  learning ;  if  youi-nJ 
skim  over  the  pages  and  read  only  those  part'; 
which  can  amuse  or  divert  your  mind  at  tht 
time,  without  bestowing  one  thought  upon  it  i. 
afterwards,  though  you  read  every  day  and' j 
all  day,  you  will  have  made  no  improvemen1|,j^ 
in  any  way,  and  w^ould  have  been  doin^i^^p, 
almost  as  much  in  counting  the  grains  of  sano 
upon  the  sea  shore,  could  tl^iat  have  been  any 
amusement  to  you,  though  you  would  prob 
ably  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  so  wasting; 
your  time.  Books  of  amusement— mere  amuse 
ment — are  naturally  pleasing  and  alluring  a  .^^ 
your  age,  and,  indeed,  at  any  age,  and,  witl  .[^j; 
a  disposition  and  desire  to  improve  as  well  a 
amuse  yourself,  there  is  no  book  of  rner 
amusement,  unless  it  be  very  silly  indeeC|.;ji 
from  which  you  may  not  gain  something!  |^ 
and,  even  in  a  silly  book,  you  may  exercis 
your  judgment  by  finding  out  what  is  foolish 
and  how  it  would  have  been  better  otherwise 
What  I  mean  to  impress  upon  your  mind  i 
that  you  are  not  to  fancy  yourself  fond  c 
improving  yourself  merely  because  you  ai 
fond  of  reading,  for  reading,  without  observi 
tion  while  you  are  reading,  and  rcflectio 
afterwards  upon  what  you  have  read,  is,  as  i 
have  said  before,  little  better  than  loss  <' 
time. 

"  I  wish  you  to  write  down  your  observ 
tions  and  remarks  upon  every  book  you  reat 
of  whatever  kind  it  is,  in  your  MS  boo. 
Put  down  in  it  the  pages  which  have  partici  |' 
larly  pleased  or  interested  you,  or  those  whi( 
have  given  you  any  new  ideas,  if  you  thir 
the  subject  sufiiciently  important  to  be  i 
membered  and  fully  understood,  which 
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udge  of ;  give  a  short  account  of  the  contents 
)f  the  book,  or  the  contents  of  any  part  of  it, 
vhich  you  have  especially  liked.    Any  book 

I hat  is  worth  your  reading  is  worth  these 
)ains,  for  your  own  experience  will  tell  you 
hat  you  have  but  a  faint  recollection  of  the 
)Ooks  you  read  a  year  or  even  half  a  year 
^^igo, — at  least,  if  you  were  called  upon  to 
■||;ive  an  opinion  about  them,  and  point  out 
my  parts  you  liked  or  disliked,  though  you 
night  have  a  general  iaea  of  whether  the 
)Ook  on  the  whole  pleased  you,  and  of  the 
general  nature  of  its  contents,  its  details  will 
lompletely  have  fadtd  from  your  remem- 
>rance,  and  you  would  be  unable  to  give  any 
pinion  concerning  it,  or  to  recall  any  obser- 
rations  which  occurred  to  you  while  reading 
t.  What  I  have  been  recommending  to  you 
nil  obviate  this  entirely ;  you  will  have  your 
ipinions  of  books  in  their  first  clearness  and 
rashness  to  refer  to,  besides  having  them 
oore  deeply  impressed  on  your  memory  by 
he  very  act  of  writing  them  down  and  think- 
Qg  about  them  more  than  you  would  other- 
nse  have  done. 

"You  are  now  in  a  progressive  state  of 
nprovement;  every  year  makes  a  moresensi- 
le  and  perceptible  difference  in  your  powers 
f  mind  now  than  perhaps  it  will  do  some 
3W  years  hence.  If  you  would  look  back 
ven  into  the  last  year  of  your  life,  into  all 
our  feelings  and  thoughts  for  one  day,  you 
rould  probably  be  surprised  to  find  them  so 
ifferent  from  what  they  are  now,  and  you 
^ould  wonder  what  pleasure  you  could  take 

I  things  which  thert  appeared  to  you  the 
eight  of  happiness,  and  how  you  could  be  so 
bupid  as  to  find  no  pleasure  in  things  you  now 
slight  in.  And  in  future  years,  when  you 
)ok  back  upon  your  present  enjoyments,  you 
ill  be  able  more  accurately  to  estimate  your 
dvance  in  knowledge,  etc.,  by  having  a  few 
r  the  remarks  and  ideas  of  different  periods 
f  your  life  to  refer  to,  than  by  any  other 
leans  I  can  think  of.  Do  not  let  your  obser- 
ations  be  confined  to  the  things  you  particu- 
\.r\y  like;  mark  also  those  passages  you  do 
ot  understand,  either  to  have  them  explained 

some  abler  head  than  your  own,  or  that 
u  may  explain  them  yourself  to  yourself  at 
)me  more  advanced  period  of  knowledge. 
.  few  books  read  in  this  way,  I  need  hardly 

II  you,  will  be  of  more  service  than  a  whole 
brary  swallowed  as  children  usually  swallow 
i)oks — whole,  without  either  chewing  or 
gesting  them,  so  as  to  render  them  service 
3le  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  mind, 
ou  are  not  too  young  to  begin  this,  because 
16  moment  you  can  know  and  feel  that  you 
ive  a  mind  capable  of  improvement,  it 
jcomes  your  duty  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost 
(".tent  of  that  capability."  . 


Selected. 

ENDURANCE. 

How  much  the  heart  may  bear  and  yet  not  break  I 
How  much  the  flesh  may  suffer,  and  not  die  I 
I  question  much  if  any  pain  or  ache 

Of  soul  or  body,  brings  our  end  more  nigh  ; 
Death  chooses  his  own  time;  till  that  is  worn 
All  evils  may  be  borne. 

We  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  sugeon's  knife  • 
Each  nerve  recoiling  from  the  cruel  steel,  ' 

Whose  edge  seems  searching  for  the  quivering  life  • 
Yet  to  our  sense  the  bitter  pangs  reveal  ' 

That  still,  although  the  trembling  flesh  be  torn 
This,  also,  can  be  borne. 

We  see  a  sorrow  rising  in  our  way, 

And  try  to  flee  from  ihe  approaching  ill; 

We  seek  some  small  escape,  we  weep  and  pray  ; 
But  when  the  blow  falls,  then  our  hearts  are  still ; 

Not  that  the  pain  is  of  its  sharpness  shorn,  ' 
But  think  it  can  be  borne. 

We  wind  our  life  about  another  life, 

We  hold  it  c    fer,    earer  than  our  own; 

Anon  it  faints  and  fall3  in  deadly  strife. 

Leaving  us  stunned  and  stricken  and  alone; 

Bat,  ah  !  we  do  not  die  with  those  we  mourn  ; 
This,  also,  can  be  borne. 

Behold  we  live  through  all  things — famine,  thirst, 
Bereavement,  pain,  all  grief  and  misery. 

All  woe  and  sorrow;  life  ioflicts  its  worst 
On  soul  and  body — but  we  cannot  die. 

Though  we  be  sick  and  tired,  and  faint  and  worn  ; 
So  !  all  things  can  be  borne. 


ALONE  WITH  GOD. 

Alone  with  Thee,  my  God  !  alone  with  Thee, 
Thus  would'st  Thou  have  it  still — thus  let  it  be. 
There  is  a  secret  chamber  in  each  mind, 

Which  none  can  find 
But  He  who  made  it — none  beside  can  know 

It's  joy  or  woe  ; 
Oft  may  I  enter  it,  oppressed  by  care, 

And  find  Thee  there  ; 
So  full  of  watchful  love, — Thou  know'st  the  why 

Of  every  sigh. 
Then  all  Thy  righteous  dealings  shall  I  see, 
Alone  with  Thee,  my  God  !  alone  with  Thee. 

Thejoys  of  earth  are  like  a  summer's  day 

Fading  away  ; 
But  in  the  twilight  we  may  better  trace 

Thy'wondrous  grace. 
The  homes  of  earth  are  emptied  oft  by  death 

With  chilling  breath  ; 
The  loved  departed  guest  may  ope  no  more 

The  well-known  door  ; 
Still  in  that  chamber  seal'd,  Thou'lt  dwell  with  me 
And  I  with  Thee,  my  God !  alone  with  Thee  1 

The  world's  false  voice  would  bid  me  enter  not 

That  hallowed  spot ; 
And  earthly  thoughts  would  follow  on  my  track 

To  hold  me  back, 
Or  seek  to  break  the  sacred  peace  within, 

with  this  world's  din  ; 
But  by  Thy  grace,  I'll  cast  them  all  aside, 

Whate'er  betide  ; 
And  never  let  that  cell  deserted  be. 
Where  I  m  iy  dwell  alone,  my  God,  with  Thee. 
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From  Friends'  Review. 
LORD  ROSSE's  telescope. 

Fourth  mo.  18th,  1873. 

We  came  to  the  quiet,  quaint  old  town  with 
two  names,  Birr  and  Parsonstown,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Ireland. 

After  attending  the  small  meeting  of 
Friends  in  this  place,  in  the  afternoon,  our 
kind  host,  Henry  Davis,  suggested  a  walk 
over  the  domain,  and  to  the  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse,  directly  opposite  the  Meeting  House. 
It  was  one  of  those  unexpected  privileges  we 
have  often  found  strewn  along  the  path  of 
duty,  which  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  accept. 

Our  friend  being  well  acquainted  with  both 
the  premises  and  the  proprietor,  we  were 
kindly  shown,  not  only  the  telescope,  but  the 
work  shops  where  it  was  constructed,  and 
many  other  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  on 
that  princely  estate. 

Lord  Rosse  himself  was  absent  in  England. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  astronomer  who  construc- 
ted the  telescope.  The  father  died  about  five 
years  ago.  His  favorite  pursuit  is  continued 
by  the  son. 

The  telescope  is  mounted  between  two  stone 
walls,  72  feet  long  and  50  feet  high.  Its  tube 
is  56  feet  long  and  7  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
a  reflecting  telescope,  and  in  the  lower,  fixed 
end,  lies  the  great  Reflector  or  speculum,  6 
feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  three  or  four 
tons.  It  was  in  the  forming  and  finishing  of 
this  speculum,  that  the  great  difiiculty  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  great  success  to  be  achieved 
in  the  enterprise,  lay.  To  ascertain  the  best 
metals  for  the  purpose,  and  the  best  propor- 
tions for  their  combination,  and  the  casting, 
and  the  grinding,  and  the  polishing,  cost 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  and  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  means.  When  at  length  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  was  gained,  and  the  means 
provided  for  its  manufacture,  the  utmost  care 
and  skill  were  necessary  in  every  part  of  the 
work,  to  secure  first  the  desired  metal,  and 
then  the  desired  mirror  upon  it. 

The  materials  were  melted  in  crucibles  and 
poured  into  a  mould,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
made  of  concentric  metallic  rings,  so  formed 
that  the  expansion  and  contraction  in  heating 
and  cooling  might  not  mar  the  speculum. 
It  was  then  conveyed  into  a  heated  oven,  to 
be  sixteen  weeks  in  cooling,  or  annealing. 

And  now  the  speculum  is  successfully 
formed,  without  a  fracture  or  defect  to  spoil 
its  use.  But  it  is  still  perfectly  useless  for  the 
purpose  designed.  Not  until  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  long  process  of  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing, is  the  mirror  produced  upon  its  surface 
to  reflect  the  heavenly  bodies. 

And  then,  when  thus  prepared  and  per- 
fected, in  order  to  eflTect  the  great  result  de- 
signed, it  must  have  its  proper  setting,  in  the 


right  place,  and  its  proper  adjustment  on  ever 
occasion  when  it  is  used,  by  means  of  variou 
machinery,  and  the  harmonious  co  operatioj 
of  many  agencies,  under  the  direction  of  on 
controlling  mind. 

Beside  the  great  telescope  there  stood 
smaller  one.    While  the  smaller  could  nc|i! 
possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  the  greater,  th 
greater  would  scarcely  be  of  use  at  all,  witt,  rr( 
out  the  smaller,  as  a  finder. 

As  all  these  things  were  explained  to  uiL 
we  could  not  fail  to  see  in  them  an  instructivjo 
illustration  of  those  processes  by  which  th 
Lord  of  all  prepares  and  uses  His  instrument: 

In  order  to  bring  to  human  vision  the  n 
fleeted  glories  of  invisible  worlds,  a  new  mete 
had  first  to  be  formed.  And  then  the  gradua 
preparation,  to  its  perfect  fitting  for  its  plac 
and  use,  was  a  work  of  time  and  of  patienG(\i[ 
and  of  skill.  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  Hi 
work  takes  time.    The  eternal  years  are  His.jidg 

In  creation,  every  stage  of  which  was  pre,  an] 
nounced  "  good,"  it  was  not  until  the  sixt 
day  (and  the  length  of  those  days  who  ca: 
tell  ?),  that  the  completing  and  the  crowninL 
work  appeared,  when  man  was  made  in  Hi 
image,  and  set  over  the  work  of  His  hands 
In  the  new  creation,  from  stage  to  stage  ths 
work  progresses  towards  the  more  glorious 
completion,  when  that  image  shall  be  full 
restored  and  reflected  upon  all  who  are  create  I, 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus. 

They  who  have  most  purely  and  steadil 
reflected  the  light  and  glory  of  the  heavenlj 
have  been  most  under  the  preparing  Hanf 
They  have  known  something  of  the  crucibl 
and  the  furnace,  and  the  long  continued  attr 
tion  by  which  the  perfect  polishing  is  wrough 

In  our  impatience  to  get  away  from  suffej 
ing,  we  ma)^  mar  the  work  in  ourselves. 

In  our  haste  to  realize  results,  failing  t 
work  with  the  Master,  and  m  His  time,  w 
may  fail  to  accomplish  the  highest  purpose; 
to  build  as  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  preciou 
stones,  in  which  He  will  "establish  the  wor 
of  our  hand."  J.  B. 

Iowa. 


Dr.  Chalmers  beautifully  says :  "  Th 
little  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world  an' 
known  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me  t 
look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  notinangei 
When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  hear 
that  has  sinned  and  suflfered,  and  represent  t 
myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  passe 
through — the  brief  pulsations  of  joy ;  th 
tears  of  regret ;  the  feebleness  of  purpose 
the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charity 
the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  am 
threatening  voices  within ;  health  gonefti 
happiness  gone — I  would  fain  leave  the  errin; 
soul  of  ray  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whoslij; 
hand  it  came." 


illlt 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
FROM  HAYDEN'b  "  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OP  THE 
TERRITORIES." 

I  No  matter  whether  we  are  enthusiatic  ad- 
lirers  of  Dature's  works  or  not,  the  simple 
ict  that  we  are  gazing  upon  the  snowy  sum- 
liit  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  Range,  has 
i  it  a  charm  that,  for  the  first  time,  at  least, 
trests  the  attention  even  of  the  giddy  youth 
nd  suffering  invalid.  This  first  impression 
Sxes  itself  so  indelibly  upon  the  mind,  that 

0  matter  how  olten  we  may  visit  ihis  region, 
'ow  various  our  duties  may  be,  and  how  in- 

''bnsely  we  are  devoted  to  them,  yet  after  we 
%ve  returned,  often  as  our  minds  revert  to 
*  lat  section,  the  mountains  will  stand  in  the 
J'  (reground.    Nor  is  this  strange,  for  they  con- 
itute  the  leading  and  prominent  geograph- 
ic l;al  feature  of  the  great  West. 
3  Instead  of  being  arranged  in  continuous 
dges,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed,  this 
't'  omense  belt  is  broken  and  irregular,  at  one 
^'  bint  grouping  its  loftiest  peaks  and  ridges  in 
^}  (compact  mass,  while  at  another,  isolated 
1"  Lnges  have  wide  wastes  lying  between  them. 
3  he  water  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and 
acific  slopes,  in  some  places  being  the  crest 
'  the  loftiest   ridges,  running  a  tortuous 
lurse,  winding  right  and  left,  yet  with  a  gen- 
al  northwest  and  southeast  direction ;  at 
her  points,  it  is  an  undefinable  line  on  a 
'oad  and  apparently  level  artemisia  plain, 
di  The  mountain  region  reaches  from  the  east- 
"1  n  slope  that  descends  to  the  great  plains,  to 
a»  e  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  the  true  Rocky  Moun- 
iit  in  belt,  although  vast  in  its  proportions,  is 
uch  more  limited,  extending,  in  the  latitude 
i   Colorado  and  Southern  Wyoming,  from 
ffi  e  eastern  flank  to  the  Wahsatch  Range,  a 
ptance,  direct,  of  some  three  hundred  and 
!  y  miles.    Here,  in  the  western  half  of  Col- 
,  ido,  eastern  part  of  Utah,  and  southern 
0!  rder  of  Wyoming,  is  the  heaviest  mountain 
M  iss  in  the  Union.    Extending  east  and  west 
w  »m  one  hundred  and  fifth  to  one  hundred 

1  d  twelfth  meridians,  and  north  and  south 
!»m  the  thirty-seventh  to  the  forty -first  paral- 

1  s,  it  covers  a  quadrangular  area  of  nearly 
j  8  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  within 
j(  Bse  bounds  are  collected  a  large  number  of 
i;  !i  highest  peaks^and  ridges  of  the  entire 
I  icky  Mountain  belt.  It  is  split  into  two 
oikrts  by  the  valley  of  Green  River,  which 

I verses  the  entire  area  from  north  to  south 
;he  eastern  moiety  containing  the  heaviest 
The  eastern  range  is  exceedingly  rugged, 
)ken  up  into  sharp  peaks  and  tortuous 
ges.  On  the  eastern  slope,  it  is  composed 
lan  irregular  series  of  ridges,  leaning  one 
linst  the  other  in  ascending  order  towards 
i  west;  these  at  a  few  points  separating,  so 


as  to  leave  large  depressed  areas,  as  the  parks 
and  upper  Arkansas  valley. 

This  form,  connected  with  the  great  eleva- 
tion of  this  entire  mountain  area,  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  plains  and  valleys  at  the  east- 
ern base,  as  it  afibrds  immense  reservoirs  for 
the  accumulation  of  winter  snows,  from  which 
the  streams  can  draw  a  supply  of  water. 

As  a  general  thing,  they  are  covered  with 
heavy  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  except  where  the 
altitude  exceeds  the  line  of  arborescent  vege- 
tation. I  would  call  special  attention  here  to 
this  fact,  as  I  wish  to  allude  to  it  hereafter — 
the  connection  between  the  rugged,  rocky  sur- 
face and  forest  growth.  In  the  parks  and 
other  spots  there  are  heavy  deposits  of  drift, 
evidently  brought  down  from  the  surrounding 
heights ;  as  a  general  thing  there  are  no  forests, 
occasional  groves  of  stunted  cedars  or  pinona 
being  the  chief  exceptions. 

Long,  straight-lined  foot-hills  are  often  to 
be  seen  shooting  out  from  the  mountain  side, 
their  tops  flat  and  almost  or  quite  level.  They 
are  generally  very  smooth,  without  forest 
growth,  but  grassed  over  as  evenly  as  a  mown 
meadow.  These  singular  formations  constitute 
a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  section,  and 
give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  landscape. 

Idleness  is  the  dead  sea  that  swallows  up 
all  virtues,  and  the  self-made  sepulchre  of  a 
living  man. 

By  request  we  publish  the  following  notice 
of  the  "  Taylor  Academy"  which  appeared  in 
the  Every  Evening  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  i 

"  TAYLOR  ACADEMY." 

An  old  Institution  under  new  Management. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Taylor,  brother  of  the  late  T.  Clark- 
son  Taylor,  and  now  principal  of  the  Virginia  Nor- 
mal Institute,  at  Hamilton,  Loudon  County,  Vir- 
ginia, has  purchased  the  Taylor  &  Jackson  Acad- 
emy building,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Wollas- 
ton  streets,  in  this  city,  for  $10,000. 

Prof.  Taylor  designs  establishing  a  school  of  high 
grade  for  both  sexes,  to  be  known  as  the  "Taylor 
Academy,"  commencing  September  7th,  1874. 
V  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  a  stranger  to  our  people,  a  great 
many  of  whom,  the  writer  amongst  the  number, 
remember  him  well,  first  as  a  pupil,  and  subsequently 
as  assistant  teacher  with  his  lamented  brother  at 
the  Friends'  school-house  on  West  street,  in  this  city. 

Subsequently  he  established"  a  flourishing  acad- 
emy of  his  own  in  Chester  County,  Penna.,  and 
relinquishing  that  some  years  ago,  he  returned  to 
his  native  county  in  Virginia,  wbere  he  engaged  to 
tf^s  own  advantage  and  that  of  the  community  in 
various'  enterprises,  establishing  at  Hamilton  in 
course  of  time  the  academy  above  alluded  to,  which 
has  won  a  high  reputation  in  that  and*  surrounding 
counties.  We  know  Mr.  Taylor  well  as  a  gentle- 
man of  genial  manners,  enterprising  disposition 
and  fine  executive  ability,  and,  we  doubt  not,  he 
will  meet  with  a  brilliant  success  in  his  new  venture.. 
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CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Fifth  mo. 

3. 

Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

u 

3. 

Providence,  Montgomery  Co.,  10  A.  M. 

3. 

Norristown,   -        "                3  P.  M. 

u 

3. 

Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

11 

17. 

Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

11 

17. 

Warmioster,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

u 

24. 

Cape  May,  N.  J  ,  3  P.  M. 

11 

24. 

Junius,  N.  Y  ,  3  P.  M., 

11 

24. 

Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

u 

31. 

Octorara,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

31. 

Pennsneck,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

11 

31. 

Pilesgrove,  N.  J.,3  P.  M. 

INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  on  Sixth-day,  Fifth  noonth  8th,  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  general  attendance  of  the  Committee 
is  very  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  at  818  Spruce  St.,  on  Pourth-day 
evening  next,  Fifth  month  6th.  All  who  feel  inter- 
ested are  invited. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Sec.  Wm.  J.  Jenks,  Prest. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  St. 
Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  8th,  at 
i^lgeneral  invitation  is  extended. 

Benjamin  Hallowbll,  Jr 

Anna  Smyth, 


on 

o'clock. 


Clerks. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATON. 

Stated  Meeting  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  month 
8th,  at  8  o'clock.^       Alfred  Moore,  Secretary/. 


CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing will  meet  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
on  Second-day  evening,  Fifth  month  4th,  at  7^ 
o'clock.    Fall  attendance  desirable. 

Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


The  Executive*Committee  of  the  First-day  School 
General  Conference,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth  month 
9th,  at  3  o'clock  P.^.  It  is  defirabie  to  have  the 
general  attendance  ^the  Cjw^railtee. 

JosEP^^\  McbowELL,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture  has  very  favor- 
able informati"9b  of  the  condition  of  the  wiSto 
wheat  crop  tl^oughout  the  country.    In  the  Sout|^ 

the  crop  is  luxuriant,  and  in  the  Middle  States  the 
promise  is  good,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
nine-tenths  of  the  counties  make  favorable  returns. 
•Three-fourths  of  ij^  counties  of  the  Ohio  Valley 


report  an  average'TJPfavoraljle  Qondition.-  MissoumJf ^^^^^  puuimg  uuwu  uuuu  u 
and  Kansas  make  even  a  better  report.^^  In  Cajj^q^'f"^  no  pTotectiOnj^0ever\o  th 
->-v|^-^fta.^i^is  estimated  thai  the  oi^p  will  be  forty  -n    .  -i- 

^mil^^of  ^is^.'-^^bm^-Se^rT 


The  sfeSTrflfcip  Mali va,  wit^^the  Ul'  i)!«^Liv- 

iogstone  on  board,  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the 
15th  ult.  His  funeral  tool?^p.lace  on  the  18th,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Signal  Service  has  been  doing  a  useful  work 
recently  in  connection  with  the  present  overflow  of 


the  Mississppi  river,  by  announcing  several  days  ib 
advance  the  approach  of  each  one  of  the  three  great 
floods  that  have  successively  moved  from  Cairo  tc 
New  Orleans  since  the  1st  instant,  sweeping  away 
in  their  resistless  course,  vital  portions  of  the  pro- 
tecting levees  Soecial  warnings  were  telegraphe( 
to  the  threatened  points,  and  ample  time  given  fo: 
such  action  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  judgmen 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  danger  seemed  to  justify 
The  system  of  reports  established  by  the  chie| 
signal  officer  two  years  ago,  by  which  each  city  oi 
the  principal  Western  rivers  is  notifled  daily  of  thi 
stage  of  the  water  at  the  other  river  towns  witH' 
which  it  has  business  connections,  has  grow)|f„ 
steadily  in  favor  and  popularity  by  furnishing  regu 
lar  and  reliable  data  for  their  guidance  in  makini 
shipments.  Sufficient  experience  appears  to  hav 
been  now  obtained  by  the  signal  office  to  justify  i 
in  issuing  river  probabilities  and  warnings,  whicHI 
will  doubtless  prove  as  beneficial  to  river  interest 
as  the  weather  probabilities  and  cautionary  signal 
have  been  to  our  ocean  and  lake  commerce  durinil 
the  past  three  years. — Evening  Bulletin.  Ij 
Astronomers  will  be  interested  to  learn  tha 
among  the  numerous  able  men  whom  the  presiden 
of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  has  gathered  to  its  capi 
tal  in  order  to  develop  the  university  of  Quito,  therein 
has  appeared  one.  Father  Menten,  whose  interest 
astronomy  has  been  such  as  promises  to  settle  th 
long-mooted  question  as  to  an  observatory  in  tha 
city.  Menten  has  now  returned  to  Quito  laden  wit! 
a  portion  of  the  instrumental  outfit  that  he  wa 
ordtred  to  secure  at  Munich.  Among  the  apparatu 
is  a  six-inch  meridian  circle.  Father  Menten  wa 
some  time  ago  a  pupil  of  the  eminent  Argelonder.-| 
Boston  Transcript 

The  cause  of  cremation  appears  to  be  rapidljiOG 
gaining  ground  in  Germany.  The  merits  of  tb 
new  svstem  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies  are  shortl 
to  be  tested  by  practit^l  experiment  in  Saxony,  th 
two  principal  towns  of  which,  Dresden  and  Leipzi||!llt 
have  offered  to  legalize  it,  as  a^[  optional,  coursi 
supposing  its  advocates  can  practically  make  goo 
their  assertions  in  its  favor.  A  furnace  tor  crem£ 
tion  is  now  actually  in  process  of  construction 
Frederick  Siemens,  a  civil  engineer.  Its  cost  is  est 
mated  at  5,000  marks,  or  £1,250,  and  it  is  calculate 
that  the  complete  combustion  of  a  human  corpSj 
will  take  about  an  hour. — N.  1'.  Evening  Post. 
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The  freshet  in  the  Mississippi  this  spring 
sed  more  overflow  and  destruction  of  propert||jjj 
than  has  ever  before  been  known,  the  river  havir 
risen  seven  inches  higher  than  at  any  previoi  , 
period.    A  Correspondent  of  the  Evering  Bullet^  W 
writes  from  New  Orleans  upon  18th  ult  : 

.'J  The  high  water  in  1867,  and  prcoably  that 
186^,  will  almost  certainly  be  attained  before  V 
find  any  relief  from  its  subsidence  :  and  from  pre 
%Bi  indicatiiftas  there  will  be  few  levees  this  side 
Mfephis,  orSl^ither  side  of  the  river,  that  will  I 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure.    Already  thousam 
of  acres  of  the  richest  and  iftjst  productive  soil 
the  Mississippi  Valley  are  unc^  water  and  the  to 
rent  is  still  pouring  down  upon  us,  the  levees  offe 

e  planter.  Belo 

this  city,'  especially  b^ow  the^outh  of  Red  Rive 
the  situation  is  very  alarming,  and  the  water 
ven  with  the  top  of  the  bank^at  nearly  « 
ere  it  i^ire^-^ctu^ally -gunning  over  ;  ai 


j^^Viearly, 

places' 


while  the  taxg^y^ers  are  contributiq^  thousands 
dollars  to  the  support  of  levee  cont  actors,  the  od 
return  they  receive  is  an  inundation  of  their  farii 
and  the  sweeping  away  of  their  crop  prospects  1 
the  relentless  waters  of  the  great  inland  sea." 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  lipb. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OGRESS  OP  ANTI-SLAVERY  AMONG  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  93.) 

Before  giving  other  extracts  from  the  au- 
nt Discipline,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
allude  to  the  labors  of  two  persons  about 
s  period,  viz.,  Benjamin  Lay  and  Ralph 
diford,  condensed  from  memoirs  of  them, 
the  late  Roberts  Vaux. 
Benjamin  Lay  was  born  in  Colchester, 
nty  of  Essex,  England,  1677,  and  care- 
ly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Friends, 
'ter  working  as  an  apprentice  at  glove- 
king,  and   subsequently  on  a  farm,  he 
ered  upon  the  life  of  a  sailor.    He  thus 
ted  various  sections  of  the  globe,  until,  in 
10,  he  married  and  settled  in  his  native 

Se  appears  to  have  taken  an  interest  in 
8  le  of  the  public  topics  and  controversies  of 
t  times.  He  presented,  in  person,  to  George 
I  First  and  Second,  a  copy  of  Milton's 
p  nphlet,  "considerations  touching  the  like- 
lit  means  to  remove  hirelings  out  of  the 
c  irch,"  and  on  the  last  occasion  was  ad- 
Di  ted  to  a  private  audience  fof  the  royal 
fii  lily. 

t  IS  presumed  he  exceeded  the  limits  which 
b  brethren  deemed  right,  for  he  appears  to 

He  been  disunited  in  1717,  although  no 
aoral  conduct  was  ever  preferred  against 


engaged  in  mercantile  business.  The  cruelty 
of  the  African  Slave-trade  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  his  mind,  and  he  became  an  earnest 
opponent  of  this  system  of  bondage,  zealously 
pleading  with  the  oppressor  for  clemency, 
and  manifesting  practical  benevolence  towards 
the  oppressed,  always  noticing  them  with 
kindness  and  comniseration.  They  soon 
became  generally  acquainted  with  his  views 
and  exertions  on  their  behalf,  and  on  First- 
days  would  assemble  around  his  house  to  the 
number  of  hundreds,  when  he  would  give 
them  suitable  advice,  and  furnish  them  food 
gratuitously. 

Popular  clamor  was  raised  against  him, 
and  he  was"  denied  the  satisfaction  of  show- 
ing his  tenderness  for  this  class.  After  hav- 
ing endured  the  conflict  for  several  years  with 
little  apparent  prospect  of  eff*ecting  a  change, 
he  resolved  to  remove  to  Philadelphia,  which 
he  did  in  1731.  Here  slave-holding  vvud 
general,  although  milder  than  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  he  found  himself  almost  alone 
in  combatting  the  evil.  Being  disappointed 
at  his  reception,  he  purchased  a  few  acres  not 
far  from  the  present  village  of  MilestowD, 
Philadelphia  county,  where  he  built  a  cottage 
resembling  a  cave,  and  removed  into  it  in 
1732,  adopted  habits  of  the  most  rigid  tem- 
perance, selfdenial  and  frugality,  drank 
nothing  but  water  and  milk,  and  subsisted 
altogether  on  vegetable  diet.  His  clothing 
was  of  tow  fabric  of  his  own  spinning,  and 
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of  the  natural  color.  He  was  coDscientious 
against  eating  or  wearing  anything  procured 
at  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life,  or  in  the 
remotest  degree  connected  with  the  labor  of 
slaves. 

He  was  constantly  engaged  in  promulgat- 
ing his  views,  and  sometimes  adopted  very 
singular  ways  of  doing  so.  On  one  occasion, 
during  an  annual  meeting  of  Friends  at  Bur- 
lington, whose  principles  he  always  avowed, 
he  went  to  that  city  and  placed  himself  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  meeting-house. 

He  had  previously  filled  a  bladder  with 
poke-berry  juice  and  placed  it  within  the 
cover  of  a  large  folio  volume  from  which  the 
leaves  were  removed.  Clad  in  a  military  coat, 
with  a  sword  by  his  side,  over  all  of  which 
was  thrown  his  great- coat,  of  simple  style,  he 
addressed  them  in  substance,  thus : 

"  O,  all  you  negro  masters  who  are  con- 
tentedly holding  your  fellow-creatures  in  a 
state  of  slavery  during  life,  well  knowing  the 
cruel  sufferings  those  innocent  captives  un- 
dergo in  their  state  of  bondage,  both  in  these 
North  American  colonies,  and  in  the  West 
India  islands  ;  you  must  know  they  are  not 
made  slaves  by  any  direct  laws,  but  are  held 
by  an  arbitrary  and  self-interested  custom  in 
which  you  participate,  and  especially  you 
who  profess  '  to  do  unto  all  men  as  ye  would 
they  should  do  unto  you,'  and  yet  in  direct 
opposition  to  every  principle  of  reason,  hu- 
manity and  religion,  you  are  forcibly  retain- 
ing your  fellow-men  from  one  generation  to 
another  in  a  state  of  unconditional  servitude ; 
you  might  as  well  throw  off  the  plain  coat  as 
I  do."  (Here  he  loosed  the  button,  and  the 
great- coat  fell  off,  exhibiting  his  war-like  ap- 
pearance, and  proceeded :)  "  It  would  be  as 
justifiable  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  who 
beholds  and  respects  all  nations  and  colors  of 
men  with  an  equal  regard,  if  you  should 
thrust  a  sword  through  their  hearts  as  I  do 
through  this  book,"  Drawing  his  sword  he 
pierced  the  bladder,  sprinkling  its  contents 
over  those  near  him. 

On  another  occasion,  he  stood  at  the  meet- 
ing house  gate,  with  a  deep  snow  around, 
his  right  leg  and  foot  bare,  and  to  the  cau- 
tions of  those  who  went  in,  he  replied :  "Ah, 
you  pretend  compassion  for  me,  but  you  do 
not  feel  for  the  poor  slaves  in  your  fields  who 
go  all  winter  half  clad." 

In  1737,  he  published  a  book  entitled  "  To  all 
slave  keepers  that  keep  the  innocent  in 
bondage — apostates — pretending  to  lay  claim 
to  the  pure  and  holy  Christian  religion,  of 
what  congregation  soever,  but  especially  in 
their  ministers,  by  whose  example  the  filthy 
leprosy  and  apostacy  is  spread  far  and  near ; 
it  is  a  notorious  sin  which  many  of  the  true 
friends  of  Christ  and  his  pure  Truth,  called 


Quakers,  have  been  for  many  years,  and  still 
are,  concerned  to  wiite  and  bear  testimony 
against ;  as  a  practice  so  gross  and  hurtful  te 
religion,  and  destructive  to  government 
beyond  what  words  can  set  forth,  or  can  be 
declared  of  by  men  or  angels  and  yet  lived 
in  by  ministers  and  magistrates  in  America, 

"  The  leaders  of  the  people  cause  them  tc 
err.  Written  for  a  general  service,  by  him; 
that  truly  and  sincerely  desires  the  present 
and  eternal  welfare  and  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  all  the  world  over,  of  all  colors  and 
nations,  as  his  own  soul." 

This  work  contained  many  interesting  facts 
and  powerful  appeals,  and  doubtless  made  s 
deep  im.pression  upon  many  who  read  it.  H(' 
distributed  it  gratuitously,  and  particularlji 
among  the  young. 

Having  passed  his  sixty-third  year,  and  feel 
ing  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  relieve  hiii 
wife  (who  was  an  approved  minister  amonj 
Friends)  of  domestic  cares,  he  removed  anc 
boaided  with  John  Phipps,  near  Abingtoi 
meeting-house,  where  his  wife  soon  after  diedi 
This  was  a  severe  affliction  to  him,  but  it  di(i 
not  interfere  with  his  efforts,  both  by  speed! 
as  well  as  publications,  to  create  an  anti 
slavery  sentiment.  ' 

Loving  frequent  retirement,  he  improved  i 
natural  excavation  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  affor( 
a  commodious  apartment,  where  he  kept  hi 
library  of  near  two  hundred  volumes. 

His  attention  was  not  entirely  directed  t 
slavery.  He  also  suggested  ideas  in  referenc 
to  punishment  of  criminals  which  have  mor 
extensively  prevailed  in  more  recent  times 
and  led  to  the  melioration  of  the  Penal  cod 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  also  objected  to  th 
introduction  of  foreign  spirits,  the  genera 
use  of  which  would  degrade  and  corrupt  th 
people. 

Notwithstanding  his  singulaiities,  he  w£ 
on  familiar  terms  with  Dr.  Franklin  anj 
other  distinguished  persons.  { 

He  was  only  four  feet  seven  inches  higli 
hunchbacked,  and  otherwise  very  singular  i 
appearance ;  and  his  wife,  in  some  of  thes 
respects,  was  very  similar  to  him. 

He  died  Second  month  3d,  1759,  aged  8t 
and  was  buried  in  Abington  graveyard. 

Shortly  before  his  decease  a  friend  informel 
him  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had  decide 
to  disown  any  who  persisted  in  holding  slavei 
After  a  few  moments  reflection,  he  rose,  ani 
in  an  attitude  of  devotional  reverence,  e: 
claimed  "  Thanksgiving  and  praise  be  re] 
dered  unto  the  Lord  God,"  and  shortly  addej 
"  I  can  now  die  in  peace."  j 


Ralph  Sandiford  was  born  in  Liverpool, : 
1693,  of  Episcopal  parents,  but  he  subs; 
quently  united  with  Friends  and  removed 
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Philadelphia  whea  a  youth,  and  his  attention 
being  directed  to  commerce,  he  visited  the 
West  India  islands  and  the  American  prov- 
aces.  His  humane  heart  soon  became  im- 
Dressed  with  feelings  of  opposition  to  oppres- 
don  and  a  convincement  that  "  The  holding 
)f  negroes  in  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the 
•ights  of  man,  aid  contrary  to  the  precepts 
')f  the  Author  of  Christianity."  After  being 
•obbed  by  pirates,  and  twice  wrecked,  he 
inally  reached  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
vhere,  unexpectedly,  a  wealthy  person  made 
lim  an  ofFdr  which  would  have  realized  to 
lim  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  as  his  con- 
ciontious  convictions  in  reference  to  slavery 
Vould  be  violated,  he  declined  and  hastened 

10  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Penn- 
ylvania  until  1729,  he  was  zealously  engaged 
a  promulgating  his  opinions  regarding 
ilavery.  In  the  thirty  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
e  resolved  to  publish  a  work  entitled  "  The 
llystery  of  Iniquity  in  a  brief  examination 
f  the  practice  of  the  times."  When  issued, 
nd  a  copy  of  it  reached  the  hand  of  the 
Ihief  Justice  of  the  Province,  he  threatened 
im  with  severe  penalties  if  he  persisted  in 
irculating  it.  But  disregarding  this  as  well 
3  the  opposition  of  all  others,  he  distributed 
le  work  wherever  it  would  be  of  use.  It 
'as  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  advancing  his 
pinions.  Its  style  was  plain,  but  energetic, 
ad  exhibited  a  mind  fortified  by  manly 
rmness,  and  ioflaenced  by  Christian  solici- 
!ide  and  benevolence. 

For  nearl}^  two  years  thereafter,  he  was  in- 
jssantly  occupied  in"  combatting  objections 
ihich  were  raised  agaiust  the  arguments  it 
Imtained. 

i  His  bodily  health  became  impaired,  and 
is  mental  energies  almost  prostrated.  He, 
lerefore,  purchased,  in  1731,  a  small  farm  on 
lie  road  to  Bastleton,  about  nine  miles  distant 
om  the  city,  and  resided  in  much  simplicity 

11  a  log  house.    Here  he  died  Third  month 
'J,  1738,  aged  forty  years. 

He  was  small  in  stature,  and  his  physiog- 
)iny  is  represented  to  have  been  character- 
tic  of  his  mind — strongly  marked  withintel- 
^ence  and  benignity.  He  was  conscien- 
busly  opposed  to  habits  of  luxury — his  cloth- 
ig  very  simple,  and  of  the  natural  color, 
e  was  hospitable  and  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
ough  he  had  many  enemies  on  account  of 
s  anti  slavery  efiTorts,  he  was  universally  ac- 
lowledged  to  be  an  upright  and  honest  man. 
The  efforts  of  these  two  men  doubtless  had 
great  influence  in  changing  the  position  of 
e  Society  of  Friends,  and  John  Woolman, 
10  was  born  1720,  Anthony  Benezet,  and 
her  worthies,  carried  on  the  work  to  its 
■eater  perfection, 


I  will  now  give  further  extracts  from  the 
minutes  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

1735.  "This  Meeting,  agreeable  to  former 
advices,  thinks  proper  to  repeat  the  caution 
to  Friends  against  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  by  buying  them  after  imported. 

1737.  "  This  Meeting  repeats  their  advice 
and  caution  against  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes  by  buying  them  after  im- 
ported, and  again  recommends  it  to  the 
several  Quarterly  Meetings  belonging  to  this 
Meeting,  not  only  to  be  careful  within  the 
verges  of  their  respective  meetings  in  this 
particular,  but  to  return  an  account  thereof 
to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

1738.  Divers  Friends  in  this  meeting 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  finding,  by  the 
reports  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  that  there 
is  so  little  occasion  of  offence  given  by 
Friends  concerning  encouraging  the  import- 
ing of  negroes.  And  this  meeting  desires  the 
care  of  Friends  in  their  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  in  this  particular  may  be 
continued. 

1739.  "  The  care  of  Friends  in  respect  to 
preventing  or  encouraging  the  importation  of* 
negroes  (by  buying  them  after  their  being 
imported)  is  desired  to  be  continued. 

1742.  "  This  Meeting  repeats  their  cau- 
tion against  Friends  importing  negroes,  and 
against  buying  them  after  they  are  imported, 
and  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  make  report 
of  their  care  herein  to  the  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

1754.  "  Dear  Friends  :— It  hath  frequently 
been  the  concern  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  to 
testify  their  uneasiness  and  diiunity  with  the 
importation  and  purchasing  of  negroes  and 
other  slaves,  and  to  direct  the  overseers  of 
the  several  meetings  to  advise  and  deal  with 
such  as  engage  therein,  and  it  hath  likewise 
been  the  continued  care  of  many  weighty 
Friends  to  press  those  that  bear  our  name  ta 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  being  in 
any  respect  concerned  in  promoting  the  bond- 
age of  such  unhappy  people  ;  yet  as  we  have 
with  sorrow  to  observe  that  their  number  is 
of  late  increased  amongst  us,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  make  our  advice  and  judgment 
more  public,  that  none  may  plead  ignorance 
of  our  principles  therein  ;  and  also  again 
earnestly  exort  all  to  avoid  in  any  manner 
encouraging  that  practice  of  making  slaves  of 
our  fellow- creatures. 

Now,  Dear  Friends,  if  we  continually  bear 
in  mind  the  Royal  Law  of  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  we  shall  never  think 
of  bereaving  our  fellow  creatures  of  that  valu- 
able blessing — liberty — nor  endure  to  grow 
rich  by  their  bondage.  To  live  in  ease  and 
plenty  by  the  toil  of  those  whom  violence 
and  cruelty  have  put  in  our  power,  is  neither 
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consistent  with  Christianity  nor  common 
justice,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
it  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  it 
being  a  melancholy  but  true  reflection,  that 
where  slave-keeping  prevails,  pure  religion 
and  sobriety  decline  ;  as  it  evidently  tends  to 
harden  the  heart  and  render  the  soul  less  sus- 
ceptible of  that  holy  Spirit  of  Love,  Meek- 
ness and  Charity,  which  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  a  true  Christian. 

How,  then,  can  we,  who  have  been  con- 
cerned to  publish  the  gospel  of  universal  love 
and  peace  among  mankind,  be  so  inconsist- 
ent with  ourselves  as  to  purchase  such  who 
are  prisoners  of  war,  and  thereby  encourage 
this  unchristian  practice  ?  And  more  espe- 
cially as  many  of  these  poor  creatures  are 
stolen  away,  parents  from  children  and  chil- 
dren from  parents,  and  others  who  were  in 
good  circumstances  in  their  native  country — 
inhumanely  torn  from  what  they  esteemed  a 
happy  situation,  and  compelled  to  toil  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  too  often  extremely  cruel. 

What  dreadful  scenes  ot  murder  and  cruelty 
those  barbarous  ravages  must  occasion  in  these 
unhappy  people's  country  are  too  obvious  to 
mention  ! 

Let  us  make  their  case  our  own,  and  con- 
sider what  we  should  think  and  how  we  should 
feel  were  we  in  their  circumstances.  Kemem- 
ber  our  blessed  Redeemer's  positive  command, 
"  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us;"  and  that  "  with  what  measure 
we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again." 
And  we  entreat  you  to  examine  whether  the 
purchasing  of  a  negro,  either  born  here  or 
imported,  doth  not  contribute  to  a  further 
importation,  and  consequently  to  the  uphold- 
ing all  the  evils  above  mentioned,  and  pro- 
moting man-stealing,  the  only  theft  which 
by  the  Mosaic  law  was  punished  with  death. 
"  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."  (Ex.  xxi,  16). 

The  characteristic  and  badge  of  a  true 
Christian  is  love  and  good  works.  Our  Sav- 
iour's whole  life  on  earth  was  one  continued 
exercise  of  them.  "  Love  one  another  (says 
He)  as  I  have  loved  you."  How  can  we  be 
said  to  love  our  brethren,  who  bring,  or  for 
selfish  ends  keep,  them  in  bondage  ?  Do  we 
act  consistent  with  this  noble  principle,  who 
lay  such  heavy  burdens  on  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  Do  we  consider  that  they  are  called, 
and  sincerely  desire  that  they  may  become, 
heirs  with  us  in  glory  ana  rejoice  in  the  lib- 
erty of  the  sons  of  God,  whilst  we  are  with- 
holding from  them  the  common  liberties  of 
mankind?  Or  can  the  Spirit  of  God,  by 
which  we  have  always  prottssed  to  be  led,  be 
the  Author  of  those  oppressive  and  unright- 
eous measures  ?    Or  do  we  not  thereby  mani- 


fest that  temporal  interest  hath  more  infli 
ence  on  our  conduct  herein  than  the  dictate 
of  that  merciful,  holy  and  unerring  Guide? 

And  we  likewise  earnestly  recommend  t 
all  who  have  slaves  to  be  careful  to  come  u 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  towart 
tl  em,  and  to  be  particularly  watchful  ovt 
their  own  hearts  ;  it  being  by  sorrowful  exp< 
rience,  remarkable  that  custom  and  a  fami 
iarity  with  evil  of  any  kind  hath  a  tendenc 
to  bias  the  judgment  and  deprave  the  mini 
And  it  is  obvious  that  the  future  welfare  ( 
these  poor  slaves,  who  are  now  in  bondag< 
is  generally  too  much  disregarded  by  thot 
who  keep  them.  If  their  daily  task  of  lab( 
be  but  fulfilled,  little  else,  perhaps,  is  thougl 
of;  nay,  even  that  which  in  others  would  I 
looked  upon  with  horror  and  detestation 
little  regarded  in  them  by  their  masters,  sue 
as  the  frequent  separation  of  husbands  fro 
wives  and  wives  from  husbands,  wheret 
they  are  tempted  to  break  tteir  marria^ 
covenants  and  live  in  direct  opposition  to  tl 
laws  both  of  God  and  man. 

And,  dear  Friends,  you  who  by  inheri 
ance  have  slaves  born  in  your  families,  v 
beseech  you  to  consider  them  as  souls  cor 
mitted  to  your  trust,  whom  the  Lord  wil 
require  at  your  hands,  and  who,  as  well  : 
you,  are  made  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  Grai 
and  called  to  be  heirs  of  salvation ;  and  let 
be  your  constant  care  to  watch  over  them  fi 
good,  instructing  them  in  the  fear  of  God  ar 
the  knov/ledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  th 
they  may  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  ai 
God  be  glorified  and  honored  by  them  as  w( 
as  by  us,  and  so  train  them  up  that  if  y( 
should  come  to  behold  their  unhappy  situ 
tion  in  the  same  light  that  many  worthy^mi 
who  are  at  rest  have  done,  ai  d  many  of  yo 
brethren  now  do,  and  should  think  it  yo 
duty  to  set  them  free,  they  may  be  the  mo 
capable  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  liberl 
Finally,  brethren,  we  entreat  you,  in  ti 
bowels  of  gospel  love,  seriously  to  weigh  t 
cause  of  detaining  them  in  bondage ;  if  it 
for  your  own  private  gain  or  any  other  moti 
than  their  ^ood,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  tb 
the  love  of  God  and  the  influence  of  the  He 
Spirit  is  not  the  prevailing  principle  in  yc 
and  that  your  hearts  are  not  sufficiently  j 
deemed  from  the  world,  which  that  you  wi 
ourselves  may  more  and  more  come  to  witn< 
through  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  He 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  our  earnest  desire. 

1755.  The  consideration  of  the  inconsi 
ency  of  the  practice  of  being  concerned  1 
importing  or  buying  slaves  with  our  Chrl 
tian  principles,  being  weightily  revived  a; 
impressed  by  very  suitable  advices  and  C2\ 
tions  given  on  the  occasion.  It  is  the  ser 
and  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  where  a: 
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'^ansgress  this  rule  of  discipline,  the  overseers 
Hight  speedily  to  inform  the  Monthly  Meeting 
f  such  transgressors,  in  order  that  the  raeet- 
\g  may  proceed  to  treat  further  with  them, 
'l^  they  may  be  directed  in  the  wisdom  of 

TUth. 

e  

1(1  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

i|  BRIEF  NOTES.  No.  20. 

dl  "  SPIRITUAL  PREACHING."     WHAT  IS  IT? 

'  Professor  J.  M.  Hopping  in  a  late  number 
J  the  Independent,  writes,  that  preaching 

i"  Is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  to  men's 
dvation. — 
*^It  is  human  agency  put  forth  under  the 
amediate  guidance  and  aid  of  the  IJbly 
"host.— 

'  "  It  is  the  earnest  struggle  of  soul  with 
ul  in  the  methods  of  the  Divine  will. — 
J'  "  It  is  the  electrical  power  that  passes  from 
'eacher  to  hearer,  in  which  the  love,  the 
1 01,  and  the  whole  impelling  personality  of 
'  e  speaker  is  charged  with  the  higher  cur- 
,  pt  of  Spiritual  influence  ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
"laploying  the  medium  of  human  forces  to 
'  jar  down  upon  the  soul,  and  subdue  it  to 
'^'irisfe.— 

" :  "I  speak  of  Spiritual  and  Scriptural  preach- 
'  'g,  mightily  reasoning  with,  and  persuading 
^'  en  with  the  Divine  motives  and  truths  of 
J  e  gospel,  and  not  lectures  on  moral  and 

ental  philosophy,  or  ecclesiastical  history, 
^'  dogmatic  theology,  or  the  geography  of 
"  ilestine,  or  political  economy,  or  church 
^'  mbolism,  or  the  poetry  of  nature,  or  the 

usic  of  the  spheres."  . 
J  This  idea  of  Spiritual  preaching ,  under  the 

mediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not 
^'  lew  doctrine,  however  much  it  may  have 

en  ignored,  and  even  rejected,  with  ridicule 
"  d  contempt. 

Away  down  in  the  centuries  which  have 
''I  ssed,  there  lived  a  memorable  preacher, 
'  lora  they  called  Jesus,    His  teaching  was 

this  wise : 

' !  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh 
*  ^ofiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
J'u,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  Life.'' — 
«  ohn  vi,  63.) 

f  "  He  that  sent  me  is  true  ;  and  I  speak  to 
fi  i  world  such  things  as  I  have  heard  of 
«  •m."— (John  viii,  26.} 
J  "  I  speak  not  of  Myself,  but  the  Father 
it  dwelleth  in  me  ;  He  doeth  the  works." — 
Mohn  xiv,  10.) 

lii  His  last,  })arting  command  to  His  chosen 
i]  lowers,  was  : 

li  '  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations ;  teaching 
s  5m  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
s  nmanded  you ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
I  yays,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." — 
ii  [at.  xxviii,  19.) 


But  mark  the  injunction  with  which  this 
command  is  coupled  : 

"  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  My  Father 
upon  you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, until  ye  be  endued  ivith  power  from  on 
high. — "(Luke  xxiv,  49.) 

Again  : 

*'  Yeshall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  wit- 
nesses unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth." — (Acts  i,  8.) 

On  another  occasion.  He  commanded  His 
disciples  : 

"  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you,  in  that  same 
hour,  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father, 
which  speaketh  in  you." — (Mat.  x,  19,  20.) 

One  of  the  followers  of  this  same  Jesus, 
who  was  named  Peter,  and  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  much  of  the  Spiritual  animus 
of  his  Leader,  has  left  this  positive  injunction 
upon  all  preachers,  for  all  coming  time  : 

"  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God.  If  any  man  minister,  let 
him  do  it  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth." — 
(1  Pet.  iv,  11.) 

For  many  of  the  centuries  which  have 
since  rolled  into  the  past,  this  idea  of  Spirit- 
ual preaching — this  necessity  to  wait  until 
endued  with  power  from  on  high — this  seeking 
for  the  ability  which  God.  gives — this  depend- 
ence on  the  inspeaJcing  Word  in  the  soul, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  lost  sight  of. 
lastead  of  seeking  for  these  Divine  qualifica- 
tions, men  resorted  to  colleges  of  human 
learning  for  instruction  in  spiritual  things, 
and  the  result  has  been  most  disastrous  in  its 
consequences. 

So  complete  was  this  departure  from  primi- 
tive Christianity,  that  when  George  Fox, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  began  to  call 
the  people  back  to  first  priwAples — to  that 
"  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world — to  the  immediate  revelation  and 
power  of  the  Spiritual  Christ  manifested  in  the 
soul,  instead  of  the  carnal  Jesus  on  the  cross — 
the  world  denounced  him  as  fanatical  and 
insane;  a  pestilent  fellow  that  was  turning 
the  world  upside  down. 

Though  the  professed  advocat  s  of  this  doc- 
trine may  be  C\)raparatively  lew  in  number  ; 
yet,  ever  since  its  re  annunciation  by  George 
Fox, it  has  been  gradually  and  silently  spread- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  people,  until  there 
are  few  Protestant  professors  who  will  wholly 
disavow  it.  "  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  is  [fast]  become  [ing]  the  head  of 
the  corner." — (Matt,  xx,  17.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Prof  Hoppin 
has  so  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
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Christians,  and  of  George  Fox.  The  strong 
contrast  which  he  has  drawn  between  Spiri- 
tual preaching  and  the  fashion  pulpit  lectur- 
ing, is  quite  significant. 

The  one  is  a  mere  scholastic  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  the  outgrowth  of  an 
education  in  some  Princeton  orAndover,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  pattering  of  rain-  drops 
on  the  outside  of  the  window-pane — some 
noise,  but  not  enough  to  awaken  the  sleeper 
within. 

The  other  is  the  loud  and  startling  call  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  in  thunder  tones, 
through  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  the  awaken- 
ing voice  of  God  in  the  soul;  and  may  be 
compared  to  the  sunbeam  which  pierces  the 
window  pane — the  corporeal  man — and  goes 
directly  into  the  deep  and  dark  recesses,  where 
the  slumbering  soul  dwells,  warming,  illumin- 
ating, and  invigorating  it  with  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  a  more  healthy  action. 

Our  author  further  says  :  "  It  is  a  reform 
greatly  needed  in  the  pulpit,  that  men  should 
return,  once  more,  to  the  living  wells*  of  the 
Bible,  as  Luther,  and  Buuyan,  and  Chalmers 
did,  and  as  all  great  preachers  do,  after  they 
have  wandered  .^orty  years  in  the  wilderness  " 
of  sin. 

If  this  exposition  is  any  approximation  to 
the  state  of  the  ministry  in  all  or  any  of  the 
churches,  it  becomes  a  subject  for  serious  in- 
quiry—why is  it  so?  If  the  great  preachers 
are  obliged  to  corapa&s  the  wilderness  for  forty 
years  before  they  become  qualified  to  cro.'s 
over  Jordan,  and  enter  the  promised  land  of 
Spiritual  aid  and  guidance  in  their  ministra- 
tions, what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  small  ones'i 
Surely  there  must  be  some  grievous  wrong  in 
the  preparation,  or  some  terrible,  besetting 
sin  in  the  exercise,  of  the  ministry.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  both. 

In  relation  to  the  greatest  of  all  preachers, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  He  was  an  obscure,  illit- 
erate youth.  No  wonder  that  His  preaching 
should  occasion  the  inquiry :  "Whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom,  and  the&e  mighty 
works?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?  Is 
not  His  mother  called  Mary  ?  And  His 
brethren  and  His  sisters,  are  they  not  all 
with  us?  Whence,  then,  hath  this  man  all 
these  things  ?"-~(Matt,  xiii,  54,  55.)  The  wise 
and  prudent  cannot  tell,  for  these  things  have 
been  hid  from  them.    Beoder,  cand  lhou  tell  f 

Jesus,  it  must  be  remembered,  chose  poor 
and  illiterate  men  to  be  His  ministers.  And 
when  this  chosen  band  was  sent  forth  to  herald 
Plis  coming.  Pie  commanded  that  they  should 
not  take  anything  for  their  journey,  save 
staves  only. 

The  "  livicfc  wells  "  here  alluded  to  are  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  I'  only  directs  the  Christian  traveller 
how  and  vvhere  to  find  theno. 


It  was  an  unhappy  thought,  whoever  may 
have  been  the  thinker,  that  a  young  man  may] 
be  fitted  and  qualified  for  the  ministry  by 
mere  human  training,  and  with  a  view  to  its! 
promised  emoluments,  its  honors,  and  its 
place.  No  marvel  that  such  should  be  allowed 
to  tarry  long  in  the  wilderness  of  sin,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  cross  over  the  river  ofi 
judgment. 

I  W'Ould  not  detract  from  the  advantages  of 
a  good  education  ;  but  I  wish  to  show  to  the 
reader  that  human  learning  is  not  an  essential 
qualification  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  oJj 
Christ — and,  may  I  not  add,  it  is  too  often  8 
dangerous  one. 

Nor  do  I  call  in  question,  that  the  best  and 
holiest  intuitions  of  a  young  man  may  leac 
him  to  look  to  the  ministry  as  a  manifest  duty 
and  afford  him  an  assurance  that,  as  he  is 
faithful  and  obedient,  he  will  receive  a  quali  m 
fication  for  the  service.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  i 
among  the  thousands  who  annually  enter  th(U 
theological  seminaries,  these  are  only  excep\  * 
tional  cases.    Whatever  may  have  been  th  )] 
preparation,  The  Light,  of  which  John  spake!  >si 
**The  indwelling  Spirit,"  the  Christ  in  thj  i; 
soul  is  the  only  Power  which  can  properhj :» 
qualify,  authorize,  and  commission  any  onetl  i 
become  a  true  minister  of  Christ.  i 

And  just  here  comes  in  the  imperious  de  la 
mands  of  woman  : 

Do  not  I  possess  a  soul  as  well  as  mj  ^ 
brother  ?  li' 

And  wherein  does  my  soul  differ  from  his  -i 

Is  my  soul  less  susceptible  of  the  Divir  i 
influence  than  his?  t 

Wherein  is  the  difference  bet  ween  myspir  'i 
tual  organization  and  his,  tl  at  I  should  I  !fi; 
thought  less  capable  of  receiviog  the  impre  k 
sions  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  \  k 

"  Ye  (m.en)  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  tl  i 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  (men)."  Del 
not  this  apply,  equally,  to  us  as  it  dees  to  yoij  h 
Did  you  never  read  that  "  God  created  ms  % 
in  His  own  image;  in  ihe  image  of  Gc  fi 
(spiritually)  created  He  him;  male  ar  ;5i 
female  created  He  them?"— (Gen.  i,  27.)  ]j  idj 
their  physical  organization,  they  were  necej  ti 
arily  made  different ;  Spiritually,  they  we  siio 
alike  equally  constituted  in  the  image  ai*  fe 
likeness  of  God.  lir; 

Neither  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  t  Ij 
civilization,  nor  the  Christianity,  of  our  dai  isir; 
will  warrant  a  negation  of  these  interrog" 
tives.  If  we  answer  affirmatively,  we  at  ou 
acknowledge  the  equal  right  of  woman  Ml,, 
preach  the  gospel,  under  the  same  qualifyi'lBlrti 
influences  with  her  brother  man.  ■;; 

Perhaps  woman  has  a  yet  higher  claiBfc 
Her  effeminacy  (not  her  weakness  or  inf» 
iority,  but)  her  gentle,  unobtrusive  manneB% 
her  sympathy  for  suffering ;  her  loving  kiiB-ao 
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less  ;  her  suasive  loveliness,  may  soothe  and 
lubdue  the  stubborn,  stony  heart,  which  would 
•esist  the  more  masculine  methods  of  her 
irother  preacher. 

The  success  of  the  recent  temperance  move- 
nents,  in  Ohio  and  other  places,  seems  to 
■avor  the  idea  of  woman's  superior  fitness  to 
5ope  with  the  most  hardened  and  insensate 
iransgressors.  Ezra  Michener. 

Toughkenaymn,  20th  of  Uh  mo.,  1874. 

For   Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  ABOUT  INSPIRATION. 

At  a  social  meeting  a  short  time  since  (an 
itccasion  of  deep  and  solemn  interest)  the  sub- 
set of  Paul's  Epistles  came  up  for  discussion, 
,nd  the  remark  was  made  that  inspiration 
,^as  tinged  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
jiassed — was  colored  by  preconceived  ideas 
i,nd  prejudices.  I  could  not  at  first  assent  to 
his,  having  always  accepted  the  word  as 
Vebster  defines  it :  "  The  supernatural  influ- 
nee  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  human  mind, 
y  which  prophets,  apostles  and  sacred  writers, 
rere  qualified  to  set  forth  Divine  truth  without 
ny  mixture  of  error."  But  the  thought  has 
rowu,  so  that  from  day  to  day  it  is  watched 
br  and  recognized  in  every  phase  of  spiritual 
nd  social  life.  Each  prompting  to  kind  word 
r  deed,  each  conscientious  Omitting  of  what 
light  hurt,  now  brings  up  the  grand  word 
inspiration-the  very  inbreathing  of  the  loving 
\ither.  Then  comes  the  thought  of  how 
eedful  that  we  keep  ourselves  pure  for  the 
jigh  office  of  transmitting  it  to  others.  The 
iDustant  care,  and  watchfulness,  and  "  prayer 
•ithout  ceasing,"  necessary  to  preserve  us  as 
lediums,  through  which  it  may  pass  without 
jeing  tinged  or  warped  by  selfish  aims,  are 
jiblime  processes  for  humanity  to  pass  through, 
.nd  may  we  not  attain  to  just  such  truthful, 
•ansparent  lives,  and  thereby  incite  others 
j)  "  a  closer  walk  with  God  ?" 

How  few  of  us  are  free  from  some  latent 
irejudice,  that  cools  our  manner  and  subdues 
i/en  the  tone  of  voice,  to  some  who  need  our 
indness  and  the  help  of  our  sympathy  more 
aan  those  on  whom  we  lavish  such  gracious- 
ess  in  their  shrinking  presence  ?   The  writer 
f  this  has  suffered  deep  compunction  recently 
1  account  of  a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  and 
jiUs  attention  to  it  with  a  warning  voice, 
he  inspiration  to  kindness  had  been  clearly 
cperienced,  but  the  remembrance  of  a  glaring 
iult  was  permitted  to  tinge  the  expression  of 
' .  The  "  swift  witness  "  stood  ready  with  the 
flaming  fire  "  that  Paul  told  the  Thessalon- 
-ns  about,  to  punish  the  selfish  spirit  of  diso- 
jdience  with  "everlasting  destruction,"  I 
ust. 

David's  prayer  seems  now  the  irrepressible 
;.y,  and  comfort  comes  with  the  very  utter- 
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ance  :   "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  J. 
Maryland,  Fourth  mo.  24,  1874. 

For  Friends'  intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
Appalaohicola.,  Fla.,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1874. 
To-day  I  ate  the  first  ripe  tomato  from  the 
open  ground.  We  have  cucumbers  as  large 
as  one's  finger,  squashes  half-grown,  and  snap 
beans  plenty  ;  one  stalk  of  corn  showing  tassle 
prematurely ;  many  plants  an  I  even  trees 
in  poor  soils  come  into  bearing  when  quite 
small ;  there  are  in  town  now  two  orange 
trees  that  came  from  seed  since  First  month 
of  this  year,  that  have  bloomed,  and  one  of 
them  has  set  and  commenced  growing  the 
fruit,  though  the  tree  is  not  over  four  inches 
high.  I  raised  an  oleander  from  seed  last 
year  that  bloomed  during  the  sumraer,  though 
only  some  eighteen  inches  high.  Morning" 
glories,  marigolds,  daturas  and  zennias,  all 
bloom  in  poor  sand  when  so  small  that  the 
bloom  is  often  larger  than  the  remainder  of 
the  plant.  Mulberries  are  ripe  here  now,  and 
the  enormous  amount  one  tree  can  bear  is 
wonderful.  I  measured  one  twig,  only  one 
inch  round,  on  which  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  berries,  yet  some  had  ripened 
and  fallen  off*.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  measured 
three  feet  around,  and  every  limb  on  it 
appeared  as  full  as  it  could  be.  This  tree  was 
just  as  full  last  year.  The  crop  ripens  so 
early  that  the  tree  has  time  to  grow  befoi'e  the 
next  crop  time  arrives.  Not  so  the  orange 
trees ;  many  of  these,  after  giving  a  heavy  crop, 
fail  to  do  so  again  for  two  and  three  years. 
The  orange  crops  of  Florida  are  far  less  valu- 
able to  man  than  the  apple  or  peach  crop  of 
the  north,  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the 
small  amount  of  nutrition  they  contain,  caus- 
ing the  large  per  cent,  that  are  unfit  for  mar- 
ket to  be  of  little  use  to  sustain  life.  The 
uncertainty  of  a  crop  in  so  much  of  the  State, 
and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit,  causes 
such  loss  that  it  is  poor  encouragement  to  the 
planter  to  persevere  in  his  efforts.  By  the 
cracking  of  the  fruit  just  before  ripening  and 
the  windfalls,  fully  one-half  of  the  full  grown 
fruit  is  wasted.  O.  T. 


-=^SCRAPS^ 

FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


There  are  many  who  think  that  the  mis- 
sion of  our  Society  is  at  an  end ;  but  to  these 
I  would  say,  that  many  precious  seeds,  sowa 
by  our  fathers,  have  lain  dormant  for  the 
reason  given  by  the  blessed  Jesus  :  "  I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now ;"  and  even  Friends,  as 
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borly,  have  never  been  able  to  realize  the 
fulness  of  that  day  which  laithfulnebs  to  their 
cardinal  principle,  "mind  the  light,"  would 
have  led  them  into.  But  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  opening  to  receive  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
principles  professed  hj  Friends  were  more 
widely  disseminated  than  now  ;  and  though 
these  may  often  appear  to  be  dormant,  yet,  like 
the  little  leaven,  they  are  surely  at  work  and 
will  eventually  bring  all  into  one  nature  and 
likeness.  These  principles  were  not  original 
with  Friends,  but  were  declared  to  Adam  in 
the  garden,  and  have  been  realized  more  or 
less  by  the  faithful  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present ;  and  if  we  permit  our  share  of  the 
work  to  pass  unfinished,  we  need  not  marvel 
that  those  who  come  after  should  be  preferred 
before  us.  I  was  much  gratified  recently  in 
listening  to  a  conversation  with  Ex-Governor 
Edmonds,  of  Dakota  Territory,  on  our  Indian 
troubles.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  w^as  one 
of  the  commissioners,  in  1862,  to  form  a  treaty 
with  some  of  these  same  Sioux  that  are  now 
giving  so  much  trouble,  and  as  the  easiest 
means  of  access  to  them,  they  passed  up  the 
Missouri  in  a  boat,  stopping  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  ofiTered,  to  hold  talks  with 
the  natives  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
the  more  readily,  they  sent  runners  ahead  to 
notify  the  Indians  and  bring  them  to  certain 
points  on  the  river  to  meet  the  commissioners. 
On  one  occasion,  having  reason  to  believe  a 
large  number  of  natives  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  Governor  landed,  and,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  the  captain  of  the  boat, 
accompanied  only  by  his  interpreter  and 
entirely  unarmed,  set  out  on  foot  to  seek  them. 
They  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  the  party, 
and  having  made  known  to  him  their  wishes, 
they  sent  him  in  quest  of  the  rest,  while  they 
returned  to  the  boat ;  and  they  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  several  hundred  war- 
riors, thoroughly  armed,  coming  over  the 
hill,  and  upon  the  gangway  being  run  ashore, 
they  came  aboard  and  almost  filled  the  boat. 
This  might  be  said  to  be  rather  a  critical  sit- 
uation, as  the  whites  were,  probably,  not  more 
than  thirty  in  number.  Yet,  when  the  com- 
missioners had  explained  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  their  peaceable 
intentions,  showed  that  they  were  entirely 
unarmed,  the  Indians,  after  some  little  talk 
among  themselves,  quietly  withdrew  to  the 
shore,  stacked  their  arms,  and  then  returned 
to  the  boat  and  said  they  were  now  prepared 
to  meet  the  commissioners  on  the  same  ground ; 
that  not  knowing  what  was  intended,  they 
had  come  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The 
interview  ended  very  satislactorily.  The  ex- 
Governor  also  stated  that  on  no  occasion  in 
his  travels  among  these  hostile  Indians,  had 


he  carried  any  arms  with  him.  He  considered 
himself  more  secure  without  them.  This  illus 
tration  of  the  truth,  that  "  like  begets  its  like,' 
coming  from  the  source  it  did,  impressed  me 
so  forcibly,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for 
multiplying  so  many  words  in  the  recital  of  ^' 
it. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1874. 


Co-education. — Dr.  Clarke's  little  book 
called, "  Sex  in  Education,"  which  ran  through 
several  editions  in  a  very  short  time,  has 
brought  the  subject  prominently  before  tht 
public  mind,  and  it  is  being  fully  discussed  ir 
the  newspapers  and  in  private  circles. 

The  interest  manifested  indicates  the  gen 
eral  appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  8^  ^^^ 
desire  for  a  better  understanding  of  what  i'j 
really  meant  by  co-education.  The  Doctoi 
admits  that,  so  far  as  intellect  goes,  womar 
can  acquire  learning  quite  as  readily  as  man. 
It  is  not  her  mind  that  is  at  fault,  but  he], 
sex.  The  whole  force  and  argument  of  hi 
book  rests  upon  this. 

A  review  by  E.  B.  Dufly,  called  "No  Sej 
in  Education,"  sent  to  us  by  the  publisher 
J.  M.  Stoddart  and  Co.,  720  Sansom  Street 
Philadelphia,  presents  a  woman's  views  oi 
this  subject  in  a  clear,  forcible  manner,  am^ 
denies  the  assumption  thac  "the  ill  health  o 
girls  is  due  to  their  education  being  cob 
ducted  in  the  same  manner  as  boys."  He 
bouk  is  worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  ever 
one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  guarde 
education  and  proper  development  of  ouljjj 
youth. 

Dr.  Clark  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  th 
fact,  that  colleges  for  women  have  been  i) 
successful  operation  in  this  countiy  for 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  which,  thorough! 
educated  and  well  qualified  students  hav 
graduated  with  honor  to  themselves,  and  cor 
ferring  honor  on  the  profession  of  medicine. 

These  women  have  won  and  are  winnin 
the  confidence  of  their  sex,  and  in  all  tha 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  woman  ar 
qualified  to  give  a  judgment,  because  they  ar 
women  and  can  spefek  from  that  highest  pof 
sible  authority — their  own  [personal  exper 
ences. 
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He  seems  to  have  forgotten,  too,  that  the 
earnest,  determined  manner  in  which  woman 
has  forced  her  way  into  the  highest  walks  of 

j  science  and  literature,  and  the  firmness  and 
30urage  with  which  she  maintains  the  ground 
50  hardly  won  and  so  reluctantly  conceded  by 

:  I  majority  of  the  other  sex,  give  to  her,  she 
Deing  the  party  interested  in  this  vexed  ques- 

•  ion,  greatly  the  advantage. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  the  pathology 
md  physiology  which  characterize  and  influ- 

^'ince  her  structure,  and  the  conditions  "which 

'^'est  her  material  resources  and  cradle  the 
ace,"  is  already  known  to  her  as  a  medical 
practitioner.    Is  it  not  fairly  deduced  from 

'"ihe  Doctor's  argument  that  the  Infinite  Being, 
la  giving  to  woman  a  mental  and  moral 

^  'ature  equal  in  all  respects  to  man,  has  cre- 

,  ted  an  antagonism  between  the  aspirations 

^  f  her  mind  and  the  necessities  of  motherhood  ? 
;  He  has  scarcely  stopped  to  consider  where 

^"  Uch  assertions  as  he  has  made,  when  fairly 
nd  candidly  examined,  may  lead.   That  few 

j^^l  Iho  really  think  for  themselves  will  accept 
is  conclusion  may  be  safely  assured.  It  is 
)  be  hoped  that  none  will  be  led,  from  his 

'  resentation  of  the  "  weaknesses  and  hin- 
rances  "  that,  in  his  judgment,  unfit  the  sex 
!►  enter  into  the  broader  fields  of  mental  or 
'hysical  labor,  to  doubt  the  capability  of 
Oman  to  pursue  any  study  or  occupation 
lat  her  talents  or  inclination  may  lead  her 

"'^  1  adopt. 

i  While  there  is  much  in  Dr.  Clarke's  little 
!)ok  that  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
cannot  apply  to  those  higher  walks  of  aca- 
0"  'imic  life  that  pertain  to  the  curriculum  of 
e  university,  as  no  student  is  admitted  into 
ch  institutions  until  she  has  passed  beyond 
"  e  period  of  early  womanhood.    That  our 
f  iiblic  Schools,  with  their  high  pressure  in 
ady,  close  confinement  and  long  sessions, 
e  fruitful  sources  of  invalidism  in  boys,  as 
c«i  ill  as  girls,  cannot  be  doubted.   It  is  a  mar- 
s' I  that  any  of  our  girls,  especially,  are  at  all 
lii  *(ile  to  pass  into  vigorous,  healthy  woman- 
tl  '  'od,whenwe  consider  the  various  dissipations, 
s  th  the  unreasonable  fashioi^s,  that  surround 
11  'rl-life   in   our   cities   and   larger  towns, 
f    thea-e  was  not  a  vitality  that  is  nearly 
P*  epressible,  we  might  indeed   look  with 
)0my  forebodings  to  the  future  of  the  race. 


Make  the  schools  educational  institutions  in 
the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  understands 
the  term  "  education,"  and  there  is  no  more 
to  be  feared  from  co-education  than  there  i& 
in  the  commingling  of  parents,  children  and 
friends  in  the  home  circle. 

Indeed,  the  home  circle  is  oftener  at  fault 
than  the  seminary  or  college  in  the  matter  of 
health,  and  it  is  from  this  well-known  fact 
that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a 
thorough  education  for  woman  must  be  drawn. 
She  is  the  centre  of  that  circle.  Let  every 
faculty  of  her  mind,  every  function  of  her 
body,  be  so  trained  and  developed,  that  she 
can  safely  enter  upon  and  worthily  fulfill  the 
responsible  duties  that  lie  before  her.  Man 
has  need  of  a  "help  meet"  in  a  truer  and 
nobler  sense  than  a  majority  of  the  sex  has  a& 
yet  sought  after. 

He  that  is  awakened  to  a  clear  perception 
of  what  true  womanhood  really  is,  will  ask 
for  more  than  a  beautiful  toy  to  amuse  his 
hours  of  relaxation. 

To  CoKRESPONDENTS. — Several  articles  are 
omitted  for  want  of  room,  but  will  appear  in 
a  future  number. 


DIED. 

ELLISON.— Suddenly,  in  New  York  city,  on  First- 
day,  the  24th  ult.,  Wm.  C.  Ellison,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia. 

STRATTON. — At  his  residence  in  New  York  city,. 
Fourth  month  10th,  1874,  Robert  M.  Stra&ton,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  Friend  was  a  member  and  minister  of 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  one  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  energetic  mind,  and  when  that 
which  was  presented  to  him  as  a  duty  was  suf- 
ficiently clear,  he  embraced  it,  and  it  then  became, 
with  him,  an  all-pervading  obligation  to  fulfill  it. 
It  was  this  that  changed  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life,  and  brought  him,  at  middle-age,  into  close  re- 
ligious fellowship  with  Friends.  Keeping  near  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Gift  within,  he  grew  into  use- 
fulness in  the  Society,  and  finally  appeared  in  the- 
ministry,  which,  being  acceptiible,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  his  friends. 

His  health  failing  within  a  year  or  two  after  this, 
he  was  often  confined  to  his  home,  and  eventually 
to  his  chamber. 

His  sickness  continued  for  several  years,  and 
during  a  portion  of  it,  his  sight  failed  him.  Yet  he 
ever  retained  a  cheerful,  patient  demeanor,  appar- 
ently waiting  for  the  momeot  when  he  might  be 
released,  and  be  permitted  to  realize  that  state  of 
blessing  and  of  peace  in  the  future,  which  had,  at 
times,  been  opened  before  him. 

WILLITS.— In  Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  22d, 
Edith  W.,  widow  of  John  H.  Willits.  She  was  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  (Race  St.,) 
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and  seldom  absent  from  her  accustomed  seat.  Her 
meek,  placid  countenance  was  a  ministration  of 
encouragement  to  the  weary  and  afflicted. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
Crod,"  may  be  truthfully  applied  to  her. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

PUBLIC  TABLE  FOR  LABORING  MEN  AND 
WOMEN. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance to  perceive  that  the  editors  of  Friends' 
Litelligeneer  have  so  freely  opened  its  columrs 
to  the  subject  Many  thoughts  have  thus 
been  well  and  wisely  elicited.  The  times 
demand  earnest  thought  and  judicious  labor. 

Intemperance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  poor.  Its  victims  are  found  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  the  cry  that  comes  from  the 
stricken  mother,  wife,  or  sister,  is  no  less  a 
cry  of  agony,  because  her  cherished  one  is 
sheltered  by  the  influence  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion from  the  world's  scrutiny  and  censure. 

Example  is  often  more  potent  than  preach- 
ing. Let  us,  as  Friends,  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter  of  abstinence,  and  show  to  the 
world  that  we  can  bear  a  faithful  and  con- 
sistent testimony  against  the  unnecessary  use 
of  all  alcoholic  stimulants.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  it  enters  not  into  any  article  of  food  upon 
our  tables  to  render  it  more  palatable  to  the 
taste. 

My  young  sisters,  you  who  are  commenc- 
ing life  as  housekeepers,  be  not  afraid  to  say 
that  you  have  a  testimony  to  bear  in  this 
respect ;  and  let  your  husbands,  brothers  and 
friends  see  that  you  are  true  to  it.  Thus  may 
you  be  to  them  a  strength  in  weakness, — a 
safe  refage  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

If  there  are  few  to  buy  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  few  to  sell,  and  the  necessary  use  will 
be  confined  to  narrow  limits. 

The  primary  object  of  this  article  is  to  in- 
troduce to  the  readers  of  Friends  Intelligencer 
a  narrative  of  the  working  of  an  experiment 
originating  in  Glasgow,  and  spreading  through 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  improvement  and  comfort  of  the  working 
classes,  and  has  so  far  been  a  very  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  from  the  pen  of  Kate  Field,  the 
Tribunes  correspondent.  We  will  let  her 
speak  ibr  herself. 

She  says :  "  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
agree  with  me,  when  I  assert  that  it  is  useless 
to  tell  badly-fed,  miserably-housed,  over- 
worked men  and  women,  whose  lungs  have 
been  poisoned  by  foul  air,  or  warse — whiskey, 
that  they  must  touch  nothing  but  cold  water. 
They  must  have  something  warm,  and  the 
practical  road  to  temperance  is  to  find  a  hot, 
palatable  substitute." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  American  opera- 
tive or  day  laborer  will  compare  with  those 


in  England  and  Scotland  of  the  same  class  ; 
but  we  do  know  that  very  many  of  them  have 
poorly-organized  homes,  and  a  comfortable 
meal  at  convenient  hours  is  not  always  with- 
in their  reach.  Many  undoubtedly  resort  to 
the  use  of  rum  and  tobacco  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  if  the  suggestion  here  offered 
should  meet  with  favor  from  those  who  have 
means  at  their  disposal,  a  self  sustaining 
method  might  be  adopted  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  and  lessen  the  amount 
of  drunkenness  and  crime.  E.  P.  0. 

HOLLY  TREE  INNS. 
To  the  Temperance  Men  o,nd  Women  of  New  York. 

SOME    PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS — FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune : 

Sir  : — It  seems  to  me  that  a  vast  deal  of 
good  intention,  energy  and  money  are  being 
wasted  upon  the  matter  of  Temperance.  That 
drunkenness  rather  than  money  is  the  root 
of  most  evils,  and  that  its  abolition  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
no  thoughtful  person  will  deny.  How  to  bring 
about  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  is  the  problem  of  the  moment  over 
which  earnest  souls  are  pondering,  disagree- 
ing, and,  at  times,  showing  their  own  intem- 
perance by  losing  temper.  Now,  whether 
reformers  be  total  abstinents,  or,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  temperance  advocates,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  meet  on  whatever 
ground  will  advance  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart,  which  is  to  diminish  the  sale  of  alcohol 
Praying-bands  may  avail  in  small  places — 
though  the  recent  electio  as  in  Ohio  hardly 
justify  this  hypothesis — but  certainly  their 
possibilities  are  exceedingly  small  in  New 
York,  and  what  most  concerns  us  is  to  do  the 
work  that  lies  next  us.        .        .  . 

You  are  of  course  aware  that  Glasgow  is 
about  the  most  immoral  and  intemperate  town 
in  all  the  United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  therefore  what  can  succeed  there 
must  succeed  here,  and  what  I  relate  is  a  con- 
densation of  a  Social  Science  Tract  written  by 
^Yilliam  Cha tubers,  LL.  D.,  of  Edinburgh 
One  day,  at  the  close  of  1862,  this  well-known 
gentleman  visited  Glasgow,  in  order  to  make 
himself  personally  acquainted  wilh  a  remark 
able  system  of  supplying  meals  on  a  cheap 
and  extensive  scale,  organized  two  years  be- 
fore by  Thomas  Corbett,  an  opulent  merchant 
Influenced  by  the  belief  that  the  working 
classes  of  Glasgow  might  be  supplied  with 
cooked  food  of  a  wholeiome  and  agreeable 
kind  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  which 
they  had  hitherto  paid,  Mr.  Corbett  con^ 
ceived  the  idea  of  opening  aa  establishment 
for  the  purpose,  and  adopted  the  term.  Great 
Western  Cooking  D^pot.  Such  was  thepopu 
larity  of  the  scheme,  that  branch  after  brand 
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was  added  at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  two 
months,  and  now  there  are  thirteen  branches, 
with  a  prospect  of  fresh  additions.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  depots  is  best  shown  by- 
reproducing  one  of  their  bills  of  fare  : 

Great  Western  Cooking  Depot,  Specially  Opened 
for  the  Working  Classes,  No  74  Jamaica-st.  These 
premises  are  the  most  commodious  and  handsome 
that  have  ever  been  opened  for  the  working  classes 
in  any  country,  and  have  accommodation  for  dining 
comfortably  400  persons  at  one  time. 


PRICES. 


Bowl  of  broth   1  d. 

Bowl  of  soup   1  d. 

Bowl  of  porridge        1  d. 

Plate  of  potatoes        1  d. 

Cup  of  coffee   1  d. 

€up  of  tea   1  d. 

Bread  and  butter....  1  d. 


Bread  and  cheese        1  d 

Boiled  egg   1  d 

Lemonade   1  d 

Soda  water   1  d 

Ginger  beer   1  d 

All  of  the  best  quality 
and  always  ready. 
The  sale  of  the  above  rations  now  amounts  to  80,000 
weekly.    Separate  rooms  for  women.    All  the  daily 
papers.  Everyone  is  invited  lo  the  free  use  of  read 
ing-rooms. 

N.  B. — These  establishments  are  conducted  on  tht 
strictest  business  principles,  with  the  full  intention 
of  makitg  them  self-supporting,  so  that  every  one 
may  frequent  them  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence. 

Another  handbill  is  as  follows  : 
As  the  economy  of  cooking  depends  greatly  upon 
the  simpliciiy  of  the  arrangements  with  which  a 
great  number  of  persons  can  be  served  at  one  time 
the  upper  hall  will  be  specially  set  apart  for  a  pub- 
lic breakfast  every  day,  from  till  10^,  consisting 
of  the  following  dishes  : 

Bowl  of  porridge,  bowl  of  milk,  cup  of  coffee,  roll 
and  butter;  fixed  charge,  3d.  The  hall  will  also  be 
specially  reserved  for  a  public  dinrier  every  day, 
from  1  till  4  o'clock,  consisting  of  the  following 
iiehes  :  Bowl  of  broth  or  soup,  plate  of  beef,  hot 
3r  cold,  plate  of  potatoes,  plum-pudding;  fixed 
:harge,  4^  d. 

N.  B.~Prices  of  each  article  at  all  other  hours, 
md  in  all  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  same  as 
isual. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Corbetts's  excellent  theories 
:;hat  the  difference  between  a  little  elegance 
md  downright  shabbiness  is  not  2 J  per  cent. 
)n  the  entire  outlay,  and  it  ginks  to  nothing 
wvhen  we  reckon  attractiveness  and  comfort, 
[n  Mr.  Corbett's  finest  depot  there  is  nothing 
ike  huddling  or  dividing  into  small  rooms. 
Che  extensive  floor  is  open,  with  rows  of  neat 
■ables,  six  feet  long,  covered  with  painted 
;Ioth,  mahogany  pattern,  every  table  having 
L  form  on  each  side.  These  forms  are  fixed 
n  cast  iron  supports  and  have  wooden  backs — 
!.  comfortable  arrangement.  The  glossy  table 
op  is  easily  kept  clean,  and  is  preferable  to 
he  common  variety  of  eating-house  table- 
loth,  decorated  with  tracery  of  by  gone  gravy. 
n  the  middle  of  each  table  stands  a  capacious 
rystal  carafe,  full  of  pure,  cold  water,  with  a 
umber  of  small  crystal  tumblers  arranged 
round  it,  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Corbett  disclaims  all  w^ish  for  profit, 
ut  equally  repudiates  the  notion  of  imparting 


a  charity.  What  he  specially  desires  to  prove 
is  that,  properly  conducted,  these  cooking 
depots  will  pay,  and  that  by  resorting  to 
them,  working  men  and  women  will  feel  that, 
while  being  fairly  served,  they  really  pay  for 
all  they  get,  and  are  in  no  way  treated  as 
paupers.  Mr.  Corbett  receives  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  money  he  has  so  beneficent- 
ly invested.  Each  depot  is  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  a  matron,  generally  a  woman, 
selected  for  her  superior  character  and  abili- 
ties. Under  her  are  the  requisite  number  of 
girls  employed  as  waitresses  and  for  kitchen 
work,  all  of  whom  are  given  their  day  board, 
but  go  home  at  night.  The  servants  are  under 
a  principal  manager,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  important  department  of  buying,  and 
whose  aim  is  to  procure  every  article  of  best 
quality  at  lowest  cash  prices.  He  has  three 
or  four  male  assistants,  one  of  whom  acts  as 
cashier ;  he  collects  the  cash  drawn  at  each 
branch  every  morning,  and  keeps  correct  ac- 
counts with  each  branch,  for  which  the  mat- 
rons are  held  responsible.  From  experience, 
it  is  known  what  amount  of  cash  should  come 
in  from  a  certain  quantity  of  material  given 
out.  There  is,  too,  an  inspector,  who  visits 
the  various  branches  at  all  hours,  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  order. 

Is  there  any  waste — any  bad  remnants  left 
over  ?  No  The  demand  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  easy  to  prepare  the  exact  quantity 
to  be  consumed.  Casual  customers,  after  the 
specified  hours,  use  up  the  surplus  ;  and  should 
anything  be  left  on  hand  it  is  sold  at  half- 
price  to  poor  persons,  who  send  at  the  hour  of 
closing.  On  no  account  is  any  food  kept  over 
until  the  next  day.  Every  morning  the  depots 
start  with  fresh  materials.  Any  considerable 
cheapening  of  meals  in  public  establishments 
must  depend  on  two  things  alone  :  first,  a  large 
number  of  customers;  and  second,  the  pre- 
paration of  a  few  simple  dislresand  no  others. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  mechanical  reit- 
eration. Just  as  a  power- loom  will  go  on 
working  at  the  sarne  kiud  of  cloth  without  in- 
termission, or  as  a  printing-machine  will  turn 
ut  an  endless  quartity  of  one  newspaper,  so,  by 
the  like  principle  of  mechanical  reiteration, 
may  a  few  ordinary  articles  of  food  be  cooked 
and  served  up  on  a  gigantic  wholesale  plan,  at 
he  merest  shade  of  profit  over  the  first  cost  of 
the  articles.  Equally  successful  are  the  Din- 
ng-Halls  at  Manchester  and  Salford.  On  the 
first  day  that  the  first  dining-room  in  Man- 
chester was  opened,  about  600  working  peo- 
ple came  for  the  mid  day  meal,  and  the  num- 
ber constantly  increasing  amounted  during 
the  first  three  weeks  to  25,661.  Carlisle,  too, 
has  its  cheap  cooking  depot  for  the  sale  of 
soup,  disposed  of  to  private  families  of  hum- 
ble class,  at  a  price  below  that  for  ^hich  ther 
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could  make  a  small  quantity.  And  here  is 
Carlisle's  receipt  for  a  nutritious  soup  : 

For  100  gallons. — Beef,  100  pounds;  pot-barley, 
expounds;  whole  white  peas,  53  pounds;  onions 
or  leeks,  lOj  pounds  ;  salt  10^  pounds  ;  black  pep- 
per, 10  ounces.  For  60  gallons — Six-tenihs  of  these 
quantities  ;  other  quantities  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  description  of  beef  is  necks  and  sloats 
and  houghs  ;  that  is,  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
parts.  Heads  are  never  used,  because  they 
require  too  much  cleaning,  although  very 
good  for  the  purpose  in  a  small  way.  The 
beef  iscut  into  small  pieces,  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  the  bones  chopped  into  pieces  or  cracked, 
so  that  the  marrow  can  be  boiled  out.  The 
peas  are  put  into  bags,  tied  slack,  each  of  20 
or  30  pounds  weight,  with  a  strong  string  at- 
tached to  the  mouth  to  lift  them  out  when 
boiled.  The  beef  and  peas  iu  the  bags  are  set 
on  at  8  o'clock,  and  boiled  throughout  the 
night  ;  by  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
pot  barley  is  put  in  loose ;  by  4  o'clock  the 
pea-bags  are  taken  out  and  emptied  into  tubs, 
and  with  a  heavy  bruiser  beaten  into  a  fine 
pea-pudding,  and  then  returned  to  the  soup 
without  the  bags.  About  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  salt  and  pepper  are  mixed  to- 
gether, likewise  the  onions,  after  having  been 
peeled  and  chopped  fine,  and  by  8  o'clock,  or 
breakfast  time,  the  soup  is  ready  for  delivery. 

So  much  for  Europe.  Has  any  such  ex- 
periment been  tried  in  this  country?  Yes. 
Several  years  ago  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  of 
Boston,  desirous  of  making  life  less  hard  and 
drunken  to  working  men  and  women,  found- 
ed what,  in  honor  of  Charles  Dickens,  she 
called  Holly  Tree  Inns.  To  her  I  wrote  for 
information,  and  from  one  of  her  letters  I 
take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  valu- 
able quotation  : 

"The  Holly  Tree  Inns  are  entirely  successful 
pecuniarily  when  they  are  well  managed.  Two  men, 
who  have  two  separate  establishments  near  me, 
have  not  only  cleared  themselves  of  debts  contract- 
ed before  they  started,  but  have  really  made  money 
for  themselves.  For  these  establishments,  in  the 
beginni;)g,  I  paid  the  rent  for  six  months,  and  fur- 
nished the  shops  thoroughly.  I  also  paid  a  year's 
rent  for  one  place,  where  the  rent  was  high,  uatil 
the  man  could  get  thoroughly  established.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  assistance  these  Inns  have 
been  to  working  men  and  women.  At  any  hour  of 
the  da'y  they  can  have  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  coffee,  or 
soup,  for  half  the  price  of  bad  whiskey.  It  is  not 
always  a  craving  for  strong  drink  which  carries 
men  to  the  gin-shop.  They  simply  need  something 
hot,  and  such  we  have  been  able  to  help.  We  can 
distinctly  trace  cases  of  families  saved  from  utter 
ruin  by  our  Holly  Tree  Inns.  They  should  be  self- 
supporting  to  be  what  I  consider  successful.  The 
people  should  show  they  wish  them  by  going  to 
them.  If  they  go,  500  a  day,  as  with  us,  the  Inns 
must  pay.  The  danger  here  is  paying  out  money 
for  service.  That  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  placing  families  in  charge.  Above  all, 
*  patronesses'  should  never  appear  on  the  premises." 


Now,  are  not  Holly  Tree  Inns  practicable 
in  New  York  ?  Chicago  and  other  Western 
towns  have  them  ;  even  Richmond,  Va  ,  hopes 
to  establish  one  before  long ;  why,  then,  can- 
not this  great  city  display  equal  regard  for 
the  well  being  of  her  honest  poor?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  honest  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  vice.  If,  in  the  poorest  and  most 
populated  quarters  of  this  city,  cheerful  Holly 
Tree  Inns  were  opened  near  by  dirty  grog- 
shops, and  good  tea,  coffee  and  soup  were 
oflTered  for  less  than  liquor  prices,  I  am  rash 
enough  to  believe  that  the  grog-shops  would 
lose  many  of  their  best  customers,  and  that 
the  children  of  those  old  customers  would  be 
saved  from  demoralization.  During  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  the  Glasgow  depots  number  8,- 
000  visitors  daily — 8,000  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  might  congregate  in  vicious  haunts. 
Shall  we  not  give  our  working  people  a  chance 
to  cultivate  that  which  is  best  in  them  before 
we  talk  about  total  depravity?  What  one 
Boston  woman  has  done,  one  or  more  New 
York  reformers  may  do,  for  comparatively 
little  capital  is  necessary.  Unfortunately  I 
can  only  suggest.    Who  will  act? 

NewYork,  April  11  ,1874.     Kate  Field. 

 .-^o» — •  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

More  than  a  week  ago  the  Albany  papers 
chronicled  the  execution  of  one  Emil  Lo wen- 
stein  ;  now  we  are  told  that,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  17th  instant,  four  others  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  1?  w. 

In  the  first  mentioned  cAse,  the  condemned 
man  protested  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence. 

Such  protestations  we  know  are  often  of 
little  account,  for  the  guilt  fastens  upon  the 
accused  with  a  certainty  that  admits  of  no 
doubts.  But  now  and  then  there  are  death- 
bed confessions  which  reveal  the  sad  truth 
that  men  and  women  have  been  tried,  con- 
demned and.  executed  for  murders  of  which 
they  were  entirely  innocent. 

A  solemn  and  weighty  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  community  where  such  tragedies 
are  enacted.  The  possibility  of  evidence 
being  adduced  that  declares  an  innocent  par- 
son guilty  and  makes  it  the  positive  duty  of 
the  sheriff  to  see  that  the  extreme  panalty  of' 
the  law  is  executed  upon  such,  should  awaken- 
every  man  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  him- 
self from  the  remotest  chance  of  such  a  fate. 
Then  the  odium  that  attaches  to  a  felon's 
death  ;  how  it  crushes  out  every  ray  of  hope 
from  the  lives  of  those  who  are  bound  by  the 
ties  of  kindred,  "  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations." 
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Though  the  man  may  be  as  innocent  of  the 
crime  as  when  he  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  her 
who  bore  him,  the  world  accei)ts  the  verdict, 
and  has  only  shame  and  ignominy  to  give  in 
return  for  the  life  it  takes. 

And  what  man  shall  say,  "This  can  never 
happen  to  me !  I  stand  on  ground  so  high 
that  no  accusation  of  so  foul  a  nature  can 
cast  its  awful  shadow  across  my  path." 

But  while  the  law  that  demands  life  for 
life  remains  on  the  statute  books,  it  points  its 
avenging  fingers  at  every  one. 

The  teachings  of  our  Christian  profession 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  when  our 
heavenly  Father  can  be  so  patient  and  long- 
suffering,  may  not  we.  His  children,  learn  the 
lesson  of  forbearance  towards  the  wrong  doer  ? 
No  harm  can  come  to  any  State  or  nation,  by 
substituting  imprisonment  for  life  for  the 
hangman's  rope,  and  if  in  the  course  of  time 
tardy  confession  wrung  from  an  accusing 
conscience  places  the  guilt  on  another,  the 
mere  thought  of  such  a  result,  outweighs  all 
the  arguments  that  can  be  offered  in  favor  of 
the  Death  Penalty. 

A  prison  cell  gives  reasonable  security  from 
further  violence ;  and  time,  the  adjuster  of 
many  wrongs,  works  out  with  greater  cer- 
ainty  than  judge  or  jury  the  true  status  of 
ach  individual.  L.  J.  R. 


THE  THREEFOI-D  CORD. 

Have  hope!    Though  clouds  environ  round, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 

Put  thou  the  shadow  from  thy  brow, 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  Faith  !   Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven — 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth — 

Know  this  :  God  roles  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  Love  !    Not  love  alone  for  one, 
But  man,  as  man,  thy  brother  call ; 

And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun, 
Thy  charities  on  all. 

From  The  Christian  Register. 
BLESSEDNESS. 

It  is  not  happiness  I  seek, 
Its  name  I  hardly  dare  to  speak  ; 
It  is  not  made  for  man  or  earth. 
And  heaven  alone  can  give  it  birth. 

There  is  a  something  sweet  and  pure, 
Through  life,  through  death,  it  may  endure  ; 
With  steady  foot  I  onward  press, 
And  long  to  win  that  Blesstdness. 

It  hath  no  shadow,  this  soft  light, 
But  makes  each  daily  duty  bright; 
It  bids  each  heart-borne  tumult  cease, 
And  sobers  joy  to  quiet  peace. 

An  all-abiding  sense  of  Love, 
In  silence  falling  from  above, 
A  conscience  clear  from  wilful  sin, 
That  hath  no  subterfuge  within. 


Fixed  duly  claiming  every  power, 
And  human  love  to  charm  each  hour, 
These,  these  my  soul,  make  Blessedness 
I  ask  no  more,  I  seek  no  less. 

And  yet  I  know  these  are  too  much  ; 
My  very  being's  life  they  touch  ; 
Without  them  all,  oh  !  let  me  still 
Find  Blessedness  in  God's  dear  will. 


L.  J.  H. 


From  the  Christian  Union. 
TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 
BY  D.  B.  STEVENS. 


Valiant  little  flowerets,  struggling  thro'  the  snow, 
Bursting  from  your  prison  in  the  realms  below, 
Welcome  is  the  message  which  your  footsteps  bring — 
"  Winter's  surely  yielding  to  the  breath  of  Spring." 
Pretty  little  flowerets,  faces  all  aglow. 
Did  the  sunbeams  paint  you,  nestling  'mid  the  snow  ; 
Or  the  south  wind,  rudely,  cause  your  cheeks  to 
flush. 

With  the  fair,  soft  tinting  of  a  maiden's  blush  ? 

Fragrant  little  flowerets,  filling  all  my  room 
With  the  balmy  odors  of  your  choice  perfume, 
While  the  sweet  breath  floating  from  your  downy 
cell 

Haunts  the  secret  chamber  of  my  soul  as  well, — 
Stirs  its  silent  harp-strings — wakes  to  grateful  lay 
Memories  of  kindness,  blessing  all  my  way ! 
Ye  are  Friendship's  token,  to  a  stranger  shown. 
Love,  which  yieldeth  perfume,  gracious  as  thine 


which  yieldeth  perfume, 
own. 


Constant  little  flowerets,  for  where'er  ye  go, 
Ye  are  breathing  softly  of  the  "  Long  ago." 
Tales  of  childhood's  rambles — haunts  we  loved  to 
roam 

In  the  wooded  shadows,  near  the  dear  old  Home. 
Ah  !  how  widely  wander,  now,  that  household  band 
From  Atlantic's  billows  to  Pacific's  strand. 
Roaming  still  'mid  shadows,  seeking  for  the  flowers, 
Heralds  of  a  Spring-time,  which  hath  no  wintry 
hours. 

Darling  little  flowerets,  nurtured  'mid  the  snow, 
Budding  into  blossom  while  the  cold  winds  blow  ; 
Shedding  forth  rare  fragrance  from  your  lowly  bed, 
Striving  earth's  bleak  places  with  fair  flowers  to 
spread. 

Breathe  your  silent  message  :  "Heart  with  gloom 
o'ercast. 

Chilling  'mid  life's  snow-drifts,  shrinking  from  its 
blast, 

He  who  clothed  in  beauty,  and  kindly  sheltered  me 
From  wintry  cold  and  tempest,  doth  much  more  care 
for  thee." 
West  Goshen,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


From  The  Christian  Union. 
"  FOR  A  MEMORIAL  OF  HER." 

She  is  a  washerwoman,  and  she  lives  in  one 
of  the  northern  cross-streets  of  New  York, 
not  far  from  the  Hudson  river.  You  may 
have  met  her  sometimes  hurrying  along  after 
night- fall,  carrying  in  her  arras  that  enormous 
bag  of  clothes,  and  bent  under  its  weight. 
Week  in,  week  out,  she  toils  at  her  tub,  at 
that  hardest  work  that  human  backs  are  heir 
to ;  every  muscle  strained  and  bent,  as  she 
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soaps,  and  rubs,  and  rings.  Day  in,  day  out, 
she  stands  at  the  ironing  table,  lifting  and 
passing  to  and  fro  the  eight  pounds  of  solid 
iron  seven  times  heated,  lifting  and  pushing 
it  all  day  long.  Standing,  mark  you,  at  table 
or  tub,  *'on  her  feet,"  literally  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  ! 

She  supports  by  her  hard  work  a  husband, 
now  quite  an  old  man,  and  one  child.  She 
rents  a  small,  six-roomed  house,  two  rooms 
of  which  she  retains  for  herself,  and  the 
remaining  four  she  rents  out  to  laboring  men 
and  their  families.  With  the  rent  of  these 
rooms  and  the  profit  of  her  own  hard  work, 
she  has  managed  lo  "get  along"  comfortably, 
and  to  have  a  few  dollars  laid  by  for  a  rainy 
day. 

The  rainy  day  came  in  autumn.  Every 
man  of  the  four  who  rent  her  rooms  was 
turned  out  of  work.  Good,  honest  fellows, 
sober  and  industrious,  with  their  little  fam- 
ilies around  them  ;  facing  the  problem  to  beg, 
or  steal,  or  starve ;  leaving  home  early  in 
the  morning  with  basket  and  shovel,  walking 
the  streets  all  day  long  in  the  vain  quest  for 
work;  and  returning  at  night  hopeless.  Hops- 
less  !  Desperate !  save  for  one  ray  of  light  in 
the  darkness  ;  one  link  that  bound  them  to 
their  kind. 

"  I  forgive  them  the  rent,"  says  Ann,  the 
washerwoman,  "  and  it's  going  on  five  months 
now." 

"  Sure  an  they've  had  but  one  meal  a  vlay 
the  winter  long,  and  that  a  little  oatmeal. 
If  they  make  a  few  pennies  with  shoveling 
snow,  now  and  then>  would  it  be  I  that  would 
take  it,  and  the  children  starving?" 

Through  all  these  five  dark  months  has 
Ann,  the  washerwoman,  scrubbed, and  soaped, 
and  wrung;  has  toiled  over  the  hot  irons, 
and  carried  home  the  heavy  piled-up  basket, 
rejoicing  that  it  was  heavy.  Paying  the  rent 
for  these  four  families,  keeping,  who  knows 
from  what  extremity  of  crime  and  reckless 
despair,  those  four  husbands  and  fathers.  In 
her  magnificent  charity — for  all  greatness  is 
relative — what  proud  name  in  New  York  can 
rival  hers  ?  In  what  proportion  to  our  in- 
comes, to  our  own  outlay  for  luxury  in  mind 
or  body,  does  owr  giving  stand  to  this  woman's 
mite?  What  man  or  woman  among  us,  mil- 
lionaire, banker  or  merchant,  or  gay  leader 
in  fashionable  charities,  has  given  of  his  sub- 
stance, his  all,  and  added  to  the  gift,  the  hard- 
earned  wages  of  every  day,  as  **this  one  woman 
hath  done?" 

"Don't  think  that  Nature  (human  or 
other)  is  corrupt ;  don't  think  that  you  your- 
self are  elect  out  of  it;  and  don't  think  to  serve 
God  by  praying  instead  of  obeying." 

— Ruskin. 


TEMPERANCE. 

An  Address  to  the  Teachers  of  the  First  day  School 
Union  of  Bucks  Co.,  and  by  it  forwarded  to  the  Asso- 
ciation meeting  J  Fourth  month  I8th,  1874. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  that  it  hardly  seems 
as  if  the  human  heart  could  devise  any  new 
persuasion  relative  to  it,  or  the  human  intel- 
lect any  new  argument.  Yet  we  are  told  to 
"  never  weary  in  well  doing,"  and,  therefore, 
however  feeble  and  powerless  our  words  may 
be,  we  should  hold  it  a  solemn  duty  to  do  the 
utmost  in  our  power  towards  uprooting  this 
fearful  evil.  But  while  praying  for  the  day 
to  come  when  intemperance  shall  no  longer 
fill  the  land  with  its  victims,  we  can  do  much 
towards  hastening  that  day  by  our  words  and 
acts.  Benjamin  Hallovvell  says  : — "  Every 
desire  and  effort  to  act  rightly  and  do  good, 
is  practical  prayer."  Let  it  be  our  practical 
prayer  that  we  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  ^\ 
hundreds  of  children  who  flock  to  our  schools 
on  First-day,  this  great  principle  of  the  Society 
of  Friends — their  life-long  testimony  against 
intemperance.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure  intemperance.  We  have  not  the 
power  to  put  to  route  this  army  of  60,000  con- 
firmed drunkards  that  we  are  told,  this  year, 
fills  the  land ;  but  we  can  do  much  towards 
preventing  that  army  from  being  recruited 
hereafter.  Upon  us  teachers  fails  a  great 
responsibility — ours  is  a  golden  opportunity. 
These  young  minds,  so  quick  to  receive  impres- 
sions, and  so  strong  o  retain  them,  will  surely 
arise  and  call  us  b-essed,  if  we  strengthen 
them  to  resist  this  temptation.  If  we  impress 
these  little  ones  as  we  should  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  have  laid  the  corner  stone  of  many 
temperate,  peaceful  homes,  that,  but  for  our 
teaching,  might  be  the  homes  of  in  temperance  1"°" 
and  want.  Consider  how  much  more  extended  ffj 
a  teacher's  opportunity  is  tha.n  a  parent's.|,,j,| 
A  parent  may  have  only  two  or  three  children!  lirej 
to^impress  and  warn,  but  to  you,  oh  !  teachers,: 
are  entrusted  many  souls ;  some  w^th  you 
only  a  week,  perhaps,  some  for  years.  How- 
ever long  or  short  the  time,  forget  not  to  utter 
this  warning.  Of  what  avail  is  learning, 
religion,  or  life  itself,  if  this  rank,  poisonous 
weed  of  intemperance  once  takes  root  in  a 
human  soul?  Of  what  avail  to  teach  thel^cc 
young  the  history  of  the  Bible,  if  we  leave 
them  ignorant  of  this  history  written  in  words 
of  fire  all  over  the  land?  "  Can  any  religious 
teacher  join  with  Paul  in  saying,  *  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,' 
unless  he  has  faithfully  sought  to  present  al] 
attainable  truth  which  bears  upon  human  lift 
and  welfare?"  Show  them  this  rock  on  which 
so  many  have  struck  and  gone  down — raei 
and  women  once  pure  and  innocent.  Pleac 
with  them,  argue  with  them,  impress  then 
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with  every  pathetic  story  that  comes  to  your 
ear,  or  touches  your  soul.  Happy  are  you, 
if  you  have  to  collect  these  incidents,  and  do 
not  have  to  quote  them  from  the  indelible 
record  of  your  own  experience  ?  If  our 
schools  are  to  be  a  living  light  and  strength 
to  our  Society,  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
^reat  works  for  them  to  take  up.  Let  it  be 
said  of  us  that  we  teach  temperance  more 
than  theology,  religion  more  than  history. 
IWe  must  put  all  our  thoughts  and  strength 
nto  the  work,  and  then  will  come  a  wondrous 
light  and  joy  and  recompense. 
'  Bristol,  m  mo.  11th,  1874.        C.  S.  W. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 


FOURTH  MONTH. 


Lain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

lain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Inow,  including  very  slight  falls  

loudy,  without  storms  

lear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  


Total. 


rEMPBBATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 

ean  temperature  of  Fourth  mo,,  per 

Penna.  Hospital  

ighest  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

>west    do        do        do  do 
LIN  during  the  month,  do  do 
EATHS  during  the  month,  being  five 
current  weeks  for  1873  and  fourfor 
1874   '..  


1873 

1874 

Days. 

Days. 

14 

10 

2 

4 

4 

3 

6 

9 

4 

4 

30 

30 

1873 

1874 

Deg. 

Deg. 

51.83 

44.89 

70.05 

66.00 

36.05 

24.50 

4.19in. 

7.50in. 

1,278 


rerage  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Fourth 
 month  for  the  past  85  years  

Ighest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1871  
•west  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 


1,385 


Deg. 

50.26 

58.18 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1873. 


1874. 

)tals  for  the  first  four  months 

of  each  year    18.07  inch  14.12  inch 


j  That  the  month  just  closed  has  been  an  exceed- 
;  »ly  unpleasant  one  cannot  be  denied.  We  read 
j  )m  our  diary  : 

i  Fourth  month,  3 — Passengers  to  the  Pacific  by 
11  breakfast  in  the  Sierras,  with  twenty  feet  of 

i  Dw  around  them ;  four  hours  later  they  find  wheat 
ir  inches  high,  and  the  next  day  see  pear  and 
aclKtrees  in  blossom. 

Fourth  month,  4 — Very  cold.  Ice  made  last  night, 
j  e-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  by  actual  measurement, 
aterday  it  was  reported  that  "  snow  from  twenty 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  solid  as  ice,  is  still  lying  in 
rious  parts  of  California." 

[Fourth  month,  5  — Snow  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  six 
:hes  deep,  and  still  falling.  The  same  evening 
'ee  inches  fell  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Fourth  month,  9 — Louisville  and  Memphis  were 
visited  by  a  severe  snow  storm,  to  the  astonishment 
of  their  oldest  inhabitants,  who  could  not  remember 
that  such  a  thing  had  ever  before  happened  in  that 
latitude  in  April.  The  storm  lasted  nearly  all  day 
at  Louisville,  but  only  two  hours  at  Memphis. 

Fourth  month,  10 — Snow  at  Erie,  Pa.,  six  inches- 
deep. 

Fourth  month,  11 — We  thus  note  frost  in  West 
Philadelphia  this  morning.  The  entire  week  ending^ 
yesterday  has  been  very  cold.  This  morning  every- 
thing stiffened  up  with  it.  Plenty  of  ice  about. 
Froze  all  day  in  the  shade. 

Fourth  month,  13 — Still  very  cold.  We  know  of 
water  having  frozen  solid  in  pipes  measuring  one 
inch  in  diameter  in  the  inside,  belonging  to  a  steam 
engine  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  splitting  said 
pipes  so  as  to  necessitate  new  ones. 

Fourth  month,  16  —  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was 
visited  by  a  tornado,  which  is  estimated  lo  have- 
destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

Fourth  month,  17 — Snow  fell  at  BinghamtoUy 
N.  Y.,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches. 

Fourth  month,  25— Snow  storms  appear  to  have 
extended  over  a  large  surface  of  country. 

Fourth  month,  28 — Snow  in  New  York. 

Fourth  month,  29— We  hear  from  Washington  t 
"For  several  hours  this  morning  a  severe  suow 
storm  prevailed,  which  is  something  unusual  for 
this  city  at  this  season  of  the  year.  At  12  o'clock, 
however,  the  snow  had  almost  entirely  disappeared."^ 

The  year  1857  has  been  referred  to  by  some,  from 
memory,  as  furnishing  corresponding  weather  with 
that  of  the  present  year  for  the  month  under  review. 
Upon  referring  to  our  diary  we  find  the  supposition 
to  be  nearly  correct.  As  we  noted  on  the  6th, 
"  mercury  down  to  twenty  degrees,  having  fallen 
thirty  degrees  in  one  hour^  while  snow  is  noted  in 
various  places  between  the  5th  and  10th,  but  noth- 
ing so  late  in  the  month  as  those  chronicled  this 
year.    The  mean  temperature  of  1857  was  45.29. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  cold  weather 
and  late  snows  have  been  very  extensive  this  season 
in  almost  every  section  of  country.  Terrible  inun- 
dations and  overflows  have  also  occurred  in  the 
west,  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  2,  1874. 


NOTICE. 

friends'  boarding  house. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  evening  of 
Fourth  month  24th,  a  report  from  the  managers  was 
read,  showing  that,  owing  to  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  past  year  and  other  reasons,  the  amount  sub- 
scribed had  not  equalled  what  they  desired,  and  that 
a  much  larger  amount  would  be  required  before  the 
Institution  could  be  started  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success. 

Much  expression  was  made  by  Friends  in  attend- 
ance, and  some  subscriptions  reported. 

A  feeling  of  interest  was  manifested,  and  a  deter- 
mination expressed  to  persevere  until  the  effort  be 
crowned  with  success.  It  was  thought  that  the  new 
board  should  make  a  thorough  canvass  m  order  to 
realize  the  funds  to  start  with  at  an  early  date. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  charter  be  obtained,  and 
this  was  referred,  for  further  consideration  and 
action,  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  who  are  as 
follows :  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Wm.  Hawkins,  Henry 
Saunders,  Stephen  Cox,  Mary  F.  Saunders,  Elizabeth- 
M.  Cooper,  Sarah  K,  Gillingham,  Sarah  Parrish,. 
Dr.  B,  Franklin  Betts,  T.  Eilwood  Chapman,  Mahlon 
K,  Paist,  Jos,  Bacon,  Sarah  F.  Middleton,  Letitia  G-^ 
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Haines,  Harriet  W.  Paist,  Emily  H.  Atkinson,  T.  Ell- 
wood  Longshore,  Abraham  W.  Haines,  Edmund 
Webster,  Wm.  J.  Gillingham,  Sarah  C.  Webster, 
Mary  A.  Tupman,  Annie  H.  Bunting,  Rebecca  N. 
Webster.  Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N".  Third 
St. ;  Clerks,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Lydia  Gillingham  ; 
Auditors,  Alfred  Moore,  J.  Lundy  Brotherton.  The 
Collecting  Committe  were  continued. 


The  Central  Committee  of  the  Indian  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  report 
to  a  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Race  Street 
Meeting  house,  on  Third-d-iy  evening  next,  5th  mo. 
12th,  at  8  o'clock.  A  general  invitation  is  extended. 

Mary  Jbanes,  Clerk. 

PIBST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Seventh- 
day  afternoon,  5th  mo.  9th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  as  many  present  as  can  conveniently  attend. 

Jos.  T.  McDowell,  Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA  PIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

Adjourned  Meeting  in  Race  Street  Meeting-house, 
on  Fifth-day  evening,  5th  mo.  14th,  at  8  o'clock. 
All  are  invited.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  )  ^ 

Annie  Calley,  j 


The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  for  organi- 
zation and  other  important  business  in  the  Central 
School  Lecture  Room,  Fifth-day  morning,  at  8 
o'clock.  Full  attendance  very  desirable.  Those 
appointed  by  the  several  schools  and  co-operate 
with  the  visiting,  are  requested  to  meet  with  them. 


friends'  book  association. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Second-day 
evening  next,  11th  inst ,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house.  Election  of  Managers  and  other 
business.  Stockholders  unable  to  attend  can  be 
represented  by  proxy.  All  interested  are  invited. 
Louisa  J.  Robebts,  Secretary. 

Henry  H.  Bentley,  President. 


childbens'  meeting. 
The  annual  gathering  of  children  connected  with 
First-day  schools,  will  take  place  to-morrow  (First- 
day)  afternoon,  at  3i  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house. Nine  or  more  schools  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  An  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  who  so  incline  to  attend.  Those  connected  with 
the  several  schools,  are  desired  to  meet  in  the  South 
Meeting  Room  at  3  o'clock. 


I  T  E  ]V£  S. 

Peopbssor  Buckman,  of  England,  claims  to  have 
discovered  one  of  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever.  A 
family  in  his  neighborhood  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  type  of  the  fever.  On  a  careful  search  of  the 
premises,  a  spout  in  the  family  pump  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  sort  of  gelatinous  matter.  Sub- 
mitting this  to  microscopic  investigation,  it  was 
found  to  be  a  fungoid  growth,  from  which  spores 
were  constantly  washed  away  by  the  flowing  water. 
He  followed  up  this  discovery  by  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  outlet  of  the  sewer  through  which  the 
drainage  of  the  town  flowed,  and  his  scientific  zeal 
was  rewarded  by  finding  fungoid  growths  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  to  those  in  the  pump  spout.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  outlet  the  fever  had  also  prevailed. 
Having  cases  of  the  fever  in  his  own  family,  he  fol-  i 
lowed  up  his  inquiry  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  ' 


water  drank  by  the  family,  and  found  in  it  minute 
spores  of  the  same  fungus.  His  conclusion  is  a 
natural  one,  that  the  fever  had  its  origin  in  the  fun- 
gus matter  taken  into  the  system,  where  it  ferments 
as  yeast  in  beer,  and  poisons  the  blood. — Boston 
Transcript. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  at  Washington,  Professor  Newcomb,  of  the 
Naval  Observatory,  a  member  of  the  commission  on 
the  transit  of  Venus,  gave  an  account  ot  the  work 
already  completed  by  the  commission,  and  the  plans 
decided  upon  for  the  observation  in  December  next. 
It  was  also  stated  that  eight  parties  will  be  sent 
from  the  United  States,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  German,  French  and  English  govern- 
ments to  compare  and  exchange  the  results  attained 
by  the  parties  sent  by  those  countries. 

The  Signal  Service  has  wrought  a  wondrous  trans- 
formation as  regards  the  perils  of  our  coast  naviga- 
tion. And  now,  greatest  triumph  of  all,  it  engirdles 
that  dangerous  coast  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cap 
Hatteras  with  a  chain  of  life-saving  stations,  and 
links  them  together  by  a  telegraph,  thus  bringing 
within  immediate  communication  points  hitherto 
far  removed  from  the  reach  of  any  timely  aid. 

Our  old  Volcano. — An  Eruptive  Mountain  in  New 
Hampshire  a  Century  ago. — The  volcanic  symptoms 
in  North  Carolina  which  have  lately  attracted  so 
much  attention  are  singularly  like  some  exhibited 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The 
scene  of  this  curious  phenomenon  was  West  River 
Mountain,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut, 
in  the  towns  of  Hinsdale  and  Chesterfield,  in  Che- 
shire county,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State, 
and  a  few  miles  x'rom  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  matter  which  we  have 
seen  is  to  be  found  in  the  once  famous  but  now 
nearly  forgotten  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
York,"  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  who  wasj^j^ 


President  of  Yale  College  from  1795  till  his  death 
in  1817.    The  account  is  given  on  page  80  of  the 
second  volume.    Dr.  Dwight  states  ihat  in  1798  he!  K 
made  a  journey  on  purpose  to  West  River  Mountain 
to  investigate  the  reported  eruption,  which  he  statesj 
occurred  twenty-three  years  before  his  visit.  He 
reports,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  spot 
that  in  1775  the  people  of  Hinsdale  were  suddenly 
alarmed  by  a  loud  noise,  resembling  the  sound  ol 
cannon,  proceeding  from  the  mountain.    One  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  Mr.  Barrett,  went  to  investigate,  and 
found  a  hole  forced  through  the  side  of  the  moun 
tain,  nexr  the  top — evidently,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
action  of  internal  fire.  The  hole  was  about  six  inchef 
in  diameter.    A  pine  tree  which  stood  near  it  waf|  Hi 
in  a  great  measure  covered  by  a  black  mineral  sub 
stance,  forced  violently  out  of  the  hole,  and  con 
sisting  chiefly  of  melted  and  calcined  iron  ore 
strongly  resembling  the  scoriae  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge.    "  It  was  forced  out  in  a  state  partially  liquid 
and  driven  with  such  violence  against  the  tree  as 
not  to  be  separated  ;^ithout  difficulty.     The  tre* 
stood  several  years  afterwards  ;  but  was  cut  down 
and  carried  away  before  we  visited  the  place.  Th< 
same  calcined  and  vitrified  substances  were,  how- 
ever, still  adhering  to  the  rocks  and  earth  in  severa 
places,  and  could  not  be  broken  off"  without  a  violea 
effort.    From  the  whole  appearance  it  was  eviden 
that  it  was  driven  against  the  cliff's  in  the  samf 
liquid  state.    The  cliff's  were  of  the  common  gra; 
granite  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  no  appearanct 
of  having  been  heated." — New  York  Post.  i 
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From  "  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner." 
WEEK-DAY  MEETINGS. 

The  assembling  of  the  multitude  together 
for  the  visible  celebration  of  worship,  is  one 
)f  the  few  practices  which  have  been  incul- 
ated  by  all  forms  of  religion  the  world  over. 
Bowever  varied  the  modes  in  which  this  pub- 
ic homage  and  worsTiip  of  the  Divine  has 
jeen  performed,  it  has  throughout  all  ages 
jeen  felt  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  every  re- 
igious  system  that  its  adherents  should  peri- 
dically  meet  together  for  the  exaltation  of 
heir  faith,  and  in  open  recognition  of  their 
llegiance  to  the  Being  whom  they  profess  to 
dore.  It  has  been  ever  held  that  visible  con- 
regational  services,  of  some  sort,  must  be  en- 
aged  in  by  the  votaries  of  every  form  of 
eligion  which  would  obtain  sway  over  the 
linds  of  men. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  need  be  no  cause 
ar  surprise  that  this  act,  which  was  common 

0  all  nations  and  races  of  mankind  at  the 
dvent  of  our  Lord  (whether  Jew  or  Gentile), 

1  not  more  specifically  enforced  in  the  page 
f  the  New  Testament.    The  duty  so  forcibly 
njoined  in  one  place  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  of 
not  neglecting  the  assembling  themselves 

pgether,"  as  the  manner  of  some  was  at  that 
'ay,  and  the  records  of  the  practice  which 
fbtained  amongst  the  believers  in  the  first  age 
f  Christianity,  would  alone  be  suflicient 
'arrant  for  us  in  maintaining  that,  under  the 
hristian  dispensation,  it  is  an  indispec sable 


duty  for  all  who  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  physical  ability,  thus  to  present  them- 
selves, as  before  their  Lord,  in  order  publicly 
to  testify  their  allegiance  to  Him,  and  to  con- 
fess His  name  openly  before  men  by  offering 
in  the  great  congregation,  as  ability  may  be 
afforded,  the  incense  of  adoration  and  of 
reverent  praise  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne. 

Apart  from  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  essen- 
tial fitness  of  such  special  homage  being  paid 
to  the  most  High,  there  is  no  mode  in  which 
a  public  testimony  to  any  cause  can  be  so 
conspicuously  borne  before  the  world,  as  by 
its  upholders  associating  periodically  in  open 
celebration  of  its  objects  and  desires.  In  a 
religious  sense,  is  it  not  this  feeling  of  com- 
bination for  a  sacred  cause  that  gave  to  the 
Songs  of  Moses,  and  to  the  Psalms  of  David, 
their  thrilling  potency,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  "sang  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea;"  or  when, 
in  Zion,  the  people  magnified  the  Lord  to- 
gether, **0h,  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down !  Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker."  "  Euter  into  His  gates  with  thanks- 
giving and  into  His  courts  with  praise." 

This  duty  of  periodical  united  gathering 
for  worship  appears  to  have  been  very  urgently 
enforced  upon  the  Jewish  people.  They  were 
enjoined  repeatedly  by  Moses,  under  the  law, 
'*  three  times  in  the  year,  to  appear  before 
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the  Lord  their  God  in  the  place  that  He 
should  choose."  They  went  up  once  every 
year  to  Shiloh,  and  afterwards  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  assembling  with  their  fellow  country- 
men, took  part  in  the  national  services  at 
which  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple assembled,  as  well  as  of  individual  sup- 
plicants, were  offered  by  the  priefcts  before  the 
altar.* 

We  know  how  efficacious  this  Divinely, 
ordained  practice  was  in  preserving  amongst 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  tiue  God,  and 
how  quickly,  when  this  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple was  abandoned,  they  iell  away  fiom  the 
worship  of  the  invisibl  e  God  of  Israel,  and 
substituted  therefor  the  bowing  the  knee  to 
the  gross  idols  and  false  gods  of  the  Heathen 
nations  around  them.  May  we  not  conclude 
that  this  remarkable  provision  for  the  peri- 
odical public  worship  of  Jehovah  by  the 
Israelites,  was  based  upon  the  very  nature  of 
man's  constitution,  which  now,  as  then,  re- 
quires, in  addition  to  family  worship  and  pri- 
vate devotions,  the  public  gatherings  and  the 
public  meeting-place? 

But  when  the  fulness  of  the  times  was 
come,  and  the  middle  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  for  ever 
broken  do\sn,  the  nationality  of  their  religion 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  toDgregating  of  the 
whole  of  the  Lord's  people  in  one  place, 
ceased  to  be  either  needful  or  practicable.  It 
was  then  that  pur  Saviour  promulgated  the 
memorable  doctrine,  that  no  longer  at  Jerusa- 
lem, nor  on  Mount  Gerizim,  alone,  was  He  to 
be  worshipped,  but  everywhere  and  in  all 
places,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Yet,  whilst 
thus  abrogating  the  decree  of  assembling  at 
any  particular  place.  He  re  enforced  the  duty 
of  gathering  together  everywhere  in  His 
name,  accompany  ing  it  with  the  blessed  promise 
that  upon  such  united  assemblies,  even  though 
it  were  but  the  two  or  three.  His  blessing 
should  rest,  and  His  heavenly  presence  be 
known. 

But  whilst  this  privilege  of  publicly  wor- 
shipping our  God  is  enjoined  on  all  believers 
in  Him,  various  sections  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  have  made  for  themselves  such  pro- 
visions for  a  practical  carrying  out  as  they 
felt  to  be  most  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  to  the  climate  in  which  they  live, 
and  the  social  condition  and  domestic  duties 
which  have  surrounded  them.  Arrangements 
which  may  have  been  well  adapted  for  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  for  the  wise  Greek,  or  the 
warlike  Koman  in  the  first  century  of  Chris- 

*  Elkanah  "  went  up  out  of  his  city  yearly  to 
worship,  and  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in 
Shiloh."  1  Sam.  i,  3,  7  and  21.  See  also  Luke  ii, 
41 ;  Acts  ii,  6,  &c. 


tianity,  may  not  prove  to  be  the  most  expe- 
dient in  this  day,  whether  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  regioLs  of  perpetual  fiost,  for  those 
living  under  a  tropical  sun,  for  the  ignorant  i 
savage  in  the  desert,  or  for  the  advanced 
civilization  of  Western  Europe  ;  and  on  this  i 
account  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
for  a  religion  which  was  to  "  cover  the  earth 
as  the  \saters  cover  the  seas,"  no  definite  lawftj 
were  laid  down  by  its  Divine  Author,  or  any 
distinctively  defined  practices  enjoined  uponii 
His  followers  as  necessary  to  their  spiritual  j| 
life  and  growth.    By  common  consent,  how-  i 
ever,  it  has  been  held  by  Christians  through-  d 
out  all  ages,  aud  wherever  situated,  that  the 
fiist  day  of  the  week  should  be  occupied  by  f( 
at  least  one  public  gathering  for  Divine  wor-  ii 
ship.    With  less  than  this,  we  believe  it  ie  lis 
impossible  for  any  professing  Christian  churcbjic 
to  hold  together,  however  much  they  may  m-k 
culcate  and  practice  the  duties  of  isolated  (a? 
religious  retirement  and  of  prayer  in  theijo 
secret  chamber.    The  assembling  of  onrselvesi  fa 
together  has  a  binding  influence  over  the  scuL  J 
of  believers,  the  loss  of  which  is  only  too  vis  it 
ible  in  those  who  attempt  to  travel  the  heaven  v 
ward  jouruey  alone,  and  apart  from  all  pub  [ 
lie  demonstrate' on  of  homage  and  of  allegiance  i. 

If  any  comiaunity  of  Christians  could  hav«  - 
afforded  to  let  go  their  privilege  of  unitec  ; 
worship,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  one  whicl  jfi 
a&sembles  without  arrangement  for  vocal  ser 
vice  of  any  kind  ;  and  yet,  probably,  there  i  ^ 
no  religious  community  which  has  more  per 
sistently  upheld  this  great  privilege,  or  whicJ  , 
has  in  spite  of  blows,  threats,  fines,  and  im 
prisonment,  persevered  in  the  practice  of  put 
lie  worship  more  diligently  than  the  Societ 
of  Friends. 

We  have  said  that  with  meetings  for  publi 
worship  less  frequently  than  once  a  week,  w 
believe  no  Church  organization  can  thriy* 
or  bear  any  adequate  fruit  to  the  praisk;^ 
of  God  ;  but  it  is  surely  most  unwise  for  usti 
limit  a  real  blessing  to  the  fewest  possib  jj^^ 
occasions.    "Shall  the  King  of  kings,  an 
Lord  of  lords  (says  the  Y.  M.  Epistle  of  176t'i  ^ 
condeLcend  to  offer  His  Divine  presence  f» 
our  good,  and  shall  we.  His  dependent  crei 
tures,  set  so  light  by  His  inestimable  kinj 
ness,  as,  either  wilfully  or  negligently,  to  Ij  ^ 
slip  those  precious  seasons  wherein  we  mig(|  i^^' 
receive  His  blessed  assistance  so  necessary  \  . 
our  help  and  salvation  ?    Shall  the  poor,  pej 
ishing  gratification  of  sense  and  self  love,  i  ^! 
any  inconveniences  of  a  trivial  naiure,  .li. 
suffered  to  prevent  our  dutiful  attendan  , 
upon  Him  in  whom  alone  stands  our  everlai  ; ' 
ing  interest  ?    Shall  a  cloudy  sky,  a  little  w  '^^ 
a  little  cold,  a  little  ease  to  the  flesh,  a  vi<  : ' 
to  a  little  earthly  gain,  or  any  common  int< 
est,  furnish  an  excuse  for  declining  this  dut  , 
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and  thereby  depriving  ourselves  of  the  blessed 
advantage,  often  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful, 
of  enjoying  heavenly  communion  together  in 
Spirit  with  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  ?" 

Passing  now  from  the  avowed  duties  of  the 
Christian  citizen  on  the  Sabbath  day,  let  us 
consider  what  may  be  required  of  him  in  re- 
ference to  the  other  days  of  the  week.  If  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  does  evidently  rest 
upon  assembled  worshippers,  we  know  well 
that  this  gracious  manifestation  is  dependent 
neither  upon  special  times  of  meeting  nor 
upon  any  special  days. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  uniformly  set 
forth  the  great  advantages  arising  from  hold 
ing  religious  meetings  in  the  week-day,  and  it 
is  almost  the  only  body  which  has  systemat- 
ically expected  of  all  its  members — men, 
women,  and  children — that  they  should  break 
way  from  their  secular  concerns  in  the  fore- 
oon,  to  assemble  for  Divine  v/orship  in  their 
arious  Meeting-houses.    It  would  be  irapos- 
ible  for  us  here  to  estimate  the  very  great 
enefits  and  lasting  blessings  which  have  at- 
ended  this  practice.    From  the  first  rise  of 
)ur  Society,  it  has  been  the  testimony  of 
Imost  every  Friend  who  has  made  progress 
n  the  Divine  life,  that  his  spiritual  growth 
las  been  intimately  interwoven  with  a  dili- 
^nt  observance  of  this  duty.    But  we  need 
ot  turn  to  the  records  of  those  who  have 
>one  before  us  for  evidence  of  the  peculiar 
enefits  of  our  Week  day  Meetings.  How 
any  now  living  amongst  us,  how  many,  even 
f  those  who  read  these  lines,  can  set  their 
al  also  to  the  truth  that  the  blessing  of  God 
as  very  markedly  attended  them  in  these 
latherings,  and  that  by  it  they  have  been  to 
lem  seasons  of  growth  in  grace  and  in  the 
nowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
lough,  perhaps,  often  held  in  outward  silence; 
□d,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  a  wander- 
■g  soul  could  also  testify  that  a  dwarfed  con 
"tion,  a  lack  of  appetite  for  Divine  things, 
„s  followed  simultaneously  with  an  habitual 
i)n-observance  of  this  practice! 
When,  therefore,  we  look  around  and  see 
)w  comparatively  few  (especially  on  the 
en's  side  amongst  us  in  the  present  day)  are 
ts.rrying  out  this   time  honored  and  most 
ofitable  usage,  it  becomes  us  very  seriously 
consider  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  quicken 
thin  the  hearts  of  all  our  members  an  in- 
ased  yearning  for  this  Christian  privilege, 
'e  believe  that  the  very  effort  of  thus  press- 
g  out  for  a  short  season  the  things  of  this 
e,  and  devoting  to  Divine  things  an  hour 
more  of  the  best  portion  of  the  business 
y,  is  in  itself  good  ;  it  also  displays  our 
itimony  to  the  importance  of  the  things  of 
srnity  in  a  way  that  no  evening  meetings 


on  a  week-day  can  accomplish. 

The  position  of  those  who  are  the  week  long 
immersed  in  this  world's  concerns,  is  one 
especially  needing  the  spiritual  help  which  is 
often  vouchsafed  at  these  week  day  gather- 
ings. It  gives  the  Christian  tradesman  a  tem- 
porary respite  from  the  all-engrossing  cares 
of  his  business,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  value  of  this  safeguard  against  our  being 
engulphed  in  the  vortex  of  this  world's  affairs, 
increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  according  to  the 
obstacles  which  array  themselves  against  its 
accomplishment.  The  greater  the  difficulties 
in  our  thus  sparing  the  time,  the  greater 
would  seem  the  need  that  we  should  so  do. 
Of  this  we  feel  assured,  that  they  who  are  the 
most  oppressed,  and  half-buried  under  worldly 
avocations,  are  the  very  persons  who,  in  the 
language  of  this  address,  can  least  afford  to 
dispense  with  all  week-day  meetings  for 
Divine  worship.  They  become  almost  a  ne- 
cessity for  such,  in  order  that  they  may  rise 
above  that  earthly  spirit  which  would  en- 
velope iheir  very  souls. 

It  is  probably  from  a  feeling  of  this  kind, 
and  from  a  desire  to  supply  an  inward  want 
felt  by  Christian  men  of  all  classes,  that  those 
week  day  services,  which  have  been  instituted 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  city  for  men  actively 
engaged  in  commerce,  have  been  adopted  by 
some  other  commercial  towns.  We  cannot 
speak  to  the  successfulness  of  these  efforts  in 
their  highest  sense  ;  but  if  a  portion  of  silence 
could  be  also  introduced  into  such  seasons  of 
withdrawing  from  the  multitude,  and  of  draw- 
ing unto  God,  it  needs  no  experimental  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  fact  that  such  oppor- 
tunities must  be  fraught  with  benefit  to  the 
world-oppressed  deaizens  of  commerce  in  our 
teeming  cities. 

We  feel  that  in  thus  striving  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  public  worship  in  the  forenoon  of 
week-days,  there  is  occasion  for  great  charity, 
and  great  sympathy  towards  those  who  may 
find  the  difficulties  of  thus  periodically  break- 
ing off  from  business  concerns  apparently  in- 
superable. But  knowing  how  very  largely  we 
become  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  how  very 
few  concerns  there  are  in  which  the  principals 
cannot  devote  an  hour  in  the  morning  for  any 
urgent  special  business  which  may  arise  for 
money-making;  we  believe  that  if  this  reli- 
gious engagement  were  placed  in  the  same 
category  of  urgency  and  of  primary  import- 
ance to  our  prosperity,  the  way  would  very 
largely  be  opened  for  the  religious  men  of 
commerce  to  break  away  from  his  secular 
pursuits. 

The  situation  of  those  who  are  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  is,  as  we  may  readily  perceive. 
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one  of  much  greater  difficulty.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  most  trading  con- 
<3erns  is  so  nicely  apportioned  to  the  work 
that  has  to  be  accomplished,  that,  practically, 
it  becomes  impossible  for  assistants  or  servants 
to  abandon  their  work  unless  by  the  freewill 
and  consent  of  their  employers ;  and  the  good 
habit  thus  lost  when  young,  is  too  seldom  re- 
newed when  the  youth  becomes  his  own  mas- 
ter. For  such  younger  and  dependent  mem- 
bers, therefore,  who  are  deprived  of  these 
precious  opportunities  for  religious  fellowship, 
the  Church  must  ever  have  a  deep  sympathy. 
Any  arrangement  by  which  they  can  be  as- 
sisted in  their  heavenward  course  should  be 
welcomed  by  their  more  privileged  brethren. 
They  are  often  not  on  y  unable  to  share  in 
the  benefits  derived  from  these  public  leli- 
gious  meetings,  but  are  very  unfavorably  situ- 
ated for  regular  family  worship  or  religious 
retirement.  These  do,  indeed,  need  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  Church,  and  the  shepherd- 
ing of  Christ's  ministers  ;  and  for  such  we  are 
assuredly  bound,  as  a  people  professing  over- 
sight of  its  members,  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment for  evening  public  worship  which  may 
be  best  adapted  to  their  case.  We  are  aware 
that  in  several  places  such  a  course  has  been 
adopted.  We  can  heartily  wish  it  Godspeed ; 
but,  as  already  expressed,  we  feel  a  great 
jealousy  of  allowing  even  this  wise  provision 
to  supersede  our  ancient  practice  of  morning 
meetings,  wherein  little  children,  and  invalids 
especially,  can  mingle  in  worship  with  the 
aged  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Church,  with 
the  strong  men  surfeited  with  business  cares, 
and  the  anxious  Marthas  "careful  over  many 
things."      *        *  *  * 

But  whilst  we  would  leave  it  to  individual 
meetings  to  decide  whether  the  forenoon  or 
the  evening  be  the  time  most  adapted  to  their 
respective  conditions,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  the  importance  of  Christians  gener- 
ally not  resting  content  with  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath  day  alone.  We  all  admit  in 
theory  the  desirability  that  our  religious  and 
secular  concerns  should  be  more  interwoven  in 
our  daily  lives,  so  that  the  sharp  lines  of  de- 
marcation which  we  are  apt  to  draw  may  be 
lessened.  We  rightly  inculcate  the  doctrine 
that  all  our  actions  should  be  carried  on  with 

fervency  of  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  and 
that  in  whatever  ajfairs  we  may  be  engaged, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  keep  the  Lord  ever 
before  us,  doing  all  in  His  fear,  and  as  in  His 
,3ight,  so  that  the  leaven  of  our  religious  life 
may  permeate  all  that  we  undertake. 

Seeing  how  very  large  a  portion  of  men's 
lives  is  naturally  and  necessarily  occupied 
with  this  world's  concerns,  can  it  be  right  that 
only  a  portion  of  one  day  in  the  week  should 
be  devoted  to  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
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the  Lord's  goodness,  and  to  the  worship  of  [ 
His  ever  excellent  name  ?    It  is  in  vain  that 
we  preach  with  our  lips  the  Saviour's  doctrine 
to  our  children,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  righteousness,"  if  we  afford  no 
kind  of  example  in  this  respect.  If  we  habit- 
ually devote  the  whole  of  six  days  in  the 
week  to  business  concerns  absenting  ourselves  ^' 
from  all  week-day  meetings  for  worship,  how 
can  our  children  believe  that  we   are  in 
earnest  in  what  we  advise,  or  serious  concern- 
ing the  claims  and  needs  of  our  own  souls? 
Are  we  not  thereby  ipstilling  into  them  the 
idea  that  "  the  one  thing  needful  "  is  practi 
cally  of  less  importance  than  success  in  life 
or  the  accumulation  of  riches?    It  is  a  true 
saying  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words 
and  if  our  actions  on  all  the  days  iu  whicli[J^| 
we  are  allowed  by  law  to  work  are  for  self  ° 
aggrandizement,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  thingf 
temporal,  what  marvel  if  the  children  groy 
up  into  the  same  pernicious  course  of  acting 
as  well  as  thinking.    It  is  this  inconsistenc} 
of  Christian  practice  with  Christian  prin 
ciples  that  has  turned  many  aside  from  th( 
path  of  religious  devotedness.  Justifyin^F 
themselves  in  following  the  example  of  thos<r 
they  love,  the  young  insensibly  adopt  oup 
worldly  practices,  irrespective  of  all  our  wisp 
counsels  and  admirable  profession.    In  conf  'j 
sideration  of  these  things  may  we  takegreateF  ,' 
heed  unto  our  ways,  that  by  that  mostpoweiF 
ful  of  incentives  to  right  action,  an  uprigh  '^^ 
example,  we  may  be  amongst  the  number  c  fj^ 
the  wise  ;  for  "  they  that  be  wise  shall  shin  ™ 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  the 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  sta)^"^ 
for  ever  and  ever." 

Neither  can  we  give  place  to  the  argumen 
that  because  the  Christian  believer  can  seiw}' 
God  in  secret  at  all  times,  therefore,  these  pe 
iodical  gatherings  are  non  essential  to  h"J^ 
religious  growth.    Experience  has  invariab  * 
shown  that  those  who  are  most  diligent 
private  religious  retirement  are  amongst  tl 
most  regular  in  public  worship ;  and  the  co 
verse  is,  we  believe,  equally  true,  that  the 
who  most  value  public  worship  will  be  foui 
amongst  that  number  who  most  highly  pri 
opportunities  for  private  devotion  and  inwa 
prayer.    It  is  such  as  these  that  "  go  on  war 
from  strength  to  strength  ;  every  one  of  the 
in  Zion  appeareth  before  God."  They 
indeed  "  renew  their  strength  "  by  the  rec 
rocal  influence  upon  their  souls  of  public  a 
private  cevotion  ;  they  mount  upwards  as 
the  wings  of  eagles ;  they  run  without  bei 
weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

We  do  not  assert  that  the  two  practi' 
must  necessarily  co-exist  in  the  Christian  li 
I  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  man  who  is  s 
matically  remiss  in  public  worship,  and  d 
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ot  also  neglect  the  Saviour's  command  to 
nter  into  the  closet,  and  having  shut  the 
oor,  pray  unto  his  Father  in  secret.  So  far, 
her^fore,  as  our  argument  applies  to  the  duty 
f  publicly  assembling  together,  it  is  not  as 
etracting  from,  but  rather  adding  to,  the 
rimary  duty  of  individual  worship  and  in- 
ard  retirement  of  soul ;  and  if  rightly 
irried  out,  it  will  increase  our  desires  after 
lore  frequent  occasions  of  drawing  near  unto 
le  Lord  in  secret,  as  well  as  increase  the 
recious  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

The  remaining  point  in  the  address  to  which 
e  would  specially  invite  notice  is,  that  they 
ho  do  habitually  attend  should  seek  to  be 
repared,  on  meeting  with  their  friends,  to 
ft  up  their  hearts  in  filial  trust,  that  these 
asons  may  be  indeed  times  of  spiritual  re- 
Bshing  and  profit  to  others  as  well  as  to 

emselves. 

It  may  be  that  for  want  of  this  fervency 
spirit  and  prayerful  attitude  before  going 
our  religious  meetings,  there  is  often  a  con- 
juent  lack  of  spiritual  sensibility  and  life 
the  meeting  afterwards.    We  commend  in 
is  respect  the  words  of  our  late  dear  friend 
hn  T.  Rice,  which,  though  uttered  in  pri- 
te,  may  now  profitably  be  repeated  :  "  For 
my  years  (said  he)  I  have  never  gone  to 
ieting  without  first  asking,  on  my  knees, 
'  a  blessing  on  the  assembly."    This  pre- 
^ration  of  heart  often  enabled  him  at  these 
B  sons  not  only  to  partake  of  the  heavenly 
r  nna  for  himself,  but  to  impart  of  that 
yich  was  given  to  him,  to  the  edification 
a  l  consolation  of  his  fellow-worshippers. 

\.  united  prayerfulness  of  soul  amongst  all 
V  0  assemble  has  oftimes  caused  a  flowing 
a  "  from  vessel  to  vessel,"  so  that  during  the 
t;  e  of  silence,  as  well  as  of  utterance,  the 

Ird's  power  is  felt  to  reign  over  all.  Then 
ts  fullest  sense  are  we  enabled  to  compre- 
id  the  meaning  of  united  worship,  and  the 
e  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
fiereverthis  inward  experience  of  the  vital- 
I  and  beauty  and  majestic  simplicity  of 
ristian  worship  is  felt,  as  well  as  descanted 
[there  will  the  living  bread  be  broken,  and 
living  waters  be  discovered.  Drawing 
|i  joy  the  waters  out  of  the  wells  of  salva- 
I  for  themselves,  and  having  fellowship 
I  with  another,  the  invitation  will  go  forth 
j)  others,  in  the  language  of  the  beloved 
liple,  "  That  ye  may  have  fellowship  with 
I  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
"her  and  with  His  Sjn  Jesus  Christ." 

i      — — 

■|  For  Friends'  Intelligenosr. 

Ml  WILLIAM  J.  BALL. 

Dienclose  a  notice  of  the  death  of  one  of  my 
11  [Students  and  friends.    He  came  to  my 


school  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1826,  when  a 
friendship  began,  which  only  ended  with  his 
death.  His  early  opportunities  were  very 
limited,  his  father  having  died  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  old.  He  was  one  of  those 
self-made  men  whose  characters  it  is  interest- 
ing to  contemplate,  and  instructive  to  study. 
William  J.  Ball  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1874,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Water- 
ford,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  in  1814,  went  to  Indi- 
ana in  1833,  and  became  a  distinguished 
engineer  of  that  State. 

B.  Hallowell. 
Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  4th  mo.  20th,  1874. 

A  paper  of  Terre  Haute  says  of  him  : 

"  Mr.  Ball  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  culture.  He  was  always 
profoundly  interested  in  scientific  subjects,  and 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  hu- 
manity and  progress  of  the  world.  He  had  no 
inordinate  veneration  for  the  past,  but  great 
respect  for  the  present,  and  faith  for  the  future. 
He  was  an  original  thinker.  He  embraced 
few  ready-made  opinions.  He  held  it  to  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  think  and 
reason,  and  judge  for  himself.  He  was  no 
worshipper  at  the  feet  of  authority.  He  was 
of  Quaker  antecedents,  and  he  held  always  to 
that  beautiful  and  simple  faith.  It  harmon- 
ized with  his  deeper  life.  Utter  lack  of  dis- 
play, ostentation  and  show,  was  one  of  his 
strongest  characteristics. 

"  His  extreme  modesty  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  once  made  a  professional 
Report,  covering  between  thirty  and  forty 
pages  of  legal  cap  paper,  in  which  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  I  did  not  once  appear,  and  he 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  omission  until 
a  friend  called  his  attention  to  it. 

"  He  was  *  a  just  and  loving  man.'  He  was 
a  true  and  generous  friend  ;  and  although  the 
successful  manager  of  large  interests,  he  was 
guileless  as  a  child.  His  last  illness  was  a 
good  exemplification  of  his  patience  and  un- 
selfishness. Though  suffering  greatly  at  times, 
his  constant  effort  was  that  he  &iiould  not  be 
a  source  of  trouble  or  anxiety  to  his  family 
and  friends."       .       .  .... 


From  the  Cliristian  Register. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPIRIT  OF  REVELATION. 

BY  E.   B.  WILLSON, 

.....  The  light  that  comes  down  from 
a  star  falls  on  a  rock,  on  the  desert,  on  the 
sea.  It  tells  nothing.  But  somewhere  on 
the  broad  face  of  the  earth  is  a  little  lens 
which  the  palm  of  the  hand  might  cover  ;  it 
takes  away  a  veil,  and  the  glory  of  the  starry 
heavens   is   made   known   to  human  eyes. 
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More.  One  huraan  eye  applied  to  the  tel- 
escope sees  nothing  but  a  new  accession  of 
light, — a  wider  disc,  a  brighter  blaze.  An- 
other, receiving  the  same  optical  impression, 
and  no  more,  finds  other  veils  drawn  aside  : 
magnitudes,  distances,  motions,  attractions, 
ail  before  unknown,  are  revealed. 

The  methods  by  which  revelations  of  truth 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  come  are  doubt- 
less various,  and  are  of  various  degrees  of 
clearness  and  intensity.  But  all  assume  a 
spirit  of  revelation  in  man  also ;  and  that 
that  spirit  of  revelation  may  be  of  various 
degrees  of  clearness,  perfectness  and  power  of 
vision.  The  apostle  dissipates  the  idea  that 
he  deemed  all  revelations  to  be  a  matter  of 
immediate  and  direct  gift.  For  though  he 
prayed  God  to  give  the  spirit  of  revelation  to 
bis  friends  in  Ephesus,  he  indicates  imme- 
diately that  he  expected  it  to  come  by  the 
natural  channels  of  intelligence,  as  one,  at 
least,  of  its  methods  of  communication  ;  for 
he  adds,  **  The  eyes  of  your  mind  being  en 
lightened."  The  spirit  of  revelation,  we  must 
infer,  would  be  a  spirit  desiring  revelation, 
believing  it  possible,  and  seeking  for  the 
truth  with  an  earnest  zeal.  It  would  be  a 
spirit  of  teachableness  and  of  humility;  a 
feeling  conscious  of  needing  illumination,  and 
glad  of  guidance  through  the  shadowy  paths 
of  human  ignorance.  I  have  called  to  notice 
this  expression,  "The  spirit  of  revelation," 
then,  because  of  its  contrast  with  that  com- 
mon idea  that  revelation  was  a  finished,  once- 
for-ali  disclosure  of  divine  truth,  when,  as 
revelation,  it  was  completed. 

Many  like  it  better  so.    They  do  not  like 

£0  be  always  building  or  moving  

.  „  .  Those  revelations  which  concern  the 
life,  the  affections,  the  true  ends  of  character, 
for  the  most  part  cost  us  no  very  long  or  pain- 
ful search.  In  other  ways  they  cost  us  much. 
But  it  is  not  the  cost  of  a  long  and  painful 
search.  They  only  require  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  which  is  the  organ  of  revelation, 
as  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  path  of  duty. 
To  be  willing,  desirous  to  do  the  will  of 
heaven  is  fitness  for  seeing  doctrine  in  that 
kind.  But  there  is  a  longing  for  other  knowl- 
edge as  the  mind  of  man  advances  and  ex- 
pands. He  asks  concerning  himself:  "Whence 
am  I?"  and  ''What  am  I?"  and  "What 
does  this  being  of  mine  import,  and  whither 
tend?"  and  "  Who,  or  what,  is  that  Infinite 
Cause  out  of  which  I  came  ?"  "  How  much 
it  possible  to  be  known  of  human  life,  not  as 
to  its  present  order  merely,  but  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate destiny?''  and  "  AVhat  other  knowledge 
is  there  for  me  ?"  Now  the  inquiry  has  be- 
<^ome  a  different  one  :  full  of  interest.  But 
we  can  live  ;  can  love  and  help  one  another  ; 
speak  the  truth  ;  and  seek  to  fulfill  the  law 


written  on  our  hearts,  if  we  cannot  answer 
these  questions,  or  till  we  can.  This  is  a 
knowledge,  nevertheless,  how  much  to  be 
desired!  With  what  hunger  of  soul  to  be 
sought  after !  The  revelations  of  God  to 
this  desire  are  found  in  the  life  of  the  soul 
itself.  Its  desires  show  its  nature.  They  point 
to  their  answers.  Experience  throws  light 
daily  upon  the  questions  who  we  are,  and  who 
he  is,  whose  law  and  providence  run  through 
human  life  and  all  human  history,  and  the 
entire  universe  as  well.  Our  experience,  sup- 
plemented by  the  experiences  of  others,  shows 
us  what  humanity  is  ;  and  the  discovery  is 
made  that  in  all  souls  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  in  one  great  longing  and  hope, 
reaching  out  the  hands  ever  towards  the  In- 
finite ;  infinite  mystery  of  Might ;  infinite 
deep  of  Love,  out  of  which  our  affections 
came  ;  infinite  life  springing  up  to  life  within 
us,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  that  it 
is  this :  life  behind  all  other  life.  That 
whereas  our  life  is  not  ours,  a  stream  from 
we  know  not  whence,  there  is  an  inextin- 
guishable faith  in  us  which  traces  it  back  to 
the  infinite  Unknown  c  Jt  of  which  all  things 
come  ;  as  every  flo".ing  stream  is  finally 
traced,  not  to  the  little  spring  among  the 
hills,  but  to  the  clouds,  and  the  ocean,  and 
the  unvisited  regions  of  atmospheric  space, 
in  whose  inexhaustible  cells  it  had  been 
gathered  and  stored,  and  thence  distrib- 
uted. 

The  spirit  of  revelation  in  us  prophesies  of 
revelations  to  come,  expects  them,  watches 
for  them,  and  receives  them  with  a  thirst  and 
gladness  that  are  never  satisfied.    By  farther 
enlightening  of  the  mind  it  hopes  to  see  bet- 
ter.   By  the  purifying  of  the  heart  it  wipes 
the  obscuring  damps  and  dust  gathered  in  the 
worldly  ways  from  the  soul's  lenses  of  sight. 
By  obedience  to  the  truth  it  grows  more  sensi- 
tive to  its  touch,  and  surer  of  its  nature  and 
its  meaning.    By  ceaseless  pursuit  and  prayer 
it  climbs  to  higher  peaks,  where  the  eye 
ranges  farth'^r,  and  v.ith  less  obstructions.  It 
meets  the  wisdom  of  God  on  its  way,  coming. 
The  revelation  from  above  always  shining 
like  the  light,  it  learns  to  see  from  afar,  to 
welcome  with  gratitude,  whether  it  confirms 
or  denies  the  forerunning  desire  and  habituali 
thought;  it  withdraws  the  curtains  of  self'IKjj, 
love,  prejudice  and  darkening  ignorance,  or  {j^j 
endeavors  to,  that  whatever  truth  is  shining  inl  • 
heaven  may  stream  in  unhindered.     It  isi  ipj^ 
willing  to  live  in  tents ;  to  have  no  resting-i  ijj^, 
place  of  final  belief,  no  house  of  knowlegei  jj^^j 
all  built,  finished,  sealed  and  touched  withi 
the  topmost  grace,  if  only  it  may  grow  inj  ^^^^ 
wisdom,  and  find  new  knowledge  to  guide  its  |^^^ 
steps  from  day  to  day,  and  be  conscious  that.j 
however  its  beliefs  change,  or  its  paths  winds  j^^^ 
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\&  faith,  as  a  simple  trust,  never  wavers  and 
lever  fears. 

It  is  natural  to  some  minds  to  desire  and  to 
lemand  clearness  and  distinctness  in  every- 
;hing.;  ,in  all  knowledge ;  even  in  all  prophe- 
sies and  all  visions.  Vagueness  creates  a  sus- 
>icion  of  unreality.    What  is  not  clear,  and 
ixed,  and  possible  of  definition  they  have  no 
lat  for.    And  yet  the  very  conditions  of  hu- 
Qan  experience,  and   the  imperfectness  of 
luman  nature  and  human  knowledge  show 
bat  almost  all  our  knowledge  is  clear  only 
n  the  side  next  us,  and  not  very  far.  Soon 
re  come  to  the  limits  of  the  clearly  known  ; 
^hat  is  beyond  we  dimly  perceive,  we  half 
now  it,  and  must  wait  until  we  can  come  up 
ith  it  and  verify  it.    Of  course  this  must 
e  true  especially  with  that  science  that  re- 
ites  to  religion,  to  life,  to  God,  and  to  our 
wn  destiny.    A  religion  with  no  mystery, 
ith  no  unknown  depths  and  heights,  no  il- 
miitable  vastness,  would  be  no  religion  at  all. 
"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be," 
iid  the  aged  apostle.    If  the  traditions  of 
Q  church  miy  be  relied  on,  this  was  written 
7  a  very  old  man.    In  his  youth  he  was  the 
beloved  disciple,"  the  most  intimate  friend 
'  Jesus.    His  place  had  been  in  the  bosom 
'  Jesus.    If  any  body  might  be  supposed  to 
ive  received  all  Jesus  had  to  teach,  it  was 
!.    Yet  here  he  is  vaguely  saying,  as  he 
)ks  into  the  future,  it  doth  not  appear  yet 
lat  we  shall  be.    This  much  I  see :  that  we 
m^W  go  on  to  be  more  than  ever  sons  of  God ; 
r  Dre  like  him  who  taught  us  that  we  are  sons 
<  God.    But  I  have  nothing  definite  to  teach 
l^ond  this  present  certainty  that  we  are  sons 
(  God  now,  and  shall  become  nothing  less 
1  any  change.     Paul  illustrates  it  by  the 
^  )wth  of  a  child  to  a  man.    When  I  was  a 
■i  ild  I  saw  things  with  a  child's  eyes  ;  when 
l  ecarae  a  man  I  ceased  to  be  childish.  Yet 
t ;  man  is  but  a  child  man-grown.  There 
"v  s  no  precise  day  when  the  child  disap- 
(  ired,  and  the  man  came  in  his  place.  And 
t|3  mental  and  soul  growth  came  all  by  rev- 
;  ttions,  taking  away  successively  the  veils  of 
i:  orance,  litte  by  little. 
Tesus  was  often  indefinite  and  vague,  or 
"Siaaedso  to  those  who  heard.  He  seems  often 
t  lave  had  occasion  to  say:  "Ye  cannot 
u  lerstand  it  yet.    It  is  too  new  to  you.  You 
h  e  not  come  to  it.    You  will  know  by-and- 
'    In  cases  where  he  appears  to  have  tried 
t<  >e  plain,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  so 
t<  Qinds  more  instructed,  and  capable  of  re- 
ct  ing  the  truth,  they  many  times  failed  to 
^jp  his  meaning.    Sometimes  his  words,  not 
«erstood  at  the  time,  came  back  to  them 
■Awards,  when  their  experience  had  deep- 
nl)  and  their  souls  had  grown,  and  their 
™ds  were  expanded  ;  and  as  they  remem- 


bered it,  they  understood  him  better.  In 
other  cases  they  probably  never  knew  quite 
what  had  been  his  meaning.  It  was  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  inevitable.  It 
will  be  so  still.  But  if  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tioa  be  in  us,  we  shall  see  more  as  we  go  on. 
Revelation  will  follow  revelation  all  the  life 
long.  Curtains  will  be  drawn  away  from 
before  the  truths  we  long  and  seek  for.  The 
Spirit  of  eternal  truth  will  find  a  witness 
within  U3.  We  shall  know  His  voice.  We 
shall  recognize  that  strength  that  comes  we 
know  not  whence,  in  the  hour  of  need,  as 
his ;  that  peace  which  tranquilizes  our  trou- 
bled souls  when  beset  by  sorrow  and  calamity, 
we  shall  recognize  as  the  breath  of  His  Spirit ; 
that  energy  of  desire  and  aspiration,  which 
struggles  with  the  old  man  and  his  deeds  and 
temptations,  and  would  put  on  the  new  man, 
clothed  in  the  strength  of  righteousness  and 
the  grace  of  truth,  we  shall  know  as  the  call 
of  his  Father  spirit,  to  come  up  higher  into 
life  everlasting. 


LOCAL,  INFORMATION. 

Charles  W.  Searing  and  wife,  of  Scipio, 
Cayuga  Co.,  and  Julia  E  Kester,  of  Macedon, 
N.  Y.,  under  appointment  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittees of  Genesee  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings, 
have  started  for  the  Santee  Agency,  the  latter 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  village  matron. 
They  are  accompanied  by  John  Searing,  an 
approved  minister  and  brother  of  Charles,  and 
they  propose  to  go  by  way  of  Omaha. 

They  hope  to  return  in  time  to  report  to 
the  Indian  Committee  before  our  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Benjamin  Chase. 
Maeedon,  5th  mo.  4th,  1874. 


Matthew  Henry  tells  a  story  of  a  great 
statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who 
retired  from  public  life  in  his  latter  days  and 
gave  himself  up  to  serious  thought.  His 
former  gay  companions  came  to  visit  him, 
and  told  him  he  was  becoming  melancholy, 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  serious  ;  for  all  are 
serious  round  about  me.  God  is  serious  in 
observing  us;  Christ  is  serious  in  interceding 
for  us ;  the  truths  of  God  are  serious  ;  our 
spiritual  enemies  are  serious  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  ruin  us,  and  why  then  should  not  you 
and  I  be  serious  too  ?"  Don't  laugh  at  relig- 
ion ! 


CRAP 

PROM    unpublished  LETTERS. 


I  have  sometimes  thought  we  fail  of  being 
all  we  might  be  to  a  fellow-traveller,  by  not 
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more  freely  unfolding  our  different  experi- 
ences. Perhaps  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  in  the  storehouse  of  memory  some  inci- 
dent connected  with  our  spiritual  life,  which, 
if  related,  would  be  to  some  other  pilgrims  as 
face  answering  to  face  in  a  glass,  and  thus  be 
an  encouragement,  as  showing  that  no  new 
thing  had  happened  unto  them. 

We  may  also  be  ourselves  instructed  by  a 
review  of  our  past  steps,  for  on  looking  back 
we  can  sometimes  understand  more  clearly  or 
see  more  plainly  the  paths  by  which  we  have 
been  led,  than  when  under  the  pressure  of  the 
then  present  exercise. 

These  thoughts  have  brought  vividly  to  my 
remembrance  one  of  my  early  experiences, 
when  travelling  with  a  valued  ministering 
friend  as  her  companion.  It  shows  the  close 
connection  between  minds  thus  engaged,  and 
the  importance  of  individual  faithfulness  to 
the  pointings  of  Truth. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  Friend  had 
an  appointed  meeting  in  a  county  town  where 
there  were  no  Friends.  A  large  company 
came  together.  Very  unexpectedly  to  my- 
self, my  feelings  were  withdrawn  from  sym- 
pathy with  my  friend,  and  centered  in  an  in- 
dividual exercise,  which  I  soon  felt  belonged 
to  the  assembled  company,  but  to  me  it  ap 
peared  impossible  that  I  could  take  part  of 
the  vocal  service  of  such  a  meeting.  I  there- 
fore sat  waiting  for  my  friend  to  arise,  but 
she  was  silent ;  and  we  sat  long  in  what  was 
to  me  an  oppressive  silence.  At  last  I  yield- 
ed, and  expressed  the  few  words  that  were  on 
my  mind.  Immediately  as  I  took  my  seat, 
my  friend  arose,  repeated  my  last  words,  and 
continued  the  subject  at  considerable  length. 
After  the  meeting,  she  turned  to  me  with  the 
query,  "Why  didst  thou  hold  out  so  long 
against  conviction  ?  If  thou  hadst  not  spoken 
I  could  have  said  nothing,  for  I  was  in  bonds." 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  have  re- 
cently had  an  experience  which  enables  me 
to  sympathize  more  fully  than  I  then  did  with 
my  valued  friend,  when  she  said  she  "  was  in 
bonds,"  because  of  my  unfaithfulness.  At 
one  of  our  late  Monthly  Meetings,  my  feel- 
ings in  the  first  meeting  were  arrested,  and 
brought  under  exercise,  but  my  spirit  was 
bound, — there  was  no  liberty  for  expression. 
In  the  business  meeting,  the  faithiulness  of 
one  of  our  young  friends,  whose  voice  is  rarely 
heard  among  us,  opened  my  way,  and  I  was 
relieved  by  the  expression  of  a  few  words,  and 
comforted.  We  subsequently  met,  and  op- 
portunity offered  for  me  to  tell  her  that  I 
could  not  have  said  a  word  if  she  had  not 
opened  the  way. 

Surely  through  individual  faithfulness  we 
may  be  helpful,  one  to  another ;  and  I  want 
our  young  friends  to  feel  that  the  travail  of 


their  spirits  in  our  meetings  is  recognized  by 
their  older  friends. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  16,  1874. 


Yearly  Meeting. — The  meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  convened  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9tb 
inst.  The  attendance  was  thought  to  be  un-^ 
usually  large.  Several  Friends  from  New 
York  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  were 
present  with  minutes,  which  were  read  with 
acceptance,  and  a  welcome  was  extended  alsa 
to  those  who  were  there  without  minutes. 

The  gathering  influence  of  heavenly  love 
early  overspread  the  assembly  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  under  whi^h  various  testimonies 
were  borne,  inciting  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  that  our  lives  might  be  in  corres- 
pondence with  our  high  and  holy  profession 
of  being  led  by  the  unerring  Spirit.  Utter- 
ance was  given  to  an  earnest  petition  for  Di- 
vine guidance  and  protection,  and  that  our 
approaching  Yearly  Meeting  might  be  a  sea- 
son of  favor  and  profit,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
love  might  so  abound  that  we  should  be  quali- 
fied to  enter  into  near  sympathy,  one  with 
another,  bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  thus 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  The  afternoon  session 
was  one  of  equal  favor,  and  the  business 
throughout  was  transacted  in  great  harmony, 
calling  forth  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of! 
the  favor,  under  a  sense  of  which  the  meeting 
closed,  to  meet  again  next  year,  with  Divine 
permission. 

The  meetings  on  First-day  morning  were 
well  attended.  The  children's  meeting,  held 
at  Fifteenth  &  Race  Sts.,  in  the  afternoon,  was 
large  and  interesting,  and  appeared  to  give 
general  satisfaction,  though  very  many  per- 
sons present  were  unable  to  obtain  seats. 
The  Spruce  St.  afternoon,  and  the  usual  even- 
ing meetings  were  also  held  ;  and  one  by  ap- 
pointment of  Samuel  J.  Levick,  at  Gira: 
Avenue  Meeeting  House. 

Both  branches  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  co: 
vened  at  the  accustomed  hour  and  place,  o 
Second-day  morning,  with  full  attendance  o\ 
the  women's  side.    All  the  Representatives 
were  present  except  eight. 
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Minutes  for  the  following  ministers  and 
their  companions  were  read,  viz. :  John  and 

E try  Needles  and  Samuel  Townsend,  from 
Itimore ;  Esther  Haviland,  from  Chappa- 
and  her  companion  Catharine  S.  Vail, 
and  Wm.  Way,  from  Nottingham.  Expres- 
sion was  given  to  feelings  of  thankfulness,  for 
,  the  company  of  these  and  other  friends  who 
are  among  us,  without  minutes,  from  the 
various  Yearly  Meetings. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  constitu- 
ent branches,  and  from  Fishing  Creek  half 
I  fear's  meeting. 

I    Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
i  jyhich  we  correspond  were  read,  and  their 
contents  felt  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  The 
J  lubjects  introduced  by  the  above,  called  forth 
f  inuch  expression.  The  evils  that  stalk  through 
5  the  land,  like  Goliah  of  Gath,  of  great  sta- 
r.ure,  and  defying  the  army  of  Truth  and  moral 
progress,  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  duty  of 
!|vomen  to  deepen  their  efforts  for  the  removal 
\if  vice  and  intemperance,  was  feelingly  and 
ilolemnly  urged;  and  while  there  may  be 
ijome  laboring  in  this  cause  in  a  way  that 
liffers  from  our  own,  we  were  exhorted  to  be 
aithful  and  earnest,  doing  our  part,  as  De- 
lorah  of  old,  through  whom  deliverance  was 
7rought  to  Israel.  The  more  men  and  women 
re  united  in  earnest  prayer  and  supplication 
3r  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  the 
reater  will  be  the  result.    If  we  would  be 
istruraents,  we  must  stand  in  the  qualifica- 
ton  that  comes  from  above;  this  will  give  us 
'capons  of  warfare  to  availinglygo  forward, 
t  is  when  we  attempt  to  go  in  our  own 
|:rength  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  car- 
ied  away. 

We  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  look  care- 
illy  to  our  expenditures,  that  we  be  not 
)und  encouraging  extravagance — to  remem- 
er  that  we  have  two  lives  to  live^  and  not 
iffer  ourselves  to  be  brought  under  the 
ifluence  of  wordly  pursuits,  to  the  neglect  of 
le  higher  life.  Words  of  encouragement 
i  ere  extended  to  the  beloved  young  women, 
id  they  were  invited  to  come  into  the  beauty 
that  faith,  that  leads  to  moderation  and 
mperauce,  to  love  and  charity,  that  they 
ay  be  strengthened  and  built  up  thereby, 
id  know  an  overcoming  of  the  world. 

i 

■ 

ii 


Tender  allusions  were  made  to  the  bereave- 
ments that  have  been  experienced  among  our 
friends  here  and  in  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  we  were  exhorted  not  to  dwell  upon  these, 
but  to  number  our  blessings.  Further  infor- 
mation must  be  deferred  till  next  week. 

The  stockholders  of  Friends'  Book  Asso- 
ciation held  their  first  annual  meeting  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house  on  Second  day  evening. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  much  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  enterprise. 

A  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  read,  and  an  election  held  for 
twelve  Directors  to  serve  the  ensuing  year. 
All  the  members  of  the  former  Board  were 
re-elected.  Interesting  addresses  by  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  and  others,  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  the  remaining  shares 
of  stock  were  nearly  all  taken. 

The  active  workers  in  this  cause  were  much 
encouraged,  and  the  belief  was  expressed  that 
the  Board  would  be  able  at  once  to  proceed 
in  the  matter. 

Holy  Days. — "Let  no  man,  therefore, 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink  or  in  respect 
of  a  holy  day  or  of  the  new  moon  or  of  the 
Sabbath,"  is  an  Apostolic  injunction,  which 
Friends  from  their  earliest  existence  as  a  body 
have  upheld,  believing  that  a  proper  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  holy  living,  are 
more  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  truth 
than  the  doctrines  of  meats  and  drinks  and 
the  observance  of  days. 

Many  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  that 
burthen  the  Christian  church  have  their  ori- 
gin in  Jewish  traditions,  many  more  have 
crept  into  favor,  little  by  little,  as  the  fast& 
and  festivals  that  commemorate  the  events 
connected  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the 
symbolisms  that  typify  the  saving  power  of 
Divine  love,  when  brought  into  living  union 
with  the  human  soul. 

It  appears  to  have  been  clearly  the  intention 
of  the  teaching,  both  of  Jesus  and  His  apos- 
tles, to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  to  that 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  declared 
would  lead  into  all  truth. 

We  believe  that,  as  we  are  brought  under 
the  influence  of  that  Power,  a  necessity  for 
emblems  and  shadows  of  the  **  good  things 
that  are  being  wrought  in  the  soul  cannot  ex- 
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ist,  for  that  of  which  they  bear  witness  is  al- 
ready manifested. 

The  danger  that  the  awakened  soul  might 
rest  satisfied  with  accepting  the  material  ele- 
ments, "  the  sacraments,"  as  they  are  called, 
and,  resting  there,  fail  to  search  for  the  liid- 
den  manna,  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  spirit- 
ual food,  led  those  earlier  disciples  of  the 
"  Light  Within  "  to  count  them  as  "  beggarly 
elements,"  and  calculated  to  draw  the  mind 
away  from  the  Divine  witness  and  hinder  the 
development  of  a  harmonious  Christian  char- 
acter. 

The  late  decision  of  our  State  Legislature,  by 
which  another  legal  holiday  is  added  to  the 
•calendar  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  called 
forth  much  dissent  from  various  portions  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  see  in  this  action  an 
•entering  wedge  towards  the  union  of  secular 
and  clerical  power. 

Claiming  the  inherent  right  of  every  rational 
being  to  liberty  of  conscience,  we  object  to  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  by  our  Legislators,  and 
believe  it  an  encroachment  that  should  be 
remonstrated  against. 

It  may  be  urged  that  no  one  is  obliged  to 
observe  the  new  legal  holiday  except  those 
who  hold  religious  views  that  accord  thereto, 
but  from  the  secular  and  civil  stand -point, 
that  is  not  true.  In  the  conduct  of  business 
every  man  who  gives  or  receives  checks  in 
payment  of  debt,  is  made  to  observe  such 
days. 

Our  children  are  directly  influenced  in 
favor  of  them  by  the  closing  of  all  the  public 
schools.  Our  builders  and  manufacturers  are 
interfered  with  in  the  prosecution  of  their  law- 
ful occupations,  and  in  numerous  ways  the 
man  who  bears  a  testimony  against  the  "  ob- 
servance of  days,"  is  obliged  by  law  to  do 
violence  to  his  conscientious  convictions. 

Doubtless  this  is  considered  a  small  mat- 
ter by  very  many  who  do  not  feel  required 
religiously  to  keep  the  so-called  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  holidays ;  but  how  is  it  with  that 
larger  number,  who  solemnly  believe  those 
■days  are  sacred,  and  must  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  church  ? 

Do  we  not  see  where  the  danger  lies  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  it  is  by  little  things  that 
great  results  are  brought  about  ?    By  single 


strokes  the  heaviest  chains  are  forged.  Drop 
by  drop  fall  the  rains  that  swell  our  rivers. 
By  minute  particles  the  vast  snow-fields  of 
the  Sierras  are  formed,  which,  under  the  melt- 
ing rays  of  summer,  pour  down  their  rugged 
mountain  sides  floods  of  destruction  and  death. 

Friends  have  stood  among  the  watchful 
guardians  of  human  rights  for  over  two  cen- 
turies, and  they  are  still  animated  by  that 
flame  of  love  that  shone  so  brightly  in  the 
lives  of  the  fathers. 

Let  the  young  men  and  women,  who  are 
now  awaking  to  a  realization  of  the  claims 
that  our  holy  profession  has  upon  them,  ex- 
amine well  every  cherished  principle  held 
by  the  Society,  and  see  to  it,  that  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  those  of  other  denominations 
they  so  present  this  and  all  other  points  of 
faith  in  which  we  differ  from  them,  as  shall 
commend  them  to  every  honest  inquirer  after 
a  deeper  spirituality  in  religious  life. 


Note. — We  have  been  requested  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  small 
pamphlet  just  published,  entitled  a  "  Short 
account  of  Peter  Gardiner,"  re-printed  from 
John  Churchman's  Journal ;  to  which  is  ap- 
pended Whittier's  poem,  "  The  Quaker  of  the 
olden  time."  For  sale  by  T.  W.  Stuckey, 
printer,  No.  624  Weaver  Street,  Philadelphia. 

DIED. 

ALLEN. — At  his  residence  in  Columbiana,  on 
the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1874,  Jesse  M.  Allen,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

BROWN. — Third  mo.  30th,  at  his  residence  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philadelphia,  Barclay 
Brown,  in  his  68th  year;  a  member  of  Byberry 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

FELL.— On  the  20th  of  Second  month,  1874,  at 
the  residence  of  her  nephew,  J.  Remington  Fell,  in 
Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Esther  B.  Fell,  hjiving  just 
passed  her  78th  birthday.  She  was  a  member  of 
Solebury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  during 
the  whole  of  her  long  life  had  dwelt  at  the  place  of 
her  birth.  She  was  remarkable  for  the  quiet,  unob- 
trusiveness  of  her  deportment,  and  the  memory  of 
her  generosity  and  kindness  will  long  be  cher- 
ished by  the  poor  of  her  vicinity,  to  whom  she  was 
ever  ready,  in  proportion  to  her  means,  to  extend  a 
helping  hand. 

HEACOCK.— On  the  25th  of  Fourth  month, 
Esther,  wife  of  Joseph  Heacock,  in  the  70th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

KESTER.  —  At  the  residence  of  her  nephe»r, 
Amos  K.  Heacock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Columbia  County, 
Pa.,  Martha  M.  Kester,  aged  70  years.    After  many 
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nonths  of  severe  suffering,  she  has  passed  from 
vorks  to  rewards.  She  was  a  member  of  Fishing 
ji-eek  Monthly  and  Half- Year  Meetings. 

NOXON, — At  his  residence  in  Sophiasburg,  Prince 
Sdward  County,  Province  of  Ontario,  on  the  20th  of 
i^ourth  month,  1874,  Jonathan  Noxon,  aged  nearly 
'5  years.  He  was  a  man  of  unwavering  integrity, 
.nd  universally  respected  and  beloved  in  the  neigh- 
(orhood  wherein  he  resided,  and  the  society  in 
yhich  he  mingled  feels  that  it  has  sustained  a  loss 
lot  readily  filled.  He  belonged  to  West  Lake 
lonthly  Meeting,  and  although  residing  seven 
liles  from  where  meetings  were  held,  yet  he  was 
eldom  absent  from  them,  even  when  the  weather 
nd  roads  seemed  to  preclude  his  attendance, 
^hen  thus  assembled  with  his  brethren,  he  was 
•e?quently  led  to  hand  forth  of  ihe  unfolding  of 
ruth  in  his  own  mind  to  the  edification  and  encour- 
gement  of  those  present,  he  being  an  approved 
linister  for  about  twenty-five  years.  His  sickness 
'as  one  of  intense  suffering,  yet  he  was  never 
eard  to  murmur.  When  near  his  close  his  suffer- 
igs  seemed  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  oft- 
meSf  petitioned  the  Master  whom  he  had  endeav- 
red  to  serve,  to  enable  him  to  be  patient  unto  the 
3d  ,•  and  his  prayers  were  granted,  so  that  his 
lose  was  peaceful,  and  he  died  like  one  going  to 
6ep.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
pright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 


From  our  European  Correspondent. 
BE   EIGHTH   VOYAGE   OF    THE  "  PENNSYL- 
VANIA." 

As  we  steam  up  the  Channel  towards  the 
arbor  of  Liverpool,  I  am  reminded  that  the 
aders  of  the  Intelligencer  may  be  interested 
hear  some  of  the  particulars  of  our  voyage 
si-ofes  the  Atlartic  on  the  Pennsylvania.  As 
draws  near  an  end  we  sigh  almost  to  take 
ave  of  the  good  ship,  good  captain  and 
leasant  fellow-travelers,  which  have  made 
ir  thirteen  days  voyage  a  real  delight. 
This  eighth  trip  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  of 
ecial  interest,  smce  it  immediately  follows 
at  which  is  made  memorable  by  the  sudden 
d  tragic  fate  of  Capt.  Bradburn  and  his 
icers.    The  pioneer  ship  of  the  American 
le  was  looked  on  with  great  distrust  after 
t  narrow  escape  from  great  peril,  and  in 
^  nsequence  of  this  feeling,  our  company  of 
i  ioon  passengers  consists  of  only  ten  persons 
•  all  ages.    VVe  are  entire  strangers  for  the 
i  -it  few  hours,  as  we  steam  gently  down  the 
]  er,  but  when  the  gong  summons  us  to  din- 

I  r  at  six  o'clock,  and  we  sit  down  at  table, 
t\  nmon  courtesy  leads  us  immediately  into 
( iversation,  and  we  soon  find  that  we  have 
<  nmon  sympathies  enough  to  form  m  into  a 
1-asaut  social  circle.  At  the  head  of  the 
1|  >le  sits  the  captain,  Thomas  R.  Harris,  a 

II  live  of  Eastport,  Maine,  and  a  mariner  of 
Ij  g  experience.  We  immediately  take  note 
(  nim  as  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  man- 
1  )d,  and  as  he  welcomes  us  heartily,  and 
I  inptly  enters  into  pleasant  converse,  we 
i  1  his  social  qualities  are  as  fine  as  his  phys 


I  ique.  Courteous,  affable  and  simple,  we  rec- 
ognize in  him  a  worthy  guardian  in  our  ocean 
home.  The  surgeon  and  purser  are  also  pres- 
ent, and  help  to  unite  our  small  company.  An 
Italian  gentleman,  who  has  been  twenty-five 
years  a  resident  in  our  country,  and  has 
adopted  it  as  his  future  home,  is  returning 
with  his  American  wife  and  daughter  to  visit 
his  native  city  of  Trieste;  an  Englishman, 
with  his  wife  and  two  interesting  little  chil- 
dren, who  claim  to  be  Americans,  and  Dr.  R. 
H.Nassau, a  Presbyterian  missionary,  return- 
ing to  his  labor  among  the  negroes  of  Lower 
Guinea,  make  up,  with  our  two  selves,  the 
entire  list  of  cabin  passengers. 

We  soon  anchor,  for  the  night  is  dark  and 
stormy  and  we  are  soon  at  rest,  spending  our 
first  night  of  steamship  life  on  the  Delaware. 
At  the  dawning  of  morning  we  move  steadily 
down  the  river  and  soon  are  out  on  the  bil- 
lowy sea.  We  have  despatched  a  few  final 
letters  to  our  friends  by  the  pilot,  who  now 
leaves  us,  and  in  the  gray  and  gloomy  morn- 
ing fix  ourselves  in  ship  chairs  and  wraps  to 
enjoy  the  sea.  But  a  paroxysm  of  sea  sick- 
ness soon  sends  us  utterly  prostrated  to  our 
comfortable  state-rooms,  which  are  ready  to 
receive  us.  All  regretful  looking  back  at  the 
vanishing  past,  all  hope  of  future  good,  all 
care  for  present  surroundings,  except  those 
which  promote  rest,  are  lost,  and  your  corres- 
pondent submits  to  the  inevitable  for  a  few 
hours.  Another  day  and  the  trouble  is  over, 
and  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  comfortable 
weakness  makes  the  state-room  couch  seem 
desirable,  as  we  speed  onwar  J  toward  the  sun- 
rise country  of  our  dreams.  In  the  afternoon 
the  pulsations  of  the  strong  engine  cease,  and 
we  seem  to  rest  for  a  little  season  and  then 
resume  our  onward  course.  On  inquiry  for 
the  cause  of  stoppage,  we  find  that  a  steerage 
passenger  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  this 
morning,  and  that  his  body  has  just  been  con- 
signed to  a  grave  in  the  vast  and  wandering 
waves.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  with 
his  wife  was  returning  to  his  native  land  to 
claim  a  fortune  of  112,000,  which  had  fallen 
to  his  lot.  The  widow  must  now  go  on  alone 
upon  her  quest.  Two  more  pleasant  days 
pass,  and  then  as  darkness  was  clothing  the 
deep,  we  observed  the  captain  was  making 
rapid  preparations  for  a  storm. 

He  quietly  tells  us  that  he  thinks,  from 
present  indications,  we  shall  have  about  three 
days  foul  weather,  after  which  we  may  hope 
for  pleasant  breezes  and  tranquil  seas.  His 
cheerfulness  and  vigilance  inspire  confidence, 
and  we  hear  the  fierce  winds  whistle  through 
the  rigging,  and  mark  without  alarm  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  waves,  as  they 
dash  in  splendid  fury  against  the  ship.  The 
morning  of  the  14th  found  us  in  that  part  of 
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the  sea  known  to  navigators  as  "  The  roaring 
forties,"  and  the  storn>-wind  is  blowing  fiercely 
as  ever  from  the  northeast.  We  progress  but 
slowly  against  the  terrible  head  wind,  and  the 
furious  waves  seem  like  advancing  mountains, 
which  gather  strength  as  they  approach  us, 
and  then  seem  to  hurl  their  wrathful  force 
against  the  trembling  ship  During  part  of 
the  night  of  the  14th  the  engine  stops,  and  we 
lie  submissively  upon  the  sea  till  morning. 
Morning  comes,  but  it  seems  vain  to  think  of 
rising,  and  it  appears  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
lie  still  and  await  more  tranquil  times. 
Rumors  reach  our  state-rooms  of  falls  and 
bruises,  which  have  befallen  the  officers  and 
stewards  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Towards  evening,  the  violence  of  the  wind 
abating,  we  venture  to  emerge  from  our 
state-rooms  and  ascend  to  "Social  Hall," 
upon  the  deck.  The  wind  has  changed  to  the 
southward,  and  we  find  the  sea  agitated  by  a 
double  system  of  fierce  waves,  which  seem  to 
wrench  the  ship  powerfully.  The  captain  and 
first  oflficer  were  upon  the  bridge  when  an 
enormous  wave  from  the  southeast  hurls  itself 
against  the  ship,  staves  in  a  life-boat,  breaks 
down  some  fifteen  feet  of  the  railing,  wrench- 
ing off  the  strong  iron  rods  and  tears  a  hole  in 
the  deck.  It  dashes  over  the  bridge  and 
knocks  the  captain  down  against  the  mate, 
who,  seeing  the  swift  destruction  that  was 
coming,  had  firmly  grasped  a  strong  iron 
stanchion.  The  captain  grasps  the  officer  and 
they  are  saved.  The  water  pours  down  the 
hole  in  the  deck,  and  some  of  the  steerage 
passengers  are  deluged  in  their  beds,  but  no 
one  is  seriously  hurt.  All  feel  this  to  have 
been  a  great  peril  and  a  signal  deliverance. 
The  storm  is  now  over,  and  the  morning  of 
the  16th  finds  us  again  speeding  over  smiling 
seas  toward  the  desired  haven. 

The  rest  of  our  voyage  has  been  with  favor- 
ing winds,  and  so  great  is  our  satisfaction, 
that  we  unite  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  pre- 
pared by  Dr  Nassau,  embodying  our  thanks 
to,  and  appreciation  of,  Capt.  Harris.  These, 
with  a  letter  to  the  American  Steamship 
Company  (also  written  by  Dr.  Nassau.),  com- 
mendatory of  their  staunch  vessel,  are  read  at 
our  last  breakfast.  Fourth  mo.  23,  in  Liver 
pool  harbor  before  landing.  The  long  line  of 
the  Liverpool  docks  is  before  us  in  the  gray 
morning  light,  and,  with  a  really  homesick 
feeling  of  reluctance,  we  say  farewell  to  our 
beautiful  ship  and  her  officers  and  step  on 
board  the  tug,  which  is  waiting  to  land  us  in 
the  great  commercial  city  of  Liverpool.  As  we 
walk  from  the  landing  over  devious  ways  to  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of 
our  American  city  of  Boston,  and  can  hardly 
realize  that  we  are  indeed  in  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  merry  England.         S.  R. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MANTIS. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  Orthoptera,. 
the  same  in  which  are  placed  locusts  and 
grasshoppers. 

The  name  Mantis  (diviner)  was  given,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Greeks,  because  of  the  peculiar 
attitude  that  the  creature  assumes.  There  are 
several  variefies.  The  Praying  Mantis  (the 
religiosa)  is  common  in  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Southern  Europe.  The  Turks  regard  it  with 
great  respect.  It  will  erect  the  thorax  at 
an  angle  with  the  body,  and  place  together 
the  large  fore-legs  like  the  hands  of  a  person 
in  supplication,  and  remain  perfectly  motion- 
less for  hours.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Languedoc 
peasants  the  Mantis  religiosa  is  held  sacred. 
According  to  Figuier,  they  firmly  believe  that 
it  performs  devotions.  It  is  an  object  of  wor- 
ship with  certain  tribes  of  North  Africa,  and 
is  venerated  by  the  Hottentots. 

They  have  no  other  claim  to  the  title  of 
Diviner  than  the  position  they  assume,  for 
they  are  described  as  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
flies  and  other  insects,  for  which  they  lie  in 
wait  in  the  praying  posture.  They  are  ex- 
tremely ferocious,  and  when  confined  together 
will  attack  and  devour  each  other.     .     .  . 

They  strike  and  parry  witL  the  edge  of 
their  fore-claws.  The  female  glues  her  eggs 
upon  plants,  arranging  them  symmetrically. 
The  larvse  are  ametabolou?,  that  is,  do  not 
undergo  any  metamorphosis,  and  they  are 
represented  as  being  quite  as  savage  as  their 
parents,  and  will  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
the  victors  feasting  themselves  on  the  van- 
quished. The  Mantis  gongylode  is  a  native 
of  India.  Its  habits  are  the  same  as  those 
already  described.  L.  J.  R. 


The  following  anecdote  appeared  originally 

in  the  Boston  Daily  Transcript : 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  AGASSIZ. 

Now  that  all  who  have  ever  known  or  seen 
Agassiz  are  remembering  him,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  recall  a  little  incident  which 
happened,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools. 

That  honored  old  Commonwealth  never 
did  a  wiser  or  more  generous  thing  than  wheni 
she  engaged  the  two  men,  Agassiz  and  Guyot, 
to  lecture  in  her  normal  schools  to  the  youngf 
men  and  women  who  were  to  be,  not  only! 
her  own  future  teachers,  but  also  the  teacher&( 
in  many  other  States.  I  was  then  a  pupil  at«! 
the  oldest  of  them— the  school  in  Framing-ii 
ham.  Thither  was  wont  to  come  Guyot,  and, 
sojourning  among  us  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
talk  to  us  of  earth  and  man,  of  Genesis  and 
the  creation,  so  simply,  so  kindly,  that  we 
forgot  the  distance  between  us.    And  thither 
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•came  also  Agassiz,  with  his  frank,  noble, 
kindly  face,  to  speak  to  us  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  was  during  one  of  these  stays 
that  the  incident  to  which  I  refer  occurred. 

During  the  noon  intermission  one  of  the 
girls  had  picked  up  and  brought  fiih  her 
to  her  desk  one  of  the  little  gray  snakes  so 
common  in  Massachusetts  country  fields,  and 
while  a  group  of  girls  were  standing  by,  she 
suddenly  produced  it.  There  was  at  once  a 
start,  and  an  exclamation  of  disgust  and 
loathing,  and  the  expected  sensation  had  been 
quite  satisfactorily  produced.  Agassiz,  who 
was  standing  on  the  platform  talking  with  the 
Principal,  and  waiting  for  the  school  to  be 
•called  to  order,  instantly  came  rapidly  down 
the  aisle  to  the  excited  and  disgusted  group, 
and  on  seeing  the  cause  of  the  commotion  at 
once  took  the  little  frightened  creature  gently, 
almost  tenderly,  into  his  strong  hand,  and  as 
the  snake  twisted  itself  round  his  fingers  and 
wrist,  he  said,  quietly,  as  if  it  were  a  friend, 
"  Oh !  it  is  the  Coluber  DeKayi,  so  named 
from  Dr.  DeKay  who  first  characterized  it." 
The  words  were  nothing,  but  the  gesture  and 
manner  were  indescribable,  at  once  so  pro- 
tective and  so  reverential  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  whole  scene,  have  always  stood  out 
clear  in  my  memory  with  the  vividness  of  one 
of  Chaucer's  pictures.  It  was  as  if  the  voice, 
instead  of  the  simple  remark  of  recognition 
which  it  actually  uttered,  had  said — 

"He  prayeth  wtll  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  ihings,  bo<h  great  and  small, 
f'or  the  dear  Qod  who  loveth  up, 

He  made  and  loveth  all." 

I  cannot  answer  for  the  impre'siou  on  the 
others,  but  I  know  that  to  one  at  least  that 
gesture  and  action,  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  struck  the  key- note  of  her  teaching  for 
many  years  afterwards,  in  many  different 
places,  and  to  thousands  of  pupils,  and  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  it  is  to  me  now  like 
a  floral  offering  which  I  lay  upon  his  distant, 
honored  grave.  Anna  C.  Brackett. 

Ne^v  York,  Dec,  1873. 


From  the  Bucks  County  <  laaette. 
FALTERING. 
How  often,  Father,  Faith  breaks  down, 

And  zeal  grow3  weary  by  the  way  ; 
And  mist  swells  upward  from  my  path, 
Till  twilight  settles  on  the  day  ! 

Ob,  then  my  heart  gropes  round  for  Thee 
In  blind  distrust  of  all  it  knows, 

Wanting  a  surer  hope  and  guide 
In  search  of  wisdom  and  repose. 

I  turn  from  tomes  of  human  thought, 
From  all  the  light  of  Learning's  sky — 

For  every  star  I  question  there 
Twinkles  my  soul  no  full  reply. 


I  want  new  tokens  of  Thy  care — 
That  what  is  weakness  now,  will  be 

Firmness  and  strength — that  when  these  years 
Are  over,  I  come  home  to  Thee  ! 

Ah,  why  these  curtains  round  me  drawn, 
Whose  folds  bedim  Thy  holy  light, 

Is  not  my  will  attuned  to  Thine, 
My  steps  along  Thy  line  of  right? 

I  know  the  sunshine  and  the  dew 
Evolving  here  the  germs  of  heaven, 

Are  but  the  kind  and  reverent  life 
By  Thee  to  human  welfare  given  ! 

Oh,  make  me  pure,  that  I  may  see 

The  tender  glory  of  Thy  face  ; 
Take  self  from  out  my  selfish  heart, 

That  love  of  2  hee  may  fill  the  place. 

Mould  me  for  higher  work  than  now 
Wastes  down  the  remnant  of  my  days, 

And  make  the  bumble  songs  I  sing 
Unfold  the  beauty  of  Thy  ways. 

Build  me  anew  in  vision  clear, 

In  healing  truth  more  sweetly  free, 

That  all  of  this  my  narrow  life 
May  widen  out  and  flow  to  Thee ! 

Bristol,  First  month,  1874. 


S.  S. 


WORK  AND  WAIT. 
A  husbandman,  who  many  years 
Had  plowed  his  field  and  sown  in  tears, 
Grew  weary  with  his  doubts  and  fears. 

"  I  toil  in  vain  I    These  rocks  and  sands 
Will  yield  no  harvest  to  my  hands  ; 
The  best  seeds  rot  in  barren  lands. 

"  My  drooping  vine  is  withering  ; 

No  promised  grapes  its  blossoms  bring  ; 

No  birds  among  its  branches  sing. 

"  My  flock  is  dying  on  the  plain  ; 

The  heavens  are  brass — they  yield  no  rain  ; 

The  eartb  is  iron — I  toil  in  vain  !" 

As  yet  he  spake,  a  breath  had  stirred 
His  drooping  vines,  like  wing  of  bird. 
And  from  its  leaves  a  voice  is  heard: 

"  The  germs  and  fruits  of  life  must  be 

Forever  hid  in  mystery  ; 

Yet  noae  can  toil  in  vain  for  me. 

"A  mightier  hand,  more  skilled  than  thine. 
Must  hang  the  clusters  on  the  vine. 
And  make  the  fields  with  harvest  shine. 

"  Man  can  but  work  ;  God  can  create  ; 
But  they  who  work  and  watch  and  wait 
Have  their  reward,,  though  it  come  late. 

Look  up  to  heaven  !  behold  and  hear 
The  clouds  and  thunderings  in  tby  ear — 
An  answer  to  thy  doubts  and  fear." 

He  looked,  and  lo  !  a  cloud-draped  car, 
With  trailing  smoke  and  flames  afar, 
Was  rushing  from  a  distant  star. 

And  every  thirsty  flock  and  plain 

Was  rising  up  to  meet  the  rain 

That  came  to  clothe  the  fields  with  grain. 

And  on  the  clouds  he  saw  again 

The  covenant  cf  God  with  men, 

Rewritten  with  His  rainbow  pen  : 

"  Seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail, 

And  though  the  gates  of  hell  assail, 

My  truth  and  promise  shall  prevail." —  Selected. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LAKE  TAHOE,  CALIFOENIA.'* 

Colorado  is  sometimes  called  the  Switzer 
land  of  America,  which  it  is,  only  on  a  much 
more  extended  scale.    The  scope  and  field  of 
the  mountain  territory  and  ranges  are  far 
more  vast,    The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  salu- 
brious.   The  scenery  from  Gray's  Peak  is 
grand  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell. 
No  description  can  give  more  than  a  faint  and 
imperfect  idea  of  the  magnificent  grandeur 
and  wild  sublimity  of  the  view.    We  made 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Kelso  in  the  summer  of 
1870.    It  is  about  13  000  feet  in  height,  a 
vast  canyon  only  separating  it  from  Gray's 
Peak,  the  highest  of  the  range,  which  meas- 
ures about  14,800  feet.    We  did  not  ascend 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  trails  being 
filled  with  snow.    Every  few  paces  in  our 
rugged  ascent  we  had  to  stop  for  breath,  my 
faithful  guide  holding  meby  the  hand  to  steady 
my  head.    I  not  only  felt  fatigued,  and  great 
weakness  of  the  knees,  and  iremulousness  of 
body,  but,  at  times,  severe  pain  in  my  side.  On 
and  on  we  went,  and  up  and  up  the  fearful  and 
giddy  height.  Sometimes  a  feeling  of  despair 
would  come  over  the  mind,  and  we  would 
almost  give  out.    But  we  were  so  near  the 
top,  a  spirit  within  would  whisper  try,  try 
again  !    This  would  give  fresh  and  renewed 
courage,  and  on  we  would  go  as  before,  stop- 
ping every  few  steps  and  panting  and  blowing 
long  and  loud,  the  heart-beats  being  such  that 
you  could  plainly  hear  them,  causing  the 
whole  body  to  feel  the  force  and  tremor  which 
they  occasioned.    At  last  the  summit  was 
gained  ;  and  what  a  sight !   I  stood  upon  the 
top  of  the  continent.    The  rivers  to  the  east 
flowed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  thence  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  those  to  the  w^est  found 
their  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  Rocky 
Mountain  chain  divides  the  continent,  being 
two  thousand  miles  or  more  in  length,  includ- 
ing the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  width  of  range  across  the 
continent.  The  range  wears  a  mottled  appear- 
ance, many  of  the  peaks  being  bald  and  dark, 
and  apparently  coming  up  out  of  great  fields  of 
snow.    In  this  respect  they  diflfer  from  the 
Alpine  Mountains,  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  eternal  snows  ;  and  we  miss  in  Col- 
orado, among  her  mountain  scenery,  the  Gla- 
ciers, which  are  objects  of  so  much  interest  in 
Switzerland.    The  view  from  Mount  Kelso  is 
second  only  to  that  from  Gray's  Peak.  In  its 
vastness  one  seems  lost  "in  luonder,  love  and 
praise."    The  height  of  the  mountains,  the 
depth  of  the  canyons,  the  small  lakes  and 
sources  of  the  rivers,  the  vast  fields  of  snow, 
and  the  mighty  peaks   towering  upwards, 
present  a  scene  of  magnificent  grandeur  no- 
where, perhaps,  surpassed.    It  is  so  vast,  that 


a  description  would  fail  to  convey  anything 
like  a  true  idea  of  it.  The  descent  of  th( 
mountain  is  difficult  and  often  perilous.  Th( 
air  is  exceedingly  healthful,  and  so  pure  anc 
dry  that  fresh  meat  will  not  putrefy,  nor  £ 
ploughshare  rust,  when  exposed  to  it.  Th( 
soil  is  dry  and  almost  a  barren  waste  withou 
water,  but  with  irrigation  the  most  wonderfu 
results  are  produced.  It  is  more  like  Call 
fornia,  perhaps,  than  any  other  State.  I  feel 
thousand  times  repaid  for  all  it  cost  in  mak 
ing  the  ascent  of  Mount  Kelso,  in  the  grand 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  views  there  pre 
sented.  It  seemed  to  me  like  looking  ihrougl 
natere  up  to  nature's  God ;  and  I  could  bu 
mentally  exclaim,  "the  Hand  that  mad 
them  is  Divine." 

Lake  Tahoe  is  one  of  the  most  charmin 
spots  on  the  globe.  It  is  a  perfect  gem,  ani 
nothing  can  excel  in  crystal  purity  its  waters 
Objects  can  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  150  feel 
It  is  clearer  than  the  waters  of  Lake  George 
The  mountains  around,  -far  and  near,  ar 
partly  covered  with  vast  fields  of  snow.  Th 
Lake  is  surrounded  and  i^estled  in  among  th 
mountains.  The  air  is  is  pure,  and  balm  | 
and  bracing  as  the  waters  are  transparent.  Ai 
night  the  galaxy  and  stars  shine  with  mor 
than  their  wonted  splendor  through  the  clea 
atmosphere.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  little  pars 
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dise  on  earth,  and  on  the  fair  bosom  of 
silvery  Lake  the  thought  would  intrude  itself- 

"  Thy  birth  was  when  the  morning  stars  togeth 
sang  with  joy." 

The  Lake  never  freezes,  which  may 
owing  to  its  great  depth,  for  at  some  points 
is  fathomless,  no  bottom  having  ever  bee 
found.  Donner  Lake,  some  twenty  miles  di 
tant,  freezes  hard,  and  furnishes  the  very  be, 
ice  for  the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  Wh 
is  this,  may  be  a  nice  question  for  philcsophe 
to  determine.  ^  Lake  Tahoe  has  another  stril 
ing  characteristic.  A  log,  or  even  a  boar 
will  not  float  upon  it.  As  soon  as  it  becom 
saturated  and  its  pores  filled  with  water, 
goes  down.  It  is  very  difficult  to  swim  her 
It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  dangerous  to  fa 
into  the  lake. 

A  little  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
spent  the  day  on  the  Lake,  in  a  little  steame 
and  among  the  charming  mountains  at  Er 
erald  Isle.  .  The  isle,  bay  and  lovely  scenei 
reminds  one  of  the  charmingly  picturesqi 
views  at  Glena  Bay,  and  the  Queen's  Cottag 
at  the  Killarney  Lakes.  There  is  a  summ 
cottage  here  used  by  the  renowned  Hallidf 
as  a  pleasure  resort.  He  bought  it  of  an  o 
hermit,  who  had  built  it  with  his  own  banc 
and  for  many  winters  lived  hard  by  in  a  litt 
hut.  He  had  no  companionship  of  any  kin 
not  even  the  company  of  a  cat  or  dog.  Tl 
hermit  had  on  exhibition  in  the  cottage  a  fi;'  k^, 
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model  ship,  of  his  own  construction,  which  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  showing  to  tourists. 
One  winter  he  was  taken  ill,  and  lay  upon 
his  rustic  couch,  in  blankets,  for  three  months. 
He  had  no  fire,  nor  an  attendant  of  any  kind. 
He  had  placed  his  stimulants  and  crackers 
near,  that  he  might  help  himself,  and  in  case 
they  failed  and  he  was  likely  to  perish,  he  had 
also  put  the  laudanum  bottle  within  reach, 
which  he  intended  to  resort  to  rather  than 
starve.  Time  rolled  on,  and  he  found  himself 
gradually  improving.  When  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  make  the  effort,  he  attempted 
come  to  the  hotel,  some  ten  miles  distant, 
a  row  boat  near  mid-winter.  The  boat  capsiz- 
ed, and  the  old  hermit,beingfilled  with  liquor, 
was  thrown  out,  and  remained  for  several  hours 
holding  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat,  being 
nearly  up  to  his  neck  in  water ;  when  some- 
how he  righted  the  boat,  and  crawled  into  it, 
and  rowed  to  tfte  shore.  He  was  badly  frozen, 
but  was  well  cared  for  at  the  hotel,  and  grad- 
ally  recovered,  and  still  survives.  He  was 
one  of  the  boatmen  for  our  little  company  on 
the  lake.  He  sat  at  my  side  at  table,  at  the 
hotel,  and  gave  me  this  thrilling  narrative. 

was  fully  corroborated  by  reliable  witnesses. 
The  spot  at  Emerald  Isle,  where  he  had  lived 
or  eight  long  winters  in  solitude,  is  exceed- 
ngly  lovely.  Our  party  took  a  lunch  and 
ad  a  little  picnic  there.  The  day  was  most 
delightful,  and  we  were  rewarded,  just  as 
ight  came  on,  with  a  grand  and  thrilling 
jsight.  It  was  a  mountain  on  fire.  The 
wood  from  the  lake  up  the  heights  for  some 
distance,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  was  in  one 
blaze  of  fire.  It  presented  a  grand  appear- 
|ance,  and  reminded  me  of  a  prairie  on  fire, 
hich  we  had  seen  in  Nebraska.  There  are 
any  trout  in  the  lake,  which  are  remark- 
ibly  fine.  We  saw  a  man  with  a  large  bunch 
)f  them,  which  he  had  just  caught,  the  largest 
(veighiug  eight  and  three-quarter  pounds. 
The  altitude  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  7,000  feet 
ibove  the  sea  level,  spread  out  among  the 
^Bierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  is  higher  than 
he  top  of  Mount  Washington.  All  that 
iourists  and  writers  have  said  in  praise  of 
Lake  Tahoe  does  not  seem  too  much,  for  the 
ifeality  far  surpasses  any  description. 

Thomas  Foulke. 
New  York,  Fourth  month,  1874. 

TRAVEL  IN  RUSSIA. 

^  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
mph,  en  route  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg, 
writes  as  follows : — 

The  very  cars  are  made  for  a  realm  of  ice 
ind  snow.  Built  after  the  American  fashion, 
hey  are  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
tompartments,  connected  by  a  long,  narrow 
i»assage  running  right  through  them,  and  are 
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warmed  by  stoves  fed  from  the  piles  of  wood 
logs  stacked  up  in  front  of  the  stove.  A  Mou- 
jik,  who  appears  to  turn  up  from  nowhere,  and 
sleeps  outside  upon  the  steps,  keeps  feeding 
these  stoves  from  hour  to  hour.  The  carriages 
are  lit  up  with  short,  squat  wax  candles,  which 
never  get  really  alight,  and  are  always  gutter- 
ing out.  Very  few  passengers  get  out;  and 
fewer  still  get  in ;  and  altogether  a  sort  of 
phantom  air  hangs  over  the  whole  journey. 
The  day  is  well  on  before  the  gray,  dim  light 
struggles  through  the  icicle  befrosted  windows, 
and  then  for  some  half  dozen  hours— rather 
less  than  more — the  dull,  dreary  landscape  of 
a  Russian  plain,  where  the  snow  lies  deep  upon 
the  ground,  shifts  steadily  before  our  eyes  a& 

we  journey  slowly  northward  

A  wide  expanse  of  snow,  broken  by  patches 
of  pine  forests,  whose  dark  sombre  leaves  are 
crested  with  white  flakes,  forms  the  never- 
changing  background  of  the  scene.  Through- 
out the  whole  560  miles  which  separate  St. 
Petersburgh  from  the  Russian  boundary  line, 
there  is  neither  embankment,  nor  cutting,  nor 
curve.  Across  a  dead  waste  of  snow  the  line 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
roadside  houses  you  pass  in  that  long  distance 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands  ; 
the  number  of  roads  you  see  from  the  carriage 
windows  is  scarcely  greater.  At  regular  inter- 
vals, usually  some  twenty  miles  apart,  the 
train  stops  at  some  roadside  station.  No  town, 
or  even  village,  is  visible  in  the  distance.  Half 
a  dozen  sleighs  stand  outside  the  station  ;  a 
score  of  sheepskin-clad  peasants  loiter  on  the 
platform  ;  a  sentry,  with  fixed  bayonet,  stands 
at  attention  all  the  time  the  train  stops ;  no- 
body gets  in  or  out.  The  sole  object  of  the 
halt  seems  to  be  to  pile  up  anew  the  stacks  of 
logs  with  which  the  engine's  tender  is  pro- 
vided. The  names  of  the  stations  are  unintel- 
ligible to  the  western  eye,  and  the  queer  com- 
binations of  unknown,  contorted,  blue  letters 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  railway  waiting 
rooms  are  covered,  bear  little  or  no  analogy  to 
the  Germanified  versions  provided  by  the 
time-tabhs.  Koschedann  and  Swentziany 
seem  in  Russian  to  be  spelt  with  much  the 
same  letters ;  and  even  the  difference  between 
either  of  them  and  Ostrow  is  barely  percepti- 
ble. 

Nor  is  there  much  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
these  stations  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  They  are  all  alike,  only  varying  in 
size.  A  long,  low,  wooden,  barn-shaped  build- 
ing, planted  in  the  middle  of  a  waste  of  snow, 
is  their  invariable  type.  The  train  jolts  slower 
and  slower  for  some  quar.er  of  an  hour,  then 
at  last  comes  to  a  full  stop  ;  the  doors  at  the 
end  of  each  long  railway  car  are  thrown  open, 
the  double  windows  lowered,  and  a  mass  of 
figures,  swiithed  in  furs  and  sheepskins,  dis- 
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gorges  itself  slowly  upon  the  platform.  Out 
of  the  frosty  air  you  pass  into  the  refreshment- 
rooms,  whose  atmosphere  is  heated  like  that 
of  a  bake-house  oven.  There  is  a  long  table 
in  the  middle  for  travellers  who  wish  to  dine, 
a  bar  resplendent  with  stacks  of  colored  bot- 
tles, where  all  kinds  of  schnapps  and  drams 
are  dispensed  ;  a  side  table  full  of  glasses  of 
tea,  presided  over  by  a  woman  in  peasant's 
dress.  The  waiters  are  dressed  in  black,  with 
white  ties  and  white  Berlin  gloves.  As  the 
larger  portion  of  the  travellers  are  foreigners, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pantomimic  language 
and  action,  and  you  constantly  witness  the 
spectacle  of  two  persons  jabbering  fiercely  to 
one  another  in  different  languages,  each  of 
the  speakers  being  perfectly  aware  all  the 
time  that  what  he  says  is  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  other. 


We  should  always  try  to  be  full  of  rever- 
ence for  any  manifestation  of  goodness  in 
others,  however  feeble  it  may  be,  and  however 
inconsistent.  Our  tendency,  we  know,  is  just 
the  other  way.  We  pay  respect  to  great  good- 
ness because  it  awes  and  indeed  overmasters 
us,  but  to  a  little  goodness  we  are  ready  to 
show  no  quarter.  We  can  detect  the  weak 
side  of  it,  we  can  place  it  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  we  can  despise  its  possible  uncouthness, 
and  its  want  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
character.  And  yet — and  yet  this  poor,  weak, 
faulty,  blundering  creature  may  chance  to  be 

a  saint  of  God  Surely  if  there  be  any 

place  where  an  admonition  like  this  is  spe- 
cially needed,  it  is  a  society  of  the  young  such 
as  ours  is.  How  impatient  the  young  are  of 
anything  singular  or  peculiar  in  those  with 
whom  they  mix !  how  quick  to  detect  incon- 
sistency !  how  unjust  sometimes  to  aspirations 
that  are  proclaimed,  but  not  realized.  And 
yet,  if  they  would  but  reflect,  goodness,  like 
other  things,  must  have  a  beginning,  and  be 
feeble,  perhaps,  in  its  first  efforts,  and  present 
grotesque  contrasts  with  much  of  its  surround- 
ings, and,  misdoubting  even  itself,  be  greatly 
misdoubted  by  others." — E.  H.  Bradley. 


Thousands  of  people  might  be  enjoying 
resaonable  lives,  with  opportunities  for  self- 
culture,  for  social  enjoyment,  and  for  chari- 
table effort,  whose  whole  energy  is  absorbed 
in  the  desperate  struggle  to  add  superfluities 
to  comforts. 

NOTICE. 

Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  Association  for 
the  prouiotion  of  First-day  Schools.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Eastland,  on  Seventh-day,  the 
26th  of  Fifth  month,  at  ten  o'clock.  A  general  in' 
ritation  is  extended, 

Thomas  P.  King,     \  m  r. 
Mary  F.  Brow;j,  ^ 


I X  E  m:  s. 

The  Mbnnonitb  Immigrants. — The  Mennonites  o 
Russia,  who,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand,  pro 
pose  to  settle  in  this  country,  ask  of  Congress  tha 
land  on  the  public  domains  equal  to  twenty  o 
twenty-five  thousand  square  miles  be  withdrawi 
from  market,  and  set  apart  for  them  to  purchase 
Should  Congress  grant  this  request,  they  will  divid' 
the  tract  into  sections  and  quarter  sections,  and  dis 
tribute  it  among  members  of  the  sect,  and  will  pa; 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  and  begii 
settling  immediately.  About  ten  thousand  wil 
come  to  this  country  this  year,  leaving  the  other 
to  wind  up  their  affairs  in  Russia.  The  Canadia 
Government  has  offered  to  present  the  Mennonite' 
with  more  than  four  times  as  much  land  as  the^ 
seek  to  buy  of  our  Government,  and  to  pay  theil 
thirty  dollars  per  person,  if  they  will  settle  in  \ht 
country,  but  as  they  have  alrendy  been  driven  froi 
their  own  country  by  monarchical  institutions,  the 
prefer  to  make  their  new  settlement  in  a  land  whei 
their  religious  freedom  is  assured. 

The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  passed  an  a< 
that  henceforth  no  one  can  legally  sell  liquor  i 
that  State  until  he  obtains  the  written  consent 
the  majority  of  the  adult  citizens,  men  and  wome 
resident  in  the  township. 

School  Saving  Funds — M.  Laurent,  a  profess< 
in  the  Ghent  University,  has  devoted  much  time 
the  establishment  o^  savings  funds  in  the  publ 
schools  of  Ghent,  and  the  experiment  has  alreac 
been  successfully  tried  in  Antwerp  and  Brugess,  ai 
is  about  to  be  tried  in  Brussels.  Contributions  a 
received  by  the  teachers  of  the  schoolb,  and  as  60< 
as  the  deposits  of  a  scholar  have  amounted 
seventy- five  cents,  that  sum  is  deposited  in  the  go 
ernment  savings  fund,  where  it  draws  three 
cent,  interest.  Of  fifteen  thousand  pupils  in 
schools  in  1873,  thirteen  thousand  were  depositoi 
and  had  on  deposit  ninety-five  thousand  dollars, 
an  average  of  $7  30  each.  The  savings  funds  a 
designed  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving  t 
money,  but  of  teaching  the  sch  lars  the  habits  a 
the  valiie  of  economy. — Public  Ledger. 
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The  Tilghman  Sand  Blast,  for  engraving  a 
carving  on  stone,  glass,  etc.,  which  was  invented 
this  city,  and  is  now  used  extensively  for  the  makijj 
of  ground  glass,  and  for  cutting  bass-reliefs  in  m!>j  ira 
ble,  granite,  and  other  stone,  has  been  a  great  cu 
osity  abroad  ever  since  its  introduction.  Its  effe 
upon  the  ground  substance  have  lately  been  exa 
ined  under  the  microscope  by  Mr.  Wenham,  of 
British  Microscopical  Society,  who  claims  to  hf 
found  that  the  roughened  surface  of  the  glass  si 
jected  to  the  process  was  something  more  than 
mere  abrasion,  being  in  fact  composed  of  min 
fractures  produced  by  the  impact  of  the  partic 
of  sand  driven  against  it  with  great  velocity.  EV 
a  diamond  may  be  worn  away  by  this  batter 
process.  A  polished  glass  surface  exposed  to 
blast  seemed  to  show  that  a  particle  of  glass  1 
been  driven  in  by  each  impact  of  a  grain  of  sa 
and  that  the  wedge-like  action  thus  set  up 
driven  away  the  surrounding  glass  in  small  sc« 
of  fractured  material.  The  glass,  under  the  pol 
iscope,  was  shown  to  be  under  strain  and  readi 
yield  to  further  fracture.  This  may  explain 
brittleness  sometimes  produced  in  glass  exposed 
a  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  sandblast,  and  r 
show  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  battel 
down  of  the  surface  cannot  be  safely  carriec 
Ledger. 
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To  the  Editors  of  Friends^  Intelligencer : 

In  early  life,  I  read  a  pathetic  account  of 
he  convincement,  and  call  to  the  ministry, 
f  Margaret  Lucas ;  and  her  simple  narra- 
»8ii|ive  of  the  sufferings  she  endured  on  Truth's 
ecount,  together  with  her  testimony  to  the 
oodness  of  our  kind  Preserver,  the  unslum- 
ering  Shepherd  of  Israel,  made  a  deep  and 
biding  impression  on  my  spirit.  And  as 
ery  few  of  the  rising  generation  have  prob- 
bly  met  with  it,  I  will  suggest  the  propriety 
f  republishing  it  in  the  Intelligencer ^  espec- 
ially as  it  is  not  lengthy. 

In  reading  the  exercises  of  this  dear  friend, 
-only  one  of  the  *'  great  cloud  of  witnesses  " 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of 
hat  practical  writer,  Hannah  Moore,  when 
he  says :  "  Christianity  bears  all  the  marks 
tli  tf  a  Divine  original.  It  came  down  from 
leaven,  and  its  gracious  purpose  is  to  carry 
IS  up  thither.  Its  author  is  God.  Its  doc- 
rines  are  pure,  sublime,  and  consistent.  Its 
»recepts  just  and  holy.  Its  worship  is  spiri- 
«al ;  its  service  reasonable,  and  rendered 
practicable  by  the  offers  of  Divine  aid  to 
luman  weakness."         Aaron  C.  Macy. 

>N  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  &C.;  OF 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1701,  in  Fleet  street, 
jondon  ;  my  father'jj  name  was  James  Brind- 
ey ;  he  kept  a  china  shop  at  the  corner  of 
i^etter  Lane.    1  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen 


children.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
year  and  a  half  old;  after  which  my  father 
removed  to  Lambeth,  to  the  place  called 
Vauxhall,  where  he  erected  a  pottery  for 
making  Dutch  or  stoneware.  There  my  fa- 
ther married  a  second  wife,  who,  dying  before 
him,  left  two  children.  He  died  when  I  was 
about  seven  years  old,  leaving  six  orphans, 
two  of  them  younger  than  myself,  having  no 
relation  that"  we  knew  of,  except  my  aunt, 
who  was  my  father's  sister,  and  married  my 
present  uncle,  the  person  hereafter  mentioned. 

My  father  dying  without  a  will,  left  things 
in  disorder ;  and  Elias  Turner,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  directors  of  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany, proving  himself  my  father's  greatest 
creditor,  sent  for  my  uncle  from  Leek  to 
London,  and  advised  him  to  stand  guardian 
for  us.  Three  of  us,  at  my  father's  death, 
were  under  the  care  of  his  house  keeper,  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  clerks.  She  was  very  care- 
ful over  us,  and  brought  us  up  strictly  in  the 
Protestant  religion.  My  eldest  sister,  being 
weakly,  lived  much  with  my  aunt  in  the 
country,  except  in  the  time  of  her  education  ; 
and  my  little  brother  and  sister  were  taken 
down  to  Leek  by  my  aunt,  on  her  return  from 
visiting  us  children,  after  my  father's  death  ; 
but  the  little  boy  did  not  live  long.  My 
uncle  had  a  mind,  at  this  time,  to  have  taken 
me  down  also ;  saying  that,  upon  seeing  my 
innocent  amusements,  he  had  a  particular 
respect  for  me ;  but  Elias  Turner  would  not 
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consent  to  it,  and  I,  also  my  brother  and 
sister,  were  continued  under  the  care  of  the 
house-keeper  some  years  longer.  My  uncle, 
at  times,  repeating  his  desire  to  have  us  with 
him,  and  it  being  left  to  my  choice,  in  the 
year  1713  I  went  down. 

I  had  conceived  the  country  to  be  a  more 
delightful  place  than  I  at  first  found  it,  and 
expressed  to  the  maid  that  accompanied  me, 
my  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment.  She 
staid  with  me  till  the  return  of  the  coach, 
and  left  me  a  little  sad ;  yet  my  uncle  and 
aunt  were  full  of  love  towards  me,  and  I  was 
careful  of  my  expressions  on  the  different 
situation  I  was  in  ;  but  what  added  to  my 
grief  at  this  juncture  was  the  behavior  of 
my  eldest  sister,  whom  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before  my  coming  down.  She  gave 
my  uncle  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  sent  her 
out  of  the  town,  and,  though  he  strove  to  pre- 
vent it,  she  married  his  apprentice,  and  never 
was  readmitted  into  his  house  while  I  lived 
there.  On  occasion  of  this,  and  the  irksome- 
ness  of  my  situation,  my  uncle  thought  proper 
to  board  me  at  school,  though  not  altogether 
on  account  of  my  learning,  for  I  was  then 
thought  dexterous  beyond  most  of  my  years  ; 
and  indeed  I  have  observed  that,  from  a 
child,  there  was  a  flexibility  in  my  temper, 
which,  like  the  softened  wax,  seemed  fit  for 
impression  and  improvement.  My  uncle  con- 
cluded I  might  meet  with  something  there  to 
improve  and  divert  my  mind,  though  I  con- 
cealed my  sorrow  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
He  took  me  to  governess  Hyde's,  in  order  to 
board  me  there ;  but  there  lived  in  Smithy 
Door,  Manchester,  a  widow  whose  husband 
died  some  pounds  in  my  father's  books,  and 
my  uncle  calling  for  the  money,  and  telling 
her  whose  daughter  I  was,  she  said,  if  he 
pleased,  she  would  board  me,  and  I  might  go 
to  school  as  a  day  scholar. 

My  uncle  inquired  into  her  character,  and 
consulted  with  one  Nichols,  a  yarn  merchant, 
in  Deansgate,  who  advised  my  uncle  to  ac- 
cept the  proffer,  telling  me,  his  house,  if  I  did 
not  like  the  other,  should  be  my  home  ;  and 
here  I  always  met  with  a  kind  reception. 

My  uncle  staid  with  me  a  few  days,  and 
then  left  me  with  the  widow  and  her  daughter, 
the  only  child  she  had.  I  liked  my  situation 
very  well,  it  being  much  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  Leek.  This  widow  and  her  daughter 
were  Presbyterians  ;  but  my  uncle  ordered 
me  my  liberty,  and  that  I  should  go  to  church, 
which  she  never  forbade,  though  she  was 
^ery  strict  in  her  own  way  of  worship,  and 
kept  good  order  in  the  house,  with  family 
prayer  night  and  morning,  which  I  never  ab- 
sented myself  from,  and  I  still  remember  the 
pleasure  I  then  received  from  the  books  I 
read,  from  the  repetition  of  my  catechism,  and 


those  forms  of  prayer  adapted  to  my  years 
always  estimating  those  I  believed  to  be  reli  [ 
gious. 

I  staid  at  Manchester  till  the  latter  end  o 
the  year,  and  spent  the  winter  agreeably  botl 
to  my  uncle  and  myself.    In  the  spring,  h 
took  a  journey  to  London,  and,  as  my  younge 
sister  had  been  brought  thence  while  young 
he  thought  fit  to  take  her  with  him  for  he 
improvement,  and  there  she  staid  four  yean 
Though  I  was  left  at  my  uncle's,  as  by  mj  [| 
self,  I  did  not  much  regret  the  loss  of  thes  jj 
two  sisters,  who  were  indeed  but  as  stranger  j, 
to  me ;  and  amends  were  fully  made  by  m  jj 
uncle  at  his  return,  in  bringing  down  m 
other  sister,  with  whom  I  had  lived  und(  j 
the  care  of  our  house-keeper.  y. 

This  gave  me,  as  it  were,  new  life  for  tl:  j[ 
month  that  she  staid  with  us ;  but  her  depa  | 
ture  went  very  hard  with  me  ;  and  my  unci  |j 
who,  before  I  went  to  meetings,  ever  sougl 
to  make  me  happy,  accord -lig  to  his  notioi  ^ 
proposed  to  take  me  to  Manchester  again.  Th 
was  pleasing  to  me,  and  the  widow  receivfj 
me  kindly.    She  never  asked  me  to  go  i:  | 
chapel,  yet  I  many  times  went  at  pleasur; 
and  have  since  found  occasion  to  rememb<  ^ 
what  I  met  with  there.    I  staid  with  her  ti 
the  town  was  in  confusion  about  tory  ai 
whig ;  and  as  she  was  afraid  of  the  cons 
quence,  she  desired  my  uncle  to  take  Dj  j 
home.  j  ]|, 

I  was  now  past  thirteen,  and  quite  recOj 
ciled  to  my  station,  growing  in  my  uncle  ai.  jj, 
aunt's  favor,  and  in  love  towards  them.  , 

They  punctually  fulfilled  their  promiM  ^it 
that  I  should  want  for  nothing  that  was  j  j 
for  me  to  have.    And  though  I  had  learn  ,( 
to  dance  in  London,  a  dancing  master  coi|  j 
ing  to  the  town,  my  uncle  sent  me  to  him,  |  | 
being  a  diversion  which  it  was  said  I  was  15 
for,  being  very  agile,  and  indeed  I  was  ve 
fond  of  it.    When  I  was  past  fourteen,  rj 
brother  came  down  to  see  me.    My  unc 
still  studying  my  improvement,  sent  me  \  | 
learn  to  write,  to  make  pastry,  and  (on  the  3, 
turn  of  my  said  master)  to  the  dancing  schli  j 
again.    This  gave  me  an  extensive  acquai 
ance,  and  as  I  had  acquired,  from  the  tea* 
ings  of  my  London  master,  a  different  air,  ^ 
it  is  termed,  I  generally  went  off  with  i 
plause ;  and  this  seemed  no  less  pleasing 
my  uncle  and  aunt  than  to  myself.  He  of  !| 
showed  his  fondness  for  me  at  my  retuiJ^ 
taking  me  to  his  knee,  asking  if  there  was  ai» 
thing  wanting  in  my  dress,  which  my 
ance  had,  and  I  wished  to  have,  saying  W 
would  buy  it  for  me.   But  his  love  prevenBj 
my  much  asking,  for  no  sooner  did  he  se(|M^ 
new  mode  than  he  mentioned  it;  nor  dctt 
remember  that  I  ever  asked  him  for  anythB ' 
which  he  denied  me.  K 
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I  was  now  past  fifteen,  and  there  coming 
5W0  singing  masters,  my  uncle  sent  me  to 
jihem.  I  was  taught  by  them  to  sing  psalms 
oy  notes.  I  went  with  many  more,  having 
jreat  delight  therein,  as  also  in  the  worship 
)f  God,  as  I  had  been  taught. 
'  Here,  I  cannot  but  observe  hov/  many  dif- 
ferent inventions  there  are  to  divert  the  minds 
)f  youth  from  opportunities  of  seeking  after  the 
)ne  thing  needful ;  yet  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
ihese  hurries  that  I  began  to  make  reflections 
n  myself  concerning  the  clergy,  and  to  ac- 
iount  them  worthy  of  double  honor  ;  esteem- 
ng  them  most  happy,  as  their  employment 
led  them  in  their  devotion  towards  God  ;  and 
herefore  concluded  they  had  a  peculiar  ad- 
/antage  in  the  mysteries  of  Divine  things, 
ind  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
han  others ;  often  saying,  if  I  had  been  a 
loy,  I  would  have  been  brought  up  at  the 
iniversity,  as  my  brother  was  designed  by 
lay  father  to  have  been. 

About  this  time  some  persons  sought  my 
ompany  by  way  of  courtship,  but  I  gave 
bem  no  encouragement,  for  I  kept  myself 
luch  reserved  on  that  account,  going  on  in 

most  earnest  pursuit  of  my  duties,  as  I  had 
een  taught,  which  proved  a  comfort  to  my 
ncle  and  aunt. 

When  about  sixteen,  my  uncle  made  me 
'a  assistant  in  the  family,  and  on  the  first 
|ays  I  not  only  read  and  gave  out  the  psalms, 
ut  also  the  family  prayers,  when  my  uncle 
^as  from  home,  or  any  way  indisposed,  so 
lat  now  I  stood  high  in  their  favor,  both 
ith  respect  to  their  r.eligious  and  temporal 
njoyments ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  many  times 
nee  thought  of  my  distressed  uncle  as  simi- 
ir  to  Micah,  who,  we  read,  thought  himself 
lest  when  he  had  consecrated  the  Levite  for 
is  priest ;  but  alas !  how  soon  did  the  priest 
!ot  only  leave  Micah,  but  take  away  his  im- 
ge  ;  so,  though  I  stole  not  my  uncle's  God, 
let  I  broke  his  peace,  and  left  him  to  con- 
jjmplate  the  uncertainty  of  that  delight  we 
|x  on  transient  objects. 

■  My  uncle  now  intending  my  advancement, 
i  he  said,  would  leave  his  own  little,  though 
)nvenient,  house,  to  take  a  larger,  for  the 
etter  accommodation  of  me  and  my  acquaint- 
iQces,  of  which  I  had  a  great  number ;  he  lit- 
e  suspecting  this  removal  destined  to  over- 
irow  his  purposed  happiness ;  but  so  it  was. 
his  house  stood  opposite  to  the  gates  of  the 
lurch,  so  called,  where  I  was  frequently  re- 
inded  of  the  mortality  of  the  body,  and  was 
.ereby  struck  with  many  serious  reflections 
i  the  state  of  eternity,  and  the  immortality  of 
.e  soul. 

As  I  lived  so  near,  I  often  waited  upon  the 
•rpse  to  the  grave,  musing  in  myself  how  it 
ust  be  with  the  deceased  in  the  hour  of' 


death  ;  for,  though  I  had  often  heard  that 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  priest,  in  which 
it  is  said,  "  we  commit  the  body  to  the  ground 
(note)  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life yet  upon  the  stricteift 
review,  I  could  not  find  that  I  had  any  evi- 
dence of  that  hope  abiding  in  me ;  and 
though  my  reasonings  would  have  led  me  to 
conclude  it  was  an  immediate  gift  of  God  to 
the  soul  at  the  time  of  departure,  yet  my 
esteem  for  the  clergy  led  me  to  believe  that  it 
was  an  assurance  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
people  must  build  their  hope  thereon.  But 
still  my  uneasiness  was  not  to  be  so  allayed, 
for  that  foundation  was  so  shaken,  that  my 
faith  could  not  stand  thereon,  and  I  grew 
more  uneasy ;  but  although  it  was  such  a 
mystery  to  ray  natural  conceivings,  that  I 
could  not  fathom  it,  yet  did  I  believe  it  was 
a  matter  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  find 
while  in  health,  the  better  to  support  his  ill- 
ness, and  help  him  to  submit  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  his  death  ;  and  surely  my  soul 
was  at  this  time  under  a  weighty  pressure, 
and  although  I  was  then  ignorant  what  it 
was,  I  have  since  believed  it  was  no  less  than 
the  drawings  of  the  Father's  love  ;  yet  as  the 
natural  man  discerneth  not  the  things  that 
be  of  God,  so  he  knoweth  not  where  to  seek 
them.  Thinking  I  wanted  that  zeal  which  I 
saw  in  others,  I  was  now  increasingly  fervent  in 
my  prayers  ;  I  made  new  additions  to  my 
private,  and  waited  with  attention  on  my 
public  devotions ;  and  sometimes  went  on 
with  rigor  in  the  repetition  of  those  exercises. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  The  Christian  Register. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

The  "ministry  of  reconciliation  "  must  in- 
clude a  wise  and  faithful  treatment  of  the 
new  and  pressing  problems  of  industry  and 
property. 

We  are  leaving  behind  the  wise  folly  which 
rails  at  "  the  things  of  this  world  "  out  of  de- 
ference to  those  of  another.  There  is  more 
in  a  doPar,  and  in  business,  than  the  political 
economist  has  yet  discovered.  The  wealthy 
treasures  of  Nature,  to  which  man  so  freely 
helps  himself,  are  meant  to  serve  him  in  larger 
ways  than  merely  by  supplying  bodily  needs. 
His  mind  and  heart,  his  will  and  conscience 
are  put  to  school,  and  find  their  appointed 
development  partly  in  these  physical  necessi- 
ties and  employments,  and  in  the  way  of  his 
getting,  using  and  managing  property. 

Acquisitiveness  is  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  human  constitution.  Not  one  of  the  high- 
est ;  neither  is  hunger.  But  these  are  im> 
portant  wheels  in  the  large  mechanism  of  our 
life.  Say,  rather,  they  are  among  the  motor- 
powers  by  which  that  machinery  is  worked. 
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And  they  are  conditions,  or  stages,  leading 
toward  something  higher  than  themselves. 

The  moral  or  spiritual  mac  is  planted  and 
grown  in  the  soil  of  physical  conditions  and 
relations.  Justice,  honesty,  honor,  fidelity — 
noblest  elements  of  character — find  their  vigor, 
as  well  as  their  trial,  in  our  daily  business. 
Not  less  important  to  virtue  is  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  force,  will-power.  In  going 
forth  to  take  possession  of  the  world,  by  in- 
dustry and  invention,  stimulated  by  necessity 
and  by  the  love  of  possession,  man  really  gets 
possession  of  himself ;  finds  his  faculties,  finds 
also  his  fellow-man,  and  so  learns  relation- 
ship and  dependence,  duty  and  good-will. 
Acquisitiveness  is  thus  one  of  the  lures  by 
which  Providence  tempts  our  reluctant  baby- 
powers  into  activity. 

There  is  no  rational  promise  of  good  in  any 
'  reform  "  which  sets  out  with  a  proposal  to 
cut  human  nature  up  by  the  roots.  The  out- 
cry, "  Down  with  property  !"  like  that  other 
outcry,  "Down  with  religion!"  is  simply  a 
i)lind  and  insane  declaration  of  war  against 
mankind.  But  not  less  fatal  is  the  folly  which 
takes  no  note  of  the  abuses  and  perversions 
which  have  driven  men  to  this  frenzy.  As 
much  that  goes  under  the  name  of  religion 
can  safely  be  spared,  so  much  that  is  done 
and  endured  in  the  present  processes  of  get- 
ting and  using  property  can  be  usefully  cor- 
rected. Let  us  cherish  a  brave  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  righting  every  wrong.  But  let 
lis  remember  also  that  it  takes  time,  patience, 
wisdom. 

We  shall  have  ''all  things  common"  in 
tlie  best  sense,  not  when  no  man  can  call  any- 
thing his  own— his  own  to  have,  and  hold  and 
use, — but  when  each  man  holds  his  own  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions,  and  administers  it  in 
ftuch  a  spirit  and  manner  as  will  make  it 
harmonize  with  and  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare.  A  man's  title  to  property  is  not  ab- 
solute and  unconditioned ;  he  holds  it  as  a 
trust ;  but,  because  he  is  a  trustee,  he  must 
hold  it. 

The  joint  interest,  at  bottom,  of  the  whole 
community,  the  "solidarity  "  of  properties  as 
well  as  of  people,  is  recognized  by  civil  law, 
which  protects  every  one  in  his  possessions, 
yet  takes  from  him,  in  taxes,  what  is  neces 
sary  for  general  uses ;  and  even  takes  all, 
when  his  hold  or  use  of  it  is  a  public  peril  or 
a  nuisance.  Military  confiscations,  penal 
fines,  and  assessments  for  the  helpless  poor, 
rest  on  a  reason,  and  point  to  a  deep-seated 
conviction  that  we  all  hold  property  subject 
to  society's  right  of  eminent  domain.  A  man's 
right  to  the  dollar,  or  to  the  million,  which 
he  fairly  acquires  and  justly  uses,  is  good 
against  the  whole  human  race  until  that 
emergency  arises  in  which  the  greatest  good 


of  the  greatest  number  requires  him  to  sur- 1 
render  it,  or  some  part  of  it  ;  then  it  is  his  nc|ji 
longer. 

So  we  steer  between  the  rock  of  individual 
selfishness,  on  which  society  is  shattered,  andl 
the  whirlpool  of  communism  in  which  per 
sonal  freedom  and  responsibility  are  engulfed 
In  addressing  the  greedy  and  grasping  mo 
nopolist^  we  must  emphasize  the  rights  of  so 
ciety ;  in  addressing  the  extreme  socialis 
tendency,  we  must  emphasize  the  rights  am 
needs  of  the  individual.  So  doing,  we  pre 
serve  all  rights  and  harmonize  all  interests. 

The  diflferences  which  deeply  divide  goo(|' 
people  from  each  other's  fellowship  will  neve 


be  got  over  by  mere  toleration.  They  mus 
advance  toward  each  other,  so  as  to  see  mor 
clearly  wherein  they  agree ;  must  advance 
not  merely  along  the  "v^ad  of  the  intellect,  bu 
by  the  path  of  the  heart ;  not  merely  to  com 
pare  notes  about  doctrines,  to  lock  horns  oil 
controversy,  and  to  push  for  victory  ;  but  tha 
they  may  see  each  other's  moral  features,  dii 
cover  each  other's  principles,  and  thus  recog 
nize  the  deep-seated  family  likeness, — th 
unity  of  the  spirit.  Then  there'll  be  som 
mutual  surprises,  tender  confessions,  an 
mighty  embracings. —  C.  G.  Ames. 

A  SUNBEAM. 

The  greatest  of  physical  paradoxes  is  il 
sunbeam.    It  is  the  most  potent  and  versij 
tile  force  we  have,  and  yet  it  behaves  its 
like  the  gentlest  and  most  accommodatini' 
Nothing  can  fall  more  softly  or  more  silent] 
upon  the  earth  than  the  rays  of  our  gre: 
luminary— not  even  the  feathery  flakes 
snow  which  thread  their  way  through  ti 
atmosphere  as  if  they  were  too  filmy  to  yie 
to  the  demands  of  gravity  like  grosser  thin^ 
The  most  delicate  slip  of  gold  leaf,  exposi 
as  a  target  to  the  sun's  shafts,  is  not  stirn 
to  the  extent  of  a  hair,  though  an  infan 
faintest  breath  would  see  it  in  tremulous  m 
tion.    The  tenderest  of  human  organs — t? 
apple  of  the  eye — though  pierced  and  buflfett  i 
each  day  by  thousands  of  sunbeams,  sufit 
no  pain  during  the  process,  but  rejoices 
their  sweetness,  blesses  the  useful  light.  T 
a  few  of  those  rays  insinuating  themseh] 
into  a  mass  of  iron,  like  the  Britannia  1  j 
bular  Bridge,  will  compel  the  closely-knit  pi  | 
tides  to  separate,  and  will  move  the  wh( 
enormous  fabric  with  as  much  ease  as  a  gia 
would  a  straw.    The  play  of  these  bea; 
upon  our  sheets  of  water  lifts  up  layer  all 
layer  into  the  atmosphere,  and  hoists  wlic 
rivers  from  their  beds,  only  to  drop  th< 
again  in  snows  upon  the  hills  or  in  fatteni 
showers  upon  the  plants.    Let  but  the  : 
drink  in  a  little  more  sunshine  at  one  plf 
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lan  another,  and  it  desolates  a  whole  region, 
'he  marvel  is  that  a  power  which  is  capable 
P  assuming  such  a  diversity  of  forms,  and 
F  producing  such  stupendous  results,  should 
Dme  to  us  so  gentle,  so  peaceful,  and  in  so 
npretentious  a  manner. — British  Quarterly 
leview. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
OLD  PEOPLE. 

BY  P.  TBORNB. 

In  early  youth  we  seldom  appreciate  the 
harm  of  old  people's  society.  Then  we  are 
pt  to  consider  them  slow,  old  fogyish,  not  up 
1  tbe  modern  ideas.  We  expect  to  astonish 
lem,  to  show  them  what  can  be  done,  and 
ow  it  should  be  done,  too.  It  is  only  when 
lany  failures  and  downfalls  have  taken  some 
f  the  conceit  out  of  us,  made  us  more  hum- 
le  and  self  doubtful,  that  we  are  capable  of 
ppreciating  the  old. 

Their  cheerfulness  surprises  us.  Now  we 
now  enough  of  life  to  realize  that  it  is  seme- 
mes but  up  hill  work.  How  can  these  who 
ave  lived  such  long  lives,  undergone  so  much, 
ot  only  endure  but  enjoy  still  living  on  ? 
'hen  we  are  amazed  to  discover  how  much 
Id  people  know.  The  truth  which  just  be- 
ins  to  glimmer  on  us,  learned  at  cost  of  pain- 
il  effort  and  experience  in  which  we  feel  the 
ride  of  original  discoverers,  we  are  surprised 
)  hear  our  old  friend  utter  casually,  quite 
8  a  matter  of  course.  He  knew  it  all  the 
^We,  Old  people  don't  tell  all  they  think 
|nd  know.  They  sit  quietly  in  the  chimney 
orner,  regarding  peacefully  through  their 
pectacles  the  stir  and  excitement  of  our  liv- 
ig,  saying  nothing.  Some  of  the  shrewd 
nd  sensible  comments  going  on  behind  the 
pectacles  would  considerably  astonish  us,  if 
evealed. 

But  old  people  live  much  within  themselves. 

Iielf-assertion  and  demonstration,  the  desire 
f  public  acknowledgment  and  recognition, 
re  all  passed,  for  them.  They  have  seen  the 
'anity  of  all  that,  and  are  content  to  be, 
without  caring  to  seem.  Perhaps  part  of 
heir  peacefulness  comes  from  this  very  fact. 
Tet  more  from  the  feeling  that  their  life  work 
5  done.  The  time  of  struggle,  of  anxiety  to 
\o  and  get  the  most  and  best  out  of  this  one 
,  hort  life,  the  fear  of  irretrievable  mistake,  have 
:  »assed  by.  Be  it  success  or  be  it  failure,  their 
vork  is  done.  Nothing  can  change  the  record 
low.  Perhaps  they  sit  quietly  in  the  fast 
jialling  evening  shadows,  "  always  remember- 
ing," a  softened  light  falls  even  on  the  fail- 
I  ires  and  wanderings,  and  they  see,  at  last, 
fyhy  much  of  this  must  have  been.  .  .  . 
'  While  old  people  live  much  in  the  past, 
hey  do  not  overlook  the  present.  Often  no  one 
5  more  interested  in  the  daily  paper  and  last 


new  book  than  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family.  There  is  no  more  agreeable  com- 
panion than  an  intelligent  and  cheerful  old 
person,  who  finds  life  full  of  interest  to  the 
last,  who  brings  to  the  events  of  to-day  the 
insight  and  experience  of  a  long,  well- spent 
life.  A  certain  preciousness  is  given  to  inter- 
course with  our  aged  friends,  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  very  old  usually  linger  with 
us.  With  them  will  pass  away  the  only  links 
that  bind  us  to  their  generation.  If  we  let 
our  nineteenth  century  hurry  and  busy  ness 
tempt  us  to  neglect  them,  any  day  it  may  be 
too  late  to  atone.  And  old  people  have  such 
warmth,  such  cordiality,  for  the  younger 
friends  who  drop  occasionally  into  their  lonely 
hours  !  They  believe  in  us  so  much,  it  makes 
us  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  believed  in.  They  never  mis- 
trust that  our  seeming  merits  are  largely  a  re- 
flection caught  from  their  own  serene  good- 
ness. Every  one  draws  largely  out  of  others 
the  qualities  he  fancies  he  sees  in  them.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Some  people  say  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  old,  to  outlive  their  usefulness  and  be- 
come a  burden.  But  all  of  life  is  good.  Every 
age  has  its  charms.  It  would  seem  a  pity  to 
miss  this  peaceful  twilight  of  life,  this  stop- 
ping to  rest  a  little  while  and  think  it  all  over 
before  we  go  away  fc  rever. 

Surely  we  ought  to  begin  now  to  be  the 
sort  of  old  people  we  mean  to  be  by -and- by. 
Selfish,  discontented,  querulous  young  peo- 
ple will  not,  like  wine,  improve  simply  with 
age,  and  blossom  out  into  the  cheery,  sensible 
old  people  we  have  been  talking  about.  "  We 
must  fight  if  we  would  win  ;"  fight,  and  fights 
and  continue  to.  fight  the  hydra  headed  self- 
love  that,  like  the  pusley  "  in  "  My  Sum- 
mer in  a  Garden,"  often  seems  to  thrive  and 
increase  on  being  cut  up.  "  It  is  our  duty  to- 
wage the  battle  to  the  end,  and  our  best  com- 
fort, apart  from  Christ,  is  that  not  to  wage 
it,  and  to  give  in,  is  worse  than  to  go  on." 
But  by-and  by  (to  continue  the  quotation 
from  Stopford  Brooke)  comes  the  time  when 
"  we  can  contend  no  more,  we  have  scarcely 
anything  left  to  contend  against  ;  we  have 
slain  all  our  foes  in  the  power  of  Christ ;  we 
have  exhausted  all  our  doubts  ;  and  as  the 
clouds  disperse,  the  star  of  hope  rises  soft  and 
clear  in  the  pale,  pure  light  of  the  heavenly 
dawn.  We  look  on  it,  and  are  at  rest ;  we 
lay  down  our  armor  ;  we  lie  back  contented  in 
the  arras  of  God.  We  whisper,  humbly,  with 
St.  Paul,  '  I  have  fought  the  good  fight.'  " 


Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart 
that,  let  the  world  frown  as  it  will,  it  cannot 
possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happiness,  since  it 
can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 
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THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Christian  forces  of  the  world  to-day 
are  struggling,  like  Esau  and  Jacob  in  the 
womb — quarreling  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
world's  religious  growth  is  to  stand  in  its  out- 
ward relations  and  regulations  and  doctrinal 
lines,  or  not.  That  is  the  struggle  of  the 
churches  to  day.  You  may  look  through 
Christendom  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
everywhere  a  high  and  a  low  party — a  party 
of  liberty  and  a  party  of  authority — though 
neither  party  altogether  realize  what  they  are 
doing  or  know  what  they  mean.  The  strug- 
gle to-day  is  not  between  two  parties — one 
that  represents  selfishness,  and  arrogance,  and 
pride,  and  selfseeking,  and  the  other  that 
represents  love  as  the  central  element,  and 
demands  that  everything  else  shall  be  under 
its  control ;  though  that  is  the  battle  which 
must  be  fought  out  before  the  Lord  shall 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  the  conflict 
of  the  time  indicates  the  rebellion  of  think- 
ing religious  men  against  the  bonds  with 
which  ecclesiasticism  seeks  to  hold  them 
bound. 

Look  at  the  struggle  in  the  Roman  church 
abroad.  What  mean  all  these  fitful  out- 
bursts in  the  direction  of  liberty  under  the 
lead  of  Pere  Hyacinthe  and  his  German  col- 
leagues, in  which  men  attempt  to  break  away 
from  the  restraints  of  an  external  system 
which  surrounds  them  ?  The  quarrel  is  be- 
tween the  liberty  of  man's  understanding  and 
authority  in  externalities  and  in  faiths. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  broken  up  into  some  four 
sects.  If  you  were  only  to  cut  one  or  two  of 
its  hoops,  four  churches  would  spring  out  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  day.  There  used 
to  be  a  time  when  the  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists  had  their  little  pet  quarrels  on 
hand,  and  when  the  Episcopal  church  used  to 
open  its  great  slumberous  doors,  and  say,  "  0 
brethren  come  into  this  harbor  of  peace  and 
rest."  The  time  was  when  they  had  good 
rest.  They  slept  soundl}^ !  But  they  do  not 
extend  that  invitation  to  those  of  other  de- 
nominations any  longer.  It  is  too  sarcastic. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  throw  open  the  great 
cathedral  doors  of  England,  and  say  to  any- 
body, "  Come  in  here,  so  as  to  get  out  of  dis- 
pute and  debate."  Why,  there  are  four  fight- 
ing armies  on  the  field  spiritual  there  to-day. 

Go  and  look  at  the  condition  of  things  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  see  what  the  strug- 
gle?: of  Christianity  are.  See  how  largely 
they  are  external.  See  how  much  is  being 
*'vritten  which  relates  merely  to  its  outvvard 
features.  See  how  all  the  schools  are  study- 
ing back  along  through  books  and  libraries 
to  establish  the  usages  of  the  past.  See  how 
everybody  is  woi  king  lo  u^ceilain  what  are 


the  relations  of  Papacy  ;  what  is  the  right  of  J! 
bishops;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  min-  ^ 
istry ;  what  is  the  status  of  the  priesthood 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  organization  of  the 
church  ;  what  is  liberty  in  a  church  ;  what  isf" 
servility  in  a  church  ;  how  far  the  observance 
of  ordinances  should  be  carried ;  what  is 
right  or  what  is  wrong  on  this,  that,  or  the 
other  subject. 

The  whole  Christian  world  to-day  is  em- 
battled on  these  externalities ;  and  the  power 
of  the  church  is  not  now,  any  more  than  it 
has  been  at  any  other  time,  concentrated  in 
this :  Man  must  be  like  God  in  loving. 

Now,  there  will  never  be  a  conversion  of 
this  world  until  there  is  an  enthusiasm  of 
love;  until  men  at  last  understand  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  comes  without  observation ; 
until  it  is  recognized  that  Christianity  may 
make  use  of  anything  \^hich  will  promote  its 
object,  but  that  it  does  not  stand  in  external 
forms,  in  governments, in  orders,  in  ordinances, 
in  a  priesthood,  in  the  ministrations  of  the  IJP 
sanctuary,  nor  in  the  scholastic  appliances  of  " 
any  kind ;  until  men  believe  that  the  king 
dom  of  God  is  within  them,  and  that  it  is 
made  up  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — love, 
peace,  joy,  humility,  and  good  will  toward 
men.  If  you  throw  this  out,  you  throwi 
everything  out.  You  may  erect  your  cathe- 
drals till  they  kiss  the  heavens  with  gold,  you' 
may  build  your  altars  till  they  glow  like  thef 
rainbow,  you  may  drape  your  priests,  and  let  ~ 
them  walk  in  solemn  processions,  you  may 
have  your  songs,  your  chants,  and  your  music 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  and  yet,  without  love,  thesep! 
things  are  nothing,  or  are  like  the  bubble 
which  the  boy  blows,  which  he  tosses  in  the 
air,  in  which  he  sees  heaven  for  an  instant, 
and  which  is  then  gone  forever. 

H.  W.  B. 


i 


From  the  Boston  Globe. 
THE  LAND  OF  BROKEN  PROMISE. 

It  must  have  been  with  deep  sadness  that 
the  American  poet,  after  spending  months 
among  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  of  which 
we  are  wont  to  speak  as  if  they  fostered  ignor- 
ance with  all  its  brood  of  vices  and  crimes, 
referred  to  news  from  home  as — 

''Public  scandal,  private  fraud, 
Crime  flaunting  scot-free  while  the  mob  applaud 
Office  made  vile  to  bribe  unworthiness, 

And  all  the  unwholesome  mess 
The  Land  of  Broken  Promise  serves  of  late 

To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to  wait." 

Is  this  indeed  the  melancholy  conclusioiijij 
which  our  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  reach, 
after  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  lands,  that 
America,  which  has  been  for  a  century  mak' 
ing  to  the  world  loud  promises  of  the  rich  re  '  4 
suits  that  would  flow  from  her  free  institui  '% 
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ons,  has  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
The  Land  of  Broken  Promise,"  and  the 
ssoa  of  her  history  is  that  other  countries 
ad  better  wait  some  centuries  yet  before  en- 
iring  upon  the  same  perilous  experiment  of 
eedom?  We  fear  there  is  much  to  justify 
lis  conclusion.  Has  not  Congress  gone 
trough  with  the  solemn  formalities  of  a  legal 
lactment,  merely  to  break  the  promise  of 
le  Government  to  the  people  ?  Have  we  not 
3en  surfeited  with  public  scandal  in  the 
redit  Mobilier  transactions,  the  plundering 
-  the  revenues  by  contract,  the  blackmail- 
ig  of  merchants  by  Custom  House  officials, 
id  the  connection  of  the  public  servants 
ith  all  manner  of  robberies  of  the  public 
easury  ?  Are  not  our  daily  records  black- 
led  with  accounts  of  "public  fraud"  in 
inks,  railway  and  insurance  offices,  and  the 
arts  of  trade ;  and  have  we  not  seen  *'crime 
lunting  scot-free"  in  scores  of  cases,  and 
le  ermine  of  our  courts  besmirched  with  foul 
spicions?  And  how  often  office  is  "made 
le  to  bribe  un worthiness  "  and  degra  led  to 
erchandise  for  the  purchase  of  advancement 
'  security  in  high  position,  we  all  know  too 
ell. 

Must  the  humiliating  confession  be  made 
at  all  this  is  the  natural  and  the  necessary 
suit  of  giving  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
e  citizens  ?  Is  there  not  virtue  enough  in 
iman  nature  to  make  self-government  safe, 
'  must  there  still  be,  for  some  centuries  to 
me,  a  bottom  stratum  of  irresponsible  and 
mgerous  men  who  must  be  kept  in  subjec- 
)n,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tranquility  and 
e  decency  of  society  ?  We  do  not  yet  give 
)  the  experiment,  although  its  progress  thus 
r  is  somewhat  discouraging.  The  great 
|int  in  this  nation  is  conscience — that  heroic 
igard  for  right  and  justice  which  cannot  be 
>ught  at  any  price,  and  which  sets  these 
lalities  above  all  the  rewards  of  wealth  and 
*wer.  There  have  been  men  in  public  and 
•ivate  station,  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
ce  is  yet  extinct,  to  whom  money  is  no  re- 
ird  for  dishonor,  and  who  value  the  con- 
liousness  of  rectitude  above  the  huzzas  of 
e  crowd.  This  spirit  is  the  leaven  that  must 
store  sweetness  to  our  social  and  political 
e,  or  they  will  go  down  in  the  darkness  of 
?ath  and  corruption. 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

IThere  has  been  too  much  worship  of  the  al- 

f lghty  dollar,  too  much  bowing  down  at  the 
rine  of  Mammon.  The  prophet  has  veiled 
3  face  and  gone  to  the  mount  of  fire,  and 
|.r  people  have  set  up  a  golden  calf  to  rule 
er  them.  There  is  a  love  of  display,  a 
adness  for  lordly  mansions  and  showy  equi- 
i,ge,  a  yearning  for  place  and  power,  which 


have  seduced  with  meretricious  fascinations 
the  hearts  of  those  who  should  be  the  leaders 
and  the  teachers  of  the  people.  The  mass 
have  been  dazzled  and  blinded  by  these  con- 
comitants of  grandeur,  and  have  forgotten 
that  nothing  is  truly  great  that  does  not  rest 
on  the  pillars  of  justice  and  truth.  The  loss 
of  that  simple  grandeur  of  soul  which  con- 
sists of  honesty  and  a  love  of  right  for  its 
own  sake,  can  find  no  real  compensation  in 
wealth  or  the  temporary  advantages  that 
spring  from  official  elevation.  The  salvation 
of  this  country  must  come  from  a  restoration 
of  the  dominion  of  conscience  over  the  minds 
of  men.  The  first  great  lesson  of  a  free  peo- 
ple should  be  that  the  only  safety  for  a  per- 
son or  nation  is  in  doing  right. 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Fourth  month,  30th,  1847. 

 Yesterday  morning  there  were 

about  three  inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground 
and  more  falling,  with  a  midwinter's  wind, 
and  the  thermometer  31°.  This  morning  all 
was  calm  and  smiling ;  when  I  went  to  the 
door  and  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  the  sweet 
voice  of  a  dove  came  from  the  orchard,  and 
with  it  the  remembrance  of  the  eloquent  and 
instructive  description  of  the  "  wise  King," 
Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  A 
literal  description  of  the  scene  then  existed, 
and  although  beautiful  and  eloquent,  it  pos- 
sesses great  additional  interest  when  regarded 
as  representing  the  successive  experiences  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  one  who  is  not 
always  in  a  "state  of  abounding"  with  sun- 
shine and  harvest — but  who  knows  the  cold 
and  frost  of  "winter,"  with  its  dreariness  and 
'  desolation,  breaking  up  the  rocks  and  hard 
soil,  and  kindly  preparing  it  for  greater  fer- 
tility. Then  the  darkness,  the  chilliness,  and 
the  droopiness  of  the  succeeding  "  rain" — all 
preparatory  to  growth  and  expansion.  In 
this  renovated  condition,  the  soul  finds  a  new 
life,  and  experiences  joy  to  overflowing  on  the 
appearance  of  "  flowers  " — the  promise  of 
fruit — and  the  voice  of  harmony  and  inno- 
cent cheerfulness  is  hearl  *'in  our  land" — in 
the  soul.  Thus  a  bsautifal  compensation  ex- 
ists, as  I  believe,  in  all  conditions  of  human- 
ity; and  those  alternating  spiritual  periods  of 
winter,  like  the  moulting  of  insects  and  birds, 
prepare  for  further  development,  and  impart 
a  greater  intensity  of  enjoyment  when  the 
spiritual  spring  arrives  with  its  flowers  and 
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liarmony,  bringing  a  full  equivalent  to  such 
as  do  not  "  always  abound,"  and  placing 
them  upon  a  level  with  those  who  enjoy  a 
perpetual  spring  and  are  ever  in  harmony. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1874. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — On 
Second-day  morning,  after  the  opening  min- 
ute was  read   in   Men's  Meeting,  several 
Friends  were  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and 
the  time  was  occupied  in  reading  the  re 
ports,  the  minutes  of  Friends  in  attendance, 
the  epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  respond 
to  them.    In  the  afternoon  session,  the  first 
query  and  answers  were  read,  and  most  of  the 
time  was  occupied  in  their  consideration.  On 
Third  and  Fourth- days,  the  meeting  was  en- 
gaged in  an  earnest  consideration  ot  the  state 
of  the  Society,  as  exhibited  in  the  reports 
from  the  subordinate  branches,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  observe  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  the  younger  class  participated  in 
vocal  expression.    In  view  of  the  deficiencies 
which  from  year  to  year  are  acknowledged  in 
the  reports,  a  proposition  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  these  deficiencies,  and,  also, 
whether  some  modification  of  our  Discipline 
is  not  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  our  present 
needs.    There  was  a  large  expression  in  favor 
of  the  proposition,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon. 
The  hope  was  expressed  by  many  that  the 
subject  might  rest  on  the  minds  of  Friends. 
The  increase  of  interest  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  Society  was  attributed  by  some  to 
the  First-day  school  movement,  in  which  so 
many  are  engaged,  and  it  was  an  encouraging 
feature  of  the  meeting  that  the  religious, 
guarded  education  of  the  children  was  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  concern,  and  had  called  forth  the 
well  directed  efforts  of  the  young  and  middle 
aged,  in  the  various  localities  where  Friends 
reside. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee informed  that,  during  the  past  year, 
the  subject  of  memorializing  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  a  Bill  before  it,  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  of  inquiry  as  to  the 


results  in  the  traffic  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
the  evils  resulting  from  their  use,  was  seriously 
considered,  but  no  way  opened  in  the  Com-, 
mittee  having  it  in  charge  to  recommendii 
action. 

Some  books  were  purchased  for  distribu 
tion,  and  the  Committee  were  encouraged  tc| 
keep  their  attention  directed  to  the  purchase, 
and  circulation  of  such  works  as  will  extenc L 
a  knowledge  of  our  religious  views.  Th<  ] 
subject  of  the  publication  of  the  proceeding! j 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by  reporters,  for  th<  u 
public  journals,  also  claiiicd  the  consideratioi  e 
of  the  Representative  Committee,  and  the^jf 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  tha  |o 
the  practice  should  be  discouraged.  Whil  ,1, 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  incorrect  ancLj 
often  garbled  statements  thus  published,  ;L 
considerable  number  of  Friends  dissente(jf( 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee,  and  ijjj, 
was  suggested  that  a  reporter  from  among  ou  L 


members  might  be  employed,  who,  with  th 
aid  of  a  judicious  Committee  of  the  YearlM, 
Meeting,  should  prepare  and  publish  such  c 
the  proceedings  as  were  of  general  interest) 
but  no  action  was  taken  on  this  propositioi 
The  report  of  the  joint  Committee  on  Edi 
cation   elicited  much  interest.     They  hai 
appointed  an  Executive  and  a  Visiting  Con 
mittee,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  tl 
Quarterly  Meetings.    All  of  these  reponde(  p^^j' 
and  many  of  the  meetings  within  our  limi 
have  been  visited,  with  a  view  of  awakenin 
more  interest  in  this  important  subject,  aDj 
the  Committee  think  there  is  a  fair  prosper 
of  opening  schools  in  several  localities  whei 
they  have  not  before  existed.    Some  pro] 
erties  belonging  to  the  Society  for  school  pu 
poses  are  now  leased  to  the  public,  and  co] 
ducted  jointly  with  the  directors  of  the  publ 
schools,  which  is  a  state  of  things  much  to 
regretted.    Friends  in  those  localities  ha 
been  encouraged  to  establish  schools  in  accor 
ance  with  the  discipline.    Wherever  the, 
have  been  established  and  properly  conducte  J^^ro 
they  have  been  well  sustained.  Some  materi 
aid  has  been  furnished  by  the  Committee  fro 
the  funds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  th( 
believe  much  good  ha&  been  accomplishe 
They  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  thd 
labors,  and  authorized,,  if  needful,  to  dr« 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
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A  delegation  from  Women's  Meeting  intro- 
iuced  a  minute  inquiring  whether  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Discipline,  with  regard  to  the 
ippointment  of  the  Representative  Committee, 
lid  not  warrant  the  introduction  of  women 
nto  that  body.  The  minute  was  read  and 
aid  aside  for  consideration.  At  a  subsequent 
itting  it  was  again  produced,  and  a  united 
judgment  arrived  at,  that  there  was  nothing 
b  the  Discipline  to  prevent  any  Quarterly 
^[eeting  from  appointing  women  on  that  Com- 
bittee.  A  long  and  interesting  report  was 
iead  from  the  Indian  Committee,  giving  in 
ietail  an  account  of  their  labors,  and  of  the 
londition  of  the  tribes  under  their  care.  The 
•rogress  of  the  Indians  in  civilization  is  neces- 
arily  slow,  but  the  Committee  are  much 
ncouraged  with  continued  evidences  of  im- 
rovement.  The  Indian  Aid  Association, 
irough  the  Central  Committee,  composed 
rincipally  of  women  Friends,  has  contributed 
irgely  in  supplying  wearing  apparel  and 
Ither  necessary  articles  for  the  use  of  the  sev- 
fal  tribes.  The  Committee  was  continued 
ith  a  few  changes  and  an  addition  to  their 
umber. 

'  The  conservative  and  progressive  elements, 
Ij  they  are  called,  are  found  in  all  healthful 
Irganizations,  and  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  no 
iception.  The  diversity  of  sentiment  thus 
roduced  need  cause  no  uneasiness,  as  long  as 
rotherly  love  continues,  and  Christian  free- 
bm  is  encouraged.  On  Sixth- day  afternoon 
le  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  con- 
uded,  and  after  a  season  of  solemn  silence, 
.which  Divine  love  was  felt  to  overshadow  the 

Itsembly,  the  clerk  read  the  closing  minute. 

pi  I 

M 

y  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Wo- 
en's)  Continued. — Third-day  morning.  The 
^plies  to  the  first  query  called  forth  much 

^1  jfpression  relative  to  attendance  of  meetings. 

Ij  was  believed  that  where  there  is  a  deep 
ncern,  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 
IT  best  meetings  are  often  those  that  we 

.J  tve  had  to  make  an  effort  to  attend,  as  was 
Jlingly  expressed  to  have  been  the  early 
perience  of  a  dear  mother  in  Israel.  All 

j|,  '.re  encouraged  to  press  through  the  difficul- 

j(  «  that  lie  around  us,  that  we  may  be  better 
spared  when  we  come  up  to  our  annual 


gatherings  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  Hin> 
whom  we  serve. 

The  close  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  queries  was  dwelt  upon,  and  children 
were  appealed  to  to  attend  meetings  with  their 
parents,  even  if  not  called  upon  religiously  ta 
do  so,  and  in  the  future  they  would  themselves 
feel  the  obligation,  on  higher  ground  than  that 
of  parental  duty,  to  mingle  with  Friends  and 
offer  the  incense  of  Divine  worship.  The- 
third  query  brought  before  us  the  considera- 
tion of  true  simplicity  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  importance  of  encouraging  such 
a  mode  of  dress  as  requires  little  time  and 
thought,  whilst  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  not. 
wholly  suppressed.  Much  exercise  was  ex- 
pressed that  we  make  a  wise  selection  in  our 
reading,  and  that  we  give  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth  their  proper  place.  The  young  were 
exhorted  carefully  to  avoid  pernicious  and 
sensational  literature,  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  such  works  as  are  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  character. 

The  fourth  query  called  forth  the  sentiment 
that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  promoting: 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  that 
we  should  aid  and  encourage,  especially  for 
the  working  classes,  such  substitutes  in  the^ 
form  of  attractive  coffee-houses  and  reading 
rooms,  as  have  been  established  in  other 
places. 

The  importance  of  upholding  a  free  Gospel 
ministry  was  urged.  A  dear  friend  queried,. 
"  How  is  it  that  so  many  of  you  are  huDger- 
ing  for  that  ministry  that  ministers  only  to- 
the  intellect  ?  We  know  that  when  we  are 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  we  are  glad 
of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Father's^ 
table." 

While  the  seventh  Query  was  under  con- 
sideration we  were  earnestly  appealed  to  on. 
the  extravagance  now  indulged  in  in  the 
dressing  of  little  children.  Not  only  are  much 
valuable  time  and  means  spent  in  its  orna- 
mentation and  useless  appendages,  but  ther& 
is  fostered  in  the  susceptible  mind  of  the 
child,  a  spirit  of  vanity  and  rivalry,  destruc- 
tive ©f  the  innocent  unconsciousness  of  child* 
hood.  A  sense  of  tbe  evils  thus  resulting, 
caused  a  feeling  of  sorrow  in  many  minds^ 
Mothers  were  advised  to  use  their  sewing  ma- 
chines as  a  means  of  lessening  rather  thaa 
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increasing  their  labors,  that  more  time  may 
be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

The  answers  to  the  second  annual  Query* 
and  the  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Com- 
mittee brought  the  subject  of  education  prom- 
inently before  us.  Those  who  have  the 
means  were  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  such 
young  women  among  us  as  are  seeking  a 
liigher  education  than  they  can  afford,  to  spare 
of  their  abundance  and  to  aid  them  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object. 

Many  living  exercises  were  given  forth  in 
relation  to  our  duties  one  towards  another,  and 
we  were  exhorted  to  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  our  faith  without  wavering.  A  feeling 
testimony  was  borne  to  the  importance  of  such 
a  knowledge  of  our  physical  being  as  would 
lead  to  a  reverence  for  it,  as  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ;  that  our  children  should  not 
be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern its  functions,  and  more  especially  those 
oounected  with  purity  of  thought.  Where 
oan  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects  be  more 
safely  learned  than  from  the  lips  of  a  relig- 
iously concerned  mother  ?  The  relation  be- 
tween a  mother  and  her  children  should  be 
of  such  an  intimate  and  endearing  character, 
that  entire  confidence  should  exist  between 
them,  and  nothing  connected  with  their  well- 
being  be  regarded  as  too  delicate  to  touch 
upon.  It  was  believed  that  for  want  of  such 
knowledge,  joined  to  indolent  and  self-indul- 
gent habits,  and  the  enervating  effect  of  works 
of  imagination,  practices  were  often  fallen 
anto  by  which  the  nervous  system  was  en- 
feebled, and  a  train  of  bodily  and  mental 
•disorders  induced,  which  were  often  entailed 
aipon  offspring.  The  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  maternal  relation  was  feelingly  dwelt 
upon.  Were  it  rightly  appreciated,  and  the 
laws  connected  with  it  reverently  obeyed,  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  wearisome  duty, 
but  a  mission  to  be  accepted  with  thankful- 
ness, a  sacred  trust  committed  to  us  by  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

Daring  the  week  acceptable  visits  were  re- 
'Ceived  from  William  Way,  SamuelJ.  Levick, 
and  Geo.  Truman. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  meetings  for  public 
worship  were  held  at  all  our  meeting-houses, 
and  were  well  attended. 

In  addition  to  the  epistles  prepared  for  our 
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sister  Yearly  Meetings,  one  for  "  Friends  im 
isolated  places  wherever  situated,"  was  also 
prepared,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee  for  printing  and  distribution. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  Indian 
Committee,  was  read,  also  minutes  of  the 
Representative  Committee.    The  reading  of  |oi 
the  latter  revived  the  subject  of  joint  repre 
sentation  in  that  committee,  resulting  in 
minute  calling  the  attention  of  men's  meeting 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Dis- 
cipline to  prevent  women  ocrving  on  that 
committee. 

On  Third-day  evening  the  Indian  Commit- 
tee held  a  public  meeting  in  Race  Street 
meeting-house,  and  on  the  evening  of  Fifth- 
day  the  First-day  School  Association  met  at 
the  same  place. 

Throughout  the  week  much  unity  and  one- 
ness of  spirit  have  been  manifested  ;  and  we 
cannot  better  close  this  imperfect  notice  of  the 
various  sittings  than  by  giving  the  parting 
words  of  a  beloved  and  aged  Friend  : 

"  Can  we  not  unitedly,  of  every  age,  in  this 
assembly,  now  sincerely  and  humbly,  in  re- 
membrance of  each  day's  experience,  adopt 
the  language :  *  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  m 
unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  belongs  all  the  praise  ?'    |  1; 

w&i 

Fashion  as  Connected  with  Moral 
Evil. — Thoughtful  men  and  women  seem  just 
now  more  keenly  alive  than  ever  before  to 
the  various  moral  evils  that  afflict  society. 
Either  these  evils  are  on  the  increase,  or  from 
some  cause  we  have  become  more  keenly  alive 
to  them.  In  either  case,  the  most  efficient 
remedy  will  be  found  when  the  causes  are  dis- 
covered. Many  of  the  reform  movements  of 
the  present  day  are  directed  to  the  treatment 
of  symptoms.  Not  that  we  would  discourage 
well-meant  effort  in  this  direction.  But  let 
us  not  suffer  our  minds  to  be  diverted  from 
looking  deeply  into  the  remote  causes  of  de- 
generacy and  unhappiness,  leading  at  last  to 
vice  and  immorality.  There  is  sometimes,  asi 
all  physicians  know,  a  certain  tone  in  the 
human  system  that  tends  toward  disease,  and 
reversely  a  toiie  that  tends  to  resist  the  attacks^ 
of  disease.  This  tendency  to  invite  or  resist 
surrounding  influences  exists  also  in  society. 
Let  every  woman  ask  herself,  (for  if  the  in- 
quiry begins  with  her  it  will  not  end  with  her,) 
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irhether  she  is  contributing,  by  her  weak  com- 
►liance  with  corrupt  custom,  to  the  physical 
,nd  moral  degeneracy,  the  symptoms  of  which 
,ppear  in  the  intemperance,  licentiousness 
,nd  folly  which  surround  us.    Surely,  in  the 
loughtfulness  which  marks  many  of  the 
ounger  class  of  our  members,  and  in  the  feel- 
ig,  which  leads  them  to  do  what  they  can  for 
lie  instruction  of  ignorance  and  the  relief  of 
iiffering,  we  may  see  hopeful  indications  that 
ley  will  not  rest  satisfied  that  they  have  done 
II  that  is  required  of  them  until  they  inquire 
ito  the  causes  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice, 
nd  as  far  as  their  personal  influence  goes,  seek 
)  remove  them.    Let  no  one  plead  that  the 
ifluence  they  could  exert  in  this  matter  would 
e  too  small  to  produce  the  least  effect.    Is  it 
nailer  than  the  contribution  of  the  little 
)ral  insect  to  the  formation  of  a  continent  ? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  fashion  as 
mnected  with  female  dress.    Nearly  every 
loughtful  woman  deplores  the  tyranny  which 
•escribes  an  expensive,  inconvenient,  un- 
aalthful,  unbecoming  attire,  even  while  she 
links  herself  compelled  partially  to  adopt  it. 
et  women  accustom  themselves  to  think  deep- 
on  this  subject ;  let  them  trace  out  the  re- 
Its  to  society  at  large,  and  especially  to  the 
eak  and  ignorant,  when  intelligent,  thought- 
1,  and  even  religious-  women  allow  that  in- 
ngible  tyrant,  fashion,  to  regulate  their  at- 
•e,  though  their  finances,  convenience  and 
»od  taste  cry  out  against  it. 
We  believe  that  much  of  the  compliance 
luded  to,  of  those  who  would  gladly  adopt 
settled,  rational  style  of  dress  is  owing,  in 
me,  to  the  dread  of  singularity,  and  in  others 
icause  they  do  not  know  how  to  stem  the 
rrent  that  is  carrying  them  along.    This  in- 
cates  the  importance  of  thought,  of  conver- 
tion,  of  organization  on  this  subject. 
It  has  been  urged  by  those  who  advocate 
['  higher  education  "  for  women,  a  widening 
*|  her  sphere  of  industry,  and  the  right  to 
'  te,  that  these  would  elevate  her  above  the 
ranny  of  fashion.    They  may  have  some 
iluence;  yet  we  do  not  see,  in  individual 
hes,  that  cultivation  of  mind,  or  even  the 
'  assure  of  important  duties,  have  always  that 
'i3ct.    "Alas!  leviathan  is  not  so  tamed." 
'The  example  of  those  who  feel  restrained 
m  following  expensive  fashions,  especially 


if  they  are  those  whose  means  would  allow  of 
their  doing  so,  is  not  without  effect  on  those 
within  the  circle  of  their  influence ;  but  the 
general  good  requires  that  the  whole  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  should  be  taken  up  and 
considered.  In  this  way  the  evils  of  slavery, 
war  and  intemperance  have  been  exposed, 
and  the  slumbering  conscience  aroused  by  the 
light  disseminated. 

If  this  subject  should,  as  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve it  will,  take  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of 
earnest  women,  it  will  be  found  on  investiga- 
tion that  the  "  love  of  dress  "  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  of  the  licentiousness  which  clothes 
with  mourning  many  who  live  in  large  cities. 
And  should  not  the  pure-minded  women  who 
deplore  it,  ask  themselves  whether,  by  their 
supineness,  and  their  weak  compliance  with 
what  at  heart  they  despise,  they  are  not  aid- 
ing to  swell  that  torrent  of  iniquity  which  is 
sweeping  away  virtue  and  manhood  ? 


DIED. 

GRIEST. — On  the  5th  of  4th  mo  ,  1874,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Rich,  Union- 
ville,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Martha,  widow  of  Gideon 
Griest,  in  the  Blst  year  of  her  acre ;  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  Huntingdon  Quarterly  Meeting,  Adams  Co., 
Pa.  This  dear  friend  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
two  years  previous  to  her  death.  Her  sufferings  at 
times  were  very  great,  yet  she  never  murmured,  but 
often  remarked  that  she  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  Many  months  before  her  demise,  she  said  that 
"  all  was  well  with  her,  that  her  work  was  done, 
and  she  was  only  waiting  to  be  called."  The 
patient  and  cheerful  spirit  which  she  bore  through- 
out all  her  afflictions  was  remarkable  ;  giving  an 
assurance  to  relatives  and  friends  that  all  was  peace 
within.  R. 

GILLINGHAM— On  the  24th  of  Fourth  month, 
1874,  at  her  residence,  Pottsville,  Schujlkill  County, 
Pa.,  Phebe  Wood,  youngest  daughter  of  ihe  late 
James  Gillingham  ;  a  member  of  Maiden  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  formerly  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER.— On  the  3rd  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Shoemaker,  in  the  84th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly 
Meeting. 

SHOURDS.— On  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,,  1874, 
Rachel  T.,  wife  of  Thompson  Shourds,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Comly  and  Susan  G.  Tyson,  in  the  38th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  (Race  Street). 

LIPPINCOTT.— On  the  2d  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  Sarah  D.,  daughter  of  Aquila 
Lippincott,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  She  was  an  ex- 
ample of  patience  and  humility,  and  so  lived  that 
when  the  summons  came,  she  was  fully  prepared  for 
the  change. 

WAINWRIGHT.— On  the  13th  inst.,  William 
Wainwright,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
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STUBBS.— On  Third-day,  4th  mo.  21st,  1874, 
Mary  E.,  wife  of  Vincent  Stubbs,  aged  nearly  72 
years ;  an  Elder  of  Little  Britain  Particular  and 
Monthly  Meetings. 

The  exemplary  life  of  this  dear  Friend  seems  to 
merit  more  than  a  passing  notice — not  to  eulogize 
the  dead,  but  to  encourage  the  living  in  the  way  of 
well-doing,  for  the  well-spent  life  leaves  its  fragrance 
with  survivors. 

In  the  year  1820,  she  removed  from  West  Notting- 
ham, in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  reside  with  her 
husband  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
where  they  lived  till  the  time  of  her  death.  During 
this  long  period  of  years,  she  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  and  to  accept  the 
varied  conditions  of  life,  through  which  she  passed, 
with  calm  resignation  and  quiet  contentment  ;  re- 
lying on  the  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  of 
the  Good  Father,  who  is  ever  near  to  His  dependent 
children  for  their  help  and  preservation. 

Of  a  retiring  nature,  she  avoided  public  notice, 
but  love  and  goodness  ever  filled  her  heart,  and 
went  out  in  deeds  of  humanity  and  charity  to  the 
suffering  and  the  needy.  She  was  devoted  and 
faithful  to  her  religious  oblifyations,  regularly  at- 
tending her  meetings  with  her  husband  as  they 
came  in  course,  not  allowing  the  cares  of  this  life 
to  prevent  her  from  that  duty.  It  was  in  the  retire 
ment  and  quiet  of  private  life  that  her  loving  nature 
shone  most  brightly;  here  her  calm  serenity  and 
sweetly  peaceful  life  diffused  a  joy  around,  which 
made  her  the  central  light  of  a  cheerful  home.  She 
"  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness." 

For  many  years  she  was  afflicted  with  a  rheumatic 
complaint,  which  caused  her  much  suffering,  but 
through  all  she  was  patient  and  uncomplaining. 
Quietly  and  peacefully  as  she  had  lived  and  done  her 
work,  so  she  passed  away,  and  her  purified  spirit 
has,  no  doubt,  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
righteous  in  the  higher  life. 

The  interment  was  from  Little  Britain  Meeting- 
house on  the  following  Sixth-day,  when  a  large 
company  of  friends  and  neighbors  assembled,  attest- 
ing their  appreciation  of  her  worth,  and  where  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held. 

It  is  now  for  us,  who  are  left  yet  longer,  to  imi- 
tate those  virtues  which  adorned  the  meek  and 
humble  life  of  our  departed  friend,  and  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  which  are  being  broken  by  the  removal  of  the 
burden-bearers  from  our  midst,  one  after  another, 
that  the  beautiful  and  truly  Christian  testimonies 
professed  by  Friends  may  be  maintained  in  their 
simplicity  and  integrity,  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to 
ourselves  and  to  others. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PAST  LIFE. 

BY  "  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND." 
(Concluded  from  page  108.) 

The  female  side  of  the  Society  of  Edinburgh 
at  this  time  deserves  also  some  mentioo.  In 
two  or  three  houses  of  note,  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  it  took  an  exclusively  political 
aspect ;  but  in  others,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  Mrs.  Apreece  (afterwards  the 
wife  of  Sir  H.  Davy),  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan, 
&c.,  the  literary  and  scientific  celebrities  of 
the  place  were  well  blended  with  those  of 
other  kinds. 


I  went  through  the  accustomed  routine  oi 
lectures,  demonstrations,  clinical  practice,  and 
the  less  profitable  teaching  of  books— learning 
at  a  later  period  (for  it  requires  time  for  the 
lesson)  that  actual  experience,  with  a  sense  oi 
responsibility  attached  to  it,  is  the  sole  schoo 
in  which  to  make  a  good  physician.  One  o; 
the  most  learned  men  I  ever  knew  in  the  lit 
erature  of  medicine,  as  well  as  in  physica 
science,  was  one  of  the  worst  practitioners 
borrowing  his  diagnosis  from  books,  and  no 
from  that  happier  fa^^-^lty,  almost  an  instinct 
which  enables  some  men  to  interpret  and  ac 
upon  signs  which  no  book  can  describe 
Various  improvements  may  doubtless  be  mad' 
in  the  methods  of  medical  education  ;  but  th 
subjects  in  themselves  are  so  subtle  and  comj 
plex,  and  so  blended  with  the  diversities  o 
human  character,  that  no  teaching  can  b 
really  effectp.al  which  does  not  include  a  cer 
tain  amount  of  personal  experience  and  respoE 
sibility  conjoined  with  the  talent  for  compre 
bending  and  applying  its  results. 

In  1809  a  visit  to  Edgworthtown,  Irelancl 
was  made  interesting  to  me.  It  was  then  th 
residence  of  a  large  and  happy  family,  c 
whom  few  now  survive.  Mrs.  Edgwortl 
the  mother  of  many  children,  and  the  admiJ 
able  step-mother  of  many  more,  died  but  fou 
years  ago,  in  her  ninety-third  year.  Th 
friendship  I  formed  with  Maria  Edgwortl  | 
in  this  my  early  youth,  was  continued  by  fr< 
quent  meetings  in  London,  and  once  again  { 
her  home,  whither  I  took  my  two  sons  wit 
me.  It  was  still  further  maintained  by  a 
unbroken  and  affectionate  correspondence  f( 
more  than  forty  years.  Her  letters  to  n 
would  in  themselves  have  formed  a  volum 
One  of  the  last  she  ever  wrote  was  after  reai 
ing  the  first  volumes  of  "  Macaulay's  History  ! 
I  showed  it  to  Lord  Macauley,  who^  was  i 
much  impressed  with  its  discrimination  ai 
ability,  that  he  begged  me  to  let  him  keepj 
A  few  days  after  a  letter  came  from  her  fami  | 
to  tell  me  of  her  death. 

The  house  at  Edgworthtown,  on  my  fii 
visit  there,  curiously  betokened  the  mechai 
cal  genius  of  its  master.  It  was  full  of  cc 
trivances  for  making  the  ordinary  acts 
household  life  serve  the  other  and  unforese 
uses.  The  mere  opening  and  shutting  of  c<| 
tain  doors  set  into  motion  machinery  i 
winding  clocks,  or  raising  weights  in  otl 
parts  of  the  house.  Mr.  Edg worth  showed  i 
another  practical  faculty  he  had  of  adapti 
his  functions  as  a  magistrate  to  the  genius 
the  Irish  peasantry.  Sitting  with  him  in  soi 
of  his  examinations,  he  elicited  on  my  beh 
various  stories  and  bulls  which  might  hs 
found  place  in  some  of  his  daughters'  b 
Irish  tales.    He  had  himself  certain  strc 
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peculiarities  of  character,  and  was  not  popular 
)ut  of  his  own  family,  but  loved  and  respected 
J  j^ithin  it.    The  history  of  his  four  marriages, 
J I  }f  which  he  once  gave  me  a  summary,  forms 
1  curious  piece  of  family  biography. 

iclii  '         '  *  *  *         *  * 

jjjji     In  January,  1816, 1  entered  upon  my  pro- 

jj^v  fessional  life  in  London,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

seven.  My  first  residence  was  in  Mount  Street  ; 

■^^  aut  four  years  of  prosperous  practice  enabled 

me  to  remove  to  the  house  in  Brook  Street, 

ivhere  I  have  since  lived. 

My  early  success  was  materially  aided  by 

?  irisits  for  four  successive  years  to  Spa;  at  the 

J  3lose  of  that  which  is  called  the  London  Season. 

Diai 

"''^  The  English  as  well  as  foreign  society  there 
s^ras  singularly  agieeable.  I  saw  much  of  the 
Due  de  Richelieu.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
k\hat  we  are  taught,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
picture,  as  a  French  noble  of  the  old  school. 
''"liSe,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lon- 
ionderry,  walking  arm  in  arm  as  I  saw  them 
at  Spa,  would  have  made  an  interesting  sub- 
ect  for  photography  had  the  art  then  existed. 


Many  private  friendships  formed  here 
•emained  unbroken  in  the  further  progress  of 
ife.  But  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  they  have 
adffl  low,  almost  without  a  single  exception,  been 
flt'^  lissolved  by  death. 


iDcei  V 


In  1818,  returning  by  Paris,  I  was  one  of 
bjS  ;he  guests  at  a  dinner  there,  which  I  have 
jvery  reason  to  remember.    It  was  at  the 
tiouse  of  the  Countess.  Rumford,  the  widow  of 
Lavoisier.    At  the  table  were  Laplace,  Cu- 
ier,  Madame  Berthollet  and  Mrs.  Marat, 
toiperzelius  came  in  the  evening.    I  sat  next  to 
rote  Laplace,  and  his  fine,  intellectual,  yet  courtly, 
rr«i  face  is  still  vividly  before  me,  as  is  the  mem- 
istot!  ory  of  a  long  conversation  on  the  geological 
[theories  and  controversies  of  the  day.  He 
}0  ibrought  to  this  terrestrial  topic  the  same  pro- 
i    found  thought  which  guided  his  researches  in 
the  "  Mecanique  Celeste."   With  Gay  Lussac 
I  had  much  talk  after  dinner  on  the  doctrine 
of  Defiuite  Proportions,  then  recently  become 
ail  integral  part  of  chemical  science,  of  which 
it  is  now  the  recognized  foundation. 

These  eminent  persons  have  all  passed  away, 
hut  their  labors  form  a  large  chapter  in  the 
history  of  science.  It  may  well  furnish  food 
for  reflection,  however,  to  note  the  mighty 
changes  which  the  several  sciences  thus  rep- 
resented have  since  undergone — facts  then 
deemed  ultimate  truths  now  merged  in  more 
general  laws — theories  upset  and  others  framed 
— speculations  converted  into  realities — lines 
of  demarcation  passed  over-and  methods  of  clas- 
sification and  nomenclature  utterly  changed. 
In  these  revolutions  of  the  past  we  may 
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fairly  read  something  of  the  probable  future. 
Most  things  indeed,  and  scientific  theories 
amongst  them,  must  be  counted  as  simply 
provisional  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Queen  to  her 
throne,  in  1837,  I  was  appointed  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Physicians  Extraordinary,  and  on 
her  marriage  I  received  the  same  appointment 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
Of  this  admirable  man,  whose  public  and 
private  virtues  can  never  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated, I  saw  enough  in  private  intercourse  to 
give  me  a  full  appreciation  of  those  more 
genial  qualities  and  accomplishments  which, 
in  the  peculiar  position  he  held,  his  upright 
mind  felt  it  in  some  degree  a  duty  to  conceal. 

I  was  at  Windsor  Castle  during  the  last 
three  days  of  that  illness  which  closed  his  life 
— a  scene  I  can  never  forget. 

One  of  the  six  Prime  Ministers  whom  I 
have  attended  professionally  was  Mr.  Canning, 
my  relation  to  whom  became  that  of  friend, 
as  well  as  physician.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to 
recall,  through  the  haze  of  intervening  years, 
my  many  conversations  with  this  most  accom- 
plished man  on  literary  or  politicar  topics — 
such  conversations  often  occurring  when  he 
was  confined  to  his  couch  by  gout  or  other 
illness. 

I  saw  Coleridge  more  rarely,  and  never 
took  a  place  among  the  worshippers  at  his 
shrine. 

In  1816  I  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  my  election  thus  early  in  life  being 
due  to  my  travels  in  Iceland  and  Greece,  and 
to  my  acquaintance  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  Sir  H.  Davy. 

My  acquaintance  with  Davy  gave  me  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Institution,  and  with 
that  laboratory  which  gained  its  first  fame 
from  his  discoveries — a  fame  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  genius  and  labors  of  Faraday. 
More  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
saw  the  minute  globules  of  the  alkaline  metals 
first  evolved  in  their  elementary  form  ;  and 
witnessed  the  beautiful  experiments  by  which 
Davy  illustrated  those  relations  between  chem- 
ical actions  and  electricity,  the  foundation  of 
so  many  ulterior  discoveries.  At  a  later  time 
in  the  same  place,  Faraday  showed  to  me  and 
other  friends  the  same  luminous  spark  which 
he  had  just  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  the 
magnet — the  feeble  precursor  of  tliose  mar- 
vellous torrents  of  electricity  wlwch  are  now 
procured  from  the  same  source  by  methods 
as  wonderful  as  the  phenomena  they  produce. 
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But  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Institution  the  simple  apparatus,  devised 
by  himself,  through  which  h^  obtained  this 
first  result,  the  germ  of  so  many  others. 
Looking  at  what  these  results  have  been, 
there  is  grandeur  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
their  origin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  me,  though  here  also  min- 
gled with  sorrow  for  many  lost  friends,  to 
refer  to  another  institution,  with  which  I  have 
been  associated  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
This  is  "  The  Club  " — emphatically  so  named 
— the  creation,  more  than  a  century  ago,  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gold- 
smith, Garrick,  &c.,  and  maintained  ever 
since  with  undiminished  reputation. 

Since  my  honor  of  election  in  1840,  many 
have  been  removed  by  death. 

Macauley  and  Sidney  Smith  were  elected 
after  me.  With  the  latter  I  was  connected 
by  the  closest  family  ties— that  of  my  own 
marriage — with  the  former  I  became  so  after- 
wards, by  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  son.  The 
peculiar  faculties  of  these  remarkable  men 
were  never  more  strikingly  displayed  than  at 
the  dinners  of  the  Club.  The  joyous  humor 
of  Sydney  Smith  played  over  and  lightened 
the  more  solid  and  copious  learning  of  Ma- 
cauley. 

Hallam,  a  friend  of  forty  years,  who  died  only 
a  few  months  before  Macauley,  was  endeared 
to  me  further  by  my  attachment  to  his  two 
remarkable  sons,  Arthur  and  Henry  Hallam, 
prematurely  and  unhappily  lost  to  him  and 
to  others.  Though  dying  so  young,  they  have 
left  memories  behind  them  embalmed,  as  con- 
cerns Arthur,  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
poetry  of  our  time. — In  Memoriam,  by  Ten- 
nyson. 

Hallam's  later  years  were  clouded  by  a 
paralytic  seizure,  which  produced  an  effect 
rarely  found  in  such  cases,  of  diffusing  a 
placid  gentleness  over  the  sterner  qualities  of 
his  mind. 

Lord  Holland  was  a  member  of  the  Club 
when  I  became  so,  but  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  He,  too,  was  a  friend  of  thirty 
years  standing,  endeared  to  me,  as  to  all  who 
knew  him,  by  qualities  in  great  part  individ- 
ual to  himself,  but  in  some  sort  hereditary  in 
his  family.  The  remarkable  society  and 
manner  of  life  at  Holland  House  have  been 
often  described,  and  by  no  one  more  vividly 
than  Lord  Macauley,  in  one  of  his  essays  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  I  am  not  free  to 
extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present, 


but  I  must  state  my  feeling  that  nothing  \i 
London  life  has  yet  replaced  what  was  t 
habitual  society  of  Holland  House.    Engli  [, 
and  Foreign  ministers,  diplomatists,  men  ' ■ ; 
learning  and  science,  historians,  poets,  artis^  ''^^^ 
and  wits,  were  so  skillfully  commingled  as  ^  '^ 
make  it  sure  that  none  but  a  master-hai  ,  ' ' 
could  have  accomplished  the  result.    Ai  '  " 
this  was  Lady  Holland — a  remarkable  woms 
in  every  way,  w^il  remembered  by  all  w] 
knew  her  and  dliiicult  to  describe  to  those  wi 
did  not. 

Though  my  annual  autumnal  journe  J'; 
were  too  rapid  and  vague  in  their  directs  j''. 
for  any  actual  research,  they  have  great  ^ 
aided  me  in  maintaining  whatever  knowled 
of  science  I  had  before  acquired  ;  and  ha  ^''-^ 
brought  me  into  connection  with  many  en  ■ 
nent  scientific  men  in  different  countries. 

fSome  of  these  opportunities,  arising  out  I  1'=^' 
my  visits  to  observatories  both  in  Europe  ai 
America,  have  been  remarkable  enough  I 
warrant  more  particular  mention  of  ther  Fc;; 
That  which  most  strikingly  clings  to  my  mer  ^[^  ' 
ory  is  an  evening  I  passed  with  Encke  ai  y' 
Galle,  in  the  observatory  at  Berlin,  some  t(  j,.': 
or  twelve  days  after  the  discovery  of  tl  k.: 
planet  Neptune,  on  this  very  spot.    I  hi  li: 
casually  heard  of  the  discovery,  at  Breme  , , 
and  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on  to  Berli  jj'^.: 
The  night  in  question  was  one  of  floatii  n" 
clouds,  gradually  growing  into  cumuli ;  ar  Ittu 
hour  after  hour  passed  away  without  sight  5^'^ 
the  planet  which  had  just  come  to  our  kno\^ 
edge  by  so  wonderful  a  method  of  producti"'  li;'; 
research.  •  Frustrated  in  this  main  point,  k[ 
was  some  compensation   to  converse  wii  I:  . 
Encke  in  his  own  observatory — the  stillne  [3- 
and  darkness  of  the  place  broken  only  by  tl  J  - 
solemn  ticking  of  the  astronomical  cloc:  r. 
which,  as  the  unfailing  interpreter  of  tlj  i^^. 
celestial  times  and  motions,  has  a  sort  of  li  1,=;; 
ing  existence  to  the  astronomer.  Amor 
other  things   discussed,  while   thus  sittir 
together  in  a  sort  of  tremulous  impatienc 
was  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  new  plane 
Encke  toid  me  he  had  thought  of  Vulca  j  , 
but  deemed  it  right  to  remit  the  choice  '  '^'^ 
Leverrier,  then  supposed  the  sole  indicator  i 
the  planet  and  its  place  in  the  heavens — addicl  j-, ; 
that  he  expected  Leverrier's  by  the  first  pos 
Not  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  a  knock  at  tl 
door  of  the  observatory  announced  the  e:  . 
pected  letter.    Encke  read  it  aloud ;   anc  ,  . 
coming  to  the  passage  where  Leverrier  prM  im- 
posed the  name  of  Neptune,  exclaimed  :  "  £ 
lass  den  namen  Neptun  sein !"  It  was  a  mi( 
night  scene  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  . 
royal  baptism,  with  its  long  array  of  title  tlji. 
would  ill  compare  with  this  simple  naming  ( 
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^le  remote  and  solitary  planet  thus  wonder- 
tj  filly  discovered.    There  is  no  place  indeed 
;:j||here  the  grandeur  and  wild  ambitions  of  the 
orld  are  so  thoroughly  rebuked  and  dwarfed 
jjito  littleness,  as  in  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
atory. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  died  in  England,  Oc- 
^I)ber  29th,  1873. 
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HORIZONS. 

BY  LOUISA  BUSHNELL. 
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ot. 
Anil 
itl| 
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My  hrart  gives  thanks  for  yonder  hill, 

That  makes  this  valley  sate  and  still ; 

That  shuts  from  sight  my  onward  way 

And  sets  a  limit  to  my  day  ; 

That  keeps  my  thoughts,  so  tired  and  weak, 

From  seeking  what  they  should  not  seek. 

On  that  fair  bound  across  the  west 

My  eyes  find  pasturage  and  rest, 

And  of  its  dewy  stillness  drink, 

As  do  the  stars  upon  its  brink ; 

It  shields  me  from  the  days  to  come 

And  makes  the  present  hour  my  home. 

Deeper  will  be  my  rest  to  night 
For  this  near  calmness  of  the  hight; 
Its  steadfast  boundary  will  keep 
My  harbored  spirit  while  I  sleep. 
Yet  somewhere  on  its  wooden  sides 
To-morrow's  onward  pathway  hides, 
And  I  shall  wake  at  early  morn, 
To  find  a  world  beyond,  new-born. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  dost  lay 
These  near  horizons  on  my  way. 
If  I  could  all  my  journey  see. 
There  were  no  charm  of  mystery, 
No  veiled  grief,  no  changes  sweet. 
No  restful  sense  of  tasks  complete. 
I  thank  Thee  for  the  hills,  the  night, 
For  every  barrier  to  my  sight, 
For  every  turn  that  blinds  my  eyes 
To  coming  pain  or  glad  surprise  ; 
For  every  bound  Thou  settest  nigh. 
To  make  me  look  more  near,  more  high  ; 
For  mysteries  too  great  to  know  ; 
For  everything  Thou  dost  not  show. 
Upon  Thy  limits  rests  my  heart ; 
Its  safe  Horizon,  Lord,  Thou  art  I 


Selected. 
THE  CALL. 


List  I  can  it  be, 
(he  Master  of  the  vineyard  calleth  me  ? 
ife's  sunset  shadows  mock  me  as  I  stand, 
ient  with  the  burden  of  my  idle  years, 
earing  base  fruitage  in  my  shriveled  hand — 
Sin,  shame,  and  tears. 


if  ' 

[  "  Go,  work  to-day." 

tbevheard  the  morning  call,  but  answered,  Nay  ; 
will  not  labor  in  the  fresh  bright  hours  ; 
fMd.  when  the  noon  was  high,  the  need  was  great 
1  ^would  not  heed  ;  now,  night-dews  chill  the  flowers 

Ah  me — how  late  I 
aJ  ' 

What  have  I  lost  ? 
I  fh&t  pleasures  purchased,  and  at  what  a  cost  ? 
[ake  answer,  soul  of  mine.    Hark  I  can  it  be 


The  vineyard  gate  swings  open,  free  and  wide, 
And  that  the  Master  still  is  calling  me. 
At  eventide  ? 

Weak,  tremblingly; 
Yet  Thou  didst  call  me.    So,  I  come  to  Thee, 
So  late  for  service,  and  so  stained  with  sin  ; 
Yet  now  I  lift  my  puny  hands,  and  cry, 
If  still  a  lifelong  idler  may  come  in, 


From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
FAILURE  OF  HEALTH  IN  AMERICAN  WOMEN, 

Dr.  Clark  opened  this  subject  in  his  recent 
book  in  a  way  that  aroused  general  attention, 
but  he  expressly  stated  that  the  particular 
points  on  which  he  dwelt  are  by  no  means  the 
sole  causes  of  the  evil  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged, namely,  the  falling  off  in  the  standard 
of  health  and  strength  of  American  women  in 
these  days  compared  with  that  of  their  grand- 
mothers, or  of  European  women  now.  While 
the  interest  awakend  by  this  book  is  still  fresh, 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  inquiry  will 
be  made  into  some  of  those  other  causes  to 
which  he  merely  alludes.  Perhaps  a  German 
woman  might  sum  them  up  in  the  axiom — 
"  "Want  of  proper  training  and  supervision  of 
daughters  from  childhood  to  maturity  by  care- 
ful mothers."  But  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  change,  or  perhaps  greatly 
modify,  the  prevailing  custom  of  allowing  our 
girls  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  a  far 
greater  degree,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
lives,  than  prevails  in  any  other  civilized 
community.  It  is  all  the  more  important  that 
they  should  be  taught  something  of  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  hygiene,  as  well  as  the  peril 
and  future  suffering  involved  by  their  neglect, 
and  that  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  such 
rules  should  prevail,  as  far  as  outward  cir- 
cumstances are  concerned,  in  schools  and 
workshops,  where  hundreds  of  young  girl& 
daily  congregate  for  many  hours  together. 

An  inquiry  lately  made  in  one  large  school 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils 
often  come  without  having  breakfasted,  and 
bringing  no  lunch.  Would  it  not  be  well 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  made  general  in 
all  schools  for  girls,  and  also  in  workshops  ? 
Then,  as  to  temperature  and  ventilation: 
Every  physician  will  bear  witness  to  the 
poisonous  effects  on  the  constitution  of  breath- 
ing hot  and  vitiated  air.  How  many  schools 
or  work-rooms  are  carefully  regulated  by  a 
thermometer  never  being  allowed  to  rise  above 
a  fixed  point?  or  provided  with  a  supply  of 
pure  air,  introduced  in  a  way  to  avoid  cold 
drafts,  as  may  so  easily  be  accomplished  by 
modern  appliances?  The  sedentary  lives  of 
many  girls  produce  a  sluggishness  of  circula- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  chilliness 
even  in  a  warm  room,  and  mistaken  kindness 
allows  the  temperature  to  be  raised  to  an  un- 
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wholesome  point,  while  no  effort  is  made  to 
supply  the  pure  air  which  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  sensation  complained  of.  These 
remarks  are  made  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
further  investigation  into  the  many  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  prevailing  and  increas- 
ing delicacy  of  American  women  of  all  classes. 


Thoughts  from  Robertson. — There  is  a 
sacredness  in  individuality  of  character.  Each 
one  born  into  this  world  is  a  fresh  new  soul, 
intended  by  its  Maker  to  develop  itself  in  a 
new  fresh  way. 

We  are  what  we  are  ;  we  cannot  be  truly 
other  than  ourselves.  We  reach  perfection 
not  by  copying,  much  less  by  aiming  at  orig- 
inality, but  by  consistently  and  steadily 
working  out  the  life  which  is  common  to  us 
all,  according  to  the  character  which  God 
has  given  us. 

There  is  one  universe,  in  which  each  sepa- 
rate star  differs  from  another  in  glory  ;  one 
ohurch,  in  which  a  single  spirit — the  life  of 
■God — pervades  each  separate  soul,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  that  life  becomes  exalted  does  it 
enable  every  one  to  shine  forth  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  its  own  separate  individuality, 
like  the  stars  of  heaven. 


If  charity  can  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  it 
may  possibly  be  so  stretched  as  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  opinions. 


The  First-day  School  Association  of  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  has  concluded  to  hold  a 
children's  meeting  on  First-day,  the  24th,  at  3^ 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Street  Meet- 
ing-house. The  Twenty-seventh  Street  school  will 
give  the  usual  school  exercise.  Other  schools  are  in- 
vited, and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  take  part  in  the 
exercises.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  brief  re- 
marks. 

Friends  and  others  are  invited  to  attend. 


Circular  Meetings  within  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting  meet  the  2d  and  4th  First-days  of  each 
month  as  follows  : 

Fallowfield,  Pa.,  24th  of  Fifth  month,  1874. 
Centre,  Del.,  14th  of  Sixth  month,  " 
Marlborough,  Pa.,  28th  of  Sixth  month,  " 
Kennett,  Pa.,  12th  of  Seventh  month, 
All  .it  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Thk  Indulged  Meeting  at  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  is 
now  held  every  First-day  morning. 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room  on  Sixth-day,  Fifth  month  29th,  at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  to  complete  its  organization  and  other  busi- 
ness of  importance.  The  Nominating  Committee 
will  meet  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Quarterl 
Meeting  First-day  Sthool  Association  will  be  hel 
at  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  Sixth  month  Yth,  at 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Caleb  J.  Moore,|  ^^^^^^^ 


Kate  Vickbrs. 


A  NEW  law  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  poor  pre 
vides  that,  whenever  the  Board  of  Public  Charitit 
shall  be  satisfied  or  have  good  reason  to  believe  thi 
any  insane  person  in  any  county  or  district  almi 
house  or  in  the  care  of  any  person  under  the  direi 
tion  of  the  poor  directors  of  any  district  cann< 
there  receive  proper  care  and  treatment,  or  is  prol 
ably  curable,  said  Board  or  their  representatives  : 
the  proper  county  shall  make  application  to  tl 
president  judge  of  the  proper  county,  in  term  tim 
or  at  chambers,  setting  forth  that  such  insane  pe 
son  car»,not  receive  proper  care  and  treatment,  or 
probably  curable  ;  and  said  judge  shall,  if  the  stat 
ments  alleged  are  sustained  by  affidavit  of  petitio 
ers,  make  decree  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  sui 
person  transfer  him  or  her  to  one  of  the  hospita 
for  the  insane  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  whe 
such  person  shall  be  received  and  maintained  | 
the  manner  provided  by  law,  at  the  expense  of  tl| 
district  from  which  such  person  ia  transferre} 
Such  expenses  to  be  recovered  by  such  district  frc 
such  persons  as  may  be  liable  by  existing  laws 
the  support  of  such  insane  persons. 

The  New  Orleans  Republican,  in  estimating  the  i 
proximate  damages  of  the  overflow  in  Louisiar 
has  carefully  prepared  a  table  which  contains  sor 
interesting  figures.  The  whole  area  of  the  State 
30,094  square  miles,  or  about  20,000,000  of  acr( 
Of  these  about  one-tenth  are  improved.  Thei 
have  been. seventeen  parishes  more  or  less  injur 
by  the  flood,  comprising  587,949  acres,  which  pi 
duce  13,894,856  pounds  of  rice,  132,070  bales 
cotton,  and  48,817  hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  additi  I, 
to  live  stock  and  other  farm  products.  Estimati 
the  probable  crop  ,of  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton 
these  parishes  as  below,  the  Republican  thinks  t 
proportion  of  damage  may  be  approximated  at  or« 
sixth  of  the  probable  product.  Thus  on  the  on  "f? 
of  sugar,  48,817  hogsheads  (estimated 

with  molasses,)  .  .  .  .  $  5,000,( 
Cotton,  132,070  bales,  .  .  .  10,000,( 
Rice,  14,000,000  pounds      .       .       .  2,500,(, 


Total,  $l7,500,(f9e:: 

would  give  about  $3,000,000  as  the  non-producti 
of  these  staples  alone,  to  which  must  be  addec 
great  loss  in  live  stock,  poultry,  vegetables,  ai 
other  articles  of  farm  produce.  The  severity 
this  immense  loss  is  tempered  somewhat  by  the  f  i 
that  crops  and  lands  damaged  by  high  water  hi 
great  powers  of  recuperation. — iV.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 

One  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  last  letters  closed  w 
the  remark:    "If  the  good  Lord  above  gives 
strength  and  influence  to  complete  the  task  I  shi 
not  grudge  my  hunger  and  toil.    Above  all,  if 
permits  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enormous  evils 
this  inland  slave  trade,  I  shall  bless  His  name  w 
all  my  heart.    The  Nile  sources  are  valuable  to 
only  as  a  means  of  enabling  me  to  open  my  mc 
among  men.    It  is  this  power  I  hope  to  applj 
remedy  an  enormous  evil,  and  join  my  little  hf 
ing  hand  in  the  great  revolution  that  in  His  ; 
embracing  Providence  he  has  been  carrying  on 
ages,  and  is  now  actually  helping  forward." 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  heb  not  go;  keep  hek;  for  she  is  thy  lifb. 
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N  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  &C.;  OP 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 
Continued  from  page  55. 

About  the  17th  year  of  my  age,  there  came 
bishop  to  the  town,  in  order  for  a  confirma- 
r-  wOn,  which  I  thought  wa.^  a  singular  good  for 
ml  lie,  for  from  that  I  conceived  a  steadier  hope 
nd  faith  in  Christ  would  seize  upon  my  soul, 
atertaining  thoughts  that  there  was  a  pecu- 
ar  power  given  to  this  high  and  holy  func- 
;0n,  from  which  I  was  to  reap  that  which 
as  divine ;  and  surely,  I  may  say,  I  doubt 
ot  but  the  invisible  Being  looked  with  com- 
assion  on  the  fervent  desire  of  my  soul,  and 
^ceived  the  reverential  awe  in  which  my 
„„,  lind,  as  well  as  my  body,  kneeled  to  receive 
lilf  le  earnest  of  my  wish ;  and  I  know  that  my 
ihaviour,  both  before,  at,  and  after  that 
5(1  nae,  was  taken  notice  of  by  my  relations  and 
^timates. 

fii   A  little  while  after,  my  uncle  asked  what  I 
I,  ^lought  of  receiving  the  sacrament.    I  told 
!m  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  so 
mug  persons  to  adventure  ;  for,  as  it  is  said, 
I  ithose  who  receive  it  unworthily,  do  procure 
«™  I  themselves  damnation;"  I  durst  not  re- 
"   ive  it.    He  told  me  of  some  that  was  as 
;0  »>ung  as  myself,  and  whom  he  thought  as 
IP  iifit.    I  told  him  I  knew  it,  but  they  seemed 
*  exalt  themselves  amongst  their  companions 
I  account  of  that,  which  I  durst  not,  in  the 
eatest  humility,  partake  of;  neither  did  I 
id  that  my  faith  was  sufficiently  ripe  to 


comprehend  the  mystery  betwixt  the  outward 
bread  and  wine  and  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Here  I  began  to  flag  in  my  hopes  of  hav- 
ing received  any  benefit  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  bishop's  hand  ;  and  what  if  I  say  I  stag- 
gered, not  only  at  one  thing  or  two,  but  at 
all  that  I  had  done  on  a  religious  account. 
Did  I  now  believe  there  was  no  God  ?  Oh,  no ! 
but  to  mj  inexpressible  grief,  I  could  not 
find  how  to  worship  Him,  so  as  to  prove  my 
own  acceptance,  or  the  assurance  that  I  longed 
for  ;  nor  could  my  soul  rest  without  it. 

Here  had  I  labored  in  my  inventions,  spent 
all  my  hopes,  and  as  a  person  quite  fatigued, 
sitting  down,  was  made  to  bear  such  a  morti- 
fication as  I  had  never  before  known  ;  to  see 
myself  dwindling  away  from  that  which  I 
thought  was  most  expedient  for  me  to  be  ex- 
ercised in,  and  that  my  perform?tnces  were  no 
more  than  so  many  fleeting  comforts,  contin- 
ually wasting  in  their  fruition.    At  last,  so 
heavily  went  I  on,  that  I  began  to  be  weary 
of  them,  and  was  willing  to  leave  the  burden 
I  had  contracted  in  my  own  will.    I  found 
enough  to  do  to  go  on  with  them  in  their 
course,  for  I  found  I  had  gotten  them  only 
by  tradition.    This  was  a  close  time,  wherein 
I  was  far  from  exaltation  of  any  kind,  for  it 
was  to  me  hard  drawing  on  without  faith, 
which  I  now  concluded  was  the  immediate 
gift  of  God.    Under  this  belief  I  had  to  cry, 
like  the  poor  publican,  "  Lord  have  mercy 
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on  me  ;"  and  my  soul  was  more  justified  from 
these  breathings  than  it  had  ever  been  in  all 
the  wearisome  labors  I  had  engaged  in.  But 
the  enemy,  who  is  ever  near  to  damp  the 
good  in  us,  troubled  me  with  many  of  his 
suggestions,  that  it  could  never  be  the  way  to 
attain  to  happiness,  to  discharge  myself  of 
the  worship  due  to  God  for  his  favors  ;  yet 
the  more  I  gave  way  to  the  thoughts  of  throw- 
ing myself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more 
also  I  found  a  hope  to  spring  within  my  soul, 
that  the  Lord  would  point  out  a  way  for  me. 
This  drew  me  still  farther  from  all  ceremo- 
nies, and  gave  my  mind  such  a  turn  from 
those  diversions  I  once  so  delighted  in,  that 
my  uncle  and  aunt  took  notice  of  it,  and 
called  it  melancholy  ;  but  it  arose  from  a 
deep  solidity  of  thought,  from  not  knowing 
in  what  manner  or  path  I  should  be  directed, 
how  I  should  recover  a  proper  sense  of  my 
afflictions,  or  obtain  a  satisfactory  assurance. 

This  pensiveness  my  uncle  and  aunt  used 
their  endeavors  to  prevent,  and  asked  my 
acquaintance  to  visit  me  oftener ;  but  their 
company,  so  frequeat,  suited  not  my  taste : 
those  nights,  that  were  spent  in  what  I  had 
oace  thought  innocent  amusements,  were  now 
made  to  procure  dull  mornings,  and  my  de- 
sire of  being  alone,  with  the  fatigue  of  so 
much  hurry,  put  me  on  thoughts  of  shunning 
the  occasions.  I  therefore  desired  my  uncle 
to  let  me  go  out  as  a  waiting  maid,  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  parting  with  me. 

I  being  then  past  eighteen,  we  heard  that 
S.  Tiijlor  was  about  selling  off  the  goods  of 
her  shop,  and  going  to  live  at  Stafford.  '  I 
desired  my  uncle  to  bay  them  for  me,  think- 
ing that  such  an  employment  might  abate  the 
perplexities  I  was  in.  I  was  then  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  my  uncle,  who  liked  tliis  proposal 
better  than  the  first,  being  ever  ready  to 
pitase  me,  sent  for  her,  and  in  a  little  time 
after  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  goods, 
aud  be  with  her  at  times  for  my  better  infor- 
mation of  the  business  and  customers. 

This  gave  that  family  and  me  our  firct  ac- 
quaintance, though  I  had  not  the  least  tliought 
at  that  time  that  ever  I  should  have  changed 
my  name  in  re-pect  to  religion.  Hence, 
.^however,  many  imagined  my  persuasion  arose, 
which  I  shall  touch  upon  in  its  proper  place. 
I  went  at  my  own  conveniency,  according  to 
our  agreement,  still  keeping  my  exercise  to 
myself;  nor  did  I  remark  anything  particu 
lar  in  my  new  acquaintance,  her  more  private 
exercises  lying  hidden,  as  well  as  my  own. 

When  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  enter 
the  shop,  my  uncle  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  the  Quakers,  that  he  left  the  appraising  of 
the  goo  Is  entirely  to  S.  Taylor.  1  continued 
to  board  with  my  uncle,  and  made  it  a  con- 
st.mt  rule  to  go  directly  home  at  night,  when 
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I  shut  up  the  shop,  and  thus  shunned  ^ 
former  associates ;  the  day  I  spent  in  busine 
and  part  of  the  night  in  much  thought 
desire  of  my  soul  increasing  after  that  revi> 
of  hope,  which,  as  my  little  faith  in  wl 
is  called  the  service  of  God,  still  dim 
ished,  I  found  at  times  drawing  me  nearer  it 
a  reliance  on  Him,  and  a  patient  waiting  ;p\ 
what  might  follow. 

Being  about  :iineteen,  we  received  an 
count  of  the  death  of  my  sister  Lydia, 
.whom  our  family  went  into  mourning,  anc 
not  only  mourned  in  clothes,  but  in  hej 
for  I  loved  her  more  dearly  than  any  sisjew 
I  had,  and  may  truly  say,  her  death  adc 
to  the  weight  of  my  exercise,  as  w^eli  as 
my  belief,  that  it  was  requisite  for  me 
know  my  owa  election  to  be  sure ;  and  c 
the  distress  that  I  here  was  in,  when  I  lool 
upon  myself  and  others,  to  see  them  post 
on  with  cheerfulness  in  the  respective  du 
of  their  religion,  and  myself  not  only  bar 
in  my  desires  thereof,  but  my  soul  so 
pressed   in   the  performance,  that  I  co 
neither  assist  my  uncle  nor  myself  that  w|r  ■ 

They  who  have  known  the  activity  of 
ture  can  best  judge  of  my  state  here,  wl  is, 
my  uncle,  who  used  to  shew  me  so  much 
dulgence,  signified  his  happiness  in  my  g 
behaviour  by  saying  he  could  scarcely  go  ' 
any  sort  of  company,  but  they  were  speak 
in  my  commendation. 

It  was  indeed  a  thing  very  pleasing  to 
kind  uncle,  who  told  me,  a  little  afcer, 
would  have  me  prudent,  for,  said  he,  tb 
are  those  eyes  upon  you  that  you  are 
aware  of;  and  I  believe  he  was  then,  in 
own  thoughts,  near  having  his  ambition  (|iE[ ; 
cerning  me  gratified,  which  was  to  see 
happily  settled  in  the  world  ;  and  I  conclii 
that  at  this  time,  the  parents  of  my  associ 
had  generally  a  respect  for  me;  for  altho 
I  was  of  a  brisk  and  lively  disposition, 
was  I,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  ; 
served  from  that  which  was  immodest  or  ] 
fane,  and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  v. ha 
termed  innocent  behaviour  and  good  br< 
ing.  This  engaged  many  that  had  daugh 
to  encourage  ray  company.  But  how  soon 
I  see  a  turn  in  these  affairs  I  for  that^  wl 
surely  ought  to  have  raised  me  higher  in  t 
esteem,  now  seemed  to  prove  my  overth 
therein.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  greater  1 
once  turned,  proves  the  greater  dislike, 
to  go  on  ;  I  could  no  longer  remain  ui 
the  cloud  of  insensibility  ;  for  the  day  sp: 
from  on  high  visited  me,  and  the  veil  wai 
far  rent,  that  I  saw  the  work  of  God  wa; 
the  secret  of  my  heart,  and  that  a  spiri 
worship  must  have  place  there.  I  now 
merabered  tnat  I  had  heard  the  Qual 
recommend  people  to  mind  that  of  Goi 
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emselves,  and  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
pirit.    This  I  thought  looked  something 
table  to  my  condition  ;  and,  indeed,  my 
ind  seemed  pressed  to  look  at  their  doctrine 
n.    In  order  to  this,  as  I  was  not  willing 
be  taken  notice  of,  I  went  out  between  the 
nes  of  service,  as  though  I  would  walk, 
was  an  exercise  that  was  allowed  by  the 
strict,  to  take  off  any  drowsiness  that 
ght  hang  on  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  the 
port  of  their  evening  devotions, 
hough  this  was  what  I  had  no  real  necessity 
being  one  of  good  spirits,  and  before  I 
ew  the  want  of  faith  in  my  way  of  wor- 
was,  in  my  devotions,  zealous ;  in  my  di- 
rsions,  lively  ;  and  in  my  work,  industrious. 

here  did  I  take  this  freedom,  because  the 
eting  lay  in  ray  way  where  I  had  a  mind  'to 
orm  myself,  and  as  I  passed  by  the  gate, 
Id  make  a  stop  ;  but  if  I  heard  no  voice 
oon  went  off ;  but  if  any  one  was  speaking, 
sually  stepped  within  the  door,  the  little 
1  being,  as  I  then  thought,  a  good  shelter 
'me  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  sat  in  the 
ly  of  the  meeting, 
used  to  make  these  visits  as  often  as  I 
Id,  and  surely  I  have  to  say  the  Lord  was 
condescending,  and  grave  me  a  clearer 
lerstanding  than  ever  I  had  found  within 
self  at  the  other  meetings  I  had  been  at,  and 
ich,  from  our  house  being  so  near,  I  had 
)ortunities  of. 

intentions  were  good  in  respect  to  these 
doms,  and  I  used  to  stay  as  long  as  I  durst 
time,  then  take  a  turn  down  the  next 
,  and  so  to  my  worship  again  ;  whereby, 
)e  sure,  I  proved  the  effect  which  the  dif- 
nt  doctrines  had  upon  me,  the  former 
wering  to'the  hope  of  that  j  ust  ification  I  have 
)re  spoken  of,  and  the  latter  fruitless  and 
Yet  so  far  did  I  proceed  in  the  repeat- 
of  these  trials,  that  I  plainly  saw  it  was 
me  like  those  that  are  hard  to  believe 
things  they  would  not  have  to  be  true ; 
so  close  did  the  truth  and  mercy  of  God 
ow  me,  that  I  found  judgment  in  myself 
a  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  for  persist 
m  that  which  gave  me  not  the  least  satis- 
lon.    Here,  how  willingly  would  I  have 
iined  this  old  profession,  that  I  had  been 
ght  up  in  from  my  childhood,  and  was  as 
to  my  natural  desires  as  Ishmael  was  to 
aham.    But  I  saw  it  must  not  remain, 
therefore  I  made  a  stop,  and  refused  to 
0  church,  so  called,  which  my  aunt  would 
iv  the  meaning  of. 

had  signified  something  of  my  uneasiness 
y  sister,  who  was  coming  down  from  Lon- 
again,  and  she  had  told  my  aunt  that  I 
red  the  Quakers,  and  did  not  intend  to 
)  church.  This  greatly  incensed  her,  and 
■eft  me,  saying,  she  would  fetch  out  the 


parson  and  people  to  carry  me  in.  But  so 
far  Jiad  truth  wrought  with  me,  that  I  found 
I  must  not  only  venture  that,  but  also  strag- 
gle against  the  oppositions  which  I  felt  within 
myself. 

The  following  night  was  spent  in  more 
confusion  than  common,  and  the  next  day 
my  uncle  and  aunt  went  to  the  parson's,  and 
some  time  after,  sent  for  me.  He  looked  on 
me  with  surprise,  signifying  his  great  mistake 
in  one  whom  he  had  thought  so  religious,  and 
so  good  an  example  to  others  ;  for  I  was,  in- 
deed, a  constant  attender  upon  those  called 
saint's  days,  as  well  as  other  times  set  apart 
for  worship.  He  asked  me  how  long  I  had 
been  uneasy.  I  told  him,  a  great  while,  and 
could  not  find  that,  in  anything  I  could  do, 
I  had  any  real  satisfaction.  He  signified 
that  a  perseverance  in  those  duties  I  had  been 
instructed  in,  was  the  only  way,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  bring  on  that  satisfaction  I  spoke  of. 

But,  says  he,  your  uncle  is  afraid  that  you 
are  going  to  be  a  Quaker.  I  answered,  I 
believe  not,  though  I  have  met  with  that  sat- 
isfaction from  their  preaching  which  I  never 
met  with  elsewhere. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

* 'circumstantial  evidenqe  and  the  death 

PENALTY." 

I  always  read  with  interest  the  leading 
articles  in  the  "  Intelligencer,"  and  very 
especially  do  I  read  and  consider  well  any 
article  over  the  signature  of  a  well-knowu 
concerned  Friend,  whose  desire  is  to  promote 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth.  Of  course, 
I  read  the  article  in  the  "  Intelligencer  "  of 
Fifth  month  2d,  bearing  the  above-mentioned 
title,  written  by  a  well-known  Friend  of  New 
York.  This  Friend,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  de- 
sires to  promote  the  best  interests  of  society 
at  large,  and  in  offering  some  views  of  an 
opposite  character  from  those  expressed  in 
the  communication  referred  to,  I  also  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  do  good. 

The  writer  seems  to  object  to  circumstantial 
evidence  as  being  unsafe,  upon  which  to  form 
a  correct  conclusion,  while  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  combination  of  evidence,  ats  mostly  ap- 
pears in  a  chain  of  connecting  circumstances, 
in  circumstantial  evidence,  i;  the  most  conclu- 
sive proof  that  can  be  presented  to  the  mind. 

The  sad  case  of  Webster  and  Parkman, 
which  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago,  is  with- 
in the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  in  which 
the  former  killed  the  latter,  and  yet  no  one 
was  present  but  the  parties  themselves,  or 
knew  from  personal  knowledge  anything  of 
the  murder  ;  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  just 
as  impossible  for  any  intelligent  man  to  fail 
to  be  convinced  of  Webster's  guilt,  after 
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weighing  the  circumstantial  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  trial,  as  it  would  be  to  deny  the 
truth  of  geometry. 

Many  similar  cases  could  be  cited,  where 
circumstantial  evidence  alone  induced  twelve 
honest  men  to  decide,  without  doubt,  that  the 
party  charged  with  the  crime  was  guilty.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  crime  that  is  committed  is 
done  in  secret,  so  that  if  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  ignored,  most  criminals  must  neces- 
sarily escape  detection.  It  appears  to  me 
that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  possess,  is  through  circumstantial 
evidence.  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  well- 
known  friend,  whose  hand-writing  I  am 
familiar  with,  and  I  can't  fail  to  be  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter, — first,  from 
the  handwriting,  and  then  from  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  it,  all  of  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  simply  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. How  do  we  know  that  all  men  have 
a  certain  combination  of  circulatory  as  well  as 
digestive  organs,  but  from  circumstantial  evi- 
dence alone  ? 

I  will  fully  agree  with  the  writer  referred 
to,  that  we  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to  see 
that  the  evidence  is  conclusive^  before  coming 
to  a  decision. 

If  it  were  but  simply  a  difference  of  opinion, 
I  would  not  have  been  likely  to  reply  to  the 
communication  referred  to,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  serious  harm  might  arise  from  the 
promulgation  of  such  views ;  for  if  a  wrong- 
doer gets  to  learn  that  nothing  but  direct  tes- 
timony can  convict  him,  would  it  not  be  giv- 
ing him  strong  encouragement  in  his  wicked 
ways  ?  For  if  he  could  commit  his  acts  unseen 
he  would  necessarily  fail  to  be  convicted  of 
the  crime. 

I  think  that  the  guilty  should  be  detected 
if  possible,  else  the  innocent  necessarily  suffer. 
Suppose  ten  men  are  confined  within  certain 
limits  without  any  possibility  of  escaping,  or 
of  any  one  from  without  getting  to  them,  and 
one  of  the  number  is  found  to  have  been 
killed.  Now,  until  the  guilty  party  is  ascer- 
tained, the  entire  party  is  resting  under  sus- 
picion. 

It  is  certainly  a  difficult  problem  to  solve, 
to  know  what  to  do  with  those  who  commit 
these  terrible  wrongs  which  the  daily  papers 
so  frequently  refer  to. 

I  long  to  see  the  time  when  all  will  do  right 
because  it  is  right,  and  not  simply  because 
they  fear  to  do  wrong.  What  a  glorious 
world  this  would  be  if  man  would  but  act  up 
to  his  highest  convictions  of  manifest  duties  ; 
and  though  we  may  never  see  that  much  de- 
sired time,  still  let  every  one  who  is  concerned 
to  see  the  right  prevail,  do  his  duty,  both  by 
example  and  precept.  J.  S.  H. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md. 


For  Friends'  Intel! igencer- 
OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT  IN  ENGLA 
No.  2. 

So  many  travellers  write  their  impressi( 
of  "Merry  England,"  and  everything 
taining  to  this,  our  fatherland,  has  been 
often  observed  and  commented  on,  that 
feels  a  reasonable  fear  lest  the  repetition 
well  known  fdcts  should  weary  the  reac 
But  in  some  respects,  England  is  a  pleas 
surprise  to  me.    There  is  such  perfect  on 
neatness,  and  regularity,  that  many  of 
annoyances  of  travel  which  perplex  one 
home  quite  disappear.    Our  ride  across  ~ 
land,  Irom  Liverpool  to  London,  was  ful 
delight — especially  refreshing  after  two  we 
on  the  ocean  wave. 

An  inomense  depot,  clean,  well  ventilf 
and  very  light,  is  our  point  of  departure  f 
Liverpool,  and  a  bright  sunshiny  mori 
smiles  down  through  the  glass  roof,  as 
take  seats  in  a  comfortable,  springy  carri 
with  some  American  friends,  and  are  whi 
through  green  fields  and  by  pleasant  wa 
We  are  pleased  to  see  every  spot  of  the 
thoroughly  cultivated, — made  to  yield 
utmost  for  the  support  of  man.  Even 
embankments  of  the  railway  have  been  c 
fully  spaded  and  seemed  to  be  planted.  . 
lands,  which  would  else  be  unsightly 
malarial  marshes,  are  banked  and  drai 
and  no  weedy  nor  waste  places  are  to  be 
anywhere.  The  meadows  are  rich  with  flo^ 
and  the  orcharvls  and  lilacs  are  bursting 
bloom.    The  green  fields  are  green  in(: 
and  unsightly  fencing  is  no  where  to  be 
The  boundary  lines  are  well-trimmed  he 
and  the  cultivation  seems  to  reach  to  the 
roots  of  the  hedge  plants.  Manufacti 
towns,  with  their  colonies  of  laborers,  fly 
us — we  speed  through  park  lands  with  an 
trees  and  stately  halls : 


"  Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady, 
Parks  with  ordered  gardens  great — ■ 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  ladj, 
Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state." 


Neatness,  order  and  beauty  prevailec 
only  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  thegrea 
in  the  humblest  of  the  thatched  cc 
homes,  which  nestled  in  little  village 
grant  with  lilacs  and  apple  blooms, 
we  shot  through  tunnelled  hills  and  ( 
over  picturesque  little  rivers,  and  th 
canals  and  over  flowery  meadows.  Gla 
over  the  railway  map,  we  are  struck  wit 
large  amount  of  the  crowded  space  of- 
land  that  is  taken  up  with  private  ] 
Doubtless  the  landless  agricultural  h 
often  thinks  bitterly  of  all  this  inequal 
condition,  and  is  tempted  to  murmur  tl 
lot  is  so  narrow  and  hard,  while  the  d 
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Ithe  picturesque  hall,  upon  the  hill  top,  is 
Irouuded  with  such  needless  profusion.  We 
l)vv  not  how,  but  may  feel  assured  that  in 
lie  way  the  Divine  purposes  are  being 
I'ked  out  here  as  in  all  the  universe,  and 
It  there  is  some  unseen  good  underlying 
try  seeming  evil  of  earth.  There  are 
ivy  hearts  in  baronial  castles,  as  well  as 
T  and  gladness  in  the  thatched  cot,  since 
lipiness  has  its  dwelling  within  the  soul, 
I.  is  only  incidentally  helped  or  hindered 
Jthe  condition  in  life. 

Il  five  hours  ride,  and  we  came  in  sight  of 
Jtowers,  spires,  and  domes  of  London,  and 
1  train  moves  cautiously  onward  through 
I  suburbs,  through  another  tunnel,  and  then 
■Regent's  Park  to  Euston  Station,  and  our 
l;ney  ends. 

Wq  are  in  the  London  of  our  dreams — the 

Ihtiest  city  of  the  earth— the  great  centre 
Jhe  civilized  world.  All  seems  homelike, 
J  la  and  orderly,  and  there  are  no  noisy 
lies  of  cabmen,  no  tumbling  of  baggage, 
Jprry  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  but  as 
||itep  out  of  the  carriage,  proper  officials 

Jtely  inquire  into  our  needs,  and  give  such 
^  Ictions  as  the  case  requires.    Cabs  of  var- 

i  sizes  are  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  we 
■|  I  one  of  the  two-wheeled  kind,  called  a 
^jlisome,  and  are  soon  on  our  way  to  a 
ij'le  in  the  great  metropolis.  We  find  rooms 

1)1  ^^^^  little  trouble,  in  the  house  of  a 
LI'W,  "Baroness  Von  Muller,"  and  our  Lon- 

llife  begins.  Oar  first  dinner  introduces 
ri|>  the  company  who  are  to  share  with  us 
Llhospitality  of  the  Baroness.  An  aged 
Llich  Count  of  the  old  days  of  Bourbon 

jjlty,  a  young  Austrian  from  Vienna,  a 
lis  from  Zurich,  a  young  widow  of  Spanish 
nil,  several  English  ladies,  and  we  our- 
I  l^j  represent  our  native  land. 
rl)e  next  morning,  after  a  very  frugal 
I  lish  breakfast,  we  decided  to  visit  the 
ly  il;  British  Museum. 

I'iiis  splendid,  national  collection  of  the 
I,  I  s  of  human  skill,  and  of  objects  illustrat- 
I  ijvery  department  of  natural  science,  is 
lililiined  in  a  most  stately  edifice  of  the 
lim  order  of  architecture.  The  entire 
tm  has  an  extent  of  370  feet,  and  the 
lla|l"anum  of  the  portico  is  enriched  with 
I,  lorical  sculpture  by  Sir  Richard  West- 
fcl  tt,  typical  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Itliiis  represented  as  emersjing  from  a  rude 
iGllte  state  through  the  influence  of  religion, 
Idliis  progress  through  the  various  stages  of 
I»zation  is  pictured  in  the  steady  advance 
pewience,  the  Drama,  Poetry  and  the  Fine 
liy  the  whole  terminating  with  Natural 

luiV3  enter,  and  find  ourselves  in  an  immense 
fclinth,  through  which  the  observer  might 


wan  ler  for  days,  and  yet  feel  that  very  scanty 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  mighty  store- 
house of  wonders.  It  is  in  fact  the  finest 
permanent  collection  in  the  world  of  objects 
belonging  to  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  espacially  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  British  anti- 
quities, minerals,  fossils,  and  preserved  ani- 
mals of  all  varieties. 

The  library  and  the  vast,  new  reading- 
room  under  the  dome  of  the  edifice,  are  im- 
pressive from  their  magnitude.  The  library 
has  been  twice  counted.  The  first  time  on  the 
25th  of  Seventh  month,  1838,  when  the  num- 
ber of  printed  volumes  was  found  to  be  235,- 
000,  and  again  on  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1849,  at  which  period  they  had  increased  to 
434,000.  There  are  now  about  600,000,  and 
the  annual  increase  is  not  less  than  20,000 
volumes. 

The  Galleries  of  Antiquities  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  as  they  show  forth  in  a  striking 
manner  the  whole  history  of  man's  progress 
from  the  earliest  period  of  prehistoric  bar- 
barism to  the  middle  ages. 

The  spoils  of  the  nations  are  gathered  here. 
From  Greece,  Assyria,  Nineveh,  Egypt, 
Thebes,  and  Rome  have  been  brought  the 
relics  of  extinct  civilizations,  and  here  they 
stand  to-day  in  solemn  array,  to  awe  some- 
w^hat  the  pride  of  achievement  which  swells 
the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  colossal  sculptures  of 
Egypt  speak  of  assured  strength  and  an  eter- 
nal calm,  those  of  Assyria  of  barbaric  war- 
fare, while  the  exquisite  relics  of  Greek  art 
are  suggestive  of  that  refined  intellectual 
superiority  which  has  made  ancient  Greece 
the  wonder  of  all  ages  and  races  of  men. 

We  attempted  to  examine  with  some  min- 
uteness the  galleries  devoted  to  Natural  His- 
tory, but  though  everything  was  arranged  in 
scientific  order  and  plainly  labelled,  the  task 
of  mere  observation  was  overwhelming,  and 
the  mind  ached  with  the  mere  contemplation 
of  such  infinitude.  I  thought  of  the  noble 
collection  of  our  own  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  and  questioned  whether  the  day 
might  not  come,  before  many  more  years, 
when  it,  arranged  in  a  fitting  temple,  would 
give  to  our  students  of  nature  advantages 
such  as5';|he  great  Museum  now  offers  to  the 
British-public. 

A  ride  the  next  day  into  the  denser  city 
proper,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  abounding 
energy  and  activity  of  this  vast  metropolis. 

 "  Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, — 

So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London?    Opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  1" 

So  mused  the  English  poet  one  hundred 
years  ago.    What  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
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the  vast  increase  of  population  and  wealth, 
and  the  far  more  intense  activity  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ?  We  stood  in  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  exchange,  beside  the  Wellington 
statue,  and  realized  that  here  indeed  was  pal- 
pitating the  very  heart  of  London.  Eight 
important  thoroughfares — Cornhill,  Thread- 
needle  street,  Lombard  street,  King  William 
street  from  the  east ;  Walbrook,  Prince's 
street,  Cheapside,  and  Cannon  street  in  the 
other  directions.  It  is  said  that  more  people, 
and  more  omnibuses  and  cabs,  traverse  the 
space  in  front  of  us  than  perhaps  at  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Here  on  our  right 
hand  is  the  Bank  of  England,  covering  eight 
acres  of  ground,  and  employing  in  its  busi- 
ness nearly  a  thousard  clerks,  porters  and 
servants,  and  it  is  the  greatest  monetary 
establishment  in  the  world. 

We  are  told  that  the  original  capital  of  the 
Bank  was  1,200,000  pounds,  but  now,  after  a 
life  of  183  years,  it  is  augmented  to  14,550,- 
000  pounds,  and  100  pounds  of  the  stock  is 
worth  generally  about  230  pounds.  Strangers 
are  permitted  to  enter,  and  so  we  walk  in  this 
great,  orderly  palace  of  finance.  Gaily  uni- 
formed beadles  direct  us  on  our  way,  and  we 
pass  through  lolty  halls  to  a  well-kept  gar- 
den, contrasting  delightfully  with  the  busy 
world  without.  Crowds  of  people  are  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  various  offices.  The  divi- 
dends are  now  payable,  and  the  scene,  as  we 
pass  through  the  rooms,  is  one  of  great  ac- 
tivity, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  busier 
place  in  the  world.  Yet,  we  are  told,  there 
are  hardly  any  robberies  occur  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  that  no  forged  note  has  ever 
been  actually  passed  into  the  Bank,  so  watch- 
ful are  the  officials,  and  so  perfect  is  the  sys- 
tem observed.  There  is  said  to  be  no  stronger 
building  in  London,  and  it  is  guarded  at 
night  by  a  small  company  of  military  and  a 
few  special  clerks. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  famous 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  dome  of  this  great 
edifice  is  visiblerom  afar  : 

"A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 

On  a  fool's  bead  " 

said  the  satirical  Byron.  It  rears  its  noble  pro- 
portions over  the  ashes  of  many  church  edifices. 
One  of  the  very  earliest  buildings  for  Christian 
worship  was  here  demolished  during  the  perse- 
cutions of  Diocletian — another,  on  the  same 
site,  by  the  Saxons — and  a  third  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  in  1083.  A  fourth  and  still 
finer  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  1663.  The  present  edifice  was  planned  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  was  twenty  five 
years  in  building.  As  we  approach,  we  are 
struck  with  its  grand  proportions,  and  are  told 
that  it  is  nearly  one-half  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference.   To  the  great  ball  and  cross  on  the 


summit  of  the  dome  is  400  feet.  The  heigh 
of  the  cross  itself,  which  looks  tiny  a  gains' 
the  blue  sky,  they  tell  us  is  thirty  feet,  an 
we  meekly  believe  and  wonder. 

We  enter,  and,  walking  forward,  find  oui 
selves  soon  under  the  lofty  vault,  which  soar 
upward  almost  as  iar  as  the  eye  can  reach 
the  dim  light.    The  sculptured  memorials 
those  whom  England  has  deemed  worthy 
glory,  are  around  us.    Many  warriors  ai 
commemorated  by  elaborate  and  costly  scul] 
ture,  and  there  are  philosophers,  lawyer 
painters  and  poets,  but  we  find  only  one  of  tl 
many  philanthropists  who  have  sprung  fro 
the  noble  English  race— John  Howard.  Oi 
wearies  of  reading  of  deeds  of  arms  in  tl 
inscriptions,  and  it  is  refreshing  indeed  to  fii 
even  one  sculptured  memorial  of  the  pa 
which  tells  alone  of  deeds  of  mercy  and 
love.     Descending  into  the  crypt,  we  fii 
the  tombs  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  Collin 
wood,  and  many  other  distinguished  person 
but  the  most  striking  object  of  interest  he 
is  the  funeral  car  of  Wellington,  made  fro 
the  cannon  taken  in  his  many  victories, 
is  of  exceeding  richness  and  of  enormo 
weight,  and  shows  very  forcibly  how  high 
England  prizes  military  achievement.  T 
days  will  come,  let  us  trust,  when  other  co 
quests  than  those  of  the  sword  will  be  deem 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  this  poweri  ft 
and  enlightened  nation. 

Westminster   Abbey  is   another  fame 
place  of  burial  for  the  distinguished  de^ 
It  was  once  a  Benedictine  monastery,  found 
by  the  East  Saxon  King  Egbert,  before  t 
year  616.    It  is  a  magnificent  pile,  built 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  in  the  pointed  st; 
ot  architecture,  and  has  been  improved,  * 
larged  and  enriched,  by  kings  and  prelat 
from  generation  to  generation.    Kings  a 
queens,  poets  and  statesmen,  philosophers  s 
warriors,  are  here  entombed,  and  the  stoi 
of  their  achievements  are  sculptured  in 
enduring  marble.    Among  her  honored  de  J^iari 
England  has  fittingly  placed  the  remains 
David  Livingstone,  and  we  observed  mi 
thoughtful  faces  among   those   who  st( 
around  the  fcpot  where  his  name  inscribed 
dicated  the  place  of  burial.    Many  bouqijf  lie 
of  spring  flowers  were  withering  upon 
cold  marble,  showing  how  the  givers  love( 
honor  the  memory  of  him  who  died  in  sti- 
ing  to  do  good  to  men. 

The  exceeding  richness  and  beauty  of  tl 
great  minsters,  are  so  calculated  to  fill 
imagination,  and  the  splendid  monuments 
the  illustrious  dead  so  engross  the  attenl 
that  we  wonder  how  this  can  be  a  fit  pi 
for  the  worship  of  the  Highest — and  I 
reminded  of  the  grave  words  of  the  Dear 
Westminster,  on  a  recent  occasion,  when 
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jliarned  the  people  that  Gothic  architecture 
Qj^ust  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
01  irtues,  nor  should  vestments  and  ritual  take 

le  place  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 
Ill  But  during  these  charming,  cool  spring 
ai  iys,  we  find  the  greatest  delight,  not  in 
li  arching  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  historic 
i  I  iower,  or  in  wandering  through  long  cathe- 
I  ( ral  aisles,  but  in  strolling  along  the  path- 
ai  ays  of  the  beautiful  parks  and  gardens 
iiljhich  adorn  London  and  its  vicinity.  Re- 
eiOTt's  Park,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metrop- 
tlis,  was  a  royal  park  and  residence  in  Eliz- 
roi  )eth's  time,  but  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Oii'ivate  individuals  at  the  Restoration.  It 
tliverted  to  the  Crown  in  1814,  when  the 
fiidnce  Regent,  afterward  George  IV,  con- 
nai  irted  it  again  into  a  park.  It  contains  a 
fl  le  Botanic  Garden  of  eighteen  acres,  beau- 
fii  fully  and  skillfully  arranged,  and  Zoological 
lii  lardens  also  of  great  extent  and  value.  In 
ion  jC  Zoological  gardens  we  spent  a  most  de- 
M  jjhtful  day,  making  acquaintance  with  some 
frj  [  the  thousands  of  animals  which  find  a 
;  mfortable  home  and  kind  care  here.  The 
Qi()  Itle  lake  and  enclosure  appropriated  to  the 
i4  ii  lions,  was  a  place  of  interest  and  amuse- 
]  i3nt.  There  were  several  of  these  animals 
({  various  sizes,  and  one  little  baby  only  a 
ek  old  was  receiving  a  breakfast  from  a 
^ei|cking  bottle.  The  keeper  brought  the  little 
ature  to  the  rail,  and  we  could  feel  how  ex- 
isitely  smooth  and  soft  was  its  fur.  They  all 
med  very  fond  of  the  keeper — came  at  his 
11  and  returned  his  caresses,  and  we  watched 
ir  baby  gambols  in  the  tank,  as  they  darted 
and  fro  for  the  fish  which  were  thrown  in 
their  morning  meal. 

We  were  also  introduced  to  the  sacred 
ahmin  cattle  from  India — white,  and  gentle 
household  pets.  The  family  consists  of  a 
lie  and  female,  and  a  beautiful  calf,  all 
sming  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
We  were  much  interested,  also,  in  the  hip- 
ylpotamus  family  of  three,  who  had  a  special 
use,  yard,  and  tank.  Heavy,  lazy  and 
pid  to  the  last  degree,  moving  only  a  few 
t  to  receive  a  handful  of  hay,  which  their 
3per  held  out,  we  looked  with  amazement 

0  the  vast,  cavernous  mouth  which  opened 
receive  the  coveted  morsel. 
N^ot  more  curious,  but  far  more  interesting 
us,  was  the  Aquavivarium — 

''Where  are  fish  ia  shadowed  tanks, 
th  ample  space  to  dart  and  swim  and  float 
farmed  and  undisturbed.    The  speckled  trout, 
d  pike,  and  perch,  the  golden  tench  and  gray, 
3  spotted  gunnel  and  the  dusky  bass, 

1  the  crustacean  wise,  the  hermit  crab, 
ely  enhoused  in  whelk's  stony  shell, 
J  sole  so  flat  with  ciliated  disk, 
Dula's  slender  form  and  fringed  head; 
J  Alsyonium  with  his  digits  closed, 
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With  every  shape,  and  size,  and  tint 

Of  the  shy  dweller  in  the  rocky  cave, 

The  flower-disked  sea  anemone. 

But  look  !  what  wondrous  creature  have  we  here, 

Ensconsed  in  a  mass  of  sea  weed  soft, 

With  equine  head,  and  finny  back  and  tail 

Of  lizard  ?    The  little  sea-horse — he 

Fit  for  a  fairy's  mounting,  when 

Sha  sports  a  summer  holiday  among  the  waves." 

S.  R. 

—Fifth  mo.  4ih,  1874. 


I  WISH  I  could  describe  one  scene,  which  is 
passing  before  my  memory  this  moment,  when 
I  found  myself  alone  in  the  solitary  valley  of 
the  Alps,  without  a  guide,  and  a  thunder- 
storm coming  on  ;  I  wish  I  could  explain  how 
every  circumstance  combined  to  produce  the 
same  feeling,  and  ministered  to  unity  of  im- 
pression ;  the  slow,  wild  wreathing  of  the 
vapors  round  the  peaks,  concealing  their 
summits,  and  imparting  in  semblance  their 
own  motion,  till  each  dark  mountain  form 
seemed  to  be  mysterious  and  alive  ;  the  eagle- 
like plunge  of  the  Lammer-geier,  the  bearded 
vulture  of  the  Alps  ;  the  rising  of  the  flock  of 
Choughs,  which  I  had  surprised  at  their  feast 
on  carrion,  with  their  red  beaks  and  legs,  and 
their  wild  shrill  cries,  startling  the  solitude 
and  silence  — till  the  blue  lightning  streamed 
at  last,  and  the  shattering  thunder  crashed  as 
if  the  mountains  must  give  way ;  and  then 
came  the  feelings,  which  in  their  fullness  man 
can  feel  but  once  in  life  ;  mingled  sensations 
of  awe  and  triumph,  and  defiance  of  danger, 
pride,  rapture,  contempt  of  pain,  humbleness 
and  intense  repose,  as  if  all  the  strife  and 
struggle  of  the  elements  were  only  uttering 
the  unrest  of  man's  bosom  ;  so  that  in  all 
such  scenes  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief,  and 
he  is  tempted  to  cry  out  exultingly.  There! 
there !  all  this  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was 
never  said  out  till  now  ! — F.  W.  Robertson. 


THE  PULPIT  AND  SCIENCE. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
pulpit  is  not  called  upon  to  settle  all  the  dif- 
ficult questions  of  the  age — nor,  indeed,  any 
of  them.  Its  true  force  lies  in  preserving  its 
own  course — that  is,  the  direction  of  the  moral 
life  and  the  conduct  of  the  soul's  religious 
health  and  well-being — not  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  this  or  that  newly  discovered,  fact  or 
freshly- started  theory  to  certain  creeds  and 
beliefs  which,  however  true  fundamentally, 
are  not  always  capable  of  being  made  an- 
swerable in  a  moment  to  every  novel  phase  of 
thought  or  object  of  inquiry.  The  piTlpit,  for 
example,  is  not  called  upon  to  determine  the 
precise  value  of  the  theories  or  inquiries  of 
a  Darwin  or  a  Huxley — neither  to  accept  nor 
reject  them.  What  is  true  will  ultimately 
assert  itself ;  but  if  the  reception  of  religion 
must  wait  upon  the  decision  of  every  difficult 
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question  which  may  arise  not  directly  within 
its  category,  we  fear  the  good  and  useful  life 
will  be  long  to  live  and  far  from  us.  The 
verities  of  true  religion  are  of  an  independent 
order  and  nature.  They  are  always  true. 
No  discoveries  of  science,  no  change  of  specu- 
lative belief,  can  ever  interfere  with  them. 
The  essential  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  a 
matter  of  logical  evidence  at  all  ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  highest 
spiritual  laws,  and  embodies  the  loftiest  con- 
ception of  our  reason,  as  well  as  our  best  and 
purest  feelings.  Its  defence  may  be  safely 
left  to  itself.  The  Christian  life  refutes  every 
argument  against  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
placing  it  far  beyond  the  reach  of  question  or 
cavil ;  but  if  this  life  is  absent,  no  measure 
of  argument  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  sub- 
stantiate it. — London  Quarterly  Review. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILA.DELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  30  1874. 

Calamities  - — It  is  scarcely  a  month  since 
touching  appeals  were  made  in  all  our  large 
cities  for  substantial  aid  to  the  submerged 
districts  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  where 
thousands  of  people  have  been  stripped  of 
everything  they  possessed  by  the  floods,  with 
their  plantations  under  water  and  the  most 
gloomy  prospect  for  the  future  before  them. 

Now,  our  sympathies  are  awakened  by  the 
accounts  that  reach  us  from  the  ruined  man- 
ufacturing villages  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
Perhaps  no  similar  disaster  has  ever  taken 
place  in  this  country,  none  certainly  involv- 
ing so  great  a  loss  of  life,  and  destruction  of 
property.  The  details  which  are  given  in  one 
of  our  exchanges  are  most  distressing. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  the  Williamsburg  Reser- 
voir, covering  a  tract  of  over  one  hundred 
acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty-four 
feet,  gave  way,  precipitating  the  immense 
body  of  water  it  contained  down  a  steep  and 
narrow  valley,  into  the  village  of  Williams- 
burg, three  miles  distant;  thence  continuing 
its  devastation  further  down,  laying  waste 
several  other  villages  and  pouring  on  until  it 
reached  the  point  where  the  stream  on  which 
the  reservoir  was  constructed,  enters  the  Con- 
necticut river. 

Bridges  were  swept  away,  roads  destroyed, 
mills  and  other  industrial  establishments,  with 
the  tenements  of  the  operatives,  were  carried 


down  by  the  rushing  torrent  so  rapidly  and 
with  so  little  warning  that  we  only  wonder 
how  anything  escaped. 

Examples  are  given  of  undaunted  bravery 
exhibited  b^  men  who,  at  great  personal  risk, 
rode  on  before  the  avalanche  of  waters  to 
give  warning  to  the  unsuspecting  dwellers  in 
the  doomed  valley,  thereby  enabling  many  to 
escape. 

The  first  of  these  startling  calamities  was, 
perhaps,  an  occurrence  that  under  present  con- 
ditions could  not  well  be  prevented.  Drain- 
ing the  immense  basin  that  lies  between  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  western  slope  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  having  its  source  far  up 
in  the  wonderland  of  the  north  west,  the  Mis- 
sissippi gathers  an  accumulation  of  waters 
that  as  they  pour  down  are  further  increased  fem 
by  large  southern  tributaries. 

The  vast  delta  which  it  traverses  to  reach  an  |ig 
outlet,  being  in  many  places  much  below  the 
water  level,  will  continue  to  be  the  scene  offf' 
similar  overflows,  until  a  substantial  system 
of  dykes  and  embankments  is  inaugurated, 
such  as  the  people  of  Holland  have  built  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  inroads  of  the 
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It  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  the  Governmenti  fre;; 
to  make  the  construction  of  the  levees  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  a  national  work,-  in  con-i 
sideration  of  the  fact  of  its  importance  as  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean  for  so  large  a  part  of  thefte 
Union.  When  this  is  undertaken  we  may 
be  saved  from  the  fearful  results  so  latelji 
witnessed,  and  tha  agricultural  interests  o; 
that  section  be  more  certain  of  success. 

But  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  last  dread- 
ful accident,  the  destruction  of  the  Reservoir! 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  that,  origInatin| 
in  the  efforts  of  man,  ought  to  be  under  mor(|tii  i 
immediate  control.  We  can  hardly  be  tO( 
severe  in  juflgment  upon  those  who  would  eti! 
construct  such  an  immense  w^ork,  intended 
to  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  amounj  ifj 
of  water  held  within  its  area,  and  suffe^  1;^. 
it  to  be  completed  and  put  into  use,  whilj  iitpj, 
a  single  doubt  of  its  eniire  safety  existecj  it- 
More  than  this  The  commissioners  of  th 
County  who,  chosen,  as  they  doubtleis  wer( 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  cit 
zens  against  unprincipled  contractors  an;  | 
builders,  let  such  a  work  pass  their  examina 
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ion  and  be  put  in  use,  deserve  the  censure 
ihat  they  are  now  receiving  in  unsparing 
neasure. 

When  we  compare  this  poor  effort  of  our 
lay,  and  its  ephemeral  existence,  with  the 
rast  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  of  antiquity, 
hat  have  stood  the  frosts  and  storms  of  un- 
old  centuries,  because  they  were  built  to  last,  we 
annot  but  be  convinced  that,  as  a  people,  we 
lave  yet  to  learn  "  to  make  haste  slowly," 
lerein  lies  our  weakness ;  we  enter  with  en- 
husiasm  upon  an  undertaking — we  rush  and 
>ush  and  struggle  to  accomplish  it  at  once, 
orgetting  that  what  is  to  be  solid  and  endur- 
ag  must  be  slowly  and  patiently  built  up. 

We  might  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from 
hose  tiny  workers  of  the  sea  that,  toiling  for 
enturies  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  at  last  reach 
be  surface  in  lengthened  reefs  of  solid  endur- 
ig  workmanship. 

We  seem  to  feel  that  we  live  only  to 
Qjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  labor.  We  tear 
own  the  substantial  but  homely  structures 
f  the  fathers,  and  replace  them  with  vast 
iles  of  showy  architecture  on  which  whole 
)rtune3  are  expended,  and  which,  with  all 
le  outlay,  are  often  wanting  in  the  elements 
:  real  strength  and  beauty. 

This  living  in  the  present  has,  without 
oubt,  some  advantages  over  the  age  that 
loked  to  the  renown  of  succeeding  genera- 
ons,  but  its  influence  as  a  whole  is  not  good. 
.  has  a  demoralizing  effect,  and  is  doubtless 
•wing  a  crop  whose  harvest  is  already  ap- 
earing  in  the  fearful  disasters,  shipwrecks 
id  accidents,  that  are  so  common  a?  scarcely 

awaken  thought  on  the  subject.  It  is  only 
hen  the  occurrence  is  of  the  most  startling 
iture  that  the  hurrying  multitudes  halt  in 
leir  course,  and  even  then,  so  little  hold  does 
I  take  upon  the  popular  mind,  that  the  in- 
JStigations  which  ensue  are  the  merest  shams 

many  instances.  Those  who  have  recklessly 

jpardized   the  lives  of  hundreds  of  their 

[low-beings    are   often    exonerated  from 
ame  and  restored  to  society  with  an  impu- 
iii  ty  t/.at  should  awaken  a  deep  concern  in 

e  minds  of  the  thoughtful. 

Until  we  are  prepared  to  return  somewhat 
f  the  patient  plodding  ways  of  our  prede- 
;i  ssors,  to  build  up  for  those  who  come  after 
I,  to  teach  our  children  more  reverence  for 


age,  more  respect  for  that  which  the  centuries 
have  failed  :o  destroy — until  we  do  this  we 
can  have  no  genuine  appreciation  of  those 
ages  when  men  only  moved  aa  they  felt  the 
earth  to  be  solid  under  their  feet,  and,  planting 
themselves  there,  stood  firm  until  the  signal 
cloud  lifted  that  led  the  way  onward. 

This  outward  hurry  and  unrest  reacts  upon 
the  spiritual  nature.  We  fiiid  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  let  go  our  hold  on  what  was  before, 
without  a  corresponding  weight  of  accounta- 
bility in  the  examination  of  our  present 
standpoint,  or  any  clear  perception  of  the 
future  ;  it  is  so  easy  to  drop  out  of  what  we 
have,  to  go  floating  away  on  the  speculative 
sea  of  uncertainty,  and  yet  it  is  not  well  for 
us  to  look  with  excess  of  veneration  upon 
the  past ;  rather  let  us  learn  the  lesson  that  it 
opens  to  our  understanding  and  go  bravely 
forward  to  meet  the  future,  trusting  in  that 
Power  that  moulds  the  destinies  of  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  "  rough-hew  them  as 
we  may." 


MARRIED. 

MORGAN  —  CORLIES.  —  Fourth  mo.  30th.  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  No.  1V17  Arch  Street,  with 
the  approbation  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
(Race  Street),  John  B.  Morgan  to  Sarah  F.,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Fisher  Corlies. 


DIED. 

ELLIS. — On  the  morning  of  Second-day,  the  11th 
inst.,  Hannah  P.,  wife  of  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 
Her  quiet,  unobtrusive  life  made  its  daily  impress 
for  good,  and  her  deep  religious  feeling  was 
demonstrated  through  the  cheerfulness  of  her  pure 
spirit,  which  cast  its  brightening  rays  upon  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact. 

FELL. — Ou  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  4th  mo., 
18*74,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Joshua  Fell,  Me- 
chanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa  ,  Jane  Fell,  in  the  90th 
year  of  her  age.  This  exemplary  Friend  had  been  a 
member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  since 
1831,  and  was  an  Elder  for  many  years.  Her  death 
was  a  change  for  which  she  had,  with  Christian 
resignation,  long  been  waiting. 

HAINES. —  At  his  residence,  Rancocas,  Burling- 
ton Co.,  N.  J.,  Second  month  13th,  1874,  Uriah  W. 
Haines,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Rancocas  Particular  and  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. An  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  and  a 
kind,  sypathizing  friend  and  neighbor,  has  been  re- 
moved, whose  worth  is  attested  by  those  who  knew 
him  best. 

HOLLOWAY.— On  the  16th  of  1 1th  mo.,  1873, 
of  palsy,  Jane,  wife  of  Jason  Holloway,  in  the  65th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  highly-valued  member  of  Maple 
brove  Monthly  Meeting.  Wabash  Co  ,  Ind. 
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WAY.— Suddenly,  on  the  30th  of  Fourth  month, 
of  apoplexy,  Sally  C.  Way,  wife  of  Joseph  Way, 
in  her  76th  year  ;  a  member,  and  several  years  an 
elder,  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting.  Although  the 
undeniable  messenger  was  unexpectedly  sent  with 
the  solemn  summons,  her  sorrowing  companion 
and  many  friends  are  comforted  in  believing  that, 
through  attention  to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the  final 
change. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ELEVATION  OF  THE  TRUNKS  OF  TREES. 


From  a  late  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  we  have  received,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing, thinking  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  information  it  contains 
respecting  the  "elevation  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  :" 

Thomas  Meehan  referred  to  remarks  made 
on  a  former  occasion — not  communicating  any- 
thing new  to  science,  but  in  regard  to  matter 
introduced  into  a  lawsuit,  as  to  whether  the 
trunks  of  trees  would  elongate  after  once 
formed.  He  suggested  that  trees  growing  on 
a  rock  by  the  natural  thickening  of  the  roots 
beneath  would  lift  the  tree  four  inches  in 
forty  years. 

Dr.  Lapham,  Botanist  and  State  Geologist 
of  Wisconsin,  had  called  his  attention  to  a 
force  at  work  in  that  region,  which  he  believes 
had  not  before  been  recognized.  This  was, 
that  frost  gradually  lifted  trees  so  that  the 
trunk  would  sometimes  appear  in  time  to  have 
elongated  a  foot  or  more. 

"Since  Dr.  Lapham  had  made  the  sugges- 
tions, he  had  examined  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  and  found  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  large  numbers  of  trees  had  been 
raised  in  the  manner  stated.  As  was  well 
known,  most  trees  standing  by  themselves  had 
the  collar  of  the  tree  of  much  greater  diame- 
ter than  the  trunk  above  ;  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  roots  springing  from  about  the 
collar  were  considerably  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  He  had  supposed,  and  bethought 
this  was  the  impression  of  most  observers,  that 
this  arose  merely  from  the  annual  deposition 
of  wood — the  thickening  upward  of  the  roots  ; 
but  on  examination  it  could  be  seen  in  many 
cases  that  the  axis,  or  original  centre  of  the 
root,  once,  of  course,  below  the  soil,  was  now 
above  the  surface. 

"That  this  was  caused  by  the  action  of 
frost  was  probable  from  what  we  know  of  its 
action  on  vegetation,  by  what  is  known  as 
"  drawing  out."  When  the  land  freezes,  ex- 
pansion ensues,  drawing  the  clover  roots  up 
with  it,  leaving,  of  course,  a  cavity  from 
whence  the  roots  were  drawn.  When  the 
first  thaw  comes,  the  liquid,  carrying  earthy 
matter,  entered  the  cavity,  and  thus  the  clover 


roots  were  prevented  from  descending  to  their 
original  position.  It  is  as  true  of  trees  as  of 
the  clover-plant.  Roots  elevated,  found  the 
caviLlcci  below  partially  filled,  and  could  not 
thus  permit  of  the  tree  being  quite  as  low  as 
before. 

"  It  was  likely  that  one  of  the  chief  offices 
of  the  tap  roots  was  to  guard  the  tree  from 
this  frost  lifting  as  much  as  possible.  His 
impression  was,  that  the  trees  of  tropical  cli- 
mates had  not  near  the  development  of  tap 
roots  which  are  found  in  the  more  northern 
ones,  but  this  was  a  matter  for  further  inves- 
tigation." 5th  m.,  1874. 


From  the  New  York  Herald. 
THE  ATLANTIC  ICEBERGS.  " 

The  reports  from  the  Atlantic  demonstrate 
an  early  and  extraordinary  descent  of  ice 
fields  and  icebergs  from  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
On  the  fir»t  of  the  month  large  fields^  of  ice 
were  reported  from  St.  John's,  sailing  off 
towards  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
The  Cunard  steamship  Calabria^  "  passed 
great  quantities  of  ice  on  the  7th  inst.,  lati- 
tude 43  deg.  north,  longitude  50  deg.  west," 
and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Frisia,  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  that  spot,  encountered  a 
mass  of  these  icy  flotillas.  But  the  steamship 
Idaho,  as  early  as  the  28th  of  February,  in 
latitude  45  degrees,  longitude  48  deg.,  be- 
came entangled  in  them,  and  stopped  her 
engines  two  hours.  It  is  not  known  to  many 
seamen  that  occasionally,  as  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock  found  in  1860,  great  quantities 
of  ice  accumulate  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland, 
afterwards  to  be  dislodged  and  precipitated 
towards  the  mid-Atlantic.  In  that  year  the 
accumulation  of  ice  exceeded  anything  like 
it  in  the  past  thirty-six  winters.  The  unusual 
mildness  of  February,  it  would  seem,  has 
been  potential,  even  in  these  high  latitudes, 
in  unloosing  the  glacial  masses  and  launch- 
ing them  on  the  swift  Polar  currents,  which, 
sweeping  through  Davis  Strait  and  along  the 
Labrador  coasts,  commingle  with  or  under- 
run  the  northern  margin  of  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream. 

The  early  and  apparently  excessive  precipi- 
tation of  these  ice  islands  into  the  vapor- 
laden  region  of  the  warm  Atlantic  current 
may  probably  afford  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of 
the  terrible  gale  of  the  27th  of  February,  in 
which  so  many  steamships  were  disabled. 
The  Antarctic  icebergs  which  penetrate  the 
warm-belt  east  of  Cape  Horn  are  said  to  cause 
the  violent  hurricanes  of  the  high  southerr 
latitudes.  The  infusion  of  immense  ice  masses 
with  their  wide-spreading  boreal  influence,  t( 
the  southeast  of  Newfoundland,  would  un 
doubtedly  cause  rapid  and  excessive  conden 
sation  of  vapor,  and  hence  a  rapid  fall  of  thi 
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barometer  and  the  invariably  consequent 
cyclonic  tempest.  The  same  chilling  agency 
would  also  explain  the  furious  snow  storms 
which  were  reported  by  several  of  the  dis- 
abled vessels. 

As  the  indications  favor  the  movement  of 
unusually  large  numbers  of  these  ice  moun- 
tains into  the  North  Atlantic,  double  skill  and 
vigilance  are  demanded  of  the  steamship  cap- 
tains. No  doubt  the  equinoctial  gales  that 
have  now  set  in,  and  the  early  approach  of 
spring,  will  occasion  great  disloclgments  of 
the  glaciers  on  the  Arctic  coasts,  and  render 
unwearied  caution  on  the  Atlantic  necessary, 
not  only  by  reason  of  collision  with  ice,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  tempestuous  weather  the 
ice  serves  to  breed. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PED  7  STRIANS. 

When  I  see  the  discomforts  that  able-bodied 
American  men  will  put  up  with  rather  than 
go  a  mile  or  half-mile  on  foot,  the  abuses  they 
will  tolerate  and  encourage,  crowding  the 
street-car  on  a  little  fall  in  the  temperature 
or  the  appearance  of  an  inch  or  two  of  snow, 
packing  up  to  overflowing,  dangling  to  the 
straps,  treading  on  each  other's  toes,  breathing 
each  other's  breaths,  crushing  the  women  and 
children,  hanging  by  tooth  and  na-l  to  a 
square  inch  of  the  platform,  imperiling  their 
limbs  and  killing  the  horses — I  think  the 
commonest  tramp  in  the  street  has  good  rea- 
son to  felicitate  himself  on  his  rare  privilege 
of  going  afoot.  Indeed,  a  race  that  neglects 
or  despises  this  primitive  gift,  that  fears  the 
touch  of  the  soil,  that  has  no  footpaths,  no 
community  of  ownership  in  the  land  which 
they  imply,  that  warns  ofi"  the  walker  as  a 
trespasser,  that  knows  no  way  but  the  high- 
vvay,  the  carriage-way,  that  forgets  the  stile, 
the  foot-bridge,  that  even  ignores  the  right  of 
the  pedestrian  in  the  public  road,  providing 
QO  escape  for  him  but  in  a  ditch  or  up  the 
ibank,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  far  more  serious 
tlifjegeneracy. 

The  human  body  is  a  steed  that  goes  freest 
md  longest  under  a  light  rider,  and  the  light- 
jst  of  all  riders  is  a  cheerful  heart.  Your 
cipl;ad,  or  morose,  or  embittered,  or  preoccupied 
leart  s-ettles  heavily  into  the  saddle,  and  the 
rrei|ooor  beast,  the  body,  breaks  dov;n  the  first 
nile.  Indeed,  the  heaviest  thing  in  the  world 
s  a  heavy  heart.  Next  to  that  the  most 
)urdensome  to  the  walker  is  a  heart  not  in 
)erfect  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  body. 


rauf  Che  horse  and  rider  must  both  be  willing  to 
;o  the  same  way.  This  is,  no  doubt,  our 
rouble  and  the  main  reason  of  the  decay 


f  the    noble   art    in   this    country.  As 
people  we  are  not  so  positively  sad,  or 
nilj^aciturn,  or  misanthropical,  as  we  are  vacant 
f  that  sort  of  sportiveness  and  surplusage  of 


animal  spirits  that  characterized  our  ances- 
tors, and  that  springs  from  full  and  harmoni- 
ous life — a  sound  heart  in  accord  with  a  sound 
body.  A  man  must  invest  himself  near  at  hand 
and  in  common  things,  and  be  content  with  a 
steady  and  moderate  return,  if  he  would 
know  the  blessedness  of  a  cheerful  heart 
and  the  sweetness  of  a  walk  over  the  round 
earth.  This  is  a  lesson  the  American  has  yet 
to  learn — capability  of  amusement  on  a  low 
key.  He  expects  rapid  and  extraordinary 
returns.  He  would  make  the  very  elemental 
laws  pay  usury.  He  has  nothing  to  invest  in 
a  walk  ;  it  is  too  slow  ;  too  cheap.  We  crave 
the  astonishing,  the  exciting,  the  far  away, 
and  do  not  know  the  highways  of  the  gods 
when  we  see  them — always  a  sign  of  the 
decay  of  faith  and  simplicity  of  man. 

If  I  were  to  say  to  my  neighbor,  "  Come, 
let  us  go  walk  amid  the  heavenly  bodies,"  he 
would  prick  up  his  ears  and  come  forthwith  ; 
but  if  I  were  to  take  him  out  on  the  hills 
under  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  or  along  the 
country  road,  our  footsteps  lighted  by  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  say  to  him,^  "  Behold, 
these  are  the  heavenly  bodies,  this  we  now 
tread  is  a  morning  star,"  he  would  feel  de- 
frauded and  as  if  I  had  played  him  a  trick. 
And  yet,  nothing  less  than  dilatation  and 
enthusiasm  like  this  is  the  badge  of  the  master 
walker. 

If  we  are  not  sad,  we  are  careworn,  hurried, 
discontented,  mortgaging  the  present  for  the 
promise  for  the  future.  If  we  take  a  walk, 
it  is  as  we  take  a  prescription,  with  about  the 
same  relish  and  with  about  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  the  more  the  fatigue  the  greater  our  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  the  medicine. 

Of  those  gleesome  saunters  over  the  hills 
in  spring,  or  those  sallies  of  the  body  in  win- 
ter, those  excursions  into  space  when  the  foot 
strikes  fire  at  every  step,  when  the  air  tastes 
like  a  new  and  finer  mixture,  when  we  accu- 
mulate force  and  gladness  as  we  go  along, 
when  the  sight  of  objects  by  the  roadside  and 
of  the  fields  and  woods  pleases  more  than 
pictures  or  than  all  the  art  in  the  world, — 
those  ten  or  twelve  mile  dashes  that  are  but 
the  wit  and  afiiuence  of  the  corporeal  powers,— 
of  such  diversion  and  open  road  entertain- 
ment, I  say,  most  of  us  know  very  little. 

I  notice  with  astonishment  that  at  our 
fashionable  watering-places  nobody  walks  ; 
that  of  all  those  vast  crowds  of  health -seekers 
and  lovers  of  country  air,  you  can  never  catch 
one  in  the  fields  or  woods,  or  guilty  of  trudg- 
ing along  the  country  road  with  dust  on  his 
shoes  and  sun-tan  on  his  hands  and  face.  The 
sole  amusement  seems  to  be  to  eat  and  dress, 
and  sit  about  the  hotels  and  glare  at  each 
other.  The  men  look  bored,  the  women  look 
tired,  and  all  seem  to  sigh,  "  Oh  !  what  shall 
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we  do  to  be  happy  and  not  be  vulgar  V  Quite 
different  from  our  British  cousins  across  the 
water,  who  have  plenty  of  amusement  and 
liilarity,  spending  most  of  the  time  at  their 
watering-places  in  the  open  air,  strolling, 
picknicking,  boating,  climbing,  briskly  walk- 
king,  apparently  with  little  fear  of  sun-tan 
or  of  compromising  their    gentility. ^'-Gala-x?/. 


A   WILLFUL    CHILD   AND   A  WONDERFUL 
DREAM. 

A  TRUE  TALE  OP  THE  PERSECUTION  UNDER  CHARLES  II. 

About  the  year  1672,  when  the  persecution 
was  hot  against  the  English  Nonconformists, 
and  when  it  was  made  felony  for  any  of  them 
to  preach,  even  in  their  own  houses,  there 
lived  at  Croglin,  in  Cumberland,  a  good  old 
minister,  named  Mr.  John  Rogers.  He  was 
a  Puritan  of  the  old  stamp,  sound  and  serious, 
but  one  who  had  endeared  himself  to  all  good 
men  by  his  grace,  his  hoipitaiity,  his  kind 
manners  and  his  catholic  spirit.  He  disliked 
all  uncharitable  ways,  and  even  those  with 
whom  he  differed  were  treated  by  him  with 
great  respect. 

And  great  was  the  good  he  had  done  in  the 
district.  Indefatigable  in  his  labors,  the  ven- 
erable pastor  might  often  be  seen,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  struggling  in  the  face  of 
drifting  snow,  over  the  mountains  and  moors 
of  Teesdale  and  Waredale,  to  minister  to  the 
poor  miners  in  those  places.  But,  with  all 
his  genLleaess,  Mr.  Rogers  could  be  bold  as  a 
lion  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  In  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  when  one  of  Crom- 
well's officers  wished  to  preach  to  his  people, 
and  demanded  the  use  of  his  pulpit,  Mr. 
Rogers,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  flatly  refused. 
^'  Nay,"  said  he,  "you  guard  the  town,  and  I 
shall  guard  the  pulpit."  And  when,  by  the 
Bartholomew  Act  of  1662,  he  was  "silenced," 
and  ejected  from  his  church,  he  surrendered 
the  living  without  a  murmer,  but  "silenced" 
be  would  not  be.  Conscientiously  persuaded 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  "  hearken  unto  God 
rather   than   unto  men,"  he  continued  to 

teach  and  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  wherever  he  could  find  an  opportunity. 

Fidelity  like  this  was  sure  to  expose  any 
man  to  the  wrath  of  the  government  of  those 
days,  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  arrested  by  an 
order  from  Sir  Richard  Cradock,  an  old  gentle- 
man in  the  neighborhood  who  was  quite  ready 
to  enforce  the  law  against  the  obnoxious  Non- 
conformists. The  process  was  very  summary. 
On  the  testimony  of  two  worthless  fellows, 
who  were  paid  as  informers,  Mr.  Rogers  was 
found  guilty  of  having  preached  in  a  private 
house,  and  two  or  three  of  his  people  of  having 
been  present  on  the  occasion,  for  which  crime 
they  were  adjudged  to  imprisonment. 


While  the  mittimus,  or  order  for  their  in- 
carceration, was  being  made  out  in  the  justice's 
room,  a  sprightly  little  girl,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Richard,  came  dancing  into 
the  hall  where  they  were  awaiting  their  doom. 
Like  too  many  grand  children,  she  had  been 
greatly  indulged,  and  was  of  such  a  violent 
temper  that  on  one  occasion  she  had  run  a 
penknife  into  her  arm  on  beir^  refused  some- 
thing upon  which  she  had  set  her  little  heart. 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  fond  of  children,  took 
notice  of  her,  lifted  her  on  his  knee,  and  gave 
her  sweetmeats.  At  length,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  the  child  asked,  "  What  are  you  here 
for,  sir?" 

"  Your  grandpapa,"  said  Mr.  Rogers,  "  has 
sent  for  me  and  my  friends  here,  to  put  us 
all  in  jail." 

"  And  for  what  is  he  going  to  put  you  in 
jail,"  asked  the  little  lady. 

"For  nothing  else,"  replied  the  minister, 
"  but  because  I  was  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  these  poor  men  were  hearing  me." 

"But  my  grandpapa  won't  send  you  to 
jail,"  cried  the  girl. 

"Aye,  but  he  will,"  said  Mr.  R  >gers,  "for 
he  isjust  .now  making  out  our  mittimus." 

Instantly  she  flew  up  stairs  to  Sir  Richard's 
room,  and,  finding  it  locked,  she  knocked 
with  her  feet,  hands  and  head,  till  she  gained 
admission. 

"  Why  are  you  about  to  send  that  good  old 
gentleman  down  in  the  hall  to  jail  ?"  she  de- 
manded.   "  He  shan't  go  to  any  such  place." 

"  Be  quiet,"  returned  the  old  justice,  "  and 
mind  you  own  business.  To  jail  I  shall  send 
him  immediately,;' 

"  Then,  if  you  do,"  replied  the  little  crea- 
ture, in  a  terrible  passion,  "  I'll  go  and  drown 
myself  in  the  pond,  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  ; 
I  will  indeed?"  And  she  ran  off  to  execute 
her  threat. 

There  was  no  help  for  it :  Sir  Richard 
came  down  with  the  mittimus  in  his  hand, 
and  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  go. 
"You  owe  your  release,"  he  said,  "  to  that 
ungovernable  child." 

Mr.  Rogers  thanked  his  worship  for  the 
favor,  but,  stepping  forward,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  little  girl,  and,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  solem- 
nity, "  My  dear  child,  may  God  Almighty 
bless  thee.  May  the  blessing  of  Him  in  whose 
cause  thou  hast  spoken,  though  thou  knewest 
it  not,  be  upon  thee  in  life,  at  death,  and 
through  all  eternity." 

Years  pass  on ;  the  good  old  Mr.  Rogers 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  the  Revo- 
lution has  come  ;  and  the  scene  now  changes 
to  a  mansion  in  London,  the  residence  of  a 
good  and  wealthy  lady,  who  frequently  enter- 
tertained  the  Nonconformist  ministers  at  her 
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table.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  story 
which  we  have  above  related  was  repeated  by- 
one  of  the  guests,  who  said  he  could  attest 
the  truth  of  it,  as  he  was  the  son  of  the  old 
minister  to  whom  it  referred.  "Is  it  possi 
ble  ?"  exclaimed  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  that 
you  are  the  son  of  good  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Croglin  ?  The  similarity  of  the  names  never 
struck  me  before ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you 
something  you  do  not  know.  The  passionate 
little  girl  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking 
was  no  other  than  myself!"  She  then  de- 
tailed to  them  her  subsequent  history,  which 
was  equally  marvelous. 

Never,  she  said,  had  she  forgotten  the  scene 
which  had  just  been  described  ;  the  look  and 
tones  of  the  venerable  minister  and  the  bless- 
ing he  had  uttered  over  her  head.    To  that 
earnest  prayer  she  considered  her  conversion, 
in  after  life,  as  the  appropriate  answer.  She 
had  long  led  a  life  of  careless  gaiety  ;  but 
even  while  pursuing  the   pleasures  of  the 
world  she  was  haunted  by  an  unaccountable 
melancholy  which  preyed  upon  her  spirits. 
Thinking  it  might  arise  from  some  bodily  dis 
temper,  she  consulted  a  kind  physician,  a  man 
of  God  as  well  as  a  man  of  science  ;  who,  dis- 
covering frorvi  her  conversation  where  the 
malady  lay,  told  her  that  he  had  been  in  the 
same  condition  himself,  but  had  been  com- 
pletely relieved  by  reading  a  certain  book, 
which  he  would  give  her  if  she  would  promise 
to  read  it.    Her  curiosity  being  excited,  she 
readily  gave  him  her  promise,  upon  which  he 
presented  her  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 
Though  somewhat  disappointed,  she  kept  her 
promise,  and  read  her  Bible,  with  profit  in- 
deed, but  without  experiencing  any  abate 
ment  of  her  melancholy.    At  length  she  had 
a  dream,  which  made  such  an  impression  on 
her  imagination  that  she  disclosed  it  to  a 
female  friend,  on  whose  judgment  and  sym- 
pathy she  could  place  the  utmost  reliance. 
She  dreamed  that  she  had  been  hearing  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  a  certain  church,  from  which 
«she  had  derived  perfect  comfort  and  peace. 
The  sermon  she  could  no  longer  recall,  but 
the  text  she  remembered,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  church  and  minister  was  distinctly  im- 
pressed on  her  memory.  She  resolved  to  find 
out  the  place,  and  many  a  weary  stroll  had 
she  and  her  companion  in  search  of  it;  till  at 
last,  being  in  the  Poultry,  they  followed  a 
i  crowd  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  a  meet- 
i  ing-house  in  the  Old  Jewry.    The  officiating 
minister  there  was  Mr.  John  Shower,  a  gra- 
cious and  excellent  Presbyterian  of  the  old 
i  school.    No  sooner  had  the  lady  entered  the 
church  than  the  whole  scene  of  her  dream 
was  realized.    When  Mr.  Shower  entered  the 
pulpit,  she  recognized  in  him  the  minister  she 
had  seen  in  her  night  vision :  and  she  re- 
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marked  to  her  friend,  "  Now,  if  every  part  of 
my  dream  hold  true,  he  will  take  for  his  text, 
Psalm  cxvi,  7,  '  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my 
soul ;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee.' "  •  The  psalm  was  sung,  and  the 
prayer  was  offered,  corresponding  in  every 
point  with  what  £he  had  dreamed ;  and,  to 
crown  her  surprise,  the  minister  read  out  that 
very  text  as  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  That 
sermon  was  the  oieans  of  dispelling  all  her 
melancholy.  Her  soul  did  indeed  "return 
unto  its  rest and  she  had  reason  ever  after- 
wards to  bless  God  for  having  "  dealt  bounti- 
fully "  with  her. 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
apparently  supernatural  element  in  the  above 
narrative,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  won- 
derful series  of  events,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  the  worthy  old  confessor  of  Christ 
over  the  sunny  head  of  that  spoiled  and  will- 
ful child  descended  upon  her  in  after  life. 
Truth  is  often  stranger  than  the  wildest  fic- 
tions of  romance ;  and,  were  all  the  wheels 
unfolded  of  the  machinery  by  which  each 
child  of  God  has  been  led  to  find  peace  and 
life  in  the  Saviour,  we  might  see  more  truth 
and  mercy  to  wonder  at  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  :  "  I  will  lead  the  blind  in  a  way 
which  they  know  not,  and  in  paths  which 
they  have  not  known  ;  I  will  make  darkness 
light  before  them, and  crooked  things  straight; 
these  things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  will  not 
forsake  them,  saith  the  Lord." — lAttle  Gleaner, 


IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  -we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses 

Crowding  round  our  neighbor's  way  ; 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grievous,  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  his  lack  of  thrift  and  gain — 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  his  life  a  stain  ? 

If  we  knew  the  clouds  above  us, 

Hold  but  gentle  blessings  there, 
Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling, 

In  our  blind  and  weak  despair  ? 
Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows. 

Lying  on  the  dewy  grass. 
While  'tis  only  birds  of  Bden, 

Just  in  mercy  flying  past? 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story. 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain. 
Would  our  manhood  dare  to  doom  them, 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again? 
Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing  ; 

Joy  hath  many  a  break  of  woe, 
And  the  cheeks  tear-washed  are  whitest, 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives, 
And  with  love  toward  erring  nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives  ; 
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So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 
Soar  to  realms  of  life  again, 

We  may  say,  "  Dear  Father,  judge  us 
As  we  judge  our  fellow-men.'' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  pilgrim's  WAY  SONG. 

O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ;  for  He  hath  dpne  mar- 
vellous things.— Ps.  xcviii,  1. 

O  come  !  let  us  thank-offerings  bring  to  our  God; 

in  the  wilderness  raise 
Holy  altars,  and  gifts  on  them  lay — burn  the  incense 

of  prayer  and  praise  ; 
He  has  put  the  "  new  song  in  our  mouths      of  His 

goodness  and  love  let  us  sing. 
As  we  near  to  the  Mercy-seat  draw,  bowing  low 

'neath  the  cherubim's  wing. 

For  His  "  Presence  "  has  guarded  and  guided  thro' 
many  a  devious  way, 

Like  a  "  pillar  of  fire"  ia  the  darkness,  a  cloud  " 
moving  onward  by  day. 

Though  we  drank  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  the  bit- 
ter for  us  was  made  sweet. 

And  we  rested  'neath  Elim's  green  palms,  till  o'er- 
past  was  the  fierce  noontide  heat. 

Many  days  in  the  Desert  we  dwelt,  yet  it  was  not  a 
desolate  land, 

Although  footsore  and  weary,  with  pain,  oft  we  tra- 
versed its  wild  wastes  of  sand. 

There  the  water  at  Horeb  gushed  forth,  and  we 
drank  of  the  cool,  limpid  wave, 

And  Avhen  ready  to  faint  by  the  way,  to  His  weary 
ones,  manna  God  gave. 

Let  us  sing  the  "  new^  song,"  then  with  joy,  for  we 

've  come,  ere  the  day  is  quite  spent. 
To  the  valleys  of  Moab's  fair  land — in  its  borders  at 

length  pitched  our  tents  ; 
And  we  know  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  from 

Abariai's  moun'^ain  tops  high, 
Of  the  beautiful  land  o'er  iho  River,  bright  glimpses 

we  oft  can  descry. 

On  the  path  that  so  lately  we  traversed,  the  shadows 

at  times  darkly  lay — 
And  as  thickly  before  us  they  gather — we  see  not  a 

step  of  the  way  ; 
But  the  blessed  assurance  is  ours,  if  we  cling  to  the 

Hand  that  has  led. 
For  our  feet  will  be  made  a  sure  pathway,  in  which 

we  may  fearlessly  tread. 

Though  we  pass  through  the  billows,  cold,  shadowy, 

dread — we  will  trust  in  our  Guide, 
He  is  able  to  save — and  He  safely  will  lead  through 

the  chill,  foaming  tide. 
Of  His  wonderful  doings  we  've  learnt — caught  a 

glimpse  of  His  glory  and  might, 
As  we  stood  in  the  "cleft  of  the  Rock,"  although 

veiled  v^as  His  face  from  our  sight. 

Oh,  then  come,  let  us  thank  offerings  bring  to  our 
God;  in  the  Wilderness  raise 

Holy  altars,  and  gifts  on  them  lay — burn  the  in- 
cense of  prayer  and  praise; 

We,  through  Him,  have  the  victory  won, — unto  Him 
high  ascriptions  belong, 

Lo  !  He  "  hath  done  marvellous  things,"  let  us 
praise  Him  with  harp  and  with  song. 

A.  R.  P. 


I  AM  sure  what  a  man  doeth  lie  thinketh  ; 
not  so  always  what  be  speaketh. — Bishop  Hall. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Herald. 

Iceland's  millennial. 

Far  away  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Arctic 
zone,  there  is  an  island  which  has  for  a  long 
time  attracted  but  little  attention.  Its  place 
among  the  nations  was  once  conspicuous  ;  but 
its  climate  was  then  difierent  from  now,  and 
its  soil  more  productive.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  island  was,  indeed,  unlike  what  it  is  to-day. 
A  thousand  years  ago,  when  first  discovered, 
it- possessed  extensive  forest,  which  have  since 
disappeared.  The  Northmen  migrated  there 
in  considerable  numbers  from  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Faroe  Islands,  and  the 
Hebrides,  but  principally  from  Norway, 
whence  they  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
kings.  It  was  indeed  a  sort  of  Plymouth 
Rock  to  the  persecuted  subjects  of  Harald 
Harfagr — he  of  the  ftiir  hair — who  made  a 
vow,  and  kept  it,  that  his  hair  should  never 
be  cut  until  he  had  broken  the  power  of  the 
Jarls  and  concentrated  the  authority  which 
they  had  long  wielded  in  his  own  hands.  Too 
feeble  to  make  further  resistance,  and  too 
proud  to  remain  after  their  subjugation,  they 
fled,  with  their  families  and  followers,  to  this 
island.  They  took  with  them  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  large  herds  and  flocks  were  soon  reared 
upon  the  rich  and  abundant  pastures  of  the 
extensive  meadows.  The  island  produced 
everything  necessary  to  satisfy  their  needs.  Its  ■ 
lakes  and  rivers  abounded  with  various  kinds 
of  fishes  ;  water  fowl  and  game  were  plenty. 
They  imported  horses,  constructed  roads  and 
extended  their  facilities  for  intercommunica- 
tion. At  an  early  day  they  had  established  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  ports  of  Europe. 
They  founded  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  literature.  They  recorded,  with 
Runic  characters,  the  sagas  of  their  ancestors 
and  gave  form  to  the  Norse  religion.  The  soul 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  the  spirit  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  gained  new  life  from  the  ex- 
ample of  this  lone,  lonely,  far  distant  island 
commonwealth.  In  this  hardy,  liberty-loving 
people,  we  discover  that  same  independence  of 
spirit  which  resulted  in  the  Magna  Charta  and 
our  common  law.  It  was  a  great  poet  of  this  '^^ 
island  who  gave  to  the  world  "  The  Sublime 
Discourse "  of  Odin,  and  their  great  law-  P' 
givers  who  first  gave  form  to  Norse  jurispru- 
dence.  'P*" 

Its  peculiar  climate  lends  to  it  a  special  in- 
terest.  In  summer  the  sun  scarcely  leaves  the  f'k 
heavens  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  surpris- 
ingly warm.  Vegetation  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  is  in  places  extremely  vigorous.  In  win- 
ter the  sun  gives  but  little  light  and  le  sheat. 
Constant  cold  succeeds  constant  warmth,  and 
the  trembling  hues  of  the  aurora  borealis  and 
the  weird  brightness  of  the  moon  guide  theb 
footsteps  of  the  traveler.    It  was  first  dis-is 
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covered  by  Naddothr,  a  Norwegian  Viking,  in 
the  year  860,  although  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  some  Irish  monks  had  been  there 
before.  He  saw  its  lofty  mountains  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  and  called  it  the  snow 
land.  Garthr,  a  Swede,  circumnavigated  it 
four  years  later,  and  in  867  Elokki,  surnaraed 
the  Raven,  on  account  of  the  birds  he  turned 
loose  to  guide  his  course,  surveyed  the  south- 
ern part  of  it  and  called  it  Iceland.  Then 
Ingolfr  and  Hjorliefer  landed  there  in  870 
and  began  its  colonization.  This  was  at  the 
time  Harald  the  Fair-Haired  was  persecuting 
Jarls.  The  great  migration  then  began.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  874,  the  colonists  assem- 
bled themselves  together  and  founded  the 
Republic — the  first  of  Northern  Europe — 
Mhose  descendants  celebrate  this  year  their 
thousandth  anniversary. 

They  have  gone  through  those  thousand 
years  without  material  change.  Their  lan- 
guage is  unchanged,  their  laws  are  intact,  and, 
except  in  their  warlike  disposition,  their  habits 
scarcely  differ.  From  warriors,  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  caught  fish  and  captured  game  in  the 
intervals  of  their  more  hardy  pursuits,  they 
have  gradually  become  a  pastoral  people, 
educated,  hospitable  and  kind.  They  have 
sometimes  changed  their  relations  with  the 
country  of  their  origin,  but  neither  their  cus- 
toms nor  their  character.  Although  practi- 
cally a  free  Republic  from  the  first,  they  were 
Qot  wholly  free  from  dependence  upon  Nor- 
way. No  formal  recognition  of  any  real 
illegiance  was,  however,  made  until  1261, 
hich  was  by  a  decree  of  Alsling  or  general 
arliament  of  the  people,  when  Hakon  was 
he  Norwegian  King.  But  no  tribute  was  ex- 
cted,  and  the  Icelanders  were  allowed  to 
old  civil  offices  and  acquire  honors  in  the 
arent  country.  In  1380  the  Crown  of  Nor 
vay  was  annexed  to  Denmark,  and  from  that 
ime  to  the  present  the  silken  bond  which  had 
eld  Iceland  to  Norway  has  still  held  it  to 
Denmark.  The  Danish  King  now  grants 
hem  an  absolutely  free  constitution,  which 
bsolves  them  from  their  feeble  allegiance,  and 
n  their  millennial  day,  on  the  same  lava 
eds  of  Thinvalla,  where  the  Althing  met 
nnuaily  for  near  a  thousand  years,  from  the 
|/agberg,  or  law  mount,  it  will  be  proclaimed 
j  s  part  of  the  celebration  that  the  Republic 
i  r  Iceland  is  wholly  free  now,  as  it  was  in 
le  beginning. 

It  will  be  a  singular  and  unprecedented 
)ectacle — a  government  celebrating  its  thou- 
Lndth  anniversary.  To  us,  as  republicans,  it 
of  peculiar  interest.  There  is  an  air  of 
mance  in  the  very  act  which  will  excite  the 
tention  of  the  whole  world.  Thousands  of 
irious  people  will  flock  there,  and  millions 
ho  have  thought  of  Iceland  only  as  a  land 


of  bleakness  and  barren  hills,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  discover  in  the  far  Arctic  seas  a 
people  worthy  of  their  sympathy  and  admir- 
ation. For  we  know  it  only  by  its  great  ice- 
covered  mountains,  its  desert  plains,  its  isola- 
tion in  a  dreary  ice  encumbered  sea  adjacent 
to  the  Polar  Ocean,  which  rolls  there  in  its 
vast  loneliness.  Remarkable  in  these  re- 
spects as  regards  the  people,  their  history, 
their  customs,  their  laws  and  learning,  the 
island  is  yet  doubly  interesting  as  a  geologi- 
cal phenomenon,  which  will  attract  many 
students,  not  only  to  witness  a  great  event 
and  take  part  in  its  pageantry,  but  to  behold 
those  great  snow  and  ice  clad  mountains 
which,  far  more  than  its  people,  have  given 
it  its  world-wide  character.  It  will,  indeed, 
be  something  worth  all  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience of  a  long  voyage  to  see  the  lofty 
volcanoes,  which  have  thrown  forth  fire  and 
smoke  through  their  everlasting  ridges  of 
frost.  Even  now  fiery  eruptions  take  place 
and  streams  of  molten  lava  burst  from  the 
fissures  in  the  rock.  Volumes  of  black,  sul- 
phurous vapor  are  emitted  from  yawning 
craters,  and  showers  of  ashes  are  blown  away 
before  the  winds  over  land  and  sea  for  many  a 
league.  Heat  and  cold  are  forever  struggling 
for  the  mastery,  and  the  violence  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  opposing  forces  of  nature 
which  are  in  perpetual  strife,  makes  the  spec- 
tacle one  of  appalling  sublimity.  For,  while 
with  the  arctic  regions  we  associate  frost  and 
with  the  tropics  heat,  Chimborazo,  crowned 
with  snow  under  the  Equator,  is  a  less  startl- 
ing spectacle  than  Hecla,  blazing  beneath  the 
Pole. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  grand 
scenery  of  Iceland  itself,  its  people  or  its  long 
established  government,  there  is  abundance  co 
satisfy  the  highest  anticipations  of  the  throng 
that  shall  gather  this  summer  on  the  lava 
plains  of  Thingvalla  to  celebrate  its  thou- 
sand years  of  existence. 


VEGETABLE  INSTINCT. 

If  a  pan  of  water  be  placed  within  six 
inches  of  either  side  of  the  stem  of  a  pumpkin 
or  vegetable  marrow,  it  will  in  the  course  of 
the  night  approach  it,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  morning  with  one  of  the  leaves  on  the 
water. 

This  experiment  may  be  continued  nightly 
until  the  plant  begins  to  fruit.  If  a  prop  be 
placed  within  six  inches  of  a  young  convolvu- 
lus, or  scarlet  runner,  it  will  find  it,  although 
the  prop  may  be  shifted  daily.  If,  after  it  has 
twined  some  distance  up  the  prop,  it  be  un- 
wound and  twined  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  will  return  to  its  original  position  or  die  in 
the  attempt;  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  two  of 
these  plants  grow  near  each  other  aud  have 
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no  stake  around  which  they  can  entwine,  one 
of  them  wiil  alter  the  direction  of  the  spiral 
and  they  will  twine  around  each  other. 

Duhamel  placed  some  kidney  beans  in  a 
cylinder  of  moist  earth  ;  after  a  short  time 
they  commenced  to  germinate,  of  course  Fend- 
ing the  plume  upward  to  the  light,  and  the 
root  down  into  the  soil.  After  a  few  days  the 
cylinder  w^as  turned  one- fourth  around,  and 
again  and  again  this  was  repeated,  until  an 
entire  revolution  of  the  cylinder  was  com- 
pleted. The  beans  were  then  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  and  it  was  found  that  both  the 
plume  and  the  radicle  had  bent  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  every  i  evolution,  and  the 
one  in  its  efforts  to  ascend  perpendicularly, 
and  the  other  to  descend,  they  had  formed  a 
perfect  spiral.  But  although  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  root  is  downward,  if  the  soil  be 
neath  be  dry,  and  any  damp  substance  be 
above,  the  roots  will  ascend  to  reach  it. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  Sixth-day  evening,  Sixth  mo.,  5tli, 
at  8  o'clock.  Alfred  Moorb,  Secretary. 


Mind  the  Little  Things. — "  Springs  are 
little  things,  but  they  are  sometimes  sources 
of  large  streams  ;  a  helm  is  a  little  thing, 
but  it  governs  the  course  of  a  large  ship  ;  a 
word,  a  look,  a  frown,  all  are  little  things, 
but  powerful  for  good  or  evil.  Think  of  this, 
and  mind  the  little  things.  Keep  your  word 
sacredly,  keep  it  to  the  children  ;  they  will 
mark  it  sooner  than  anyone  else,  and  the 
effect  may  be  as  lasting  as  life." 


FRIENDS'   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  at  820  Spruce  St.,  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  next  Sixth  mo.  3d,  at  7J  o'clock.  Those 
interested  are  invited. 

Nathaniel  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President. 


AN  appeal. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  "  Library  Com- 
mittee" to  assist,  vi;^hen  it  seems  necessary,  such 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  where,  for  various  reasons,  but  lew 
take  an  active  interest. 

As  only  a  very  limited  amount  could  be  placed  at 
our  disposal,  and  even  that  not  available  for  some 
time,  we  hereby  solicit  from  all  interested  in  the 
cause,  such  sums  as  they  may  feel  inclined  to  con- 
tribute; also  of  the  donation  of  suitable  books, 
new  or  second-hand,  both  juvenile  as  well  as  for 
adult  reading. 

If  any  First-day  Schools  (or  individuals)  are 
willing  to  loan  some  of  their  library  books  for  a 
period  of  time,  to  other  First-day  Schools,  they  are 
desired  to  give  us  early  information  thereof. 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  No.  717  Willow,  St.,  Phila. 

Aaron  Borton,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Lydia  B.  Walton,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

George  W.  Hancock,  40th  and  Lancaster  Ave.,  Phila. 

Rebecca  B.  Comly,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Mordecai  T.  Bartram,  White  Horse,  Pa, 

Cale^,  E.  Shreve,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


FRIENDS   BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Managers  and  Co.^ ^c^'jsing  Committee  will  meet 
on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  Sixth  mo.  5th,  at  4  o'clock, 
at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate  gives 
colored  people  equal  accommodations  with  the 
whites  in  all  public  conveyances,  hotels,  places  of^ 
amusement,  and  in  common  schools,  public  insti 
tutions,  and  cemeteries,  supported  in  whole  or  par 
by  general  taxation.  It  also  provides  that  no  citi- 
zen  shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  a  juror  by 
reason  of  bis  color.  The  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  law  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^1,000,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year.  The  parties  ag, 
grieved  by  violation  of  the  law  may  recover  fro 
the  offender  damages  to  the  amount  of  $500,  wit 
full  costs  of  suit.  Criminal  proceedings  under  th 
act  must  be  tried  exclusively  in  the  United  Stat 
Courts. 

In  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  cf  a  British 
protectorate  over  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  is  stipulate 
that  Great  Britain  shall  assume  all  financial  liabil 
ties,  pay  the  King  $15,000  per  annum,  with  oth^ 
pensions  to  various  native  chiefs,  and  recognize  thl 
ruling  chief  as  owner  of  lands  which  are  to  be 
open  to  settlement  by  foreigners  jeithin  a  year.  L 

The  Hawaiian  legislation  was  convened  on  Vmn 
30th  of  April  in  the  presence  of  about  one  thousao; 
persons.  The  king  delivered  an  address.    He  favorei 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Un  ted  States,  but  de 
precated  any  cession  of  territory  to  that  government 
He  favored  the  furnishing  of  facilities  for  steaE  H( 
navigation  with  San  Francisco  and  Australia,  m  [\ 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  commissi^! 
of  learned  men  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  kincdomi 

lOD! 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  signalized  his  visit  I 
England  by  having  a  formal  announcement  mad« 
through  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Household  Po]  ™ 
lice,  that  all  the  Poles  now  in  exile  in  England  an^  ""^l 
other  countries,  except  two  or  three  known  assasf  Hai 
sins,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  their  nativi  led 
land.    This  act  of  clemency  accords  with  the  wholf 
policy  of  the  Czar,  and  it  deserves  to  be  madeajiM  , 
memorable  as  his  emancipation  of  the  serfs.        ,  ' * 
doubt  not  that  a  great  many  Poles,  who  are  ii  "^V 
England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  wil  pfe, 
avail  themselves  of  the  Czar's  generosity  and  r©l|er, 
turn  home. — Evening  Bulletin.  .  ^^^^ 

The  new  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Swiss,  by 
vote  of  321,870  to  177,800,  will  introduce  severs 
important  changes.    Among  these  it  gives,  for  th 
first  time,  the  Federal  Government  the  control  ( 
the  army  and  of  military  stores  and  fortifications^^"^: 
makes  every  man  liable  to  military  service  ;  makep  \\ 
education  secular  and  compulsory;  provides  foi 
the  passage  of  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law;  subjecl||j],i 
the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power;  makes  civ.j.,; 
marriage  obligatory;  prohibits  the  creation  of  an 
new  bishoprics  without  the  permission  of  the  Stat 
and  the  foundation  of  new  convents  or  the  revivf 
of  old  ones,  and  maintains  the  exclusion  of  til 
Jesuits,  and   provides  for   the  exclusion  of  au 
other  religious  Order  the  conduct  of  which  ma 
seem  to  the  Government  dangerous  to  the  State  c, 
likely  to  disturb  the  peace  between  creeds. 


mmm  htelligeicer. 

"take  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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r  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  &C.;  OF 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 
Continued  from  page  211. 

He  said  that  was  do,  more  than  a  delusion 
the  grand  enemy  of  our  souls,  and  then 
forth  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  for 
|ung  persons  either  to  go  to  hear  them,  or 
d  their  books';  Faying,  theirs  were  seducing, 
roneous  principles,  and  he  would  have  me 
omise  never  to  hear  them  any  more. 
Many  heavy  things  he  said  of  them,  and 
ed  me  particularly  about  the  family  of 
3  Taylors:  these  I  could  justly  clear,  and 
d  that  neither  they  nor  any  other  person 
d  ever  endeavored  to  insinuate  their  prin- 
les,  or  turn  me  from  one  profession  to  an- 
ler.    He  then  said,  if  I  would  desist  from 
iring  them,  or  reading  their  books,  I  might 
well ;  and  through  the  continuance  of  my 
ties  and  good  company,  might  overcome 
'  uneasiness.    Indeed,  he  said  so  much 
linst  the  persuasion  of  the  Quakers,  that, 
at  with  the  respect  I  had  for  the  clergy, 
a  I  the  indifference  I  found  in  myself  to  the 
1  malilies,  as  I  then  termed  the  customs  of 
t  said  people,  I  seemed  resolved  never  to  go  to 
1  ir  them  again  ;  saying,  and  that  very  truly, 
^  ever  would  be  a  Quaker,  if  I  could  help 
nor  was  I  one  till  the  desire  of  my  soul 
3r  peace  could  be  no  other  way  satisfied  ; 
i  no  one  could  wrestle  more  to  escape  it 
•n  I  did,  as  the  following  account  will 


show.  Such  now  were  my  childish  conceiv- 
ings, that  though  I  had  witnessed  the  work 
of  God  to  be  among  them,  yet  I  thought, 
could  I  but  come  to  a  possession  of  that  which 
they  preached,  and  which  I  found  to  be  a 
saviour  in  my  heart,  it  would  not  then  matter 
whether  I  attended  on  any  form  of  worship 
or  not. 

My  uncle  said,  the  parson,  whose  name  was 
Leay,  would  board  me,  which  he  and  my 
aunt  thought  very  well  of.  I  understood  his 
meaning,  and  thanked  him,  but  replied,  that 
would  only  give  the  town  reason  to  believe 
there  had  been  a  difference  amongst  us,  and 
on  condition  they  would  be  easy,  I  would  see 
what  I  could  do  in  going  to  church  again. 

But  I  w^ell  remember  what  a  heavy  tiial  it 
was.  I  went  in  so  much  iudifferency,  that 
it  gave  my  uncle  and  aunt  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  myself  no  less.  Not  long  after, 
parson  Bennet  sent  for  me  to  the  widow 
Bructon's ;  he  also  expressed  himself  sur- 
prised at  his  being  so  mistaken  in  me,  saying, 
had  it  happened  so  with  many  others,  he 
should  not  have  wondered  half  so  much. 
We  being  more  equal  and  intimate,  I  could 
be  more  free  wiih  him ;  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  was  for  being  a  Quaker?  I  said,  I  do  not 
know,  yet  I  believe  not.  Why,  said  he,  they 
deny  the  Scriptures !  I  said,  if  they  do,  I 
promise  you  I  will  never  own  them ;  but 
I  know  they  do  not.  Why,  then,  said  he, 
they  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction 
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and  they  deny  baptism.  I  said,  they  do  of 
water,  but  they  preach  a  baptism.  Yes,  said 
he,  and  a  strange  one,  too ;  put  your  finger 
into  that  fire,  (a  fire  being  in  the  room)  and 
see  how  you  can  bear  that  baptism.  This 
filled  my  mind  with  indignation,  and  I  said, 
No,  I  scorn  it ;  for  I  believe  they  no  more 
mean  elementary  fire,  than  the  baptism  of 
elementary  water.  At  this  time  I  may  con 
elude  that  neither  he  nor  I  knew  that  myste- 
rious baptism  which  my  soul  has  at  times 
since  experienced 

He  went  fluently  on  respecting  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Quakers,  setting  some  of  them 
forth  as  quite  ridiculous,  and  told  me,  if  1 
could  not  believe  him,  he  would  lend  me 
some  of  their  own  writings.  I  thanked  him, 
faying,  I  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  read  the 
sentiments  of  any  one  profession  ;  and  to  be 
sure  I  was  not,  for  even  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, in  which  I  had  been  so  conversant, 
and  took  delight,  seemed  now  to  be  of  little 
moment ;  and  so  great  was  my  separation 
from  all  duties,  that  I  found  nothing  left  to 
trust  in,  but  God  alone.  But  to  return,  I 
said,  I  cannot  judge  them  by  their  writings, 
but  I  was  assured  that  they  were  so  far  in  the 
right  that,  as  God  was  a  spirit.  He  must  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He  said 
but  little  after,  only,  if  you  have  got  a  notion 
of  the  Spirit,  you  are  past  hope. 

The  uneasiness  of  our  family  was  now  no 
longer  a  secret ;  my  intimates,  one  after  an- 
other, would  accost  me  by  the  name  of  flat 
cap,  friend,  or  deridiugly  ask,  does  the  spirit 
move  thee  ?  with  which,  and  such  other  mock- 
eries, I  must  say  my  natural  inclination  was 
much  buffetted,  and  now  the  storm  began  to 
be  more  boisterous,  both  within  and  without; 
my  acquaintance  abroad,  and  my  relations  at 
home ;  but  above  these,  the  enemies  of  my 
own  house,  who  were  always  ready,  at  each 
difficulty  I  m.et  with,  to  turn  the  balance 
against  my  small  hope,  and  by  insinuating 
the  nece.-sity  of  my  being  cautious,  and  de- 
liberate in  my  proceedings,  had  run  me  such 
a  length  in  trying  to  go  on  in  the  way  I  was 
trained,  that  the  righteous  judgments  of  the 
Almighty  seized  my  soul  again,  and  in  so 
weighty  a  manner,  that  it  made  that  heart, 
whicli  used  to  spring  with  joy  at  the  chiming 
of  the  bells,  now  to  fear;  that  soul,  which 
use  to  approach  the  consecrated  house  with 
reverence,  now  trembled  at  the  entrance  ;  and 
those  steps,  that  used  to  advance  towards  the 
pew  with  pleasure,  lost  their  former  activity, 
and  nothing  but  horror  and  darkness  ensued, 
in  the  room  of  the  once  delightful  scenes  of 
prayer  and  praises  unto  God. 

Oh  I  surely  I  have  enough  to  remind  my- 
self of  here,  without  particularizing  the  af- 
flictions produced  by  the  anxious  desire  of 


my  kind  uncle  and  aunt  for  my  eternal  wel 
fare.    Such,  I  believed  it  was,  and  therefore 
I  endeavored  to  bear  them  with  submission 
and  resignatior^-  as  proceeding  from  a  princi- 
ple of  love  ;  indeed,  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  allay  their  trouble :  the  loss  of  their  rest 
and  appetite,  and  the  continual  disquiet  of 
their  minds,  being  a  cause  of  real  grief  to 
me,  under  which    the  little  comfort  that  I 
could  find  within  myself  was,  that  I  was  not 
accessory  to  it  any  farther  than  by  studying 
to   find   the  answer   of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God,  and  an  assurance  of  that  which 
might  go  with,  me  beyond  the  grave  ;  but 
this  I  could  not  find  in  the  present  distressed 
situation  of  my  mind,  notwithstanding  which 
I  secretly  longed  to  hear  the  Quakers  once 
more,  and  must  account  it  a  peculiar  favor, 
that  there  came  a  young  woman  from  New- 
castle to  visit  us ;  as  my  uncle  kept  a  strici 
eye  over  me,  that  I  might  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  my   desire  ;   she  was  £ 
stranger  to  our  uneasiness,  and  my  mind  be 
ing  still  pressed  t )  hear  as  above,  I  took  hei 
out,  as  though  for  a  walk,  and  when  we  wen 
near  the  meeting,  asked  her  if  she  had  a  mind 
to  hear  the  Quakers  ;  she  answered  me  will 
ingly,  yes  ;  for,  said  she,  there  is  no  meetio^ 
of  that  people  at  our  town.    I  am  sure,  hac 
she  known  the  least  of  our  family's  uneasi 
ness,  she  might  have  read  my  confusion  iiL 
my  looks  when  I  asked  her  the  question,  andg 
much  more  when  I  entered  in  at  the  doo| 
and  heard  set  forth  the  disadvantage  th 
lay  under,  who  halted  between  two  opinion 
proving  from  the  apostle's  expressions,  "  th 
a  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  h 
ways;"  and  proceeding   in   that  doctri 
it  surely  reached  my  hope  and  faith,  that  thi 
Lord  would  still  be  gracious  unto  me.    I  h 
before  known   the  witness  of  God  that 
placed  in  the  heart,  spoken  to  by  seve: 
Friends,  yet  this  unexpected  testimony  wi 
so  adapted  to  my  present  circumstance,  m 
answerable  to  the  ardent  desire  of  my  mind 
being  directed  to  that  path  which  would 
me  to  the  favor  of  God,  that  by  this,  ando^ju^ 
new  acquaintance,  all  prejudice  was  removi 
and  a  clinch  given  to  the  nail  of  my  d 
profession  ;  for,  though  I  did  not  immediatel 
join  the  Society,  yet  as  I  could  not  but  assem 
ble  with  some  community,  I  found  it  must  hj 
with   them    whose  doctrine    my  soul  noi 
sucked  in,  with  a  resolution,  and  good  inteB 
tion,  not  to  persist  any  longer  in  a  way  thS,  - 
I  had  no  faith  in,  but  to  submit  myself  to  tb^^J 
will  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  follow  tha*"' 
which  weaned  my  soul  from  a  dependanc 
on  formal  worship. 

We  returned  home,  she  satisfied  with  hf 
curiosity,  and^I  no  less  with  the  hand  (i 
Providence  in  this  thing  ;  both  filled  witjjj^. 
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miration,  she  at  the  whimsies  of  the  Qua- 
rs,  and  I  at  their  doctrine. 
We  well  resembled  the  two  women  at  the 
11,  the  one  taken  with  the  truth  and  the 
ler  left.  I  could  have  concealed  where  we 
d  been  but  she  could  not;  my  uncle  was 
brmed  of  it,  yet  did  not  take  any  notice 
die  she  staid ;  but  when  she  was  gone,  he 
^aged  himself  in  liquor,  as  I  have  reason 
believe  he  did  one  night  before,  in  order 
give  a  fuller  vent  to  his  passion,  otherwise 
would  hardly  have  carried  it  so  far  above 
own  reason  as  to  use  me  as  he  did.  Ac- 
ding  to  his  own  words,  he  had  watched 
asion  to  have  chastised  me  as  a  child,  yet 
Id  find  no  fault  with  me  which  he  thought 
Id  give  him  sufficient  excuse  for  so  doing ; 
now  surely  he  thought  nothing  was  so 
el  as  to  suffer  me  to  run  on  to  my  ruin, 
h  of  body  and  soul. 
Lbout  this  time  I  had  put  by 
a  whom  my  uncle  thought  was 
ke  me  happy  ;  he  proposed  to 
a  sufficient  jointure,  and  my  uncle  had 
red,  out  of  his  own  generosity,  to  advance 

Ijndred  pounds  in  addition  to  what  I  had 
ny  own.    But  here  how  different  were 
views.    My  uncle  thought  of  the  ad- 
cement  of  my  body,  and  I  was  no  less 
_ious  for  the  welfare  of  my  soul,  for  I  could 
k  of  no  delight  but  the  immediate  favor 
-od,  and  this  1  must  prepare  to  suffer  for, 
apprehended  itstoDd  opposed  to  their  pro- 
Is.    My  uncle,  as  I  have  observed,  being 
h  in  drink,  was  violent  in  his  behaviour, 
gh  I  could  well  cover  all,  as  to  his  inten- 
,  one  rash  expression  excepted,  which 
ped  him  in  the  conclusion  of  that  night's 
rder ;  and  which  I  mention  to  show  the 
)n  of  my  departure  from  them,  and  to 
an  iriea  how  it  fared  with  me. 
3  said,  if  I  ever  went  to  the  meeting 
1,  he  would  bereave  me  of  my  life.  I 
I  trembling,  yet  received  the  threat  in  a 
er  state  of  mind,  and  I  could  perceive  he 
red  for  it  the  next  moment.    My  life  was 
luch  in  my  notice,  neither  could  I  believe 
ij;  uncle  would  execute  his  vow;  but  oh ! 
11,  reparation  overwhelmed  my  mind  with 
ill  w ;  for  I  found,  at  that  moment,  that  I 
not  flinch  from  the  truth  with  which  my 
had  been  impressed,  nor  could  I  think 
aving  my  nearest  relations  thus, 
my  thoughts  revolved  within  me,  and 
'  tears  flowed,  under  the  consideration  of 
nhappy  circumstance,  as  I  then  termed 
Che  enemy  of  my  soul  here  manifested 
alice,by  suggesting  to  me,  how  unlikely 
to  obtain  any  conquest  over  either  my- 
T  my  relations,  and  that  my  rash  pro- 
3gs  might  bring  on  a  massacre.  But 
has  my  soul  to  commemorate  the  con- 
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descension  of  Divine  goodness,  which,  in  this 
very  low  state,  inspired  my  mind  with  some 
encouragement ;  and  a  desire  prevailed,  though 
I  sought  it  not,  to  re  establishjmy  little  faith, 
by  again  hearing  the  most  penetrating  word ; 
and  I  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  moderate 
my  uncle  and  aunt's  passion,  by  returning 
directly  back  from  meeting  to  my  own  apart- 
ment, which  was  furnished  with  a  bed  and 
some  few  necessaries,  bought  at  my  entrance 
into  the  shop.  I  had  hopes  that  they  would  look 
upon  my  so  doing  with  a  favorable  eye,  and 
when  their  hurry  was  a  little  over,  send  for 
me  home. 

They  did  not  miss  me  till  I  came  from  that 
meeting,  and  thought  fit  to  let  me  stay  where 
I  was  till  the  next. 

They  then  sent  a  person  to  see  if  I  were 
there;  but  I  did  not  find  an  engagement  in 
myself  to  go,  either  at  that  time,  or  for  some 
weeks  after,  nor  was  I  so  much  taken  with 
this  new  fangle,  as  my  uncle  called  it,  as  to 
force  my  inclination  in  the  least  degree  ;  for, 
could  I  have  indulged  myself  in  the  persua- 
sion that  one  might  serve  God  acceptably 
without  going  to  any  public  worship,  I  could, 
with  ease,  have  remained  separate  from  all. 
This  deliberation,  however,  gave  encourage- 
ment, as  well  as  opportunity,  for  my  old  ac- 
quaintances to  visit  me  by  turn  ;  the  younger 
sort  to  show  their  wit  by  railing  at  what 
they  called  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  ;  and 
the  more  grave,  to  set  forth,  according  to 
their  notion,  the  diabolical  tenets  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  whilst,  as  one  struck  dumb,  I  had  but 
little  to  say  in  reply ;  only,  at  times,  would 
signify  that  their  doctrine  bespoke  better 
things  ;  but  as  I  had  not  yet  obtained  knowl- 
edge, by  a  perusal  of  their  writings,  I  durst 
not  attempt,  nor  did  I  desire,  to  be  busy  in 
making  any  defence  for  them.  My  mind, 
indeed,  had  not  hitherto  inclined  to  consult 
either  men  or  books,  lest  thereby  I  should  be 
induced  to  believe  what  was  not  of  God;  for 
I  plainly  saw  that  nothing  short  of  what  was 
so  would  satisfy  my  soul,  and  I  may  say,  in 
thankfulness  to  that  Eternal  Power  which 
still  preserved  me,  their  arguments  did  not 
abate  my  travail  of  soul  after  the  Divine 
favor ;  and,  though  I  hope  I  never  was  wise 
in  my  own  conceit,  yet  so  far  did  the  truth  of 
God  in  the  secret  of  my  soul  exalt  itself,  that 
I  proved  its  influences  to  be  more  wise  than 
all  my  teachers,  who,  at  best,  were  but  as  the 
hammer  to  the  nail,  in  fistening  in  my  soul 
the  impressions  which  I  had  received. 

In  this  situation  my  uncle  also  visited  me, 
and  the  sternness  of  his  countenance  was 
altered. 

He  kindly  signified  to  me,  how  hard  our 
separation  was  to  them,  and  if  I  would  but 
bind  myself  by  a  promise  that  I  would  never 
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be  a  Quaker,  he  would  give'  me  a  deed  of 
gift,  that,  at  his  and  my  aunt's  decease,  I 
should  have  all  they  were  worth.  I  answered 
him.  If  I  could  make  such  a  promise,  I 
wanted  no  farther  encouragement  than  the 
continuance  of  their  love  ;  but,  oh  !  I  could 
not  do  it.    We  both  sat  and  wept  our  passion 
out.    My  uncle  mentioned  my  leaving  them 
so  abruptly  ;  but  instead  of  inviting  me  home, 
he  signified  he  could  take  no  pleasure  in  see- 
ing me,  without  an  alteration.  In  a  little  time 
I  found  the  balm  of  Eternal  Goodness,  which 
healed  the  wound  that  my  mind  had  been 
made  to  endure  on  Truth's  account.  There 
came  a  young  man  to  visit  me  that  had  been 
a  student,  and  had  received  orders,  with  a 
benefice,  not  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  as 
will  appear.  After  the  compliment  of  Madam, 
how  do  you  do  ?  and  I  had  thanked  him,  he 
said,  why,  1  hear  vou  are  turning  a  Quaker  !  I 
answered,  we  sometimes  hear  that  which  is  not 
altogether  true  ;  but  I  suppose  what  you  have 
to  say.    Why  then,  said  he,  there  must  be  a 
great  change  in  you,  and  a  deal  of  sobbing 
and  sighing,  and  thouing  and  theeing.  And 
pray,  said  1,  what  have  you  against  that  lan- 
guage?   Why,  said  he,  it  is  not  within  the 
line  of  morality  or  common  civility ;  but 
what  is  used  betwixt  men  and  their  beasts, 
and  more  fit  to  be  used  to  brutes  than  to  men. 
I  replied,  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  think 
I  have  already  forgotten  myself;  but  I  re- 
member, and  know,  it  is  the  language  in 
which  we  put  up  our  petitions  in  all  our 
prayers,  and  in  the  Litany;  therefore,  take 
heed  what  you  say,  for,  by  your  saying  it  is 
fit  to  be  used  only  to  brutes  and  beasts  ;  of 
what  do  you  make  your  God?    O,  says  he, 
I  perceive  you  side  with  the  Quakers.  Yes, 
so  far,  said  I,  as  to  believe  that  language 
good  enough  for  man  which  is  used  in  honor- 
ing God. 

He  went  off,  nor  was  it  long  before  my 
uncle  made  me  his  second  visit.  As  I  now 
seemed  to  him  at  a  stand  dubious  with  whom 
to  join,  he  laid  before  me  the  profession  of 
the  Presbyterians,  saying,  he  would  freely 
give  me  leave  to  join  with  them.  But  from 
the  knowledge  I  had  of  that  people,  whilst 
twice  at  Manchester,  I  knew  they  dwelt  much 
upon  the  same  things  I  was  in  the  practice  of 
before;  therefore  I  was  not  likely  to  find 
with  them  the  satisfaction  I  was  in  pursuit  of 
My  uncle  further  proposed  to  take  the  shop 
and  bear  the  loss  he  might  sustain  in  selling 
it  oflT,  if  I  would  choose  a  place  agreeable  to 
board  at  in  any  other  town ;  for  he  thought 
the  removing  me  out  of  the  way  of  shame  and 
disgrace,  as  he  called  it,  might  be  a  means  of 
altering  my  resolution.  But  the  idea  I  had 
conceived  of  spiritual  worship  was  so  fixed  in 
my  breast  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must 


have  carried  it  with  me  had  I  been  removed 
to  the  uttermost  corner  of  the  earth.  I  signi- 
fied  this  to  him,  and  he,  much  wondering  at 
my  foolishness,  left  me,  saying  I  was  cer- 
tainly bewitched. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CATAWISSA  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

My  valued  young  friend,  Griffith  John, 
has  forwarded  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count, which  is  oflTered  for  a  place  in  the 
''Intelligencer."  J.  M.  T. 

Among  the  bold  enterprising  settlers  who 
were  crossing  the  mountains,  and  pushing 
their  way  into  what  was  then  a  wild  region 
of  unbroken  forest,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of   large    flourishing    communities,  many 
Friends  were  mingled,  who  formed  settle-f' 
ments  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Roaring 
Creek,  on  the  North  Branch  at  Catawissa,  on 
the  West  Branch  at  Muncy,  and  at  Loyal- 
sock.    In  a  few  years  their  number  was  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  Month- 
ly Meeting  at  Catawissa,  which  was  done  inf 
1796,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month.    The  fol-'"^ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  opening  minute:'^. 

"  Inasmuch  as  meetings  of  Discipline  have'^' 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  wisdom,  beer"" 
established  in  our  Society,  and  the  solid 
vantages  experienced  therefrom  have  ahun  j^ 
dantly  evinced  the  propriety  thereof,  in  ordei'^ 
that  a  due  and  tender  attention  should  be  ex  |?: 
tended  to  the  various  circumstances  and  situ'jc 
ations  of  our  members,  that  their  necessitiel?" 
might  be  timely  and  duly  relieved,  and  tha!"^ 
Friends  be  encouraged  in  orderly  and  circum 
spect  walking,  and  when  that  is  not  thecas«|S' 
that  they  may  be  advised  and  labored  wit 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom,  it  is  tl|  '>Ji 
earnest  and  affectionate  desire  of  many  bretlj'"' 
ren  and  sisters,  that  the  members  of  this  meei  "i« 
ing  may  watchfully  and  diligently  seek  fcM<^ 
and  follow  after  the  qualiiying  virtue  iB 
Truth,  that  a  good  light  may  be  held  up  i  ^'ai 
the  people,  which  may  yield  cause  for  oipl 
members  and  others  to  praise  the  name  of  oiPS; 
God,  who  has  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue 
In  1797  the  Friends  of  Loyalsock  we 
granted  the  privilege  of  holding  a  meeting^ 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
same  privilege  was  granted  the  Frien 
Berwick  in  1800. 

A  new  Monthly  Meeting  was  establish 
at  Muncy  in  1799,  including  the  Friends 
Muncy,  Fishing  Creek  and  Loyalsock. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  subje<jeiaii 
claiming  attention  from  time  to  time  : 

Early  attention  was  directed  to  the  este 
lishment  of  schools. 

At  Catawissa  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Sij 
month  24th,  1797,  John  Mears  informed  t 
meeting  that  a  sum  of  money,  raised  by  <|i;ljj 
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beral  subscription  of  Friends  in  Piiiladelphia, 
id  been  put  into  his  hands  for  the  purpose 
establishing  a  school,  and  that  with  the 
id  donation  he  had  purchased  a  lot  of  land 
Catawissa,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for 
at  purpose. 

4th  mo.  21st,  1798.— The  Friends  in  the 
3pointment  respecting  schooling  children,  re- 
)rted  that  there  appear  to  be  fifteen  within 
e  limits  of  this  meeting  that  stand  in  need  of 
sistance  on  that  account,  which  the  meet- 
g,  taking  into  consideration,  and  being  in- 
rmed  that  there  is  money  in  the  hands  of 
riends  in  Philadelphia  to  be  applied  for  the 
mefit  of  orphans  and  other  children  of 
lends  whose  parents  are  not  in  circum- 
ances  to  give  them  useful  learning,  appoints 
aac  Wiggins  and  Joseph  Hampton  to  apply 
them  for  a  part  of  said  money,  in  order  to 
ly  the  expense  of  schooling  such  within  the 
nits  of  this  meeting. 

5th  mo.  26th. — Agreeably  to  the  direction 
last  meeting,  the  Friends  appointed  to 
ake  application  to  Philadelphia  for  funds 
ward  the  support  of  a  school,  report  that 
ey  have  done  so,  and  were  informed  that 
ere  was  no  money  on  hand,  but  it  was 
ought  there  would  be  in  a  short  time.  Wil- 
im  Ellis,  James  Watson,  Henry  Widdifield, 
euben  Lundy,  Joseph  Hampton,  Benjamin 
'arner,  Paul  Kester,  Jesse  Haines,  John 
ioyd,  Eobert  Field,  Thomas  Ellis  and  Isaac 
Iggins,  were  appointed  to  have  the  over- 
^ht  of  all  the  schools  within  the  limits  of 
is  meeting. 

6th  mo.  23d,  1798.— An  abstract  from  the 
5t  will  and  testament  of  John  Pemberton, 
Philadelphia,  was  produced  and  read.  In 
is  instrument  he  bequeathed  to  Job  Hughes 
d  John  Mears  in  trust,  the  sum  of  twenty 
unds,  to  be  paid  to  them  five  years  after 
3  decease,  toward  the  encouragement  and 
pport  of  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
itawissa,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
jmbers  of  our  religious  Society  in  useful  and 
cessary  learning. 

7th  mo.  21st,  1798.— The  Committee  ap- 
inted  to  the  oversight  of  schools,  reported 
follows  : — That  a  considerable  part  of  them 
ve  visited  the  ditferent  schools  taught 
longst  Friends  under  the  care  of  this  meet- 
y  at  Muncy,  Fishing  Creek,  Catawissa  and 
>aring  Creek,  and  had  satisfaction  in  be- 
ving  that  a  good  degree  of  care  was  exer- 
ed  in  conducting  said  schools,  and  are  of 
3  mind  that  a  continued  extension  of  care 
this  meeting  is  necessary  in  such  way  as 
3  Monthly  Meeting  may  think  most  likely 
answer  the  desirable  purpose  of  promoting 
^s  business  on  permanent  principles,  accord- 
5  to  our  ability. 

9th  mo.  25th,  1798.— One  of  the  Friends 


appointed  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  money  to  defray  the 
expense  of  schooling  the  children  mentioned 
in  a  former  minute,  reported  that  they  have 
agreed  to  allow  fifteen  pounds  of  the  interest 
due  for  the  benefit  of  said  children,  which 
money  the  meeting  directs  to  the  care  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  the  oversight  of 
schools. 

9th  mo.  21st,  1799, — The  Friends  appointed 
on  the  proposal  of  building  a  house  at  Ber- 
wick to  be  occupied  as  a  school  and  meeting 
house,  report  that  the  title  to  the  lot  or  lots 
of  land  proposed  to  build  on  appears  to  them 
to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  safe,  and  Friends 
appearing  disposed  to  encourage  the  proposal, 
refer  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Schools,  with  the  addition  of 
Jonathan  Shoemaker,  and  if  nothing  appears 
to  obstruct,  Friends  there  may  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  material  and  forward  the  work. 

1st   mo.    24th,   1801.— Received  of 

"William  Dawson,  Treasurer  of  the  £.  s.  d. 
Quarterly  Meeting's  Committee,        15     0  0 

Oat  of  which  there  has  been  paid 
for  the  schooling  of  sundr  j  poor 
children  at  10  shillings  per  quar- 
ter, 4    15  6 


1 }     4  6 

And  further,  it  appears  that  the  School  at 
Catawissa  has  been  continued,  and  at  present 
a  school  is  kept  at  Roaring  Creek,  and  two 
other  small  schools  within  the  limits  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  taught  by  Friends. 

1st  mo.  23d,  1802. — At  the  time  of 

last  settlement  thsre  was  in  hand  £.  s.  d. 

a  balance  of  10  4  6 

Since  which  has  been  expended  5  17  4 


■  4     Y  2 

And  as  several  children  are  now  at  school,  and 
there  are  others  needing  assistance  in  this 
way,  the  meeting  appoints  Robert  Field  and 
Jonathan  Shoemaker  to  apply  to  said  Quar- 
terly Meeting's  Committee  for  such  farther 
sum,  as  they  may  think  proper  to  allow  us. 

From  time  to  time  Friends  made  applica- 
tion to  this  fund,  and  received  such  aid  as 
they  needed. 

(To  be  continued.) 



Philosophy  teaches  us  that  all  the  pri- 
mary colors  in  nature  coalesce  to  make  pure 
white ;  so  does  religion  teach  us  that  all  the 
Christian  graces  combine  to  make  that  "  holi- 
ness without  which  no  man  shall  seethe  Lord." 
Objects  that  are  purely  white  do,  therefore, 
perfectly  reflect  all  the  prismatic  colors  of 
the  rainbow  ;  so  does  a  holy  heart  all  those 
prime  Christian  graces  which  conspire  to 
make  perfect  Christian  character.  As  white 
is  the  natural,  so  it  is  the  chosen  emblem  of 
purity.  *'  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white." 
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ENERGY. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  give  sig- 
nificance and  dignity  to  the  human  life,  viz., 
Virtuous  Energy;  and  this  energy  is  attain- 
able only  by  energiziig.  If  you  imagine  you 
are  to  be  much  helped  by  books,  and  reasons, 
and  speculations,  and  learned  disputations,  in 
this  matter,  you  are  altogether  mistaken. 
Books  and  discourses  may  indeed  awaken  and 
arouse  you,  and  perhaps  hold  up  the  sign  of 
a  wise  finger-post  to  prevent  you  from  going 
astray  at  the  first  start,  but  they  cannot  move 
you  a  single  step  on  the  road ;  it  is  your  own 
legs  only  that  can  perform  the  journey  ;  it  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  doing.  Finger-posts 
are  very  well  where  you  find  them  ;  but  the 
sooner  you  can  learn  to  do  without  them  the 
better  ;  for  you  wdll  not  travel  long,  depend 
upon  it,  before  you  come  into  regions  of  moor, 
and  mist,  and  bog,  and  far,  waste  solitudes  ; 
and  woe  be  to  the  wayfarer,  in  such  case,  who 
has  taught  himself  to  travel  only  by  finger- 
posts and  mile-stones!  You  must  have  a 
compass  of  sure  direction  in  your  own  soul, 
or  you  may  be  forced  to  depend  for  your  sal- 
vation on  some  random  saviour,  who  is  only 
a  little  less  bewildered  than  yourself.  Gird 
up  yonr  loins,  therefore,  and  prove  the  all- 
important  truth,  that  as  you  learn  to  walk 
only  by  walking,  to  leap  by  leaping,  so  you 
can  learn  to  live  nobly  only  by  acting  nobly 
on  every  occasion  that  presents  itself.  If  you 
shirk  the  first  trial  of  your  manhood,  you 
will  come  so  much  the  weaker  to  the  second ; 
and  if  the  next  occasion,  and  the  next  again, 
finds  you  unprepared,  you  will  infallibly  sink 
into  baseness.  A  swimmer  becomes  strong  to 
stem  the  tide  only  by  frequently  breasting  the 
big  waves.  If  you  practice  always  in  shallow 
waters,  your  heart  will  assuredly  fail  you  in 
the  hour  of  high  flood.  General  notions  about 
sin  and  salvation  can  do  you  no  good  in  the 
way  of  the  blessed  life.  As  in  a  journey,  you 
must  see  mile-stone  after  mile-stone  fall  into 
your  rear,  otherwise  you  remain  stationary  : 
so,  in  the  grand  march  of  a  noble  life,  one 
paltriness  after  another  must  disappear,  or 
you  have  lost  your  chance. 

Richter  gives  it  as  one  excellent  antidote 
against  moral  depression,  to  call  up  in  our 
darkest  moments  the  memory  of  our  briglit- 
est ;  so,  in  the  dusty  struggle  and  often  tainted 
atmosphere  of  daily  business,  it  is  well  to 
carry  about  with  us  the  purifying  influence 
of  a  high  ideal  of  human  conduct,  fervidly 
and  powerfully  expressed.  Superstitious  per- 
sons carry  amulets  externally  on  their  breasts  ; 
carry  you  a  select  store  of  holy  texts  within, 
and  you  will  be  much  more  effectively  armed 
against  the  powers  of  evil  than  any  most  ab- 
solute monarch  behind  a  bristling  body  guard. 
Such  texts  you  may  find  occurring  in  many 


places,  from  the  Kalidasas  and  Sakyamunisj 
of  the  East,  to  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  Epictetus,  in  the  West ;  but  if  you  ari 
wise,  and  above  the  seduction  of  showy  anC 
pretentious  novelties,  you  will  store  yout 
memory  early  in  youth  with  the  golden  texts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and,  as  the 
Bible  is  a  big  book — not  so  much  a  book,  in- 
deed, as  a  great  literature  in  small  bulk,— 
perhaps  I  could  not  do  better  in  this  place 
than  indicate  for  you  a  few  books  or  chapters 
which  you  will  find  it  of  inestimable  value  ta 
graft  into  your  soul  deeply  before  you  come 
much  into  contact  with  those  persons  of  coarse 
moral  fibre,  low  aspirations  and  lukewarm 
temperament,  commonly  called  men  of  the 
world.  First,  of  course,  there  is  the  Sermon  |d 
on  the  Mount,  then  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  then 
the  Gospel  of  John ;  then  the  General  Epis- 
tle of  James  ;  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  | 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Romans  ;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  chapters  of  the  Ephesians ;  and  the 
same  chapters  of  the  Galatians.  In  the  Old 
Testament  every  day's  experience  will  reveal 
to  you  more  clearly  the  profound  wisdom  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  As  a  guide  through 
life  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  better  directory 
than  this  book ;  and  I  remember  the  late 
Principal  Lee,  who  knew  Scotland  well,  say- 
ing with  emphasis  that  our  country  owed  no 
small  part  of  the  practical  sagacity  for  which 
it  is  so  famed  to  an  early  familiarity  with 
this  body  of  practical  wisdom,  which,  in  old 
times,  used  to  be  printed  separately,  and  fi3und  % 
in  every  man's  pocket.  For  seasons  of  de- 
vout meditation,  of' course,  the  Psalms  of  the 
great  minstrel  monarch  are  more  to  be  com- 
mended; and  among  them  I  should  recom- 
mend specially,  as  calculated  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  deep  and  catholic  piety  into  thi 
souls  of  the  youth,— Psalms  1,  8,  19,  24,  S^, 
37,  49,  51,  53,  73,  90, 103,  104, 107, 121, 131, 
133.— Pro/.  BlacMe. 
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I  would  not,  for  all  the  comfort  which  I 
might  get  from  the  books  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  or  from  the  Lenox  Library,  give  up 
the  comfort  which  I  get  out  of  nature.  Na-iiceai 
ture,  now  that  I  have  had  the  revelation  of  ttli 
God  which  interprets  it  to  me,  I  would  notiaof 
give  up  for  anything.  I  had  almost  said 
that  I  would  rather  lose  my  Bible  than  my 
world.  There  is  no  sunlight  that  does  not 
say  something  to  me  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous 
ness.  There  is  no  created  thing  that  does  not 
say  something  to  me  of  the  God  who  framedfoe 
it.  I  sit  on  the  hillside,  in  summer,  andji, 
watch  the  spiders  as  they  spin  their  webs,  andl 
the  grasshoppers  as  they  leap  over  me,  fresh- j*a!] 
man-like,  jumping  first  and  looking  to  secfie^i 
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lere  they  have  landed  afterwards  ;  and  the 
rds,  as  they  skip  from  branch  to  branch,  or 
'  from  tree  to  tree.    There  is  not  an  animal 
at  distrusts  me.    I  sit  so  still  that  the  birds 
rget  that  I  am  there,  and  sing  as  they  do 
t  often  sing  when  persons  are  near  them; 
d  the  ants  creep  about  me  and  on  me;  and 
have  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  these 
iiigs.  There  is  nothing  that  grows — no  weed, 
grass,  no  flower,  no  fruit — that  is  not  in 
•ne  way  related  to  God  in  my  thoughts ; 
d  I  am  never  so  near  him  as  when  1  am  in 
3  presence  of  his  works — as  when,  night  or 
y,  I  am  in  that  solemn  cathedral,  the  world 
nature,  and  behohi  its  ever-changing  beauty, 
lere  are  no  such  frescoes  in  art  as  God's 
nd  paints  in  the  heavens.    There  are  no 
3h  relations  of  God  as  come  to  us  through 
tare.    In  the  budding,  blossoming  days  of 
ing,  in  the  balmy  days  of  summer,  in  the 
i.itfui  days  of  autumn,  in  the  days  of  winter, 
every  day  of  the. year,  there  is  something 
iich  is  a  separate  leaf  to  me  in  God's  out- 
e  Bible,  now  that  I  have  learned  to  read 
I  owe  more  to  Ruskin  than  to  any  theo- 
'.  (mn.    Eyes  I  had,  but  I  did  not  see  ;  now 
.  ee  marvelous  things.  Ears  had  I,  but  I  did 
]  t;  hear ;  now  I  hear  things  that  are  wonder 
:   beyond  all  conception.  New  realms  in  the 
1  iverse  of  God  have  been  disclosed  to  me 
1  ough  these  things. — H.  W.  JBeecher. 

 . — .  

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

AvoNDALE,  Fifth  mo.  24th,  1874. 
The  indulged  meeting  at  this  place  has 
)u  granted  to  us  for  the  next  six  months, 
d  First-day   afternoons,  halfpast  three 
lock.  Our  ministering  Friend,  Perry  John, 
i  an  appointed  meeting  here  on  the  even- 
of  the  21st  inst.,  and  I  believe  all  present 
.  it  to  be  a  season  of  special  Divine  favor, 
m  w^hence  we  returned  to  our  homes,  I 
st,  with  hearts  overflowing  with  thanks- 
ing  and  love  toward  our  Heavenly  Father, 
D  still  mercifully  inspires  His  devoted  ser- 
its  with  Gospel  truths.    The  communica- 
i  was  one  well  suited  to  our  condition,  the 
aker  being  earnestly  exercised  about  tho&e 
igs  which  lie  most  in  the  way  of  our  ad- 
cement   in  the   true  spiritual   life,  the 
wth  of  which  must  root  out  every  sec- 
ts an  prejudice,  and  set  us  upon  the  broad 
@i:form  of  Christian  fellowship,  where  we 
I    greet  those  of  every  kindred,  tongue  and 
pie  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

E.  M.  Walton. 

'he  essence  of  the  purest  love  is  self-dedi- 
on,  self  surrender,  each  living  in  the  life 
mother  person  who  is  one's  real  self,  and 
I  wt  another  person.  It  is  the  highest  form 
ove,  because  the  most  generous.    It  does 


not  seek  its  own."  "  It  beareth  all  thingp, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endur- 
eth  all  things."  It  finds  its  happiness  in  giv- 
ing, not  receiving.  It  is  to  be  found,  in 
essence,  not  merely  in  marriage,  but  out  of  it, 
wherever  love  is  truly  a  communion  of  souls, 
and  whenever  two  become  really  one. 

And  so  we  learn  to  love  God  by  giving  our- 
selves to  Him,  by  serving  Him,  by  doing  His 
will.  Love  to  God  is  thus  born  of  self-dedi- 
cation. Having  learned  how  to  love  man 
without  selfishness,  we  can  love  God  in  the 
same  way. — J.  F.  Clarke. 


CRAP 

from  unpublished  letter?. 


I  note  the  remark  of  thy  young  friend,  that 
though  her  First  days  were  spent  innocently, 
she  had  not  that  satisfied  feeling  at  their  close 
that  she  had  on  other  days.  She  is  not  alone 
in  this ;  it  is  very  often  my  own  experience.  I 
have  no  superstitious  reverence  for  that  day 
as  being  more  holy  than  the  others,  but  I  love 
to  call  it  the  Sabbath  because  that  name  in- 
dicates its  purpose  as  a  day  of  rest  from  en- 
forced labor.  As  a  civil  institution,  healthful 
to  body,  mind  and  spirit,  I  think  it  likely  that 
it  will  be  more  and  better  observed  as  time 
advances  and  as  people  are  emancipated  from 
a  too  superstitious  regard  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  rightly  to  ob- 
serve the  day,  and  to  make  it  what  it  was 
designed  for; — a  day  of  rest — the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are 
least  used  during  the  week  should  be  called 
into  exercise.  Thus  the  man  of  business  who 
employs  the  Sabbath  in  getting  up  his  ac- 
counts, because  he  has  no  other  time  to  do  it, 
is  not  , resting.  The  school  boy  or  girl  who  stu- 
dies lessons  on  that  day  is  not  resting ;  and  so 
of  every  employment  in  which  the  week's 
predominant  train  of  thought  is  continued. 
If  this  idea  be  a  correct  one,  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  prescribe  what  will  be  rest  to  each 
other.  The  overworked  laboring  man  finds  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  in  simply  lying  about  doing 
nothing  ;  and  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  the 
fewness  of  his  mental  resources,  resorts  to  mere 
animal  indulgence  as  a  solace.  For  such  as 
these,  until  the  mind  can  be  improved,  inno- 
cent recreation  is  the  best  rest.  The  opening  of 
places  of  worship,  as  we  call  them  (though  I 
love  to  feel  that  every  place  may  and  should 
be  such)  is  good  as  furthering  the  object  of 
the  Sabbath — rest  and  change  of  thought. 
Of  course  each  one  will  determine  how  far  he 
ought  to  avail  himself  of  these  social  religious 
opportunities,  and  how  much  they  really  rest 
his  mind  and  refresh  his  spirit. 

Those  whose  lot  exempts  them  from  any 
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more  than  moderate  bodily  labor ;  whose 
every  day  life  is  varied' by  mental  occupations, 
social  enjoyments  and  innocent  recreations, 
would  seem  to  have  little  need  of  one  day  in 
seven  for  rest.  With  leisure  every  day  for 
the  retirement  which  the  spirit  needs,  the 
night's  rest  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  needed 
t )  recruit  the  moderately  expended  energies, 
and  the  query  arises,  what  shall  these  do  with 
their  Sabbaths  ?  They  need  it  not  as  a  day  of 
rest ;  and  may  it  not  in  fact  be  such  as  these  who 
often  find  it  wearisome  ?  But  surely  a  remedy 
can  be  found  if  earnestly  searched  for.  Some 
study  or  employment  different  from  the  every 
day  ones,  which  would  be  useful  to  them- 
selves or  others.  Perhaps,  too,  the  weariness 
alluded  to  is  partly  the  result  of  our  expect- 
ing something  of  spiritual  refreshment  from 
the  day  in  itself ;  whereas  we  can  only  find 
this  in  what  ministers  to  our  especial  needs. 
The  true  use  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  found 
when  we  iiave  found  the  true  use  of  the  other 
days  of  the  week  ;  when  we  shall  have  learned 
to  look,  not  upon  our  own  things  merely,  but 
also  on  the  things  of  others  ;  when  wealth, 
position,  knowledge,  culture,  shall  be  regarded 
as  talents  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  those 
less  endowed ;  and  when  no  one  can  be  war- 
ranted in  saying,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper." 
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PeiLADBLPHiA,  SXITH  MONTH  6  1874 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting. —  On 
Seventh-day,  the  23d  inst.,  the  meeting  for 
ministers  and  elders  was  held  at  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  at  Fifteenth  and  Rutherford 
Place.  It  was  smaller  than  usual,  very  few 
strangers  being  in  attendance.  The  proceed- 
ings were  characterized  by  love  and  harmony, 
and  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  the  sev- 
eral Quarterly  Meetings  conveyed  the  pleas- 
ant idea  that  this  feeling  was  predominate 
throughout  their  borders.  Allusion  was  made 
to  the  loss  which  this  meeting  had  sustained 
within  the  past  year,  by  the  removal  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  co  laborers  in  the 
blessed  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  desire  was 
expressed  that  all  might  be  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  working  in  the  "  day  time," 
and  that  none  m.ight  grow  weary  in  well  do- 
ing, or  suffer  themselves  to  become  discour- 
aged because  their  efforts  might  not  always  be 
crowned  with  immediate  success.  On  First  day 
the  meetings  for  public  worship  were  well  at- 
tended, and,  so  far  as  known,  were  satisfactory. 


f 
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At  Fifteenth  St.,  George  Truman,  of  Phila 
delphia,  and  David  Barnes  of  Purchase,  bor 
testimony  to  the  power  of  Divine  Love  t 
regenerate  and  to  bring  the  soul  into  uniso 
with  its  great  Original. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  "  children's  meeting 
of  the  First-day  schools  was  held  in  the  mee 
ing  house,  at  Twenty-seventh  St.,  which  gavjiC; 
evidence  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  we 
fare  of  this  portion  of  the  Society,  and  w£ 
both  interesting  and  encouraging.  On  Se- 
ond  day,  the  business  which  usually  clain 
attention  was  entered  into  under  a  feeling 
gratitude  for  the  favor  of  being  again  pe 
mitted  to  meet  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacit 
The  unfavorable  weather  may  have  had 
effect  upon  the  size  of  the  meeting,  which  w. 
unusually  small.  The  epistles  from  the  diffe 
ent  Yearly  Meetings  were  acknowledged 
have  been  fraught  with  life,  and  a  renews 
interest  was  expressed  in  the  interchange 
Christian  regard  and  tender  solicitude, 
committee  was  named  to  essay  suitable 
plies.  Mary  Jane  Field  was  continued 
Clerk,  and  Amanda  K.  Miller  was  appoiDt||{l 
Assistant  Clerk.  A  nominating  committ 
was  chosen  Irom  the  several  Quarterly  Me<lfs( 
ings  to  unite  with  a  similar  one  from  Mei 
Meeting  to  produce  to  a  future  sitting  t 
names  of  suitable  friends  to  constitute  t 
Representative  Committee.  The  minutes 
last  year  were  read,  from  which  it  appeal 
there  was  no  deferred  business.  Two  FrieK 
were  named  to  examine  the  Treasurer's 
count,  and  several  appointed  to  assist  th  e  Clei 
in  collecting  and  condensing  the  exercisesj 
the  meeting.  On  Third-day,  the  Queries  w 
read  and  answered.  The  ordinary  remissn 
in  the  attendance  of  Week  d^iy  Meeting; 
the  want  of  a  more  faithful  adherence  on 
part  of  some  of  the  younger  members  to 
testimony  to  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  and 
very  small  number  of  schools  under  the  car 
Friends,  as  reported  from  the  Quarterly  M 
ings,  produced  feelings  of  deep  concern,  s 
several  Friends  were  engaged  in  earnest 
hortation  to  encourage  greater  consiste 
with  our  high  profession  (of  being  led  by 
unerring  Spirit)  in  these  particulars  as  in 
others  connected  with  our  best  welfare,  as 
dividuals  and  as  a  people.  A  delegation  f 
Men's  Meeting  reported  that  they  had  < 
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,cluded  to  adjourn  till  Fifth  day  morning, 
Fourth-day  morning  being  the  time  for  hold- 
jing  a  meeting  for  public  worship,  and  the 
jafternoon  having  been  conceded  to  the  First- 
day  School  association  for  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting.  The  proposition  was  united  with, 
land  the  meetings  adjourned  to  meet  in  joint 
session,  on  Fifth-vlay  morning,  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Indian  Report,  and  the  minutes 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee. On  Fourth-day  morning  the  public 
meeting  was  large  at  Fifteenth  Street,  S.  J. 
Levick,  Edith  W.  Atlee,  and  Thomas  Foulke 
^addressed  the  people,  who  were  quite  atten- 
itive.  At  Twenty-seventh  St.,  but  a  small 
lumber  were  gathered.  The  interest  of  the 
neeting  was  increased  by  the  testimony  of 
everal  young  Friends  to  the  power  of  the 
Love  of  God  to  preserve  from  temptation, 
sand  to  promote  happiness  even  in  this  life. 
Encouragement  was  given  to  serve  Him  ia 
ove  rather  than  in  fear.  Allusion  was  made 
:o  the  sweet  solemnity  which  had  prevailed 
hroughout  the  meeting,  and  Friends  separ- 
ated under  this  feeling. 

On  Fifth-day  morning, Friends  met  in  joint 
essson.  After  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
)Ccasion,  the  Indian  Report  was  read  by  the 
Jlerk  of  Men's  Meeting,  as  this  interesting 
locument  will  be  given  to  the  readers  of  the 
htelligencer  comment  is  unnecessary.  It  ap- 
peared highly  satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and 
he  liberty  asked  for  by  the  Executive  Com- 
nittee  to  draw  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
Nearly  Meeting  for  the  sum  of  $500,  was 
reely  granted.  Attention  was  particularly 
ailed  to  the  want  expressed  by  the  committee 
f  a  woman  Friend  to  teach  housewifery  and 
ursing,  and  Friends  were  urged  to  use  every 
ffort  to  procure  a  suitable  person.  The 
linutes  of  the  Representative  Committee 
/ere  also  read,  and  elicited  considerable  ex- 
ression  in  relation  to  its  labors.  Encour- 
agement was  given  to  continue  the  good  work 
'n  which  they  had  entered,  as  Truth  might 
pen  the  way.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  a 
:iort  time  ago,  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
littee,  relative  to  the  subjects  of  Intemper- 
nce,  Arbitration  and  Capital  Punishment, 
ere  published  in  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
•bout  12  o'clock  the  men  withdrew,  and  the 
leetings  separately  considered  their  legiti 


I  mate  business.  In  the  women's  meeting,  an 
epistle  for  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was 
read  and  united  with. 

In  the  afternoon  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee nominated  to  produce  to  the  meeting  the 
names  of  suitable  persons  to  constitute  a  Rep- 
resentative Committee,  was  adopted.  Two  epis- 
tles were  approved,  and  a  memorial  of  Creek 
and  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting  for  Thomas  C. 
Strlngham  was  read  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  producing  a  solemnity,  under  which 
the  desire  was  expressed  that  we  might  be- 
come witnesses  of  the  happy  condition  real- 
ized by  him  that  "  one  hour  in  the  Lord's 
presence  is  worth  thousands  elsewhere."  One 
from  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting  for  Martha, 
wife  of  David  Irish,  had  been  read  at  a  previous 
session.  The  life  of  this  dear  Friend  was  re- 
markable for  its  simple  yet  earnest  devotion 
to  her  convictions  of  duty,  and  her  adorning 
was  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  An  ac- 
ceptable epistle  from  our  Friend  Sarah  Hunt, 
addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  at  this 
time  received  and  read.  She  had'  obtained  a 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  attending  this  meet- 
ing, but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  so  do- 
ing. The  meetings  to-day  were  much  larger 
than  before,  and  the  stream  of  life,  from  hav- 
ing been  but  as  "ankle  deep,"  increased  until 
it  became  as  a  river  in  which  all  could  bathe 
and  be  refreshed. 

On  Sixth -day  morning  this  favor  was  con- 
tinued. The  exercises  were  of  an  encouraging 
character.  The  belief  was  expressed  that 
Friends,  though  few  in  number  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  amid  the  multitudes 
of  other  professors  of  religion  in  this  great 
city,  would,  if  they  were  faithful  to  the  duties 
opening  before  them,  be  as  a  light  that  would 
shine  not  only  upon  their  own  little  domain, 
but  it  would  be  reflected  upon  those  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  The  manifestations  of 
an  increase  of  interest  in  the  testimonies  which 
we  profess  as  a  people  by  a  number  in  the 
younger  walks  of  life,  were  hailed  by  their 
elder  friends  with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart. 
These  were  exhorted  to  hold  on  their  way  in 
faith,  with  the  belief  that  the  mountains  by 
which  some  felt  themselves  encompassed  would 
be  removed  as  they  were  willing  to  move  for- 
ward. Again,  Friends  were  reminded  of  the 
strength  to  be  derived  from  assembling,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  raiddLe  of  the  week,  for  social 
worship.  Then,  with  the  cares  of  the  day 
laid  aside,  we  might  be  drawn  in  unison  of 
spirit  near  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
be  permitted  to  drink  thereof  and  be  refreshed 
for  the  resumption  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  us.  The  remaining  epistles  were  read, 
and  the  sentiment  prevailed  that  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  care 
of  preparing  them,  had  been  much  favored. 
The  joint  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  were 
continued  for  another  year. 

A.  memorial  was  furnished  by  Cornwall 
Monthly  Meeting,  endorsed  by  Westbury 
Quarterly  Meeting,  for  our  friend  Katy  Haz 
zard,  who  was  known  to  many  as  an  honest 
and  dedicated  servart  of  the  Lord,  who  early 
called  her  to  His  work. 

All  the  memorials  will  in  due  time,  no 
doubt,  be  forwarded  to  Friends^  Intelligencer. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  hxid  exer- 
cises, a  solemn  quiet  prevailed  for  several 
minutes,  when  our  beloved  fr'end  Rachel 
Hicks  alluded  to  he  time  of  separation  with 
deep  feeling. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  again  meeting  in  an 
annual  gathering,  with  a  sense  of  the  favors 
of  which  we  had  so  freely  partaken  during 
the  present  week,  occasioned  mingled  feelings, 
and  she  desired  that  we  might  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  blessings  showered  upon  us. 

An  offering  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  fol- 
lowed, and  the  meeting  closed  under  a  feel- 
ing of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  our  hearts 
were  filled  with  love  to  the  Great  Supreme 
and  to  one  another.  The  Men's  Meeting  also 
concluded  on  Sixth-day  morning. 

After  the  Rain. — The  refreshing  j-how- 
ers  of  the  past  week  have  done  wonders  for 
the  fields  and  gardens  ;  we  can  almost  see 
the  slender  lances  of  the  corn  push  out  into 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  motherly  leaves 
of  the  early  York"  fold  tenderly  around 
its  blanching  heart,  that  grows  crisp  and 
juicy  in  their  loving  embrace.  The  white 
blossoms  of  the  early  peas  open  their  delicate 
lips  to  the  caressing  bee;  while  we  stand  by, 
the  busy  little  creature  loads  up  his  thighs 
with  the  freshly  scattered  pollen,  and  hies 
him  away  to  store  his  precious  freight,  that 
it  may  be  ready  for  the  maturing  br*  od. 


The  apple  blossoms  are  still  offering  their 
golden  stores.    It  is  among  these  that  the  bee 
delights  to  feast ;  how  he  plunges  his  tiny 
head  into  the  fairy  thicket  of  stamens  ;  now 
he  poises  on  his  haunches,  lifts  his  long  hairyJjry 
arms  to  his  forehead  with  the  gravity  of  a, 
philosopher,  wipes  off  the  fine  yellow  grains  stoi 
that  have  caught  upon  his  whiskers,  kneads 
them  into  a  lump,  and,  by  an  adroit  backward  ale 
movement  peculiar  to  his  race,  deposits  t'  € 
treasure  in  the  baskets  that  he  carries  on  thel^oi 
middle  joints  of  his  two  hind  legs.    He  only 
takes  the  choicest  grains,  for  he  sees  there  \i 
more  than  enough,  so  he  flits  from  flower  t( 
flower,  until  his  panniers  are  piled  to  over  |(,a! 
flowing,  and  away  he  flies  to  the  social  home, 
where  other  workers  greet  him,  all  bringing  ii,  uoi 
their  stores  of  food. 

Through  all  the  sunny  hours  he  labors  witlf^ 
unflagging  energy,  to  gather  up  those  "  frag 
ments"  that  but  for  >is  existence  would 
nearly  a  dead  loss.    The  delicious  perfurali, 
of  the  flower  floats  out  on  the  air,  and  we  tak 
in  the  fragrant  incense  borne  to  us  by 
ing  breath ;  we  are  better  and  happier  for  iti 
influence,  so  the  mission  of  the  blossom 
bless  is  accomplished,  and  in  blessing  it  give 
nothing  more  than  it  has  to  spare ;  ever 
atom  essential  to  the  perfecting  of  the  fru 
remains,  and  more- — for  down  in  the  tiny  r( 
ceptacle  of  cunning  workmanship  lies  a  rail 
ute  drop — its  work  has  been  accomplishe 
and  it  waits  to  be  gathered.    Were  man  wit 
his  most  delicate  manipulations  to  attempt 
take  it,  the  precious  casket  in  which  it 
stored  would  be  utterly  ruined  and  lost;  tli 
"  blushing  Queen"  of  summer  and  the^Golde 
pippin"  of  autumn  would  be  only  among  pie 
sant  memories  of  the  past.    Our  little  forag 
is  at  hand  ;  he  knows  just  where  the  swe 
morsel  lies,  and  he  treads  S(  ftly  and  tender 
among  the  chambers  where  it  is  stored,  at 
he,  too,  takes  only  that  which  nothing  el 
can  utilize,  and  does  it  so  daintily  that  not 
trace  of  his  footprints  bruises  the  expandii 
germ. 

It  is  his  to  "gather  up  the  fragments 
his  to  work  out  in  the  beautiful  order  of  ci 
ation  the  economies  of  vegetable  life,  ai 
lay  up  for  the  service  of  man  stores  of  swe 
ness  in  waxen  cells  of  his  own  moulding,  tl 
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ontinue  to  be  among  the  marvels  of  scientific 
lesearch. 

1  Shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  instructed 
\y.  these  humble  workers  in  the  great  labora- 
ory  of  nature  ?— to  accept  the  lesson  of  the 
reciousness  of  little  things? — that  nothing 
ii  too  small  to  be  made  use  of,  nothing  so  in- 
gnificant  as  to  be  without  its  place  in  the 
)ale  of  being  ? 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  that  homely 
)SSon  of  Jesus,,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
ast  of  barley  loaves  and  fishes. 
I  The  Power  invoked  to  feed  the  multitude 
'i  that  occasion  is  ever  repeating  the  mira- , 
e,  and  through  His  chosen  instruments  is 
iQY  reminding  us,  as  did  His  well-beloved 
l)n  on  that  occasion,  to  "  gather  up  the  frag- 
ents  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost." 

I  DIED. 

|BARKER. — At  his  residence  in  Sophiasburg,  Co. 
Prince  Edward,  Canada,  on  the  25th  of  First 

'onth,  1874  ;  David  Barker,  in  the  sixty  ninth  year 
his  age  ;  he  was  a  member  of  West  Lake  Monthly 
■eting,  and  Green  Point  Preparative,  where  he 
)ored  diligently  for  many  years  as  a  minister,  to 

i5  edification  and  comfort  of  his  friends.  Some 
irs  before  his  death  his  mind  became  depressed 
•ongh  disease,  and  he  telt  himself  unworthy  to 
et  with  his  friends  in  the  house  of  worship,  but 
ne  months  before  his  death  the  cloud  which  had 
idowed  his  raent^il  horizon  was  removed,  and  he 
lin  resumed  his  seat  amongst  us,  still  manifesting 
ively  concern  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
th  ;  his  health  soon  failed  again,  and  he  was 
ifined  to  the  house  for  some  time,  nearly  helpless 
,h  a  paralytic  affection,  which  he  endured  with 
ristian  patience. 

COOPER. — At  her  residence,  Bloorafield,  Prince 
ward  Co.,  Canada,  on  the  18ih  of  Fourth  month, 
4,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  P  Cooper,  in  her 
I  year  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  West  Lake 
athly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  where  she  will 
greatly  missed,  as  she  was  a  diligent  attender  as 
g  as  her  health  would  admit,  and  was  especially 
pful  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  Society. 
;  endured  her  suffering  disease  with  Christian 
ience,  accepting  the  dispensation  as  being  neces- 
Y  to  loose  the  bands  which  boucd  her  to  earth, 
ling,  that  like  Martha,  she  was  cumbered  with 
ay  things. 

ESTER.— Suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  mo., 
4,  at  the  residence  of  htr  son-in-law,  Amos  P. 
ter,  in  Madison  township  Columbia  Co.,  P>f., 
iabeth  0.  Kester,  widow  of  Joseph  Kester,  in  the 
?  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek 
'ithly  and  Half- Year  Meeting. 


iow  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of 
jng  good,  while  we  neglect  the  openings  of 
evidence  in  little  things,  which  would  fre- 
^ntly  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  most 
ortant  usefulness. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING,  HELD 
FIFTH  MONTH,  1874. 

The  Joint  Committee,  reappointed  last  year 
to  have  charge  of  Indian  concerns,  report :  — 
That  they  organized  by  appointing  Jacob  M. 
Ellis  Clerk,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  following  named  Friends, 
viz  : 

William  Dorsey,       Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
John  Saunders,         Mary  S.  Lippincott, 
Jos.  C.  Turnpenny,    Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott 
Dillwyn  Parrish,      Deborah  F.  Wharton, 
Daniel  Foulke,         Margaretta  Walton, 
William  M.  Levick,  and  Martha  Dodgson. 

In  the  Sixth  month  last,  a  delegation  of 
four  Friends,  viz :  David  Petit,  Samuel  J. 
Levick,  Margaret  Bancroft,  and  Susan  D. 
Wharton,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  agencies 
under  our  immediate  care. 

The  Otoes  and  Missouri  Indians  have  re- 
verged  their  decision  of  last  year  to  sell  all 
their  land  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  have  in  counci.l  determined  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Indian  Tribes  in  the  Northern  Superinten- 
dency,-  which  permits  the  sale  of  a  moiety  of 
their  land,  they  remaining  upon  the  balance 
thereof.  The  fund  thus  realized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  their  civilization  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government. 

In  the  Tenth  month  last,  five  of  the  chiefs 
of  these  tribes,  accompanied  by  their  inter- 
preters and  their  agent,  Jesse  W.  Griest, 
visited  Washington.  They  were  in  Baltimore 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
then  holding,  and  remained  a  short  time  in 
Philadelphia,  on  their  way  home.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  Washington 
during  their  stay,  and  render  them  such  as- 
sistance as  they  might  require.  A  council 
was  held  by  these  chiefs  in  the  presence  of 
their  agent,  and  a  number  of  your  committee, 
with  ihe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  Indians  were  given  distinctly  to  under- 
stand by  him,  that  his  future  policy  would  be 
to  hold  their  annuity  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Department,  and  use  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  be  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  civilization. 

The  principal  chief,  Medicine  Horse,  has 
been  persistently  opposed  to  accepting  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  they  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  reception  by  the  Com- 
missioner. During  their  stay  arrangements 
were  effected  with  the  Commissioner  for  sup- 
plying, from  funds  at  his  disposal,  means  to 
improve  the  agency  buildings  and  school 
house,  fence  in  the  broken  prairie,  and  to 
employ  a  matron,  also  to  appropriate 
from  their  annuity  salaries  for  a  farmer  and 
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carpenter,  and  means  to  procure  horses 
wagons,  harness  and  agricultural  implements. 
Permission  was  granted  them  to  go  on  their 
winter's  hunt  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  for  the  last  time.  They  were  told  that 
hereafter  they  must  cease  all  dependence  upon 
the  hunt,  and  rely  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  for  their  support.  The  hunt  counteracts 
the  influence  of  civilized  life,  and  the  in- 
creased settlement  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Indians  must  pass  to  reach  the 
buffalo,  renders  them  liable  to  unpleasant 
contact  with  the  white  settlers. 

At  a  subsequent  interview  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  an  agreement  was 
made  whereby  Friends  are  to  supplement  the 
salaries  of  the  farmer  and  carpenter  for  the 
Otoes  Agency  to  the  amount  of  Three  Hun- 
dred Dollars,  the  sums  appropriated  for  these 
uses  not  being  sufficient  to  induce  suitable 
persons  to  accept  the  positions,  the  annuities 
of  the  Indians  being  too  limited  to  admit  of 
an  increase  from  that  source,  and  the  Com- 
missioner having  no  funds  at  command  to 
supply  the  deticieacy.  In  consideration 
therefor,  however,  the  Commissioner  agrees  to 
pay  a  similar  sum  for  the  salary  of  the  assist- 
ant teacher  sent  by  Friends,  out  of  funds  at 
his  control  for  school  purposes. 

On  the  5th  day  of  1st  month  last,  we  re^ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Agent  Jesse  W.  Griest 
stating  that,  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  during 
his  absence  from  the  agency  on  business,  the 
agency  buildings  v\'ere  destroyed  by  fire. 
His  family  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
subjected  to  extreme  suffering,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  excitement 
attending  the  sad  calamity.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, through  the  kindness  of  neighbors,  they 
were  cared  for,  and  their  needs  supplied  as 
far  as  they  were  capable  of.  The  Executive 
Committee  telegraphed  Superintendent  Bar 
clay  White  to  furnish  Agent  Griest  with  two 
hundred  dollars  for  immediate  use,  and  the 
amount  was  at  once  remitted  to  him.  Other 
means  from  private  sources  were  also  for- 
warded, and  under  the  date  of  the  25Lh  of 
the  same  month  Agent  griest  writes  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  says : 

please  express  to  these  kind  friends  our 
most  grateful  acknowledgement,  with  the 
earnest  desire  on  our  part  that  we  may  prove 
worthy  recipients  of  so  great  a  favor." 

A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  ap- 
propriating Twelve  Thousand  Dollars  to  re- 
build the  Agency  House,  and  subsist  the  In- 
dians, their  hunt  having  proved  a  failure. 
The  new  building  will  be  on  a  different  and 
more  desirable  location.  The  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  appropriated  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  repair  the  old  house  so  as  to 


adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  Agent  until 
new  Agency  House  is  completed. 

The  Sacs  and  Fox  Indians  had  determined"' 
to  sell  all  their  land,  and  remove  to  the  la 
dian  Territory.  They  now  desire  that  only  a 
portion  of  their  land  may  be  sold,  and  they 
remain  on  their  present  location,  the  proceed8||p, 
of  the  land  sold  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ]'J 
their  civilization.  These  Indians  receivi 
their  present  annuity  in  money.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  submitted  a  law  to  CoD' 
gress  which,  if  enacted,  will  give  the  President 
such  control  over  their  annuity  as  to  enable 
him  to  use  it  at  his  discretion  for  their  welfare 
and  prevent  its  improper  expenditure,  as  they 
have  been  much  addicted  to  intemperance. 

The  lowas  continue  to  improve  under 
Agent  Charles  Roberts,  who  was  appointee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna 
tion  of  Thomas  Lightfoot,  Tenth  mouth  last 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  laboring  F 
faithfully  in  this  important  service.    In  a  let 

ter  dated  ,  he  says,  "  These  people  nee( 

nothing  but  work  ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  an(  F 
I  believe  we  shall  have  much  more  lan(  * 
under  cultivation  after  next  summer.  W 
are  making  arrangements  to  break  and  fenc 
at  least  four  hundred  acres. 


feci 
lily 


We  trust  Friends  will  give  us  the  encoui 
agement  we  need  to  the  successful  carryin' 
out  of  our  plans.  We  feel  there  is  great  wor  "J 
to  do,  and  there  are  difficulties  and  discouil  ™ 
agements  on  every  side.    Believing  that  th 
Father  is  with  us,  and  feeling  that  with  Hi 
aid  we  must  succeed,  we  leave  the  case  in  h|« 
Hands." 

In  a  letter  received  from  our  Superintei  Ji" 
dent,  enclosing  the  resignation  of  our  frien 
Thomas  Lightfoot,  as  agent  for  the  great  N  H 
mahas,  he  says,  "I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  j  |N 
state  that  in  my  official  and  personal  intd  ''^^fi 


course  with  him  during  the  period  of  holdij; 
this  office,  I  have  ever  found  him  true  to  ti 
public  trust  committed  to  his  charge,  prom' 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and 
all  respects  a  faithful,  conscientious,  a; 
honest  officer." 

We  feel  it  right  here  to  express  our  enti 
approval  of  the  judicious  administration 
our  friend  Barclay  White,  and  the  satisfij 
tion  we  have  derived  during  our  official  int< 
course  with  officers  of  the  Interior  _Depa 
ment  from  their  evidently  just  appreciation 
his  valuable  services.    Also  to  say  that  o 
friend,  Jesse  W.  Griest,  and  wife,  under  t 
peculiarly  trying  circumstances  in  which  tli 
have  been  placed  since  their  acceptance 
the  Otoe  Agency,  have  shown  a  remarkal 
energy  and  faith  in  the  difficult  work  assigr 
them,  and  appear  well  qualified  for  the  s, 
vice. 

Ijk  the  Ti^ird  month  last,  the  Execut 
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!!Jommittee  received  information  that  the 
lalary  of  the  Office  of  Superintendent  for  the 
!lorthern  Superintendency  was  omitted  in  the 
jstimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
[chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Indian 
lippropriations.  A  conference  of  the  Com- 
aittee  was  promptly  called  at  Washington. 
Vith  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
airs,  they  obtained  interviews  with  the  Chair- 
nan  of  said  CommiLtee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
iJommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Chair- 
Qan  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
lonnection  with  other  members  of  said  Com- 
aittees. 

Our  Committee  was  received  with  great 
lourtesy,  and  after  having  fully  and  freely 
lischarged  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  their 
luty,  giving  our  reasons  for  desiring  the  con- 
inuance  of  our  agents  in  the  Northern  Su- 
►erintendency  under  the  care  and  supervision 
tf  a  Superintendent  of  our  own  appointing, 
etired  with  the  assurance  that  the  views  ex- 
>ressed  would  receive  a  kind  and  careful  con- 
ideration. 

A  Bill,  carefully  prepared,  amendatory  of 
he  act  of  last  year,  for  the  relief  of  certain 
ndian  tribes  in  the  Northern  S'jperinten- 
iency,"  has  been  favorably  repoited  to  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Buckingham,  Chairman  of 
he  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
-allowing  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
he  Sacs  and  Foxes,  already  alluded  to  in  this 
eport,  and  altering  the  terms  of  payment  by 
lurchasers  under  said  act,  so  as  to  insure  more 
lavorable  bids  for  the  land  offered, 
j  Numerous  additions  and  corrections  in  the 
ndian  Appropriation  bill  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  ac- 
epted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee 
f  Indian  Affairs  for  the  House. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committees 
f  the  six  Yearly  Meetings,  upon  whom  has 
[evolved  the  active  labor  with  the  Govern- 
aent  in  the  important  work  of  Indian  Civil- 
zation,  have  been  increasingly  vigilant  at 
heir  post  of  duty,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
bility  have  been  assiduous  in  promoting  the 
lews  of  Friends  in  this  increasingly  interest- 
ag  cause.  They  state  that  they  feel  it  right 
0  say,  they  have  received  the  approval  and 
ordial  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
erior,  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
lirs,  in  all  the  measures  they  have  proposed. 

We  submit  for  the  information  of  Friends 
he  annexed  statement  of  expenditures  of 
Nearly  Meeting  funds,  viz.: 
'or  visit  of  Delegation  of  four  Friends  to 

the  Indian  Agencies   $500  00 

Railroad  ticket,  for  Mary  E.  Griest,  as 

Teacher  to  the  Otoe  Agency..    42  50 

Jesse  W.  Griest  and  family,  to  supply 

necessities  when  burnt  out  200  00 


Advertising  in  Friends''  Intelligencer..  ..       6  20 
Expenses   of  Special   Committee  to 
Washington,  on  account  of  Otoe  Res- 
ervation  15  OO 

Expenses  of  the  Executive  of  the  six 

Yearly  Meetings,  our  proportion   124  31 

Total    $888  01 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended, by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  are  informed  that  school 
books,  charts,  etc.,  articles  of  clothing,  and 
dry  goods  by  the  piece,  valued  at  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars 
and  sixty-nine  cents,  have  been  forwarded  by 
the  Indian  Aid  Societies,  under  the  direction 
of  Friends  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
through  the  medium  of  their  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Under  date  of  20th  ultimo,  Agent  Griest 
writes,  that  the  winter  hunt  by  the  Otoes  has 
proved  a  failure,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
funds  at  his  command  have  been  almost  ex- 
hausted for  their  subsistence.  Until  Con- 
gress makes  further  appropriation  they  have 
nothing  to  rely  upon  but  what  they  earn  by 
their  own  labor,  or  the  bounty  of  Friends. 

Most  of  the  tribes  have  manifested  an  eager- 
ness for  work  beyond  his  expectations,  and 
the  fund  for  the  payment  of  wages  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  In  this  emergency  he  says, 
"Although  it  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  for  me 
to  ask  for  contributions,  yet  I  feel  that  a  little 
from  the  abundance  of  many  would  aid  us 
greatly  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  these  people,  and  I  trust  be  blessed  to 
the  giver  as  well  as  to  the  receiver.  I  think 
that  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  import- 
ant trust  that  Friends  have  assumed  amongst 
the  Indians,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  present  season  in 
shaping  the  future  of  this  tribe ;  and  what 
we  most  need  appears  to  me  to  be  the  neces- 
sary means  to  foster  and  encourage  their 
manifest  willingness  to  make  the  best  of  their 
circumstances  by  entering  freely  into  produc- 
tive labor.  I  should  like  Friends  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  assisting  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  present  crops,  and  what  we  need  for  this 
purpose  is  the  means  to  pay  for  labor.  Nearly 
all  the  Indians  are  willing  to  work,  and  they 
work  well — much  better  than  I  had  an  idea 
they  could." 

Under  date  of  Tenth  month  9th,  1873,  Su- 
perintendent Barclay  White  says  : —  "  The 
Santee  Sioux  have  been  quietly  giving  their 
attention  to  industrial,  pursuits ;  they  are 
yearly  becoming  more  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporting." 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  vis- 
ited this  agency  in  the  Eighth  month,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  promise  made  to  the  Indiars 
that  he  would  give  one  pair  of  working  oxen 
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to  each  head  of  a  family  who  would  properly 
secure  four  tons  of  hay,  a  very  large  quantity 
of  good  hay  has  been  stocked." 

"  The  Commissioner  has  also  supplied  the 
Agency  with  superior  horses  and  cattle  for 
the  improvement  of  .the  Indian  stock. 

"  The  Industrial  School  has  been  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  with  every  prospect 
of  being  finished  within  the  time  of  contract, 
viz.  :  the  last  day  of  the  present  month. 

"  This  tribe  has  suflTered  severely  during 
the  past  winter  from  ravages  of  the  small  pox. 
Care  was  taken  to  alleviate  their  suffering  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Stringent 
orders  for  vaccination  have  been  issued  to  all 
the  agencies. 

"The  Winnebagoes,  Omahas  and  Pawnees 
appear  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily  under 
their  new  agents. 

"  The  Industrial  School  for  the  Winneba- 
goes has  been  completed,  and  estimates  for 
its  support  have  been  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment. 

"  The  Winnebagoes  have  tilled  more  ground 
than  ever  before,  have  cultivated  it  skilfully 
and  well,  and  reaped  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Some  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  Winne- 
bago men  assisted  white  farmers  in  gathering 
the  last  grain  harvest,  and  gave  full  satisfac- 
tion in  such  work." 

The  Superintendent  further  says :  "  Since 
my  last  semi-annual  report,  no  Indian  of  this 
Superintendency  has  been  accused  of  personal 
violence  toward  a  white  person,  so  far  as  has 
been  officially  reported  to  this  office  ;  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  intemperance  have 
occurred,  and  the  instances  of  crime  have 
been  confined  to  horse  stealing  and  petty 
theft.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  the  assertion 
that  the  Indian  population  of  this  Superin- 
tendency is  as  free  from  crime  and  intemper- 
ance as  the  same  number  of  white  inhabitants 
in  any  portion  of  the  State. 

"When  crime  is  committed  by  Indians  upon 
whites,  the  punishment  is  quick  and  decisive; 
but  when  the  crime  does  occur,  either  by  In- 
dians or  white  men  upon  Indians,  the  Indian 
has  no  protection  or  remedy  in  the  State 
courts,  and  it  has  recently  been  decided  by 
high  legal  authority  that  the  United  States 
Courts  have  no  jurisniction  over  the  Indian 
reservations  in  this  State. 

"  I  earnestly  recommend  that  Friends  give 
prompt  attention  to  this  subject,  and  take 
such  measures  as  will  place  the  Indians  of 
Nebraska  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

This  important  subject  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  and 
a  law  has  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  evil  complained  of,  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 


We  annex  a  report  received  from  Superin 
tendent  Barclay  White,  dated  28th  ultimo,  j 


which  gives  a  concise  but  interesting  state 
ment  in  relation  to  the  present  condition  o 
the  tribes  of  Indians  under  the  immediate 
care  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  call  the  atten 
lion  of  Friends  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  the 
agents  of  the  Otoes  and  the  great  Nemahas 
for  sympathy  and  matt^rial  aid. 

We  have  accepted  from  the  Government^ 
conjointly  with  the  five  Yearly  Meetings  in 
correspondence  with  us,  the  responsibility  o" 
the  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  North 
ern  superintendency — with  our  approval  mem 
bers  of  our  Religious  Society  have  left  their 
homes,  and  with  their  wives  and  children 
have  gone  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  theseN 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  their  If^a'i 
dues  received  from  the  Government  are 
honestly  distributed,  and  under  a  religious|ite(l 
concern  of  Friends  to  promote  their  Chris 
tian  civilization,  and  the  responsibility  rest^ 
with  us  to  render  them  all  the  assistance  in  our 
power.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Office  Sup't  Indian  Affaies, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Fouith  mo.  28lh,  1874 

Esteemed  Friend:— Or  the  14th  inst.,  was 
paid  as  semi-annuity,  in  cash,  to  the  heads  oi 
families  in  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  the  sum 
of  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  an  equal 
amount  to  the  heads  of  families  in  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  of  Missouri  tribe.  Interesting 
Councils  were  held  with  the  chiefs  and  lead 
ing  persons  of  each  tribe.  In  the  lows 
Council,  were  present  a  number  of  Iowa  wo 
men,  and  one  of  them  came  forward  anc 
made  a  speech,  an  event  of  rare  occurrence 
Indian  women  are  seldom  seen  in  ludiar 
Councils.  j 

The  lowas  are  of  one  mind  in  desiring  t( 
continue  their  present  course  of  improvement 
even  the  Ta-rah-ke  party  (he  being  restorer 
to  chieftainship)  has  adopted  citizens'  cloth 
ing,  and  profess  to  be  anxious  to  till  the  soil 
The  winter  has  been  long,  and  the  Iowj 
stock  is  thin  in  flesh,  but  has  probabl 
reached  a  spring-pasture  in  as  good  a  con 
dition  as  the  stock  of  the  average  whit 
settler. 

The  Iowa  school  is  well  conducted  an( 
prosperous.  I  have  rarely  attended  a  whit 
district  school  where  the  scholars  were  s 
orderly,  or  as  attentive  to  their  studies.  Th 
"  Iowa  Home  "  continues  to  be  popular  wit 
the  tribe,  and  it  is  proposed  to  still  farthe 
extend  the  farm  attached  to  it,  during  tb 
present  summer. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  th 
Home  during  this  quarter,  are  not  derive 
from  the  Government  fund,  "  Civilization  < 
Indians,"  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  bi 
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all  he  paid  out  of  the  tribal  funds.  I  hope 
his  is  not  a  precedent  for  its  future  support,  as 
be  funds  of  the  tribe  applicable  thereto  will 
11  be  needed  for  its  advence  in  agriculture. 
Te  will  continue  to  ask  for  the  support  of 
tie  Home  out  of  a  general  Indian  fund. 

The  lowas'  and  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  annuity 
onsists  principally  of  interest  upon  the  trust 
mds,  and  cannot  properly  be  diverted  from 
irect  payment  to  the  Indians,  without  their 
bnsent.    Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  an- 
uities  of  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  Omahas 
Qd  Pawnees,  which,  under  treaty  stipula- 
ons,  can  be  applied  to  beneficial  purposes  at 
le  pleasure  of  the  President. 
A  code  of  laws  has  been  adopted  by  the 
)wa  tribe,  for  the  suppression  and  punish- 
eut  of  crime  and  imai)rality,  which  has 
ready  proved  of  practical  benefit. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Missouri,  appear 
lited  in  judgment,  in  desiring  to  remain 
)on  their  reservation,  and  have  asked  the 
vernment  to  sell  the  ten  western  sections 
ereof,  and  apply  the  proceeds  in  improving 
ir  condition  on  the  remaining  portion ; 
|ey  now  seem  to  be  sincere  in  desiring  to 
itate  the  lowas  in  works  of  improvement. 
If  Congress  provides  for  selling  only  the 
stern  portion  of  their  land,  according  to 
e  Indians'  last  request,  it  is  probable  that 
der  treaty  stipulations,  a  school  house  will 
m  be  built  and  provision  made  for  the 
ary  of  a  teacher  ibr  their  children.  The 
be  will  also  be  relieved  from  that  feeling 
uncertainty  as  to  their  future  home  which 
w  retards  and  paralyzes  all  progress.  When 
s  matter  is  settled,  with  proper  encourage- 
nt  and  care,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
3  and  Foxes  will  be  induced  to  imitate 
example  of  the  lowas,  and  become  tillers 
;he  fertile  soil  of  their  beautiful  reservation. 
4bout  the  last  of  Third  month  the  major- 
of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  returned 
m  an  unsuccessful  buflTalo  hunt,  having 
m  absent  from  their  reservation  over  four 
Qths.    They  not  only  failed  to  secure  much 
ue,  but  while  absent,  consumed  $500  of 
annuity  money  in  subsistencCc    The  tribe 
low  depending  for  support  upon  corapen- 
ion  for  such  labor  as  the  Agent  has  for 
m,  and  a  balance  of  less  than  $1,000,  now 
lis  hands,  applicable  for  subsistance,  the 
jilian  Department  having  decided  that  the 
pes'  annuity  shall  be  expended  in  works  of 
)rovement.    No  cash  annuity  has  been,  or 
i  be  paid  to  the  tribe  during  this  year, 
^gent  Gr'est,  in  his  Monthly  Report  to 
1  office  dated  Fourth  Month  1st,  says  :  "  Suf- 
;3nt  posts  have  been  prepared  and  deliv- 

I  by  the  Indians  for  all  the  fencing  we 

II  require  during  this  spring,  and  more 
a  I  had  means  at  command  to  pay  for; 


a  commencement  has  been  made  toward  put- 
ting them  in  fence  around  the  school  farm, 
and  this  will  be  pushed  on  to  completion  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"  A  farmer  and  matron  reported  on  duty 
the  21st  Uit.;  the  former  has  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  an  energy  that  promises  to  be 
satisfactory.  A  number  of  plows  and  im- 
plements have  been  at  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians  under  his  direction  during  the 
past  week,  prepariiig  the  soil  and  sowing 
spring  wheat. 

"The  plan  adopted  and  now  being  put  in 
execution  of  applying  the  Indian  annuity  to 
the  payment  of  productive  labor,  gives  prom- 
ise of  meeting  our  highest  expectations.  I 
have  not  known  a  greater  interest,  nor  more 
anxiety  to  get  to  work  anywhere,  than  is 
now  manifested  by  these  Indians,  prominent 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  chiefs.  The 
greatest  difficulty  experienced  is  to  give  them 
enough  work  to  do,  with  the  limited  means 
at  my  command  applicable  to  the  purpose. 
Not  the  half  wanting  work  can  be  employed, 
nor  furnished  tools  to  work  with,  a  circum- 
stance much  to  be  regretted,  now  that  they 
are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  labor, 
and  are  willing  to  take  hold.  Their  eager- 
ness to  do  so  furnishes  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  popular  idea  that  '  Indians  will  not 
work '  is  erroneous,  when  they  see  its  im- 
portance and  have  an  individual  interest  in 
doing  so,  apart  from  the  common  interests  ot 
the  tribe. 

"  We  have  experienced  great  inconveni- 
ences since  the  destruction  of  the  Agency 
Buildings  by  fire,  for  want  of  a  comfortable 
place  to  live,  and  that  inconvenience  is  in- 
creasing, as  it  becomes  necessary  to  find^accom- 
modations  for  additional  employees,  though 
a  building  intended  for  the  temporary  occu- 
pancy of  the  Agent's  family  is  now  being 
constructed,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  weeks. 

"  The  day  school  has  been  constantly  in 
session,  and  with,  a  progress  that  is  mainly 
satisfactory." 

Mahlon  B.  Kent  appointed  carpenter  at 
Otoe  Agency  has  arrived,  and  commenced 
service  in  his  department  on  the  21st  inst. 
Thy  friend, 

Barclay  White, 
Supt  of  Iridiayi  Affairs. 

To  John  Saunders, 

Clerh  of  Executive  Com. 


That  is  true  cultivation  which  gives  us 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  human  life, 
and  enables  us  to  work  most  successfully  for 
its  advancement.  Refinement  that  carries  us 
away  from  our  fellowmen  is  not  God's  refine- 
ment. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


per 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,   DEATHS,  ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Fifth  mo 

Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attnined  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest    do    reached      do  do 
Rain  during  the  month,  do  do 
Deaths  during  the  month,  being  five 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


Average  of  the  mean  temperature 
month  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en 
tire  period,  1802—1826  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en 
tire  period,  1848  


1873 

1874 

Days. 

Days. 

11 

11 

5 

0 

4 

2 

11 

18 

31 

31 

1873 

1874 

Deg. 

63.09 

62.08 

89  00 

OD.UU 

43.00 

38.00 

'i.  I  O  III. 

/.by  in. 

1,596 

Deg. 

)f  Fifth 

62.76 

71  00 


51.75 


SPRING-  TEMPBRATDRES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Spring  months 

of  1873  

Mean       do       do        do       do  1874  

Average  of  the  Spring  temperatures  for  the 

past  85  years  „  ,  

Highest  Spring  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,   1871  '  

Lowest      do     mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1799—1843....  


degs. 

51.09 
49.41 

51.00 

57.62 

46.00 


1873.  1874. 

Comparison  of  Rain  for  the  first 

five  months  of  each  year           22,85  in.    18.81  in. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  <here  is  but  little 
to  remark  in  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the 
month  under  review — that  of  this  y^ar,  of  the  pre- 
ceding., and  the  average^  varying  from  each  other 
less  than  a  degree. 

It  is  true  we  have  had  some  few  very  warm  days, 
but  that  is  usually  the  case.  As  early  as  the  8th, 
we  noticed  the  mercury  at  9,  3,  and  12  o'clock  re- 
spectively, reached  64°,  76°  and  80°.  The  Spring 
temperatures,  it  will  be  noticed,  also  vary  very  lit- 
tle from  each  other.  The  terrible  disaster  of  the 
bursting  of  a  reservoir  in  Massachusetts.,  on  the  16th 
inst.,  by  which  "  whole  villages  were  annihilated, 
involving  a  fearful  loss  of  life,"  is  an  incident  of 
the  month  long  to  be  remembered. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders  of  Swarthmore 
College,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  6th  mo.  16th,  1874,  at 
3J  P.  M.  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  )  /-»;  a, 

•  '  Sarah  .F.  Corlies,  )  ^' 


6th  mo.  7th 

u  u 

"  14th 
"  21st 

"  28th 


7th  mo.  5th 


circular  meetings. 
Stroudsburg,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
Middletown,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Centre,  Del.,  3  P.  M. 
Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Marlborough,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P. 
Collins,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 
Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Concord,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


M. 


Reading  Circular  Meeting  will  occur  to-morrow, 
the  7th  inst.,  and  at  the  recent  Monthly  Meeting  the 
hour  for  gathering  has  been  charged  to  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  Friends  can  now  lesve  Philadelphia  from 
the  depot  at  Thirteenth  and  Caliowbiil  Sts.  at 
A.  M.,  and  return  home  in  the  afternoon.  Round 
trip  tickets,  $2  35. 


The  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
on  Eduration,  belonging  to  the  Western  Quarter 
are  requested  to  meet  at  London  Grove,  6th  mo 
10th,  at  the  close  of  Monthly  Meeting.  Prompt  atj 
tendance  is  desirable. 


ITEMS. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washingtoj 
are  now  in  full  force,  the  Legislature  of  Newfound 
land  having  assented  to  the  sections  relating  to  th 
fisheries,  and  the  President  having  made  his  procla 
mation  to  that  effect.    The  articles  of  the  treat 
provide  that  for  a  term  of  ten  years  fish  oil  and  fi 
of  all  kinds  except  fish  of  the  inland  lakes  and 
the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  pnj 
served  in  oil,  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  < 
the  United  States,  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  i 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted  into  eac 
country  free  of  duty,  there  being  an  agreement  th 
the  people  of  one  country  may  fish  on  the  coast  at: 
shores  of  the  other  without  being  restricted  by 
distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  it  is  also  agreed  th 
one  country  in  transporting  goods  from  one  of  il 
ports  to  another  shall  have  free  transit  through  t] 
intermediate  territory. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  total  nnmber  of  victims  by  the  Mill  Ri 
disaster  is  now  believed  to  be  138,  of  whom  57  liv; 
in  Williamsburg,  4  in  Skinnersville,  26  in  Hayd 
ville  and  51  in  Leeds.  The  bodies  of  all  but 
have  been  recovered  and  identified,  and  the  seal 
for  the  dead  has  been  practically  given  up,  as  i 
believed  that  most  of  the  remaining  bodies 
swept  out  into  the  Connecticut. 

The  relief  fund  now  amounts  to  about  .$65,0 
of  which  $18,413  has  been  received  at  Northampt 
The  relief  committee  report  150  families,  compoi] 
of  about  700  people,  utterly  destitute,  and  th' 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  $100,000. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  sufferers  by 
Mill  River  disaster  report  the  number  needing 
sistance  in  the  various  villages  as  follows  : 

Williamsburg — 39  families,  consisting  of  195  pi 
sons,  whose  loss  in  ruined  houses,  destroyed  houl 
hold  furniture  and  other  property  is  estimatedjj 
$42,125. 

Skinnersville — 28  families,  consisting  of  122  { 
sons,  whose  loss  is  $48,200. 

Haydenville— 41  families,  consisting  of  173  \ 
sons,  whose  loss  is  $113,625. 

Leeds — 38  families,  consisting  of  250  pers< 
whose  loss  is  $43,165. 

Total — 146  families,  consisting  of  740  pers^ 
whose  loss  U  $247,115. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  &C.;  OF 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  228.) 

Indeed,  I  myself  could  not,  at  times,  but 
onder  what  it  was  poised  ray  soul  against 
le  many  hard  things  I  met  with  from  others, 
id  the  secret  temptations  that  daily  presented 
lemselves  to  ray  own  mind,  which  so  filled 
1,  that,  in  the  liltle  sleep  I  got,  I  frequently 
^•eamed  of  something  relative  to  my  exer- 
5SS.    In  one  of  ray  dreams,  a  man  was  pre 
nled  to  me,  coming  up  to  my  door  with  a 
3ve  in  his  hand,  and  a  bag.    He  sat  down, 
d  opening  the  bag,  put  out  some  wheat  into 
e  sieve.   I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
>;  he  said,  to  separate  the  chafi*  from  the 
Here  the  enemy  shot  his  empoisoned 
irt  against  that  fear  which  lodged  in  me, 
d,  through  his  insinuations,  made  me  be- 
ve  myself  the  chaff,  blown  from  ray  former 
letness,  by  aspiring  a'^ter  the  knowledge  of 
||ings  too  high  for  me ;  and  oh  !  the  con^ter- 
tion  that  niy  soul  was  in,  fr  )ra  these  assaults 
the  enemy,  who  now  ripped  up  every  mis 
riage  of  ray  life,  and  all  my  foolish  actions, 
so  many  witnesses  against  rae,  whilst  I 
eavored  to  withstand  him  by  repentance, 
d  purposes  of  araendment,  pleading  with 
f^A'i  the  just  ground  of  ray  present  pro 
ding.    But,  as  I  had  not  the  evidence  of 
^  hope  at  my  own  command,  I  was  obliged 
suffer,  till  I  was  again  revived  by  the  mer- 


Iiu  opi 
e  sie' 
>;  he 
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cies  of  a  God,  who  would  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

In  this  interval,  my  uncle  came  with  Par- 
son Leay  again,  and  still  with  hopes,  from 
ray  staying  at  home,  that  they  might  gain 
rae ;  but  they  found  their  mistake ;  for,  though 
I  said  but  little,  I  was  as  resolute  in  myself 
to  prove  the  truth  as  ever.  We  sat  down,  and 
the  parson  offered  to  take,  in  writing,  any 
scruples  I  had  to  make,  promising  either  to 
answer  them  himself  or  get  them  answered  by 
the  bishop  I  acknowledged  his  kindness, 
saying  I  did  not  see  how  any  one  could  be 
serviceable  to  rae,  for  it  was  faith  I  wanted  in 
the  whole.  He  signified  it  was  not  for  the 
unlearned  to  pry  into  the  matter  of  faith,  but 
to  believe  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
church,  going  on  largely  in  comraendation  of 
the  v/isdom  and  great  care  there  had  been 
amongst  the  learned  fathers  that  there  might 
be  no  default  or  error  in  the  articles  of  ou" 
f  iith,  from  thence  inferring  that  it  was  requi- 
site that  we  shouM  believe  them.  I  signified 
I  could  not  place  ray  trust  in  man,  but  had 
received  a  better  faith  already,  and  that  I  did 
balieve  I  ought  to  seek  God  for  myself.  He 
said,  You  are  obstinate,  and  if  you  do  not 
take  care  you  will  renounce  your  vow  of  bap- 
tism. I  answered,  I  do  not  find  that  troubles 
me;  for  I  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference, 
which  will  neither  do  me  good  nor  hurt. 
This  struck  us  silent;  and,  as  so  tl  as  I  could 
rake  my  looks  off  him,  I  cast  them  on  my 
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dear  uncle,  whose  eyes  plainly  bespoke  his 
grief.  The  parson  got  up,  and  said,  You  have 
need  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  I 
said,  I  know  I  have  need  of  the  prayers  of  all 
good  people,  and  desire  to  have  ihem. 

As  they  passed  the  shop,  I  heard  him  say 
something  of  my  being  quite  lost,  and  my 
uncle  shook  his  head  and  left  me,  in  abun- 
dance of  sorrow.  This  was  a  double  and 
treble  trial  to  me,  for  the  enemy  aimed  his 
dart  again  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  by  insinu- 
ating into  my  mind  the  doctrine  of  election 
and  reprobation,  which  strengthened  those 
doubtings  my  late  conversation  raised.  What 
had  I  here  to  do  ?  No  person  to  flee  to,  with 
whom  I  could  trust  my  soul !  No  book  to  try 
my  cause  by  !  The  Bible  itself  being  still  to 
me  as  if  written  in  an  unknown  tongue !  No 
God  or  Saviour  at  hand,  nor  even  any  com- 
fortable desire  that  I  was  sensible  of!  Read, 
in  these  expressions,  the  deep  afflictions  of  my 
soul,  thus  lying  under  the  tramplings  of  a 
most  desperate  fiend  !  Could  I  have  found 
just  reasons  for  his  upbraiding  me  with  my 
lightness,  it  would  at  this  time  have  certainly 
appeared  ;  or,  could  I  have  believed  that  God 
was  unjust,  and  would  iriflict  eternal  punish- 
ment on  the  innocent,  or  on  a  sinner  that  was 
willing  to  turn  from  every  evil  way ;  I  say, 
could  I  have  reconciled  this  to  His  attributes 
of  mercy  and  goodness,  I  must  surely  have 
fallen  by  these  suggestions  of  the  cruel  de- 
ceiver, who  now  appeared  to  me  in  the  most 
surprising  manner;  producing  that  exercise 
which,  to  this  present  time,  gives  me  astonish- 
ment: for,  one  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  on  a 
sudden,  a  voice,  as  I  thought,  audible  and 
like  my  own,  cursed  the  Lord  and  defied 
Heaven,  saying.  Now  am  I  damned,  for  I 
liave  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
will  never  be  forgiven.  When  the  words  were 
passed  I  found  myself  in  a  maze,  and  imme- 
diately flung  myself  upon  my  face,  crying  out, 
Oh,  Lord  !  forgive  me  !  but  it's  not  me  ;  yet, 
oh,  Lord!  forgive  me!  Thus,  in  confusion, 
went  I  on,  sometimes  begging  for  forgiveness 
and  denying  the  fact;  and,  when  I  did  so  far 
recover  myself  as  to  know  how  I  was,  I  found 
myself,  from  the  agony  I  had  been  in,  all  over 
in  a  sweat,  and  the  bed  whereon  I  lay  for 
some  time  after  shook  with  the  strong  trem- 
bling of  n:»y  body,  and  it  was  a  considerable 
time  ere  I  could  compose  myself ;  yet,  when 
I  could,  I  found  my  great  God  did  not  accuse 
me,  but  encouraged  the  sincerity  of  my  desire 
to  look  up  to  Him,  as  God,  who  mercifully 
saveth  those  that  trust  in  His  providence,  and 
IS  willing  to  remit  the  past  transgressions  of 
the  truly  penitent.  And  here  did  I  prove  my 
hope  renewed  and  my  faith  established  ;  yet 
even  here  did  I  stumble  at  the  honor  I  had 
been  taught  to  give  to  those  divine  oracles,  as 


I  esteemed  the  clergy,  and  thought  I  must 
surely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  there  was  no 
more  in  them  than  other  men,  nor  yet  could 
I  well  step  over  the  stream  of  their  learnings 
and  set  the  illiterate,  as  I  had  been  taught  to- 
call  them,  on  an  equal  footing  of  wisdom  with 
the  high  title  of  right  reverend.  Yet  here  did 
my  God  help  me.  Thus,  one  evening,  as  I 
sat,  low  in  mind,  musing  by  myself,  the  Ever- 
lasting Truth  siezed  upon  me,  in  an  exposi- 
tion of  that  remarkable  thanksgiving  of  our 
Saviour,  when  He  said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 
This  immediate  favor  from  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  the  Lord  had  a  vast  influence  over 
me.  I  arose  from  my  chair,  and  fell  upon 
my  knees  to  receive  the  overshadowings  of 
his  power ;  and  such  was  its  effect  that,  by 
its  assistance,  I  did  let  out  from  my  soul  a 
few  words  in  supplication  to  the  Lord,  begging 
a  farther  manifestation  of  His  will,  and  His 
preservation  therein.  This,  1  apprehend,  was 
the  most  lively  prayer  I  ever  had  then  made. 

When  I  had  waited  for  a  time  on  my  knees, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  read  the  .  passage, 
yet  desired  to  look  at  it  again.  I  had  no 
Bible  of  my  own,  my  aunt  having  taken  it 
from  me,  telling  me  I  should  have  no  use  for 
it,  as  indeed  I  had  not  much  till  this  time; 
yet,  being  provided  with  one,  I  looked  for  the 
text,  and,  casting  my  eye  upon  it,  found  a 
great  alteration  in  myself,  and  cause  to  say, 
surely  the  Lamb  of  God  is  found  worthy  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof; 
and  from  this  time  I  knew  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  (heir  right 
signification,  but  only  as  I  had  the  key  of 
interpretation  lent  me,  which  I  did  now  often 
receive,  to  my  great  profit  and  consolation. 
Thus  became  I  again  familiar  with  my  book, 
and  prized  that  good  companion  more  justly 
than  ever  I  had  done  in  all  my  life,  desiring i, 
to  be  kept  in  the  way  that  I  was  to  go,  and 
have  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and 
to  be  returned  to  my  father's  house  in  peace, 
concluding  that  the  Lord  should  be  my  God. 
Whilst  I  resigned  myself  to  His  holy  will,  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  show  me  it  was  not ' 
right  that  I  should  thus  believe  and  yet  live' 
alone  without  assembling  myself  with  those 
that  I  v/as  satisfied  were  believers  in  the  same 
divine  principle,  neither  do  I  now  think  it 
would  have  been  good  or  right ;  for,  as  sure 
as  the  Lord  thought  proper,  in  His  wisdom, 
to  provide  helpmates  for  the  body,  so  surely 
does  He  condescend  to  qualify  many  of  Hif 
faithful  servants  to  be  helpful  in  a  spiritua  j 
sense  to  each  other.  I  therefore  believed  ill; 
was  right  for  me  to  attend  meetings,  irjj 
order  to  retain  my  favor  with  Him.  jl 
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In  this,  my  aunt  did  not  interrupt  me  till 
I  had  been  a  few  timtrs.  This  I  might  readily 
excuse;  for,  indeed,  I  had  enough  t6  do 
within  myself.  The  tears  I  shed  at  my  entrance 
at  the  door,  and  presenting  myself  before  the 
Invisible  Being,  were  so  many  renunciations 
of  my  own  will.  I  used  to  sit  down  at  the 
first  or  nearest  seat  I  came  to ;  yet,  so  well 
did  it  answer,  that  what  I  sowed  in  tears  at 
my  getting  there,  I  reaped  with  joy  at  my 
coming  away.  As  I  went  with  a  soul  desirous 
of  improvement,  I  was  often  highly  favored, 
and  had  to  remember  S.  Radford's  recommen- 
dation to  me,  to  buy  the  Truth  and  sell  it  not, 
as  also  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  man's  destruction  is  of 
himself 

I  think  it  was  about  or  a  little  after  this 
time  that  4  heard  my  now  uncle,  Joshua  Toft, 
give  in  his  testimony  for  the  truth,  and 
remember  it  was  as  one  having  authority, 
pressing  friends  to  come  out  of  Babylon,  and 
exhorting  them  not  to  partake  with  her  of  her 
sins,  lest  they  should  also  be  partakers  of  her 
plagues;  and,  though  I  was  but  very  young 
in  the  truth,  yet  the  Lord  was  pleased  so  to 
enlighten  my  understanding  that  I  read  Him 
spiritually,  and  was  made  a  partaker  of  that 
life  from  which  the  power  came.  Nor  do  I 
forget  the  encouragement  which  I  received 
from  another  friend,  when,  like  a  shower  of 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  he  watered  the 
plantations  of  the  Lord,  by  setting  forth  the 
blessedness  with  which  He  will  reward  those 
who  forsake  all  for  His  name's  sake,  &c.  But, 
.though  I  could  take  delight,  yet  was  I  not  to 
build  a  tabernacle  .here.  My  troubles  were 
not  quite  over;  for,  though  my  aunt  let  me 
go  free  a  few  times,  yet  she  proposed  to  per- 
plex me  in  my  new  design,  by  aggravating 
the  passions  she  found  in  herself,  and  by  giv- 
ing way  to  the  foolish  excitations  of  others. 
The  first  time  she  met  me  in  my  going  to 
meeting  was  with  a  whip,  and  the  next  with 
a  black  hood  and  green  apron ;  but  I  shall 
endeavor  to  be  as  quick  here  as  I  can,  for  I 
cannot  well,  nor  do  I  desire  to  remember  the 
foolish  pains  she  took  to  mortify  me ;  yet  do 
I  find  myself  engaged  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  preserved  above  all  the  ridi- 
cule I  met  with,  though  to  many  I  was  a  sub 
ject  of  entertainment  and  diversion.  Some, 
however,  seemed  to  have  compassion  for  me, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew,  at  that 
time,  above  three  or  four.  Amongst  these  there 
was  one  that  frequently  expressed  a  concern 
for  my  preservation,  and  offering  to  assist  me 
in  having  my  aunt  bound  over  to  her  good 
behavior ;  but  I  found  myself  more  desirous 
to  be  preserved  in  a  proper  decorum  towards 
her.  There  was  another  of  my  well-wishers 
who  advised  me  to  leave  the  town,  proffering  ' 


me  a  room  in  their  house,  and  liberty  to  sell 
my  goods  with  them.  This,  I  must  ever 
acknowledge,  was  a  kind  part ;  but,  though 
they  pressed  my  compliance,  I  could  not 
find  an  inclination  thereto,  for  I  conceived 
that  quitting  the  town  would  look  as  though 
I  had  done  some  bad  thing,  and  I  knew  no 
one  could  justly  say  any  worse  thing  of  me 
than  that  I  was  a  Quaker.  Therefore,  though 
I  could  willingly  have  been  out  of  the  noise 
that  my  change  had  occasioned,  yet  I  rather 
chose  to  commit  myself  to  that  hand  which  I 
now  believed  could  preserve  me,  and  submit 
to  the  confusion  of  this  time  till  my  God 
should  say,  it  is  enough ;  not  doubting  but 
these  things  were  permitted  for  the  trial  of 
my  faith  ;  yet  so  far  did  their  kindness  pre- 
vail that  I  inclined  to  ask  further  advice 
upon  it,  and,  as  S.  Leay  had  been  a  few  times 
to  ask  me  how  I  did,  I  told  him  my  desire, 
and  requested  him  to  procure  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  one  of  the  Friends,  Toft 
He  asked  me  which  ;  I  said,  either  of  the  three 
brothers  that  I  could  most  conveniently  go  to 
without  my  uncle  or  aunt's  getting  intelligence 
of  it,  for  1  was  much  more  troubled  at  their 
abuse  of  others  than  of  myself.  He  told  me 
the  next  day  that  he  had  spoken  to  Samuel 
Toft,  who  was  willing  to  give  me  the  hearing 
that  night. 

Accordingly  I  went  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  Nicodemus-like  ;  though  not  so  much 
for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  which  I  now  was 
so  used  to,  as  for  fear  that  my  aunt  should 
get  knowledge  of  it ;  and  did  not  know,  by 
the  name  of  Samuel,  which  was  to  receive  me  ; 
but,  knocking  at  the  door,  he  let  me  in,  to 
whom  I  paid  my  compliments,  and,  after  sit- 
ting down,  introduced  our  discourse  by  signi- 
fying  I  supposed  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
hurry  of  the  town  and  the  angry  mood  my 
uncle  and  aunt  were  in  concerning  me.  I 
signified  I  could  not  help  it,  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  I  found  myself  engaged  to 
join  the  Society.  I  further  told  him  of  the 
kind  proffer  made  me,  but,  as  doubting  in  my 
mind  what  would  be  for  the  best,  I  had  *a 
desire  to  ask  for  advice.  He  told  me  that 
going  was  the  likeliest  way  to  rid  myself  of 
those  troubles,  but  asked  if  I  had  no  hopes 
of  my  relations  being  better-  humored.  I  told 
him,  no ;  but  was  rather  afraid  they  would  be 
worse,  for  they  said  they  could  never  rest 
while  I  was  a  Quaker.  He  then  said  it  was 
a  nice  pjint  to  give  advice  in,  for  who  can 
tell  what  thy  relations  may  do  in  their  anger, 
or  how  thou  thyself  canst  bear  it ;  perhaps 
the  surest  way  to  be  quiet  from  them  is  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  thy  friends.  This, 
however,  was  not  what  I  expected,  nor, 
indeed,  what  I  desired ;  and,  to  bring  him 
more  over  to  my  views,  I  said,  do  you  think, 
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sir,  there  is  room  to  believe  I  should  be  pre- 
sumptuous if  1  should  stay  and  receive  an 
iajury  from  them?  Ho  said  he  thought  not, 
so  long  as  I  gave  them  no  just  occasion  ;  and 
added,  young  woman,  what  dost  thou  think 
is  best  thyself?  I  answered  that  I  would  not 
wIlliDg]y  run  myself  into  danger,  neither  act 
slbv  way  purposely  to  provoke  them  ;  nor  yet 
do  1  see  how  I  can,  at  this  time,  fly  from  their 
anger  and  leave  the  town  without  giving  my- 
self secret  uneasiness.  To  this  he  replied, 
that,  to  be  sure,  we  ought  to  mind ;  for  we 
might  go  out  of  one  trouble  into  another,  and  . 
perhaps  a  worse. 

He  further  asked  me  how  I.  thought  I  could 
bear  the  trial,  saying,  I  had  already  known 
something  of  an  exercise  of  this  kind.  I  said 
yes,  I  have;  and  the  truth  I  have  found  so 
much  on  my  side  that  I  have  been  hitherto 
supported  through,  it,  and  now  do  not  doubt 
but  if  I  should  lose  my  lile  in  the  way  of  my 
relations'  anger,  my  soul  would  still  be  happy. 
He  signified,  if  such  was  my  belief  and  my 
resolution,  he  could  say  nothing  better  to  me 
than,  go  on  and  prosper. 

(To  be  continued.) 

P"or  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FKOM  AN  UNrUBLISHED  MAXrSCRIPT  OF  JOHN 
WOOLMAN. 

Near  large  towns  there  are  many  beasts 
slain  to  supply  the  markets,  and  from  their 
blood,  &c.,  ariseih  that  which  mixtth  in  the 
air,  and  this,  with  the  cleaning  of  many  stables 
and  other  scents,  aflects  the  air  in  the  cities, 
in  a  calm,  wettish  time,  and  this  is  so  opposite 
to  tiie  clear,  pure  air  of  the  country,  that  I 
])e!ieve  even  the  minds  of  people  are  in  some 
degree  hindered  from  the  pure  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  where  they  breathe  a  great 
deal  in  it.  With  God  all  things  are  possible, 
and  the  sincere  in  heart  find  help  under  the 
greatest  difheulties;  but  I  believe,  if  Truth 
be  simply  attended  to,  way  may  open  for 
some  to  live  a  country  life  who  now  live  in 
cities. 

CATAW1S8A  MONTHLY  MEETING. 
(Continued  from  page  220.) 

Visit'i  of  Mlniderlng  Friends.  — Shy nh  New- 
lin,  accompanied  by  Ann  Sharple^s  and  Joseph 
Painter,  wiih  minutes  of  concurrence  of  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting,  were  in  attendance  on 
a  reiiwioiis  visit  to  the  meetings  and  families 
of  this  Monthly  Meeting.  (8th  mo.  24.th, 
1799.) 

llth  mo.  22.],  I800.~-Oar  esteemed  friend. 
John  Hall,  from  Great  Britain,  being  engaged 
in  a  vil  gious  visit  to  Fritnds  in  America,  at-  ! 
ten  led  this  meeting. 

i2th  mo.  26th.  1801  — Jesse  Haines  and 


Keuben  Lundy,  from  Muncy,  were  with  m  on 
a  visit  to  the  families  of  this  meeting;  and 
this  meeting  being  disposed  to  encoura.ie  so 
acceptable  a  service,  appoints  Job  Hughes, 
Joseph  Hampton,  Kobert  Field  and  Ezekiel 
James  to  accompany  them. 

5th  mo.  22d,  1802.— Our  friend,  Sarah 
Matson,  accompanied  by  Thomas  and  Sarali 
Sharpless,  from  Chester  Monthly  Meeting, 
attended  this  meeting. 

10th  mo.  2.2d,  180  >.— Ann  Mifflin  and  Mary 
Gilbert,  from  Philadelphia  on  a  religious  visit, 
were  acceptably  with  us. 

dih  rao  22d,  1804. — Ann  Alexander,  from 
Woodbridge  Mon  hly  Meeting,  Suffolk  Co., 
England. 

12th  mo.  26lIi,  1807. — Sarah  Shaw,  from 
Richland. 

9th  mo.  26th,  1807.— Joshua  Mau'C,  from 
Wilusington. 

12th  mu.  22d,  179S. — Minutes  for  religious 
service  were  granted  for  Henry  Widdifield  to 
visit  the  PMeuds  in  Penn's  or  Half  Moon 
Valley,  and  also  those  living  further  up  the 
West  Branch. 

2d  mo.  23d,  1 799. — One  for  Jesse  Haines,  to 
accompany  Henry  Widdifield  in  the  same 
service,  and  for  William  Ellis,  an  Elder,  as 
companion  of  the  above  named  Friends. 

9th  mo.  21st,  1799. — To  Jesse  Haine>«,  ac- 
companied by  Yviliiam  Ellis,  to  visit  the 
meetings  within  the  limits  of  Chester  Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

6th  mo.  25th,  1803. — Minutes  were  granted 
John  Lloyd  and  Ann  James  to  vi-it  the 
families  of  Catawissa  Monthly  Meeting, 
Thomas  Ellis  and  Thomas  Clayton  to  accom- 
pany them. 

Frojecl  of  a  Quarierli/  Meeting. — The  first 
proj)osition  of  the  kind  was  for  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Exeter,  Mancy  and  Catawissa  to 
join  in  ftrming  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
following  minute  clearly  states  the  matter: 

^V"e,  of  the  Committee  of  Muncy,  Catawissa 
and  Exeter  Monthly  Meetings,  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  very  remote  situa- 
tion of*  our  Friends  and  brethren  ot  the  two 
first  menti'tned  JMonlhly  Meetings  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  the  difficulties  they  labor 
under  in  attending  it,  as  well  as  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  their  young  people  and  others,  who 
can  very  seldom  attend  it  on  account  of 
the  distance,  having  divers  times  met  on  the 
occasion,  and  endeavored  to  dip  into  their 
circumstances  and  sympathize  with  them 
therein  ;  on  a  free  comnamication  of  senti- 
ment, are  itiduced  to  believe  it  may  be  right  to 
encourage  Friends  of  the  Monthly  M  'C  i  igs  of 
Muncy  and  Catawissa  to  continue  the  subject 
nn  i^r  their  deliberate  attention  and  care,  and 
when  they  uuitpdly  find  freedom  so  to  do, 
propose  it  to  the  (onsideralion  of  the  Quar- 
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terly  Meeting,  to  afford  them  such  relief  as 
Friends  may  be  favored  to  judge  right. 

Signed  at  Maiden  Creek  Meeting-house  7th 
mo.  ■  22.1,  1802,  by  Eleanor  Wright,  Sarah 
Lee,  Thonrias  Lightfoot,  Thomas  Wright, 
Joseph  Wright,  Samuel  Lee,  Thomas  Lee, 
William  Ellis,  Benjamin  Warner,  Benjamin 
Wright,  Robert  Field. 

The  subject  being  brought  before  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  it  was  concluded  that  way  did 
not  open  then  for  affording  the  desired  relief. 
This,  no  doubt,  very  much  discouraged 
Friends,  and  its  effect  was  soon  manifest  in 
the  spirit  of  uneasiness  and  unsettlement. 

Many  Friends  began  to  remove  to  Ohio  and 
Canada,  and  this  tendency  continued  to  di- 
minish their  number  until  the  laying  down  of 
Catawissa  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year  1^)08. 
The  proposition  was  again  revived  in  1806. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Muncy,  Catawissa  and  Centre  should 
be  united  in  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  per  the 
following  minute  : 

1st  mo  25th,  1806.— A  Committee  of  Muncy 
Monthly  Meeting  attended  this  meeting,  with 
extracts  from  the  minutes  of  their  own  and 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  said  two  Monthly  Meetings  have  had 
under  consideration  the  usefulness  of  a  Quar- 
terly Meeting  being  established  in  tliis  part 
of  the  country,  which  subject  being  spread  be- 
fore this  meeting,  and  Friends  turning  their 
attention  thereto,  appoints  Isaac  Wiggins, 
Ellis  Hughes,  John  Lloyd,  Thomas  Linville, 
Jesse  Hicks,  Thomas  Penrose,  Nathan  Lee, 
Thomas  Ellis,  Benjamin  Sharpless  and  Rob- 
ert Field,  to  confer  with  Muncy  Friends  on 
this  important  affair. 

The  proposal,  however,  met  with  no  favor 
at  headquaiters,  and  so  all  idea  of  bringing 
about  the  desired  result  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  consequence  of  this.  Friends  seemed  to  lose 
interest  in  the  meeting,  and  many  continuing 
to  remove,  they,  one  year  subsequently,  ap- 
plied to  have  the  Monthly  Meeting  laid  down, 
which,  after  due  deliberation,  was  done. 

The  remaining  Friends  were  attached  to 
Muncy  M(mthly  Meetinsr,  to  which  they  were 
joined  until  the  establishment  of  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  1814. 

In  the  five  years  ending  in  1808  there 
were  certificates  of  removal  granted  to  190 
members  from  Catawissa  and  Roaring  Creek. 

Catawissa  Monthly  Meeting,  after  that  of 
Muncy  was  set  off,  consisted  of  the  Prepara 
tive  Meetings  of  Roaring  Creek  and  Catawissa. 

Job  Hughes  was  the  only  recommended 
minister  belonging  to  Catawi?sa  Monthly 
Meeting.  Those  of  Muncy  were  Jesse  Haines, 
Mercy  Ellis  and  Rachel  Eves.  They  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  going  with  the  Orthodox 
at  the  time  of  the  separation. 


MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

[The  leading  article  in  the  British  Friend 
of  Fifth  month,  by  W.  Pollard,  comments 
upon  the  late  Conference  held  in  London, 
and  its  probable  influence  upon  the  uext 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  article  is  sensible  and 
excellent  in  its  tone,  and  we  noted  two  para- 
graphs which  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
our  own  body.] 

"  The  second  point  in  the  Report  demand- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting— the 
proposal  to  enlarge  the  ba-is  of  the  Meetings 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  somewhat  to 
alter  their  character — may  be  said  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Conference  with  greater 
unanimity  than  was  accorded  to  any  other 
suggestion  brought  under  its  notice.  The 
proposal,  stated  in  brief,  is  that  the  Over- 
seers and  other  suitable  Friends  should  be 
added  to  the  meeting  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  dis- 
charge of  its  varied  duties,  including  that  of 
the  oversight  of  the  flock.  We  venture  to 
believe  that,  with  such  safeguards  and  ar- 
rangements as  would  necessarily  be  included 
in  the  proposition,  this  is  the  most  valuable 
and  practical  suggestion  at  present  before  the 
Society  ;  and  if  the  holding  of  the  Conference 
is  found  to  supply  in  sufficient  force  the  neces- 
sary wave  of  public  opinion  for  carrying  the 
proposal  through  the  Yearly  Meeting,  this 
great  and  unusual  gathering  will  not  have 
been  held  in  vain.  With  an  efficient  com- 
mittee for  general  oversight,  and  for  the  care 
of  the  ministry  in  every  Quarterly  Meeting, 
in  harmony  with  the  body,  bound  to  report 
annuall}^,  subject  to  revision,  encouraged  to 
do  its  duty,  not  restricted  in  its  constitution 
to  accepted  preachers  and  elderly  (and  often 
over  cautious)  mt  n  and  women,  but  including 
the  vigor,  the  earnestness,  and  the  diverse  gifts 
of  the  Society  in  younger  and  middle  life, — 
thtre  would  be  some  hope  that  the  waste 
places  would  be  looked  after,  and  in  measure 
restored.  The  labors  of  such  a  Committee 
would  form  a  bond  of  union  between  our 
various  meetings  and  members  which,  from 
the  individualizing  tendency  of  our  prim.-i- 
ples,  we  stand  greatly  in  need  of;  and  the 
annual  reports  on  the  attiie  of  the  Society 
and  the  'prosperity  of  Truth'  which  would 
be  laid  before  the  various  Monthly  or  Quar- 
terly Meetings  by  such  Committees,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  these  n  eetings, 
and  often  bring  them  into  earnest  exercise  on 
behalf  of  the  Church. 

"  Probably,  if  th.e  proposal  is  adcpted  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  term  'Elder'  will 
gradually  give  place  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive name  of  Overseer,  and  the  Committee 
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of  Ministers,  Overseers,  and  other  suitable 
Friends  might  themselves  be  left  to  nominate 
such  sub  Committees  as  appeared  to  be  re 
quired,  including  one  to  discharge  the  im- 
portant duties  hitherto  special  y  referred  to 
the  Elders.  On  such  an  appointment  we 
oight  then  at  times  find  the  names  of  our 
Ader  and  more  experienced  ministers,  who 
are  not  unfrequently  specially  qualified  to 
advise  with  young  preachers  from  having 
themselves  gone  over  the  same  ground." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COMMUNICATION. 

Although  it  may  seem  like  going  backward 
instead  of  forward  to  call  up  a  subject  that 
has  been  passed  from,  I  do  not  feel  quite  sat- 
isfied without  attempting  to  give  expression 
to  some  views  that  presented  on  reading  the 
action  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
the  comments  that  have  followed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  receiving  members.  I  do  not  see  that 
those  who  have  once  been  members  of  our 
Society  stand  in  a  very  different  relation  to 
others  of  similar  standing  and  interest,  who 
have  never  been  members,  whose  habits  in 
attendance  of  meetings  are  the  same,  or  that 
ll)ey  should  be  entitled  to  any  different  way 
of  admission  than  that  prescribed  by  the  dis- 
cipliue.  In  the  new  edition,  page  75,  will  be 
found  a  very  diflferent  way  of  procedure.  I 
would  ask,  "  Can  any  person  claim  a  legiti- 
mate right  of  membership  unless  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Society  have  been  ob- 
served in  their  admission,  any  more  than  par- 
ties can  consummate  marriages,  unless  those 
rules  are  observed?'  We  must  remember 
the  Monthly  Meetiog  acts  as  the  agent  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  should  be  always  sub- 
servient to  its  rules,  and  is  bound  to  carry 
them  out  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  tbe  superior  power;  and  I  would  encour- 
age all  to  be  faithful  in  gathering  those  that 
are  truly  seeking  that  belter  way,  whose  souls 
have  been  fed  and  comforted  in  our  midst, 
and  a  holy  fire  kindled  within  them.  I  cannot 
believe  they  will  ask  Friends  to  break  down 
the  hedge  that  has  been  wisely  placed  around 
our  organization  to  admit  them  into  the  fold. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  re- 
membrance the  command  that  Jesus  gave  at 
the  last  interview  of  His  disciples :  "  Tarry 
ye  at  Jerujalem  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,"  not  only  in  our  public 
meetings,  but  in  the  Meeting  for  Discipline  ? 
The  way  seems  to  be  very  plain  and  easy, 
where  there  is  a  sincere  desire  felt  to  enter 
the  fold. 

The  promise  was  and  is,  "Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive;"  and  is  anything  worth  possessing 
that  is  not  worth  asking  for?  But  let  us  not 
put  too  much  dependence  on  outward  organi- 


zations ;  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  fouI 
does  not  depend  on  forms  or  membership  of 
any  religious  society,  or  on  attending  what  is 
called  relio^ious  service.  W.  C.  H. 

Forest  Hill,  Fifth  month  31,  1874. 


EXTRACT  FEOM  CHANNING. 

Since  the  introduction  of  our  religion,  hu- 
man nature  has  made  great  progress,  and 
society  experienced  great  changes ;  and  in 
this  advanced  condition  of  the  w^orld,  Chris- 
tianity, instead  of  losing  its  application  and 
importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more 
congenial  and  adapted  to  man's  nature  and 
wants.    Men  have  outgrown  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  that  pericd,  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared ;  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare, 
its  policy,  its  public  and  private  economy; 
but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk,  as  intel- 
lect has  opened,  but  has  always  kept  in  ad- 
vance of  man's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler 
views  in  proportion  as  they  have  ascended. 
The  highest  powers  and  affections  which  our 
nature  has  developed,  find  more  than  ade- 
quate objects  in  this  religion.    Christianity  is 
indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  improved 
stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sensi- 
bilities of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  which 
always  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral 
powers  and  affections.    As  men  advance  in 
civilization,  they  become  susceptible  of  men- 
tal sufferings,  to  which  ruder  ages  are  stran- 
gers ;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  as- 
suage.    Imagination  and  intellect  become 
more  restless,  and  Christiarjity  brings  them 
tranquillity  by  the  eternal  and  magnificent 
Truths — the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects 
which  it  unfolds.    The  fitness  of  our  religion 
to  the  iiiore  advanced  stages  of  society  than 
that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  to  wants 
of  human  nature  i.ot  then  developed,  seems  to 
me  very  striking.    This  religion  bears  the 
marks  of  having  come  from  a  being  who  per- 
fectly understood  the  human  mind,  and  had 
power  to  provide  for  its  progress.    This  fta- 
ture  of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
phesy.   It  was  an  anticipation  of  future  and 
distant  ages;  and  wten  we  consider  among 
whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God, 
can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity?. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JOSEIUA  H00PE3. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  listened  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  revelations  of  science  as 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  venerable 
^  friend,  Joshua  Hoopes  of  West  Chester,  who 
i  lately  passed  beyond  the   confines  of  the  ; 
j  earth}'-  into  that  infinite  existence  of  which 
'  his  own  lofty  thought  and  high  aspirations,  j 
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his  clear  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  the  reaching  forth  of  a  faith  that  only 
grew  stronger  as  the  silver  cords  of  life  be- 
oarne  more  feeble,  of  which  all  these  were  but 
an  earnest  and  a  prophesy. 

In  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  conversa- 
tion one  forgot  that  four-score  years  had  left 
their  mark  upon  him ;  it  was  a  difficult  task 
to  make  him  old,  and  one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing, when  in  his  presence,  that  the  soul  that  is 
in  harmony  with  nature  is  always  young. 

He  was  a  scientist  of  ability.  His  lectures 
on  astronomy  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  botany  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. His  success  as  a  teacher  is  well  known. 
In  recognition  of  his  scholarly  attainments,  a 
number  of  his  warmest  friends  united  in  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  his  school,  leav- 
ing him  the  privilege  of  refunding  at  his  op- 
tion. 

Long  before  his  death  each  of  his  friends 
received  his  amount  loaned,  some  of  whom 
had  forgotten  the  transaction. 

American  plants  gathered  by  Joshua 
Hoopes  are  scattered  in  herbaria  all  over  the 
world.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  gave  his  name  to  a 
.species  of  the  Composite  family  from .  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Helenium  Hoopesii, 
by  which  he  will  alwa/s  be  remembered. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  in  failing 
iiealth,  but  maintained  a  rare  cheerfulness  to 
the  last.  The  going  out  of  his  life  was  just 
what  might  have  been  expected,  he  frequently 
spoke  to  his  friends -in  reference  to  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  but  only  as  one  who 
was  departing  on  a  pleasant  j  ourney,  with  full 
.assurance  that  the  change  would  be  a  blissful 
one.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  L.  J.  R. 

WHAT  IS  SUCCESS  ? 

We  are  apt  to  measure  a  man's  success  by 
■wrong  standards.  We  measure  too  much  by 
results  that  are  outside  of  himself,  not  enough 
by  results  that  are  within  himself ;  too  much 
by  moneys  or  estates,  not  enough  by  character 
and  happiness.  Too  much  by  what  he  ac- 
•complishes,  not  enough  by  what  he  is  and  does. 
'That  man  whose  eonduot  is  right,  is,  in  the 
true  sense,  successful,  whatever  may  be  the 
result.  God  holds  us  always  accountable  for 
conduct;  not  always  for  results.  We  are  ac- 
countable for  results  only  so  far  as  results  are 
thfe  necessary  fruit  of  conduct. 

Every  one  who  fills  well  his  place,  who 
-does  well  his  duty,  is  a  successful  man.  Every 
doer  of  the  will  of  Ood,  then,  is  a  successful 
man.  He  who  joins  himself  to  God  mu4  sue- 
ceed.    He  may  be  rich  ;  he  may  be  poor  ;  he 


may  work  in  a  small  field  or  in  a  large  one  ; 
he  may  fail  in  his  undertakings,  or  he  may 
succeed  ;  the  visible  results  of  his  labour  may 
be  very  small  or  they  may  be  very  great ;  but 
if  all  this  time  he  is  working  with  God, — if 
God's  love  constrains  him  and  God's  Spirit 
inspires  him,  he  is  filling  a  mission,  working 
out  a  destiny,  building  a  character,  and 
against  him  the  "gates  of  hell"  shall  not 
prevail.  How  very  shallow  is  the  ordinary 
judgment  of  success  ?  How  little  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  life  it  shows.  It  is  com- 
monly thought  that  he  who  accomplishes 
what  he  undertakes  is  a  successful  man.  But 
suppose  such  accomplishment  proves  his 
damnation  ?  A  man  who  becomes  immensely 
rich  is  almost  universally  called  "a  great  suc- 
cess ;"  but  suppose  in  getting  rich  he  loses  his 
conscience,  his  manhood,  his  capacity  for  a 
true  and  noble  life,  is  not  such  a  result  the 
most  bitter  failure,  the  most  awful  calamity 
that  can  befall  man?  A  man  may  be  rich 
and  famous,  and  yet  be  a  miserable  failure. 
He  may  be  poor  and  unknown  and  yet  be  a 
great  success. 

If  every  young  person  could  be  convinced 
that  success  is  not  in  getting  external  things, 
so  much  as  in  getting  good  character,  one 
great  point  toward  the  improvement  of  society 
would  be  gained. 

Solomon  has  well  said,  Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man ; "  and  it  may  be  added, 
that,  what  is  a  man's  whole  duty  must  he  his 
true  success.  If  to  reach  a  certain  result  you 
have  to  leave  your  duty  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  on  the  wrong  road,  and  the  sooner  you 
turn  from  it  the  better. —  Wayside, 


LAVENDER. 

At  Hitchen,  Hertfordshire,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  the  experiment  was  first  made  by  Mr. 
Perks,  of  growing  lavender  as  a  source  of 
profit.  So  well  did  it  succeed,  that  there  are 
now  thirty-five  acres  of  land  in  Hitchen  de- 
voted to  its  culture,  yielding  sufficient  essen- 
tial oil  to  produce  upwards  of  two  thousand 
gallons  of  lavender  annually.  A  visit  to  the 
field  and  laboratory,  during  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  when 
the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  is  in  itself  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Hitchen ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  special  attractions  which  the 
neighborhood  offers  to  the  botanist,  geologist 
and  antiquary.  The  largest  field  is  situated 
at  the  western  side  of  the  quaint  old  town, 
near  the  house  in  which  George  Chapman, 
the  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Johnson, 
completed  his  translation  of  Homer.  The 
young  plants  are  bedded  out  in  November,  at 
a  uniform  distance  of  one  yard  apart.  For- 
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iner]y  they  were  placed  at  only  half  that  dis- 
tance;  but  it  is  found  that  a  heavier  yield  is 
produced  from  the  plants  set  a  yard  apart, 
than  from  double  the  number  at  only  eighteen 
inches.  When  three  years  old,  the  plant  is 
ai  its  best;  and  when  it  reaches  the  age  of 
seven  years,  it  has  made  so  much  wood  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  uproot  it,  and  set  a 
fresh  plant.  The  harvest  time  depends  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  it  u&ualiy 
commences  about  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  cut  with  a  sickle,  bound  up  in 
small  sheaves,  and  immediately  carried  to  the 
distillery.  There  the  stalks  are  cut  oflT,  leav- 
ing but  little  more  than  theflov^^ejs,  by  v^hich 
the  bouquet  of  the  oil,  afterwards  extracted, 
is  much  improved,  though  the  quantity  of  the 
oil  is  sensibly  diminithed.  Much  care  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  handle  the 
sheaves  in  the  distilling  hou&e  to  guard  against 
being  stung  by  the  bees  which  remain  at- 
tached to  the  flowers.  The  temperance,  in- 
dustry and  providence  of  these  insects  are 
proverbial ;  yet  their  behavior  in  lavender 
fields,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, when  the  flowers  are  fully  developed, 
cannot  be  tco  severely  reprobated.  So  caie- 
less  are  they  of  the  good  reputation  they  have 
earned,  that  they  refuse  to  leave  their  luscious 
feast  even  when  it  is  laid  on  the  trimming 
bench ;  and  hundreds  are  thrown  into  the 
still,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  dislodge 
them,  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication. — 
Chamber^''  Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SXITH   MONTH  13,  1874. 


The  Progress  of  Science.— It  would 
really  seem  as  if  the  old  Hebrew  record  con- 
cerning the  promise  of  the  deceiver  to  our 
first  parents  was  to  be  literally  fulfilled. 

The  continued  investigations  into  the  most 
delicate  and  obscure  parts  of  animal  struc- 
ture, reveal  so  many  of  the  irprings  that  go 
to  make  up  the  fountain  of  being,  that  one 
might  almost  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
finite,  and  reaching  forth  to  grasp  the  fruit 
of  "the  tree  of  Life." 

In  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  Infinite 
in  his  outward  creation,  he  must,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  rise  to  a  point  that  brings  him 
within  the  highest  range  of  intellectual  vision. 

Happy  is  it  for  him  who  has  reached  the 
Pisgah  of  Science,  if  the  wire  that  connects 
him  simultaneously  with  the  great  throbbing 
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heart  of  humanity  everywhere,  setting  his 
own  pulsations  to  the  pendulum  of  the  uni-  | 
verse  —  happy,  indeed,  is  it  for  that  indi-  : 
vidual,  if  the  wire  reaches  beyond  into  the  \ 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  dwells  the  Shekina,  , 
and,  makirg  connection  there,  beats  in  bar-  i 
mony  with  the  heart  of  God. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  science  that  some  of 
her  votaries,  finding  the  material  fields  of 
beauty  and  excellence  so  attractive,  the  visi- 
ble works  of  the  Creator  so  absorbing,  are 
willing  to  pitch  their  "  tabernacles"  on  this 
mount,  where,  with  fact  and\  erity,  they  hold 
£uch  pleasant  converse.  It  is  not  her  fault 
that  they  discern  not  the  voice  from  the 
illimitable  depths  calling  unto  them  :  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  Him." 

The  error  lies  in  that  the  theology  taught  j 
by  man  has  made  that  Son  a  being  of  flesh  and 
blood,  on  a  level  with  material  things,  and 
has  so  bound  up  the  Immortal  life  in  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  bigotry,  superstition  and 
materialism,  that  the  seeker,  though  starting 
out  with  an  earnest  purpose,  may  fail  to  dis- 
cover its  abiding  place,  and  be  led  to  afiSrm 
"  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  Force  by  | 
which  all  things  are  directed." 

Such  investigators  are  very  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  the  man  whom  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim saw  in  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  who 
kept  his  eyes  so  steadily  fixed  on  the  earth 
in  which  he  was  delving,  that  he  never  once 
looked  up  to  the  glorious  crown  that  hung 

above  his  head. 

That  there  is  a  life  that  is  above  the  earthly  ) 
and  material — that  the  experience  of  men  in  | 
all  ages  of  the  world  who  have  claimed  to-  | 
hold  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirit, 
and  whose  perceptions  of  spiritual  truths  have  ? 
been  and  continue  to  be  as  clear  and  unmis-  j 
takable  as  the  most  profound  verities  of  sci-  ' 
ence,  is  only  questioned  by  those  who  have  \ 
not  themselves  entered  into  that  sublime 
reality. 

But  while  a  record  of  such  a  man  as  the 
lamented  Agassiz  remains — while  we  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  the  genial,  loving  face 
of  our  own  lately  departed  friend,  who  ranked 
second  to  none  in  the  community  in  which  ' 
he  lived  as  a  scientist — our  beloved  Joshua 
Hoopes— men  who,  each  in  the  particular 
i  walk  of  science  that  he  seemed  to  be  called 
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laid  all  the  wealth  of  their  efforts,  all  the^ 
dom  gained  by  an  indefatigable  pursuit 
knowledge,  reverently  at  the  feet  of  the 
>st  High,  giving  to  Him  the  glory,  not 
y  as  the  Mighty  Force  by  which  the  orbs 
t  roll  in  immeasurable  space  were  set  in 
tion — the  great  Leviathan  of  the  briny 
p  called  into  being,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
ted  things  preserved  in  order  and  har- 
y,  but  as  the  loving  Father,  whose  tender 
rcies  are  over  all  his  works,  and  who  suf- 
jth  not  even  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground 
hout  His  notice. 

V^e  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought 
the  interest  we  have  taken  in  the  extras 
ed  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  we 
tinue  to  receive  through  the  courtesy  of 
publishers. 

1  these  papers  the  most  advanced  thought 
3very  subject  that  at  present  is  agitating 
ety  is  presented,  and  the  lectures  and  re- 
•ches  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  most 
ifdtigable  explorers  are  given  in  a  form 
;  is  easily  preserved,  and  at  so  small  a  cost 
a  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  hum- 
t  artisan.    If  the  young  especially  would 
aside  the  high-wrought  fictions  and  raor- 
representations  of  ideal  life,  and  make 
nselves  better  acquainted  with  the  won- 
ul  phenomena  of  existence  as  it  goes 
;ing  through  the  nerves  and  the  arteries 
he  universe,  manifesting  itself  in  untold 
ity  of  form  and  action,  a  healthier  tone 
wi  Id  pervade  society,  and  each  individual 
A  Id  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
aJ  redness  of  living,  and  to  offer  the  incense 
of /oi  ship  to  that  Being  by  whom  all  have 
)  I  "  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

MARRIED. 

ILLIAMS— MARLATT.— AttheFifteenlh  street 
Mti  ing-house,  on  Fourth-day,  20th  of  Filth  month, 
18,  with  the  approbation  of  New  York  Monihly 
Mtj  ing,  Willianoi  D.,  son  of  Jacob  R.  and  Jane  M. 
W;  lams,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter 
of  icob  P.  and  Rachel  Marlatt,  of  Hackettstown, 

Jersey. 

,  N'ES— WEBSTER.— On  Fifth  month  28th,  1874, 
the  approbation  of  Green  street  Monihly  Meet- 
'      Howard  Jones,  son  of  John  !>nd  Caroline  M. 
^,  of  Baltimore,  and  Deborah  Webster,  daugh- 
f  tSarah  M.  and  the  late  Anthony  Webster,  all 
'I  liladelphia. 

DIED. 

ABLER.— On  the  18th  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
'  f;  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  n^ar  Frankford,  Pa., 
'    m  D.  Stabler,  son  of  the  late  Robinson  Sta- 


bler, of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  grandson  cf  the 
widely-known  Friend,  Edward  Stabler,  of  Alexan- 
dria, aged  39  years.  His  remains  were  removed  tO' 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Harts- 
borne,  in  Sandy  Springs  neighborhood,  Maryland^ 
and  thence  interred  on  tt".e  21st,  in  Oak  KuoU  Ceme- 
tery. A  large  number  of  Friends  were  in  attend- 
aLce  on  the  solemn  occasion. 

HAINES.— On  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  1874,  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Nathan  B.  Haines,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILA. 
YEARLY  MEETING  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
Education  and  Schools  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  read  and  adopted.  The 
Committee  were  continued  and  encouraged 
to  give  further  attention  to  this  interesting 
concern,  as  way  may  open,  and  with  the  same 
authority  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  funds,  as  authorized  by 
the  minute  of  appointment  last  year. 

*'  To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends: 

The  Committee  on  Education  report  that 
they  organized  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  and  Visiting  Committee  ;  and  the 
members  of  the  respective  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  requested  to  co  operate  with  and 
report  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Eight 
of  the  Quarters  responded,  and  two  of  them 
reported  that  every  meeting  within  their 
limits  had  been  visited  and  labor  extended  on 
the  subject  of  education ;  others  gave  some 
attention  by  visiting  several  of  their  schools 
and  meetings.  Members  of  the  Executive 
and  Visiting  Committees  have  mingled  with 
Friends  in  the  localities  of  Plymouth,  Edge- 
wood,  Goshen,  Marlborough,  Maiden  Crcek^ 
Stroudsburg,  Londongrove,  Upper  Green- 
which,  Newtown,  Richland, Chesterfield,  Ches- 
ter, Marlborough  and  Med  ford, —  they  have 
been  received  with  uniform  kindness. 

We  confess  to  feelings  of  discouragement  in 
view  of  the  low  standard  of  the  schools  amongst 
us  and  of  the  apathy  in  the  Society  on  this 
subject,  yet  we  are  encouraged  by  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  many  Friends,  that  the 
rising  generation  may  have  the  advantages 
of  a  guarded  education. 

We  should  be  glad  to  awaken  more  thor- 
oughly an  interest  that  will  not  let  pecuniary 
considerations  be  w^eighed  in  the  balance  when 
the  correct  training  of  the  precious  youth 
is  considered. 

There  are  fair  prospects  for  the  opening  of 
schools  at  Union  ville,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Moores- 
town and  Edgewood — the  latter  not  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  but 
in  charge  of  a  committee  of  Friends.  Several 
properties  belonging  to  our  Sociely  are  now 
leased  to  the  public  for  school  purposes,  and 
others  conducted  jointly  with  the  Directors 
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of  Public  Schools  ;  this  we  very  much  regret, 
and  would  encourage  Friends  in  those  local- 
ities to  examine  closely  into  the  matter  and 
see  if  they  have  not  strength  to  establish  such 
schools  as  the  discipline  enjoins  upon  the 
Monthly  Meetings.  We  believe  great  good 
would  be  gained  thereby.  In  one  instance 
at  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  extend  mate- 
rial aid 

The  results  of  our  efforts  seem  small,  but 
when  we  consider  the  large  field  of  labor  and 
the  many  years  wherein  little  active  interest 
has  been  taken,  it  will  be  evident  to  all,  that  it 
will  require  time  to  accomplish  much  prac- 
tical good. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  Friends  to  consider 
well  this  subject  as  being  one  of  the  most 
vital  than  can  be  brought  before  us.  That 
we  fhould  endeavor  to  rear  our  children  in 
schools  where  strict  moral  training  and  liberal 
intellectual  culture  are  combined,  is  a  point 
well  worthy  of  our  deepest  thought. 

Wherever  Friends'  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  properly  conducted,  they  have 
been  well  sustained  by  others,  who  expect 
our  instruction  to  be  both  moral  and  prac- 
tical. 

As  a  Society,  let  us  be  liberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  schools  and  extend  such  care  that 
from  them  shall  go  forth  men  and  women 
well  educated  and  so  well  fortified  with  right 
principles  that  the  allurements  of  wealth  or 
false  standards  of  honor  shall  not  tempt  them 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

In  conclusion  we  would  add,  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  intrust  this  subject  again  to  a 
oonimittee,  that  the  appointment  of  it  be  en- 
tered into  weightily  and  accepted  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  importance,  coupled  with  a 
prayerful  desire  to  aid  in  the  work  of  a 
guarded  education." 

On  behalf  of  the  Committe, 

WiLLTAM  M.  Levick,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  ISth,  1874. 


EXERCISES  OF  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  WOMEN 
FRIENDS — PfllLADELPHIA,  1874. 

In  again  assembling  to  review  our  condi- 
tion during  the  past  year,  we  humbly  ac- 
knowledge that  this  privilege  is  by  permis- 
sion of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  we  have 
been  renewedly  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  all  that 
we  possess. 

The  state  of  our  constituent  meetings  as 
represented  by  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
occasioned  much  expression  of  concern  for 
the  faithful  maintenance  of  all  the  testimo- 
nies which  they  comprise,  and  which  are  of 
vital  importance  in  the  growth  and  establish- 
ment of  true  Christianity 


The  continued  delinquency  of  some  of  oi 
members  in  attending  their  religious  meeting 
has  drawn  forth  much  earnest  exhortation 
endeavor  so  fully  to  open  the  heart  for  tl 
reception  of  divine  Love,  that  we  will  rejoii 
in  the  opportunity  publicly  to  te-5tify  ot 
gratitude  to  God  for  His  mercies,  by  gathe 
ing  at  appointed  seasons,  to  partake  togeth 
of  spiritual  bread  either  silently  or  vccal 
presented.  Sweetly  comforting  will  be  tl 
remembrance  of  such  occasions  to  those  wl 
have  accompanied  their  mothers,  when  thi 
shall  have  passed  from  earth. 

Being  reminded  that  by  our  present  dis 
pline,  regarding  marriage,  we  have  a  els 
among  us  who  frequently  attend  our  religio 
meetings,  Friends  were  solicited  to  look  afi 
these  in  their  respective  neighborhoods 
sympathy  and  love,  and  should  they  eviii| 
a  desire  to  be  present  in  our  disciplina 
meetings  that  they  be  advised  to  wait  for  tl 
privilege  until  they  feel  free  to  make  apj 
cation  lor  membership. 

Earnest  have  been  the  appeals  that  we  j 
member  the  continued  obligation  to  uph( 
our  testimony  regarding  a  free  gospel  mh 
try,  and  rather  than  seek  for  food  for  the  spi 
ual  needs  through  outward  ministrations  a( 
forms  of  worship,  that  we  come  to  the  wel^ 
divine  life  in  our  souls,  where  we  shall  m; 
with  that  Power  which  will  speak  unto  usj 
never  man  spake,  and  lead  us  in  the  way 
salvation.  j 

In  view  of  the  pernicious  and  desolat 
effects  of  pride,  extravagance  and  intemjj 
ance,  we  have  been  exhorted  to  test  the  c 
dition  of  our  hearts,  by  the  plain  and  sini 
commandments  of  Jesus,  to  those  who  dei 
to  labor  for  Him,  and  be  accepted  of  H 
and  see  whether  the  inflence  of  our  daily  | 
is  in  the  direction  to  nourish  the  good  seed 
the  heart.  ] 

There  is  need  of  vigilant  watchfulness 
guard  against  the  evil  effects  of  many  i 
toms  and  lashions  of  the  present  time.  Pr 
inent  amongst  them,  the  various  forms! 
temptation  leading  to  intemperance,  were  I 
sen  ted  to  view  ;  and  we  were  reminded  1 
although  we  may  not  be  actual  venders' 
manufacturers  ol*  intoxicating  liquors,  ye 
each  woman  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  h 
ence  she  possesses  over  her  father,  brothei; 
husband,  He  will  not  hold  her  guiltless  ur, 
firmly  discountenancing,  both  by  word 
act,  the  unnecessary  use  thereof. 

Earnest  desires  have  been  expressed 
those  who  are  awakened  to  the  terrible  ef 
of  intemperance  in  our  country,  and  who 
now  zealously  engaged  in  efforts  for  the 
moval  of  the  cause,  may  keep  near  the  f< 
tain  of  Divine  Love,  and  calmly,  and 
tiently,  use  their  influence,  through  the  1 
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of  the  Master,  to  aid  an  enslaved  brother 
ideavoring  to  cast  off  the  heavy  burdens 
his  soul. 

e  have  been  affectionately  solicited,  seri- 
y  to  reflect  upon  the  present  extravagance 
superfluity  of  female  apparel,  and  indi- 
ally  endeavor  to  produce  a  reform.  It 
ticeable  that,  with  the  increased  facilities 
aviug  labor  in  sewing,  additional  time  is 
jmed  in  making  elaborate  trimmings  and 
ing  clothing  to  suit  the  ever  chaiiging 
ons  of  the  time. 

lis,  with  the  costly  material  used,  requir- 
i  greater  expenditure  of  money  than  can 
nes  be  spared,  is  the  occasion  of  valu 
strength  and  time  being  appropriated  in 
manner,  which  should  be  employed  in 
ng  and  relieving  the  sick  and  needy. 

earnest  loving  appeals  we  have  been 
oned  to  guard  against  the  ostentatious 
ay  of  flowers,  and  extravagance  in  any 
,  in  preparing  our  dear  ones  for  burial, 
hile  we  have  been  cheered  and  refreshed 
iC  stream  of  Gospel  Love  from  those  who 

long  stood  as  Mothers  in  the  Church, 
encouraging  assurance  has  also  been 
I,  from  the  youthful  portion  of  the  As- 
ly,  that  the  daughters  are  entering  the 
iw  path  which"  leads  to  peace,  and  are 
ittiiig  their  hearts  to  the  purifying  Power, 
le  service  of  the  Master, 
om  these,  also,  earnest  appeals  were 
id  to  those  farther  advanced  in  religious 
•ience  that  through  neither  words  nor 
IS  they  give  cause  of  stumbling  to  such 
3  looking  to  them  for"  fostering  care  and 
el. 

humility  we  acknowle.dge  that  the  spirit 
ae  harmony  and  sisterly  condescension 
liaracterized  our  sessions.  Grateful  for 
■nd  for  all  favors,  we  conclude  to  meet 
i  usual  time  next  year,  if  permitted, 
tracted  from  the  minutes. 

Phebe  W.  Foulke,  Clerh. 

)m  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
ds,  held  in  New  York,  by  adjournments 
the  26th  of  Fifth  month  to  the  29th  of 
>me.  inclusive. 

e  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Women  Friends, 
•e  held  in  Philadelphia  : 
ir  Sisters, — We  have  no  new  thing  to 
unto  you— save  that  which  is  "  the  same 
day,  to-day,  and  forever,"  yet  which  can 
wax  old,  nor  lose  its  freshness  and  its 
,  to  those  who  receive  it  with  gladness 
illingness  of  heart.  In  the  various  trials 
esetments  which  attend  our  heavenward 
^ly,  it  is  good  to  compare  our  own  ex- 
ice  with  that  of  others  who  have  trodden 
ith  before,  and  who  are  able  to  extend 
•ing  hand  to  save  us  from  the  snares  and 


pic-falls  that  are  bet  at  every  step  to  entrap 
the  unwary.  We  have  therefore  hailed  with 
joy  the  presence  of  many  true  mothers  in  Is- 
rael, whom  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  has  sent 
into  our  vineyard,  and  trust  that  they  may 
be  permitted  to  return  from  their  labors  in 
peace,  "  bearing  their  sheaves  with  them." 
Surely,  we  shall  be  without  excuse,  if  the 
stubborn  soil  of  our  hearts  resists  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  that  gospel,,  which  has  been 
poured  forth  among  us,  in  such  abundant 
streams,  and  which  has  been  addressed  to 
every  age,  state  and  condition. 

We  have  been  cited  to  remember,  and 
warned  not  to  prize  lightly,  the  privilege  we 
enjoy,  as  members  of  this  religious  body,  over 
the  women  of  other  denominations. 

We  have  been  entreated  not  to  trifle  with 
our  birthright,  but  to  use,  "  as  not  abusing," 
our  rare  opportunities  for  usefulness.. 

It  is  ours  not  only  to  warn  and  comfort " 
our  brethren,  but  to  be  true  helpers — to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  them  in  every  work  which 
tends  to  elevate  our  race,  and  redeem  it  from 
the  thraldom  of  error  and  unbelief.  Did  we 
rightly  weigh  the  extent  of  our  influence,  we 
should  never  use  it  but  to  bless  and  ennoble. 
Each  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  circumscribed 
her  sphere,  has  the  power  to  regulate  her  own 
life  by  the  law  of  love ;  to  brighten  some 
home;  to  awaken  or  strengthen  some  good 
resolves  ;  to  confirm  some  doubting  mind,  and 
to  shed  around  her  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  purity,  which  shall  carry  with  it  a  vivi- 
fying power.  It  should  be  ours  to  contend 
againd,  rather  than  foster,  that  spirit  of  this 
world,  which  is  gaining  such  fearful  ascend- 
ancy in  many  hearts, as  to  "choke  the  word," 
and  render  them  "  barren  and  unfruitful." 

Let  us  not,  by  giving  place  to  pride  of 
station,  or  of  dress,  neglect  that  inw:^rd  and 
true  adorning,  which  is  the  crown  of  perfect 
womanhood  ;  but  let  us  seek  to  moderate  our 
desires  that  we  may  not  drive  our  husbands, 
sons  and  brothers  to  sordid  [)ursuits,  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  our  idle  longings. 

Then  may  they  turn  to  us  as  a  refuge  from 
the  cares  and  turmoils  of  their  daily  life,  and 
find  in  the  domestic  circle  that  peace  and 
beauty  which  shall  attract  them  beyond  the 
haunts  of  pleasure  or  the  seductive  allure- 
ments that  lie  in  the  path  of  vice.  Let  us 
not  cease  to  bear  our  protest  against  every 
form  of  intemperance,  and  may  we  never  be 
so  recreant  to  o'lr  calling  as  to  violate  our 
testimony  against  this  gigantic  and  widely- 
spreading  evil,  in  the  smallest  degree. 

It  is  ours  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
seed  of  immortal  life  ;  to  dig  about  it ;  to 
guard  it  from  hurtful  influences,  and  then  in 
faith  to  leave  it  to  that  quickening  power 
which  can  alone  "  give  the  increase."  May 
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we  never  slumber  at  our  post  lest  the  enemy 
enter  and  sow  the  tarf  s,  which  will  frustrate 
all  our  labor  ;  but  with  unwearied  love  and 
patience  pursue  our  work,  believing  that  we 
shall,  in  the  end,  "see  the  desire  of  our  souls, 
and  be  satisfied." 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  Society,  we  also 
have  to  lament  many  evidences  ef  weakness, 
particularly  a  want  of  fa'thfulness  on  the  part 
of  some  in  attendance  of  our  religious  m.eet 
ings.  When  we  recall  the  sufferings  and  the 
struggles  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  who 
founded  and  often  preserved  these  meetings 
in  the  face  of  stripes,  imprisonment  and  cruel 
persecutions,  how  can  we  hold  ourselves  ex- 
cused, with  all  the  facilities  afforded  us,  if  we 
neglect  this  imperative  duty  ? 

A  deep  concern  has  arisen  in  many  minds, 
on  the  subject  of  light  and  mipn  fitable  read- 
ing ;  and  we  have  been  entreated  no  lon^rer 
to  feed  on  husks,  when,  as  children  of  the 
"  ho'jsehoid  of  faith,"  we  can  have  access  to 
the  bounties  of  the  Father's  table.  Let  us 
not  only  refrain  from  works  of  fiction,  but 
from  a  still  more  hurtful  class  of  publications, 
which,  under  the  specious  guise  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  inquiry,  tend  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  our  faith. 

In  the  truest  love,  we  remain  your  Friends. 

On  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Mary  Jane  Field,  Clerk 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  LONDON. 
No.  3. 

As  our  days  in  London  pass  by,  wegradually 
increase  our  knowledge  of  this  most  interest- 
ing metropolis,  and,  while  there  are  many 
points  open  to  criticism,  I  see  much  to  admire 
in  its  great  public  improvements  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.  Great  care  is  tiiken  to  pre- 
serve relics  of  past  days.  Smiihfield,  where  a 
noble  army  of  martyrs  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  evil  days  of  superstition  and  bigotry, 
is  still  an  open  space,  and  appears  to  be  used 
as  a  haymarket.  We  shudder  to  think  of  the 
dreary  sights  those  old  windows  looked  down 
upon  in  the  by  gone  days,  and  bless  the  faith- 
ful ones  who  suffered  and  died  to  plant  the 
good  seed  of  liberty  and  truth  in  this  nation. 

Marvellous  indeed  does  it  seem  th.-t  any 
part  of  the  people  of  England  should  look 
back  ward  and  seek  the  restorationof  priestcraft 
and  spiritual  tyranny  in  this  land  of  enlighten- 
ment, but  such  there  seem  to  be,  and  a  strug- 
gle is  now  going  on  between  the  ritualists,  who 
are  striving  for  the  revival  of  medijeval  forms, 
and  those  who  resist  any  such  retrograde 
movement  in  the  Anglican  church.  Some 
strange  revelations  have  recently  been  made 


in  the  House  of  Lord^,  and  it  was  shown 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  some 
the  clergymen  of  the  establishment  were  us 
silently  forms  of  invocation,  addressed  to 
mother  of  Jesus  and  to  the  saints.  The 
ualists,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  t 
many  ministers  are  violating  church  law  i 
omitting  some  portions  of   the  prescri| 
ritual.    This  question  has  a  political  intej) 
and  a  general  importance  much  greater  t!l 
that  of  similar  controversies  in  our  own  coj 
try,  owing  to  the  union  of  Church  and  St 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  it  may  lea 
the  entire  disestablishment  of  the  Eng 
Church. 

A  visit  to  the  Blue-coat  School,  as  i 
called,  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  d 
thought  suitable  for  school  boys  in  the  ( 
of  Edward  iSixth.    The  institution  is  n 
properly  entitled  Christ's  Hospital,  and  i 
costume  of  the  scholars  is  that  of  servitor  ! 
the  period  in  which  it  was  founded. 
coats  have  close  fitting  waists,  plain  stra  ;l 
collars,  and  skirts  reaching  almost  to  the  jj 
plaited  to  the  waists,  small  clothes,  ye,\ 
stocking  and  no  hats  at  all.  They  are  fiai 
with  a  profusion  of  white  metal  buttons  t  ; 
ing  the  raised  image  of  the  young  king  !( 
founded  .the  school.    The  buildings  are  ^  j 
extensive,  and  some  of  them  are  of  reil 
erection.    It  has  a  revenue  of  £50,000,  i 
was  originally  intended  for  the  education 
sustenance  of  poor  fatherless  children 
foundlings.  But  now,  so  great  is  the  reputi 
of  the  tchool,  presentations  are  eagerly  so  ii 
by  persons  belonging  to  the  upper  clfi  B 

Twelve  hundred  boys  are  now  recei 
instruction  in  the  main  school  in  Newgatd 
and  a  branch  school  at  Hertford  con 
some  bund  eds  of  children.    The  fund  w 
maintains  this  great  school  was  intendec  ' 
the  original  doiiors  for  the  benefit  of  ); 
and  girls  equally,  but  there  a:e  said  t  b( 
oidy  seventeen  girls  now  receiving  instruc  o 
and  the  only  aim  of  their  education  is  H 
them  for  domestic  service,  while  the  boy: ! 
prepared  for  merchants' counting-houses 
trades,  and  some  are  sent  annually  to  Oili 
and  Cambridge.    I  can  find  no  reasoi| 
explanation  of  this  state  of  things,  ai  1 
certainly  seems  to  be  a  great  wrong. 
most  interesting  to  remember,  when  stai 
in  the  old  courts  of  Chiist's  Hospital, 
many  thousands  of  England's  sons  have 
spent  their  youthful  days  in  theacquisiu 
useful  knowledge.      Charles  Lamb,  I 
Hunt  and  many  other  memorable  pt 
were  educated  here. 

The  ancient  prison  of  Newgate  stand  i- 
across  the  street.    It  has  been  in  use 
prison  and  place  of  execution  during 
I  years,  and  tlie  spot  on  which  it  fctan>! 
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la  Roman  fort.    We  rode  around  the 
walls  and  mused  upon  their  hopeless, 
strength,  but  did  not  take  the  needful 
to  gain  admission  to  the  inner  mysteries. 
3  great  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  was 
id  originally  for  the  reception  of  the 
d's  Fair  in  1850.    After  the  exhibition 
}  industries  of  all  mankind  was  over, 
ondrous  house  of  crystal  was  removed 
Hyde  Park  and  reconstructed  on  its 
it  site,  with  many  additions  and  im- 
ments,  as  a  perpetual  pleasure  house 
le  people.     Its  dimensions  seem  enor- 
and  though,  in  exploring  its  halls  and 
ies,  we  walk  through  scenes  of  surpassing 
y  and  interest,  the  strength  fails  long 
!  curiosity  is  satisfied.    Tree  ferns,  beds 
h  flowering  plants,  countless  hanging 
ts  and  fountains  of  various  forms  adorn 
ntral  avenue,  and  {)laced  among  them,  in 
c  order,  are  numerous  sculptures,  both 
»t  and  modern.  There  are  inviting  seats 
most  beautiful  spots,  and  we  can  rest 
)  among  fountains,  flowers  and  birds. 
Be  of  supreme  sati.' faction  steals  over  us, 
ng  that  it  is  enough,  and  that  we  need 

0  further  for  scenes  of  enchantment — 
lysian  Fields.  If  more  of  the  dear 
3  who  make  doubly  dear  our  native 
?ere  with  us,  1  think  I  would  have  said, 
IS  stay  here  forever."  But  we  are  re- 
d  that  we  must  move  on  and  see  some- 
)f  the  mysteries  hidden  by  y  onder  curious 
'  rocks.  A  swarthy  savage  with  uplifted 
is  lying  in  wait  for  you,  and  one  starts 
Qoment  and  then  perceives  that  he  and 
eel  in  g,  crouching  forms  around  him  are 
'  saying,  in  eloquent  sign  language. 
Id  specimens  of  barbaric  mankind,  such 
yland  finds  in  distant  portions  of  her 
iwide  empire."    We  wander  on,  and 

djany  such  ethnological  studies.  There 
r(  roups  from  the  canibal  isles,  from  the 

'  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  heights  and 
1L|5  of  Australia,  from  the  North  Ameri- 
Qprests,  and  from  the  plains  of  India, 
itjemust  hasten,  for  in  yoJider  inviting 
iU'  is  a  large  collection  of  paintings.  We 
>u  the  easy  staircase  and  stand  in  the 
di  )f  an  immense  line  of  pictures  extend 
?  ijirly  half  the  length  of  the  palace.  It 
i  3n  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  exhibi- 

1  id  sale  of  pictures,  and  is  said  to  be 

1  St  popular  part  of  the  building,  U[)- 
pci  of  1200  pictures,  comprising  niany  ex- 
le|  works  of  eminent  artists  of  the  French, 
itij  Btlgian,  German  and  other  contiiien- 

s  jols  are  here,  and  are  lighted  in  an  ad- 

3  manner  from  the  roof  alone.  As 
1  s  are  continually  being  purchased  :.nd 
'  d  from  the  gallery,  and  others  taking 
•  Kices,  this  collection  is  ever  varying. 


But  we  can  only  walk  through,  admiring, 
scarcely  pausing,  indeed,  to  admire,  for  we  re- 
member that  in  the  basement  is  an  aquarium 
more  extensive  than  we  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  examining. 

Regretfully  leaving  the  wonders  above,  and 
paying  the  extra  sixpence,  we  descend  into 
a  dimly  lighted  cellar-l'ke  avenue.  When 
our  eyes  become  well  opened  to  the  darkness, 
we  see  that  the  sides  of  the  hall  are  occupied 
with  great  plates  of  thick  glass,  which  reveal 
a  mimic  ocean  world  within.  The  light  from 
above  illuminates  the  living  creatures,  just  as 
in  their  native  seas,  and  there  they  dwell 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  exhibit  their 
charms  to  the  eyts  of  all  beholders.  The 
interesting  collection  at  -the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens i'j  Regent's  Park  sinks  to  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  great  richness  of  this. 
Every  shape,  size  and  tint  of  the  elegant  Sea 
Anemone — open,  with  its  delicately  waving 
tentacula,  some  tubular  and  some  filiform,  or 
wholly  or  partly  closed — are  here,  and  the 
inquirer  into  the  life  history  of  the  marvel- 
lous Actinoid  had  only  to  read  this  living 
leaf  of  the  wondrous  book  of  Nature.  Apart 
from  the  others,  in  a  shallower  and  a  lighter 
tank,  were  Sea  Anemones,  whose  instinct  it 
is  to  mount  the  whelk  shell  of  the  Hermit 
Crab.  Myriads,  of  all  sizes  were  here,  and 
the  crabs  were  gently  moving  to  and  fro,  with 
their  soit-bodied  friends  mounted  aloft  upon 
their  curious  carriages.  One  could  see  where 
this  arrangement  might  benefit  the  anemone, 
but  it  was  not  so  evident  that  the  crab  had 
an  equal  share  of  advantage.  But  we  are 
assured  that  the  crab  is  a  consenting  party 
to  the  arrangement ;  and  if,  for  any  reason, 
it  seems  good  to  him  to  change  his  residence, 
he  peels  off  his  friend  the  anemone,  and  hies 
him  to  his  new  resting  place.  It  is  said  that 
this  fact  has  been  witnessed  in  the  tank  before 
us,  and  we  can  only  wonder,  and  accept  the 
written  word.  The  next  greatest  rarity,  per- 
haps, is  the  Octopus,  who  lay  sullenly  in  a 
rocky  fastness,  not  deigning  to  unfold  the 
long  arms  with  v^^hich  he  siezes  his  victims. 
It  would  seem  that  crabs  are  his  customary 
meal,  for  the  shells  and  claws  of  many  a  crus- 
tacean lay  strewn  around  the  giant's  den,  and 
one  sad,  solitary-looking  crab  seemed  hiding 
himself  in  the  rock  above.  As  we  look,  one 
deadly,  snake  like  arm  reaches  out  into  the 
mid  tle  of  the  tank,  and  we  are  favored  wiih 
a  distinct  view  of  the  row  of  suckers  with 
which  its  under  surface  is  invested.  But  he 
declined  to  exhibit  his  charms  and  terrors 
further,  and  we  bid  hira  farewell,  hoping  to 
see  an  octopus  in  a  livelier  mood  in  S'  me 
Continental  aquarium.  We  paused  nuich 
interested  before  the  lobster  tank.  Many  of 
these  gay-tinted  creatures  were  walking  with 
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stately  tread  the  floor  of  their  aquatic  cham- 
ber, gently  and  gravely  naaking  way  for  each 
other,  and  waving  their  long  antennae  in 
seeming  salutation  to  their  brethren.  But 
the  air  is  very  chill,  and,  though  we  are  in 
winter  dress,  we  feel  that  a  prolonged  stay 
here,  at  the  bottom  of  a  marine  dungeon,  is 
dangerous  to  health,  and  once  more  mount 
the  stairs,  and  are  soon  in  the  gay  palace  of 
light  and  beauty  above. 

We  now  pass  through  the  range  of  struc- 
tures on  each  side  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  nave,  known  as  the  Fine  Art  Courts, 
which  are  imitations  of  the  architecture,  and 
which  contain  fac  similes  and  actual  remains 
of  the  sculpture  of  successive  ages  and  schools. 
These  give  the  untravelled  visitor  the  same 
privileges  which  the  inost  persevering  traveller 
enjoys  a^  the  reward  of  many  toils. 

The  Egyptian  court  represents,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  (less  than  one-half),  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  temple  of  Karnak.  On  the 
walls  of  the  court  are  hieroglyphics  descrip- 
tive of  the  great  Ramesis,  who  sits  serenely 
and  grandly  by,  or  of  other  of  the  deities  and 
princes  of  Egypt  wliich  are  liere  sculptured 
anew.  In  the  same  ancient  Egyptian  char- 
acters, the  very  learned  may  read  round  the 
architrave  that  "in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  the  ruler  of  the 
waves,  the  royal  daughter  Victoria,  lady 
most  gracious,  the  chiefs,  architects,  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  erected  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens with  a  thousand  columns,  a  thousand 
decoration?,  a  thousand  statues  of  chiefs  and 
ladies,  a  thousand  trees,  a  thousand  flowers, 
a  thousand  birds  and  beasts,  a  thousand  foun- 
tains, and  a  thousand  vases.  The  architects, 
sculptors,  and  painters  built  this  palace  as  a 
book  for  the  instruction  of  the  men  and  women 
of  all  countries,  regions  and  districts." 

The  Egyptian  court  gives  an  idea  of  col- 
losal  strength  and  assured  repose,  and,  as  we 
pass  through  a  vestibule  into  the  Greek  court, 
we  find  ourselves  in  an  agora,  or  open  area, 
such  as  the  Greeks  used  for  political  meet 
ings  and  for  festivals,  with  enclosing  walls 
of  Doric  architecture.  Casts  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Greek  art  crowd  the  area,  and 
these  give  us  an  idea  of  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  this  refined  people  over  all  other 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity. 

We  pass  onward  to  the  Roman  court,  en- 
closed by  walls  imitated  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Collisseura.  The  contents  of  the  hall 
seem  repetitions  of  Gieek  art,  but  showing  a 
somewhat  pompous  and  heavy  magnificence. 
Next,  tlie  Alhambra  court,  a  portion  of  the 
great  palace  which  the  Moors  erected  in  Spain 
during  their  dominion  there,  seems  to  rise 
before  us.  There  is  rich  elaboration,  both  of 
form  and  color,  and  we  wish  for  time  to  sit 


an  hour  here  and  imagine  this  room  pec 
with  the  picturesque  Moorish  chieftaii 
the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centij 

But  we  must  look  into  the  Nineveh  c 
where  are  reproduced  the  strange  sculp 
which  shadow  forth  the  ideas  of  deity  ^ 
these  Assyrians  had  risen  to.  Strength, 
dom  and  superhuman  activity  were  er 
matized  by  the  winged,  human-headed  1 
and  the  triumph  of  Divine  power  over 
less  force  seems  ex{)ressed  by  the  form 
giant  grasping  a  lion,  while  the  sacred 
typifies  life  and  vital  power. 

Somewhat  of  the  pristine  glory  of  the 
of  Constantine  is  illustrated  in  the  Byza 
court;  and  the  English  mediaeval  court, 
its  rich  j)rofusion  of  color,  and  gold  and 
mental  carving,  shows  the  grotesque  spi 
the  English  Gothic  school  of  architectur 

The  Renaissance  court  gives  us  an  id 
the  changing  taste  of  the  people  at  the 
of  the  great  awakening  of  Europe  durin 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  the  Italian  court 
sents  us  with  fac  similes  of  the  great'v 
of  Michel  Angelo,  and  of  Rafaelle.  j 

We  remember  the  remarks  of  Hawthi 
in  his  notes  after  visiting  the  British  Mujii 
and  imagine  how  he  wandered  from  h 
hall,  with  a  heavy  and  weary  heart,  wi  i 
that  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  frieze  o|t 
Parthenon  were  all  burnt  to  lime,  andji: 
the  granite  Egyptian  statues  were  hewiii 
squared  into  building  stones,  and  tha  t 
mummies  had  all  turned  into  dust  two  j( 
sand  years  ago,  and  that,  in  fine,  all  the  i 
rial  relics  of  so  many  successive  ages  hajd 
appeared  with  the  generations  that  proi  c 
them.  If  we  will  only  be  content  to  gp 
slightly  over  these  great  accumulations  <]i 
interesting  and  the  beautiful,  and  only  ol  r 
curiously  the  few  most  interesting  objec  ^ 
may  really  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  P  w 
but  to  undertake  to  enjoy  everything  iip 
a  weariness,  I 

We  have  studied  this  great,  busy,  rril! 
London,  and  have  admired  the  wisdoilai 
forethought  of  an  enlightened  people  i]  li 
providing  for  the  entertainment  and  ir  o 
tion  of  the  present  and  of  future  genera  pi 
They  tell  us  we  shall  scarcely  rem  ib 
the  glories  of  Loudon  when  we  see  tiif 
greater  magnificence  of  Paris.  I  leave  |jO 
don  regretfully,  notwithstanding  the  pi 
dusky  atmosphere,  the  incessant  roar  ,  i 
streets,  and  the  undoubted  perils  that ;  ei 
its  crossings. 

Months  of  active  sightseeing  wouljfl' 
suffice  to  do  justice  to  all  the  wonders  jtl 
metropolis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.    ^  j^* 

"A  HOLY  discreetness  in  keeping  con  [el 
eisential  to  the  Christian  minister."  i 
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Selected. 
WEEDS. 

[call  them  weeds, — the  while  with  slender  fingers 
[irth's  wounds  and  scars  they  seek  to  cover  o'er  ; 
fejterile  sands  where  scarce  the  rain  drop  lingers 
[hey  grow  and  blossom  by  the  briny  shore. 

[call  them  weeds  ; — did  we  their  forms  but  study 
e  many  a  secret  migbt  enfolded  find  ; 
|a  tiny  plant  fulfils  its  heaven-taught  mission, 
|nd  bears  the  impress  of  immortal  mind. 

call  them  weeds — the  while  their  uses  hidden 
,.ght  work  a  natiou's  weal,  a  nation's  woe, 
i  through  each  wasted  frame  the  balm  of  heal- 
ing) 

'ad  cause  the  blood  with  youth's  quick  pulse  to 
•flow. 

— yet  they  hold  in  bonds  the  mighty  ocean  ! 
leir  slender  threads  bii  d  firm  the  sandy  shore  ; 
es  may  sink  amid  its  wild  commotion, 
Jiese  humble  toilers  ne'er  their  work  give  o'er. 

who  shall  say  the  feeblest  thought  avails  not 
i§i  bind  the  shitting  sands  upon  life's  beach  ? 

e  heart  may  treasure  what  we've  long  forgot, 
™ie  faintest  word  some  soul  with  power  may 
Ireach. 


TO  FARMER  BOYS. 

I"  I'm  sick  of  hoeing  in  the  corn, 

And  following  the  plow  ; 
fOf  working  hard  from  dewy  morn 

Till  eve,  with  heated  brow. 
[No  longer  will  I  stay  to  mow 
Or  pitch  the  sceoted  hay; 
fro  the  great  city  will  I  go. 

Where  wealth  is  gained  by  play." 

^''iTut,  tut,  my  man,  hush  up  that  song 


Let  wisdom  be  your  guide  ; 
iThat  dream  of  wealth  may  lead  you  wrong. 

And  wreck  you  on  the  tide. 
|Sit  down  with  me  upon  this  stone — 

Your  team  will  make  no  harm  ; 
[If  we  are  not  kings  upon  a  throne, 

We  are  kings  upon  a  farm. 

|6od's  healthy  breezes  round  you  blow, 

His  birds  your  music  make  ; 
|And  sweetest  rest  is  yours,  you  know, 

When  night  doth  overtake. 
|The  harvest  will  your  toil  repay  ; 

Tbose  fields  of  waving  grain 
|Are  growing  through  the  sunny  day 

And  in  the  summer  rain. 

|Meo  work  as  hard  as  you,  in  shade. 

O'er  books  and  papers  bent ; 
|The  work  of  life  is  easy  made 

Only  by  sweet  content. 
[It  may  be  news,  my  friend,  to  you. 

But  'tis  the  truth  I  tell — 
[All  work  is  very  hard  to  do, 
To  those  who  do  it  well. 

|ln  speculation,  you  must  stand 

The  rough  commercial  shocks  ; 
l  You  may  in  safety  reach  the  land. 

You  may  land  on  the  rocks. 
fYour  pay  is  certain  on  the  farm. 

Though  grain  may  not  be  sold  ; 
jln  panics  you  feel  no  alarm — 
Wheat  is  as  good  as  gold. 


Pick  up  your  whip,  and  bid  your  team 

Drag  on  the  noble  plow. 
And  do  not  let  an  idle  dream 

Becloud  your  youthful  brow. 
In  years  to  come,  when  children  roam^ 

You'll  take  them  by  the  arm, 
And  say,  "  You'd  better  stay  at  home. 

Upon  the  good  old  farm." 


From  the  New  York  Times. 
OUR  FORESTS. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  lately- 
voted  to  report  a  bill  for  the  collection  of 
specimens  of  native  woods  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  Washington. 
The  step  has  not  been  taken  too  soon,  for  if 
the  waste  of  wood  continues  at  its  present 
rate  there  may,  a  few  years  hence,  be  speci- 
mens of  many  kinds  wanting.  We  have  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
forest  preservation,  and  the'  short  sightedness 
of  our  present  generation  in  respect  to  it,  and 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  President  is  displaying 
a  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  The  public 
is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its  importance  so  soon  a& 
the  excitement  and  horror  attending  such  ter- 
rible conflagrations  as  those  which  occurred  in 
Wisconsin  and  this  State  two  years  ago  die 
away. 

In  his  report  to  the  Land  Ofiice  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1866,  the  Surveyor-General  wrote : 
"  We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  the 
demand  for  timber  is  rapidly  on  the  increase 
and  the  supply  diminished.    The  demand  is, 
indeed,  undoubtedly  increasing  to  an  enor- 
mous extent."     In  J  867  the  same  officer 
wrote  :  "  The  subject  of  forest-tree  culture  has 
of  late  years  attracted  much  attention  in 
Europe  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  scarc- 
ity of  all  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  timber, 
especially  ship  timber ;  and  the  subject  is  of 
no  less  importance  in  our  own  country,  where 
regions  exist  completely  destitute  of  trees,  and 
where  the  supply  of  the  more  valuable  kinds 
is  limited,  and  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  even 
now  commands  large  prices.    It  is  time  that 
our  best  timber  lands  should  be  prized,  not 
only  in  regard  to  present  but  future  value." 
In  a  speech  in  Congress  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Haldeman  said  it  was  computed  that  twenty 
million  people  are  dwelling  in  wooden  houses, 
their  barns  and  out  buildings  of  wood,  the 
fencing  of  wood.     Then   twenty  thousand 
cords  a  day  are  daily  consumed  by  locomo- 
tives, and  the  sixty  thousand  miles  of  road 
demand  2,500  ties  to  the  mile.    Some  of  the 
mills  on  Puget  Sound  have  capacity  to  turn 
out  daily  100,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  the 
present  export  of  the  Sound  in  prepared  lum- 
ber, masts  and  spars  amounts  to  over  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  annually.    Chicago,  in 
the  same  time,  sold  nearly  1,000,000,000  feet 
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of  lumber,  over  200,000,000  shingles,  and 
100,000,000  pieces  of  lath,  and  the  enormous 
consumption  of  wood  of  that  city  in  repairing 
the  ravages  of  fire  may  well  be  imagined. 
Another  tremendous  devourer  of  wood  is  the 
mines.  In  the  Comstook  Mine,  Nevada,  there 
has  been  annually  consumed  of  lumber  and 
timber  about  18,000,000  feet. 

From  Nebraska  City,  Mr.  Hayden,  United 
States  Geologist,  writes :  "  I  would  again 
speak  of  the  importance  of  planting  trees  in 
this  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  planting 
of  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  forest  trees  on  each 
quarter  of  a  section  will  have  a  most  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  climate,  equalizing  and 
increasing  the  moisture,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  fertility  of  the  ?oil.  The  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  the  increase  of  the  timber 
have  already  changed  for  the  better,  the  cli- 
mate of  that  portion  of  Nebraska  lying  along 
the  Missouri. 

As  matters  stand,  the  consumption  increases 
enormously  evcry  day  with  the  increase  of 
population,  railroads,  manufactures  and  min- 
ing enterprise.  Enormous  quantities  of  trees 
in  woods  throughout  the  country  are  rendered 
valueless  for  timber  by  neglect.  It  is  indeed 
melancholy  when  traveling  to  survey  these 
wretched  poles  leaning  one  agaiust  the  other, 
so  cramped  and  choked  that  they  can  never 
develop.  The  various  reports  to  the  Land 
Office  abound  with  valuable  sugg  stions  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  timber.  The 
subject,  however,  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 
Our  Government  does  not  command  the  cen- 
tralized machinery  which  European  countries 
■employ  to  secure  the  preservation  of  their 
iorests.  The  States  iu  the  far  West  are  mov- 
ing, but  necessarily  slowly,  and  not  iu  unison. 
Several  railway  corporations,  and  notably  the 
Pacific  Railways,  have  taken  practical  steps 
to  encourage  the  planting,  and  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  carrying  it  on.  There  is  a 
growing  sentiment  on  the  subject  in  the  west, 
and  Congress  recently  amended  a  law  already 
in  existence,  extending  special  privileges  on 
the  public  lands  to  those  homastead  settlers 
who  would  plaat  a  certain  portion  of  their 
laid  with  trees.  These  agencies  work  slowly, 
bat  much  will  yet  ba  saved,  and  much  done 
for  the  future. 


NOTICE. 

A.  Special  Meeting  of  the  Bucks  County  F.  D.  S. 
Uaioa  will  be  lield  ut  Makefield  Meetiag-house,  on 
S-'7eath-day,  the  20Lh  of  8ixih  month. 

Joseph  Flowkes,  1  p.  , 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  / 


MUTuAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OP  FRIENDS. 

Stated  meeting  S  xth-dav  evening,  6th  mo.  19th, 
at  8  o'clo  ;k.    Semi-iinnual  electi'in  of  officers. 

Alfred  Moork,  Sfcrclary. 


CIRCULAR  MBETINtiS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  w 
meet  Sixth-day  afternoon,  19Lh  inst ,  at  4  o'clnc 
a'  Race  Street  Meetiag-bouse. 

Wm.  Eyre,  CUrh 


I X  E  m:  s. 

The  distress  in  Louisiana,  resulting  from  t 
floods,  still  continues.  The  New  Orleans  limes 
the  30th  ult  "still  calls  for  aid  for  the  more  tb 
50.000  men,  women  and  children  who  were  turc 
out  of  house  and  home  by  the  desola  iag  wat  rs.' 

"It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  contributio 
on  which  so  much  depend,  are  coming  in  very  8lo\ 
of  late,  and  this,  though  the  duration  of  helple 
ness  must  continue  till  the  corn  crop  matures.  W 
a  continuation  of  the  pre-ent  aid,  some  sort  o 
crop  may  hi  planted,  as  the  water  falls;  but  wi 
out  bread  and  meat,  neither  industry  nor  energy  ( 
accomplish  much.  Thousand;  of  acres  will  yet 
planted  i  i  corn  and  co'iou,  if  subsistence  be 
denied,  and,  if  thus  planted,  the  planters  will 
turn  become  contributors  to  the  nation's  weal.  N| 
Orleans  with  her  already  large  share  of  the  burd; 
is  financially  unable  to  furnish  the  relief  need 
The  owners  of  the  land,  cut  off  from  all  sources 
credit,  are  unable  of  themselves  to  feed  their  fai 
lies,  much  1 'ss  those  who  incidentally  dppenduj 
them.  It  follows  that  all  ages,  colors  and  clag 
would  alike  become  the  vi  tims  of  distress  if 
bounty  of  more  favored  localities  be  denied." 

Capital  Punishment  in  Belgium. — The  exp{ 
ences  of  Belgium  seem  to  continue  to  be  favora 
to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Forty  ye 
ago,  for  a  period  of  four  yars — 1830  to  1834, 
elusive — capital  punishment  was  praciically,  j 
thoug]]  not  by  statue,  abolished  in  Belgium,  and  ) 
execution  took  place  during  that  time.  But  in  |? 
nr^xt  five  years,  endiug  1839,  four  executions  w  ? 
permitted  to  take  place.  Bat  so  far  from  this  pr - 
iag  a  means  of  increasing  public  security,  it  Is 
found  that  the  numbers  had  increased  nearly  l|f 
per  cent,  in  the  second  period  as  compared  with  e 
first.  Since  this  experiment,  Bel^^iura  has  aln  t 
entirely  relinquished  the  iuflictioa  of  capital  pun  r 
ment,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  recently  to  ihe 
re  ary  of  the  London  Howard  Association,  '. 
VischerS;  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Government  - 
marks:  "  The  commission  of  grave  crimes  is  evij- 
where  dimiaishing  in  Belgium,  and  it  is  a  n  - 
worthy  circums  a  ice,  that  for  nearly  eleven  j  s 
no  execution  has  taken  place  in  the  country." 

The  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocji, 
which  are  now  asking  our  Govf  rnment  to  estabib 
a  protectorate  over  them,  are  reported  to  be  \y 
fertile.  They  claim  an  export  trade  of  dried  co"j- 
nuts  amounting  to  $3,000,000  every  year.  Bi:Q 
fruit  and  bananas  abound,  and  spic-ry  is  so  alj- 
dant  as  to  load  the  air  with  perfume.  There  is  e 
good  harbor  at  Paiyo  Pago— land  protected  and  i- 
tir^^ly  safe.  It  is  in  the  track  of  c  mmercebetv  n 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu  and  the  South  Amer  u 
ports  on  one  side,  and  New  Zealand,  Australia  jd 
Southern  Polynesia  on  the  other.  [ 

The  Southern  Methodists,  in  conference  ass i'- 
b!ed,have  taken  a  decided  position  on  the  temper,  |;e 
question.  By  a  vote  of  325  to  38,  the  ContVrenof  l^^ 
adopted  a  minority  report,  providing  that  any  pe  j'O 
making,  buying,  selling,  or  using  as  a  beverage,  ly 
intoxicariog  liquors,  shall  be  upon  convictioi  e- 
barred  from  membership  in  the  church.  If  tl 
fourths  of  the  local  conferences  concur  in  is 
action,  it  will  become  bindiug  upon  all. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  herj  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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N  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  ETC., 
OF  MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  244.) 

I  then,  wishing  him  the  compliment  of  the 
ght,  returned,  desiring  to  remain  steadfast 
what  I  apprehended  was  my  duty ;  but 
hen  at  home,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
the  small  assurance  I   had  given  my 
iend ;  and  more  so,  on  what  an  odd  appear- 
ce,  for  a  Quaker,  I  had  made  ;  for,  besides 
y  speech,  I  went  in  full  trim.    I  had  on  my 
nop,  rings  on  my  fingers,  and  ear  rings  in 
f  ears;  my  clothes,  indeed,  were  black-and- 
lite  crape  mourning,  which  I  wore  for  my 
loved  sister,  and  therefore  my  linen  was 
ithout  lace ;  neither  was  I  thoughtful,  at 
lis  time,  about  my  outward  dress,  my  work 
T  more  within ;  neither  did  my  friend  regard 
appearance  so  much  as  to  make  him  over- 
»k  the  intentions  of  my  heart,  for  Samuel 
ay  told  me,  the  next  time  he  saw  me,  that 
Toft  said  he  was  satisfied  there  was  that 
-hin  me  that  would  prevail  on  me  to  lay 
'  compliments  aside  ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  I 
:nd  it  my  place  so  to  do,  which  I  must 
ve  to  mention — a  probable  reason  why  I 
3  not  allowed  to  give  my  friend  a  fuller 
urance— and  which  may  also  show  how 
Qd  I  was  to  my  own  state,  and  how  much 
■d  I  had  to  crave  the  illuminating  ray  of 
nne  light  to  steer  my  course  by,  for,  though 
Jemed  to  myself  to  be  quite  fixed  in  my 


purpose,  yet  I  soon  found,  by  experience, 
how  weak  I  was. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  dear  brother, 
who  kindly  gave  us  a  visit  on  the  death  of 
ray  sister.  The  letter  gave  me  an  account 
that  he  had  heard  from  my  uncle— the  melan- 
choly affair  that  was  amongst  us — describing 
the  fanatical  and  fantastical  deportment  of 
those  I  was  about  joining  with  ;  the  utter  mis- 
take they  lay  under  in  respect  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  and  giving  me  a  kind  invitation  to 
come  to.  him,  with  a  promise  to  take  care  of 
me  and  my  fortune.  He  affectionately  men- 
tioned an  opportunity  he  had  of  placing  me 
with  a  near  relation  of  his  wife's,  who  was  a 
milliner  in  the  city,  if  I  liked  that  business  ; 
and  concluded  in  much  brotherly  love,  and 
with  desires  for  my  welfare  every  way. 

This  so  sensibly  touched  the  natural  aflTec- 
tion  I  had  for  him,  that,  had  I  not  been 
favored,  from  the  Most  High,  with  a  sight  of 
the  snare  which  my  enemy  had  laid  for  me,  I 
should  certainly  have  accepted  of  this  offer 
from  my  only  brother,  the  consideration  of 
whose  love,  in  this  instance,  and  of  the  grief 
I  had  given  my  other  near  and  dear  relations, 
caused  me  to  turn  my  exercises  round  and 
round  again,  and  to  introspect  the  cause 
thereof.  In  this  affecting  survey,  many  were 
my  secret  supplications  to  the  Lord  for  His 
preservation  and  assi-tance,  that  thereby 
the  enemy  might  be  defeated  in  all  his  strat- 
agems. 
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Thus  was  I  attacked  on  my  weakest  side ; 
for  this  tender  treatment  from  my  brother, 
and  my  uncle's  three  last  visits,  gave  me 
more  affectionate  concern  than  all  their  abuses. 
But  now  I  was  to  answer  the  letter,  and  I  did 
it  so  thoroughly,  according  to  that  wisdom 
which  my  Heavenly  Father  was  pleased  to 
favor  me  with,  that  I  never  heard  any  more 
from  my  brother  on  that  subject ;  but,  when- 
ever afterwards  he  wrote  to  me,  it  was  in 
great  love  and  respect. 

I  had,  through  the  condescensions  of  the 
inexpressible  love  of  my  God,  surmounted 
many  difficulties  and  doubtings  in  my  own 
mind;  yet  had  I  divers  trials  still  to  wade 
through,  as  now  will  appear. 

The  alteration  of  my  speech  was  in  this 
manner  :  one  morning,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  a 
weighty  exercise  came  closely  over  my  mind  ; 
and  as  I  waited  to  know  the  cause,  it  came 
before  my  view  that  I  must  use  the  plain  lan- 
uage.  I  had  this,  at  times,  under  my  notice 
efore,  and  now  had  hardly  time  to  reconsider 
the  thing,  and  prove  it  was  the  truth,  ere  my 
aunt  knocked.  I  knew  her  step,  which  made 
me  tremble,  and,  therefore,  made  no  great 
haste  to  dress  ;  but  as  I  knew  I  must  submit, 
I  went  towards  the  door,  saying.  Who  is  there? 
What  dost  thou  want  ?  She  said.  Let  me  in, 
and  I  vv^ill  tell  thee.  I  did  not  in  the  least 
question  that ;  and  she  quickly  let  me  know 
it,  by  many  threatenings  of  what  she  would 
do  if  ever  I  thou'd  her  again.  I  could  not 
but  think  it  was  a  very  hard  allotment  to  me 
that  I  must  begin  this  required  alteration 
with  my  aunt ;  yet,  from  the  satisfaction  which 
I  felt  in  my  own  breast,  I  was  encouraged  in 
the  truth,  and  from  that  time  I  did  not  shrink 
from  that  part  of  my  testimony,  except  to 
my  aunt,  who  I  did  no  ways  delight  to  vex, 
and  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  evaded 
the  singular  language ;  and  yet,  rather  than 
use  the  plural,  would  many  times  break  the 
thread  of  our  discourse,  till  I  plainly  saw  it 
would  not  do,  and  that  I  must  either  break 
my  peace,  or  commit  myself  to  my  aunt's 
fury.  This  I  soon  experienced,  from  using 
the  word  thee  to  her :  it  so  inflamed  her  that, 
as  there  stood  a  fire-shovel  in  her  way,  she 
took  it  up,  and  struck  at  me.  My  sister  being 
in  the  little  room,  catched  hold  of  it,  or  she 
would  probably  have  done  as  she  had  threat 
ened,  for  the  room  or  cicset  behind  the  shop 
was  so  narrow  that  I  had  no  room  to  draw 
back. 

Thus  was  I  once  more  preserved ;  but  had 
reason  to  fear  I  should  yet  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  my  aunt  to  much  disgrace,  as  she 
often  declared  she  believed  it  no  more  sin  to 
kill  me  than  a  dog. 

I  found  she  had  heard  of  my  being  advised 
to  leave  the  town  ;  and,  I  believe,  I  suffered 


much  for  that  kindness  of  my  friends.  M 
aunt's  hopes  seemed  now  that  either  the 
would  draw  me,  or  she  should  drive  me  oi 
of  the  town,  saying,  if  I  would  be  a  Quake: 
I  should  not  be  one  in  her  sight.    And  no\ 
again,  I  had  the  former  kind  proffer  renewed 
P.  Meller  sent  me  an  invitation  to  come  1 
Whitehaugh,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  till  m 
aunt  should  be  better  reconciled.    This  wa 
indeed,  a  kind  invitation  from  one  that 
had  never  spoken  to  ;  and  I  might  have  gon 
for  any  business  or  school  that  I  then  haj 
for  my  aunt's  behaviour  had  so  frightened  t| 
scholars  that  their  parents  thought  fit  to  kel 
them  at  home ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  t1 
sake  of  seeing  one  called  a  Quaker,  I  shou 
hardly  have  sold  so  many  trifles  as  I  dit 
but  there  seemed  a  general  curiosity  to  s 
me.    Standing,  thus,  as  an  object  of  disda 
and  derision,  I  could  willingly  have  accept" 
the  kind  invitation  of  my  friends ;  yet,  whj 
I  cast  my  eye  toward  the  Captain  of  my  sah 
tion,  I  found  I  had  not  liberty  to  move ;  ar 
therefore,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  th( 
kindness,  passed  it  by.    Another  proof  ofcl 
aunt's  unguarded  passion  soon  after  occurnj 
which  was  this  :  we  were  sitting  together 
the  little  room,  as  we  very  often  did,  and 
was  drawing  towards  the  middle  of  the  nig" 
when,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  g 
obliged  me  to  use  that  language  which  s 
could  not  bear,  and  a  brass  candlestick  stai 
ing  betwixt  us,  she  flung  it  at  me  with  su 
force  that  it  dinged  against  the  wall ;  I  b 
just  time  to  see  her  intention,  and,  by  bowi 
my  body,  escaped  the  blow.  Thus  did  Davi 
God  again  preserve  me,  for  the  sake  of 
stem  of  Jesse,  that  now  began  to  bud  wit 
my  breast ;  and  although  I  stood  here 
jeopardy  of  body,  yet  was  I  mercifully  } 
served  in  stability  of  soul,  and  in  a  suppti 
ing  belief  that  I  was  in  the  way  of  my  dij 
and  favored  with  hope,  as  an  anchor,  in  i 
assurance,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
mit  the  death  of  the  mortal  part.  He  wo| 
be  pleased  to  let  His  mercy  light  on  my 
mortal  soul,  and  I  would  die  as  a  martyii 
my  faith  in  Christ ;  yet  a  fear  for  my  a 
prevailed  over  me,  and  though  I  had  (| 
cealed  her  carriage  towards  me  as  mucJ 
possible,  yet  this  I  durst  not  conceal,  le 
should  be  chargeable  with  the  consequenc 
therefore  desired  my  sister  to  tell  my  unci 
this  violent  actiop,  and  my  fears.    He , 
turned  for  answer,  that  whatever  treatraei 
met  with  was  good  enough  for  me ;  and  £, 
my  aunt,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  he 
home. 

The  grief  that  I  passed  under,  for  fea 
my  aunt's  going  quite  distracted,  was  gif 
and  the  bowings-down  of  soul  and  body  f 
frequent,  with  earnest  supplications  tof> 
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Almighty  for  the  preservation  of  us  both  : 
she  in  her  senses,  and  me  in  the  way  of  my 
duty  towards  Him,  and  in  a  justifiable  be- 
haviour to  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  believe  my 
uncle  had,  at  that  time,  more  compassion  for 
me  than  he  would  suffer  to  be  seen  :  he  had 
my  aunt  talked  to,  and  would  not  suffer  her 
to  come  at  such  unseasonable  hours  again  ; 
for  she  had  several  times  before  spent  most 
)f  the  night  with  me  alone,  and  what  I  then 
received  from  her,  the  Almighty  knows,  and, 
indeed,  did  make  it  up  to  me  in  her  recon- 
jiliation  afterwards. 

Her  nightly  visits  here  ended;  but  they  had 
jeen  so  long  continued,  late  and  early,  that  I 
lad  habituated  myself  to  spend  the  nights  (as 
[  used  to  keep  a  fire)  in  the  little  closet.  I 
lat  much  there,  and,  when  it  was  bed-time  (if* 
'ny  aunt  was  absent),  would  put  my  candle 
|)ut  and  sit  as  still  as  I  could,  lest  I  should  be 
uspected  of  keeping  disorderly  hours. 

I  had  here  no  intimate  to  converse  with  or 
encourage  me,  and  was  left  as  a  person  quite 
done ;  but  the  immediate  visitations  ot  Di- 
l^ine  favor,  at  times,  did  most  graciously 
istablish  my  faith,  and,  when  almost  over- 
vhelmed,  would,  in  the  condescend ings  of  His 
iompassion,  direct  my  mind  to  some  passage 
Q  the  Scriptures  for  my  consolation  ;  and  I 
eldom  read  or  contemplated  on  them  with- 
ut  tears,  yet  how  quickly  did  I  lose  the 
ight  and  effect  of  these  favors  ;  whilst,  like 
traveller  driven  away  from  the  haven  of 
is  happiness  by  contrary  winds,  I  was  forced 
y  grief  into  a  confusion  of  thoughts,  and 
save  frequently  sat  under  the  violent  sugges- 
ons  of  the  enemy  tilTtwo,  three,  four,  or  five 
li  the  morning,  and  was  sometimes  no  sooner 
ri  1  bed  than  my  aunt  would  call  me  up.  It 
J  !  .hardly  credible  how  little  sleep  I  went 
Pf  lith  ;  but,  surely,  I  sympathized  with  my  uncle 
i  ad  aunt  in  the  affliction  I  gave  them.  My 
1  leat  was  to  me  as  trifling  as  my  sleep, 
»  iherein  I  proved  on  what  a  little  nature  will 
fi  ibsist ;  my  meals  were  no  way  constant,  a 
ij  it  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  little  water, 
i|  •  a  little  milk  and  bread-and-butter,  with  a 
sh  of  tea,  were  my  only  food  for  months  ; 
i  )r  had  I  any  desire  after  anything  else,  till 
jcessity  obliged  me  to  alter  ray  course. 

I  (To  be  continued.) 


'Condensed  Argument. — A  very  cele- 
iated  Scotch  divine  says  : — ''The  world  we 
lhabit  must  have  had  an  origin ;  that  origin 
!|iist  have  consisted  in  a  cause ;  that  cause 
bst  have  been  intelligent;  that  intelligence 
iiist  have  been  efficient ;  that  efficiency  must 
*ve  been  ultimate  ;  that  ultimate  power  must 
■ve  been  Supreme,  and  that  which  always 

s  and  is  Supreme,  we  know  by  the  name  of 

)d." 

i 


RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS. 

The  party  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Cum- 
min?, lately  a  sembled  in  New  York  city, 
have  revised  the  Rubrics  and  the  Book  of 
Prayer,  and  expunged  from  the  marriage  ser- 
vice the  words,  "with  all  ray  worldly  goods 
I  thee  endow.''  The  Christian  Union,  com- 
menting on  this,  says  : 

"  Seeing  it  is  not  well  for  the  prayer-book 
to  say  one  thing,  and  the  law- book  another, 
it  is  perhaps  wisdom  on  this  point  to  bring 
the  Church  and  State  into  line. 

Again,  in  the  concluding  prayer,  the  pas- 
sage, '  that  as  Isaac  and  Rebecca  lived  faith- 
fully together,  so  may  these  persons  surely 
perform  and  keep  the  vow  and  covenant  be- 
tween them  made,'  is  dropped  as  'inappro- 
priate.' In  the  patriarchal  marital  relations 
of  old,  when  the  wife  was  but  the  first  and 
most  honored  servant  of  her  lord,  it  was  per- 
haps perfectly  natural  for  her  to  seek  by  strat- 
agem and  deceit  the  darling  wish  of  her 
heart.  Rebecca's  device  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  her  favorite  son  is  not  hallowed  by 
the  record  where  it  stands.  The  cunning  of 
the  Hebrew  woman,  in  her  husband's  old  age 
and  infirmity,  is  surely  no  pattern  for  the 
young  wife  of  to  day.  This  blundering 
anachronism,  which  has  escaped  criticism 
hitherto  by  virtue  of  its  sweet,  devotional 
surrounding,  is  very  properly  excised  in  the 
new  ritual  of  the  Reformers.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  true  marriage  is  simply  the 
highest  of  all  good  fellowship,  based  on  mu- 
tual and  transparent  confidence.  Or,  rather, 
they  seem  about  to  recognize  it,  and  stop 
short.  For  the  words,  '  man  and  wife,'  they 
substitute  husband  and  wife,  as  a  clearer  ex- 
pression of  the  relation.  Though  ma^m  and 
husband  are  convertible  terms  in  the  old 
German  speech,  and  ma7m  and  weib  are  hus- 
band and  wife. 

But,  while  they  were  about  it,  why  could 
they  not  have  stricken  out  three  little  words, 
alike  degrading  to  the  husband  who  receives 
the  vow  and  the  wife  who  pledges  it — '  And 
to  obey?' 

Why  should  not  it  be  an  equal  promise  ? 
Why  should  the  wife  pledge  herself  to  obey 
when  it  is  beyond  all  human  prediction  to 
forecast  the  terms  or  the  nature  of  her  obe- 
dience, and  when  it  is  very  certain  that  she 
will  not  unless  she  chooses,  and  when  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  she  could  obey,  even  if  she 
would  ? 

Marriage  is,  and  is  not,  an  apprenticeship 
for  life.  It  is  in  onesen?e;  in  that  the  husband 
and  wife  are  mutual  learners  and  teachers, 
and  that  the  journey  work  goes  on  through 
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life.  It  is  not  an  apprenticeship  in  the  sense 
of  master  and  servant,  which  the  promise  to 
obey  converts  it  to.  Individuality  in  opinion, 
harmony  in  action,  make  the  only  marriage 
worth  the  name. 

In  the  simple  service  of  the  Quaker  Church, 
the  word  obey  does  not  enter.  Husband  and 
wife  pledge  each  other,  word  for  word,  alike, 
*  to  be  loving  and  faithful  until  death  shall 
separate  us.' 

What  concord  like  to  that  in  Quaker  house- 
holds !  What  sweet  serenity  of  wedded  peace ! 
The  Quaker  wife,  fettered  by  no  promise  to 
surrender  her  individuality  or  her  judgment, 
recognized  as  a  true  and  equal  help-meet,  is 
the  shining  exemplar  of  gracious  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  Looking  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household,  sharing  her  husband's  busi- 
ness counsels,  active  in  the  unworldly  atfairs 
of  her  sect,  organizing  and  managing  public 
charities,  lifting  up  her  voice  in  assemblies  of 
the  faithful,  we  think  of  her  always  as  vested 
in  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  lilies.  How 
much  of  this  faculty  of  '  affairs '  and  mod- 
est fearlessness  in  the  path  of  duty  does  not 
spring  directly  from  the  untrameled  conditions 
of  her  married  life  !  How  much  of  womanly 
growth  is  due  to  the  perfect  equality  in  which 
she  stands  serene  !  And  so  we  are  very  sorry 
that,  considering  all  things,  our  brethren, 
while  they  were  about  it,  did  not  expunge 
those  three  ugly  little  words,  'And  to  obey.'  " 

"  ONE  WORD  TO  THE  WOMEN." 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  in  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Register,  thus  appeals  to  her  own 
sex : 

"  But  this  very  cry — '  taxation  without 
representation' — such  a  good  battle-cry  as  it 
is,  and  such  wonderful  work  as  it  has  done  in 
the  world,  take  care  how  you  use  it  in  too 
narrow  a  sense,  with  too  singular  an  applica- 
tion. You  are  paying  taxes  all  the  time, 
thousands  of  you,  which  you  have  little  or  no 
share  in  imposing.  If  you  would  only  rebel 
against  these ! 

You  are  taxed  without  representation  in 
every  extravagance  of  luxury  or  ostentation 
which  sends  an  overbalance  of  money  out  of 
the  country,  and  raises  to  hardship  the  price 
of  every  indispensable,  homely  comfort. 

You  are  taxed  without  representation  by 
every  reckless  household  where  the  servants 
who  minister  to  its  indolence  and  pride  can 
have  pay  and  plunder  as  they  choose,  and 
then  turn  round  and  demoralize  the  rest  of 
their  class,  until  not  a  careful,  anxious,  over- 
burdened mother  of  a  family  among  you  can 
get  faithful,  permanent  assistance  for  reason- 
able wages  and  proper  kindness. 


You  are  taxed  without  representation,  you 
mothers  of  young  families,  in  every  foolish- 
ness of  fashion  and  entertainment  by  which 
your  children's  ideas  of  social  pleasure  are 
confused  and  perverted,  so  that  you  must 
either  strain  beyond  your  purse  and  con- 
science to  gratify  them,  or  else  deny  then; 
altogether  the  amusements  natural  to  theiij 
age. 

You  are  taxed  without  representation  bj 
all  things  which  make  false  standards,  anc 
trouble  life ;  by  the  things  which  hinder  mar 
riages  and  prevent  the  true  identification  o 
the  interests  of  men  and  women ;  by  the  thing 
which  separate  arbitrarily  class  from  class 
intercept  human  sympathies,  and  make  im 
possible  the  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other' 
needs;  by  the  things  which  set  aside,  o; 
undervalue,  or  bewilder  religion,  and  ignor 
the  direct  and  simple  love  of  God. 

Make  a  crusade  against  these,  you  who  ar 
true  and  single-minded!    Protest  and  pra| 
with  those  who  keep  up  falshnod  and  foolish; 
ness.    After  the  whiskey  is  all  poured  awaj! 
make  sacrifice  of  other  things  that  stimulat 
unwholesomely  and  dangerously.    See  whs 
you  can  do  against  the  poor  and  silly  liten 
ture  that  is  poisoning  mind  and  imaginatioi 
and  enfeebling  brain  and  conscience,  as  surel!i 
as  any  dram-drinking.    Show  young  girls  I 
better  and  more  beautiful  way.    Induce,  ol: 
ganize,  if  you  can,  in  neighborhoods,  a  returB 
to  the  old,  sweet  simplicities,  so  that  thelarg« 
modern  power  and  appliance  may  be  made  m 
reach  farther  and  help  more  than  they  dl' 
Try  if  a  nobler  living  may  not  go  far  to  sob«' 
the  terrible  problems  of  the  day  about  wh  i' 
is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus  of  women  I 
the  world,  and  the  need  of  their  making  mon^K, 
for  themselves,  and  laws  to  protect  their  moheBj 
See  if  it  be  not  possible  to  work  out  the  woriBJ 
on  God's  plan, — of  man  to  subdue  the  earB 
to  true  uses,  and  woman  to  help  and  bless  imt 
man.    See  if  this  will  not  come  natural]*" 
and,  of  course,  as   'all  things  are  addeB 
when  once  right  motive  is  established  at  tiP 
heart  of  things.    You  cannot  ever  straight^ 
out  a  snarl  by  pulling  or  winding  upon  W 
outside.    You  cannot  lay  even  work  upo^W 
jumble.    All  the  women,  and  all  their  wiiP' 
cannot  talk  or  legislate  society  into  the  haB^ 
mony  that  would  have  grown  by  this  timeB'? 
every  woman  had  been  the  spiritual  povK' 
&he  should  have  been  from  the  beginning,  ft 

Dear  women  of  Massachusetts — and  wottj 
everywhere,  who  are  rising  up  in  the  regeneB^ 
tion — in  the  name  of  the  Lord  whose  kiiW' 
dom  is  coming,  lay  your  axe  at  the  ^'Oo/Bj 
the  tree  !"  ■  ' 


True  religion  is  a  life  unfolded  within,]] 
a  life  forced  on  us  from  abroad. —  Chaimin\ 
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WATCfi  THE  BOOKS. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  mothers  and 
ruardians  exercise  anything  which  can  be 
ailed  watchful  care  as  to  what  books  and 
)apers  the  children  shall  read  ?  And  yet  the 
)ooksellers'  shelves  groan  under  the  weight  of 
he  most  dissipating,  weakening  and  insidious 
>ooks  that  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and 
ewspapers  which  ought  never  to  enter  any 
lecent  house  lie  on  the  table  of  many  a  fam- 
ly  sitting-room.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
rouble  to  examine  the  records  of  any  large 
irculating  library  will  be  astonished  at  the 
mmense  demand  which  there  is  for  these 
verage  novels.  And  in  our  parlors  and 
ambers  to  day  many  little  girls  are  curled 
1  corners,  poring  over  such  reading — 
tories  of  complicated  modern  society,  the 
ery  worst  kind  of  reading  for  a  child  ;  stories 
whose  exciting  pages  delight  in  painting  the 
)ve  of  the  sexes  for  each  other,  and  its  sen- 
lal  phases."  And  the  mothers  do  not  know 
hat  they  are  reading,  and  the  children  an- 
iver,  when  asked  what  they  read,  "  Oh !  any- 
ling  that  comes  along." 

Anna  C.  Brackett. 


CHANNING,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

om  an  Oration  by  Charles  Sumner,  delivered  at  Har- 
vard University^  in  1846. 

[  do  not  speak  of  him  as  the  divine,  although 
s  labors  might  well  have  earned  that  title 
so.  It  is  probable  that  no  single  mind  in 
ir  age  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  over 
leological  opinions.  But  I  pass  these  by, 
ithout  presuming  to  indicate  their  character, 
were  far  better,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell 
those  Christian  labors  which  should  not 
il  to  find  favor  alike  in  all  churches,  whether 
Rome,  Geneva,  Canterbury,  or  Boston. 
His  benificent  influence  has  been  widely  felt 
d  acknowledged.  His  words  have  been 
ard  and  read  by  thousands,  in  all  conditions 
life,  and  in  various  lands,  whose  hearts 
ive  been  touched  with  gratitude  towards  the 
eek  and  eloquent  upholder  of  divine  truth, 
n  American  traveller,  at  a  small  village  on 
leof  the  terraces  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Austrian 
yrol,  encountered  a  German,  who,  hearing 
at  his  companion  was  from  Boston,  inquired 
irnestly  after  Channingr,  saying  that  the  dif- 
tulty  of  learning  the  English  language  had 
en  adequately  repaid  by  the  delight  of  his 
Htings.  A  distinguished  stranger,  when 
»out  to  visit  this  country,  was  told  by  a  rela- 
ff^lii/e,  not  less  lovely  in  character  than  exalted 
f  condition,  that  she  envied  him  his  journey 
^x>r  two  objects,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  see 
'Niagara  and  Channing."  We  have  already 
served  that  a  critic  of  art  has  placed  him, 
a  grand  American  triumvirate,  with  All- 
m  and  Washington.    More  frequently — 


and  I  mention  this  simply  as  a  fact — he  has 
been  associated  with  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin ;  but,  unlike  Washington,  he  had  no  en- 
signs of  command  ;  unlike  Franklin,  he  was 
never  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  foreign  oflace. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  since  them 
any  American  has  exerted  greater,  if  equal, 
sway  over  his  fellow-men.  And  yet,  if  it  be 
asked  what  single  important  measure  he  has 
carried  to  a  successful  close,  I  could  not  an- 
swer. It  is  on  character  that  he  has  wrought 
and  is  still  producing  incalculable  changes. 
Multitudes,  on  whose  souls  neither  his  spoken 
nor  written  word  has  ever  fallen,  now  feel  its 
blessed  influence.  The  whole  country  and  age 
feel  itf. 

I  have  called  him  the  philanthropist,  the 
lover  of  man, — the  title  of  highest  honor  on 
earth,  "  I  take  goodness  in  this  sense,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  Essays,"  "  the  affecting 
of  the  weal  of  men,  which  is  what  the  Grecians 
call  Philanthropeia  This,  of  all  vir- 
tues and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest, 
being  the  character  of  the  Deity  ;  and  with- 
out it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched 
thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin." 
Lord  Bacon  was  right.  Confessing  the  attrac- 
tions of  scholarship,  awed  by  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  art,  our 
souls  bend  with  involuntary  reverence  before 
the  angelic  nature  that  seeks  ihe  good  of  his 
fellow-man.  Through  him  God  speaks.  On 
him  has  descended  in  especial  measure  the 
Divine  Spirit.  God  is  love ;  and  man,  in 
diffusive,  comprehensive  benevolence,  most 
nearly  resembles  Him.  In  heaven,  we  are 
told,  the  first  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the 
angels  of  love,  who  are  termed  Seraphim  ;  the 
second  to  the  angels  of  light,  who  are  termed 
Cherubim. 

I  have  called  him  the  philanthropist ;  he 
might  also  be  called  the  moralist,  for  he  was 
the  expounder  of  human  duties  ;  but  his  ex- 
position of  duties  was  no  common  service  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  His  morality,  ethe- 
realized  and  sublimed  by  Christian  love,  for- 
tified and  confirmed  by  Christian  righteous- 
ness, was  applied  with  unhesitating  frankness 
to  the  people  and  afl^airs  of  his  own  country 
and  age.  He  saw  full  well  that  it  were  vain 
to  declare,  in  general  terms,  the  blessings  of 
right  and  the  misery  of  wrong,  unless  the 
special  wrong  was  pointed  out  which  ought 
to  be  eradicated.  A  general  morality  is  apt 
to  be  inefficient.  Tamerlane  and  Napoleon 
might  both  join  in  general  praise  of  peace  and 
condemnation  of  war,  and  entitled  themselves 
to  be  enrolled,  with  Alexander  of  Russia,  as 
the  members  of  a  peace  society.  And  many 
people  satisfy  their  consciences  by  the  utter- 
ance of  general  truth,  warmed,  perhaps,  by 
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rhetorical  effort,  without  venturing  or  caring 
to  apply  it  practically  in  life.    This  was  not 
the  case  with  our  philanthropist.    He  sought 
to  bring  his  morality  to  bear  distinctly  and 
pointedly  upon  the  w^orld.    Nor  was  he  dis 
turbed  by  another  suggestion,   ^vhich  the 
moralist  often  encounters,  that  his  views  were 
sound  in  theory,  but  not  practical.    He  well 
knew  that  what  is  unsound  in  theory  must  be 
vicious   in  practice.    He  did  not  hesitate 
therefore,  to  fasten  upon  any  wrong  he  dis 
cerned,  and  attach  to  it  a  mark,  which,  like 
that  of  Cain,  can  never  be  wiped  from  its 
forehead.    His  philanthropy  was  morality  in 
action. 

As  a  moralist,  he  knew^  that  the  highest 
happiness  could  be  reached  only  by  following 
the  right;  and,  as  a  lover  of  man,  besought 
on  all  occasions  to  inculcate  this  supreme  duty. 
He  strove  to  impress  upon  States  and  nations 
the  important  truth,  that  they  w^ere  amen- 
able to  the  same  moral  law  as  individuals. 
This  proposition,  if  universally  recognized, 
would  open  the  gates  of  a  new  civilization. 
From  its  denial,  or  its  vague  and  imperfect 
acceptance,  come  national  sios.  The  princi- 
ples of  morality,  w-hich  first  possess  the  indi 
vidual,  slowly  pervade  the  body  politic  ;  and 
we  are  often  told,  in  extenuation  of  war  and 
conquest,  that  the  State  and  the  individual 
are  governed  by  separate  laws  of  right — that 
the  State  may  do  w^hat  an  individual  may  not 
do.  In  combating  this  pernicious  faliacy, 
Channing  did  important  service  to  the  State. 
He  helped  to  bring  Government  wdthin  the 
circle  of  Christian  duties,  and  instructed  the 
statesman  that  there  is  one  comprehensive 
rule  of  right,  binding  alike  on  public  and 
private  conscience.  ....  Beneficent  nature 
joins  with  the  moralist  in  declaring  the  uni- 
versality of  God's  laws;  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  morning  and 
evening  dews,  the  descending  showers,  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  breeze i  that  fan  our 
cheeks  and  bear  rich  argosies  from  shore  to 
shore,  the  careering  storm,  all  that  is  on  this 
earth, — nay,  more,  the  system  of  which  this 
earth  is  a  part,  and  the  infinitude  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  which  our  i-ystem  dwindles  to  a  grain 
of  sand,  all  declare  one  prevailing  law,  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  persons,  of  numbers,  of 
mass,  of  size. 

While  Channing  commended  this  truth,  he 
recognized  with  especial  fervor  the  rights  of 
men.  He  saw  in  our  institutions,  as  estab- 
lished in  17  76,  the  grand  animatiog  idea  of 
human  rights,  distinguishing  us  from  other 
countries.  It  was  this  idea  which,  first  appear- 
ing at  our  nativity  as  a  nation,  shone  on  the 
path  of  our  fathers  as  the  unaccustomed  star 
in  the  West,  which  twinkled  over  Bethlehem. 

Kindred  to  the  idea  of  human  rights  was 


that  other,  which  appears  so  often  in  his  writ' 
ings  as  to  seem  to  inspire  his  whole  philan- 
thropy— the  importance  of  the  individual  man. 
No  human  soul  was  so  abject  in  condition  as 
not  to  find  sympathy  and  reverence  from  him. 
He  confessed  his  brotherhood  with  all  God's 
children,  although  separated  from  them  by 
rivers,  mountains  and  seas — although  a  torrid 
sun  had  left  upon  them  an  unchangeable 
Ethiopian  skin.    Filled  by  this  thought,  he 
sought  in  all  that  he  did  to  promote  their  ele 
vation  and  happiness.     He  yearned  to  dc 
good—to  be  a  spring  of  life  and  light  to  hig 
fellow-men.    "  I  see  nothing  worth  living 
for,"  he  said,  "but  the  divine  virtue,  whict 
endures  and  surrenders  all  things  for  truth, 
duty  and  mankind."    In  this  spirit,  so  lon^ 
as  he  lived,  he  was  ever,  through  good  repor 
and  evil  report,  the  champion  of  humanity. 
.  In  the  cause  of  education  and  of  temper 
ance,  he  was  an  earnest  laborer.  He  saw  ho"^ 
essential  was  knowledge  to  a  people  who  gov 
erned  themselves — that  without  it  the  righ' 
of  voting  would  be  a  dangerous  privilege,  anc 
that  with  it  the  State  would  be  elevated,  am 
the  means  of  happiness  and  power  infinitel; 
diffused.      His  vivid  imagination  saw  thi 
blight  of  intemperance,  and  exposed  it  iij 
glowing  colors.    In  these  causes  he  was  susl 
tained   by  the  kindly  sympathy  of  thosj 
among  whom  he  lived. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Noble  Sentiments. — Condemn  no  man  foj 
not  thinking  as  you  think.    Let  every  on 
enjoy  the  full  and  free  liberty  of  thinking  fol 
himself.    Let  every  man  use  his  own  judgJ 
ment,  since  every  man  must  give  an  accour| 
of  himself  to  God.    Abhor  every  approacl 
in  any  kind  of  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  pers| 
cution.    If  you  cannot  reason  or  persuade  i 
man  into  the  truth, never  attempt  to  force  hii| 
into  it.  If  love  will  not  compel  him,  leave  hii| 
to  God,  the  Judge  of  all. — John  Wesley. 


From  "Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner." 
CHRISTIAN  SYMPATHY. 

The  power  of  sympathy  over  the  humaj 
heart,  and  more  especially  over  the  hearts 
the  young,  is  a  truth  which  none  who  ha^j 
studied  human  nature  will  gainsay ;  yet 
there  not  room  amongst  us  as  a  church  fori 
deeper  recognition  of  this,  in  its  bearing 
the  Christian  ministry?    The  most  powerf| 
exposition  of  Divine  truth  may  fall  short 
its  effect,  if  it  lack  those  words  of  tender  ar| 
earnest  personal  appeal  which  would  bring 
home  to  the  individual  conscience  of  til 
hearers  ;  but  to  be  enabled  thus  to  addrej 
different  states  there  must  be  sympathy  wii 
them. 

Our  early  Friends  seem  to  have  been 
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iiarkably  "dipped"  into  the  state  of  those 
rhom  they  addressed,  and  to  this,  under  the 
Mvine  blessing,  may  in  large  measure  be 
ttributed  the  gathering  power  of  their  minis- 
y.  The  experience  of  one  whose  heart  has 
ieen  given  to  the  Lord,  whose  powers  have 
seen  employed  in  His  service,  and  who  has 
imself  long  proved  the  faithfulness,  and  love, 
nd  power  of  the  Master  whom  he  serves, 
lust  differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  those 
ho  are  but  commencing  their  Christian  jour- 
ey,  or  who  have  not  given  up  all  for  Christ, 
fow  important,  then,  for  the  overseers  of  the 
iock  to  remember  all  the  way  by  which  they 
tave  themselves  been  led  through  the  wilder- 
ess,  that  the  hearts  which  are  yearning  for 
empathy  may  feel  that  it  flows  forth  towards 
lem ! 

I  For  the  Christian  life  is  not  all  sunshine  ; 
has  its  times  of  temptation  and  conflict,  un- 
isclosed,  probably,  to  the  dearest  earthly 
iend ;  seasons  when  the  disciple  is  called  to 
ve  some  proof  of  his  allegiance,  and  when 
lat  which  is  comparable  to  the  surrender 
•  all  is  required.  How  helpful  at  such  times, 
those  who  are  treading  this  solitary  path, 
the  voice  of  sympathy  from  the  Christian 
inister,  speaking,  from  the  depths  of  his 
vn  experience,  not  only  of  trial,  but  of 
jliverance ! 

1  How  many  of  those  who  are  exercising 
eir  gifts  to  the  edification  of  the  church, 
ive  themselves  been  helped  by  such  sympa- 
y  in  early  life  !  How  many  lips  have  first 
sen  opened  in  the  ministry  after  the  secret 
nflict  has  been  described  and  the  needed 
unsel  given,  either  in  public  or  in  private ! 
«5  Ind  if  any  of  these,  in  looking  back  into  the 
"ist,  can  recur  to  a  time  when  they  lived  in 
.^relessness  and  sin,  loving  the  world  and  the 
lings  of  the  world,  and  resisting  the  convic- 
ms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  until,  in  the  infinite 
ve  of  Christ,  their  Saviour,  they  were 
ucked  as  brands  from  the  fire  ;  surely  such 
perience  must  have  prepared  them  to  speak 
ithfully,  and  yet  with  deep  sympathy,  to 
ose  who  may  be  treading  the  same  danger- 
s  path. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  welfare  of 
r  church  is  deeply  involved.    We  hear  the 
vc  expressed,  and  facts  seemed  to  show  that 
lis  not  groundless,  that  our  younger  mem- 
Irs  are   losing  their  attachment  to  the 
brch  to  which  they  belong  ;  that  other 
annels  are  absorbing  those  gifts,  and  that 
'  jterest,  which  are  so  much  needed  for  the 
i^Jlding  up  of  our  religious  Society.    But  if 
[■is  be  so,  is  there  not  a  cause?    For  if  the 
i]«mng  do  not  find,  within  our  borders,  the 
Moapathy  which  they  crave,  they  will  be 
■  :ely  to  seek  it  elsewhere ;  whilst  in  propor- 
,1  n  to  the  help  they  have  themselves  received 


amongst  us,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  their 
difficulties  and  conflicts  and  temptations  have 
been  understood,  and  handled  with  a  wise  and 
loving  sympathy  by  those  who  are  over 
them  in  the  Lord,"  will  be  their  attachment 
to  this  section  of  the  church,  and  their  desire 
to  be  made  instruments  of  blessing  therein. 

S. 


Great  Ideas  and  Small  Duties. — A 
soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  best  performs 
small  duties.  The  divinest  views  of  life  pene- 
trate most  clearly  into  the  meanest  emergen- 
cies. So  far  from  petty  principles  being  best 
proportioned  to  petty  trials,  a  heavenly  spirit 
taking  up  its  abode  with  us  can  alone  sustain 
well  the  daily  toils,  and  tranquilly  pass  the 
humiliations  of  our  condition.  Even  in  in- 
tellectual culture,  the  ripest  knowledge  is  the 
best  qualified  to  instruct  the  most  complete 
ignorance.  So,  the  trivial  services  of  social 
life  are  the  best  performed,  and  the  lesser 
particles  of  domestic  happiness  are  most  skil- 
fully organized,  by  the  deepest  and  fairest 
heart. 


CRAP 

FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  following  letter,  received  by  her  friends 
from  A.  C.  M,,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  memory  of  Patience 
Smith,  and  worthy  of  publication  : 

Hudson,  Sixth  mo.  3d,  1874. 

Dear  Friend, — A  telegram  reached  me  last 
evening,  saying  that  the  "  funeral  of  Patience 
Smith  would  take  place  on  the  4th  inst." 

Well,  she  has  been  gathered  to  the  "church 
of  the  first-born,"  being  of  the  numbei*  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  cause  to  have  doubts  or  fears  on 
her  account.  No !  Very  far  from  that  ;  but 
we  mourn  for  ourselves.  We  mourn  that  one 
so  good,  so  pure,  and  so  useful  has  been 
called  away  from  us.  We  ask,  who  are  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  loved  and  devoted  ones, 
who  are  so  frequently  being  called  from  our 
midst?  They  have  done  the  work  of  their 
day  most  nobly.  Who  are  to  come  up  in 
their  stead  to  the  "  Help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty?" — against  that  mighty  flood  of 
evil,  which  is  stalking  over  the  land  in  mid- 
day. 

This  dear  departed  one  never  appeared 
publicly  as  a  minister,  and  yet,  if  ever  there 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  and  an  advo- 
cate of  truth,  she  was  one.  She  was  ever 
found  on  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy,  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
down-trodden  of  the  earth ;  and  the  poor,  the 
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outcast,  and  the  afflicted  may  well  say,  "  In 
thee  we  have  lost  a  devoted  friend."  But 
her  loss  is  not  only  felt  by  these,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  religious  body  have,  for  them- 
selves, deep  cause  to  mourn  the  departure  of 
their  dear  Iriend.  Most  especially  do  we  need 
her  cheerful  presence  in  our  gatherings  ;  we 
need  her  devoted  labors  as  an  incentive  to 
others  to  come  forward  and  devote  their 
talents  and  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  truth. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  20,  1874. 

The  Public  Ledger. — We  have  received 
from  the  publisher  a  package  of  documents, 
giving  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  Public  Ledger  from 
its  tirst  issue,  as  the  pioneer  of  cheap  journal- 
ism, to  the  present  time. 

The  newspaper  has  become  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  the  morning  meal ;  few  that  live 
within  reach  of  one  are  willing  to  forego  the 
phasure  of  knowing  just  what  is  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  drinking  in  the 
details  of  the  very  latest  items  of  intelligence 
with  the  coffee  they  sip  for  breakfast.  And 
the  power  that  is  wielded  by  the  daily  press 
can  scarcely  be  realized.  Jf  its  scope  is  broad 
and  catholic ;  if  its  tone  is  pure  and  lofty,  it 
exerts  an  influence  second  to  none,  in  mould- 
ing and  strengthening  the  convictions  of  men. 

Of  all  such  papers  published  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  that, 
for  excellence  and  cheapness,  surpasses  the 
Public  Ledger,  as  it  is  conducted  by  its  pres- 
ent proprietor. 

From  a  small  penny  sheet,  first  issued  in 
1836,  a  copy  of  which  lies  on  our  table,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  large  and  prosperous  daily 
journal,  with  a  circulation  of  over  90,000 
copies,  and,  under  present  management,  is 
free  from  anything  that  is  objectionable. 

The  editorials  are  excellent  and,  generally 
commend  themselves  to  the  better  judgment 
and  clear  sense  of  right  in  all  unprejudiced 
minds,  and  are  doubtless  working  in  a  quiet 
but  sure  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  tone 
of  thought,  and  the  elevation  in  the  social 
scale  of  the  toiling  masses. 

The  man  who  has  the  genius  to  conceive, 
and  the  business  ability  to  carry  forward, 


such  an  enterprise  as  the  Ledger  now  is,  holds 
a  powerful  lever  that  must  lift  the  substratum 
of  society  to  a  nearer  plane  with  himself,  and 
awaken  a  more  earnest  desire  for  greater  ex- 
cellence in  those  who  are  thus  daily  fed  on 
earnest  thoughtful  words,  and  have  presented 
to  their  minds  clear  and  forcible  views  on 
every  topic  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
community  without  party  limitations. 

The  Public  Ledger  has  ever  been  fearless 
and  outspoken  for  the  right,  even  in  the 
darkest  and  stormiest  times,  and  it  has  well 
earned  the  place  it  now  holds  among  the 
daily  papers  of  our  city. 


MARRIED. 

WEBSTER— CONARD.— On  the  26th  of  Fifth 
month,  1874,  with  the  approbation  of  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting, at  the  house  of  Charles  H.  Thomas, 
Christiana,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Jesse  Webster  an^ 


DIED. 

BARIGHT.— At  her  residence  in  Quaker  Street^ 
on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1874,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, Diana  S.  Baright,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age  y 
a  member  of  Duanesburgh  Monthly  Meeting. 

SMITH. — At  her  residence  in  Quaker  Street,  on, 
the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  1874,  after  a  brief  illness, 
Patience  Smith,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Duanesburgh  Monthly  Meeting,  formerly 
a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

Quiet  and  unob-rusive,  these  two  sisters  were  de- 
sirous of  conforming  their  lives  to  the  golden  rule, 
by  ministering  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
others.  Earnest  were  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  sincere  their  desires  that 
something  might  be  done  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
crime,  and  injustice,  and  wrong-doing  so  fearfully 
flooding  the  land  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  vice.  The  subject  of  right  education  claimed 
their  warm  interest.  In  their  intercourse  with 
others,  they  were  kind  and  affectionate,  and  were 
constantly  recommending  purity  of  life  by  their 
own  shining  examples. 

CLIFFTON.— On  the  1st  of  Fifth  mo.,  1874, at  her 
residence  in  Quakertown,  N.  J., RebeccaCliflfton.  She 
was  a  devoted  sister,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  genial 
companion.  Her  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  in  these  re- 
lations, but  also  in  the  faithful  band  of  Friends,, 
who  have  been  struggling  for  years  past  to  keep  up 
their  little  meeting  at  that  place,  which,  from  occa- 
sional removals  to  other  localities  and  removals  by 
death,  from  time  to  time,  will,  ere  long,  literally 
place  them  in  the  position  of  being  only  the  "two 
or  three  "  left  there  to  assemble. 

GRIFFITH.— At  her  residence  in  Boston,  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  of  "  heart  dispase,"  on  the  28th  of  Fifth 
month,  1874,  Mary  W.  Griffith,  aged  nearly  70  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  Boston  Preparative  and  East 
Hamburg  Monthly  Meetings,  and  an  elder  of  the 
latter  for  several  years. 

She  was  dipped  into  sympathy  for  the  lonely  and 
sorrowful,  and  often  bad  a  word  of  counsel  and 
encouragement  for  such.  She  was  much  beloved 
by  her  neighbors,  and  being  somewhat  remote  frons 
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Friends  and  amjnest  other  denominations,  fre- 
quently yisited  tbem  upon  missions  of  love,  and 
sometimes  had  the  living  word  of  admonition  and 
solemn  supplication  to  pour  forth  in  their  midst, 
and,  at  times,  in  our  own  meetings,  her  voice  was 
heard,  to  our  comfort  and  edification.  Her  end 
was  peace,  and  death  had  no  terrors  for  her. 

LEVICK  — On  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst.,  Wm. 
M.  Levick,  in  his  54th  year;  a  valued  member  of 
Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting, 

WILSON.— On  the  15th  of  Fifth  month,  1874,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Mortimer  Thomp- 
son, near  Purcellsville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  of  dropsy, 
Elizabeth  N.  Wilson,  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Wilson, 
in  the  76(h  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of 
Goose  Creek  monthly  Meeting. 

For  several  months  preceding:  her  death,  she  was 
a  great  sufferer,  but  she  bore  it  with  that  patient 
resignation  that  comes  of  a  well-spentlifeand  a  con- 
science void  of  offence.  As  the  cords  which  bind  the 
spiritual  life  to  its  clay  tenement  slackened  their 
hold,  she  watche(3  and  hailed  with  delight  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  when  the  solemn  hour 
arrived,  peacefully  yielded  her  spirit  to  the  God 
who  gave  it,  and  gently  sank  to  rest  in  the  full 
assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 
As  neighbor  and  friend,  ehe  was  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her;  as  a  Christian  mother,  her  tender- 
ness and  love  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  be- 
reaved children,  who  were  ever  the  objects  of  her 
affectionate  devotion.  Full  of  years,  and  estimable 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  she  has  gone  bence,  and 
her  good  works  will  live  after  her,  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  her  numerous  circle  of  relations  and 
friends,  who  now  sorrow  at  her  death. 

HOWELL.— Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  at  Camden,  Delaware,  Thomas  H.  Howell,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Camden 
Monthly  Meeting. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  NEW 

YORK  YEARLY  MEETING  OP  1874. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs  report 
that  they  have  given  attention  to  their  ap- 
pointment as  way  opened  during  the  past 
year. 

Early  in  Sixth  month  last,  we  received  a 
communication  from  Superintendent  Barclay 
White,  enclosing  the  resignation  of  Howard 
White  as  U.  S.  Agent  for  the  Winnebagoes, 
to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month. 
As  he  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  agency 
so  efficiently,  the  Committee  felt  much  embar- 
rassment, and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom 
to  look  to  fill  the  position.  A  sub-commit- 
tee was  appointed,  who  made  diligent  inquiry 
for  a  person  to  take  the  agency.  They  wrote 
to  Superintendent  White  to  assist  us.  His 
reply  was :  "  If  you  can  find  a  Friend  pos- 
sessing the  qualifications  of  Solomon  and  Job, 
and  is  honest  withal,  he  is  the  man,  appoint 
him ;  and  he  will  find,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
gifts  which  God  has  given  him."  We  pub- 
lished a  notice  in  the  "  Friend's  Intelligencer," 
and  made  diligent  inquiry,  but  did  not  hear 


I  of  a  person,  that  appeared  to  us  as  suitable, 
•  "ntil  the  26th  of  Seventh  month ;  therefore 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  requesting 
Howard  (as  we  had  withheld  his  resignation) 
to  send  us  another,  to  take  effect  on  1st  of 
Ninth  month.  He  accordingly  acceded  to 
our  request,  and  sent  us  another,  leaving  the 
date  blank  when  it  should  take  effect.  In 
the  interim  we  made  the  necessary  inquiry, 
and  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  month  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Grant,  nominating,  on 
behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York, 
Taylor  Bradley  to  be  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for 
the  Winnebagoes,  accompanying  it  with 
Howard  White's  resignation.  The  President 
immediately  appointed  Taylor,  who  took 
charge  of  the  agency  as  soon  as  he  received 
his  commission,  a  few  days  after  the  1st  of 
Ninth  month ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
we  find  him  an  efficient  officer,  he  and  his 
wife  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
civilizing  and  elevating  the  Indian. 

About  the  middle  of  Sixth  month  we  felt 
no  little  embarrassment  on  receiving  infor- 
mation from  Washington  that  the  government 
had  determined  to  close  the  office  of  the  Nor- 
thern Superintendency,  and  that  the  services 
of  our  friend  Barclay  White  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  The 
information  surprised  us  much,  as  we  had 
previously  been  informed  that,  under  the  Act 
passed  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress, 
authorizing   the   President   to   retain  four 
Superintendencies,  Barclay  White  would  be 
one  of  those  retained.    Some  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  residing  near  the  City  of 
Washington  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  for  us  to  remonstrate  against 
the  decision  of  the  Department.     All  the 
Committee  were  much  exercised,  and  this  led 
to  much  correspondence.    It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  it  was  important  that  Friends 
should  act  with  deliberation  in  determining 
what  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  present 
situation  of  Indian  affairs,  some  feeling  that 
we  could  not  continue  our  labors  without  the 
aid  of  a  member  of  our  religious  Society  as 
the  superintendent.    While  the  subject  was 
under  discussion,  we  received  a  letter  from 
Barclay  White,  stating  that  on  the  2-)th  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washing- 
ton informed  him  that  the  President  had 
amended  his  order  of  the  10th  so  far  as  to 
continue  his  office;  that  the  office  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  California  was  to  be  abolished  in 
lieu  thereof.    The  continuance  of  our  valued 
friend  Barclay  White  as  Superintendent  was 
a  great  relief  to  us.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Six  Yearly  Meetings  then  concluded 
to  defer  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  from 
those  meetings  until  the  29th  of  Tenth  month, 
at  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
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Baltimore,  at  which  four  of  our  Committee 
attended.  The  subject  which  induced  the 
call  having  been  fully  adjusted,  there  was  not 
any  business  requiring  special  notice  in  this 
report. 

Soon  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
Eriend,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  with  his 
wife,  left  here  as  a  committee  on  our  behalf 
to  visit  the  Indians  under  our  care ;  as  it  was 
contemplated  when  Friends  took  charge  of 
them  that  they  should  visit  the  tribe  once  a 
year  by  a  committee.  On  arriving  at  Chi- 
cago they  were  notified  by  telegram  of  severe 
illness  in  their  family,  and  were  under  the 
necessity  of  immediately  returning  home.  We 
at  once  requested  some  of  the  Friends  who 
were  at  Omaha  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
to  visit  the  tribes  under  their  care,  that  they 
should  visit  the  Winnebago  Reservation  on 
our  behalf.  This  Commitfee  made  U3  the 
following  report : 

"  To  the  Indian  Committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends : 

"  By  request  of  William  H.  Macy  (on  be- 
half of  Executive  Committee  on  Indian 
Afi?airs  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting)  by 
letter  to  Barclay  White,  Superintendent, 
<dated  Sixth  month  11th,  1873,  we  visited  the 
Winnebago  Agency,  in  Nebraska,  under  care 
of  Howard  White,  Indian  Agent  for  the 
tribe,  on  the  second  and  third  days  of 
Seventh  month,  1873. 

"  We  find  that  within  the  past  year  fifty 
new  frame  houses  have  been  erected  under 
contract,  at  a  cost  of  $668  each,  containing 
five  rooms,  and  apparently  well  built,  warm 
and  comfortable  winter  residences.  Twenty- 
five  log  houses  have  also  been  erected  by  the 
Indians  during  the  same  period,  at  very  small 
cost;  the  agent  furnishing  hinges,  glass, sash, 
<&c.  These  houses  have  but  one  room  about 
14  X  16  feet,  and  are  covered  with  dirt  roof. 

"There  are  now  on  the  Reservation  75 
frame  and  50  log  houses,  -the  average  of  occu- 
pants about  two  families  to  each  hou°e  ;  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  are  sheltered  in  Tepees. 
There  are  412  families,  and  about  150  more 
houses  will  be  required  to  house  the  entire 
tribe  comfortably.  There  is  on  the  Reserva- 
tion at  present  700  acres  of  wheat,  1,000  acres 
o''  corn,  and  60  acres  of  oats,  believed  to  be 
an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  aver 
age  of  last  year ;  the  balance  of  2,000  acres 
is  ia  gardens,  &c.  Four  hundred  (400) 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  issued  last 
spring,  and  six  hundred  tons  of  hay  cut  and 
cured  last  harvest.  Some  provisions  had  to 
be  purchased,  and  rat'ons  of  beef  issued  all 
through  the  year.  Agent  Howard  White 
thinks  that  beef  rations  will  not  be  necessary 
for  some  months  to  come. 

*'  This  tribe  do  not  go  on  the  hunt,  and  pay 


but  little  attention  to  stock  raising  (except 
ponies),  consequently  the  rations  of  beef  are 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  ;  but  the  beef 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  tribal  funds. 

"  The  Indians  in  houses  on  their  allotments 
generally  have  gardens  which  they  cultivate 
— and  most  of  them  appear  to  be  well  at- 
tended— and  raise  some  chickens  and  pigs, 
but  we  think  not  so  many  of  either  as  would 
be  desirable. 

"  A  few  yokes  of  oxen  have  been  issued  to 
the  diflferent  bands  during  the  year,  and  there 
are,  altogether,  42  yokes,  1,000  to  1,100 
ponies,  and  the  stock  of  hogs  is  on  the  increase. 
Ponies  are  sold  to  settlers  not  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  Indians  are  considered  quite 
rich  in  this  kind  of  stock. 

"Agricultural  implements,  wagons,  &c., 
have  been  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  necessities  of  the  cultivators  and  other 
laborers,  and  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  Reser- 
vation shops.  Over  100  wagons  and  harness 
for  the  same  are  used  on  the  Reservation. 

"  The  grist  mill  is  in  good  running  order, 
and  doing  all  the  work  required  for  the  tribe ; 
and  the  new  saw-mill  also  finds  fall  employ- 
ment. Shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  car- 
penters, with  their  Indian  apprentices,  all 
appear  to  be  fully  employed  in  their  several 
vocations.  There  are  27  employees  about  the 
agency,  17  of  whom  are  Indians. 

"There  are  three  day  schools  (one  school- 
house  lately  burned  is  being  rebuilt),  average 
attendance  about  100  scholars.  Two  of  these 
schools  are  at  present  conducted  by  Carrie 
Thomas  and  Lucy  A.  Lamb. 

"  All  Industrial  School  building  is  now 
under  contract  and  being  erected,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  opening  about  the  first 
of  Eleventh  month  next,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 80  scholars,  and  it  is  believed  by 
the  agent  will  be  at  once  filled.  A  superin- 
tendent, two  teachers,  &c.,  will  be  required  to 
be  appointed  for  this  new  instution." 

On  the  3rd  of  Twelfth  month,  we  shipped 
five  cases  containing  dry-goods,  boots,  shoes, 
clothing,  &c.,  f  )r  distribution  among  the  In- 
dians, which  were  contributed  as  follows : 
Two  cases  by  Friends  of  this  city,  valued  at 
$293.81  ;  one  case  by  Friends  of  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting,  valued  at  $120.45;  one 
case  by  Friends  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, valued  at  $61.00,  and  one  case  by  Friends 
of  Shrewsbury,  valued  at  $134.55.  We  also 
sent  $100  in  cash  to  be  expended  in  articles 
of  necessity  for  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  together, 
$709.81.  Members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  New  York,  and  Friends  of  Matinecock 
Meeting, have  contributed  $415  in  cash  during 
the  past  year.  The  Union  Line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  kindly  transported  our  con- 
tributions, free  of  charge,  as  far  as  Chicago. 
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On  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  Agent  Bradley 
wrote  that  he  had  received  the  cases  all  in 
good  order,  had  distributed  a  few  of  the  goods 
to  as  many  as  called,  and  would  continue  to 
search  out  the  most  needy  until  all  were  made 
comfortable.  He  writes — "  We  return  to  thee 
and  all  the  Friends  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
many  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Indians 
for  so  great  a  favor.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  deaths  lately  among  the  tribe  from 
disease,  mostly,  I  think,  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure; we  will  now  be  able  to  make  them 
comfortable  for  the  approaching  cold  weather. 
I  have  placed  the  fund  sent  to  credit,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  and  infirm." 

The  committee  have  made  some  drafts  upon 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  during 
the  year,  amounting  to  $260.14,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  committees  visiting  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  and  our  quota  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  "  Executive  Committee  of  the 
six  Yearly  Meetings,"  who  have  been  of  great 
service  in  the  many  complications  which  have 
attended  the  labors  of  Friends  of  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings,  requiring  them  frequently 
to  visit  Washington. 

We  would  suggest  that  permission  be  given 
the  committee  to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  labors,  if  occasion  requires. 

On  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  Agent 
Bradley  wrote  that  the  tribe  were  doing  finely 
in  the  way  of  farming  this  spring ;  that  they 
have  sown  over  1,800  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
are  now  putting  in  oats  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  corn^  and  that  he  wanted  a  farmer 
at  the  industrial  school  immediately.  We 
recommended  John  Hoag  for  that  position, 
who  left  here  on  the  fifth  instant,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  receive  the  appointment  on  his 
arrival  at  the  agency. 

On  the  second  day  of  last  month,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings 
visited  Washington  to  obtain  an  amendment, 
if  possible,  in  the  appropriation  bill,  which 
was  reported  to  Congress  without  any  pro- 
vision to  continue  the  ofi&ce  of  the  Northern 
Superintendency.  The  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, residing  near  Washington,  feeling  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  called  upon  the 
other  members  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  to  assist  them.  The  Friend  from  this 
city  reported  on  his  return,  that  they  called 
1  upon  President  Grant  and  informed  him  that 
there  was  not  any  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
support  of  our  superintendent.  He  received 
them  kindly,  was  not  aware  of  the  omission, 
but  would  now  give  it  his  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  with 
the  labors  of  Friends,  and  was  desirous  that 
itheir  eflforts  should  be  sustained.    The  com- 


mittee had  a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Afl^airs,  at  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  present. 
They  devoted  two  days  to  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and  left  feeling  encouraged  that  the 
superintendency  would  be  continued. 

Superintendent  Barclay  White  makes  the 
following  report  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  tribe  under  our  care  : 

Office  Sopeuintendent  Indian  Affairs, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Fourth  mo  30,  1874. 

Esteemed  Friend, — The  Winnebagoes  have 
recently  held  their  annual  election  for  chiefs  ; 
only  one  of  the  chiefs  of  last  year  was  re- 
elected. Some  of  the  present  chiefs  have, 
years  back,  held  the  same  positon,  and  others 
are  progressive  men  ;  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  increased  difficulty  in  the  administration 
of  agency  afi'airs  resulting  from  the  change. 

The  Reservation  members  of  the  tribe  are 
giving  more  attention  to  agriculture  during 
this  spring  than  ever  before. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  seven  Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes  have  been  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  and 
are  there  subsisted  by  weekly  rations  of  four 
pounds  of  beef  and  eight  pounds  of  flour  per 
capita.  Those  remaining  in  Wisconsin,  yet 
to  be  removed,  are  variously  estimated  in  num- 
ber from  150  to  450. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  Winnebagoes  left  their 
Reservation  at  Crow  Creek,  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, to  avoid  starvation  and  death.  They 
proceeded  down  the  Missouri  river  in  canoes, 
and  squatted  upon  the  Omaha's  land,  where 
they  now  are.  The  majority  of  the  tribe  be- 
ing satisfied  in  making  it  their  permanent 
home,  the  U.  S.  Government  purchased  for 
them,  with  tribal  funds  from  the  Omahas, 
their  present  Reservation.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding year  a  minority  of  the  tribe  continued 
on  the^r  journey  in  canoes  down  the  Missouri 
river,  tarried  some  time  at  the  Great  Nemaha 
Agency,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  up  the  Mississippi  river ;  a  few  of 
them  finally  settling  in  Minnesota,  but  the 
majority  going  to  Wisconsin,  where  they 
squatted  upon  government  land,  and  have 
since  depended  for  subsistence  upon  the  chase 
and  the  proceeds  from  berries,  nuts,  etc.,  sold 
to  the  whites. 

The  Minnesota  Winnebagoes  have  since 
been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
received  their  proportion  of  the  trust  funds  of 
the  tribe. 

The  Government  is  now  moving  the  Wis- 
consin members  of  the  tribe  back  to  the  res- 
ervation, and  will  there  give  them. the  same 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  reserva- 
tion Indians. 

No  greater  proof  or  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  reservation  Indians  is  required 
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than  to  contrast  their  appearance  and  condi- 
tion with  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes, 
as  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  delivered 
on  the  reservation. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  Wisconsin 
Indians  probably  represents  the  condition  of 
the  whole  tribe  when  it  separated  eight  years 
ago.  The  improvement  of  the  reservation 
Indians,  since  that  period,  causes  a  marked 
difference  between  the  portions  of  the  tribe, 
which  is  so  apparent  as  to  cause  comment 
even  among  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  Wisconsins  took  no  part  in  the  late 
election,  and  at  present  indicate  little  interest 
in  agency  affairs. 

Newton  Clark,  of  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb.,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Winne- 
bago, Industrial  School,  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Vinette  Clark,  fills  the  position  of  matron 
aad  nurse  in  the  same  institution.  It  was 
thought  best  that  said  officers  and  the  seam- 
stress should  fill  their  positions  during  the 
present  quarter,  and  assist  in  preparing  the 
school,  farm,  and  furnishing  the  house,  pre 
paratory  to  opening  the  school  in  the  next 
quarter. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  laundry,  work- 
room, barn,  etc.,  for  the  school,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  Department  is 
obtained. 

"An  agent  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
incumbent  will  be  required,  as  he  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month  next. 

"  The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the 
treaty  stipulations  contained  in  the  last  treaty 
with  this  tribe,  obligating  the  United  States 
to  have  100  acres  of  prairie  land  broken  for 
each  band,  the  tribe  at  that  time  being  divided 
into  fourteen  bands.  This  agreement  has  not 
been  fulfilled ;  not  more  than  500  acres  have 
been  broken,  leaving  the  United  States  in- 
debted to  the  amount  of  900  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  three  dollars  per  acre. 

"  We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  general 
appearance  of  prosperity  pervading  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  feeling  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence manifested  by  the  Indians  towards 
Howard  White  and  his  family. 

"  The  improvements  on  the  allotments  are 
of  a  substantial  character,  and  the  expendi- 
tures appear  to  have  been  made  with  judg- 
ment and  economy. 

The  rapid  increase  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  a  growing  desire  among  the  people 
to  live  as  white  men  live,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  before  long  this  tribe  may  be  induced  to 
lay  aside,  forever,  their  tribal  organization, 
and  accept/  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  their 
relations  of  Minnesota  have  done. 

"This  will  make  them  amenable  to,  and 
give  them  the  protection  of,  the  laws  of  our 


country.  It  will  inspire  them  with  hope,  and 
a  desire  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  security  that 
belongs  to  a  citizen." 

(Signed,)       B.  Rush  Roberts, 
Mary  L.  Roberts, 

Of  Baltimore  Commit'.ee, 

William  C.  Starr, 

Of  Indian  Committee. 

Under  date  of  Seventh  month  31st,  the 
Superintendent  informed  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  determined  to  remove  about  1,000 
Wisconsin  Winnebago  Indians,  and  settle 
them  on  the  reservation  with  the  Nebraska 
Winnebagoes.  He  writes  us  that  "  on  the 
24th,  Commissioner  C.  A.  Hunt  arrived  at 
Sioux  City,  haviijgin  charge  88  of  these  Wis- 
consin Indians.  Under  instructions  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  called  to- 
gether, on  the  26th,  the  chiefs  and  head-men 
of  the  Wiunebagoes  in  council.  Special  Com- 
missioner Hunt,  Agent  White,  and  most  of 
the  adult  males  from  Wisconsin  were  present, 
making  an  assemblage  of  nearly  200  in  num- 
ber. The  council  was  held  under  the  oak 
trees  south  of  the  Agent's  dwelling-house 

"The  intentions  of  the  Government,  in  re- 
gard to  removing  the  Wisconsin  Indians  to 
the  Nebraska  Reservation,  as  expressed  in 
letters  of  instructions  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hereafter  divide 
the  income  from  the  Winnebago  Trust  Funds 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  tribe,  were 
explained  to  those  assembled. 

"Commissioner  Hunt  stated  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs upon  the  subject  of  removal  as  expressed 
by  him  a  few  days  before  in  a  council  of  Wis- 
consin Winnebagoes,  held  at  Sparta,  Wis- 
consin ;  and,  after  answering  some  questions 
from  the  Indians  upon  the  subject,  they  were 
requested  to  continue  in  session,  and  thorough- 
ly consider  and  discuss  the  subject-matter  of 
receiving  the  Wisconsin  Indians  upon  their 
reservation,  and,  after  ariving  at  a  conclusion, 
to  inform  us,  and  we  would  meet  them  in 
council.  The  whites  then  withdrew,  and  the 
Indians  continued  an  animated  discussiun  for 
some  hours.  During  the  afternoon,  we  again 
met  together,  and  were  informed  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  council,  that 
the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  might  be  removed 
to  the  Nebraska  Reservation,  provided  the 
United  States  Government  purchase  for  their 
residence  from  the  Omaha's  Reservation,  a 
strip  of  timber  land  joining  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  two 
miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  which  they  were 
willing  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  invested 
funds  of  the  tribe.  They  also  requested  that 
there  might  be  appointed  a  sub-agent,  to  have 
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special  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Indians,  and 
that  they  should  be  subsisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  few  years.  The  council  was  very 
hArmonious,  and  the  conclusion  appeared  to 
be  unanimous." 

The  Superintendent  continues  :  "  From  the 
most  reliable  data,  I  conclude  the  Wisconsin 
Wintebagoes  will  number  about  1,000;  they 
are  drunken,  idle  and  debased,  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  cultivate  the  soil,  have  no  fixed 
homes  or  income,  but  wander  over  Central 
Wisconsin,  picking  and  selling  wild  berries, 
hunting  muskrats,  and  begging  from  the 
whites  for  a  subsistence." 

He  urges  that  an  effort  be  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  a  sub 
agent,  to  take  special  charge  of  the  Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes,  who  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  of  the  tribe ;  that 
appropriation  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Wisconsin  Winnebagoes,  until  they  can  be 
taught  habits  of  industry.  If  these  appro- 
priations are  secured,  there  will  be  a  favor- 
able prospect  of  benefiting  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  by  such 
removal.  He  expresses  a  fear,  "  should  the 
Government  force  this  idle  and  vicious  horde 
upon  the  farmer  Indians  of  Nebraska,  with- 
out giving  us  some  such  provision  as  I  have 
suggested,  to  provide  and  train  them,  as  well 
as  to  permit  us  to  continue  the  education  and 
care  of  the  reservation  Indians,  as  we  have 
hitherto  done  and  propose  doing,  all  that  we 
have  done  will  have  been  in  vain,  and  the 
Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  will  soon  become 
the  wild  and  riotous  element  that  they  were 
four  years  ago." 

"  The  reservation  Indians  are  now  in  a  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  reflecting  credit  upon 
themselves  and  those  who  have  had  charge 
of  them.  This  is  the  turning  point  of  success 
or  failure  with  us,  in  our  effort  to  civilize 
them ;  let  us  now  neglect  no  exertion  to 
secure  the  means  by  which  we  can  continue 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  reservation 
Indians,  and  raise  the  balance  of  the  tribe  up 
to  their  standard." 

The  Committee  have  diligently  sought  for 
a  woman  Friend  to  go  out  and  reside  on  the 
reservation,  to  teach  the  Indian  women  house- 
hold duties,  to  live  as  the  whites  do,  and  take 
proper  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  chil- 
dren. On  one  occasion  we  thought  we  had 
been  successful,  and  had  agreed  upon  the 
terms  for  the  services  of  such  a  person  ;  one 
that  we  were  led  to  believe  was  well  qualified 
for  the  position,  as  she  was  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  go.  We  were  not  a  litt  e  disappointed 
to  be  informed,  when  the  time  was  arranged 
for  her  to  go  out,  that  her  family  would  not 
consent,  and  that  she  must  abandon  the  pros- 
pect. 


Agent  Bradley  writes  upon  this  subject, 
when  urging  that  such  a  person  should  be 
procured,  that  it  seems  useless  to  spend  time 
in  instructing  the  youth  of  the  tribe,  and  then 
allow  them  to  go  back  to  their  untutored 
mothers,  whose  influence  tends  to  undo  all 
that  skilled  labor  can  do  to  lift  them  out  of 
their  wild  condition.  The  men  are  doing  very 
well,  many  of  them  making  rapid  strides  to- 
ward civilization  ;  but  the  women,  alas  for 
them  !  there  seems  to  be  but  little  hope  for 
the  rising  generation,  unless  something  can  be 
done  to  lift  them  from  their  degradation, 
where  the  children  might  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  a  real  home,  and  where  they  might  learn 
that  which  would  tend  to  their  comfort  and 
well  being  in  future.  We  might  then  have  a 
hope  for  their  rapid  advancement  towards 
civilization.  Unless  something  can  be  done, 
it  seems  like  battling  against  hope. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  make  a  thorough  re- 
pair of  the  Winnebago  Grist  Mill,  and  put 
in  a  new  steam  engine  and  boiler,  so  as  to 
double  the  capacity  of  the  mill  ;  removing 
the  old  engine  to  the  woods  to  run  an  addi- 
tional saw-mill  which  is  now  on  hand  and 
useless,  on  account  of  being  too  far  from  the 
timber.  The  present  condition  of  the  grist 
mill  and  increasing  demand  for  grinding 
grain,  makes  the  proposed  change  necessary, 
and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  ample  funds 
belonging  to  the  tribe  applicable  for  all  the 
above-named  building  and  improvements. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  thought  the 
grist  mill  can  grind  double  the  amount  of 
grain  it  does  now,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
pense for  labor  or  fuel. 

The  three  Winnebago  day  schools  have 
been  conducted  satisfactorily,  with  an  ave- 
rage daily  attendance  of  sixty-nine  scholars 
in  the  three  during  the  last  month.  The  Sab- 
bath Gchool  has  been  well  attended,  the  ave- 
rage attendance  during  the  last  three  months 
being  about  sixty  persons.  The  schools  have 
been  smaller  and  the  mortality  greater  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  measles 
throughout  the  tribe,  and  the  latter  has  been 
increased  by  the  Indian  treatment  of  said 
disease ;  it  has  now  abated,  and  the  tribe  is 
comparatively  healthy. 

The  conduct  of  the  tribe  during  the  winter 
and  spring  has  been  better  than  was  antici- 
pated, considering  the  great  influx  of  strange 
Indians. 

Taylor  Bradley,  the  new  agent,  exhibits 
great  energy  and  administrative  ability,  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  his  making  an 
excellent  Indian  agent. 

Thy  friend, 

Barclay  White, 

Svperintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

To  Wm.  H.  Macy,  New  York. 
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The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  is  now  be- 
fore Congress ;  as  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Northern  Superintendency 
is  continued,  but  the  appropriations  for  clerk 
hire  and  contingencies  are  considerably  re- 
duced. 

Nearly  all  that  the  Executive  Committee 
asked  for  has  been  allowed,  with  modifica- 
tion or  reduction  in  amounts  from  last  year. 

For  our  Winnebagoes  the  $5,000  omitted 
last  year,  and  $3,400  for  breaking  and  fenc- 
ing the  land,  is  now  in  the  bill.  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  The  Executive  Committee 
are  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the  22d,  to  give 
attention  to  it. 

Agent  Bradley  has,  on  several  occasions, 
urged  the  necessity  of  their  having  a  bell 
placed  in  the  cupola  of  the  Industrial  School- 
house,  as  the  children  appear  to  have  no  idea 
of  time,  and  dull  or  dark  days  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  late  in  getting  out  to  their  work. 
We  have  sent  them  a  bell  weighing  246 
pounds,  which  cost,  with  the  necessary  fixtures 
for  hanging  it,  $141.08.  At  the  same  time,  we 
sent  a  case  containing  a  package  donated  by 
Friends  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
one  by  those  of  Westbury. 

We  feel  that  there  is  cause  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  progress  by  the  tribe  under  our 
care.  The  agent  writes,  in  a  late  letter, 
"  that  everything  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment is  working  nicely.  The  wheat  and  oats 
are  up  and  looking  well,  and  all  hands  are 
busy  preparing  for,  and  planting  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  making  fence.  In  fact,  it  looks 
more  like  business  here  now  than  ever  before 
since  I  have  been  here." 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Clerh. 

New  York,  Fifth  mo.  2i)th,  1874. 


Fiom  The  Christian  Register. 
SUPERFLUITIES. 

How  many  things  there  are  in  common  life 

That  needful  seem,  because  they  always  lie 

Abo'ut  us  everywhere  ;  we  ask  not  why. 

We  were  born  with  them,  and  in  vain  our  strife  ; 

For  heavier  grow  the  burdens  we  must  bear, 

Till  childhood  even  has  a  look  of  care. 

And,  growing  with  our  growth,  the  things  of  sense 

Like  to  an  army  gather  daily  round  ; 

Till  scarce  they've  left  a  passage  to  us  hence 

Big  as  a  needle's  eye,  so  close  they've  bound. 

Thus  custom,  luxury,  do  man's  life  control. 

Pamper  the  body,  starve  the  immortal  soul  ; 

Till  we  forget  our  high  and  heavenly  birth, 

And  deem  ourselves  at  length  but  sons  of  earth. 

And  what's  the  remedy?    All  at  once  to  break 

The  thousand  cords  of  this  connected  life, 

And  by  one  step,  a  hermit,  end  the  strife  ? 

Will  selfish  solitude  man  nobler  make? 

Or  shall  we  leave  our  home  the  world  to  rove, 

And  to  our  social  duties  faithless  prove? 

Nay,  let  not  rashness,  haste,  the  burden  try; 


Nor  pleasure-seeking  mind,  that  loves  to  stray  ; 

These  are  the  very  things  we  should  df  ny. 

For  more  than  all  our  other  evils  they. 

Rather  be  patience,  suffering  long  the  road, 

On  which  we  learn  to  bear  life's  'customed  load ; 

Perhaps,  while  through  its  darkling  paths  we  tread^, 

A  light  shall  beam,  and  prove  its  guiding  thread. 

J.  V. 


MODERATION. 

Happy  the  man  whose  cautious  steps 

Still  keep  the  golden  mean  ;  * 

Whose  life,  by  wisdom's  rules  well  formed, 
Declares  a  conscience  clean. 

To  sect  or  party  his  large  soul 

Disdains  to  be  conjoined  ; 
The  good  he  loves  of  every  name, 

And  prays  for  all  mankind. 

His  business  is  to  keep  his  heart ; 

Each  passion  to  control ; 
Nobly  ambitious  well  to  rule 

The  empire  of  his  soul. 

Not  on  the  world  his  heart  is  set. 

His  treasure  is  above  ; 
Nothing  beneath  the  sovereign  good 

Can  claim  his  highest  love. 

Nebdham, 

From  The  Wayside. 
CONFUSION  IN  THE  WORKSHOPS. 

Yes,  sad  to  relate,  there  was  confusion  in 
the  clerical  workshops.  Tools  designed  to- 
work  together  in  harmony  were,  instead, 
grumbling  and  fault-finding,  if  not,  indeed, 
actually  set  by  the  ears. 

Bishop  Blacksmith  smote  his  forehead  in 
despair  as  he  looked  on  his  diocese,  and  heard 
the  angry  clatter  of  discussion  concerning  the 
great  questions  of  the  day ;  v/hile  all  Carpen- 
terdom  was  engaged  with  equal  violence  upon 
the  methods  of  individual  labor. 

"I  contend,"  exclaimed  the  profound  Kev.i 
D.  D.  Auger,  "  that  Brother  Plane  is  super- 
ficial in  his  work.  He  makes  a  great  flourish 
of  shavings,  but  does  not  go  beneath  the  sur- 
face !  I  have  no  patience  with  him !  I  be- 
lieve in  going  to  the  depth  of  things  !" 

"  Yes,  you  do  bore  one  so !"  whispered  m 
stupid  little  blockhead,  with  a  yawn. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  the  Rev.  Forcible 
Hammer,  "  the  depth  of  your  wisdom,  and  I 
admire  your  penetradon  ;  but  ycu  must  con- 
fess your  powers  of  influence  are  limited  to  a 
very  small  circle." 

"  Stop,  stop.  Brother  Hammer,"  cried  Dea- 
con Tenpenny  Nail,  "I  grant  you  make  a 
great  noise  in  the  world  ;  but  my  experience! 
is  that  your  performances  aflfect  only  the  head 
after  all." 

Little  Gimlet,  a  preacher  of  very  small 
calibre,  here  put  in  a  feeble  protest  against 
the  surface  work  so  sadly  prevalent.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  much  heart- work  accom- 
plished by  all  this  excitement  and  noise.  j 
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A  couple  of  Old  Saws  put  their  heads  to- 
gether ominously,  while  one  mumbled  to  the 
other  through  his  broken  teeth  : 

"  I  have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  this  workshop.  In  my  day  the 
motto  was,  '  slow  and  sure.'  I  went  to  work 
on  a  log  of  wood,  not  expecting  to  convert  it 
in  a  minute  into  a  pile  of  lumber.  Back  and 
forth,  through  and  through,  I  tore  away,  until 
every  fibre  yielded ;  but  it  was  tough  work, 
and  very  slow.  Now-a  days,  it  seems  to  me, 
you  just  turn  a  crank,  hear  a  shriek,  see  a  pufi", 
and  the  thing  is  done." 

"  Well,  now.  Father  Saw,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  old  times,"  said  pert,  bright  Brother 
Chisel.  "  We  have  heard  all  you  have  to  say 
on  that  subject,  over  and  over  again.  The 
question  of  to-day  is,  '  Which  is  the  best  mode 
of  working?'  or  rather,  'AVhat  is  it  that  is 
lacking  in  our  most  active  instruments?'  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hammer  has  been  severely  criticised, 
but  I  have  worked  under  his  direction  a  great 
deal,  and  I  must  say  that  his  style  is  power- 
ful, and  his  arguments  convincing.  Every 
blow  tells." 

At  this  juncture.  Horseshoe,  a  lay  member 
of  St.  Anvil  Church,  stepped  in,  and  entered 
into  the  contest : 

"  1  have  felt  the  full  power  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mer's arguments,  but  I  acknowledge  I  have 
been  more  benefitted  by  the  influence  of 
Brother  Bellows.  It  is  warmth  that  is  required 
to  melt  the  heart  which  will  not  yield  to  force. 
Where  should  I  have  been  were  it  not  for  the 
fire  and  fervor  which  he  brings  to  the  work  ?" 

There  arose  a  general  cry  for  Mr.  Bellows, 
which  puffed  up  that  functionary  consider- 
ably. 

Forgetting  where  he  was,  and  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of  his  audience,  he  cried  out 
with  enthusiasm :  " 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Could  we  but  have  a  Forge  in 
every  workshop, — could  the  fire  of  zeal  but 
spread,  what  might  we  not  accomplish  ! 
Warmth,  warmth,  is  all  that  is  needed  !" 

Professor  Grindstone,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  expression, 
turned  round  slowly,  upon  this,  and  addressed 
the  company.  He  had  been  engaged  in  sharp- 
ening the  intellects  of  a  class  of  young  Hatch- 
ets of  diflferent  grades  of  capacity.  The  dull- 
ness of  some  of  these  had  exhausted  his 
patience. 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen  !  Warmth  is  not 
all !  If  thoroughly  effective  work  is  to  be  done, 
more  than  mere  fervor  is  required.  I  have 
had  large  experience,  and  have  seen  many 
sparks  fly  which  did  but  light  a  little  tinder. 
Acuteness,  polish,  culture,  in  its  widest  sense, 
must  contribute  to  the  qualification  of  every 
truly  competent  instrument.  The  times  de 
mand  culture." 


Upon  this,  Brother  Screw,  a  circuit  rider,, 
turned  significantly  upon  Brother  Vice,  who 
was  totally  unpolished,  but  a  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful worker. 

plan,"  said  Brother  Vice,  rather 
roughly,  "  is  to  get  a  good  grip,  and  then  hold 
fast.  I  seize  upon  everybody  that  comes  in 
my  way.  As  I  draw  them  in,  Brother  Screw 
just  turns  round  and  keeps  them  from  slipping 
away.    We  work  together." 

"  Yes  !"  eagerly  broke  in  Brother  Plane, 
who  had  been  taken  a-back  by  the  remarks 
of  the  Right  Reverend  in  the  beginning,  and 
now  saw  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  for  him- 
self: "Yes!  We  believe  in  cooperation. 
When  I  see  a  subject  in  the  grip  of  Brother 
Vice,  I  know  that  it  is  my  time  to  work.  You 
must  confess  that  in  smoothing  away  diffi- 
culties, none  of  you  excel  me." 

Friend  Rule  and  Friend  Compass,  who  had 
kept  their  places  on  the  bench  in  silence 
hitherto,  now  expressed  a  concern  that  none 
in  undue  zeal  should  go  beyond  proper  bounds. 
As  far  as  their  memory  served  them,  there 
was  no  instance  on  record  of  work  prospering 
that  was  not  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  must  be 
clearly  marked  out. 

"I  am  sure,"  soliloquised  Brother  Hammer, 
"  I  have  fastened  a  nail  in  a  sure  place  many 
a  time  without  any  such  restrictions." 

He  seemed  to  forget  for  the  moment  the 
hand  of  the  Master  Builder  that  had  con- 
trolled him. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  "  Carpenter's 
Son  "  entered  His  workshop.  The  talk  among 
the  tools  ceased.  No  work  had  been  going 
on  during  the  discussion.  But  now,  strange 
to  say,  the  presence  of  their  Master  brought 
vigorous  and  harmonious  activity. 

It  was  a  model  of  a  temple  upon  which  He 
was  engaged  ;  and  as  it  grew  under  His  hand, 
each  in  turn,  without  remonstrance,  took  hia 
part  in  the  work  assigned  him.  Saw  and 
Haminer,  Plane  and  Chisel,  Vice  and  Grind- 
stone, dropped  all  distinctions,  and  yielded 
each  to  the  other  as  his  turn  of  service  came. 
And  thu«,  in  time,  under  the  skilful  guiding 
and  forming  Hand,  the  temple  grew  in  beauty 
and  strength  unto  peifedion.  A.  S. 


This  world  is  a  serious  world,  and  human 
life  and  business  are  also  serious  matters — 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  cheated  by  sham 
and  hypocrisies,  but  to  be  dealt  with  in  all 
truth,  soberness,  and  sincerity.  No  one  can 
thus  deal  with  it  who  is  not  himself  possessed 
of  these  qualities,  and  the  result  of  a  life  is 
the  test  of  what  virtue  there  is  in  it.  False 
men  leave  no  mark.  It  is  truth  alone  which 
does  the  masonry  of  the  world — which  founds 
empires,  and  builds  cities,  and  establishes 
laws,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
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Add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge  temperance; 
and  to  temperance  patience  ;  and  to  patience 
godliness ;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  (2 
Peter  i,  5-8. ) 


Circular  Meetings  within  Salem,  N.  J.,  Quar- 
terly Meeting  have  been  appoiated  as  follows  : 

6th  mo.  21,  MuUica  Hill,  3  P.  M. 

lib.    "  12,  Pennsneck,  3  P.  M. 

"  19,  Woodstown,  10^-  A.  M, 

"      "  26,  Salem,  10  A.  M. 

"      "  26,  Alloway's  Creek,  3  P.  M. 
8th    "      2,  Greenwich,  3  P.  M. 

"      "      9,  Port  Elizabeth,  3  P.  M. 

"      "  16,  Cape  May,  3  P.  M. 

«  23,  Pitttjgrove,  3i  P.  M. 

"  "  30,  Bridgeport,  3  P.  M. 
9th    "      6,  Pennsneck,  3  P.  M. 


circular  meetings  within  scipio  quarterly 
meeting,  new  york. 
6th  mo.  28,  Skeneateles,  11  A.  M. 
9th    "      6,  Constantia,    11  A.M. 

Yalley  Circular  Meeting  will  occur  to-morrow 
21st  inst.  Friends  will  take  cars  from  Thirteenth 
and  Callowhill  Streets  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  Port 
Kennedy,  where  they  will  be  met.  Get  round-trip 
tickets.  The  First-day  School  is  held  at  the  close 
of  morning  meeting. 


BUCKS   COUNTY  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION, 

The  Special  meeting  of  this  Union  will  be  held 
on  Seventh-day,  20th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  A  M.,  at 
Makefield  Meeting-house.  The  company  of  Friends 
from  other  places  will  be  welcome  ;  they  will  be 
met  at  the  W.  C.  Station,  on  Belvidere  Railroad  on 
arrival  of  train  leaving  Kensington  Depot,  Phila- 
delphia, at  6.55  A.  M. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  propose 
being  at  Falisington  meeting  Sixth  month  28th.  At 
Bvberry,  Seventh  month  5,  when  their  school  ad- 
jo'urns  until  fall.  Cars  leaving  Thirty-  first  And  Market 
Streets,  West  Philadelphia,  at  8J  o'clock  A.  M., 
will  stop  at  Cornwall  Station. 

A  Conference  has  been  appointed  to  meet  at  Lon- 
dongrove  the  20th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  belong  ng  to  the  Western 
Quarter.  Those  interested  in  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  children  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 

David  Fell,  /or-  the  Committee. 


ITEMS. 

The  steam  sloop  Swatara,  commissioned  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  convey  the  scientists  appointed 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  has  starred  from 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  her  voyage.  She  first  stops  at 
Rio  Jainerio,  then  goes  to  Cape  Town,  thence  to 
Crozet  Island,  where  the  first  party  of  observers  will 
be  landed.  Other  partif-swill  be  landed  at  different 
points.  The  transit  will  take  place  on  the  8tb  of 
Twelfth  month.  Twenty-six  scientists  and  two  hun- 
dred officers  and  crew  make  up  the  ship's  human 
cargo.  The  voyage  will  last  about  eighteen  months. 

Governor  Kellogg,  of  Lousiana,  sent  a  message 
last  week  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  stating  that  the 


suffering  from  the  floods  remains  unabated  in  the 
Atchafalaya,  Lafourche  and  Ouachita  valleys,  al- 
though it  has  somewhat  abated  along  the  Mississippi. 
The  Relief  Committee  issues  40,000  rations  daily, 
and  in  some  districts  is  compelled  to  restrict  relief 
to  women  and  children,  even  where  the  able-bodied 
cannot  obtain  work.  He  says  that  if  the  General 
Government  would  issue  20,000  more  daily  rations 
than  at  first  appropriated,  much  suffering  would  be 
averted.  ^ 

The  steamer  Faraday,  with  the  new  Atlantic 
telegraph  cable,  arrived  on  the  8th  inst.  She  will 
probably  remain  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  until  the 
Ambassador  arrives,  after  which  she  will  proceed 
to  lay  the  cable  remaining  on  board  between  Hali- 
fax and  Newfoundland,  and  will  then  return  to  Eng- 
land to  load  with  the  cable  to  be  laid  between  Ire- 
land and  Halifax.  The  deep-sea  cable  is  very  strong 
and  light,  weighing  only  three  tons  to  the  mile, 
while  the  shore  endings  are  immensely  large  and 
heavy,  being  two  anda-balf  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  eighteen  tons  to  the  mile.  There  are  also 
two  other  intermediate  sizes. 

The  address  of  Vice-President  Russell,  of  Cornell 
University,  shows  that  the  public  schools  of  America 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  their  work  efficiently 
while  teachers  receive  less  pay  than  day  laborers. 

An  exchange  paper  states,  that  nearly  all  tropical 
fruit  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Florida. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  son  is  editing  the  very  valuable 
correspondence  and  other  papers  left  by  his  father. 

Damage  to  the  Crops  by  Hail,  in  Frederick  Co. 
— Baltimore,  June  10th. — A  dispatch  received  from 
Frederick  says  :  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
destructive  hail  storms  ever  experienced  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  passed  over  the  northeastern 
portion  of  this  county  about  7  o'clock  on  Monday 
evening.  Much  damage  was  done  to  buildings,  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  splendid  growing  crops  of 
wheat,  corn  and  hay  were  utterly  destroyed. 

The  area  of  the  storm  was  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  width,  and  extended  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles.  Hail  as  large  as  hen  eggs  lay  in. some 
places  to  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  feet,  and  was 
still  found  in  large  quantities  this  morning.  The 
temperature  was  depressed  to  35  degrees,  and  what 
is  most  remarkable  there  was  scarcely  the  least 
wind  experienced  in  the  belt.  The  cloud  formed 
about  the  crest  of  the  Catoctin  mountains,  six  miles 
northwest  of  Frederick,  and  passed  north  of  this 
city,  with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  slight 
mutterings  of  thunder.  When  it  had  merged  to 
the  eastward  its  volume  became  greatly  swollen, 
and  assumed  a  gray,  yellowish  hue,  and  suddenly  a 
mass  of  vapor  arose  resembling  the  smoke  of  a 
huge  furnace,  presenting  an  atmospheric  phenomena 
of  great  novelty,  and  the  whole  assuming  an  aspect 
of  rare  grandeur. 

The  storm  of  last  3d  day  night  was  very  severe  in 
Newark,N  J., and  for  sume  distance  around.  Trees  and 
fences  were  blown  down,  and  the  South  Baptist 
church  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  storm  passed 
over  Elizabeth,  and  the  depot  at  Roselle  was  struck 
by  lightning,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
building,  and  knocking  the  wife  of  the  station 
agent  senseless.  She  was  restored  to  consciousness 
with  difficulty. 

The  storm  was  very  heavy  at  Morristowo,  N.J.  Hail 
stones  nearly  two  inches  in  circumference  fell,  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  peaches  have  been  ruined. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  ETC.; 
OF  MARGARET  LUCAS. 
(Continued  from  page  259.) 

My  aunt,  though  under  some  restraint, 
used  to  tell  me  she  would  make  me  suffer 
yet ;  saying,  no  one  had  any  business  with 
what  she  did  to  me. 

One  market  day,  she  followed  me  as  I  went 
behind  the  counter,  and  kept  me  there  for 
some  hours ;  though  I  desired  her  to  let  me 
go,  y(;t  she  would  not ;  nor  did  I  choose  to 
put  her  away,  she  saying  she  would  hear  my 
language  to  day.  I  was,  indeed,  under  some 
exercise,  and  desirous  to  do  my  duty  in  the 
sight  of  the  Divine  Being,  though  I  was  ap- 
prehensive  I  must  suffer  for  it.  When  any 
cama  into  the  shop,  she  told  them  I  was 
the  new-made  Quaker,  and  filled  those  who 
were  strangers  to  her  with  admiration  of  us 
both ;  and,  I  may  say,  I  blushed  as  much  for 
her  as  for  myself.  Each  time  she  thus  ex- 
posed me,  she  held  me  by  the  left  arm,  which 
was  next  to  her;  and  when  I  used  the  plain 
langu  ige,  she  pinched  me  very  bad,  and  so 
often  renewed  her  pinches,  that  it  was  very 
hard  for  me  to  bear  them,  yet  I  saw  no 
way  to  help  it,  without  using  her  as  I  never 
had  done,  and  bringing  guilt  upon  myself. 
I  therefore  endeavored  to  hold  out  a  little 
longer,  and  have  since  wondered  how  I  bore 
it  without  the  least  complaint.  She  had,  in- 
deed, inured  me  to  suffer ;  and,  from  my  be- 
haviour at  the  first,  would  often  say  the 
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Quakers  had  taught  me;  and  if  she  smote 
me  on  one  cheek,  I  must  turn  the  other.  She 
tried  me  so,  that  I  many  times  desired  her  to 
forbear.  I  had  no  hopes  that  she  would  re- 
gard my  petition ;  but  as  my  arm  and  hand 
were  visibly  swelled,  I  wished  them  to  plead 
for  me ;  and,  by  often  looking  at  them,  brought 
them  under  her  notice,  when  she  tauntingly 
said,  I  doubt  I  have  hurt  thy  arm  ;  and  in  a 
little  time  went  off.  When  she  was  gone,  I 
tried  to  unbutton  my  sleeve,  but,  my  arm  be- 
ing so  prodigiously  swelled,  I  could  not. 

D.'.  Gravesnor's  daughter,  knowing  my  aunt 
had  been  with  me  along  time,  and  seeing  her 
go  out,  stepped  in,  and  helped  me  to  unbutton 
my  sleeve  ;  and,  seeing  the  condition  I  was  in, 
went  for  her  father.  When  my  wristband 
was  loose,  my  hand  swelled  to  such  a  degree 
that,  before  the  doctor  came,  I  could  scarcely 
shut  my  fingers.  When  he  saw  my  arm,  he 
said  it  was  a  very  bad  bruise.  It  seemed, 
for  the  compass  of  the  palm  of  my  hand,  to 
be  like  a  jelly,  and  exceedingly  black  toward 
the  shoulder.  The  doctor  seemed  surprised, 
and  said  he  was  afraid  it  would  mortify,  then 
went  home,  and  quickly  returned  with  a 
medicine.  He  was  one  who  always  had  shown 
me  great  respect,  and  his  daughters  were  my 
scholars  till  my  aunt  thought  proper  to  break 
up  my  school.  I  believe  it  was  both  from  his 
respect  and  fear  for  me,  that  he  took  the  free- 
dom (after  he  had  dressed  my  arm)  to  scold 
and  blame  me  for  my  foolish,  childish  suffer- 
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:ance ;  sayiog,  my  case  was  dangerous,  and  I 
iimight  lose  my  arm,  if  not  my  life,  yet  con- 
tiilued,  saying  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it.  I  told  him  I  was  satisfied  with 
Ms  kindness  and  judgment,  and  surely  was 
more  willing,  at  that  time,  to  give  up  my  life 
than  my  arm.  Yet  did  I  struggle  in  the  secret 
of  my  mind  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God. 
And  the  doctor,  seeing  my  tears  fall,  said, 
nay,  indeed,  you  have  enough  to  bear  without 
being  chid.  And  so  I  found  ;  for,  besides  my 
inward  exercise,  his  application  was  very 
sharp;  he  often  signifying  he  was  afraid  of 
the  bone,  and  saying  it  was  such  a  piece  of 
<jruelty  as  sure  no  person  in  their  senses  could 
be  guilty  of. 

He  staid  with  me  a  good  while,  repeating 
the  dresjiings  often,  which  still  renewed  my 
pain.  My  fingers  were  swelled,  stifi'and  use- 
less, for  I  could  neither  close  nor  stir  them. 
The  doctor  asked  me  who  I  had  to  be  with 
me  since  1  left  my  uncle's,  and  said  that  now 
I  could  not  do  without  assistance,  and  charged 
liis  daughter  not  to  leave  me  till  I  had. got 
^orrebody.  When  he  left  me,  he  directly  sent 
for  my  uncle,  and  told  him  how  unchristian- 
like  my  aunt  had  used  me,  saying,  that  she 
was  more  fit  to  be  bound  than  go  loose,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  her  to  come  to  me. 
My  uncle  promised  she  should  not ;  yet,  this 
did  not  move  his  pity,  so  as  to  induce  him 
to  come  and  see  me,  which  was  what  I  greatly 
desired.  It  was  a  month  after  this  before 
I  could  turn  my  arm  behind  me  to  dress  my- 
.self. 

My  sister  was  sent  to  school  at  Manchester 
befoie  this,  for  fear,  as  I  have  thought,  of  her 
matching  the  infection  of  a  Quaker.  Nor  did 
I  much  repine  at  the  loss  of  her  company,  for 
T  had  found  out  that  she  had  carried  very 
treacherously  betwixt  us.  I  had  but  few  in 
this  illness  that  came  to  see  me  ;  yet  I  heard 
that  many  were  disrpleased  at  my  aunt.  Among 
those  few  that  came,  my  present  aunt,  S. 
"Whitehead,  was  one,  and  her  visit  was  very 
accepUible,  though  I  had  then  no  acquaint- 
ance with  her.  She  spoke  to  my  encourage 
ment,  and  invited  me,  when  I  was  better,  to 
come  and  see  her,  which  I  could  willingly 
liave  done,  but  thought  proper  to  delay  some 
time,  for  fear  my  aunt  should  know  it,  who 
spared  no  one  that  she  heard  did,  but  in  a 
friendly  way,  speak  to  me. 

S.  Taylor,  at  this  time,  lived  with  John 
Winter,  at  Stafford,  and,  long  before  this 
(seeing  ray  uncle's  and  aunt's  groundless  dis- 
like to  that  family),  I  had  desired  they  would 
not  vi?it  me  often.  They  saw  my  motive, 
excused  the  freedom  I  took  with  them,  and, 
when  I  went  to  them,  behaved  to  me  in  a 
loving  and  free  rcanner.  Here  I  ought  not, 
and  hope  I  never  shall,  forget  the  best  of 


visitors — the  invisible  Comforter,  who,  in  a 
good  degree,  made  my  afflictions  easy  and  " 
consolated  my  spirit,  under  a  belief  that  I  1 
still  was  persevering  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  i 
From  the  encouragement  that  I  thus  met  i 
within  myself  was  I  excited,  as  soon  as  proper,  | 
to  endeavor  to  go  to  meeting  again.    And  1 
when  I  was  so  recovered  that  I  could  dress  j 
myself,  I  thought,  from  the  weak  state  I  was  | 
in,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  board  in  a 
family,  that  I  might  be  in  the  way  of  getting 
such  provision  as  my  constitution  required, 
which  never  was  very  strong,  and  was  now 
much  impaired  by  excess  of  trouble  and  the 
different  course  of  living  which  I  had  of  late 
been  in. 

As  there  was  a  door  that  went  out  of  the 
chamber  of  my  apartment  into  the  other  part 
of  the  house,  I  thought  it  convenient  that  I 
should  board  witli  Thomas  Turnock,  who 
lived  there,  and  was  well  satisfied  therein. 

I  had  now  some  hopes,  from  my  aunt's 
abscEce  during  the  last  month,  that  she  would 
no  more  interrupt  me  in  my  going  to  meeting, 
but  soon  found  them  frustrated,  whether  by 
accident  or  information,  I  know  not,  for  one 
day,  when  I  came  to  the  corner  near  my 
uncle's  house,  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me. 
The  thoughts  of  the  doctor  and  my  arm 
quickly  occurred,  and  I  concluded,  should  I 
suffer  it  to  be  hurt  again,  the  consequences 
would  be  very  bad.  As  I  was  at  liberty,  it 
seemed  right  to  keep  so  and  make  the  best  of 
my  way.  Yet  so  fettered  did  I  find  myself, 
that,  before  I  had  gone  many  yards,  I  faltered 
in  my  purpose,  and  my  aunt  got  up  with  me, 
before  I  was  half-way  to  the  meeting. 

I  now  saw  my  mistake,  and  that  it  would 
have  have  been  better  if  my  aunt  had  over- 
taken me  sooner,  for  the  place  looked  danger- 
ous, and  the  want  of  room  to  shake  and  push 
me  about  in,  gave  me  many  apprehensions 
that  she  would  throw  me  headlong  down  the 
precipice.  It  was  about  the  time  that  Friends  i 
were  going  into  meeting,  and  this  vexed  her  ; 
the  more  ;  for  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  ; 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  Friend,  on  my  - 
account.  She  did  not  spare  to  tell  me  of 
hurling  my  arm,  nor  to  shake  me  by  it ;  but, 
as  it  had  some  folds  of  flannel  around  it,  it 
was  preserved.  My  endeavoring  to  outwalk 
her  was  not  suddenly  forgot ;  she,  many  times 
after,  making  mention  of  it,  and  would  signify 
that  God  was  above  the  wicked  spirit  still. 
Thus,  with  many  admonitions  and  exhorta- 
tions, as  she  called  them,  she  kept  me  till 
such  time  as  she  might  expect  the  meeting 
would  break  up,  and  then  left  me. 

As  I  was  at  liberty,  I  went  towards  the 
meeting,  and,  as  it  was  not  over,  stepped  i 
within,  that  my  aunt  might  know  that  my 
intention  was  resolute.    This  seemed  to  be  as 
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a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance,  for  she  soon 
returned  her  visits  as  usual,  though  not  at 
the  former  unseasonable  hours.  I  have  many 
times  seriously  reflected  how  it  was  with  me 
in  these  straits,  and  may  acknowledge  my 
composure  of  soul  was  owing  to  a  Divine 
power,  which  stayed  my  mind,  aod  kept  down 
those  passions  of  nature  which  otherwise  might 
have  exceeded  their  bounds.  But  oh !  the 
calmness  and  tranquility  that  did,  in  these 
times  of  trial,  possess  my  heart,  whilst  inno- 
ceucy  prevailed  over  shame !  and  I  found,  by 
submii?sion  to  these  le-sons  of  mortification, 
that  I  grew  in  patience  and  resignation  in 
the  desire  after  the  Lord's  favor  and  the 
manifestation  of  His  will,  who  had  wrought 
my  heart  into  so  good  a  degree  of  submission, 
that  I  was  willing  to  undergo,  or  be  termed 
anything,  rather  than  lose  the  enjoyment  of 
that  in  which  I  had  now  got  a  small  posses- 
sion. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  knew  an  ec- 
stasy of  joy,  at  the  freely  giving  up  my  name 
to  that  which  I  once  thought  the  most  despic- 
able. There  came  a  London  haberdasher  to 
my  shop,  with  whom  I  dealt  in  my  way  of 
business.  He  approached  me  in  his  accus- 
tomed manner,  and  I  not  answering  his  com- 
pliment as  usual,  he  looked  full  at  me,  and 
said,  Are  you  a  Quaker?  My  soul  was 
struck  with  this  home  question.  I  solemnly 
answered.  Yes;  and  immediately  a  spring  of 
joy  seized  my  heart,  accompanied  with  this 
desire,  viz.,  Not  only  a  Quaker,  Lord,  but 
grant  me  to  be  an  Israelite  indeed. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 


WM.  M.  LEVICK. 

"  Honorable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth 
in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  measured  by  num- 
ber of  years  but  "  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair 
unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life' is  old  age.  " 
This  language  presents  as  applicable,  on  tak- 
ing the  pei)  to  offer  a  testim  -nial  of  affection, 
and  to  express  the  loss  that  has  been  sustained 
by  the  death  of  this  dear  friend,  who  has 
been  called  from  earth  in  the  noontime  of  life, 
while  actively  engaged  in  various  spheres  of 
civil  and  religious  usefulness.  Clearness  and 
strength  of  judgment,  and  Christian  indepen- 
dence in  its  expression  and  general  exercise, 
irrespective  of  any  counter  current,  were  some 
of  his  most  marked  characteristics. 

His  upright  standing  among  men  of  busi- 
ness has  been  freely  acknowledged  through 
the  public  press.  From  one  of  these  testi- 
monials, all  of  which  substantially  speak  the 
same  language,  we  extract  the  following : 

"  Wm.  M  Levick  has  for  many  years  been 
well  known  as  an  attorney-at-law  and  coun- 
sellor, with  especial  reference  to  matters  con- 
nected with  real  estate  and  trusts,  and  as 


such  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  his  strict  integrity  of  char- 
acter, and  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him.  Declining  offers 
made  him  to  enter  political  life,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  many  of  our  benevolent  associa- 
tions, and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  best  interests  of  his  native  city. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  honored 
president  of  the  board  finding  in  him,  as  he 
often  said,  one  of  his  most  trusty  and  helpful 

coadjutors  His  daily  walk  illustrated 

the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks — the  care  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  a  life  un- 
spotted from  the  world." 

The  labors  of  our  friend,  as  above  alluded 
to,  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  have  lately  been  largely  direc- 
ted to  securing,  to  the  children  of  his  own 
beloved  Society  similar  advantages,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  as  an  effective  worker 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  belonging  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  annual  report  of  this  committee, 
he  earnestly  recommended  the  addition  of  the 
following  paragraphs : 

"  As  a  Society,  let  us  be  liberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  schools,  and  extend  such  care  that 
from  them  shall  go  forth  men  and  w.)men 
well  educated,  and  so  well  fortified  with  right 
principles,  that  the  allurements  of  wealth  or 
false  standards  of  honor  shall  not  tempt  them 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add,  that  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  intrust  this  subject  again  to  a 
committee,  that  the  appointment  of  it  be  en- 
tered into  weightily  and  accepted  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  importance,  coupled  with  a 
prayerful  desire  to  aid  in  the  work  of  a 
guarded  education." 

Applied  to,  as  our  friend  often  was  in  his 
position  of  "  counsellor,"  by  persons  suffering 
under  pecuniary  embarrassments,  his  benevo- 
lent feelings  promptly  responded,  giving  not 
only  advice  and  sympathy,  but  also  more 
substantial  aid. 

These  services  of  love  were  so  unostenta- 
tiously rendered,  that  they  have  been  mostly 
all  unknown,  except  to  the  recipients,  until, 
since  his  death,  numerous  acknowledgments 
of  indebtedness  have  revealed  his  secret  acts 
of  kindness. 

Although  closely  bound  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  educational  and  family  ties,  and 
subsequently  by  a  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  its  principles,  of  which  he  was,  at 
times,  a  public  advocate,  he  was  no  sec- 
tarian. He  would  ofttn  say,  his  enlarged  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellows  had  increased  his 
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faith  in  human  nature,  and  there  can  he  no 
douht  that  his  genial  sociability,  combined 
with  a  clear  perception  of  right,  gave  forth 
an  influence  which  contributed  largely  to  the 
development,  in  others,  of  those  finer  feelings, 
which  are  at  once  the  joy,  and,  measureably, 
the  preservation  of  their  possessors. 

Some  of  us  have  long  felt  that  his  growth 
in  the  spiritual  lile  was  rapid  and  steady,  but 
we  did  not  know  how  soon  that  growth  was  to 
be  perfected. 

His  last  labor,  in  connection  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  in 
the  "Epistle  Committee,"  appointed  in  our 
late  annual  gathering. 

The  service  of  this  committee  embraced  a 
general  epistle  to  the  several  meetings  in  cor- 
respondence with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. The  obligation  to  prepare  this  address 
rested  upon  our  dear  friend,  who  evidently 
felt  the  weight  of  the  service.  We  give  the 
opening  paragraph : 

"  In  true  Christian  fellowship,  and  with  the 
desire  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  strengthened  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  religious  duties,  we  again  ad- 
dress you.  We  have  received  epistles  from 
all  the  meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
and  have  been  refreshed  thereby,  and  encour 
aged  in  the  belief  that  our  heavenly  Father  is 
not  unmindful  of  those  who  desire  to  serve 
Him,  but  will  give  unto  them  that  abiding 
faith,  whi(  h  will  be  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul." 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  the 
essay,  and  ihe  epis-ile  will,  no  doubt,  have  a 
double  interest  with  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, as  being  the  loving  and  teaching  salu- 
tation of  one  so  soon  after  removed  from  our 
Church  militant.  May  we  not  consider  it  as 
his  legacy  of  love  to  suivivors? 

Remarks  made  by  our  iriend  at  different 
times  in  the  freedom  of  social  conversation, 
shov^  that  he  would  gladly  avail  himself,  as 
opportunity  ofliertd,  of  a  partial  releasement 
from  his  former  close  attention  to  secular  con- 
cerns. On  i.ne  occasion,  he  said,  '*I  do  not  in 
tend  in  future  to  devote  my  time  so  wholly  to 
worldly  business,"  signifying  a  desire  to  do 
more  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  en- 
courage an  adherance  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

On  his  first  attack  of  illness,  about  two 
weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  conscious 
of  its  severity  and  its  probable  result,  and 
said  nearly  in  these  words,  **  I  feel  perfect 
resignation.  If  I  consulted  my  natural  feel 
jngs,  I  would  like  my  life  spared  to  my 
family,  but  I  desire  to  have  no  will  of  my 
own  in  the  matter.  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  my  work  w  as  nearly  done,  and  it  matters 
not  as  to  the  time  of  release,  for  I  have  the 
blessed  assurance  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest 


prepared  for  me — not  through  any  merit  of  | 
my  own,  but  through  the  mercy  of  a  gracious 
God."  I 

But  the  separation  came  not  then  ;  and,,  j 
after  a  week  of  intense  suffering,  hopes  were,  ! 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  His  mind  con- 
tinued staid  in  quiet  confidence  that  all  would  | 
be  for  the  best,  and,  in  response  to  a  remark  ; 
made  by  a  friend  who  visited  him,  he  said,,  j 
"Yes,  I  feel  that  my  Father's  arms  are  ! 
around  me ;  I  speak  it  not  boastingly,  but  i 
with  humble  gratitude." 

On  the  morning  of  his  death,  he  was  able 
to  join  his  wife  and  daughters  in  the  family 
sitting-room,  and  gave  expression  to  severat  ( 
little  pleasantries,  which  were  so  character- 
istic that  they  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  \ 
part  of  his  life.    On  this  occasion,  the  family- 
circle  was  also  blessed  with  several  intervals 
of  precious  quiet,  during  which  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  invalid  was,  "  How  peaceful 
"  Peace— sweet  peace !"  j 

Then  came  the  summons,  and,  after  a  few 
moments  of  suflTering,  the  husband,  father 
and  friend  ceased  to  breathe. 

When  the  links  of  love,  which  bind  us  to  j 
this  earth,  are  loosened  and  added  to  those  || 
which  draw  us  heavenward,  how  much  nearer  I 
do  those  blessed  mansions  appear,  into  which  j 
some  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  have  entered. 

Such  dispensations  may  be  compared  to-  I 
going  down  to  the  bottom  of  Jordon,  and,  t! 
if  we  can  realize  the  bringing  up  of  stones  of 
memorial  from  thence,  it  will  prove  a  blessed  [ 
experience.  J. 

Philadelphia^  Sixth  mo.  \  Qth,  1874. 


From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
OUR  TESTIMONIES. 

In  looking  at  this  subject  from  a  friendly 
point  of  view  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  if 
the  motive  which  animated  our  ancestors  is 
to  influence  their  descendants,  the  special 
objects  of  protest  must  sometimes  be  changed. 
It  was  against  the  customs  of  a  '^present  evil 
world  "  that  they  warred,  against  the  partic- 
ular forms  which  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
assumed  in  their  day.  For  instance,  they 
condemned  and  resisted  the  grovelling  ser- 
vility which  marked  the  period  of  the  Restor- 
ation ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  a  special 
characteristic  of  our  own  times,  and  it  is 
wasted  labor  to  slay  the  slain.  To  quote  the 
words  of  F.  W:  Robertson  :  The  spirit  of 
the  world  is  forever  altering — impalpable  ; 
forever  eluding,  in  fresh  forms,  your  attempts 
to  seize  it.  In  the  days  of  Noah  the  spirit 
of  the  world  was  violence.  In  Elijah's  day 
it  was  idolairy.  In  the  day  of  Christ  it  was 
power,  concentrated  and  condensed  in  the 
government  of  Rome.  In  ours,  perhaps,  it 
is  the  love  of  money. ^' 
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Probably  most  persons  will  endorse  this 
suggestion  of  the  tendency  of  our  own  age. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  an  old  temptation  in  the 
•days  of  the  apostles.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the 
love  of  money  which  is  the  accursed  thing: 
not  the  money  itself,  which,  whether  much  or 
little,  is — if  rightly  gained,  and  rightly  used — 
altogether  a  good  thing,  an  instrument  for 
diffusing  incalculable  blessings  ;  for  though 
"gold  has  no  lustre  of  its  own,"  it  may  be 
so  employed  as  to  reflect  a  radiant  light. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  few  ways  in  which 
a  man  may  more  worthily  show  forth  his 
Christiauity  than  by  rigid  uprightness  in 
business ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  fa- 
cility with  which  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  of  late  years  often  leads  to  an  un- 
healthy craving  for  wealth  and  what  it 
brings  ?  and  that,  under  the  plea  of  pro- 
viding for  his  children,  many  a  man  sacri- 
fices something  of  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
dwarfs  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  stature? 
a,nd  for  what?  That  he  may  teach  his  chil- 
dren wants  beyond  their  station,  and  thus  add 
to  the  burdens  and  the  cares  of  life !  It  is 
not  the  possession  of  wealth,  but  the  longing, 
striving,  sometimes  sinning  for  it,  which  is 
the  evil. 

In  the  advices,  under  date  1836,  we  are 
warned  that,  "The  desire  to  be  rich,  and  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  this  life, 
has  been  a  great  snare  within  our  borders." 
And  surely  this  reminder  is  as  much  needed 
aow  as  when  it  was  first  given  forth ! 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  times  to  meet  with 
an  instance  of  a  father  deliberately  endan- 
gering the  worldly  prospects  of  his  children 
from  a  regard  to  their  higher  interests  We 
refer  to  an  American  Friend,  an  Elder  of 
Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Indiana, 
whose  death  was  announced  in  the  Friends 
Review  for  Fourth  month  29th,  1>^72,— who 
died  in  his  90th  year,  of  an  illness  brought  on 
by  an  accident,  and  the  following  was  the 
simple  rect)rd  there  given:  "  This  dear  friend 
removed  from  North  Carolina  to  his  late 
residence  in  lbl5,  that  he  might  rear  his  chil- 
dren apart  from  the  blighting  influence  of 
slavery  ;  leaving  a  lucrative  business  and 
sundering  tender  ties  of  relationship  and  re- 
ligious brotherhood." 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  arguments 
were  probably  used  to  induce  him  to  remain 
in  North  Carolina.  Had  not  Providence 
placed  him  there?  Did  not  his  duty  to  his 
children  demand  that  he  should  not  act  thus 
recklessly?  Did  not  his  prosperity  prove 
that  a  blessing  rested  on  him  there?  But  ho 
listened  to  a  higher  voice,  which  bade  him 
take  his  children  from  scenes  of  temptation, 
and  he  went  forth  in  grand  and  simple  faith. 
We  are  not  told  how  it  fared  with  him.  It 


may  be  that  even  as  respects  property  he  was 
no  loser.  But  what  if  it  were  otherwise? 
such  men  do  not  serve  God  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  can  get.  They  do  not  look  to  be 
paid  for  doing  His  will.  What  if  his  family 
were  less  abundantly  supplied  ?  What  if 
they  had  to  work  harder,  or  to  live  in  more 
homely  fashion  ?  Could  any  wealth  have 
been  worth  to  them  such  an  example  as  this? 
Was  it  not  a  better  heritage  to  leave  them 
than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

Jane  Budge. 


CHANNING,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

From  an  OraUon  by  Charles  Sumnfr,  delivered  at  Har- 
vard University,  in  1846. 

(Concluded  from  page  262.) 

But  there  were  two  other  causes  in  which 
his  soul,  more  than  in  any  other,  was  engaged, 
particularly  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  with 
which  his  name  will  be  inseparably  asso- 
ciated,— I  mean  the  efforts  for  the  abolition 
of  those  two  mighty  wrongs,  slavery  and  war. 

And,  first,  as  to  slavery.  To  this  his  at- 
tention was  particularly  drawn  by  his  resi- 
dence, early  in  life,  in  Virginia,  and  at  a 
later  day,  for  a  season,  in  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  His  soul  was  moved  by  its 
injustice  and  inhumanity.  He  saw  in  it  an 
infraction  of  God's  great  law  of  right  and  of 
love,  and  of  the  Christian  precept,  "  What- 
sover  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  thern."  He  regarded  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  here  the 
philanthropist  unconsciously  adopted  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
S  atee,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  at  a  later  day,  speaking  by 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  A 
solemn  decision,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  Commonwealth,  has  de- 
clared that  "slavery  is  contrary  to  natural 
right,  to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity 
and  sound  policy." 

With  these  convictions,  his  duty  as  a  mor- 
alist and  a  philanthropist  did  not  admit  of 
question.  He  saw  before  him  a  giant  wrong. 
Almost  alone  he  went  forth  to  the  contest. 
On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  he  first 
declared  his  views  from  the  pulpit.  At  a 
later  day,  he  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Slavery,"  the  most  extensive  treatise  on  any 
subject  from  his  pen.  Other  publications  fol- 
lowed, down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  among 
which  was  a  prophetic  letter,  addressed  to 
Henry  Clay,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  entail  upon  the 
country  war  with  Mexico,  and  would  extend 
and  fortify  slavery.  It  is  important  to  men- 
tion that  this  letter  be  tore  its  publication  was 
read  to  his  class  mate  Story,  who  listened  to 
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it  with  admiration  and  assent;  so  that  the 
jurist  and  the  philanthropist  here  join  in  up- 
holding benign  truth. 

In  his  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  African 
race  he  always  invoked  the  great  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  humanity.  The  argument 
of  economy,  which  is  deemed  by  some  minds 
the  only  argument  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
never  presented  itself  to  him.  The  question 
of  profit  and  loss  was  absorbed  in  that  of 
right  and  wrong.  His  maxim  was,  "  Any- 
thing but  slavery  ;  poverty  sooner  than  slav- 
ery." But  while  he  exhibited  this  institution 
in  the  blackest  colors  of  reprobation  as  inhu 
man,  unjust,  unchristian,  unworthy  of  an  age 
of  light  and  of  a  republic  professing  freedom, 
his  gentle  soul  found  no  word  of  harshness  for 
those  whom  birth,  education  and  custom  have 
bred  in  its  support.  He  was  implacable 
towards  wrong,  but  used  soft  words  towards 
wrong-doers.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  they,  too,  encompassed  by  a  moral  block- 
ade, invisible  to  the  eye,  but  more  potent  than 
navies,  and  under  the  influence  of  increasing 
Christian  light  diffused  from  all  the  nations, 
shall  with  righteous  magnanimity  acknowl- 
edge the  wrong,  and  set  their  captives  free. 

At  the  close  of  his  life  he  urged  with  pecu- 
liar clearness  and  force  the  duty — it  was  of 
duties  that  he  spoke — of  the  Northern  States 
to  free  themselves  from  all  support  of  slavery. 
To  this  conclusion  he  was  driven  irresistibly 
by  the  ethical  principle  thativhat  is  wrong  for 
an  individual  is  wrong  for  a  State.  No  son  of 
the  Pilgrims  would  hold  a  fellow  man  in 
bondage.  Conscience  forbids  it.  No  son  of 
the  Pilgrims  can  help,  through  his  govern- 
ment, to  hold  a  fellow-man  in  bondage. 
Conscience  equally  forbids  it.  We  have 
among  us  to-day  a  brother  who,  reducing  to 
practice  the  teachings  of  Channing  and  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  soul,  has  liberated  the 
slaves  which  have  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance. 
This  act  finds  a  response  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration in  all  our  hearts.  In  asking  the 
Free  States  to  disconnect  themselves  from  all 
support  of  slavery,  Channing  wished  them  to 
do,  as  States,  what  Palfrey  has  done  as  a  ma7i. 
At  the  same  time  he  dwelt  with  affectionate 
care  upon  the  Union.  He  sought  to  reform, 
not  to  destroy  ;  to  eradicate,  not  to  overturn  ; 
and  he  cherished  the  Union  as  the  mother  of 
peace,  plenteousness  and  joy. 

The  same  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice 
which  animated  him  in  defence  of  liberty  in- 
spired also  his  exertions  for  the  abolition  of 
the  barbarous  custom  or  institution  of  war. 
When  I  call  war  an  institution,  I  mean  the 
legalized,  technical  war,  sanctioned,  explained 
and  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  mode 
of  determining  questions  of  right.  I  m-ean 
war,  the  arbitrator,  the  umpire  of  right,  the 


ordeal  by  battle,  deliberately  continued  in 
this  age  of  Christianity  and  civilization  as  the 
means  of  justice  between  nations.  Slavery  is 
an  institution  sustained  by  private  municipal 
law.  War  is  an  institution  sustained  by  the 
public  law  of  nations.  Both  are  relics  of  the 
early  ages,  and  have  their  root  in  violence 
and  wrong. 

And  here  the  principle  already  considered^ 
that  nations  and  individuals  are  bound  by 
one  and  the  same  rule  of  right,  applies  with 
unmistakable  force.  Our  civilization  brands 
the  trial  by  battle,  by  which  justice  in  the 
early  ages  was  determined  between  individ- 
uals, as  monstrous  and  impious;  and  it  refuses 
to  recognize  any  glory  in  the  successful  com- 
batant. Christianity  turns  from  these  scenes 
of  strife  as  abhorrent  to  her  highest  injunc- 
tions. And  is  it  right  for  nations  to  continue 
a  usage,  defined  and  established  by  a  code  of 
laws,  which  is  monstrous  and  impious  in  in- 
dividuals ?  The  conscience  answers.  No. 
.  .  .  .  Modern  war,  with  its  innumerable 
rules,  regulations,  limitations  and  refinements,, 
is  the  duel  of  nations. 

But  these  nations  are  communities  of  Chris- 
tian brothers.  War  is,  therefore,  a  duel  be- 
tween brothers.  In  this  light  its  impiety 
finds  apt  illustration  in  the  past.  Far  away 
in  the  early  period  of  time,  where  the  uncer- 
tain hues  of  poetry  blend  with  the  serener 
light  of  history,  our  eyes  discern  the  fatal  con- 
test between  those  two  brothers,  Eteocles  and 
Polynices.  No  scene  fills  "the  mind  with 
deeper  aversion  ;  we  do  not  inquire  which  of 
them  was  right.  The  soul  says,  in  bitterness 
and  sorrow,  both  were  wrong,  and  refuses  to 
discriminate  between  their  degrees  of  guilt* 
Hereafter  a  just  and  enlightened  public 
opinion,  regarding  the  feuds  and  wars  of 
mankind,  shall  condemn  both  sides  as  wrongs 
shall  deem  all  wars  as  fratricidal,  and  shall 
see  in  every  battle-field  a  scene  from  which  ta 
avert  the  countenance  as  from  that  dismal 
duel  beneath  the  walls  of  Grecian  Thebes. 

To  hasten  this  condition  of  the  public  mind 
our  philanthropist  beneficently  labored.  "Fol- 
low my  white  plume,"  said  the  chivalrous 
monarch  of  France,  as  he  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  vulgar  fight.  *'  Follow  the 
right,"  more  resplendent  than  plume  or 
oriflamme,  was  the  watchword  of  Channing. 
With  a  soul  that  kindled  at  the  recital  of 
every  act  of  magnanimous  virtue,  of  every 
deed  of  self  sacrifice  in  a  righteous  cause,  his 
clear  Christian  judgment  saw  the  mockery  of 
what  is  called  military  glory,  whether  in 
ancient  thunderbolts  of  war,  or  in  the  career 
of  modern  conquest.  He  saw  that  the  fairest 
flowers  cannot  bloom  in  a  soil  moistened  by 
human  blood.  He  saw  that  to  overcome  evil 
by  bullets  and  bayonets  was  less  great  and 
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glorious  than  to  overcome  it  by  good.  He 
saw  that  the  courage  of  the  camp  was  inferior 
to  the  Christian  fortitude  of  patience,  resigna 
tion  and  forgiveness  of  evil — as  the  spirit 
which  scourged  and  crucified  the  Saviour  was 
less  divine  than  that  which  murmured, 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  

His  eloquence  had  not  the  character  and 
fashion  of  forensic  efforts  or  parliamentary 
debates.  It  ascended  above  these  into  an  at- 
mosphere as  yet  unattempted  by  the  ap- 
plauded orators  of  the  world.  Whenever  he 
spoke  or  wrote,  it  was  with  the  loftiest  aims  ; 
not  for  display,  not  to  advance  himself,  not 
for  any  selfish  purpose,  not  in  human  stril'e, 
not  in  any  question  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
but  in  the  service  of  religion  and  benevolence, 
to  promote  the  love  of  God  and  man.  In 
these  exalted  themes  are  untried  founts  of 
truest  eloquence.  Eloquence  has  been  called 
action,  but  it  is  not  this  alone  ;  it  is  action, 
action,  action,  in  noble,  godlike  causes  for  the 
good  of  all.  It  cannot  be  displayed  in  purest 
perfection  in  a  personal  pursuit  of  dishonest 
guardians,  or  a  selfish  strife  for  a  crown  ;  not 
in  the  defense  of  a  murderer,  or  in  invectives 
hurled  at  a  conspirator.  I  would  not  over- 
step the  proper  modesty  of  this  discussion,  nor 
would  I  disparage  the  genius  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  but  all  must  join  in  admit- 
ting that  no  rhetorical  skill  or  oratorical 
power  can  elevate  these  lower  earthly  things 
to  the  natural  heights  on  which  Channing 
stood  when  he  pleaded  for  freedom  and  peace. 

Such  was  our  philanthropisf.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  his  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
brighten,  his  soul  put  forth  constant  blossoms 
of  hope,  his  mind  opened  to  new  truths.  Age 
brings  experience,  but,  except  in  a  few  con 
stiturions  of  rare  felicity,  it  renders  the  mind 
indifferent  to  what  is  new,  particularly  in 
moral  truth.  The  last  months  of  his  life  were 
passed  amid  the  heights  of  Berkshire,  with  a 
people  to  whom  may  be  applied  what  Benti- 
voglio  said  of  Switzerland  :  "  Their  moun- 
tains become  them,  and  they  become  their 
mountains."  To  them  he  volunteered,  on  the 
first  of  August,  1842,  an  address  in  commem 
oration  of  that  great  moral  victory,  the  peace- 
ful emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  British 
Government.  These  were  the  last  public 
words  from  his  lips.  His  final  benediction, 
ere  he  was  yet  translated,  was  on  the  slave. 
His  spirit,  as  it  took  flight,  seemed  to  say, 
nay,  it  still  says,  Remember  the  slave. 


The  husks  of  emptiness  rustle  in  every 
wind  ;  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  holds  up  its 
golden  fruit  noiselessly  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest. —  Whittier. 


A  CONSTRAINED  MINISTRY. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Moravian^ 
11  valuable,  as  an  outside  testimony,  to  the 
only  ground  of  Gospel  ministry  professed  by 
Friends : 

"Jeremiah  had  been  greatly  persecuted  for 
his  faithfulness  in  delivering  the  word  of  God. 
He  tells  us  the  reason  for  his  continuance  in 
a  work  which  brought  him  so  sorrowful  a  re- 
ward. He  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  had 
been  faithful  in  delivering  God's  word,  be- 
cause that  word  had  been  overpoweringly 
precious  to  his  own  soul.  He  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  speak  the  truth,  because  that 
truth  had  been  his  own  daily  food.  He  met 
with  nothing  but  ill  treatment  from  those 
whom  he  addressed  ;  they  had  vilified  him  in 
every  way;  he  had  been  put  in  the  most  noi- 
some dungeon ;  he  had  been  denied  even 
bread  and  water;  everything  short  of  actu- 
ally putting  him  to  death  had  been  inflicted 
upon  him  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen ;  but 
still  he  went  on  prophesying.  He  could  not 
be  silent.  Though  his  prophesying  brought 
him  nothing  but  tears,  yet  he  continued  still 
to  prophesy  ;  lor  God's  word  came  with  such 
sweetness  to  his  own  soul,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  such  ravishing  joy  and  delight,  that  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  go  and  tell  out 
among  his  fellow-men  what  had  been  so  de- 
lightful to  himself. 

"I  believe  this  to  be  the  secret  of  living  min^ 
istry.  The  ministry  that  is  fed  upon  flattery,, 
and  flatters  those  who  flatter  it,  is  a  poor,  fee- 
ble tjounterfeit,  and  God  will  never  ble^s  it;, 
but  the  ministry  which,  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  fierce  opposition,  is  still  sustained  be- 
cause the  preacher  cannot  help  continuing  it. 
that  is  what  God  will  bless. 

"  It  was  good  advice  of  a  venerable  divine 
to  a  young  man  who  aspired  to  be  a  preacher,, 
when  he  said  to  him,  "  Don't  become  a  min 
ister  if  you  can  help  it."  The  man  who  could 
very  easily  be  a  tradesman  or  a  merchant  had 
better  not  be  a  minister.  A  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  should  always  be  a  volunteer,  and  yet 
he  should  always  be  a  pressed  man,  who  serve* 
his  King  because  he  is  omnipotently  con- 
strained to  do  so.  Only  he  is  fit  to  preach 
who  cannot  avoid  preaching,  who  feels  that 
woe  is  upon  him  unless  he  preach  the  Gospel,, 
and  that  the  very  stones  will  cry  out  against 
him  if  he  should  hold  his  peace." 


I  KNOW  nothing  which  life  has  to  otfer  sc- 
satisfying  as  the  profound  good  understand- 
ing which  can  subsist,  after  much  exchange 
of  good  offices,  between  two  virtuous  men, 
each  rf  whom  is  sure  of  himself  and  sure  of 
his  friend.  It  is  a  happiness  which  postpones 
all  other  gratifications  and  makes  politics  and 
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commerce  and  churches  cheap.  For,  when 
men  shall  meet  as  they  ought,  each  a  bene- 
factor, a  shower  of  stars  clothed  with  thoughts, 
with  deeds,  with  accomplishments,  it  would 
be  the  festival  of  nature  which  all  things  an- 
nounce.— B.  W.  Emerson. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  27,  1874 

Circumstantial  Evidence  and  the 
Death  Penalty.— Two  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects have  lately  been  given  in  our  paper,  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  regarded  in  two 
aspects ;  the  truth,  in  our  apprehension,  lying, 
if  not  between  them,  with  both  of  them. 
While  the  one  writer  regards  conviction  on 
merely  circumstantial  evidence  as  unsafe,  be- 
cause instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  has  been  proved 
after  execution  ;  the  other  lays  stress  upon 
the  fact  that,  in  most  instances,  circumstan- 
dal  evidence  is  the  only  evidence  attainable, 
and  is  often  conclusive.  We  presume,  there 
are  few  intelligent,  conscientious  persons  who 
do  not  feel  the  importance  of  thoroughly  sift- 
ing and  examining  evidence,  both  circumstan- 
tial and  direct,  especially  when  it  involves  the 
life  or  even  the  liberty  of  a  fellow-being. 

The  fallibi'.ity  of  human  testimony  and  of 
human  judgment,  is  indeed  a  strong  argument 
against  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  for  any 
offtnce ;  but,  we  think,  its  barbarity  is  a  still 
stronger  reason  for  its  being  abolished.  It  is  a 
remnant  of  thatdark  barbarism  of  former  ages, 
which  is  gradually  disappearing  in  the  light  of 
Christian  love.  The  problem,  ''what  to  do 
with  those  who  commit  terrible  wrongs  ?"  will 
no  doubt  be  solved  in  time,  when  we  have 
ceased  to  put  them  to  death.  AVhen  we  have 
ceased  to  do  evil,  we  may  learn  to  do  well. 
Many  of  these  wretched  beings  are  the  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  disease  ;  others  are  educated 
in  vice,  and  trained  to  unbridled  passions, 
without  any  appeal  to  their  higher  nature. 
When  the  causes  that  produce  crime  are  more 
earnestly  examined,  and  wdien  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  teaching  to  our  children,  that 
their  more  favored  lot  in  life  is  a  *'  talent"  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  favored,  we 
may  hope  for  a  more  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  gospel  of  love.    There  are  cheering 


indications,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  ^vitj 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-beings  is  coraing  to  be 
regarded  as  more  important  than  speculative 
opinions. 

Religion  is,  in  its  nature,  a  purifier  of  the 
heart,  and  a  regulator  of  the  conduct,  and, 
even  where  the  form  of  belief  is  erroneous, 
the  lovely  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  are  manifest 
in  individuals.  Yet  not  the  less  is  intellectual 
error  to  be  decried,  even  though  it  be  handed 
down  to  us  in  company  with  things  the  most 
sacred.  There  are  theological  beliefs  which 
originated  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  which  re- 
tain their  hold  on  the  mind  only  because  as- 
sociated with  subjects  the  most  dear  to  the 
human  heart.  The  laws  and  institutions  of 
a  country  are  based  on  the  religious  ideas 
prevailing  at  the  time  in  which  they  are 
established ;  and  have  not  the  imagery,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  associations  of  the  popular 
theology,  so  familiarized  the  mind  with  the 
"  shedding  of  blood,"  as  to  produce  apathy, 
and  even  approval,  when  it  is  done  judicially  ? 

We  would  say  to  both  our  friends,  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  circumstantial 
evidence  as  connected  with  the  death  pen- 
alty, that  w'e  think  nothing  would  be  gained 
to  our  readers  by  continuing  the  discussion. 


MARRIED. 

THORNE— MERRITT.— On  the  6th  of  Sixth  month, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  appiobation  of 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  Jonathan  Thorne  to 
Eliza  F.  Merritt,  daughter  of  the  late  Gt^orge  S.  Fox. 

LOSEY— HAINES.— At  Pouohkeepsie. New  York, 
on  Fifth-day,  the  18th  of  Sixth  month,  b}^  Friends' 
ceremony,  Henry  E.  Losey  to  Hannah  B.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Franklin  Haines. 


DIED. 

CARPENTER.— On  the  26th  of  Fourth  month, 
1874,  Hannah  Carpenter,  in  the  74th  year  of  her 
n^ie  ]  a  member  of  Cbappaqua  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  she  was  a  diligent  attender,  as  long  as  her 
health  permitted. 

THOMSON.— On  the  17th  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
John  Thomson,  Jr  ,  son  of  John  and  Caroline  Thom- 
son, in  the  21st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Ab- 
ington  Monthly  Meeting — he  was  kind  and  gentle, 
and  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew  hira.  The 
language  of  the  wise  man  is  truly  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  this  beloved  youth.  "  Honorable  age  is 
not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  lime,  nor  ihat 
is  measured  by  number  of  years  ;  but  wisdom  is  the 
gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age." 

HUNT.— In  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  Fourth 
month,  1874,  Kate  M.,  wife  of  Charles  L  Hunt,  in 
the  .32d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chappaqua 
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Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  interred  at  the  latter 
place. 

QUINBY.— At  Chappaqua,  Gth  of  Second  month, 
1874,  Elizabeth  Qninby,  aged  72;  a  minister  of 
Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  where  she  will  be 
greatly  missed  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
meeting,  and  helpful  in  transacting  the  business  of 
the  Society. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  FRANCE. 
No.  4. 

Two  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  Republic  of 
France  seems  very  long,  not  because  the  time 
has  passed  so  wearily,  but  because  every  mo- 
ment has  been  so  full  of  interest  and  variety, 
and  we  see  more  every  day  than  we  can  find 
time  to  record. 

On  the  13th  of  Fifth  month  we  took  a 
regretful  leave  of  London,  feeling  that  we  had 
very  superficially  explored  the  mighty  lab- 
rynth,  and  took  the  Newhaven  and  Dieppe 
route  to  France.  The  smoky  atmosphere  of 
London  had  almost  deluded  us  into  the  im- 
pression that  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  any 
more  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  a  delightful 
awakening  to  emerge  once  more  into  the  gra 
cious  brightness,  and  to  see  above  us  again 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  England  certainly 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as  we  fly  past 
villages,  towns  and  cultivated  fields,  the  same 
idea  is  coniinually  repeated —industry,  order, 
calmness  and  assured  strength. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England  are  pictur- 
esque and  neat,  though  very  lowly  and  very 
small,  and  one  fails  to  see  how  they  can  be 
very  comfortable.  We  miss  the  pleasant 
farm  house  homes  in  which  our  own  country 
is  so  rich.  An  afternoon  ride  at  this  delight- 
ful season  through  the  country  adjoining  Phil- 
adelphia gives  a  much  more  pleasant  idea  of 
a  people  hapj)y  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof.  Arrived  at  New 
haven,  we  ask  if  the  steamer  is  ready  to 
receive  us,  and,  hearing  a  favorable  answer, 
we  walk  round  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  to 
inspect  the  bark  which  is  to  bear  us  over  the 
terrible  channel.  There  she  lies,  and  behold  ! 
the  "John  Smith,"  of  Smith's  Island,  is 
almost  as  imposing.  We  go  on  board,  and 
descend  a  very  narrow  and  steep  winding 
stair  to  inspect  the  cabin  in  which  we  are  to 
find  rtfiige  during  the  night  of  our  voyage. 
'  We  find  it  a  little,  close,  dark  room,  with  two 
tiers  of  cushioned  benches.  We  sadly  inquire 
where  we  are  to  expect  ventilation,  and  are 
assured  that  when  the  steamer  starts  sufficient 
draft  will  be  created  by  her  energeiic  move- 
ments. Near  midnight,  the  tide  being  favor- 
able, we  weigh  anchor,  the  little  engine  begins 
to  ihrob,  and  we  resign  ourselves  to  whatever 


may  come  next.  We  lie  down  wearily  on  the 
couches,  a,nd  in  a  few  minutes  are  fast  asleep. 
I  say  to  myself,  "  It  will  be  terribly  rough  by 
and  by,  and  I  will  rest  while  I  may."  But 
hour  after  hour  passes  tranquilly  by,  and  we 
anchor  safely  in  the  harbor  at  Dieppe  at  dawn, 
having  had  as  quiet  a  night  as  if  we  had  been 
floating  down  the  Delaware.  No  one  has  had 
even  a  suspicion  of  sea  sickness. 

Ascending  to  the  deck,  we  get  our  lirst 
view  of  the  land  of  France.  There  lay  tlie 
town  of  Dieppe,  nestled  in  a  valley  buiween 
the  lofty  chalk  hills  on  either  side,  gray  and 
ancient.  AVe  disembark,  and  find  ourselves 
among  a  hurrying  crowd  of  hackmen  and 
officials,  all  speaking  rapidly  and  confusedly. 
As  our  purpose  is  to  move  right  onward,  we 
pause  not  to  visit  the  bathing  establishment, 
with  its  200  tents,  nor  the  historic  castle, 
built  400  years  ago,  as  a  defence  againsi  the 
English.  The  old  city,  with  its  strange  look- 
ing inhabitants— " Toilers  of  the  Sea"  they 
seemed,  indeed — reminded  me  of  a  page  out 
of  Victor  Hugo. 

We  are  soon  in  the  train,  and  moving  out 
again  into  the  fresh  green  country.  Calmly 
we  gaze  outward  over  the  pleasant  fields, 
when  suddenly  we  plunge  into  a  mile-long 
tunnel,  and  have  an  interval  of  stifling,  sul- 
phurous,, roaring  darkness.  At  length  we 
emerge,  and  find  that  our  course  lies  along 
a  picturesque  river  valley  (that  of  the  Scie). 
We  cross  and  re  cross  the  little  stream  many 
times,  and  see  on  each  side  a  lovely,  cheerful 
land  of  hill  and  dale.  This  is,  then,  Nor- 
mandy, whence  came  the  conquering  race 
who  had  power  to  enslave  our  Saxoji  ances- 
tors. It  is  a  goodly  land — a  land  of  pleasant 
homes,  with  orchards  and  gardens  — and  the 
people  seem  to  be  really  enjoying  their  father- 
land. The  baronial  hall  and  stately  park  are 
not  so  noticeable  as  in  England.  There  are 
little  farms,  villages,  and  cotton  and  other 
factories,  which  give  the  traveller  an  idea  of 
the  varied  industries  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  a  long  ride  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen, 
and  before  mid- day  we  arrive  at  the  capital 
city  of  ancient  Normandy.  We  alight  i'rom 
the  car,  and  pause  one  moment  to  consider 
what  the  next  move  shall  be,  when  a  commis- 
sionaire approaches,  and,  learning  our  pur- 
pose to  make  a  one  day's  visit  to  Rouen, 
claims  the  privilege  of  escorting  us  over  the 
city.  This  is  said  to  be  the  richest  city  in 
France  in  mediaeval  architecture;  but  the 
ruthless  hand  of  progress  and  modern  im- 
provement is  widening  its  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous streets,  and  the  ancient  houses,  with  their 
quant  wooden  fa9ades,  are  rapidly  disappear- 
inj^.  We  did  find  enough  curious  old  relics 
of%y-gone  days,  however,  in  some  of  the  out- 
of  the  way  places,  to  convince  us  that  we  were 
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indeed  in  the  ancient  regal  city  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  ducal  "  Couronne  de  la  Norman- 
die"  crowns  the  lofty  tower  of  the  old 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Owen  ;  the  statue  of  the 
famous  RoUa  still  fiercely  challenges  the 
passer ;  the  lion  heart  of  Richard  of  England 
is  yet  shown  in  the  museum,  and  the  illiterate 
conqueror's  sign-manual,  a  rude  cross,  is 
among  the  treai^ures  of  Rouen. 

It  is  a  fete-day  in  Rouen,  and  the  people 
are  enjoying  the  holiday  in  many  ways. 
There  is  service  in  the  famous  cathedral,  and 
we  enter  in  among  the  kneeling  multitude, 

"Where  the  anthem  rings, 

And  the  great  choir  sings, 
And  lights  like  glories  fall," 

and  stand  silent  in  their  midst,  while  they 
celebrate  with  rites  they  deem  appropriate  the 
ascension  of  Christ.  It  is  a  richly  ornamented 
Gothic  edifice,  some  five  hundred  years  old, 
and  it  Jooks  steadfast  enough  to  last  a  thou- 
sand years  more,  if  time  is  the  only  destroyer. 
It  were  tedious  to  describe  the  fine  oriel  win- 
dows, the  solemn  height  of  the  long  aisles, 
and  the  monumental  sculptures  of  this  build- 
ing, which,  I  think,  inspired  James  Russel 
Lowell's  noble  poem,  "The  Cathedral."  The 
poet  make  -  no  allusion  to  the  Tour  de  Buerre, 
which  soars  up  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
beautiful  and  stately.  Our  guide  pauses  to 
tell  us  that  its  name  is  given  because  it  was 
erected  with  the  money  paid  for  indulgences 
to  eat  butter  during  Lent.  It  had,  he  tells 
us,  one  of  the  largest  bells  in  the  world, 
which  was  melted  down  during  the  first  revo- 
lution. A  few  fragments  were  sent  to  the 
Mint  at  Paris,  where  they  were  employed  in 
striking  medals  with  the  inscription,  ''  Monu- 
mente  de  Vanite,  detruit  pour  I'utilite,  I'an 
II  de  1  egalite." 

Three  orders  of  architecture  are  illustrated 
in  the  front  of  this  edifice.  The  left  hand 
tower  is  Norman,  with  the  rounded  arch;  the 
main  building  is  Gothic,  and  the  lofty  Tour 
de  Buerre  is  of  the  style  called  Renaissance. 

The  memory  of  the  inspired  Maid  of  Or 
leans  is  especially  cherished  in  Rouen,  the 
city  of  her  martyrdom.  The  Place  de  la 
Pucelle,  where  she  was  burned  *at  the  stake 
by  the  English,  is  now  occupied  by  a  foun- 
tain and  a  bronze  statue ;  and  the  Tour  du 
Donjou,  in  the  rue  de  I'lmperatrice,  the  last 
remnant  of  a  citadel  erected  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, is  shown  as  the  place  of  her  imprison- 
ment. Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  now  the  name 
of  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

We  note  the  heavy,  powerful  looking  horses, 
for  which  this  country  has  long  been  renowned ; 
and  the  men  who  walk  beside  these  noble 
creatures  seem  as  robust  and  stately  as  the 
horses  whose  movements  they  control. 

We  sat  for  two  hours,  in  the  late  afternoon, 


in  the  public  square  of  Rouen,  and  watched 
the  bright  eyed,  cheerful  people  as  they 
thronged  the  pleasant  avenues,  enjoying  their 
holiday.  All  classes  were  mingled  in  the 
passing  panorama.  The  workingraan  in  his 
blue  blouse,  and  the  peasant  woman  in  her 
white  cotton  cap,  clean  and  comely,  with 
more  richly  attired  citizens.  All  are  alike 
orderly  and  courteous,  full  of  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness.  Among  the  thousands  who 
thronged  the  streets  and  gardens  on  this  day, 
we  saw  not  one  who  was  intoxicated,  and  we 
were  the  more  impressed  with  this  circum- 
stance from  our  late  sojourn  in  London, 
where  intemperance  is  so  great  a  scourge. 

We  regretted  that  our  plan  of  proceeding 
did  not  give  us  time  to  visit  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Rouen,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
great  interest.  Evening  soon  comes,  and  on 
the  following  morning  we  continue  our  jour- 
ney to  Paris.  Our  course  now  lies  along  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
tunnels  which  occasionally  give  an  interval 
of  stifling  darkness,  the  whole  distance  is 
beautiful  and  charmingly  varied.  As  we 
emerge  from  the  first  tunnels  and  cross  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  we  get  a  fine  view  of 
Rouen  to  the  right,  while  upon  the  left,  on 
the  lofty  bank  of  the  stream,  is  the  newly 
constructed  pilgrimage  church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Bon  Secours.  As  we  are  whirled  onward, 
we  see  on  one  hand  precipitous  chalk  hills, 
studded  with  residences,  and  on  the  other,  rich 
meadows  and  pasturage.  The  steep  hill  sides 
are  often  covered  with  forest,  and  trees  are 
planted  wherever  there  is  available  space  for 
their  habitation.  Lest  they  should  unduly 
shade  the  ground,  and  arrest  lowlier  forms  of 
vegetation,  they  are  often  trimmed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  lofty 
wall  of  green,  reaching  to  the  clouds.  Long 
avenues  of  Lombardy  poplars,  so  little  in 
favor  with  us,  are  also  much  used,  and,  as  the 
trees  seem  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  efifect  is 
fine.  We  notice,  also,  an  abundance  of  the 
locust,  now  in  full  flower  and  filling  the  airi 
with  delicious  fragrance.  The  locust,  too, 
seemed  more  healthy  than  with  us,  growing! 
larger  and  branching  more  profusely.  The 
laburnum,  also  in  bloom,  was  abundant  and 
luxuriant.  In  cultivated  grounds  were  great 
masses  of  rhododendrons,  of  every  hue,  while! 
the  old-fashioned  favorites  of  our  gardens — 
the  snow  balls  and  the  lilacs — were  in  full 
f)rce  along  the  garden  borders.  I  think 
there  is  more  wooded  country  between  Rouen 
and  Paris,  dense  as  is  the  population  ol 
France,  than  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  this  is  truly  astonishing  when 
we  consider  the  exceeding  value  of  the  land, 
The  golden-yellow  gorse  and  broom,  and  the 
pink  and  white  hawthorn  blooms,  make  th( 
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waysides  gay  wherever  the  laborer's  spade 
leaves  one  spot  of  wildness  for  their  occu- 
pancy. We  noticed,  also,  the  gay  bloom  of 
the  poppy,  and  showy  blue  spikes  of  a  flower 
that  looked  like  a  salvia,  daisies  and  butter- 
cups begemmed  all  the  green  sward,  but  in 
our  rapid  progress  we  could  not  distinguish 
species  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  As 
we  near  Paris  our  way  skirts  the  beautiful 
and  extensive  forest  of  St.  Germain,  an 
ancient  royal  hunting  ground,  still  preserved 
in  admirable  order.  For  some  reason  a  por- 
tion of  wood  was  being  cut  off*,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  extreme  econ- 
omy with  which  the  French  manage  their 
resources  for  luel.  The  larger  parts  of  the 
wood  were  cut  and  piled  in  order,  like  our 
cords,  and  then  all  the  twigs  were  gathered 
into  bundles  or  faggots  and  tied  up  firmly,  so 
that  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  waste  but 
the  foliage,  and  even  that  would  rapidly 
return  to  soil,  to  enrich  it.  Fuel  is  very  dear 
here,  as  this  country  is  not  favored  to  have  a 
supply  of  mineral  coal  in  her  own  hills. 
This  must  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing^ and  lead  to  the  utilization  of  water 
power  wherever  it  can  be  made  available. 

And  now  we  enter  Paris.  Really,  all  cities 
look  very  much  alike  as  we  enter  in  a  stead- 
ily moving  railway  train,  except  that  we  ob- 
serve that  Paris  has  no  unsightly  outskirts. 

The  cleansing  away  of  the  plague  spots  of 
this  splendid  city  is  ascribed  to  the  late  Em- 
peror. It  is  said  that  no  city  in  the  world 
ever  underwent  such  gigantic  transformations 
in  its  -appearance  as  Paris  during  the  second 
em{)ire.  Many  unwholesome  places,  teeming 
with  poverty  and  vice,  were  swept  away,  to 
-make  room  for  spacious  squares,  noble  ave- 
nues, and  palaces:  The  momentous  and 
calamitous  events  of  1870-71  have,  of  course, 
left  their  impress  ;  but  the  republican  gov- 
ernment has  been  most  energetic  and  judicious 
in  the  work  of  restoration,  though  the  rav- 
ages of  fierce  war  and  of  the  yet  fiercer  Com- 
mune are  yet  sadly  apparent.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  people  who  have  passed  so 
recently  through  a  season  of  intense  suffering 
should  be  so  cheerful  and  even  so  joyous.  No 
doubt  the  monarchies  of  Europe  look  on  the 
effi)rts  of  French  statesmen  to  establish  the 
just  principles,  "Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity," in  their  country,  with  strong  disap- 
proval, and  one  feels  always  a  fear  that  great 
dangers  lie  in  wait  for  tbe  young  republic 
from  without,  as  well  as  from  restless  spirits 
within  her  borders. 

The  choice  of  a  home  in  Paris  for  a  month's 
sojourn  becomes  an  important  consideration, 
and  we  are  armed  with  a  long  list  of  desir- 
able boarding-houses  and  hotels  to  select  from. 
Taking  a  little  carriage,  we  commence  the 


search  for  a  resting-place,  at  the  same  time 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  an  afternoon  ride 
through  some  of  the  pleasant  avenues.  The 
smooth,  marvellously  clean,  broad  streets, 
paved  with  asphaltum,  and  bordered  with 
trees  of  goodly  profiortions,  made  our  ride 
agreeable;  but  we  found  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  either  quite  full  of  guests,  or  offering 
only  very  lofty  quarters  to  new  comers. 
Many  American  travellers  are  here,  and  more 
are  coming  every  day,  they  tell  us ;  and  we 
give  up  the  idea  of  a  pleasant,  quiet  house, 
and  seek  and  find  accommodation  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre.  From  this  point, 
we  find  it  easy  to  reach  every  locality  in  the 
city  and  its  environs,  as  it  is  the  general 
starting  point  of  the  omnibus  lines,  and  quite 
near  the  river,  on  which  little  steamers  are 
continually  plying.  But  by  far  the  most  en- 
joyable means  of  locomotion  are  the  light, 
open  carriages  for  t^o,  three  or  four  persons, 
which  we  find  always  at  hand  in  case  of 
need.  A  ride  in  Paris  is  a  continual  delight, 
so  rich  is  this  city  in  tasteful  ornamentation, 
gardens  and  open  spaces.  About  forty  of 
these  places  are  enumerated  as  the  most  im- 
portant, and  thty  give  breathing  space  to  the 
vast  city.  The  site  of  the  cruel  Bastille  is 
now  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  stately  column,  surmounted  with  a 
figure  emblematic  of  Liberty,  holding  a  torch 
in  one  hand  and  a  broken  chain  in  the  other. 
Under  this  column  are  buried  the  July  cham- 
pions who  fell  in  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
The  Place  de  la  Concord  is  a  noble  area, 
adorned  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  the 
great  obelisk  of  Luxor,  a  monolith  of  rose 
granite  brought  from  the  rums  of  Thebes. 
Any  attempt  to  describe  the  often-described 
city  would  be  a  weariness  to  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  interest 
to  inquire  what  there  is  here  for  our  own 
cities  to  imitate.  First  of  all,  I  should  say, 
the  extreme  cleanliness.  Most  admirable, 
indeed,  does  it  look  to  us,  fresh  from  the  dear 
City  of  Brotherly  Love ;  and,  when  we  are 
told  that  every  atom  of  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  is  utilized,  we  wish  that  our  city  au- 
thorities might  find  some  such  use  for  the  ■ 
refuse  of  Philadelphia.  The  Seine  flows 
through  the  city,  apparently  pure  and  clean 
as  if  bordered  by  the  green  fields  of  the  open 
country ;  and  a  wall,  of  admirable  masonry, 
reaching,  it  is  said,  to  the  very  bottom,  and 
some  distance  underneath,  extends  the  whole 
distance  through  the  city.  The  river  is  bor- 
dered by  beautiful  avenues  on  each  side,  and 
spanned  by  many  elegant  bridges,  adorned 
with  sculptured  memorials  of  historic  persons, 
and  emblems  of  tlie  various  glories  of  Royalty 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Republic.  The 
omnibus  system  seems  very  perfect,  being 
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regulated  by  law.  The  thirty-one  different 
lines  all  belong  to  one  company,  which  is  one 
reason,  perhaps,  of  their  admirable  complete- 
ness. The  number  who  can  ride  is  limited  by 
law,  and  when  there  are  no  vacant  places  the 
-conductor  exhibits  a  ticket  announcing  thit 
his  vehicle  is  "  coraplet,"  and  no  more  can 
ride,  on  any  pretence  whatever.  This  insures 
comf)rt  to  the  passengers,  and  justice  to  the 
horse',  and  the  supply  of  coaches  seems  to  be 
abundant.  If  the  omnibus  does  not  go  in  the 
direct  route  to  the  passenger's  destination,  he 
may  apply  to  the  conductor  for  a  "corres- 
pondence" with  tlie  line  which  will  convey 
him  thither.  He  will  then  receive  a  "  bulle- 
tin," or  receipt  f)r  his  fare,  and  a  "cachet," 
or  check-ticket,  and  will  be  set  down  at  the 
point  where  the  two  lines  cross.  Here  he 
will  proceed  to  the  omnibus-bureau,  and 
receives  a  new  "  cachet,"  which,  without 
additional  payment,  entitles  him  to  a  seat  in 
the  first  omnibus  goings  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. It  is  not  needful  to  hurry,  for  your 
ticket  is  numbered,  and  your  seat  is  assured 
in  its  proper  order. 

The  surroundings  of  Paris  are  so  interest- 
ing and  beautiful,  that  one  appreciates  the 
imperial,"  an  open  gallery  on  the  top  of 
many  of  the  cars  which  make  excursions  from 
the  city  in  various  directions.  In  this  ele- 
vated position,  gentlemen,  and  sometimes 
ladies,  take  seats,  and  enjoy  a  fine  and  ex- 
tended prospect.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  sup 
posed  to  be  an  entirely  suitable  place  for 
ladies,  but  some  certainly  do  take  the  seats, 
and  they  look  very  desirable. 

There  are  some  rumors  of  troubled  coun 
cils  in  the  National  Assemb'y,  and  where 
everything  depends  on  the  popular  will,  we 
naturally  inquire  what  France  is  doing  for 
the  instruction  of  the  millions  of  youth  who 
will  soon  fjrm  the  responsible  body  politic. 
It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  an  excellent  and 
most  efficient  system  of  pubMc  instruction  is 
working  satisfactorily  in  Paris,  and  that  its 
results  are  such  as  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  great  Biblioth^-que  Nationale  oflfers  its 
grand  collection  of  3,000,000  volumes  for  the 
use  of,  not  only  the  savant,  but  the  humblest 
citizen  ;  and  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  art 
and  every  department  of  science  are  of  great 
excellence. 

Lectures,  by  eminent  scientists,  on  natural 
science,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  are  gratui 
tous,  and  many  scholars  of  European  celeb- 
rity have  received  their  education  here; 
among  others  are  mentioned  Ju-sieu,  Laurent, 
Adrien,  BufiTon,  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hi- 
laire. 

But  the  public  schools  for  the  systematic 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation  are  the 


hope  of  any  republic;  and  in  regard  to  Paris 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  such  testimony  as  the 
following  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"National  education  dates  from  an  earlier 
period  in  France  than  in  England.  It  is  only 
since  the  first  Reform  Act  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  to  the  instruction  of 
the  people;  but  the  French  Government  has 
done  so  since  the  first  Revolution.  Previous 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  however,  the 
progress  made  in  Pari=5  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  great.  Under  Louis  Philippe 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  education,  andij 
the  establishment  of  schools,  as  well  as  the II 
attendance  of  the  children,  went  on  increas- 
ing under  the  Empire.  But  the  system  of 
instruction  was  restricted  and  imperfect.  In 
this  respect,  at  least,  however,  the  lessons  ofi 
the  war  have  not  been  unheeded.  During  his 
too  brief  administration,  M.  Leon  Say,  in 
spite  of  the  crushing  debt  pressing  upon  the 
city,  and  the  enormous  State  and  municipal 
taxation,  set  himself  to  complete  the  school 
accommodation,  and  he  sanctioned  the  erec- 
tion of  over  a  hundred  new  schools.  At  the 
same  time,  new  subjects  of  instruction  were 
introduced — drawing   and   singing,  needle- 


work for  girls,  and  in  a  few  schools  even  gym 
nasties.    In  conception,  the  Parisian  system 
is  much  superior  both  to  the  English  and  thei 
American.    It  begins,  as  our  own  does,  with 
the  infant  school,  or  salle  d'asile,  an  institu- 
tion wanting  in  New  York.    As  the  name 
implies  the  salle  d'asile  was,  in  its  origin,  a 
public  nursery,  provided  by  charitable  ladies^ 
f>r  the  children  of  poor  mothers,  absent  from 
their  homes  during  the  day.    After  a  time,, 
instruction  came  to  be  given,  and  the  succe 
of  the  experiment  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
institution  into  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.     For  a  considerable  time  a  brisk| 
competition  was  maintained  between  the  pub 
lie  and  private  salles  d'asile,  but  the  public! 
have  now  decidedly  won  in  public  favor.  The 
private  salles  are  in  large  numbers  reverting!  ^1 
to  the  original  type,  withdrawing  themselves 
from  inspection  and  becoming  mere  nurseries 
The  total  number  of  children  between  tw<|, 
and  six  attendins:  these  schools  at  the  end  o 
last  year  was  27,709,  and  of  those  21,331 
were  in  the  communal  salles  d'asile.  all  o 
which  are  free.  Above  the  silles  d'asile  stanc 
the  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  th 
attendance  in  wdiich  at  the  end  of  last  yea 
amounted  to  162,594,  there  being  about  thre 
children  in  the  public  schools  to  two  in  th( 
private.    Of  the  pupils  at  the  private  school 
all  but  a  very  small  proportion  pay  fees.  I 
should  be  added,  that  in  the  returns  relatin| 
to  girls  no  distinction  is  made  between  thos 
receiving  primary  and  secondary  instructioi 
in  pensionnats.    According  to  the  census  o 
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1872,  the  entire  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  Paris  amounted  to  269,649 ;  the  entire 
number  at  school,  according  to  the  above  fig- 
ures, at  the  end  of  last  year,  was  190,403. 
Even  including  the  girls  receiving  secondary 
instruction,  very  nearly  one  third  of  all  the 
children  in  Paris,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are 
absent  from  the  schools.  That  is  to  say,  the 
proportion  of  absentees  is  very  nearly  as  great 
as  in  London.  But  the  municipality  of  Paris 
does  not  stop  short  with  mere  elementary 
education.  In  each  of  the  four  quarters  of 
Paris  it  has  founded  a  college,  or  kind  of  high 
school,  consisting  of  a  lower  and  an  upper 
division.  The  lower  takes  up  the  education 
of  the  pupil  where  the  elementary  school 
leaves  off,  and  the  upper  fits  him  for  a  com- 
mercial, a  professional  or  a  university  career, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  addition  to  these  new 
colleges,  there  are  two  older  colleges,  of  a 
somewhat  higher  kind — the  College  Chaptat 
and  the  Ecole  Turgot,  the  latter  being  the 
type  on  which  the  new  colleges  are  framed. 
The  students  at  all  these  institutions  belong, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  bourgeoisie,  or  to 
the  higher  class  of  artisans ;  but  provision  is 
also  made  for  a  ceitaiu  number  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  very  poore-t,  by  means  of  exhibi- 
tions founded  by  the  city  and  competed  for 
by  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools."    S.  R. 

DANIEL  PERRY. 

The  age  attained  by  the  subject  of  this 
article,  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation, 
which  have  been  testified  to  by  others  not  in 
immediate  religious  fellowship  with  him,  de- 
serve more  than  a  passing  notice. 

He  attended  the  Yearly  Meeiing  held  in 
New  York,  m  1873,  when  he  was  ninety  one 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  that  practice, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  for  over  fifty 
years. 

The  rough  roads,  and  distance  from  meet- 
ings— those  of  Greenfield  and  Neversiuk  be- 
ing respectively  eight  and  sixteen  miles  from 
his  location — obliged  him,  for  some  years,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  worship  on  First-days  at  his  resi- 
dence, which  was  regularly  maintained. 

Although  held  in  silence,  save  when  visited, 
at  long  intervals,  by  Friends  travelling  in  the 
ministry,  a  convincement  and  membership 
with  our  religious  Society  resulted  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  attendants. 

For  eight  years,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  he  was  the  welcome  guest 
in  the  family  ot  the  undersigned,  attaching 
himself  with  affection  to  all,  particularly  to 
the  children,  by  his  innocent,  loving  manner. 

Often,  upon  being  asked  how  he  had  rested 
during  the  night,  his  almost  invariable  reply 
would  be,  "I  have  slept  like  a  babe;"  and 


further,  "  I  have  not  a  pain  or  an  ache  about^ 
me."  A  condition,  no  doubt,  largely  induced 
by  the  exercise  of  his  principles  of  temper- 
ance and  moderation. 

His  release  from  time  was  permitted  to  be 
in  consonance  with  his  life,  gentle,  and  with- 
out apparent  suffering. 

He  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  a  week 
before  his  decease.  After  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  of  his  death,  having  walked  a  few 
times  about  the  room,  he  took  a  seat,  and  in 
a  few  moments  his  head  was  noticed  to  fall 
on  one  side,  and — life  had  ceased. 

"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee :  because  he 
trusteth  in  Thee."  Isa.  xxvi,  3.     S.  B.  H 

I^ew  York,  6th  mo.  \2th,  1874. 

The  following  notice  is  from  the  Sullivan 
county  New  York  Republican : 

"  Deceased,  near  Glen  Wild,  April  2d, 
Daniel  Perry,  aged  91  years  and  11  months. 

'*  Daniel  Perry,  who  died  last  week  at  his 
residence  in  Glen  Wild,  was  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  man  in  the  county. 

"  His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  at 
that  place  on  Sunday  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people,  who  long  since  learned  to  resj)ect 
the  veteran  on  life's  pilgrimage  for  his  many 
excellent  qualities.  His  age  was  ninety  one 
years  and  eleven  months  on  the  day  of  h"s 
death. 

"  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Sullivan  county 
about  sixty-nine  years. 

"He  came  from  Danbury,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  sixty-nine  years  ago,  and  purchased  a 
home  in  the  wilderness,  upon  which  he  has 
since  resided.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  peace. 
No  quarrelings  or  bickerings  ever  disturbed 
his  domestic  tranquility,  or  marred  his  inter- 
course with  his  neighbors. 

"A  consistent  Quaker,  he  sought  for  conso- 
lation and  instruction  from  the  Bible,  esteem- 
ing it  the  first  of  all  books,  as  a  light  to 
his  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  his  path. 

"He  sought  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and,  with  a  trust  in  God,  looked  for- 
ward with  hope  to  that  rest  which  belongs  to 
His  people. 

"  A  man  of  sterling  integrity,  his  word  was 
truth  ;  and  he  won  the  conlidence  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

"  A  friend  of  education,  he  gave  an  effec- 
tive and  steady  support  to  the  common  schools. 
By  his  exertions,  ai<led  by  a  few  active, 
earnest  friends  of  education,  a  school-house 
was  built,  which,  at  that  time,  was  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  Sullivan  county. 

"Educated  and  effective  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  Glen  Wild  District  took  at 
once  a  front  stand  among  the  schools  of  Sul- 
livan. J.  F.  Stoddard,  Geo.  H.  Saiith,  Geo. 
B.  Childs,  and  many  others  widely  known  as 
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teactiers  or  successful  business  men,  attended 
this  school. 

"  The  deceased  was  particularly  anxious 
that  his  children  should  receive  a  thorough 
education.  What  the  common  school  filled  to 
supply,  he  sought  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  in  various  institutions  of  learning.  At 
much  self-sacrifice,  he  gave  them  opportunities 
such  as  but  few  of  the  children  of  Sullivan 
enjoyed  at  that  time. 

"  His  sons,  D.  G.  Perry  and  G.  F.  Perry, both 
graduated  in  one  of  ihe  best  medical  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  former,  after  a  short 
but  successful  practice  in  Ulster  county,  re- 
moved to  California,  where  he  has  filled  vari- 
ous important  and  honorable  positions. 

"  Dr.  G.  F.  Perry,  now  residing  at  Glen 
Wild,  is  widely  known  as  an  educated  and 
successful  practitioner.  The  youngest  son,  T. 
R.  Perry,  is  a  farmer  in  Iowa,  and  has  filled 
important  positions  in  the  Legislature  of  that 
State."  _  C. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

As  there  are  a  numher  of  Friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  who  have  signed  applications 
for  tavern  licenses,  and  believing  that  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  which  we  as  a  Society 
profess,  and  that  in  mosn  cases  it  is  done  without 
due  consideration,  you  will  oblige  me  by  publishing 
the  within,  in  hopes  that  if  it  meets  the  notice  of 
any  that  have  so  signed,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
so  doing. 

Warminster,  6th  mo.  7th,  1874. 

LICENSED— TO  DO  WHAT  ? 
Licensed — to  make  the  strong  man  weak; 

Licensed — to  lay  the  wise  man  low  ; 
Licensed — a  wife's  fond  heart  to  break, 

And  cause  the  children's  tears  to  flow. 

Licensed — to  do  thy  neighbor  harm  ; 

Licensed— to  kindle  hate  and  strife  ; 
Licensed — to  neive  the  robber's  arm  ; 

Licensed — lo  whet  the  murderer's  knife. 

Licensed — thy  neig*  bor's  purse  to  drain, 

And  rob  him  of  his  very  last; 
Licensed^ — to  heat  his  feverish  brain, 

Till  madness  crowns  thy  work  at  last. 

Licensed — like  spider  for  a  fly, 

To  spread  thy  nets  for  man,  thy  prey  : 

To  mock  his  struggles,  suck  him  dry, 
Then  cast  the  worthless  hulk  away. 

Licpnsed — where  peace  and  quiet  dwell, 
To  bring  disease,  and  want,  and  woe  ; 

Licensed — to  make  this  world  a  hell, 
And  fit  man  for  a  hell  below. 


Selected. 
IF  WE  KNEW. 
!f  we  knew  when  walking  thoughtless 

Through  the  crowded  noisy  way, 
That  porae  pearl  of  woodrous  whiteness 

Close  beside  our  pathway  lay  ; 
We  would  pause,  when  now  we  hasten, 

We  would  often  look  around, 
Lest  our  careless  feet  should  trample 

Some  rare  jewel  in  the  ground. 


If  we  knew  what  forms  were  fainting 

For  the  shade  that  we  should  fling, 
If  we  knew  what  lips  were  parching 

For  the  water  we  should  bring, 
We  would  haste  with  eager  footsteps, 

We  woulfi  work  with  willing  hands, 
Bearing  cups  cf  cooling  water. 

Planting  rows  of  shading  palms. 

If  we  knew,  when  friends  around  us 

Closely  pressed  to  say,  Good-bye, 
Which  among  the  lips  that  kiss  us, 

First  should  'neath  the  daisy  lie  ; 
We  would  clasp  our  arms  around  them, 

Looking  oo  them  through  our  tears; 
Tender  words  of  love  eternal 

We  would  whisper  in  their  ears. 

If  we  knew  what  lives  were  darkened 

By  some  thoughtless  words  of  ours, 
Which  had  ever  lain  among  them 

Like  the  frost  among  the  flowers  ; 
Oh!  with  what  sincere  repentings, 

With  what  anguish  of  regret, 
While  our  eyes  were  overflowing, 

Would  we  cry — -forgive^  forget. 

If  we  knew — alas  !  and  do  we 

Ever  care  or  seek  to  know. 
Whether  bitter  herbs  or  roses 

In  our  htighbors'  gardens  grow  ? 
God  forgive  us,  lest  hereafter, 

Our  hearts  break  to  hear  Him  say, 
"  Careless  child,  I  never  knew  you, 

From  my  presence  flee  away." 


From  The  Christian  Register. 
FKOM  ENGLAND. 

The  uppermost  man  in  this  country,  just 
now,  is  the  agricultural  laborer.  Of  him 
Joseph  Arch  is  the  well-known  representa- 
tive, and  rather  more  than  the  representative. 
Charles  Sumner  was  an  American  statesman, 
but  one  is  not  ready  to  accord  to  the  commoa 
run  of  statesmen  in  the  republic  the  honors 
commanded  by  him.  So  Joseph  Arch  is  the 
nobleman  of  his  class,  and  Americans  who 
have  only  seen  and  heard  him  have  little  idea 
of  that  slov^,  heavy,  disjointed,  deformed, 
stupid,  long  suffering,  and  much-abused  hu- 
man beast  of  burden,  who  in  England  is 
known  as  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  who 
is  now  exciting  such  a  large  degree  of  public 
interest. 

The  English  agricultural  laborer  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  American  farmer. 
His  case  is  more  like  that  of  the  American 
slave  of  other  days.  He  is  hot  a  man  who 
owns  land  or  house,  or  furniture,  or  utensils 
of  industry,  or  has  scarcely  anything  that  he 
may  call  his  own.  He  is  not  a  man  who 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall 
possess  houses,  and  lands,  and  an  indepen- 
dent career.  He  has  no  such  hopes, — at  least, 
he  has  not  had,  unle  s  the  last  two  years  have 
stirred  them  within  him.  One  can  see  this 
hopelessness  in  his  bodily  movements,  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  in  all  that  appertains 
to  him.    He  moves  as,  if  he  had  all  eternity 
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before  him  in  which  to  plant  the  jSeld  wherein 
to-day  he  works.  His  face  is  a  stagnant  pool. 
Centuries  of  wonted  servitude  have  rendered 
him  the  most  heavy  and  inert  and  unenter- 
prising of  mortals. 

He  lives  upon  the  farm,  owned  by  some 
wealthy  farmer,  in  what  would  have  been 
called  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  a  slave  hut, 
but  what  is  dignified  here  by  the  name  of  a 
cottage.    This  abode,  however,  does  not  com- 
pare, in  either  size,  healthiness  or  comfort, 
with  the  abodes  of  the  blacks  which  one  sees 
in  the  Middle  States.    This  cotlage  is  often 
ivy  covered,  often  embowered  in  roses,  often 
very  fair  to  the  eye  upon  the  outside,  but 
within  is  full  of  all  manner  of  discomfort  and 
unfitness.    Here  is  a  picture  of  it.    It  is 
twenty  one  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide.  The 
walls  are  not  quite  six  feet  high.   The  roof  is 
thatched  with  straw.    The  floor  is  of  flat 
stones,  embedded  in  the  soil.    From  the  stone 
floor  to   the  extreme  inner  point  of  the 
thatched  roof  is  ten  feet.    A  single  partition 
divides  this  interior  into  two  rooms,"  each 
nearly  nine  feet  square.    The  stones,  in  wet 
weather,  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
the  mud  (  ozes  up  between  them.    The  straw 
ceiling  often  has  places  which  in  a  smart  rain 
relieve  any  demand  for  the  shower-bath,  and 
is  throughout  gracefully  festooned  with  cob- 
webs. For  this  home  our  agricultural  laborer 
(  pays  as  rent  the  labor  of  nearly  three  months, 
J  at  the  least,  of  ten  weeks.    If  he  wishes  to 
keep  a  pig  and  some  fowls  on  his  master's 
land,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  labor  of  two 
weeks  more.    If  he  has  enterprise  enough  to 
put  down  an  eighth  of  an  acre  to  potatoes  for 
his  own  use,  he  pays  the  additional  labor  of 
three  weeks.  So  that  for  nearly  a  third  of  the 
time  he  works  for  the  privilege  of  his  hut,  his 
J  pig,  his  hens  and  his  potatoes.    Some  of  the 
huts  are  larger,  have  three  rooms,  and  are 
'  put  at  a  yet  more  exorbitant  rent.  Often 
J  they  are  crowded  with  half-clothed  and  half- 
j  famished  beings.    Look  in  here.    It  is  the 
,  home  of  a  laborer  with  a  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren.   The  floor  is  not  stone,  but  real  mother 
J  earth.    Once  in  a  while  only  does  it  become 
,   rather  soft  and  yielding.    After  the  rent  is 
J  paid,  there  remains  to  this  laborer,  for  the 
^  support  of  himself,  his  wife  and  the  eight 
|j  children,  only  seven  shillings,  or  one  dollar  and 
g  eighty-seven  cents  per  week.    For  six  months 
^  not  one  of  this  family  has  tasted  animal  food, 
[j  except  when  the  Christian  charity  of  the 
^   master  and  landlord  kindly  sent  a  bit  of 
J   mutton  ior  the  Christmas  dinner.  Rarely 
had  they  been  able  to  aflbrd  bread.  Baker's 
J  bread  co.'ts  fourteen  cents  the  loaf,  and  at 
g  that  rate  the  entire  weekly  income  would  not 
J  purchase  enough  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
y  !  family.    They  use  a  coarse  kind  of  meal 


made  into  porridge,  and  potatoes,  with  a 
gratuity  of  beer  from  the  landlord  farmer. 

The  agricultural  laborer  in  character  is 
almost  colorless.  He  is  neither  positively  good, 
bad,  nor  indifferent.  He  has  no  fiery  passions. 
He  needs  no  great  amount  of  self  control. 
He  is  like  a  tru^sty  dog.  He  is  simple,  honest, 
undesigning,  unambitious,  artless  and  even- 
tempered.  He  greets  you  with  a  certain 
deferential  salut  -tion  upon  the  high  road.  He 
answers  your  questions  kindly  with  the  best 
he  knows  He  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
making  a  profit  out  of,  or  taking  an  advan- 
tage of,  you.  He  is  not  given  to  complaining. 
He  is  quite  too  contented  in  that  condition  of 
life  where  a  selfish  human  providence  has 
placed  him.  He  has  one  quality  which  will 
serve  him  as  a  last  resort.  He  is  stubborn. 
His  perceptions  are  dull,  but  when  once  the 
light  has  glimmered,  and  he  perceives  what  is 
really  his  due,  he  is  the  last  man  likely  to 
yield.  Accustomed  to  living  within  the  lines 
of  extremest  poverty  and  upon  the  borders  of 
actual  starvation,  he  can  lose  little  by  any 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  will  of  his  employer. 
The  nation  will  not  quite  let  nim  die  of  star- 
vation ;  and  now  that  he  is  combining  with 
his  fellow-laborers  against  the  farmer  land- 
lords his  will  will  be  as  unyielding  as  his  phys- 
ical frame  is  stiff*  and  inelastic. 

Until  quite  recently  this  much  talked  of 
and  obstinate  man  was  beneath  the  need  of 
education.  What  should  a  peasant  have  to 
do  with  books  or  schools?  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  still  think  that  education  will 
be  only  the  spoiling  of  this  sort  of  fo'ks ;  that 
they  will  not  keep  their  place,  and  show 
proper  respect  "  to  them  as  is  their  betters," 
if  this  school  business  is  pushed  much  further. 
Butup :)n  the  whole  the  children  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  are  provided  with  about  as  good 
facilities  for  learning  as  any  children  of  the 
poorer  class  in  England;  which  is  not  saying 
a  great  deal,  and  does  not  indicate  a  tendency 
to  disease  of  the  brain  by  any  means. 

The  attitude  of  the  church,  of  organized 
Christianity,  toward  the  agricultural  laborer 
of  England  has  been  very  much  that  of  the 
priest  and  Levite  toward  the  man  by  the  way- 
side on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho.  The  clergy  profess  to  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  secular  matters.  The  relation 
between  capital  and  labor  came  not  wiihin 
the  holy  gospel.  To  regulate  wages  is  not 
the  proper  business  of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
said  the  mitred  man  of  Oxford.  When  did 
organized  Christianity  ever  move  as  one  body 
for  the  down  trodden  and  oppressed  ?  .  .  .  . 
But  the  pro[)het  is  never  wanting.  There 
were  men  who  spoke  for  the  slave  from  Amer- 
ican pulpits,  and  were  true  to  the  cause  of 
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the  oppressed  upon  the  political  platform.  So 
over  here  there  are  English  clergymen  who 
stand  up  manfully  for  this  agricultural  laborer, 
and  who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  deliver 
him  out  of  his  degradation  and  distresses. 
Chief  among  these  stands  Canon  Girdlestone. 
It  was  he  who  first  acted  boldly,  and  still 
continues  tcF  act,  upon  his  perception  that  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  here  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  and  nominally  Chris- 
tian country.  As  loug  ago  as  1866  he  began 
the  agitation  which  has  now  culminated  in  a 
national  crisis.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
cattle  plague  in  that  year,  he  preached  from 
the  text :  "  Behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thy  cattle,"  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  asked  the  people  whether  they  did  not 
think  that  God  "  had  sent  the  plague  as  a 
judgment  upon  farmers  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  treated  their  human  laborers,  to 
whom  they  gave  less  consideration  than  to 
their  cattle."  This  was  a  terrible  thunder 
bolt  from  the  pulpit.  No  end  of  excitement 
arose,  no  end  of  personal  abuse ;  and  the 
storm  grew  so  loud  that  at  length  the  Times, 
and  the  great  newspapers  of  the  kingdom, 
were  full  of  the  noise  of  discussion  over  the 
man  who  is  uppermost  to  day.  Now  there 
are  several  clergymen  who  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Canon  Girdlestone,  and  among 
them  our  own  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

The  issue  of  the  present  crisis  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee.  A  great  number  of  these 
laborers  will  leave  the  country.  That  will 
happen  in  England  which  has  already  hap- 
pened in  Scotland.  The  number  of  farm 
laborers  will  be  cut  down  to  a  comparatively 
small  number.  The  exodus  of  ncen  will  be 
followed  by  an  even  larger  introduction  of 
farm  machinery.  The  families  who  go  either 
to  America  or  to  Nevy  Zealand  will  go  to  un- 
speakable advantages.  And  England  will 
proi^uce  as  much,  or  more,  after  they  are 
gone,  as  ever  before.  A  great  wrong  will 
vanish  from  its  present  form.  A  great  influx 
of  industrious  people  will  go  forth  to  other 
lands  and  a  newness  of  life.  The  present 
alarm  and  heat  upon  both  sides  will  naturally 
subside,  and  the  world  will  still  move  on,  let 
us  hope,  a  little  better  than  before. 


"  I  DO  not  approve  of  too  close  a  notice  of 
the  variations  in  one's  state  of  mind.  We 
ought  rather  to  think  little  of  ourselves,  and 
steadily  to  dwell  on  Christ,  who  changes  not." 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Members  of  the  First-day  School  Executive  Com- 
mittee propose  bein^  at  the  following  places,  and 
invite  the  general  attendance  of  Friends  and  others 
of  the  respective  localities. 

Sixth  month  28(h. — At  Fallsington,  Bucks  county. 
Conference  at  the  close  of  meeting.    Those  leaving 


depot  Thirt):-first  and  Market  streetp,  at  8^  A.  M., 
will  be  met  at  Tullytown. 

Sixth  month  2Sth. — At  Mount  Meeting  (a  branch 
of  Mount  Holly,)  N.  J.,  to  further  confer,  and  if  way 
opens,  to  assist  in  orgaaiziog  a  First-day  School. 

Seventh  month  bth. — B) berry,  at  woich  time  their 
school  held  at  the  close  of  m*  eting  will  adjourn  till 
fall.  Friends  will  leave  Thirty  lirst  and  Market 
streets,  at  8^  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  Cornwall  Station. 
Inquire  for  excursion  tickets. 


I    E  m:  s. 

The  steamer  Africa  has  returned  to  Lisbon,  after 
successfully  submerging  her  section  of  the  Brazil- 
ian cable.    The  line  has  been  tested,  found  to  work  I 
satisfactorily,  and  handed  over  to  the  Brazilian  , 
Cable  Company.    Unbroken  Teleg-aphic  communi- 
cation is  thus  established  from  BiDgland,  through 
Lisbon  and  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent,  Cape  Verde  I 
Islands. 

A  Telegram  ftom  Calcutta  states,  the  prospects  I 
for  the  future  crops  are  greatly  improved  by  the 
copious  rains  now  falling  throughoit  the  country. 
Three  hundred  thousand  persons  are  now  fed  by  the 
Government. 

The  meteorological  observers  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  cyclone,  and  the  inhabitants  are  pre- 
paring for  it.  The  shipping  in  the  river  has  been 
warned,  and  all  precautions  have  been  taken. 

There  is  great  distress  in  Eastern  Canada.  Let- 
ters from  Saguenay  mention  that,  since  the  snow 
disappeared,  incessant  rain  has  fallen.  No  grain 
has  been  sown,  and  farmers  have  been  obliged  to 
eat  their  seed  grain.  Young  people  are  emigrating 
in  large  numbers.  Cattle  are  dying  in  all  directions 
for  want  of  food. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

Sir — Prof.  Forster  of  Berlin  announces  the  diS' 
covery  of  a  planet  of  tbe  elevenih  magnitude  b 
Perrotin,  in  sixteen  hours  half-a-minute  right  as 
cension,  22°  32^  declination  South. 

Joseph  Henry, 
Secretary  Smith-otiian  Institution 

Washington^  D.  C,  June  18,  1874. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  in 
tbe  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  is  a  Japanese 
youth,  who,  in  civil  engineering,  holds  the  highe 
rank,  and  is  second  to  none  in  English  composition 

But  few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  mag 
nitude  and  perfection  to  which  the  manufacture  of 
doors  and  window-blinds  by  machinery  h  s  arrive 
in  the  United  States.    It  is  stated  by  those  wh 
profess  to  know,  that  the  number  of  doors  alon 
made  within  the  one  State  of  New  York,  exceed 


30,000  per  day,  or  not  far  from  9,000,000  per  year. 
From  statistics  deemed  reliable,  it  is  believed  that 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of 
manufactures  in  this  country  cannot  fall  short  of 
^40,000,000. — Scientific  American. 

John  W  Keely,  of  Philadelphia,  has  discovered 
a  new  motive  power,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
scientific  men,  will  supercede  steam.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  process  whereby  water  is  transformed 
to  vapor  without  the  application  or  development  of 
heat,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  motive  power 
of  greater  capacity  than  steam.    The  discovery  is 


the  result  of  laborious  experiments  carried  on  for 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  the 
vapor  that  it  can  be  used  at  any  pressure  fro'n  10 
pounds  to  10,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
when  once  generated,  it  can  be  placed  in  receiving 
vessels  and  preserved  without  loss  of  energy  for  an 
indefinite  period. — Exchange  Paper. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  ETC., 
OF  MARGARET  LUCAS. 
(Continued  from  page  275.) 

From  this  time  I  found  my  desires  were 
strengthened,  and  the  ambition  of  being  an 
Israelite,  run  in  the  current  of  my  exercise. 
But  here,  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  like  a 
fool  I  appeared  in  my  own  eyes  ;  for  there 
seemed  as  great  an  alteration  in  me  as  could 
possibly  happen  from  such  a  change. 

I  could  not  now  be  fluent  in  compliments, 
and  t  aw  it  best  to  keep  out  of  the  extrava- 
gancy of  words,  and  such  a  latitude  in  dis- 
course as  I  formerly  indulged  myself  in. 

So  many  cross  words  and  knotty  queries 
lay  in  t  ie  way  of  all  I  seemed  to  have  to  do, 
that  nature  was  abashed,  almost  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery  ;  yet  I  often  contemplated 
the  benefit  that  accrued  to  Zacheus  from  that 
most  heavenly  call,  "  Make  haste  and  come 
down  :"  and  how  willingly  would  I  have  made 
my  situation  similar  to  his ;  believing  there  was 
something  in  that  call  alluding  to  the  glories 
of  eternity,  which  now  appeared  in  brighter 
lustre  to  my  eye  than  all  the  glittering  ob- 
jects of  a  transitory  life.  Surely  the  time 
would  glide  sweetly  on  in  reciting  those  re- 
freshing prospects  which  then  attended  my 
intervals  of  grief ;  but  the  sequel  of  my  story 
calls  on  me  to  cross  my  inclination. 

It  was  about  this  time  John  Toft  gave  me 
an  expectation  of  a  visit,  but  that  evening 
I  was  threatened  with  a  disappointment ;  for 
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my  aunt  came  in  high  displeasure,  and  by 
her  upbraidings,  raised  a  crowd  about  the 
door,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  passing 
by.  When  she  had  wrought  herself  into  a 
disposition  to  be  more  quiet,  she  shut  the  door 
and  sat  down.  I  turned  out  of  my  mind  the 
thoughts  of  her  unkind  behaviour,  yet  could 
not  help  feeling  regret  at  the  loss  of  my 
friend's  company,  being  desirous  to  see  him, 
as  he  had  been  instrumental  for  my  good. 
Whilst  I  was  musing  on  these  things,  a  mes- 
senger came  and  told  me,  that  although  ray 
aunt  was  there,  if  I  thought  it  convenient,  he 
would  come  to  see  me.  I  hesitated  a  little, 
to  prove  what  would  be  best.  I  knew  my 
aunt's  weakness,  that  she  would  not  spare  me, 
or  mind,  in  her  passion,  what  she  expressed  ; 
yet  hoped,  as  it  was  his  desire  to  come,  he 
would  excuse  what  might  fall  upon  himself, 
and  see  through  the  falsities  she  might  cast 
on  me.  .  In  this  conclusion  I  desired  his  com- 
pany, and  my  aunt  being  present,  said  she 
would  stay  to  see  this  Friend. 

On  his  knocking,  I  let  him  in,  with  a  de- 
gree of  fear,  and  watched  to  hear  the  saluta- 
tion she  gave  him,  which  was,  "Thou  de- 
ceiver !  Thou  anti  Christ !  Thou  has  seduced 
this  silly  wretch."  Had  she  known  what  my 
heart  could  have  told  her,  she  might  have 
thought  differently ;  for,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Friend,  I  was  made  very  sensible  oi 
that  power  by  which  I  had  been  drawn  into 
the  truth.    He  endeavored  to  shew  her  tha 
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unreasonableness  of  the  charge,  by  assuring 
her  he  had  never  had  any  conversation  with 
me,  nor  had  visited  rae  before.   Slie  answered, 

If  thou  hast  not,  thy  brethren  have and 
was  running  on  with  violence  against  the 
Quakers.  He  still  tried  to  engage  her  atten- 
tion, by  reminding  her  that  his  mother  and 
she  used,  as  neighbors,  to  be  acquainted. 

She  signified  that  was  true,  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  good  Quaker  in  the  world  his 
mother  was  one. 

She  kept  walking  between  the  shop  and  the 
closet,  laying  many  heavy  things  to  my 
charge,  which  I  had  learned  with  silence  to 
bear,  till  she  touched  my  modesty,  and  told 
the  Friend  the  freedom  which,  she  said,  I  gave 
to  young  men  ;  then  I  desired  her  to  keep  to 
the  truth ;  and  she  said,  if  I  spoke  another 
word  she  would  knock  my  head  to  the  wall, 
which  I  well  knew,  a  word  or  two  more  would 
have  aggravated  her  to  have  done.  Upon  his 
asking  how  long  I  had  been  so  bad,  she  said, 
ever  since  I  had  been  deluded  ;  for  I  was 
well  enough  before  I  was  bewitched.  Thus 
she  went  on,  as  long,  I  believe,  as  she  had 
power ;  for,  going  out,  she  said,  I  will  go,  but 
I  will  come  again  :  but  she  came  no  more 
till  next  day,  when  she  laid  on  me  wiih 
blows,  saying  that  I  sent  for  the  Friend  on 
purpose  to  vex  her.  She  showed  so  much  of 
her  passion,  as  to  make  the  Friend  signify  to 
me,  that  he  could  tliink  no  other  than  that 
she  wa3  out  of  her  senses ;  and  that  he  could 
not  see,  if  I  had  not  Truth  for  my  foundation, 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  stand.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  other  view  of  coming  amongst 
Friends  than  to  procure  the  truth  and  peace 
of  God  unto  my  soul ;  and  that  I  had  still 
hopes  I  should  be  preserved.  I  remember, 
he  observed  to  me,  the  emptiness  of  a  barren 
profession  ;  and  advised  me  to  wait  on  God 
in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  to  rely  on  His  wis 
dom,  and  to  trust  in  His  power,  signifying 
a  desire  that  I  might  be  preserved ;  and 
adding,  he  had  come  to  see  me  sooner,  but 
found  himself  engaged  to  take  the  apostle's 
advice,  to  *'  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  one  ;" 
and,  after  kindly  inviting  me  to  his  house, 
took  leave.  This  visit  I  returned  in  about  a 
month. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  considered  what  had 
passed,  and  was  thankful  to  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all  things.  I  thought  there  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  my  aunt's  leav- 
ing us,  for  she  had  never  left  me  with 
any  person  before,  and  was  glad  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  such  instruction, 
the  like  of  which  1  never  had  before  re- 
ceived in  conversation ;  nor  could  I  less 
admire  the  Friend's  prudent  care  in  ob- 
serving the  apostle's  advice,  which  I  had 
before  time  thought  alluded  only  to  the  lay- 


ing on  of  the  bishop's  hands,  at  the  time  o: 
the  young  student's  admission  into  holy  orders 
and  at  the  confirmation  of  the  youth  ;  but  now 
I  knew  by  experience,  that,  for  want  o] 
prudence  in  particulars,  I  had  been  a  sufferer  : 
and,  as  an  instance,  shall  mention  one  of  the 
most  uneasy  meetings  I  ever  was  at,  which 
was  occasioned  by  a  Friend's  over  care,  who 
had  often  pressed  me  to  come  up  higher  in 
the  meeting  than  where  I  frequently  tat. 

I  signifii  d  to  that  Friend,  that  the  highest 
place  in  the  meeting  would  be  as  little  re- 
garded by  my  aunt  as  the  lowest,  should  she 
be  inclined  to  make  a  disturbance  there  ;  yet,,i 
by  frequent  importunity,  being  willing  tcj 
show  some  respect  to  my  friend's  advice,  I| 
was  prevailed  with  to  advance  a  form  or  two  ; 
but  when  the  Friend  came  and  saw  I  had  not 
thoroughly  taken  her  advice,  she  plucked  me 
by  the  arm  ;  and  although  I  signified  my  de 
sire  of  sitting  still,  as  far  as  would  bear,  yet  j 
she  compelled  me  to  rise,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing I  showed  a  desire  of  turning  in  at  the  i 
next,  and  the  next  seat  I  came  to,  yet  she  | 
would  not  let  me  rest  till  she  had  placed  me  i 
by  herself.    Then,  oh!  the  huiries  that  my  ; 
mind   was   in ;   for  surely,  had  my  aunt  < 
herself  been  there,  she  could  not  have  con-  < 
fused  my  thoughts  half  so  much  ;  for  though, 
at  this  time,  when  at  meetings,  I  had  a  desire 
to  draw  nigh  to  Friends  in  spirit,  yet  it  went 
much  against  my  inclination  to  sit  so  near 
the  place  which,  my  aunt  used  to  tell  me,  I 
must  be  my  seat;  saying,  all  proselytes  musti 
be  made  preachers,  and  tell  to  the  brethren  J 
the  abominations  of  the  wicked.  Often  would 
she  tease  me  with  such  things,  well  knowing, 
I  had  a  great  aversion  to  women's  preaching. 
There  I  sat,  in  a  restless  condition,  several 
times  purposing  to  go  out;  yet  the  kindness 
I  had  for  my  friend  prevailed  on  me  to  stay. 
Glad,  however,  was  1  when  the  meeting  broke 
up ;  and  when  it  was  over,  the  Friend  gave 
me  her  hand,  which  I  answered  with  my 
own,  in  token  of  my  forgiving  her  too  for- 
ward, though  loving  fault;  yet  not  without 
telling  her,  when  at  home,  the  trouble  she 
had  given  me,  and  desiring  her  never  to  use 
me  so  hardly  again. 

Shall  I  here  say  that  good  came  out  of  evil  ? 
No,  surely,  but  sweet  came  out  of  bitter ;  for, 
by  my  friend's  freedom  of  giving  me  her  hand, 
sevei  al  that  were  in  the  meeting  did  the  same ; 
and,  though  this  did  not  prove  a  time  of  con-  , 
firmation  to  my  faith,  but  rather  otherwise,  | 
yet  it  seemed  like  a  sign  of  union,  no  one  hav- 
ing done  so  before,  and  it  was  pleasant.  I 
lost,  for  a  time,  the  deep  impression  which 
the  Friend's  apprehension  of  my  aunt's  being 
distracted  had  made  on  my  mind ;  but 
thought,  afterwards,  if,  from  the  little  he  saw, 
he  could  not  but  entertain  apprehensions  of 
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that  kind,  what  had  I  to  fear,  who  had  seen 
her  so  many  times  a  great  deal  worse ;  yet, 
what  could  I  do,  or  what  was  there  to  be  done  ? 
I  could  not  renounce  my  salvation  in  oider 
to  appease  my  aunt.  These  reflections  caused 
distress  in  my  countenance,  which  occasioned 
my  aunt  to  say  she  read  the  very  Quaker  in 
my  face. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  I  could  ever 
know  any  sorrow  like  that  I  then  felt ;  and 
my  aunt,  either  by  information  or  her  own 
observation,  became  acquainted  with  it,  and 
by  many  frantic  gestures  wrought  in  me  a 
belief  that  she  was  really  as  I  imagined. 

My  soul  now  fled  to  the  Almighty  for  ref- 
uge, and  I  sat  before  her,  a  witness  of  her 
frenzied  behavior,  with  more  solidity  and 
composure  than  she  expected. 

At  last  she  came  up  to  me  and  said,  I  am 
mad  !  thou,  thou  hast  driven  me  mad  !  and  I 
am  mad ! 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  her  say  so,  and 
thought  there  was  some  hope  for  nre,  as  she 
had  yet  so  much  reason  lefc  as  to  tell  me  of 
the  thing  she  knew  I  was  so  afraid  of.  Upon 
my  showing  so  much  indiffurence  about  it,  she 
dropped  that  scheme,  and  in  a  little  after,  as 
one  tainting  in  her  hopes  of  victory,  declined 
interrupting  me  in  the  street ;  yet,  being  will- 
ing to  obstruct  my  desire  of  going  to  meeting, 
she  would  come  to  my  room  before  the  hour 
appointed,  telling  me  we  would  have  a  silent 
meeting.  I  would  gladly  have  had  her  kept 
to  it,  but  it  seemed  an  impossibility  on  her 
part. 

When  I  saw  it  was  her  intention,  by  this 
means,  to  keep  me  at  home,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  I  set  out  so  much  the  sooner,  and  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  came  earlier  still,  till  she 
saw,  without  she  rose  sooner  in  the  morning, 
my  resolution  would  outgo  her.  Many  were 
the  pa*;es  which  I  was  forced  to  take  in  the 
fields  on  this  account;  but  I  may  say  my 
labor  was  not  in  vain  ;  for  my  aunt  then  left 
me  to  my  liberty,  and  many  precious  meetings 
I  enjoyed.  As  I  had  nothing  or  tradition, 
when  there,  to  trust  to,  my  earnest  desire  was 
to  seek  the  Lord,  and  He  was  found  of  my 
soul,  to  my  inexpressible  consolation.  In 
respect  to  silent  meeting.-?,  my  spiritual  exer- 
cises at  home  had  taught  me  how  to  improve 
by  them  ;  my  heart  inclined  rather  to  sit  in 
fear  and  reverence,  and  to  watch  against  the 
tumult  of  unnecessary  thoughts,  than  to  be 
busy,  as  formerly,  in  the  florid  appearances 
of  lip  worship.  But  yet  I  would  not  have  it 
supposed  that  I  knew  no  difficulty  in  my  ex- 
ercises ;  for,  surely,  I  often  felt  the  throng  of 
natural  cogitations  to  press  so  hard  upon  me 
that  I  have  found  cause  to  implore  the  Divine 
aid,  often  breathing  forth  this  ejaculation: 
Lord,  if  Thou  keep  not  the  city,  the  watch- 


man waketh  but  in  vain !  But,  though  I  was 
freed  from  my  aunt's  molestations,  I  found  it 
was  only  as  the  changing  of  a  scene,  and  that 
the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  was  now  more  dan- 
gerous to  me  than  it  had  been  in  the  form  of 
the  lion. 

My  freedom  of  atteading  meeting,  which  I 
had  hitherto  been  much  restrained  from,  and 
the  Lord's  mercifully  subduing  those  spirits 
which  were  a  hindrance  to  me,  in  the  way  of 
my  soul's  serenity,  I  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge,  with  desires  that  I  might  answer 
the  obligation ;  but  I  was  yet  inexperienced 
in  the  craft  of  the  enemy  and  deceiver  of  men, 
and  needed  the  assistance  of  some  prudent 
confidant,  whose  counsel  might  have  set  right 
bounds  to  my  zeal.  ^ 

This  subtle  one,  taking  advantage  of  my 
earnestness,  cunningly  twined  a  thread  of  his 
own  in  that  work  which  I  was  endeavoring 
to  render  acceptable  to  my  God.  I  had,  till 
this  time,  been  taken  up  in  seeking  after  an 
increase  and  establishment  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Truth,  and  in  keeping  up  a  strict  cir 
cumspection  in  my  behavior,  that  thereby  I 
might  not  give  my  relations  and  acquaintance 
just  occasion  of  trouble,  or  a  pretence  for  vili- 
fying the  way  of  Truth. 

I  had  not  as  yet  made  any  great  observa- 
tions on  dress,  but  thought  to  make  a  stand, 
and  judge  what  was  best  to  be  done;  and, 
doubtless,  so  far  I  was  in  the  right,  whilst  I 
made  some  alterations. 

But  now  I  found  the  prowling  adversary — 
what  he  ever  was — a  malicious,  deceitlul, 
twining  serpent,  who,  if  he  can  but  get  in  his 
head  at  the  least  place  of  our  inadvertency, 
will  soon  draw  in  his  body,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  sanctity,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  soul. 

He  saw  that  his  aim  of  drawing  me  into 
any  gross,  obvious  evil  was  defeated,  and,  as 
I  had  seen  less  of  his  strategems  in  the  an- 
gelical form,  he  now  insinuated  himself  into 
my  desires  of  being  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
God,  and  elevated  me  above  my  proper  height, 
so  that  I  fell  to  judging,  cutting  and  trim- 
ming off"  every  superfluous  scrap  from  my 
dress;  and,  not  content  with  this,  I  went 
from  my  apparel  to  my  shop.  In  less  than 
one  week  I  made  several  sacrifices  of  value; 
and  so  hurried  was  I  in  this  blind  zeal  that  I 
seemed  impatient  for  more  fuel. 

And  having  gone  through,  as  I  thought,  at 
home,  I  next  let  out  the  busy  eye  on  others. 
There  were  but  few  who  could  escape  my 
judgment,  forgetting  that  tender  advice, 
Luke  vi,  37,  "  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be 
judged;  condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be 
condemned."  I  noticed  each  point  of  beha- 
vior and  apparel,  till  so  great  a  critic  was  I 
got  that  I  seemed  all  speculation  on  the  more 
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minute  things  ;  and,  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters,  as  faith,  mercy  and  the  love  of  God, 
which,  surely,  I  ought  to  have  regarded, 
though  not  to  have  left  the  other  wholly  un- 
done.   To  what  extravagancy  I  had  gone  in 
this  line  the  most  penetrating  eye  best  saw, 
and  was  pleased  to  look  in  compassion  on  the 
mistake  of  my  intentions,  and  moet  graciously 
to  illumine  my  understanding,  giving  me 
plainly  to  see  I  was  quite  out  of  that  charity, 
without  which  the  apostle  says  all  our  works 
profit  nothing.    So  tenaciously  did  I  adhere 
to  this  thing,  that  I  saw  not  the  deceiver,  till 
I  discovered  such  passions  predominant  in 
me  as  I  had  never  observed  before.  My  tem- 
per became  uncharitable   and  unmerciful, 
looking  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  innocent,  and 
being  incapable  either  of  pleasing  myself  or 
being  pleased  with  others ;  but,  according  to 
the  greatness  of  my  error  herein  so  was  my 
abasement,  when  I  was  brought  down  so  low 
as  to  be  capable  of  hearing  the  small  voice 
of  Wisdom  saying.  Who  hath  required  this 
at  thy  hand? 

Now  was  I  filled  with  shame ;  the  serpent 
had  beguiled  me,  and  by  his  cunning  he  had 
given  me  more  uneasiness  than  by  all  his 
roaring. 

I  acknowledged  my  fault,  I  begged  forgive- 
ness and  future  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
who,  in  his  great  condescension,  made  up  the 
breach  and  restored  the  path  to  walk  in.  Yet 
had  I  given  the  vaunting  one  room  to  sport 
with  my  indiscretion,  and  he  would  often 
bring  the  loss  I  had  sustained  by  his  poison- 
ous insinuations  into  my  thoughts,  even  when 
no  more  of  the  remembrance  of  it  remained 
than  was  necessary  to  guard  me  against  the 
same  devices  in  future.  This  exercise  was 
scarcely  abated  before  another  trial  occurred. 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  TEXT  OF  THE  THREE  HEAVENLY  WIT- 
NESSES. 

Last  month  the  company  of  New  Testa- 
ment revisers  proceeded  with  their  work  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  upon  Thurs- 
day, April  23d,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
when  they  came  to  the  celebrated  passage 
called  the  Text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit 
nesses,  1  John  v,  7,  8,  the  spurious  words 
were  thrown  aside  without  an  opposing  voice. 

The  interpolated  Text  of  the  Three  Heav- 
enly Witnesses,  has  stood  for  just  one  thous- 
and years  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  now  that 
the  sentence  of  deposition  is  pronounced 
against  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  decided  that  it 
shall  have  no  place  in  the  next  Authorized 
English  Bible,  we  naturally  stop  to  ponder 
upon  it.       .        .  .... 


It  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  kept  its 
footing  in  our  Bibles  so  long  a  time  without 
gaining  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  some  part  of 

the  community  

The  condemned  words,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  King  James's  version,  1  John,  chap^ 
v,  stand  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
verse,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  verse,, 
thus  :  ["  In  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.  And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth. "J 
Taken  by  themselves  they  form  but  a  broken 
sentence,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sense 
reads  on,  and  reads  more  consistently  without 
them. 

The  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  early  manuscripts  or  versions  of  the- 
Bible.  We  find  them,  possibly  for  the  first 
time,  in  three  Latin  works  of  doubtful  date^ 
from  which  Mr.  Scott  Porter  gives  extracts- 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Textual 
Criticism."  These  are  three  ditferent  works, 
on  different  subjects,  and  going  under  the 
name  of  different  writers,  but  all  three  works 
pronounced  to  be  forgeries  made  between  the 
sixth  and  the  eighth  century.  We  are  there- 
fore much  in  the  dark  about  the  parentage 
and  the  exact  date  of  this  celebrated  passage. 

The  first  certain  knowledge  that  we  get  on 
the  subject  is  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  whose  reign  it 
was  adopted  into  the  Latin  Bible.  There  is, 
we  are  assured,  now  existing  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  very  early  MS.  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, known  by  the  name  of  Codex  Caroli. 
Concerning  this  manuscript,  the  tale  runs 
that  it  was  prepared  for  the  Emperor's  own 
use,  by  his  preceptor,  Alcuin.  But  if  this 
tradition  is  of  little  value,  it  is  allowed  by 
critics  to  be  of  his  date,  namely,  about  the 
year  800.  This  manuscript,  and  one,  or  per- 
haps two  more  Latin  Vulgates  of  the  same  age 
—  all,  in  fact,  that  we  have  of  so  early  a  date 
— do  not  contain  the  spurious  words,  but  make 
the  sense  of  the  passage  complete  without 
them,  as  it  was  originally  written.  After  this 
date  all  Latin  Bibles  contain  the  inserted 
text.  Thus  the  words,  whic-h  may  have  been 
intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  harmless 
gloss  or  comment  upon  the  passage,  have  now, 
by  the  zeal  of  the  transcribers,  made  their 
way  into  the  Bible  itself  At  least,  we  should 
say,  into  the  Latin  Bible,  into  that  Bible 
which  was  to  be  used  throughout  Christendom 
during  the  next  seven  centuries.  Happily, 
the  Gref'k  MSS.  remained  yet  untouched. 

In  A.  D.  1516,  very  shortly  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  a  Greek  Testament  was  for 
the  first  time  printed,  by  Erasmus,  at  Basle, 
in  Switzerland,  and  was  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  that  in  three  years'  time  he  brought  out 
his  second  edition,  and  prepared  for  a  third. 
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carefully  printing  from  the  best  manuscripts 
he  was  able  to  get  hold  of.  While  he  was 
about  this  task,  the  splendid  edition  of  the 
Oomplutensian  Polyglot  was  being  printed  at 
Alcala  in  Spain,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cardinal  Zimenes.  But  some  delay  was 
■caused  in  its  publication,  through  the  alterca 
tion  and  angry  controversy  that  arose  between 
its  editors  and  Erasmus. 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  royal  volume, 
where  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  stand  hand- 
somely printed  side  by  side,  the  editors  fell 
into  the  temptation  of  altering  the  Greek  in 
several  passages,  to  make  it  more  nearly  agree 
with  the  orthodox  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  while 
they  lay  under  the  charge  of  Latinizing^  as  it 
was  called,  they  were  on  their  side  angry 
with  Erasmus  for  the  more  independent  path 
he  had  taken.  The  important  Text  of  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  was  the  great 
point  of  dispute.  The  editor  of  the  Polyglot 
put  forth  a  book  reproaching  Erasmus  in 
the  bitterest  terms,  with  having  omitted  this 
passage,  and  Erasmus,  with  equal  vehemence, 
challenged  his  rival  to  produce  one  single 
Greek  MS.  that  contained  it ;  but  not  one  was 
forthcoming,  and  the  only  answers  he  received 
were  arguments  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Latin.  Presently,  however,  a  manuscript 
was  said  to  be  discovered  in  England,  con- 
taining the  disputed  text,  and  Erasmus's  third 
edition  appeared  with  the  words  inserted,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
We  may  add  that  there  are  now  extant  about 
three  manuscripts  bearing  marks  of  their  not 
being  older  than  this  date,  which  contain  the 
text,  and  were  probably  the  tools  employed  in 
this  transaction. 

Stephens  imd  the  succeeding  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  followed  Erasmus's  exam- 
ple, and  inserted  the  text  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  it  stood  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  until  John  James  Griesbach,  the  Ger- 
man professor,  brought  up  again  the  long- 
neglected  study  of  the  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  in  1777  published  his  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  formed  with  great  labor 
and  judgment,  by  weighing  each  single  word, 
and  computing  the  number  of  ancient  au- 
thorities that  can  be  found  to  support  it.  In 
this  work  he  necessarily  abandoned  this  pass- 
age, which  rests  upon  no  foundation. 

After  the  time  of  Griesbach, ^no  new  criti- 
cal editor  of  the  Greek  Testament  could  ven- 
ture to  insert  it  any  longer.  But  it  is  still 
reprinted  in  the  edition  sanctioned  by  the 
Ohurch  of  England,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Received  Text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment The  various  translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  made  in  England  and  abroad,  one 
after  the  other,  in  quick  succession,  soon  after 
the  Reformation,  were  chiefly  founded  upon 


the  Vulgate,  and  probably  the  most  that  the 
bravest  of  them  could  venture  upon,  was  to 
mark  out  the  Text  of  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses  by  putting  it  between  brackete. 
....  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  it  is  now  at 
last  to  be  expunged  from  the  Bible  of  Prot- 
estant England,  and  that  it  will  not  be  seen 
in  the  revised  edition  that  is  presently  to  be 
issued  from  the  press. — London  Inquirer^  May 
dth.  _^ 

COMMUNION  WITH  GOD. 

BY  J.  MARTIXEAU. 

God  is  a  Spirit ;  man  has  a  spirit ;  both, 
Now;  both,  Here;  and  shall  they  never  meet? 
shall  they  remain  without  exchange  of  looks? 
shall  nothing  break  the  seal  of  eternal  silence? 
is  there  really  love  between  them,  and  thought, 
and  purpose,  and  yet  all  recognition  dumb? 
Why  tell  us  of  God's  Omniscience,  if  it  only 
sleeps  around  us  like  dead  space,  or  at  most 
lies  watching,  like  a  sentinel  of  the  universe, 
not  free  to  stir?  Who  could  ever  pray  to 
this  motionless  Immensity  ?  who  weeps  his 
griefs  to  rest  on  a  Pity  so  secret  and  reserved  ? 
Surely,  if  He  is  a  Living  Mind,  He  not  merely 
remains  over  from  a  Divine  Past  to  appear 
again  in  a  Divine  Future,  but  moves  through 
the  immediate  hours,  and  awakens  a  thou- 
sand sanctities  to-day.  Urged  by  such  ques- 
tionings as  these,  men  of  meditative  piety 
have  thirsted  for  conscious  communion  with 
the  All-holy;  communion  both  ways;  ap- 
peal and  response ;  a  crossing  line  of  light 
from  eye  to  eye;  a  quiet  walk  with  God, 
where  all  the  dust  of  life  turns,  at  his  ap- 
proach, into  the  green  meadow,  and  its  flat 
pools  into  the  gliding  waters.  They  have  re- 
tired within  to  meet  Him ;  have  believed  that 
all  is  not  ours  that  it  is  ours  to  feel ;  that 
there  is  grace  of  his  mingling  with  the  inner 
fibres  of  our  nature,  and  flinging  in,  across 
the  constant  warp  of  our  personality,  flying 
tints  of  deeper  beauty,  and  hints  of  a  pattern 
more  divine.  And  all  have  agreed  that,  in 
order  to  reach  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  through 
its  vivifying  touch  be  born  again,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  a  stripping  off"  of  self,  an 
abandonment  of  personal  desire  and  will,  a 
return  to  simplicity,  and  a  docile  listening  to 
the  whispers  spontaneous  from  God.  They 
find  all  sin  to  be  a  rising  up  of  self;  all  return 
to  holiness  and  peace  a  sinking  down  from 
self,  a  free  surrender  of  the  soul — that  asks 
nothing,  possesses  nothing,  that  relaxes  every 
rigid  strain,  and  is  pliant  to  go  whither  the 
highest  Will  may  lead.  Nature,  of  her  own 
foolishness,  ever  goes  astray  in  her  quest  of 
divine  things  ;  wandering  away  in  flights  of 
laboring  reason  to  find  her  God;  panting  with 
over-plied  resolve  to  do  her  work ;  scheming 
rules,  and  artifices,  and  bonds  of  union,  for 
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forming  her  individuals  into  a  Church.  Re- 
verse all  this,  and  fall  back  on  the  centre  of 
the  Spirit,  instead  of  pressing  out  in  all  radii 
of  your  own.  Let  intellect  droop  her  ambi- 
tious wing,  and  come  home  ;  there,  in  the  in- 
most room  of  conscience,  God  seeks  you  all 
the  while.  Lash  your  wearied  strength  no 
more;  sit  low  and  weak  upon  the  ground, 
with  loving  readiness  hitherward  or  thither- 
ward, and  you  shall  be  taken  through  your 
work  with  a  sevenfold  strength  that  has  no 
effort  in  it.  Leave  yourself  awhile  in  utter 
solitude,  shut  out  all  thoughts  of  other  men, 
yield  up  whatever  intervenes,  though  it  be 
the  thinnest  film,  between  your  soul  and  God  ; 
and  in  this  absolute  loneliness,  the  germ  of  a 
holy  society  will  of  itself  appear  ;  a  temper  of  i 
sympathy  and  mercy,  trustlul  and  gentle,  suf- 
fuses itself  through  the  whole  mind  ;  though 
you  have  seen  no  one,  you  have  met  all ;  and 
are  girt  for  any  errand  of  service  that  love 
may  find.  So,  then,  if  there  were  twenty  or 
a  thousand  in  this  case,  their  wills  would  fiow 
together  of  their  own  accord,  and  find  them- 
selves in  brotherhood  without  a  plan  at  all. 

So  speaks  this  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  It 
matters  not  now  under  which  of  its  many 
theologic  forms  we  conceive  it;  simplest,  per- 
haps, that  the  indwelling  God,  who  in  Christ 
was  the  Word,  is  in  us  the  Comforter.  But, 
surely,  this  also  is  not  altogether  a  false  Gos- 
pel. It  rescues  the  conception  of  direct  com- 
munion between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Divine — a  conception  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian life — which  an  Ethical  Gospel  does  not 
adequately  secure;  for  communion  must  be 
between  like  and  like,  while  obedience  may 
be  from  slave  to  lord,  nay,  in  some  sense, 
from  machine  to  maker.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
thing  to  take  the  scales  from  our  eyes  that 
hide  from  us  the  sanctities  of  our  immediate 
life ;  to  abolish  the  postponement  of  eternity  ; 
and,  wayfarers  as  we  are,  make  us  feel,  as  we 
rise  from  our  stony  pillow  and  pass  on,  that 
here  is  the  abode  of  God,  and  here  does  the 
angel-ladder  touch  the  ground  !  . 


ENJOY  THE  PRESENT. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content  if  we  pass 
by  those  things  which  happen  to  trouble,  and 
consider  what  is  pleasing  and  prosperous,  that 
by  the  representation  of  the  better  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out.  If  I  be  overthrown  in 
my  suit  at  law,  yet  my  house  is  left  me  still  and 
my  land,  or  I  have  a  virtuous  wife,  or  hope- 
ful children,  or  kind  friends,  or  hopes.  If  I 
have  lost  one  child,  it  may  be  1  have  two  or 
three  still  left  me.  Enjoy  the  present  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  be  not  solicitous  for  the 
future ;  for  if  you  take  your  foot  from  the 
present  standing,  and  thrust  it  forward  to  to- 
morrow's event  you  are  in  a  restless  condi- 


tion ;  it  is  like  refusing  to  quench  your  pres- 
ent thirst  by  fearing  you  will  want  to  drink 
the  next  day.  If  to-morrow  you  should  want^ 
your  sorrow  would  come  time  enough,  though 
you  do  not  hasten  H;  let  your  trouble  tarry 
till  its  own  day  comes.  Enjoy  the  blessings  of 
this  day,  if  God  sends  them,  and  the  evils  of 
it  bear  patiently  and  sweetly,  for  this  day  is 
ours.  We  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  not  yet 
born  to  to-morrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


In  spite  of  priests  and  creeds  and  curses 
and  Calvin,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  church 
in  Christendom  in  which  earnest  souls  may 
not  find  all  they  need  for  the  soul's  salvation 
from  sin  :  for,  beneath  all  priestcraft,  church- 
'  craft  and  cretderaft  there  is  a  living  soul  of 
religion — ^'  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil " — 
and  this  it  is  that  really  religious  natures  ii^ 
all  churches  fasten  upon  for  nourishment  and 
life.  But  how  much  more  might  this  be  the 
case  if  the  simple  theology  of  Jesus  and  the 
universalism  of  Jesus  could  cast  out  the  evil 
spirit  that  has  entered  into  the  church?  It 
would  still  be  the  case  that  churches  would 
differ ;  but  they  would  differ  only  as  the  trees 
and  the  flowers  differ.  Here  there  would  be 
more  intellect,  and  there  more  soul ;  here 
more  reason  and  there  more  heart;  here  more 
intelligence  and  there  more  unction  ;  but 
everywhere  there  would  be  breadth,  charity 
and  freedom — everywhere  true  hearted  men 
would  be  able  to  find  a  little  space  for  thought^ 
for  worship,  for  refreshment,  with  leave  to 
stay  or  go  as  the  spirit  moved  thera  and  not 
as  men  commanded  them — everywhere  there 
would  be  churches  free  from  final  creeds  and 
tyrannical  tests  and  cruel  inquisitions — every- 
whei'e  the  voice  of  Jesus  would  be  heard  once 
more  proclaiming  the  charming  truth,  now 
well  nigh  lost  or  forgotten  in  his  own  church 
— that  all  are  his  kinsmen  who  do  his  Father  s 
will. — John  Page  Hopps. 

There  are  persons  who  spend  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  lives  in  either  openly  or 
secretly  bemoaning  their  own  calamities,  and 
pitying  themselves  for  their  hard  lot.  We 
would  by  no  means  ignore  or  underrate  the 
reality  of  their  trials.  They  may  be  nume- 
rous and  severe,  pressing  heavily  on  themcst 
sensitive  parts  of  their  nature.  Neither 
would  we  reprehend  the  natural  grief  which 
must  ever  attend  affliction  in  its  many  forms. 
But  we  do  most  earnestly  and  seriously  con- 
demn that  frame  of  mind  which  nurses  its 
troubles,  which  refuses  comfort,  which  forgets 
or  depreciates  the  blessings  still  enjoyed,  and 
indulges  self  by  sinking  into  a  despondency 
which  impairs  vigor,  palsies  effort,  weakens 
courage  and  destroys  hope. 

Various  causes  may  induce  the  habit  of 
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dwelliDg  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  Natu- 
ral temperament,  ill  health,  seclusion,  or  a 
past  training  founded  on  fear  rather  than 
love,  may  be  partly  responsible  for  such  a 
tendency.  It  is  of  itself  an  affliction  much 
worse  than  most  of  those  it  deplores.  It  is  a 
habit  which,  once  formed,  clings  closely  and 
poisons  the  whole  life.  Yet  it  is  not  inerad- 
icable. An  enlightened  mind  and  a  strong 
will  can  overcome  and  rise  superior  to  it. 
Having  its  source  in  selfishness,  a  cultivation 
of  the  generous  sympathies  and  warm  affec- 
tions of  our  nature  will  best  aid  to  dispel  it. 
Let  those  who  are  conscious  of  giving  way  in 
any  degree  to  this  form  of  self-indulgence 
turn  their  eyes  resolutely  away  from  them- 
selves and  their  own  interests,  cease  estimat- 
ing either  the  trials  they  endure  or  the  bless- 
ings they  lack,  and  study  instead  how  they 
may  benefit  others.  Action  is  one  of  the  best 
antidotes  to  morbid  brooding,  and  when  the 
whole  mind  is  wrought  into  energy  on  some 
noble  or  benevolent  work  there  will  be  no 
room  for  idle  and  injurious  melancholy. 


CRAP  S  ^ 
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Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pbnn. 
When  surrounded,  as  we  are  here,  with 
scenes  of  natural  beauty,  I  am  often  inclined 
to  think  that  the  gospel  of  suffering  has  been 
too  exclusively  preached,  and  that  attention 
has  been  so  turix^d  toward  that  part  of  the 
Christian's  life  in  which  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  resignation  are  called  forth,  that  the 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  innumerable  bless- 
ings scattered  along  our  path  languishes  for 
want  of  exercise.  And  not  only  so ;  our  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  these  blessings  is  not  as  keen 
as  it  would  be,  did  we  note  them  more,  and 
dwell  more  upon  them.  Human  life  is  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Its  limitations, 
its  liabilities,  make  it  necessarily  so;  but  in 
thus  ordering  our  lot,  our  Heavenly  Father 
must  have  intended  that  both  joy  and  sorrow 
should  be  instrumental  in  moulding  the  char- 
acter. 

"By  the  beauty  and  the  gloom  alike  we  are  training 
for  the  skies." 

We  may  trace  this  design,  if  we  will,  even 
in  the  limitations  of  our  prescience.  There 
could  be  no  present  enjoyment  were  we  not 
ignorant  of  the  coming  sorrow.  They  who 
have  drank  too  deeply  of  the  cup  of  worldly 
pleasure,  and  who  have  forgotten  the  Giver  in 
His  gifts,  may,  when  the  dormant  spiritual 
life  is  awakened,  have  all  sense  of  enjoyment 
in  outward  things  taken  away,  just  as  the 
physician  sometimes  interdicts  even  wholesome 


food,  and  gives  his  patient  bitter  draughts ; 
but  this  is  only  for  a  season,  until  health  is 
restored.  We  must  not  insist  on  abstinence 
and  bitter  draughts;  this  is  aceticism.  There 
is  a  beautiful  mean  which  we  may  attain  if 
we  are  earnest  in  seeking  for  it.  The  poet 
sees  it  when  he  sings  : 

"To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favors  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  favors  given  ; 
This,  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven." 

As  I  look  out  from  the  broad  piazzas  of 
this  house  upon  the  wooded  hill-sides  with  the 
shadows  of  light  clouds  passing  over  them, 
the  valley,  with  its  cultivated  fields  and  quiet 
homes,  lying  in  the  sunshine,  the  river  seen  in 
glimpses  through  the  trees,  I  ask  myself  can 
a  sense  of  all  this  beauty  be  denied  to  any  who 
can  look  upon  it,  unless  they  be  spiritually 
sick?  The  merely  physically  sick  often  enjoy 
such  scenes  keenly;  and  these  sanitary  in- 
fluences of  nature  are  more  and  more  resorted 
to,  and  happy  are  they  who  are  privileged  to 
partake  of  them.  As  I  see  the  invalids  walk- 
ing or  wheeled  out  under  the  shelter  of  the 
broad  piazza,  looking  out  upon  the  scene  and 
breathing,  after  an  interval  of  perhaps  months, 
an  air  free  from  dust,  and  gas,  and  impurity,  I 
feel  that  I  would  like  to  gather  up  all  the  sad, 
overworked,  crowded  dwellers  in  our  city  and 
scatter  them  abroad  over  the  wide  domain. 
The  sympathy  we  feel  for  these  when  we 
think  of  our  own  privileges,  if  it  lead  to 
practical  results,  is  good :  but  how  constantly 
we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  blessed  "  law 
of  compensation,"  and  say,  happily  they  know 
not  what  they  miss.  I  try  not  to  grieve  too 
much  over  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  especially  when  I  remember  how  few, 
and  P.S  they  now  seem,  absurdly  simple,  were 
the  elements  out  of  which,  when  a  child,  I 
constructed  happiness.  Let  us  bless  our 
Father  that  He  has  made  the  law  of  compen- 
sation. 

On  First  day  we  procured  a  carriage  and 
with  three  other  Friends  drove  to  the  meeting 
at  Stroudsburg.  We  were  rather  late,  but  our 
entrance  scarcely  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
little  company.  The  neat  new  meeting  house 
with  its  abundant  light  and  air,  clean  white 
walls,  matted  passages  and  comfortable  seats, 
partitioned  off  in  the  middle,  with  the  least 
possible  suggestion  of  a  pew,  were  aids  to 
cheerful  devotion,  and  the  two  short  utterances 
were  fitting  to  the  occasion.  It  was  not 
marred  either  by  an  incident,  which,  when 
afterward  explained,  savored  of  the  ludicrous. 
When  the  aged  Friend  began  to  speak  there 
were  heard  five  or  six  distinct  taps  on  the 
floor,  made,  as  I  supposed,  by  a  cane  in  the 
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hand  of  some  one,  but  why  I  could  not 
imagine.  A  gentle  smile  on  one  or  two 
young  faces  did  not  solve  the  mystery.  It 
was  afterward  explained  as  proceeding  from 
the  tail  of  a  recumbent  dog,  who,  at  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  had  taken  this  way  of  expressing 
his  approbation,  not,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time. 

Our  moods  of  mind  are  in  a  measure  de- 
pendent on  our  outward  surroundings;  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  meeting  houses  this  is 
coming  to  be  more  regarded  than  formerly. 
Neatness,  cheerfulness,  quiet  and  the  social 
element  are  all  that  a  Friends'  meeting-house 
need  suggest ;  and  I  often  regret  the  necessity 
of  so  many  sitting  with  their  backs  to  each 
other.  I  know  not  how  this  can  be  remedied; 
but  the  social  feeling  is  somewhat  marred  by 
it.  I  wonder  that  our  dear  Church  friends 
do  not  see  that  profuse  ornamentation,  luxu- 
rious and  rich  appointments,  must,  to  some  ex- 
tent, attract  the  attention  of  the  worshipper 
from  the  true  object  of  assembling.  We  may 
go  into  our  own  apartments  and  those  of  our 
friends  to  admire  pretty  things,  but  should  we 
go  to  our  places  of  worship  for  that  purpose, 
and  are  we  still  so  childish  as  to  think  that 
God  is  pleased  with  the  offering  of  these 
things  ? 

We  regretted  we  were  not  in  time  for  the 
First-day  school  which  is  held  in  the  com 
mittee  room  an  hour  before  meeting  time, 
and  which  numbers,  I  think,  about  70. 
There  is  also  a  day  school  taught  in  the  build- 
ing, numbering  35  pupils. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1874. 

Sympathy. — That  fellow-feeling  which  en- 
ables one  individual  to  enter  into  and  become, 
a  partaker  of,  and  relatively  to  assume  the 
trials  and  burdens  of  another,  with  something 
of  the  interest  which  he  bestows  upon  his  own 
afflictions  and  vicissitudes,  is  the  one  tie  that 
binds  human  hearts  into  a  common  brother- 
hood. 

It  is  not  alone  manifested  to  the  poor  and 
destitute  whose  necessities  are  relieved  by 
charitable  contributions,  neither  is  it  confined 
to  those  subtile  affinities  by  which  the  spir 
itually  strong  are  enabled  to  impart  of  their 
abundance  to  the  weary  traveller,  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  crushing  sorrow.  Its  out- 
flowings  reach  to  every  condition  of  human 
existence,  fostering  a  community  of  interest  in 
all  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  life. 


We  know  that  much  which  passes  for  sym- 
pathy is  but  the  expression  of  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality not  in  any  way  akin  to  that  heal- 
thy, earnest  feeling  which  goes  forth  to  help 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  best  interests  of 
others  equally  with  our  own. 

In  a  community,  every  one  has  a  duty  to 
perform  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  amenable  to  his  peers  for  any  lack  in  its 
observance.  As  civilization  progresses,  and 
clearer  views  of  human  rights  obtain,  it  is 
plainly  the  duty  of  all  to  use  every  means 
that  lies  within  the  province  of  human  ability 
to  promote  the  general  good,  and  enforce 
such  obedience  to  law  and  order  as  tends  to 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice 
and  uprightness  amongst  men. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  only  those  who 
truly  appreciate  their  own  individual  rights, 
can  feel  proper  sympathy  towards  any  who 
are  deprived  of  them,  or  accord  to  others  the 
largest  liberty  in  the  exercise  thereof. 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  form  of  sympathy 
that  leads  to  so  much  uncharitableness  re- 
specting the  relations  we  sustain  to  the  Divine 
Being. 

The  mind,  now  trained  to  see  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  that  circumscribed  the  horizon 
of  the  past,  walks  with  the  Maker  of  all 
through  paths  that  are  but  recently  explored, 
and  in  the  limitless  range  that  spreads  out 
before  the  understanding,  like  o'lr  own  bDund- 
less  prairie  views,  awakens  to  a  clearer  reali- 
zation of  the  wonderful  works  of  creation, 
and  the  adaptedness  of  means  to  ends,  where- 
by the  beautiful  order  of  the  universe  is 
maintained. 

The  old  mile-stones  of  thought  are  crumb- 
ling— only  the  foundation,  laid  in  eternal 
wisiom  and  imperishable  remains;  the  con- 
viction enduring  as  matter,  and  wide  spread 
as  the  intelligence  that  can  perceive  it,  that 
behind  and  beyond  all  this  wonderful  me- 
chanism there  exists  a  Master  Workman, 
whose  thought  permeates  all  thought ;  whose 
hand  guides  each  spring  of  action,  and  whose 
infinite  skill  is  displayed  as  certainly  in  the 
drop  of  water  that  falls  at  our  feet,  as  in  the 
orbs  that  roll  in  shining  splendor  above  our 
heads. 

While  this  uprooting  of  the  theories  es- 
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tablished  in  the  wisdom  of  former  ages, 
which  served  truly  the  great  end  of  all  re- 
search, by  preserving  to  generations  that  fol- 
lowed so  much  of  truth  as  had  already  been 
attained,  and  pointing  to  the  perturbations 
that  indicated  still  further  discoveries,  while 
this  is  going  on,  it  would  be  a  marvel,  indeed, 
if  there  were  not  a  re  examination  of  the 
creeds  and  confessions  by  which  the  souls  of 
men  have  been  held  amenable  to  the  spiritual 
power  claimed  to  be  delegated  to  chosen  lead- 
ers by  the  Divine  Being  Himself.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  is  taking  f)lace  every  where; 
every  form  of  religious  thought  is  being  re- 
habilitated, and  every  dogma  sifted.  The 
grounds  on  which  salvation  rests  are  growing 
broader ;  men  are  scarcely  bold  enough  to 
declare  now,  that  only  they  who  are  brought 
into  acceptance  of  their  creed  can  be  received 
into  Divine  favor.  He  who  sits  with  the 
book  of  remembrance  is  no  longer,  to  many 
hearts,  the  inexorable  Judge.  Reading  of 
Him  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  seeing  how 
His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,  the 
thoughtful  mind  inquires  at  the  gates  of  its 
own  spiritual  fortress,  "  Am  I  only  an  ex- 
ception in  the  g^eat  universe?''  While  each 
atom  of  insensate  matter  performs  its  part  to 
itself  and  the  whole,  is  this  thinking,  reason- 
ing essence,  which  is  my  life,  my  being,  is  it 
only,  of  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  with- 
out the  power  to  move  in  its  orbit,  and  pre- 
serve its  relations- as  a  spiritual  atom  towards 
the  great  centre  and  source  of  spiritual  life  ? 
and  the  soul  learns  to  think  of  Him  as  a  lov- 
ing Father,  whose  hand  is  ever  stretched  forth 
to  steady  the  footsteps  of  the  faltering,  to 
carry  the  burthens  of  the  weary,  and  to  lead 
all  into  a  clearer  perception  of  His  love  and 
benevolence. 

It  is  when  we  insist  that  others  shall  move 
in  the  same  line  as  ourselves,  and  shall  come 
to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  control  of  this 
spiritual  Power  in  the  way  that  ourselves  have 
been  led,  that  we  turn  aside  from  the  liberty 
into  which  it  has  introduced  us,  and  limit  the 
outflowings  of  Divine  life  to  channels  which 
ourselves  have  dug. 

We  can  never  reach  the  lofty  eminence  to 
which  our  Christian  profession  points,  until 
we  are  willing  heartily  to  accord,  without 


mental  reservation,  to  each  other,  the  entire 
right  to  judge  of  the  allegiance  each  owes  to 
that  invisible  being  we  call  God ;  and  which, 
at  one  time  or  another,  is  manifested  to  the 
inner  life  of  every  individual.  It  is  when  we 
come  into  a  measure  of  the  spiritual  life  that 
was  manifested  in  Jesus,  through  the  same 
saving  Power  that  was  His  only  reliance, 
that  we  are  introduced  into  that  Divine  sym- 
pathy that  has  made  Him  the  one  centering 
point  to  countless  multitudes,  who  have  will- 
ingly endured  contumely,  reproach  and  per- 
secution, rather  than  prove  disloyal  to  the 
cause  for  which  He  laid  down  His  life. 

It  needs  a  wisdom  that  is  lifted  very  far 
above  the  common  level  to  bring  us  into  near 
sympathy  one  with  another,  and  into  the  one- 
ness of  that  Spirit  that  reaches  forth  with 
blessings  to  the  whole  family  of  man. 

"  Hast  thou  faith  ?"  asks  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  "  Have  it  to  thyself  before  God. 
Happy  is  he  that  condemueth  not  himself  in 
that  thing  which  he  alloweth." 

Pennsylvania  Working  Homes  for 
Blind  Men. — From  a  circular  which  we 
have  received,  we  learn  that  "  its  object  it  to 
provide  employment  for  those  of  good  moral 
character,  in  a  home  for  the  homeless,  and 
for  those,  also,  who  have  homes,  but  for  want 
of  means  or  supervision,  fail  of  success. 

"  No  workshops  for  the  seeing  are  open  to 
the  blind.  Isolated  and  without  capital  or 
custom  orders,  their  situation  is  hopeless  in- 
deed. 

"  This  organization,  then,  is  the  simple 
remedy.  It  is  a  practical  application  of  the 
best  form  of  benevolence  to  help  an  industrious 
brother  to  help  himself" 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
this  new  institution  was  held  in  the  room  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union"  on  Fifth- 
day,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  purchasing 
a  building.  There  were  present  B.  B.  Co- 
megys,  President ;  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  Robert 
Patterson,  C.  D.  Norton,  Samuel  Agnew,  J. 
E.  Cope,  Levi  Knowles  and  Wm.  Chapin. 
Tiiree  proper,  ies  were  suggested — the  lot  and 
building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  and 
Twenty -second  streets,  lately  occupied  by  the 
Church  Home;  a  lot  on  Poplar  west  of  Broad, 
and  one  in  West  Philadelphia,  recently  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Baptist  Home.  Dr.  Morris,  al- 
luding to  similar  British  establishments,  of 
which  many  inmates  have  outside  employ- 
ment, remarked  the  importance  of  having  a 
location  near  the  business  centre.  Wm.  Chap- 
in  added  that  as  many  blind  persons  who 
have  their  own  homes  are  to  be  furnished 
with  work,  it  is  the  more  important  that  the 
institution  should  be  very  accessible.  A  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  report  on  the  sites 
suggested~B.  B.  Comegys,  L.  Knovvles  and 
J.  E.  Cope.  Subscriptions  of  $8,000  have 
been  received,  and  are  daily  increasing. 

DIED. 

SHORTLTDGE  — On  the  23d  of  Fif  h  month,  1874, 
of  pleuro-penuraonia,  Caroline  Baily,  wife  of 
Joseph  Shortlidge,  aged  34  jears. 

From  an  early  age  she  evinced  unusual  intellec- 
tual acuteness,  which  found  abundant  opportunity 
of  development  in  her  home.  Trained  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood  by  a  mother  of  rare  mental  en- 
dowments and  superior  culture  her  inherited  talents 
received  a  bias  which  matured  into  a  noble  woman- 
hood. She  was  an  obedient  and  respectful  daughter, 
a  reliable  friend,  a  loving  wife,  a  devoted  mother, 
a  judicious  housekeeper,  planning  for  and  assisting 
in  supervising  a  large  boarding-school  wisely.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  was  a  more  than  usually  ac- 
ceptable teacher.  While  performing  the  duties  of 
these  several  departments,  she  found  time  to  con- 
tinue her  private  studies,  evincing  as  ardent  a 
thirst  for  increase  of  knowledge  as  she  did  in  her 
earlier  years.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  her  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  was  untiring  industry. 

Another  of  her  prominent  characteristics  was  an 
unaffected  modesty  of  demeanor,  quUe  exceptional 
in  one  of  her  attainments.  Not  less  marked  was 
her  uniform  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  manner, 
and  sweetness  of  temper. 

Her  illness  was  brief,  and  during  it  her  mental 
faculties  remained  clear  ;  and  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  she  would  not  recover,  she  was  asked  if 
she  was  willing  to  die,  she  promptly  replied,  with  a 
radiant  smile,  "  Yes  1"-  as  though  conscious  that 
her  work  was  done,  and  that  she  was  fully  prepared 
to  enter  into  rest. 

Thus  closed  a  life  replete  with  usefulness,  with- 
out  a  sigh  of  regret,  and  filled  with  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  a  blissful  immortality. 


THE  NAPLES  AQUARIUM. 

WONDERS  OP  MEDITERRANEAN  MARINE  LIFE — GH{  ST- 
FISHES — NATURALISTS  AT  WORK. 

Naples  has  a  marine  aquarium  which  is 
quite  as  entertaining  as  that  at  Brighton.  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  Athenceum  thus 
describes  it:  "  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  ou  the  Riviera  is  the  handsome  whit- 
palace  which  rises  from  among  the  trees  of  the 
park,  near  the  central  point  of  attraction,  free 
quented  by  the  military  band.  The  labora- 
tory and  aquarium  on  the  shore  of  the  richest 
of  European  seas — a  very  paradise  for  natu- 


ralists, so  long  wished  for  and  talked  of — is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  Let  me  give  you 
a  sketch  of  what  is  now  to  be  seen  and  done 
within  its  stately  walls.  And,  first,  as  to  the 
great  Aquarium,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
and  daily  reveals  to  iuquisitive  tourists  the 
brilliant  and  wonderful  inhabitants  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  tanks 
are  arranged  as  in  other  public  aquaria,  so 
that  the  light  entering  the  large  oblong  hall 
in  which  they  are  placed  passes  through  them 
alone,  and  thus  fully  lights  up  their  contents. 
Three  sides  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  large 
tanks,  whilst  a  double  series  of  smaller  ones 
extend  along  the  centre,  to  which  light  is  ad- 
mitted by  a  central  opening  or  court.  Sea- 
water  is  pumped  therein.  The  tanks  are  well 
stocked  with  specimens  of  marine  life.  In 
one  is  an  assemblage  of  long-tentacled  ane- 
mones, closely  packed  side  by  side,  and  form- 
ing a  group  of  wonderfully  graceful  form  and 
rich  color.  Further  on  we  come  to  some  large 
Mediterranean  wrasse,  which  of  all  fish  have, 
perhaps,  the  finest  display  of  color,  and  with 
these  are  several  specimens  of  the  Sepia,  the 
cuttle  bone  cuttle  fish.  Th's  is  a  common 
animal  at  Naples,  and  is  largly  eaten,  but 
has  not  yet  been  seen  in  English  or  German 
aquaria.  Somehow  the  Sepia  manages  to 
suggest  to  one  that  he  is  a  small  marine  ele- 
phant, his  head  having  somewhat  the  shape 
familiar  in  that  wise  beast,  and  his  arms  being 
carried  like  the  elephant's  trunk.  He  swims 
altogether  difiTerently  from  the  mode  adopted 
by  Octopus,  a  near  relative,  who  is  to  be  seen 
in  great  numbers  in  some  of  the  tanks,  and 
often  of  great  size.  The  Octopus,  when  he 
loosens  his  hold  of  the  glass  or  rock  (over 
which  he  can  crawl  very  nimbly  by  means  of 
his  huge  sucker- bearing  arms),  swims  back- 
wards by  opening  and  shutting  the  parachute- 
like membrane  surrounding  his  mouih,  formed 
by  membranes  stretching  between  each  of  his 
eight  arms.  Sepia  quietly  swims  along  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  long  translucent  fins,  which 
undulate  regularly  on  each  side  of  the  body. 

"  In  the  Calamaries,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  another  tank,  this  long  marginal  fin  is  ex- 
tended greatly  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
pair  of  wings,  with  which  the  creature  moves 
through  the  water,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
a  heron  or  heavy- flying  bird  slowly  flaps  its 
way  along  in  the  air.  The  calamaries  are 
very  delicate  animals,  nearly  a  foot  long  and 
almost  transparent.  They  are  almost  rod-like 
in  proportions,  and  though  the  two  large  eyes 
point  out  the  head,  yet  since  the  calamary 
moves  with  as  much  precision  backwards  as 
he  does  forwards,  and  seems  to  have  no  pre- 
ference in  the  matter,  visitors  to  the  aqua- 
rium often  mistake  his  head  for  his  tail.  Oc- 
casionally the  sepias  have  been  seen  to  throw 
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out  their  *  ink  *  and  blacken  the  whole  of  their 
tank  for  a  few  minutes,  but  in  half  an  hour 
the  coloring  matter  is  all  carried  away  by  the 
stream.    Dog-fish  are,  of  course,  abundant. 

"The  apparent  glass-like  animals  which 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  are  daily 
renewed  when  weather  permits;  and  at  pres- 
ent  there  are  some  really  lovely  things  of  this 
kind  to  be  seen  here  which  could  nowhere 
else  be  exhibited,  since  the  Naples  Aquarium 
is  the  only  one  which  can  draw  supplies  from 
a  warm  sea.  The  Cestum  Veneris  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  transparent  organ- 
isms, being  a  band  of  perfectly  glass-like  con- 
sii-tency  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  undulating 
like  a  snake,  and  slowly  moving  through  the 
water  by  means  of  two  rows  of  large  vibrat- 
ing fringes,  which  glisten  with  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  Some  of  these  are  brought 
in  nearly  every  day  by  the  fishermen,  and 
hundreds  of  the  long  chains  of  transparent 
calpse,  not  to  speak  of  Beroes  as  big  as  lem- 
ons ;  glass-shrimps,  inhabiting  the  tranparent 
little  tubs  known  as  Doliolum,  and  sometimes 
a  Leptocephalus,  a  true  vertebrate  fish,  of 
which  one  at  first  sees  only  the  black  eyes, 
all  the  rest  of  its  body  being  absolutely  as 
clear  and  invisible  as  a  piece  of  glass — a 
really  ideal  ghost  of  a  fish. 

"In  some  of  the  small  tanks  are  living 
specimens  of  the  red  coral  of  commerce,  look- 
ing far  more  beautiful  with  the  delicate  feath- 
er-heads of  the  polyps  set  on  the  red  matrix 
than  when  scraped  and  polished.  The  Sea- 
pens  are  also  numerous,  and  of  most  brilliant 
tints  and  fantastic  form. 

"  I  cannot  take  more  of  your  space  to  de- 
scribe the  richly- colored  Nudibranchs,  which 
are  everywhere  creeping  about  the  stones  and 
sides  of  the  tanks,  the  various  species  of  crabs 
and  lobster-like  animals,  the  sea  horses,  tube- 
worms  and  most  graceful  barnacles. 

"  Up  stairs  is  a  large  laboratory  with  a 
geries  of  tanks  and  work-tables.  Twelve 
zoologists  can  be  accommodated  here.  Besides 
this  there  are  several  separate  rooms,  each 
provided  with  tanks  and  work-tables,  and 
these  are  already  in  use.  The  tables  are  let 
to  varic  us  foreign  governments  for  the  use  of 
their  Universities,  and  Cambridge  has  also 
hired  one  for  three  years.  In  spite  of  efibrts 
made  there,  and  an  application  to  every  col- 
lege and  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Univer 
sity,  Oxford  has  not  as  yet  condescended  to 
patronize  the  Naples  Laboratory. 

"  Most  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
the  laboratory  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  animals.  Since  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  it  has 
become,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  make 
out  the  minutest  details  in  the  growth  of  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  form  ;  for  by  knowing  this 


in  detail  we  are  enabled  to  infer  the  stages  of 
development  in  past  ages  of  the  ancestors  of 
living  species.  Accordingly,  naturalists  now 
harden  with  various  re-agents,  then  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  then  scrutinize  most  carefully 
with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope, 
the  stages  of  development  of  all  possible 
organisms.  A  Russian  gentleman  is  occupied 
with  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  remark- 
able worm  Sipunculus.  A  second  Russian 
will  study  the  development  of  the  Polyzoal. 
An  English  naturalist  from  Cambridge  is 
daily  receiving  the  eggs  of  sharks  and  dog- 
fishes, and  by  laborious  methods  determining 
every  detail  of  their  long  series  of  changes 
before  emerging  from  the  egg.  Another  Cam- 
bridge man  is  experimenting  on  the  nervoua 
system  of  cuttlefishes;  whilst  your  corres- 
pondent is  slicing  the  eggs  of  the  same 
animals,  and  endeavoring  to  determine  how 
its  various  organs  take  their  origin,  in  order 
to  compare  them  with  the  same  processes  in 
other  Mollusca.  Similar  methods  are  beiog 
applied  to  the  eggs  of  various  crabs  by  a 
third  Russian  observer;  whilst  an  eminent 
professor  from  Jena  has  been  thoroughly 
exploring  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  Am- 
phioxus  and  the  Ascidians.  Ttie  Professor  of 
Zoology  from  Vienna  is  expected  in  a  few 
days  to  take  possession  of  a  work-table,  and 
another  professor  from  Holland  has  also 
announced  his  intention  of  coming  soon. 

"  The  library  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory 
is  one  of  its  most  valuable  features.  It  con- 
tains a  nearly  complete  set  of  embryological 
works,  all  the  zoological  journals,  German, 
English  and  French,  besides  the  most  valu- 
able illustrated  works,  many  of  which  have 
been  presented  by  the  publishers.—-  The  Even- 
ing Post. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  subject  of  a  proper  'supply  of  water  for 
the  Centennial  grounds  in  Fairmount  Park 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  City 
Councils,  and,  according  to  the  estimates 
made  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Water 
Department,  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  neces- 
sary works,  laying  pipes,  etc.,  will  be  about 
$tiOO,000,  which  amount,  it  is  proposed,  shall 
be  raised  by  means  of  a  loan.  In  this  con- 
nection there  comes  a  suggestion  that  a  full 
supply  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  artesian 
wells,  and,  as  there  are  several  such  wells  in 
operation  in  Philadelphia,  the  subject  is  one 
worthy  of  examination  and  full  consideration 
by  members  of  City  Councils. 

OEIGIN  OP  ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Artesian  wells  derive  their  name  from  the 
province  of  Artois,  France,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  Artesium.    But  wells  were  not  first 
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sunk  in  Artois.  Tbey  were  known  in  very 
remote  times.  The  Chinese  claim  that  they 
were  the  first  to  procure  water  by  this  means, 
and  it  is  true  that  such  wells  are  to  be  found 
in  extraordinarily  large  numbers  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
province  of  Ou  Tong  Kiao,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide,  tens  of 
thousands  of  artesian  wells  exist,  some  of 
them  reaching  to  the  depth  of  two  thousand 
feet.  They  are  found  now  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world ;  and  since  science  has  been 
brought  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing where  they  can  be  sunk  with  successful 
results,  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  been  ac- 
complished through  their  instrumentality. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  supplied 
by  the  operations  of  French  engineers  in  Al- 
geria. 8ome  time  after  the  French  govern- 
ment had  obtained  supremacy  in  that  coun- 
try, an  effort  was  made  to  sink  wells  in  the 
deserts,  with  the  hope  that  barren  land  might 
be  made  fruitful  and  the  waste  places  habit- 
able. Jn  1856  operations  were  begun  in  a 
spot  in  the  Sahara,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
stantine.  After  a  considerable  amount  of 
exertion  the  engineer  in  charge  succeeded  in 
striking  water,  which  come  to  the  surface  and 
overflowed  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  gallons 
a  minute.  The  natives  considered  the  feat 
miraculous,  and  they  came  in  troops  of  thou- 
sands to  see  the  wonderful  stream,  and  to 
lave  in  it  and  drink  of  it.  The  Arab  priests 
performed  religious  ceremonies  over  it  and 
blessed  it,  and  it  was  known  among  the  peo- 
ple as  the  Fountain  of  Peace.  Other  wells 
were  subsequently  sunk  at  different  places 
with  equally  satisfactory  consequences.  One 
of  these,  in  the  oasis  of  Sidi  Rachid,  was  put 
down  to  the  depth  of  54  metres,  and  gave  a 
continual  flow  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  gal- 
lons a  minute.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
had  suffered  much  from  want  of  water,  and 
they  were  frantic  with  joy  as  they  beheld  the 
abundant  stream.  They  rolled  in  the  pel- 
lucid water,  shouting  and  screaming;  mothers 
dipped  their  children  in  it,  and  the  aged 
sheikh  of  the  tribe  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
returned  thanks  to  Allah  and  to  the  men  who 
had  achieved  the  work.  Around  these  wells, 
which  were  placed  in  scores  of  spots  in  the 
desert,  villages  sprang  ;  and  the  ground  hav- 
ing acquired  fertility  from  the  abundant 
moisture,  wandering  Arabs,  who  never  be- 
fore tilled  the  earth,  settled  down,  and  became 
better  and  more  useful  men  than  they  had 
ever  been.  The  artesian  well  in  these  cases 
became  a  civilizing  agent  of  incalculable  im 
portance,  and  the  wise  forethought  of  the 
French  government  was  richly  rewarded. 

HOW  THE  WATER  IS  OBTAINED. 

In  years  past  an  impression  prevailed  very 


generally  that  water  could  be  procured  by 
sinking  a  shaft  in  the  earth  at  almost  any 
point.    A  vast  amount  of  fruitless  labor  and 
useless  expense  was  the  result  of  this  belief. 
But  now  science  has  advanced  so  far  that 
men  are  able  to  tell  with  almost  unerring  cer- 
tainty whether  water  can  be  obtained  in  any 
given  place  by  such  agencies.    A  peculiar 
geological  formation  and  a  certain  relative 
position  for  the  well  are  the  pre-requisiles  of 
success.    Water  finds  its  way  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  the  interior  through  crev- 
ices and  chasms  in  the  rocks,  and  through 
the  rocks  themselves  when  they  are  porous. 
In  nearly  all  geological  formations  there  are 
certain  strata,  often  far  down,  which  are 
water-tight,  apd  these  form  the  beds  of  the 
subterranean  streams.    As  the  water  presses 
down  from  above,  it  forces  the  streams  along, 
and  they  either  burst  forth  in  springs  or  re- 
main locked  in  huge  reservoirs.    When  a 
well  is  sunk  until  it  strikes  one  of  these  or 
hits  a  rapid  current,  the  pressure  drives  the 
water  to  the  surface,  exactly  as  in  our  cities 
the  fluid  in  the  storage  reservoirs  is  forced 
into  our  bath-rooms  and  bed-chambers.  The 
geysers  of  Iceland  and  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  are  attributable  in  part  to  the  same 
agencies.    They  come  from  natural  artesian 
wells,  probably  of  vast  depth,  for  the  water 
in  many  cases  is  ejected  at  boiling  heat. 
Steam,  as  well  as  hydrostatic  pressure,  is  often 
the  power  that  operates  these  extraordinary 
fountains.    The  oil  wells  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  this  State  are  artesian  wells  sunk 
into  the  subterranean  chambers  in  which  the 
petroleum  has  collected. 

An  artesian  well,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
placed  in  a  spot  lower  than  the  surrounding 
country.  The  elevation  may  be  distant  many 
miles  ;  but  if  the  strata  of  rock  tend  from  the 
higher  point  to  the  lower  level,  water  almost 
certainly  will  be  obtained.  The  supply  comes 
from  the  upland,  and  finds  its  channel  between 
the  strata,  pouring  down  until  it  reaches  the 
aperture  through  which  it  again  rises  to  the 
surface.  .  .  .  .  . 

— Late  paper. 


We  may  indulge  the  hope  to  which  ex- 
pression has  been  given  by  one  who  has  a 
right  to  speak  on  such  a  theme  (the  late 
Prof.  Wilson),  that  "  the  time  will  come  when 
Christian  poetry  will  be  deeper  and  higher 
far  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  been  known 
among  men,  and  that  as  the  dayspring  from 
on  high,  which  hath  visited  us,  spreads  wider 
and  wider  over  the  earth,  the  soul  of  the  world 
dreaming  of  things  to  come,  shall  assuredly 
see  more  glorious  visions  than  have  yet  been 
submitted  to  her  ken." — Fairhairn. 
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We  give  place  to  the  subjoined  in  our  col- 
umns as  showing  that  the  bad  taste  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  fashions  of  the  present 
time  are  claiming  the  serious  attention  of  the 
public  press,  and  awakening  a  concern  that 
those  who  have  the  control  of  our  public 
schools  may  give  the  matter  due  consideration. 
We  would  be  glad  to  see  our  own  schools  set 
an  example  in  this  particular. 

WORSE  THAN  EVER. 

While  there  is  much  to  commend  in  the 
general  work  of  public  education  in  Phila- 
delphia, especially  as  it  culminates  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  Boys*  High  School  and  the  Girls' 
Normal  School,  there  are  some  things  which 
cannot  be  too  loudly  or  positively  regretted 
and  condemned.  And  among  these,  few  evils 
are  more  serious  than  the  extravagance,  bad 
taste  and  vulgarity  that  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ments of  the  Girls'  Normal  School.  This 
evil  has  often  been  commented  on,  in  private 
and  public,  and  efforts,  some  bold  and  strong, 
and  some  weak  and  timid,  have  been  made 
to  abate  it.  But,  instead  of  success,  there  is 
worse  than  failure  ;  and  the  preposterous  and 
mischievous  extravagances  of  the  Normal 
School  performances  have  extended  them- 
selves into  the  grammar  schools,  many  of 
which  now  vie  with  th'^ir  model  of  school 
fashions  in  their  semi- annual  displays  of  cheap 
jewelry  and  vulgar  excesses  of  costume. 

The  display  at  the  Academy  of  Music  yes- 
terday afternoon,  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
gratifying  one.  So  far  as  it  went  to  illustrate 
the  thorough,  careful,  intelligent  work  of 
painstaking  teachers  and  capable  scholars,  it 
brought  fresh  credit  to  this  college  of  the 
people.  But  what  it  illustrated  beyond  this 
was  anything  but  gratifying.  For  it  gave  a 
painful  demonstration  of  the  inability  of  the 
sensible  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School  to  govern 
it,  and  the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  of  the 
ruling  majority  of  the  pupils,  manifested  in 
the  absurd  costume  in  which  the  graduating 
class  is  forced  to  uniform  itself  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

At  the  last  commencement,  a  comendable 
effort  was  made  to  check  this  pernicious  cus- 
tum,  and  with  some  success.  Modesty  re- 
gained some  foot-hold,  and  good  taste  seemed 
once  more  likely  to  become  the  rule.  But  the 
gain  was  short-lived.  The  reformers  exhausted 
themselves  in  their  single  effort,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  continue  the 
good  work  begun  last  winter.  It  is  sometimes 
best  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain,  harsh  terms, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that,  yesterday, 
in  the  Normal  School  Commencement,  vul- 


garity "had  free  course  and  was  glorified." 
Silks  and  satins,  and  fantastic  coiffures,  and 
costly  trimmings,  and  bare  necks,  and  tight 
lacing,  and  every  extreme  which  the  scanty 
pocket-books  of  parents  who  are  training 
their  children  to  earn  their  own  living  as 
public  school  teachers  could  possibly  compass, 
all  bespoke  the  supreme  reign  of  a  false  and 
vulgar  love  of  display,  before  which  good 
taste  and  maidenly  modesty  fly,  astonished 
and  abashed. 

The  cause  of  common  school  education  suf- 
fers incalculable  damage  and  loss  by  this  un- 
seemly extravagance.  Men  and  women  of 
good  breeding  and  cultivated  taste  turn  away 
disgusted  from  the  spectacle ;  while  even 
those  who  take  more  superficial  views  are 
wearied  with  the  stale  monotony  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. And  in  many  thoughtful  minds,  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  the  thought  is  deeply 
fixed  that,  instead  of  continuing  to  spend 
great  sums  of  money  on  additional  school 
houses,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  for  the  general  good  if 
people  who  can  afford  to  make  such  extrav- 
agant displays  as  these,  in  the  midst  of  a  gen- 
eral depression  of  business,  ought  not  to  edu- 
cate their  own  children,  and  so  make  room 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  these  things. 

The  fault  lies  with  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
some  of  whose  members  deliberately  foster 
these  extravagances,  and  so  help  to  implant 
lasting  principles  of  bad  taste  among  their 
pupils,  and  with  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, which  has  full  power  to  correct  this  evil. 
But  it  seems  to  be  either  unaware  of  the 
wrong,  or  afraid  to  grapple  with  it.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  after  years  of  indulgence,  a 
radical  remedy  cannot  easily  be  applied  ;  but 
it  is  not  impossible.  If  Mr.  President  Stan- 
ton would  devote  one  of  his  periodical  com- 
mencement speeches  to  some  plain  talk  on  the 
subject,  or  if  the  Normal  School  Committee 
would  insist  upon  conformity  to  its  views,  a 
reform  would  at  once  be  reached  which  would 
remove  the  only  unpleasant  and  discreditable 
feature  of  these  otherwise  agreeable  occasions. 
— Evening  Bulletin. 

So  WALK  that  the  parting  day  will  be 
sweet.  It  will  not  be  thy  talents,  thy  wit,  or 
thy  wealth  that  will  make  it  so  ;  but  thy  love, 
thy  self-sacrifice,  and  thy  goodness. 


There  is  but  one  distinct  rule,  perhaps, 
that  we  can  lay  down  for  ourselves,  and  that 
is  to  do  the  good  that  lies  before  us,  the  near- 
est duty  to  us,  ever  keeping  supreme  in  our 
affections  that  love  and  liberty  which,  in  our 
highest  moments,  the  soul  reverences  and  ap- 
proves, and  leave  consequences  to  provide  for 
themselves. 
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PERPETUAL  PRAISE. 

[  .  When  wakened  by  Thy  voice  of  power, 
The  hour  of  morning  beams  in  light, 
My  voice  shall  sing  that  morning  hour, 
I      And  Thee,  who  mad'st  that  hour  so  bright. 

The  morning  strengthens  into  noon  ; 
^     Earth's  fairest  beauties  shine  more  fair  ; 
I   And  noon  and  morning  shall  attune 

My  grateful  heart  to  praise  and  prayer. 

When  'neath  the  evening  western  gate 

The  sun's  retiring  rays  are  hid, 
My  joy  shall  be  to  meditate. 

E'en  as  the  pious  patriarch  did. 

As  twilight  wears  a  darker  hue, 
And  gathering  night  creation  dims, 

The  twilight  and  the  midnight  too, 

Shall  have  their  harmonies  and  hymns. 

So  shall  sweet  thoughts,  and  thoughts  sublime. 

My  constant  iuspirations  be  ; 
And  every  shifting  scene  of  time 

Reflect,  my  God,  a  light  from  Thee. 

BOWEING. 


WATCHFULNESS. 
I  want  a  principle  within 

Of  jealous,  godly  fear; 
A  sensibility  of  sin, 

A  pain  to  find  it  near. 

I  want  the  first  approach  to  feel 

Of  pride,  or  fond  desire  ; 
To  catch  the  wandering  of  my  will 

And  quench  the  kindling  fire. 

From  Thee  that  I  no  more  may  part, 
No  more  Thy  goodness  grieve. 

The  filial  awe,  the  fleshly  heart, 
The  tender  conscience  give. 

Quick  as  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

0  Grod  !  my  conscience  make  ! 
Awake  my  soul  when  sin  is  nigh. 

And  keep  it  still  awake. 

0.  Wesley. 

From  Scribner  for  Seventh  month. 
SOME  NOTES  ON  MISSOURI. 

BV  EDWARD  KING. 

LookiDg  down  upon  the  St.  Louis  of  to- 
day, from  the  high  roof  of  the  superb  temple 
which  the  Missourians  have  built  to  the 
mercurial  god  of  insurance,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  vast  metropolis  spread  out  be 
fore  him  represents  the  growth  of  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  town  seems  as 
old  as  London.  The  smoke  from  the  Illinois 
coal  has  tinged  the  walls  a  venerable  brown, 
and  the  grouping  of  buildings  U  as  picturesque 
aiki  varied  as  that  of  a  continental  city. 
From  the  water  side,  on  ridge  after  ridge,  rise 
acres  of  so'idly-built  houses,  and  vast  maoufac- 
tories,  magazines  of  commerce,  long  avenues 
bordered  with  splendid  residences;  a  labyr- 
inth of  railways  bewilders  the  eye,  the  clang 
of  machinery  and  the  whirl  of  a  myriad 
wagon-wheels  rise  to  the  ear.  The  levee  is 
thronged  with  busy  and  uncouth  laborers; 
dozens  of  white  steamers  are  shrieking  their 


notes  of  arrival  and  departure ;  the  ferries  are 
choked  with  traffic;  a  gigantic  and  grotesque 
scramble  for  the  almost  limitless  west  beyond 
is  spread  out  before  the  vision. 

The  town  has  leaped  into  a  new  life  since 
the  war ;  has  doubled  its  population,  its  man-, 
ufactures  and  its  ambition,  until  it  stands 
.    .    .    .    abreast  of  its  wonderful  neighbor, 

Chicago   i 

The  city,  which  now  stretches  twelve  miles 
along  the  ridges,  branching  from  the  water- 
sheds between  the  Missouri,  the  Meremec 
and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  flanked  by  rolling 
prairies  richly  studded  with  groves  and  vine- 
yards, which  has  many  railroad  lines  pointed 
to  its  central  depots,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  steamboats  at  its  levee,  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea  ;  whose  population  has  increased 
from  8,000  in  1835,  to  450,000  in  1873; 
which  has  a  banking  capital  of  $19,000,0u0; 
which  receives  hundreds  of  tons  of  iron  ore 
monthly,  has  bridged  the  Father  of  Waters, 
and  talks  of  controlling  the  cotton  trade  of 
Arkansas  and  Texas,— is  but  little  like  the 
St.  Louis  of  the  days  when  Col.  Stoddard  had 
his  headquarters  in  a  rude  cottage,  and  the 
United  States,  in  his  persjn,  has  just  adopted 
the  infant  city.        ...       .  . 

The  compromise  which  gave  the  domain  of 
Missouri  to  slavery,  checked  the  growth  of 
the  State  until  after  it  had  pnssed  through  the 
ordeal  of  war.  How  then  it  sprang  up,  like 
a  young  giant,  confident  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  strength,  all  the  world  knows  !  St.  Louis, 
under  free  institutions,  has  won  more  prosper- 
ity in  ten  years  than  under  the  old  regime  it 
would  have  attained  in  fifty.  It  is  now  a  cos- 
mopolitan capital,  rich  in  social  life  and  en- 
ergy, active  in  commerce,  and  acute  in  the 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  trade  in  the 
Southwest.  .  .  .  After  the  ravages  of  the 
war,  both  state  and  city  found  themselves  free 
from  the  major  evils  attendant  upon  recon- 
struction, and  entered  unimpeded  upon  a 
prosperous  career.  The  one  hundred  thou- 
sand freedmeu  have  never  constituted  a  trou- 
blesome element  in  the  State;  no  political 
exigencies  have  impeded  immigration  or 
checked  the  investment  of  capital ;  and  the 
commonwealth,  with  an  area  of  more  than 
67,000  fcquare  miles  of  fertile  lands,  with  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  eleven  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property, 
with  a  thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers 
within  and  upon  her  boundaries,  and  with 
vast  numbers  of  frugal  Germans  constantly 
coming  to  turn  her  untilled  acres  into  rich 
farms,  can  safely  carry,  and  in  due  time 
throw  off  the  various  heavy  obligations  in- 
curred in  the  building  of  the  railway  lines 
now  traversing  it  in  every  direction.  The 
present  actual  indebtedness  of  the  State  is 
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nearly  nineteen  millions,  for  more  than  half 
of  which  sum  bonds  have  been  issued. 

The  approaches  to  St.  Louis  from  the  Illi- 
nois side  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  especially- 
fascinating,  and  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  city.  Alighting  from  some  one 
of  the  many  trains  which  enter  East  St. 
Louis  from  almost  every  direction,  one  sees 
before  him  a  steep  bank,  paved  with  "mur- 
derous stones,"  and  the  broad,  deep,  restless 
current  of  the  great  river,  flowing  swiftly, 
and  bearing  on  its  bosom  tree-trunks  and 
branches  from  far-away  forests.  East  St. 
Louis  stands  upon  famous  ground;  its  alluvial 
acres,  which  the  capricious  stream  in  past 
days  covered  every  year  with  its  waters,  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  fierce  contests  under 
the  requirements  oi  the  so-called  code  of  hon- 
or, and  its  sobriquet  was  once  "Bloody 
Island."  It  is  now  a  prosperous  town  ;  ho- 
tels, warekouses,  and  depots  stand  on  the  an- 
cient duelling  spot.  Immense  grain  elevators 
and  wharves  have  been  erected  on  the  ground 
which  the  river  once  claimed  as  its  own. 
Huge  ferry  boats  ply  constantly  across  the 
river ;  but  the  railway  omnibuses  and  the  fer- 
ry boats  are  soon  to  be  but  memories  of  the 
past,  for  the  graceful  arches  of  the  new  bridge 
are  completed,  and  trains  can  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi to  a  grand  union  depot  in  the  centre  of 
St.  Louis.* 

The  old  French  quarts  -  of  the  town  is  now 
entirely  given  up  to  business,  but  liitle  of  the 
Gallic  element  is  left.  Some  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  families  are  of  French  descent, 
and  retain  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
ancestors  ;  but  in  the  exterior  there  are  few 
traces  of  the  domination  of  the  French.  Some 
souveniers  yet  remain ;  streets,  both  English 
and  American  in  aspect,  bear  the  names  of 
the  vanished  Gauls.  Laclede  has  a  monu- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  mammoth  hotel ;  and 
the  prncipal  outlying  ward  of  the  city,  crowded 
with  vast  rolling-mills  and  iron  and  zinc  fur- 
naces, is  called  Carondolet. 

There  are  more  than  50,000  native  Ger 
mans  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  now^  in  St. 
Louis,  and  the  whole  Teutonic  population, 
including  the  children  born  in  the  city,  of 
German  parents,  probably  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tnousand.  The  original  emi- 
gration from  Germany  to  Missouri  was  from 
the  thinking  classes — professional  men,  poli- 
ticians condemned  to  exile,  writers,  musicians 
and  philosophers— and  these  must  have  aided 
immensely  in  the  development  of  the  State, 
.  .  .  Always  a  loyal  and  industrious 
element,  believing  in  the  whole  country  and 
in  the  principles  of  freedom,  they  kept  Mis- 

*The  ridge  across  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis,  was 
opened  on  the  4th  inst.  for  the  passage  of  wa'^^ons,  and 
a  steady  stream  of  vehicles  passed  over  it  all  day. 


souri,  in  the  troublous  times  preceding  and 
during  the  war,  from  many  excesses.    .    .  . 

Let  us  peer  into  the  busy  suburban  ward, 
which  still  clings  so  fondly  to  its  old  French 
name,  Carondolet.  The  drive  thither  from 
the  city  carries  you  past  the  arsenal.  .  . 
Descending  towards  the  water  side  from  the 
street,  you  find  every  available  space  crowded 
with  mammoth  iron  and  zinc  furnaces,  with 
immense  uncouth  structures  of  iron,  wood 
and  glass,  in  which  half  naked  men,  their 
bodies  smeared  with  perspiration  and  coal- 
dust,  are  wheeling  about  blazing  masses  of 
metal,  or  guiding  pliant  iron  bars  through 
rollers  and  moulds,  or  cooling  their  heated 
arms  and  faces  in  buckets  of  water  brought 
up  fresh  from  the  stream.  Here,  in  a  zinc 
furnace,  half  a  dozen  Irishmen  wrestle  with 
the  long  puddling  rods,  which  they  thrust 
into  the  seventy-times-seven  heated  furnaces; 
the  green  and  yellowish  flames  from  the  metal 
are  reflected  on  their  pale  and  withered  fea- 
tures, and  give  them  an  almost  unearthly  ex- 
pression. 

Farther  on  the  masons  are  toiling  at  the 
brick-work  of  a  new  blast  furnace,  which  al- 
ready rears  its  tall  towers  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mississippi  shore;  not  far  thence 
you  may  see  the  flaming  chimney  of  the 
quaint  old  Carondolet  Furnace,  and  the  first 
built  in  all  that  section,  or  may  linger  for 
hours  in  such  immense  establishments  as  the 
South  St.  Louis  or  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  faa- 
cying  them  the  growth  of  half  a  century  of 
patient  upbuilding,  until  you  are  told  that 
nearly  every  establishment  has  been  erected 
since  the  war. 


The  introductory  paragraph  of  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  late  Chief-Justice 
George  Robertson,  of  Kentucky,  reads  thus: 
"  Uniting  our  destinies  when  she  was  not  six- 
teen, and  I  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  my 
devoted  wife  and  myself,  without  any  patri- 
monial estate,  acquired,  during  a  happy  union 
of  more  than  fifty-five  years,  a  comfortable 
independence,  rationally  enjoyed  as  the  fruit 
of  our  co-operating  energies.  After  devoting 
to.  the  advancement  of  our  children  at  least 
$80,000  in  various  ways,  still  retaining  prop- 
erty sufficient  for  the  comfort  of  my  desolate 
old  age,  I  desire  that  what  I  shall  leave  be- 
hind me  undisposed  of  in  my  lifetime  shall 
be  distributed  among  my  descendants  in  such 
portions  as  will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ap- 
proach legal  equality  ;  and  for  eflectuating 
that  end  1  now  publish  the  testlmentary  dis- 
position of  the  residual  estate  which  Prov- 
idence  enabled  my  admirable  wife  and  myself 
by  habitual  industry  to  earn,  and  by  self 
denying  economy  and  sysematic  pru(ienc^3  to 
save." — Moravian. 
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NOTICE. 

By  divine  permission,  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
Friends  desiring  the  unity  of  all  claiming  that  name, 
will  be  held  at  the  Bethany  Mission  School-house, 
Brandywine  Street,  near  Sixteenth  Street,  on  Sixth- 
day,  Seventh  month  10th,  at  10  A.  M.  A  general 
attendance  i3  requested.       Joseph  Bancroft, 

Margaret  Bancroft. 


PIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENT. 

7th  nflo.  5,  Byberry  at  the  closing  session  (till  fall) 
of  their  school. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

7th  mo.     5,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  3  P.  M. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  cars  convey 
to  Main  and  Unity  Streets. 
7th  mo.    5,  Plymouth,  3  P.  M. 
"      "      5,  Concord,  3  P.  M. 
"      "    12    Pennsneck,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
"      "    19,  Schujlkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"    19,  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10^  A.  M. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

At  Semi  annual  meeting  the  following  were 
elected  :  President,  Isaac  G.  Tyson  ;  Vice-President, 
M.  Dawson  Richards  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Rachel 
A.  Tyson  ;  Visiting  Committee,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
Dr.  B.  Frank  Betts,  Wm  P.  Fogg,  Jane  Ingram, 
Mary  R.  Chandlee,  Hannah  F.  Barnett. 

Stated  Meeting  Seventh  mo.  3d  at  8  P.  M. 

Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 


Burlington  Quarterly  F.  D.  S.  Union  will  be 
held  at  Mansfield  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day, 
Seventh  month  11th,  1874,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  same  are  requested  to 
meet  at  9  o'clock  on  the  same  morning.  All  inter- 
ested are  invited.  Mary  J.  Garwood,  \  ^.  , 
Martha  0.  Dk  Coub,  / 


ITEMS. 

While  a  strawberry  festival  was  being  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult.,  without 
any  premonition  the  floor  gave  way,  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  precipitating  the  room  full  of  people 
into  the  story  below.  The  parlor  was  on  the  second 
floor,  and  the  room  underneath  was  also  full. 
Thirteen  persons  were  killed,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred wounded,  of  whom  twenty  are  seriously  in- 
jured. A  few  minutes  before  the  floor  gave  way  it 
trembled  so  that  many  persons  left  the  room,  fear- 
ing an  accident,  which  had  been  predicted  by  many. 

The  accident  was  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
joist  that  supported  the  floor.  The  joist  ran  from 
both  sides  of  the  room  to  a  cross  stringer,  the  mid- 
dle of  which  was  supported  by  iron  rods  from  the 
roof.  The  stringer  gave  way,  pulling  the  ceiling 
and  roof  down  upon  the  people,  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  floor  below. 

Public  censure  is  severe  upon  the  architecture, 
builders  and  building  committee  of  the  church.  The 
plan  of  the  building  contemplated  supporting 
columns,  instead  of  which  iron  rods,  pending  from 
an  insufficient  roof  truss,  were  substituted. 

Cheip-State-Engineer  Thompson  writes  to  Gov- 
ernor Kellogg  that  3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  levee 
are  required  to  be  built  to  save  the  State  from  over- 
flow next  year,  and  that  Louisiana  cannot  pay  for 
the  construction  of  more  than  one-third.  He  sug- 
gests that  an  appeal  be  made  for  national  aid. 


A  number  of  persons  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  ult.  at  the 
Genti-al  High  School,  by  Prof.  McCIune,  of  taking 
an  observation  of  Coggia's  comet.  Prof.  McClune 
located  it,  by  observation,  in  sixty-eight  degrees 
north  declina  ion,  six  hours  thirty  minutes  right 
ascension.  When  first  discovered,  on  the  17th  of 
April  last,  by  M.  Coggia,  assiitant  astronomer  at 
Marseilles,  the  location  of  the  body  was  sixty-nine 
degrees  fifty-seven  minutes  norih  declination,  and 
six  hours  twenty-eight  minutes  right  ascension. 
The  observation  during  the  first  four  days  after  its 
discovery,  showed  conclusively  that  it  would  be 
quite  prominent.  When  it  attains  its  greatest 
brilliancy,  which,  from  observation,  is  known  will 
be  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  August,  it  will  be  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  times  brighter  than  it  was 
when  first  discovered.  The  comet  was  not  visible 
in  this  vicinity  until  Wednesday  night  last,  and 
then  only  with  the  telescope  ;  at  present  it  is  just 
barely  visible  with  the  naked  eye. — Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

A  Frequent  Trouble  with  Kerosene  Lamps. — 
The  light  is  often  unsatifactory  while  all  is  ap- 
parently in  good  order.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  though  the  wick  is  but  very  gradually  burned^ 
it  is  constantly  becoming  less  able  to  conduct  the 
oil.  During  several  weeks  some  quarts  of  oil  are 
slowly  filtered  through  the  wick,  which  stops  every 
particle  of  dust  or  other  matter  that  will  with  the 
utmost  care  be  in  the  best  kinds  of  oil.  The  result 
is  that  the  wick,  though  it  is  of  sufficient  length 
and  looks  as  good  as  ever,  has  its  conducting  power 
greatly  impaired,  as  its  pores,  so  to  speak,  or  the 
minute  channels  by  which  the  oil  reaches  the  place 
to  be  burned,  become  gradually  obstructed.  It  is 
often  economy  to  substitute  a  new  wick  for  an  old 
one,  even  if  that  be  plenty  long  enough  to  serve  for 
some  time  to  come. — Agriculturist.  i 

"An  act  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  ele- 
mentary education,"  has  lately  been  passed  in  New  | 
York  State,  and  goes  into  effect  in  First  month 
next. 

The  law  provides  that  every  child  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  attend  school 
for  fourteen  weeks  in  every  year,  of  which  eight 
weeks  must  be  consecutive,  or  shall  receive  equiv- 
alent instruction  at  home.  No  child  can  be  em- 
ployed in  any  labor  or  business  so  as  to  conflict 
with  this  requirement,  under  a  penalty  of  fif'y  dol- 
lars on  the  employer. 

The  trustee  of  every  school  district,  or  the  cor- 
responding official,  is  to  make  a  semi-annual  visita- 
tion of  all  manufacturing  establishments  where 
children  are  employed,  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed. 
Penalties  are  affixed  for  violation  of  the  law  by 
parents  or  guardians.  School-books  are  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  public  expense  in  case  of  necessity. 
In  case  of  obstinate  refusal  of  a  child  to  attend 
school,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  truant ;  and  the 
trustees  or  school  board  of  each  town  are  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  confinement  and  discipline  of 
truants  as  may  be  necessary. — Christian  Union. 

When  the  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Pem- 
bina came  up  lately  in  the  United  States  Senate,  *i 
Sargent,  of  California,  moved  an  amendment  that  i 
the  right  to  vote  should  not  be  restricted  on  account  a 
of  race,  color,  or  sex.  The  proposition  was  lost 
by  19  yeas  to  27  nays. 

The  Brazilian  cable  has  been  successfully  laid,  and  i 
London  is  now  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
Brazil.    The  first  message  was  transmitted  on  the 
24th  ult. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  ETC., 
OF  MARGARET^.  LUCAS. 
(Continued  from  page  292.) 

My  relations  beiag  still  displeased  that  I 
should  stay  in  town,  thought  of  another  strata- 
gem against  me,  which  greatly  surprised  me, 
and  added  to  the  trouble  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  substance,  as  above  related,  had 
given  me. 

My  uncle  having  been  at  London  about 
our  affiirs,  reported,  on  his  return,  that,  on 
account  of  a  large  debt  of  my  father's,  who 
had  been  dead  thirteen  years,  a  suit  in  chan- 
cery was  commenced  against  him.  This  re- 
port ran  current ;  and  my  uncle  gave  out 
that,  as  I  was  under  age,  he  would  take  again 
those  effects  he  had  put  into  my  hands,  though 
I  had  not  received  one-quarter  of  my  equiva- 
lent. The  unwelcome  news  was  brought  to 
me  by  many.  I  say  unwelcome,  because  I 
had  contracted  some  debts  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, which,  my  uncle  said,  he  could  and 
would  refuse  to  pay.  And,  again,  as  my  aunt 
had  broken  up  my  school,  and  my  former  ac- 
quaintance had  withdrawn  their  custom,  my 
trade  seemed  at  a  stand,  and  had  been  so 
above  a  year,  except  for  some  few  trifles,  as 
before  mentioned;  besides  which,  I  now  was 
sensible  that  the  things  I  had  destroyed  were 
not  my  own.  But,  having  some  acquaintance 
with  Counsellor  Hollingshead,  I  laid  before 
him  my  straits,  and  he  civilly  told  me  I  might 
be  quite  easy  on  account  of  the  debt,  sayiog 


if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  it  he  should 
have  heard  of  it  from  my  uncle,  who  used  to 
take  his  advice;  and,  besides,  he  knew  my 
father's  creditors  had  met  with  due  honor. 
In  respect  to  my  uncle's  taking  back  the  ef- 
fects he  had  entrusted  me  with,  it  was  at  his 
pleasure,  and  he  might  refuse  to  pay  the 
debts  contracted,  if  the  bills  were  made  in 
I  my  name,  unless  he  had  given  his  promise  to 
\  pay  them.  The  Counsellor  desired  me,  if  I 
had  any  further  trouble,  to  let  him  know  it, 
and  he  would  speak  to  my  uncle  for  me. 

Tnus  was  I  fully  satisfied  concerning  my 
father's  debt,  and,  in  a  little  time  after,  was 
comfortably  astonished  with  the  breathings 
in  of  the  love  of  God  in  these  few  comprehen- 
sive words  :  "  Fear  not,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  Had  my  trouble  been  even  redou- 
bled, like  Job's,  surely  I  should,  in  this  season 
of  favor,  have  forgotten  them ;  yet,  when  it 
subsided,  I  found  there  remained  two  occa- 
sions for  sorrowful  reflection.  The  one  was 
paying  off  of  my  creditors,  which  I  soon 
got  over,  as  I  had  cash  enough  to  balance  all 
but  one,  from  whom  I  had  received  a  parcel, 
which,  through  the  smallness  of  business,  was 
nearly  entire;  and  this  I  sent  back,  with 
money  to  answer  any  deficiency  or  damage. 
It  was  kindly  received,  and  I  was  very  easy 
respecting  it. 

But,  as  to  the  other  affair,  by  destroying 
the  articles  I  had  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
restore  them,  and  this  dwelt  longer  with  me; 
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yet,  as  I  lived  to  come  to  age,  I  took  the 
debt  upon  myself,  and  became  reconciled  to 
bear  it,  though  not  without  a  belief  that  if  I 
had  had  a  friend  to  have  given  me  advice,  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.  Here  I  bemoaned 
myself  before  the  Almighty  that  I  had  lest 
my  parents,  disobliged  my  relations,  and  now 
had  no  friend  to  take  more  notice  of  me  than 
what  is  common  amongst  the  generality  of 
professors;  and,  indeed,  how  could  I  expect 
that  any  one  would  busy  themselves  to  take 
the  care  of  me,  in  any  degree,  upon  them, 
without  my  desiie?  I  became  more  and  more 
sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  my  years,  as 
well  as  other  circumstances,  might  expose  me; 
and  I  preferred  many  strong  desires  to  the 
Most  High  that,  in  His  wisdom,  he  would  ap- 
point for  me  a  faithful  friend,  who  would 
check  my  errors,  as  well  as  encourage  me  in 
virtue — one  that  was  capable  of  instructing 
me  by  their  own  experience. 

These  desires  were  often  accompanied  with 
a  promisory  hope  and  belief  that  I  could  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  counsel  and  bear  the  reproof 
of  such  an  one  ;  but  where  to  find  such  a  Iriend 
I  knew  not.  I  was  afraid  to  trust  my  own 
judgment,  and  often  supplicated  the  Invisible 
Being  to  direct  me  in  the  choice.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  space  of  time,  it  thus  happened : 
I.  Toft  was  visited  with  sickness,  and  brought 
so  low  that  several  Friends,  who  met,  did  not 
know  but  it  must  be  to  take  their  final  adieu. 
I  had  also  the  favor  to  be  in  the  chamber, 
and  heard  many  things  worthy  of  regard  ; 
but  that  which  struck  me  deepest  was  an 
earnest  desire  for  my  preservation  in  the 
truth,  and  kind  recommendation  of  me,  as 
a  young  person,  to  those  Friends  then  present, 
that  they  would  have  me  under  their  notice. 
I  was  truly  touched  with  this  sense  of  pater- 
nal care,  and  secretly  desired  his  life  and  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  which,  as  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  grant  it,  I  was  myself  no 
longer  at  a  loss  for  a  friend,  conceiving  that 
one,  whose  kindness  towards  me  was  mani- 
fested under  such  circumstances  I  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  find  moh  an  one  as  I  desiied. 
And  from  that  time  I  lookeel  on  him  with  a 
just  regard,  and  with  a  resolution  that,  when- 
ever I  found  occasion  for  advice,  I  would 
apply  to  him  for  it.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
my  exigency  seemed  to  require  it. 

The  beloved  of  my  soul  who,  in  my  tender 
state,  had  so  graciously  replenished  my  heart, 
now  hid  His  face  from  me,  and  I  was  not  in- 
dulged with  those  times  of  solace  which  I  be- 
fore had  so  plenteously  enjoyed.  I  waited,  and 
waited  the  rtturn  of  the  dearest  object  of  my 
soul,  often  querying,  Why  stayeth  my  beloved 
so  long  ?  or.  What  have  I  done  since  His 
last  embraces  to  occasion  His  thus  hiding 
Himself  from  me  ?    Impatient,  I  sought  Him 


in  my  chamber,  the  meetings  and  the  fields,, 
places  where  I  had  used  to  rective  His  favor^ 
but  these  seemed  now  to  have  lost  their  lustre, 
as  well  as  my  beloved  His  benevolence  to- 
wards me.  I  sought  Him,  but  I  found  Hun 
not.  Like  the  spouse  in  the  canticles,  I  w  as 
ready  to  ask,  "  Did  you  see  my  beloved?"  I 
was  disconsolate  days  and  nights,  and,  I  may- 
say,  I  mourned  as  one  wanting  her  mate. 
Still,  I  thought  my  tears  moved  not  His  pity,, 
and  His  ear  seemed  deaf  to  all  my  cne?^ 
whilst  the  imperious  watchman  wounded  me, 
and  the  cruel  enemy  upbraided  me  with  ^11 
I  had  gone  through  for  my  beloved's  sake^ 
telling  me  I  had  better  stayed  in  Egypt  than 
thus  to  languish  in  the  wilderness. 

Great,  indeed,  were  the  conflicts  I  here 
met  with,  not  knowing  why  it  should  be  thus  : 
and  fearing  that  I  was  dying  to  all  that  was 
spiritual,  I  at  length  resolved  to  make  appli- 
cation to  my  friend. 

I  went  to  his  house,  and  remember,  while  I 
waited  a  suitable  opportunity  to  speak  to  him, 
the  tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks,  yet,  when 
I  had  unbosomed  my  complaint,  I  received 
great  satisfaction,  for,  from  his  kind  inquiry 
of  my  past  conduct,  I  found  my  opinion  of 
his  friendship  confirmed.  From  his  tender 
advice  my  soul  was  encouraged  to  hope  a 
little  longer,  and  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  in 
some  days  after,  I  felt  the  influence  of  Divine 
love  suggesting  to  my  mind,  "  Follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord';  Joseph,  the  spiritual  Joseph 
is  yet  alive."  Oh !  sure  here  I  found  again 
that  inestimable  Jewel,  the  Pearl  of  my  best 
affection,  and  the  Life  of  my  hope,  with  such 
revivings  as  Jacob  experienced  when  he  saw 
the  assurance  of  the  welfare  of  his  son. 

And  my  soul  bowed  under  an  humble  &ense 
of  gratitude,  saying.  It  is  en  )ugh ;  I  will  go 
down  and  see  Him  ere  I  die.  It  was  a  time 
of  true  humility,  tenderness  and  love.  My 
covenant  was  renewed,  and  it  remained  for 
some  time  as  a  summer  season,  or,  '*  as  the 
time  when  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard." 
Yet,  at  intervals,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on 
former  days,  and  conclude  the  smallest  degree 
of  my  uncle's  and  aunt's  reconciliation  would 
add  to  my  happiness.  And,  as  these  thoughts 
increased,  so  did  my  desire  of  making  a  trial ; 
and  one  evening  I  went  to  their  house  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  stranger- like,  as  indeed 
I  was,  not  having  been  there  for  above  two 
years.  Their  maid  let  me  in,  and  I  suppose 
I  much  surprised  them.  They  were  sitting 
alone  by  the  fire.  I  just  said,  How  do  you 
do  ?  and  stood  within  the  house,  a  little  dis- 
tant from  the  door.  My  uncle  looked  very 
sorrowful,  and  if  he  spoke  at  that  time,  he 
only  said,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  thee. 
My  aunt  said  enough,  and  called  me  many 
impudencies  for  coming.    I  stood  about  half 
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an  hour,  and  then  bidding  them  farewell,  my 
aunt  came  with  me  part  of  ihe  way  back, 
scolding  me  as  we  went.  I  thought  this  was 
but  poor  encouragement,  yet  was  truly  glad 
I  had  seen  them. 

In  about  six  weeks  I  had  a  desire  to  go 
again.  I  went  in  the  former  manner,  knocked, 
and  stood  as  before,  and,  after  a  little  while, 
my  uncle  said.  Thou  maye  t  sit  down.  My 
aunt  then  fetched  some  books,  which  I  be- 
lieve were  the  same  that  Bennet  would  have 
lent  me,  and  read  several  absurd  passages,  to 
which  I  only  said,  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
any  sect  can  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  believe  and 
practice  those  things.  I  staid  a  little  longer 
than  before,  during  which  my  uncle  sat  very 
solitary,  and  my  aunt  let  me  come  home 
quietly.  Thus  I  went  several  times  to  see 
them,  eyeing  my  permission,  as  believing  that 
to  go  without  it  might  expose  me  to  danger ; 
but  in  my  fourth  visit,  my  uncle  said  to  the 
maid,  Set  her  something  to  eat.  I  could  truly 
have  said  his  love  was  sufficient,  for  I  was  so 
satisfied  with  this  little  return  of  his  love  and 
my  aunt's  increased  quietness,  that  my  heart 
was  rtmdy  to  overflow.  I  thought  proper  to 
go  to  the  table,  and,  before  I  ate,  there  was  a 
contrite  thanksgiving  arose  in  my  soul  to  God. 
After  this,  I  took  the  liberty  to  go  at  sundry 
times  to  see  them,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  remark,  I  still  ha-1  a  place  in  their 
afiection,  which  answered  my  desire  ;  nor 
could  I  hope  for  more,  as  there  always  was 
and  is  a  contrariety  betwixt  the  spiritual  and 
natural  dispositions.  They  were  so  kind  as 
to  return  my  visits  till  I  was  married  (to  S. 
L.,  the  husband's  name),  which  was  a  liitle 
past  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  my  age,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  friends. 

My  uncle  would'  not  come  to  the  meeting, 
but  came  to  our  dinner ;  and  my  aunt  visited 
us  the  next  day.  They  both  behaved  loving 
and  affectionate  to  my  husband  ;  and,  after- 
wards, were  very  tender  of  our  children,  my 
aunt  exceedingly  so;  and,  indeed,  it  yields 
me  satisfaction,  as  often  as  I  remember  the 
public  testimonies  she  gave,  before  her  death, 
of  my  behaviour  towards  her  in  the  time  of 
my  convincement ;  though,  I  believe,  she  con- 
tinued to  think  it  was  right  in  her  to  restrain 
me  from  going  on  in  a  way  so  different  from 
her  own  judgment,  and  what  she  thought  was 
right  ;  yet  acknowledged  she  was  angry,  and 
did  exceed ;  and  that  she  never  saw  me  be 
have  unbecoming,  or  heard  me  give  her  an 
unhandsome  word.  She  was,  again,  as  civil 
to  Friends  as  she  was  before  I  went  to  meet- 
ings ;  and  at  times  asked  several  Friends  of 
my  acquaintance  to  her  house,  and  enter- 
tained them  freely.  I  may  now  conclude  my 
narrative  thus  far,  with  truly  saying,  how 
blessed  in  ray  situation  was  I  ;  having  a  lov- 


j  ing,  kind  and  ter.der  husbaud  ;  o.ir  lawful 
endeavors  made  prosperous,  the  afltfctions  of 
my  relations  restored,  and,  above  all,  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  sanctifying  these 
enjoyments  to  my  soul,  to  the  pi'aise  and 
adoration  of  His  love.  Here  was  I  permitted 
to  dwell  as  under  the  pavilion  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  yet  not  without  something  to 
combat  with  in  ray  secret  exercises. 

I  thus  persevered  on  comfortably  for  two 
years  after  my  marriage,  when  the  best  phy- 
sician, whose  penetrating  eye  saw  the  malady 
in  my  soul,  prepared  a  bitter  cup  for  the  purg- 
ing out  a  venom  that  lurked  there,  which  I 
had  sucked  in  from  the  malicious  adversary 
of  truth ;  before,  and  even  after,  ray  going  to 
meeting,  and  which  remained  to  this  time. 
Hence  issued  a  fiery  trial,  by  which  my  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  affection  were  to  be 
proved.  This  may  well  be  as  a  second  part 
of  my  history,  and  is  the  most  trying,  as  it 
went  very  near  to  my  spiritual,  as  well  as 
temporal  life.  This  war  was  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  with  the  Majei-ty  on  high  ; 
under  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
who  rules  in  the  children  of  disobedience.  I 
have  before  observed,  that  to  be  an  fsraelite, 
indeed,  had  attracted  my  desires;  but  little 
did  I  suspect  what  I  had  to  undergo  before 
my  heart  was  cleansed  from  guile,  and  de- 
livered from  that  wrath  which  the  enemy  had 
been  heaping  up  in  me  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  To  introduce  this  heavy  relation,  I 
must  go  back  to  my  childhood,  and  say,  that 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  woman  preach, 
from  a  prejudice  imbibed  from  my  compan- 
ions, and,  probably,  an  aversion  in  my  own 
nature,  I  thought  it  very  ridiculous  ;  and  the 
oftener  I  had  opportuniti  'S  to  see  it,  the  more 
I  secretly  despised  it.  At  the  time  that  I 
joined  with  Friends,  this  was  one  of  ray 
strongest  objections  to  them ;  but  I  en- 
deavored to  silence  it,  by  concluding  that 
others  raight  do  as  they  pleased,  and  so  would 
I.  My  aunt,  as  I  have  hinted,  gave  rae  mar:y 
remembrances  thereof,  as  she  knew  my  dis- 
like to  it,  from  my  former  confession  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  serpent,  by  means  of  this 
prejudice,  injected  his  venom  the  deeper  ;  for, 
since  I  have  found  out  his  workings,  I  have 
remembered  a  secret  fear,  which  I  had  at 
times  on  this  account,  and  which  this  cunning 
enemy  had  allayed,  by  reminding  me  of  my 
many  protestations  against  it.  The  appre- 
hension, however,  continued,  that  I  should 
certainly  come  to  be  a  preacher,  which 
greatly  d'stressed  me :  the  allowance  of 
women's  preaching  being  the  only  dislike  I 
had  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  church ; 
yet,  still,  I  satisfied  myself  with  many  incon- 
siderate resolves  against  it;.  But  here,  I  m.>y 
remark,  a  good  opportunity  allotted  nie  for 
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tbe  shaking  off  those  shackles  which  the  fiend 
was  fastening  on  me,  but  which  I  lost,  and 
liave  remembered  it  many  times  with  sorrow. 
Being  in  discourse  with  a  Friend,  he  frankly 
^sked  me  if  I  had  any  scruples,  or  whether  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  principles  of  Friends. 
I  stopt  short  in  my  mind,  apprehending,  if  I 
:should  mention  women's  preaching,  he  would 
think  I  spoke  in  regard  to  mycelf.  Thus  was  I 
fcafiled  ;  and  I  answered,  that  I  was  satisfied 
in  the  principle  itself.  At  that  time  my  idea 
•of  preaching  was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  love 
and  friendship,  separate  from  obedience  ;  and 
glad  could  I  have  been,  like  Moses,  if  all  the 
Lord's  people  had  been  so  inclined,  women 
.-excepted.  I  continued  thus  for  some  years, 
rtill  1  became  such  a  slave  to  my  fears,  that  I 
could  not  say,  "  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done  !" 

But,  like  Naaman,  the  captain  of  Syria, 
would  fain  be  excused  from  this  thing.  I 
now  began  to  believe  that  such  exposures 
were  something  more  than  voluntary  offer- 
ings, and  was  convinced,  from  many  books, 
that  my  state  had  been  as  clearly  spoken  to 
by  my  own  sex  as  the  other  ;  yet  such  was 
mj  perverseness,  that  one  day  I  had  much 
ado  to  stay  the  meeting,  though  I  could  not 
lielp  acknowledging  within  myself,  that  it 
would  have  been  an  acceptable  testimony,  had 
it  come  from  a  man,  so  great  was  my  preju- 
dice ;  but  greater,  yes,  may  I  say,  infinitely 
greater  were  the  condescensions  of  God ;  for 
J  was  still  favored  in  ray  waitings  wdth  a 
sense  of  His  living  presence. 

(To  be  continued) 


From  the  Christian  Union. 
WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

A  great  many  men  are  making  it  their  care 
to  "  defend  Christianity."  There  are  books 
without  number,  sermons  and  lectures  beyond 
counting,  devoted  to  this.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  war  with  infidelity.  Theolo- 
gians turn  their  great  guns  of  argument 
against  the  foe ;  and  there  is  scarcely^  a  quiet 
country  congregation  but  hears  from  its  min- 
ister denunciation  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
ti  ne,  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  true  doc- 
trine. 

No  doubt,  considerable  good  is  done  by  the 
nten  who  in  this  way  defend  Christianity. 
But  those  who  pursue  this  method,  ofteii  seem 
to  us  to  misjudge  as  to  what  the  essential  ele- 
msnt  of  Christianity  is. 

No  man  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  a  de- 
fence of  virtue.  We  do  not  remember  reading 
an  argument  to  prove  that  beauty  is  better 
than  ugliness.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  "  de 
fence  "  or  "  vindication  "  of  wisdom,  or  of  hap- 
piness, or  of  justice.  All  men  instantly  ac 
knowledge  that  these  things  are  good.  We  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  prove  that  the  or- 


chards are  beautiful  in  the  time  of  apple 
blossoms ;  we  only  say,  "  Come  and  see." 

Nov*^,  real  Christianity  no  more  needs  de- 
fence or  vindication  than  virtue,  or  happiness, 
or  beauty.  Only  to  see  it  is  to  believe  in  it. 
No  blossoming  orchard  so  captivates  the  eye 
as  true  Christianity  wins  the  soul  that  sees  it 
in  its  reality.  Men  do  not  need  to  have  it  de- 
fended ;  they  need  only  to  see  t/he  thing 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  Christianity?  It  is  often 
presented  as  a  system  of  belief.  It  is  talked 
of  as  a  "scheme"  or  ''plan,"  made  up  of 
certain  statements  which  must  be  received  by 
the  intellect.  Its  elements,  according  to  this 
conception,  are  such  as  these:  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Sinfulness  of  Man,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  His  Atoning  Work,  Ee- 
demption  through  the  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Eternal  Life  of  the  World  to 
Come.  A  number  of  such  statements,  prop- 
erly fitted  together,  are  conceived  to  be  Chris- 
tianity, and  Christianity  is  supposed  to  be 
maintained  by  convincing  men  of  their  truth. 

Now,  supposing  all  these  doctrines,  and  a 
great  many  others,  to  be  true,  they  are  not 
Christianity,  any  more  than  a  set  of  ana- 
tomical plates  is  a  man. 

Christianity  is  Christ-likeness.  A  Chris- 
tian is  a  man  who,  in  his  disposition  and  pur- 
poses, resembles  Jesus  Christ.  The  elements 
of  Christianity  are  not  intellectual  beliefs 
about  anything  whatever;  they  are  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meeekness,  temperance.  Christianity 
is  simply  the  highest  form  of  manhood  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  influence  upon  the  soul. 
It  includes  every  kind  of  excellence;  not 
only  gentleness,  but  courage;  not  only  de- 
voutness,  but  good  citizenship ;  the  care  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul;  fidelity  to 
the  truth  as  we  see  it,  together  with  the  ut- 
most respect  and  kindness  for  those  who  see 
it  differently.  It  includes  humility — a  pro- 
found sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  ignor- 
ance, and  fault ;  and  it  includes  the  very 
highest  self-respect — a  sense  of  the  absolute 
sacredness  of  our  own  nature,  as  the  child  of 
God  and  the  temple  of  His  Spirit.  It  looks 
downward,  making  reverent  account  of  the 
humblest  form  of  human  life,  and  of  every 
created  thing.  It  looks  upward,  recognizing 
with  veneration  the  unseen  Power  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  resting  in  its  arms  with  peace  un- 
speakable. It  rejoices  in  hope,  and  lives  in 
strong  and  joyful  consciousness  that  good  is 
mightier  than  evil,  and  that  the  universe  is 
absolutely  safe  in  its  Father's  hands.  But 
why  try  to  put  in  words  all  that  belongs  to  a 
perfect  life?  Look  at  everything  that  is  best 
in  men  and  women  ;  at  every  sweet  and  noble 
quality  that  shines  in  life ;  add  all  that  the 
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past  has  recorded  of  human  excellence ;  add 
all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  of  at- 
tainment in  character;  and  let  all  that  go 
into  the  picture — that  is  Christianity.  "  Fin- 
ally, brethren,"  says  the  apostle,  "  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things," 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  all  thought- 
ful men,  of  whatever  creed  or  name,  agree  in 
regarding  with  the  highest  reverence  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus;  but  when  we  speak  of  the 
Christian  religion,  there  is  endless  dispute 
about  its  claims.  But  do  not  men  see  that  the 
character  of  Jesus  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  ? 
His  teachings  were  chiefly  the  efflorescence  in 
speech  of  His  own  personal  qualities.  He 
did  not,  like  a  mere  philosopher,  set  forth  a 
theory  about  things  outside  of  human  experi- 
ence. He  taught  by  His  words  and  by  His 
acts  alike  the  supreme  blessedness  of  right  liv- 
ing. He  taught  in  endless  variety  of  expres- 
sion, with  exquisite  swf  etness  and  nobleness  of 
illustration,  that  love  is  the  soul's  rightful 
king ;  and  His  whole  life  was  one  transcen- 
dent series  of  love-acts.  He  taught,  as  none 
had  ever  done  before,  the  evil  of  sin ;  and 
He  himself  laid  aside  all  6. her  ambitions  and 
pleasures  to  go  down  among  the  sinful  and 
save  them.  His  words  taught  men  to  call 
God  "  Our  Father ;"  and  His  own  life  was 
pervaded  by  a  holy  atmosphere  of  commun- 
ion with  that  Father.  He  opened  the  future, 
and  revealed  the  interior  of  the  life  beyond. 
Everywhere  His  words  and  His  life  go  to- 
gether ;  they  speak  with  one  voice.  So  far 
as  a  man  understands  the  character  of  Christ 
— not  what  theologians  mean  by  His  "na- 
ture," the  metaphysical  relations  of  the  Di- 
vine and  the  human  elements  in  Him ;  but 
the  motive,  the  temper,  the  spirit  in  which  He 
lived, — so  far  as  a  man  understands  that,  he 
understands  the  Christian  religion.  So  far  as 
he  is  himself  of  like  disposition,  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian. 

The  historical  and  philosophical  elements 
of  Christianity  have  been  crowded  into  prom- 
inence out  of  all  proportion  to  their  practical 
importance.  Here  is  a  man  who  says :  "I 
cannot  believe  all  I  find  in  the  Bible  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  legendary  and  mythical  ele- 
ments are  mingled  with  its  truths  ;  my  reason 
is  staggered  by  the  account  of  miracles  ;  even 
the  life  of  Jesus  seems  to  me  to  be  not  purely 
historical,  but  partly  fashioned  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writers."  These  questions  have 
an  interest  and  an  importance;  but  they  are 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  essential  matter. 
Do  you  respond  to  the  great  elements  of  con- 


science and  of  love  which  are  embodied  in  the 
Scriptures?  Do  you  share  that  longing  for 
God  which  David  had,  and  Isaiah,  and  Paul, 
and  John  ?  Do  you  yearn  toward  that  sense 
of  a  Divine  Father  which  fills  the  whole  New 
Testament?  Above  all,  are  you  willing  to- 
strive  towards  perfect  manhood,  to  let  love  in- 
spire and  mould  your  life?  Then  you  are 
ready  to  be  a  Christian. 

The  philosophical  side  of  religion — theol- 
ogy— has  a  strong  attraction  for  all  thought- 
ful minds.  And  it  is  the  noblest  subject  of 
human  thought.  But  a  true  theology  works 
towards  simplicity.  The  great  effort  and  the 
best  promise  of  theological  inquiry  in  our 
time  is  to  clear  away  the  vast  amount  of  rub- 
bish by  which  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  overlaid.  When  we  get  back 
to  the  Master  himself,  and  those  who  stood 
nearest  Him  ;  when  we  clear  away  the  false, 
interpretations  which  have  been  fastened  upon 
them,  we  find  a  religion  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  grasp  it ;  so  reasonable,  that  all  observa- 
tion of  nature  and  of  man  gives  results  in 
harmony  with  it.  We  find  ample  provision 
for  future  development  and  growth  in  the  as- 
surance of  a  Divine  Spirit  dwelling  ever  in 
men,  and  leading  them  gradually  into  all 
truth.  We  find,  as  the  basis  of  all,  an  appeal 
to  those  elements  in  men  which  are  deepest 
and  most  universal— to  the  sense  of  a  depen- 
dence on  a  higher  Power,  to  the  moral  in- 
stinct discerning  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  the  highest  affections,  faith,  hope,  love. 

If  any  man  will  defend  Christianity,  le-c 
him  understand  and  declare  what  it  is.  It  is 
its  own  defence.  Fairer  than  the  summer, 
sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds,  more  glorious 
than  the  setting  and  the  rising  of  the  sun — 
for  these  things  are  but  the  life  of  God  in  the^ 
outer  world—is  the  life  of  God  in  the  souL 


'the  importance  of  small  SERVICESo 

Somewhat  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may 
appear,  the  greatest  and  most  genuine  service 
of  God  consists  in  the  daily  prayerful  effort 
to  please  Him  in  little  things,  which  are  apt 
to  be  unobserved  by  human  eyes,  or^  taken 
small  account  of  in  men's  estimates  of  piety. 
A  great  divine  remarks — "  There  are  no  little 
things  in  religion."  It  is  with  the  Christian 
as  with  the  artist  or  the  mechanic ;  skill  in 
the  management  of  minute  detail  is  the  test 
of  superior  attainment.  A  watch,  which  was 
irregular  in  its  working,  was  taken  to  a  watch- 
maker, who  examined  it  and  professed  to  have 
set  it  right,  but  it  kept  no  better  time  than 
before.  Then  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
second  watchmaker,  and  afterwards  with  a 
third,  and  still  without  material  improvement. 
Each  took  the  watch  to  pieces,  put  it  together 
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agaiOj  charged  so  many  shillings, and  returned 
it  to  the  owner,  with  the  answer,  "  It  will  go 
all  right  now."    But  it  did  not.    At  length 
it  was  taken  to  a  chronometer-rnaker,  Vv'ho 
soon  detected  that  the  irregularity  was  the 
result  of  a  minute  defect  in  one  of  the  small 
wheels,  which,  although  apparently  perfect, 
ought  to  have  had  one  little  additional  tooth 
on  its  circumierence.    A  perfect  wheel  was 
inserted,  and  all  went  well.    In  this  case, 
the   difference   between   the   really  skilled 
and  the  inferior  workman  consisted  in  the 
ability  to  observe  and  manage  little  details. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  class  of  work  and 
effort.    In  domestic  life,  the  most  affectionate 
father  is  he  who,  amid  the  absorbing  cares  of 
business,  maintains  the  small  sympatiiies  and 
attentions  of  relationship.    There  is  more  ex- 
traordiaary  grace  requisite  and  manifest  in 
habitual  patience,   in  small  sympathies  at 
home,  in  absence  from  conversational  dis- 
paragement of  others,  and  in  resistance  to 
liabits  of  sloth  and  undue  self-indulgence  in 
every-day  life,  than  in  the  performance  of 
many  great  public  duties  under  the  observa- 
tion of  multitudes.    The  servant  girl  who, 
when  asked  what  Christianity  had  done  for 
her,  replied,  "I  sweep  under  the  door-mats 
now,"  gave  thereby  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  reality  of  her  religion  as  consisting  in 
a  reverent,  practical  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence and  sight  of  the  Lord  everywhere.    If  a 
minister  preaches  eloquent  sermons  in  public, 
but  manifests  sourness,  selfishness  and  ill- 
natured  gossip  at  home,  he  is  really  inferior 
ill  the  Divine  s'ght  to  the  humble  servant  who 
honors  God  in  unobserved  domestic  details, 
with  the  single  eye  to  Him  rather  than  for 
human  praise  and  notice.    The  Lord  who 
sees  our  hearts  by  day  and  night,  especially 
loves  the  true  discipleship  implied  in  the  per- 
severing endeavor  to  honor  Him  in  little  and 
secret  daily  services,  by  a  prayerful  care  over 
our  words,  actions  and  sympathies.  For  there 
are  no  small  things  in  religion.    Nay,  the 
smallest,  humblest  efforts  often  constitute  the 
greatest  and  highest  form  of  Divine  service. 
— British  Friend. 


THE  FORCE  OF  PRAYER. 

Prayer  does  not  directly  take  away  a  trial 
or  its  pain,  any  more  than  a  sense  of  duty 
directly  takes  away  the  danger  of  infection ; 
])ut  it  preserves  the  strength  of  the  whole 
gpiiitual  fiber,  so  that  the  trial  does  not  pass 
into  temptation  to  sin,  A  sorrow  comes  upon 
you.  Omit  prayer,  and  you  fall  out  of  God's 
testing  into  the  devil's  temptation ;  you  get 
angry,  hard  of  heart,  reckless.  But  meet  the 
dreadful  hour  with  prayer,  cast  your  care  on 
God,  claim  Him  as  your  Father,  though  He 
seem  cruel,  and  the  degrading,  paralyzing, 


embittering  effects  of  pain  and  sorrow  pass 
away,  a  stream  of  sanctifying  and  softening 
thought  pours  into  the  soul,  and  that  which 
might  have  wrought  your  fall  but  works  in 
you  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 
You  pass  from  bitterness  into  the  courage  of 
endurance,  and  from  endurance  into  battle, 
and  from  battle  into  victory,  till  at  last  the 
trial  dignifies  and  blesses  your  life.  The 
force  of  prayer  is  not  altogether  effective  at 
once.  Its  action  is  cumulative.  At  first 
there  seems  no  answer  to  your  exceeding  bit- 
ter cry.  But  there  has  been  an  answer ;  God 
has  heard.  A  little  grain  of  strength,  not 
enough  to  be  conscious  of,  has  been  given  in 
one  way  or  another.  A  friend  has  come  in 
and  grasped  your  hand ;  you  have  heard  the 
lark  sprinkle  his  notes  like  rain-drops  on  the 
earth  ;  a  text  has  stolen  into  your  mind,  you 
know  not  how.  Next  morning  you  wake  with 
the  old  aching  at  the  heart,  but  the  grain  of 
strength  has  kept  you  alive— and  so  it  goes 
on  ;  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  prayer  brings 
its  tiny  spark  of  light  till  it  orb  into  a  star, 
its  grains  of  strength  till  they  grow  into  an  an- 
chor of  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast.  The 
answ^er  to  prayer  is  slow  ;  the  force  of  prayer 
is  cumulative.  Not  till  life  is  over  is  the 
whole  answer  given,  the  whole  strength  it  has 
brought  understood. — Stopfer d  Brooke. 


"If  our  reading  is  prompted  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  discover  truth,  it  will  guide  us  not 
only  in  our  method,  but  in  our  selections. 
The  springs  to  which  we  resort  for  our  read- 
ing should  be  only  the  purest  and  svveetest. 
Whether  it  be  the  discussion  of  cherished 
opinions,  the  developments  of  science,  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  news  of  the  day, 
the  poem,  or  the  work  of  fiction,  we  may 
safely  adopt  it  as  an  unvarying  rule,  to  read 
none  but  the  very  best.  The  best  works  are 
easily  discoverable  ;  the  world  presents  them 
in  the  volumes  it  has  allowed  to  live  v/hile  so 
many  spring  up  and  die  for  want  of  root. 
Time  is  too  short  and  books  too  many  to  dis- 
regard this  law  of  literature.  All  our  reading 
should  lead  to  a  nobler  life  in  some  direction, 
or  it  falls  short  of  its  purpose.  He  whose 
reading  is  governed  by  love  of  truth,  beauty 
and  goodness,  and  a  desire  to  make  them  part 
of  himself,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  every 
volume  better  fitted  to  act  his  part  in  society, 
and  to  live  a  worthy  life." 


GOD  OUR  HELP. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  world  so  mysterious 
as  to  baffle  all  our  researches,  and  so  full  of 
temptation,  trial,  and  perplexity  as  to  force 
upon  us  at  every  turn  a  sense  of  our  weak- 
ness, how  consoling  is  the  faith  that  in  G3d 
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we  have  a  friend  and  helper,  who  loves  us 
with  infinite  tenderness,  and  on  whom  we  may 
implicitly  rely  in  every  emergency !  The 
Ood  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  we  are  taught  to  call  him 
Father,  is  responsive  to  our  every  need,  and 
bids  us  come  boldly  to  Him  in  hours  of  dark- 
ness and  disappointment,  and  lean  upon  Him 
for  support.  Blessed  is  he  who,  when  the 
waves  of  sorrow  or  temptation  are  sweeping 
over  him,  is  able  to  find  the  hand  of  God, 
a  id  calmly  to  rest  in  His  infinite  strength. 
His  peace  is  like  a  river,  and  joy  is  with  him 
aa  abiding  guest. 

The  reason  why  so  many  miss  this  unspeak- 
able blessing  and  wander  in  moral  and  spirit- 
ual darkness  is  that  they  do  not  seek  it  in  the 
right  way.    They  feel  after  God  with  a  great 
sense  of  need,  and  often  with  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere desire  to  fiad  him ;  bat,  employing  in 
this  effort  their  senses  only,  they  are  perpet- 
ually baffled  in  the  search.    They  forget  that 
God  is  a  spirit  and  can  be  clearly  appre- 
hended only  through  the  spiritual  faculties. 
They  live  in  the  lower  elements  of  their  na- 
ture, and  are  only  half  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence in  themselves  of  powers  of  a. higher  or- 
der, by  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  come 
into  conscious  communion  with  Gad.  The  truths 
which  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect  alone 
are  not  those  which  lift\is  into  fellowship 
with  Christ,  make  us  invincible  to  tempta- 
tion, and  give  us  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  take  away.    "  With  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness through  the 
spiritual,  the  innermost  faculties  alone,  can 
we  apprehend  the  truths  that  concern  our 
highest  welfare.    And  these  faculties  are  not 
special,  but  universal ;  not  miraculously  be- 
stowed upon  a  favored  few,  but  the  precious 
gift  of  God  to  all.    But  for  the  existence  of 
such  faculties  in  men  they  would  be  lifted 
but  a  little  way  above  the  brutes,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  would  be  of  none  effect. 
The  main  reason  why  that  Gospel  makes  such 
slow  advances  is  that  it  is  so  often  presented 
as  if  it  could  all  be  summed  up  in  purely  in 
tellectual  statements  and  dogmas.    We  do 
not  disparage  the  human  intellect,  but  we  do 
affirm  that  the  spiritual  powers  are  far  higher 
and  not  less  real  than  the  intellectual,  and 
that  through  them  alone  can  God  become  a 
reality,  a  very  present  help  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  life,  a  source  of  perpetual  consola- 
tion and  peace,  in  adversity  as  well  as  in  pros- 
perity.—  Christian  Union. 

When  Goethe  says  that  in  every  human 
condition  foes  lie  in  wait  for  us  to  be  con- 
quered "only  by  cheerfulness  and  equan- 
imity," he  does  not  mean  th  it  we  can  at  all 
times  be  really  cheerful  or  at  a  moment's 


notice ;  but  that  the  endeavor  to  look  at  the 
better  side  of  things  will  produce  the  habit, 
and  that  this  habit  is  the  surest  safeguard 
againt  the  danger  of  sudden  evils. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


At  our  Monthly  Meeting  lately  we  had  the 
company  and  acceptable  gospel  services  of 
a  Friend  from  a  neighboring  meeting.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  favor  with  thee,  so  I 
will  tell  thee  about  it. 

At  our  meeting  we  have  had  many  be- 
reavements of  late,  and  her  message  was  truly 
the  word  of  consolation,  expressing  the  belief 
that,  through  individual  faithfulness  our 
broken  ranks  may  be  repaired. 

In  our  business  meeting  she  offered  a  view 
which  impressed  me  very  pleasantly.  She 
drew  a  comparison  between  a  Monthly  Meeting 
and  a  family,  showing  in  the  formar,  as  in  the 
latter,  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  a 
free  interchange,  between  parents  and  children, 
of  views  on  all  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  and 
that  entire  confidence  and  fresdom  of  consulta- 
tion are  of  vital  importance  to  both— that 
there  should  be  a  care  on  the  part  of  parents, 
even  while  their  children  are  quite  young,  to 
enlist  their  interest  in  whatever  is  being  done. 
She  gave  a  pleasant  illustration  from  the  ex- 
perience of  her  husband,  and  parhaps  I  can 
give  it  to  thee  in  nearly  her  words. 

"  It  was  his  father's  practice  to  take  his 
little  sons  (he  had  six)  with  him  into  the 
fields  or  woods,  or  wherever  there  was  work  to 
be  done,  and  consult  with  them  as  to  how  they 
had  better  proceed,  what  fields  first  to  sow, 
what  trees  to  cut  down,  etc.,  and  thus  have 
them  help  him  in  planning  the  various  items 
of  business,  which,  on  a  farm,  need  systematic 
arrangement.  This  gave  the  children  a  feeling 
of  responsibility,  and  an  interest  was  induced 
which  made  them  enter  upon  the  labor  with 
cheerful  industry.  Then,  in  seasons  of  rest, 
hewould  have  them  around  him  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books ;  and  they  would 
converse  upon  what  had  been  read.  He 
would  questi  m  them,  and  let  them  question 
him,  and  each  would  answer  in  turn.  This 
freedom  would  often  lead  to  further  conver- 
sation on  the  wonders  of  creation,  meeting 
concerns,  and  other  matters  of  general  in- 
terest. All  this  made  an  impression  which 
influenced  their  future  lives." 

Our  Friend  then  expressed  an  opinion  that 
in  a  household  thus  ordered,  the  children,  see- 
ing the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  that 
a   proper  estimate  was  placed   upon  their 
I  judgment,  became  interested  co  workers  with 
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their  parents  in  adjusting  domestic  and  out- 
door arrangements — in  considering  the  incomes 
and  outgoes,  in  a  word,  everything  connected 
with  their  mutual  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  herein  are  promoted  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  family  circle. 

Then,  in  meetings  for  discipline,  when  the 
young  are  assembled  with  their  parents  and 
older  friends,  the  same  rule  will  work  well. 
If  the  young  are  embraced  by  the  gathered  feel- 
ing of  a  meeting  so  as  to  understand  they  are 
a  part  of  the  compact,  an  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings will  naturally  be  felt,  and  in  due 
time,  as  the  judgment  ripens,  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed, and  will  be  appreciated,  and  the 
strength  of  both  will  be  promoted. 

Through  this  view,  encouragement  was 
held  out  to  the  younger  members,  to  take 
hold  of  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  thus 
manifest  the  interest  which  it  is  believed  they 
often  feel.  Then  the  older  and  the  younger 
will  be  united  in  the  work,  and  neither  will 
say  to  the  other,  I  have  no  need  of  thee. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  11,  1874. 

Religious  Meetings. — The  increasing  ten- 
dency throughout  our  Society  for  many  years 
past  to  neglect  the  wholesome  counsel  of  the 
apostle  to  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
"  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  yourselves 
together,"  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Various  reasons  for  this  decline  in  interest 
have  been  assigned,  and  as  many  remedies 
suggested,  all  of  which  doubtless  should  have 
some  weight.  There  is  no  question  at  this 
time  which  so  vitally  alfects  us,  as  a  distinc- 
tive religious  body,  as  this  of  keeping  up  our 
meetings. 

The  principles  that  grow  out  of  our  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
irrespective  of  color  or  condition,  and  which 
have  always  been  held  by  us,  are  among  the 
good  seeds  of  the  kingdom,  which  have  meas- 
urably found  a  lodgment  in  the  world,  and 
are  coming  to  be  recognized  by  civil  govern- 
ments as  conferring  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  upon  a  community  or  a  nation,  so  that 
the  civilized  world  now  stands  nearly  abreast 
of  the  small  fraction  of  its  inhabitants,  known 
as  Quakers,  in  all  that  concerns  the  well  being 
of  humanity,  in  the  several  relations  each 
sustains  to  the  other. 


Were  the  Society  of  Friends  to  drop  out  of 
existence  to  day,  the  rights  that  belong  to 
man  as  man  could  never  again  be  entirely 
overlooked  or  the  conditions  of  bondman  and 
master  restored.  We  are  not  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  mission  of  the  Society  has 
been  accomplished  ;  far  from  it.  There  re- 
mains yet  to  be  completed  the  emancipation 
of  the  world,  from  the  swaddling  clothes"  in 
which  the  spiritual  life  continues  to  struggle, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  tradition  that  passes 
current  for  the  Word  of  God.  Even  what  we 
have  attained  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel^ 
brings  us  only  to  the  condition  of  babes  in 
Christ.  Would  we  stand  forth  in  the  stature 
of  men  and  women,  strong  and  valiant,  ready 
to  do  or  suffer,  as  were  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  old,  with  the  measure  of  light  which  is  in- 
creasingly ours,  leading  us  onward  to  clearer 
perceptions  of  duty  and  broadening  fields  of 
usefulness,  we  must  meet  and  grapple  with  the 
issues  of  the  present. 

The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  our 
simple  form  of  worship  was  established  "  wa& 
a  diligent  waiting,  in  true  silence  and  retire- 
ment of  mind,  for  the  renewed  sense  of  the 
inward  power  and  virtue  of  the  Divine  Spirit,, 
by  which  we  would  be  qualified  to  worship 
God  in  an  acceptable  manner."  It  has  never 
been  claimed  to  consist  in  vocal  utterance^ 
but  rather  in  individual  and  silent  communion 
with  God,  who  Himself  condescends  to  meet 
the  wants  of  His  children. 

When  we  come  to  compare  our  manner  of 
worship  with  that  of  all  other  Christian  bodies^ 
we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  difference  until 
we  examine  the  ground-work  upon  which  it 
rests.        Quakerism,"  says  a  cotemporary,. 
"  is  individualism  merging  into  the  congrega- 
tion ;"  while  other  forms  are  represented  a& 
congregational  centering  in  the  individual y. 
whose  office  it  is  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
assembly.    If  we  keep  this  distinction  clearly 
before  our  minds,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  very  highest  form  of  worship  is  that 
where  the  congregation,  in  its  integral  parts, 
lifts  up  the  soul  in  devout  aspirations,  each 
according  to  the  need  that  is  felt,  being  sup- 
plied directly  from  the  Father's  hand.  This 
is  what  our  sitting  down  in  silent  waiting 
signifies,  and  it  cannot  be  charged  against 
His  bounty  that  any  go  empty  away,  for  it  i& 
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His  will  that  every  worshipper  reach  forth  and 
take  the  "  bread  and  wine  "  of  His  kingdom, 
to  the  refreshment  of  each  soul. 

If  we  enter  the  meeting-house  in  the  desire 
that  a  "Moses,"  rather  than  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  shall  be  the  messenger  of  His  covenant 
to  us,  we  cannot  come  before  Him  in  that 
singleness  of  heart  that  is  the  pre- requisite  to 
all  acceptable  worship.  And  here,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  provision  is  there  in  our  form 
of  worship  for  that  very  large  class  of  earnest 
seekers,  who  must  have  something  tangible  to 
lean  upon — some  outward  helps  in  the  Chris- 
tian journey.  That  there  are  multitudes  among 
us  who  are  hungering,  yet  find  no  bread  ;  who 
thirst  for  the  living  water,  yet  are  not  refreshed, 
is  without  doubt ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration  how  the  wants  of  these  are  to 
be  met.  We  know  that  there  is  "  bread 
enough,  and  to  spare,"  in  the  Father's  house, 
and  that  Himself  uses  instrumentalities  by 
which  this  supply  reaches  the  farthest  bound 
of  spiritual  craving,  is  equally  true.  This  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  the 
impotent  man  at  the  fount  healing,  waiting 
for  some  one  stronger  than  himself  to  plunge 
him  into  the  pool.  It  was  while  he  lay  watch- 
ing for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  that  unex- 
pected help  was  afforded,  and  he  was  made 
whole  through  an  agency  that  he  had  not 
looked  for. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  foundation.  If 
we  wait,  in  the  patience  of  hope,  the  instru- 
ment best  suited  to  carry  on  the  work  in  each 
heart  will  be  supplied.  We  need  constantly 
to  be  reminded  of  our  own  inability  and  the 
necessity  there  is  for  continued  reliance  and 
dependence,  not  on  human  aid,  for  that  is  un- 
certain, and  may  lead  us  farther  astray  ;  but, 
lifting  the  soul  in  prayer  to  the  Source  and 
centre  of  all  good,  leave  the  petition  in  the 
confidence  of  assured  trust,  remembering  that 
His  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  His  children, 
and,  though  He  delay,  He  will,  in  His  own 
good  time,  send  answers  of  peace. 

May  we  all  examine  into  this  matter  for 
ourselves,  and  be  enabled  to  see  the  path  of 
duty  and  pursue  it.  That  there  would  be  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic worship  amongst  us,  and  a  more  united 
aspiration  for  the  Divine  Presence  in  our 


midst,  if  this  individual  watchfulness  were 
observed,  cannot  but  be  apparent.  To  Him, 
who  is  able  to  build  us  up  in  His  most  holy 
faith,  and  to  make  us  "  living  epistles,  seen  and 
read  of  all  men,"  we  may  safely  commit  every 
interest  of  our  Zion,  while  we  reverently  wait 
to  hear  His  voice  calling  unto  us,  "  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 

Russian  Dissenters.  —  The  trials  that 
beset  our  dissenting  brethren  of  Russia,  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  many  of  the  relig- 
ious organs  in  this  country. 

We  learn,  through  late  intelligence,  that 
the  severities  against  the  Menonites  have 
been  relaxed,  and  the  proposed  emigration 
of  that  people  to  this  country  will  not  be  so 
great  as  was  at  first  looked  for. 

Now  it  is  our  brethren  of  the  Baptist  faith, 
called  "  Stundists,"  in  Russia,  that  have  been 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  and  the  exercise 
of  their  faith  in  the  future  is  only  permitted 
on  condition  that  they  abstain  from  proselyt- 
ism.    Says  The  Independent  on  this  subject : 

"  We  can  none  of  us,  not  the  wisest,  foresee 
even  for  a  single  generation  to  whom  the  fu- 
ture, whether  of  political  ascendancy  or  of 
religions,  belongs.  But  this  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain :  that,  if  the  vast  mass  of  Russian  society 
is  ever  to  be  penetrated  with  a  living  Chris- 
tianity, there  could  be  no  more  hopeful  germs 
of  such  a  future  process  than  would  be  sup 
plied  in  a  small  seed  of  steadfast  believers 
within  the  mass,  ready  to  go  to  prison  or  to 
death,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of  obeying 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  own  present  duty  in  the 
matter  of  these  persecutions  is  not  mainly  to 
indulge  a  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferers ;  much  less  to  rejoice  prematurely  that 
they  have  escaped  suffering  perhaps  by  com- 
pliance. It  is  rather  to  strengthen  them  in 
every  way  possible  to  suffer  to  the  end." 

Publications. — We  have  received  from 
the  Publisher,  T.  W.  Stuckey,  624  Weaver 
street,  Philadelphia,  a  small  pamphlet,  called 
"  Not  Another  Drop,  Daniel,"  one  of  the  "No 
Cross,  No  Crown  Series,"  which  he  is  issuing 
in  the  interest  of  the  temperance  cause. 

The  narrative  is  interesting,  and  illustrates 
what  may  be  done,  by  earnest,  faithful,  indi- 
vidual effort,  to  restore  the  erring.   We  com- 
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mend  it  to  all.  The  price  per  thousand  is 
very  small,  and  brings  it  within  the  limit  of 
gratuitous  distribution.  On  sale  at  the  office 
of  J.  Comly,  144  N.  7th  street;  also  at  the 
Publisher's, 


DIED. 

BARIGHT.— Oa  the  19Lh  of  Sixth  month,  187 1,  at 
the  residence  of  his  son,  in  the  town  of  Poughkeep- 
sie  Elij  ih  Baright,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age;  an 
El  ier  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting. 

GARRETT.— On  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
Jane  M  Garrett,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Garrett,  in  the 
'57th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EIRBY.— On  the  15th  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
Sarah  Kirby,  aged  91  years;  a  highly  esteemed 
Friend,  and  fjr  minj  years  Elder  of  Woodbury 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  good  example  in  her 
family,  and  to  those  in  her  neighborhood,  and  a 
faithful  attendant  of  her  meeting  as  long  as  her 
declining  strength  would  permit. 

OGDEV._At  Woodbury,  on  the  1st  of  First 
month,  1874,  Edith  Ogden,  widow  of  David  C.  Og- 
den,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

UNDERHILL  — In  Brooklyn,  on  the  18th  of  Fourth 
month,  1874,  Deborah  S  Underbill,  widow  of  Adon- 
ijah  Underbill,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting  for  over  sixty 
years. 


For  Frieads'  Intelligencer. 

"friends'  historical  association." 

AX  APPEAL. 

It  would  seem  that  anything  not  intimately 
pertaining  to  the  excitements  and  gains  of 
this  busy  age,  is  disregarded  by  the  masses, 
as  prdcticaliy  unimportant ;  but  the  thought- 
ful antiquary  who,  in  seasons  of  retirement 
seeks  reverently  to  uplift  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  past,  has  his  reward  in  the  evidence 
thus  furnished,  that  our  present  life  is  but  the 
"  lineal  descendant"  of  that  which  has  been, 
wliose  elementary  beginnings  reach  far  back 
into  the  dim  cloud  land  of  a  remote  age. 
His  sympathies  are  enlarged  as  he  learns  that 
through  all  time  men  have  been  linked  to- 
gether by  the  chain  of  a  common  brother- 
hood, while  his  sense  of  responsibility  is 
deepened  by  the  thought,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  each  successive  generation  depends 
upon  its  appropriating  the  experience  of  its 
predecessors,  and  leaving  its  garnered  wisdom 
as  a  legacy  to  posterity.  History  to  him  is  a 
grand  panorama  of  events,  the  completeness 
of  which  depends  upon  aggregating  the  re- 
searches of  individuals  in  the  vast  domain 
of  enquiry.  As  it  is  spread  out  before  him, 
he  sees  the  now  silent  multitudes  who  have 
peopled  the  world,  struggling  onward  and 
upward  through  the  rolling  years  in  conform 
ity  with  the  baneficent  design  of  the  Creator. 
Impressed  by  these  solemn  truths,  and  be 


lieving  that  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  march  of 
Christian  civilization,  it  was  determined  by  a 
few  interested,  to  organize  the  above  Associa- 
tion, to  trace  out  the  service  Quakerism  has 
rendered  to  humanity — a  work  as  yet  but 
partially  developed.  That  its  influence  has 
been  leavening  society  into  a  broader  and 
purer  life,  and  continues  so  to  do,  with  a 
power  proportionate  to  the  fidelity  of  Friends 
to  their  trust,  is  abundantly  manifest ;  the 
vitality  of  its  principles  is  attested  in  the  pres- 
ent general  recognition  of  human  rights  ;  in 
the  readiness  shown  by  rulers,  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration  ;  in  the  earn- 
est advocacy  of  the  temperance  reform,  by 
annually  increasing  numbers  ;  in  the  appeals 
made  by  our  Government  to  Friends  for  aid 
and  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
numerous  other  philanthropic  movements, 
which  characterize  our  time.  Much  pertain- 
ing to  Friends  has  been  published,  but  there 
is  yet  an  unexplored  field,  rich  with  illustra- 
tions of  individual  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  marvel  is  that  no  organized 
efibrt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  complete  and 
preserve  the  record. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  our  "  Historical  As- 
sociation," to  rescue  from  the  hand  of  time 
the  names  and  deeds  of  those  Friends  un- 
known to  fame,  whose  memories  are  worthy 
of  being  perpetuated  ;  to  secure  Books,  MS3. 
Letters,  Relics,  etc.,  by  which  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Society ;  to  foster  kindly  feelings 
towards  all  who  are  members  thereof  or  whose 
afiiliations  attract  them  towards  us,  and  to 
encourage,  particularly  in  the  young,  the 
cultivation  of  historical  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Only  by  concerted  action,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  those  interested  can  we  hope  for  valu- 
able results. 

Every  Friend's  family  has  in  its  keeping, 
books  or  documents,  which,  although  perhaps 
of  trifling  importance  to  the  owners,  may 
supply  some  needed  information,  and  thereby 
prove  serviceable  to  us. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
has  kindly  furnished  us  a  meeting  room,  and 
the  use  of  a  fire  proof  closset  for  the  safe 
deposit  of  valuables,  which  has  been  accepted 
temporarily.  Measures  have  been  taken  to 
secure  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  we  com- 
mence our  career  under  favorable  auspices. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  confidently  ap- 
peal to  Friends  for  aid  and  sympathy.  Either 
of  the  undersigned  is  authorized  to  receive 
such  material  as  may  be  forwarded  to  us,  which 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged.  Donations 
of  all  kinds,  whether  favorable  or  adverse  to 
Friends,  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Already  have  been  deposited  with  us,  the 
books  and  papsrs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aboli- 
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tion  Society,  embracing  nearly  a  century  of 
work  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  forming 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Friends. 

A  printed  copy  of  our  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, may  be  had  upon  application  to  either 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President,  No.  154  N. 
Third  Street.  Sam'l  Parrish,  Vice-President, 
No.  115  Chestnut  Street.  Nath'l  E.  Jan- 
NEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  No.  215  S. 
Fifth  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1874. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  FRANCE. 
No.  5. 

The  advancing  heat  of  summer  reconciles 
the  traveller  to  a  departure  from  Paris, 
though  the  vast  resources  of  instruction  and 
enjoyment  which  that  city  offers  to  all,  are 
far  from  bsing  exhausted.  The  sunbeams 
are  reflected  from  the  wide  streets  paved  with 
asphaltum,  and  the  eye  is  wearied  with  the 
intense  glare.  But  the  watering  is  so  con- 
stant and  the  streets  are  so  perfectly  cleaned, 
that  we  miss  the  familiar  dust  clouds  of  our 
native  land  in  these  blinding  days  of  heat, 
and  are  not  conscious  of  much  depressing 
effect,  beyond  a  little  temporary  discomfort. 

Tiie  cool  gardens  and  iountains  of  Ver- 
sailles look  attractive  in  the  distance,  and  as 
to-morrow,  the  First  day  of  the  week,  Sixth 
month,  7th,  is  a  fete  day  there,  we  give  up 
our  pleasant  quarters  at  the  Louvre,  and  take 
the  evening  train  to  Versailles.  We  pass  out 
of  the  bright  city  through  the  barriers  into 
the  smiling  fertile  country  and  onward  over 
several  pleasant  miles  along  the  bank  of  the 
Seine.  The  line  describes  a  wide  curve  over 
elevated  ground  and  affords  an  extensive 
prospect.  We  get  a  good  view  of  Mont  Va- 
lerian, the  base  of  which  is  skirted'  by  the 
railway. 

The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  upon  an  eminence 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  road — once 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  hapless  Queen  of  Louis 
Sixteenth — and  later  a  favorite  residence  of 
the  first  Emperor,  was  burned  down  in  Tenth 
month,  1870.  It  was  believed  that  the  Prus- 
sians destroyed  the  chateau  from  strategic 
considerations,  not  wishing  to  occupy  the 
place  themselves,  and  deeming  it  necessary  to 
render  it  useless  to  their  enemies.  Nature  is 
here  so  bountiful  and  man  so  energetic,  that 
all  traces  of  sorrow  and  disaster  are  soon 
effaced,  and  we  would  hardly  suspect  the 
tragic  scenes  that  have  been  so  lately  eaacted 
here. 

We  soon  arrive  in  Versailles,  a  little  city 
of  30,000  inhabitants,  the  present  seat  of 
government  of  France.   The  National  Assem-  I 


bly  holds  its  sessions  here  in  the  theatre  of 
the  palace,  and  the  700  deputies  fill  the  fljor 
of  the  hall,  built  and  richly  decorated  in 
other  days  for  a  widely  different  use. 

There  are  three  sp:jcial  objects  of  interest 
to  us  in  visiting  Versailles.  We  expect  to 
see  the  many  fountains  play  on  the  fete  to- 
morrow, and  hope  to  get  admittance  lo  a 
session  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  day 
following,  and  then  to  visit  the  great  historic 
museum  in  the  palace.  The  great  palace 
and  its  splendid  garden  are  the  work  of  Louis 
Fourteenth,  who  found  the  royal  chateau  at 
St.  Germain  an  undesirable  summer  residence, 
because  the  tower  of  Saint  Denis,  the  royal 
burial  place,  was  visible  from  it.  This  palace 
and  park  are  said  to  have  cost  the  vast  sum 
of  four  hundred  million  francs,  and  when  we 
remember  that  France  was  at  this  time 
drained  of  her  wealth  to  sustain  the  unjust, 
aggressive  wars  of  the  grande  monarque,  and 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  entirely  upon 
the  third  estate,  all  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
being  exempt  from  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  State,  we  marvel  not  that  a  fearful  over- 
throw befel  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  that 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  were  visited  upon 
their  children. 

We  enter  through  a  stately  gateway  into 
the  palace  court,  and  find  on  each  side  a  row 
of  marble  colossal  statues.  We  pass  through 
the  arched  portal  into  the  garden  and  look 
from  the  lofty  terrace  on  an  earthly  paradise. 
The  misfortunes  of  France  have  not  led  ^to 
any  neglect  of  this  pleasure  ground,  and  the 
order  and  neatness  seem  to  us  to  be  absolutely 
perfect.  We  look  down  on  stately  forests, 
some  of  the  trees  of  which  are  several  centu- 
ries old,  on  noble  avenues  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent sculptures,  illustrating  all  the  glories 
of  France,  both  civic  and  military,  and  all 
the  imagined  deities  of  ancient  fiible.  At  the 
foot  of  the  terrace  and  in  all  directions  are 
fountains  of  every  form,  adorned  most  richly 
with  allegorical  figures,  and  all  in  energetic 
action,  sending  up  great  showers  of  silvery 
water  toward  the  heavens.  Some  are  par- 
tially concealed  by  evergreen  boundaries  and 
look  as  though  some  sportive  nymph  were 
planning  a  surprise  for  us  behind  the  ivy 
barrior.  The  rich  background  of  forest  and 
the  pure,  stately  marbles  which  stand  around, 
give  us  every  desirable  variety  of  tint,  and 
the  scene  presented  is  one  to  remain  in  the 
memory,  a  delight  forever.  We  wander  down 
the  long  avenues  that  are  trimmed  into  re- 
semblance to  lofty  cathedral  aisles,  and  find 
new  charms  revealing  themselves  at  every 
step.  Thousands  of  people  are  enjoying  the 
day,  and  one  is  struck  with  the  politeness, 
good  order,  and  grace  of  the  multitude. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  intoxi- 
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catioD,  nor  of  pushing  rudeness  anywhere;  and 
even  little  children,  though  as  merry  and 
happy  as  possible,  are  not  in  the  least  noisy 
nor  agressive.  Every  one  is  neatly  and  be- 
comingly attired — no  overdress — and  no  shab- 
biness.  Poverty  is  neat,  clean,  acd  even 
tasteful,  and  the  starched  caps  of  the  women 
and  the  blue  cotton  blouses  of  the  men,  are 
picturesque  and  not  uncomely.  It  is  the  la- 
boring class  which  is  principally  represented 
in  the  garden  to- day,  I  think,  but  there  are 
many  whose  appearance  would  indicate  their 
place  among  the  more  cultured  classes.  As 
the  sun  sinks  towards  the  horizon  we  observe 
a  decided  tendency  of  the  multitude  toward 
the  right  of  the  grounds,  and  following  in  the 
indicated  direction,  we  find  ourselves  very 
soon  on  the  semicircular  border  of  the  great 
Basin  of  Neptune.  A  vast  sloping  bank  of 
green  sward  affords  ample  space  for  the  many 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  here  they  gather 
in  expectation  of  the  grand  display  with 
which  the  holiday  is  to  end. 

We  seat  ourselves,  and  await  for  the  desired 
revelation.  At  five  o'clock  little  jets  com- 
mence to  rise  from  the  calm  lake,  and  the 
bronze  animals  which  adorn  the  borders,  be- 
gin to  spout  forth  from  their  mouths  streams 
which  describe  harmonious  curves  toward  the 
middle  of  the  basin.  From  .  the  numerous 
vases  on  the  brink,  slender  and  lofty  jets 
arise  to  the  tree  tops  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  waters  which  have  furnished  the  whole 
park  with  gushing  fountains  all  the  afternoon 
is  concentrated  on  the  space  immediately 
around  us.  And  this  is  les  grande  eaux,  an 
imposing  spectacle  indeed,  the  singular  beauty 
of  which  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  fifteen 
minutes,  however,  the  force  of  the  water  sub- 
sides and  then  dies  avvay,  and  the  Basin  of 
Neptune  is  as  calm  as  before.  The  f^te  day 
in  the  garden  of  Versailles  is  over,  and  the 
assembled  multitudes  rapidly  disperse,  leav- 
ing the  statues  among  the  darkening  green  of 
the  evening  shades  as  sole  occupants  of  this 
place  of  enchantment. 

Our  next  concern  is  of  a  far  more  serious 
character.  We  wish  to  get  admittance  to  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  little  these 
representative  men  of  the  French  nation  now 
in  council.  We  make  inquiries,  and  receive 
on  ail  hands  the  reply,  that  it  would  be  tres 
difficile.  But  by  dint  of  persevering  inquiry, 
we  learn  at  length,  that  if  we  apply  at  the 
door  of  entry  two  hours  before  the  time  of 
opening,  there  will  be  a  limited  number  of 
tickets  distributed,  and  we  will  have  a  chance. 
This  seems  definite  enough,  and  at  12  o'clock 
we  are  in  waiting,  anxiously  hoping  for  the 
appearance  of  the  official  who  can  give  us  the 
"  open  sesame."  The  concierge  ranges  us  in  a 


line  in  the  passage,  and  we  stand  expectant 
till  near  one  o'clock,  when,  sure  enough,  here 
comes  the  bearer  of  permits.  Hastily  he  dis- 
tributes them,  and  another  official  calls  out, 
"  Montez !  montez  !"  and  we  pass  on  up  nar- 
row stairways,  up  and  up,  till  we  are  close  to 
the  roof  of  the  palace,  when  a  door  is  opened 
and  we  look  down  from  a  lofty  gallery  on  the 
legislative  hall. 

It  has  the  gaudy  coloring  common  to  rooms 
appropriated  to  dramatic  representation,  and 
is  abundantly  lighted  by  a  roof  of  glass.  The 
day  is  warm,  and,  as  the  700  deputies  take 
their  places,  filling  all  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  the  two  galleries  become  crowded  with 
spectators,  we  feel  that  there  will  be  more 
heat  here  than  comfort  would  require. 

The  President,  M.  Bufiet,  a  bland,  rather 
elegant  looking  man,  takes  the  elevated  seat 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  at  two  o'clock 
calls  the  house  to  order  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  The  deputies  are  coming  in,  and  stand 
conversing  in  groups,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  the  observer  that  they  do  come  to-order. 
The  President  proceeds  to  introduce  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  by  reading  a  paper.  Amid 
the  murmur  of  so  many  voices  I  cannot  catch 
the  words,  but  am  told  by  an  Englishman, 
just  behind  me,  that  the  question  in  dispute 
is  the  new  electoral  law,  defining  the  limita- 
tions which  are  to  be  thrown  around  popular 
sufii-age.  There  is  much  excitement  and  much 
difference  of  sentiment,  as  rapidly,  one  after 
another,  the  deputies  mount  the  tribune  and 
address  the  Assembly.  There  are  several 
parties  in  the  Legislature — Republicans,  Con- 
servative and  Radical,  Imperialists,  Orlean- 
ists  and  Legitimists,  and  there  are  not  enough 
of  either  party  to  make  a  working  majority 
on  any  important  question.  I  am  told 
that  the  desire  of  the  people  now  is,  that 
the  present  Assembly  shall  dissolve,  and  let 
a  new  body,  more  perfectly  representing 
the  will  of  the  people,  be  chosen  ;  but  the 
Monarchial  and  Imperial  parties  will  not 
consent. 

The  venerable  Thiers,  in  a  recent  address 
to  his  friends,  the  Republican  delegates  from 
the  Gironde,  used  this  language : 

"  Unhappily,  the  Ndtional  Assembly  repre- 
senting our  divisions  has  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  constituting  a  stable  and  homogene- 
ous majority;  but  let  us  not  accuse  it,  let  us 
respect  it,  and  let  us  expect  from  it  wise  reso- 
lutions. Let  us  hope  that,  after  these  late 
experiences,  the  Assembly  will  admit,  as  we 
do,  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  country  as 
judge  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  discordant 
views  that  divided  it. 

"  The  people,  in  electing  this  Assembly, 
limited  neither  its  mission  nor  the  duration  of 
that  mission,  confiding  to  its  loyalty  and  to 
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its  delicacy  the  care  of  determining  the  extent 
of  its  work  and  the  time  necessary  toaccomp 
lish  it. 

"If,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  definite  re- 
sult, it  should  persist  in  preserving  its  power, 
it  would  exceed  the  conditions  which  reason 
imposes  on  every  deliberative  assembly.  When 
no  longer  able  to  furnish  a  majority,  it  has 
no  longer  the  means  of  governing ;  and  when 
it  has  not  the  power,  it  has  no  longer  the 
right  to  wish  to  govern." 

As  we  look  down  from  our  airy  height  on 
the  tumultuous  assembly,  we  are  struck  by 
the  wide  difference  in  physiognomy  and  gen- 
eral bearing  among  the  members.  There  are 
few  young  men  ;  bald  or  gray  heads  predomi- 
nate, even  among  the  Republican  delegates. 
Some  appear  to  be  adorned  with  every  courtly 
grace  of  manners,  and  some  to  be  rugged  and 
impetuous,  fiercely  intent  on  conquering  all 
opposition.  We  can  hardly  see  the  face  of 
the  broad-shouldered  Gambetta,  as  his  seat  is 
directly  below  us,  but  we  hear  the  most  di 
verse  opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  this  ora- 
tor and  leader.  It  must  be  a  wearisome  and 
discouraging  thing  for  any  lover  of  his  coun- 
try to  sit  day  after  day,  in  the  stormy  assem- 
bly, and  see  such  determined  hostilit}^  among 
these  representatives  of  the  people,  to  whom 
have  been  entrusted  such  important  concerns. 

It  was  not  more  interesti^j^,  but  far  more 
pleasant,  on  the  next  day,  to  traverse  slowly 
the  long  galleries  of  the  great  Historic  Mu- 
seum, which  occupies  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 
From  the  almost  fabulous  days  of  King  Clovis 
to  the  present  time,  the  history  of  France  is 
here  chiselled  in  imperishable  marbles,  or 
pictured  on  canvas,  and  but  for  the  promi- 
nence invariably  given  to  the  bloody  details 
of  the  aggressive  wars  of  France,  we  should 
find  this  museum  a  place  of  both  pleasure  and 
profit ;  but  one  wearies  of  the  false  glories  of 
priest-led  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  we  marvel 
that  the  grand  lives  of  eminent  benefactors  of 
their  race  are  not  oftener  commepaorated  in 
this  way.  It  may  be,  in  the  good  days  to 
come  of  republican  France,  such  a  supple- 
ment may  be  added  to  the  Museum. 

The  Grand  Trianon,  erected  by  Louis  XIV 
for  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  I  also  visited.  But, 
except  the  Salle  de  Malachite,  which  contains 
the  magnificent  basin  of  Malachite,  presented 
to  the  First  Napoleon  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  there  is  not  much  here  to  merit  de- 
scription. The  little  Trianon,  with  its  charm- 
ing forest  gardens,  once  the  favorite  resort  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  afterwards  of  the  Em- 
press Marie  Louise,  and  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, was  of  greater  interest  from  its  historic 
associations  and  from  its  simple  beauty.  It 
is  simply  marvellous  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  its  excitements  and  un- 


certainties, should  find  time  to  keep  all  the 
deserted  haunts  of  royalty  in  such  admirable 
order.  The  windows  are  perfectly  bright  and 
clean,  and  no  particle  of  dust  liugers  upon  the 
curiously  chiselled  mantels  nor  among  the  folds 
of  tapestry.  The  clocks  tick  on  and  tell  the 
hours  with  the  same  exactness  as  if  to  warn 
the  Bourbons  of  the  solemn  flight  of  time. 
The  floors  could  not  be  polished  more  per- 
fectly if  on  the  morrow  royal  revels  were  to 
be  held  in  the  stately  halls,  and  the  grand 
state  bed  of  Louis  Quatorze  looks  as  though 
the  grand  monarch  yet  sought  repose  in  its 
depths. 

Returning  again  to  Paris  after  the  visit  to 
Versailles,  we  took  occasion  to  visit  the  won- 
derful panoramic  painting  of  Philippoteaux 
of  the  Defence  of  Paris.  A  circular  building, 
with  an  umbrella-like  roof  of  glass,  receives 
us,  and  we  ascend  a  dark,  winding  stair  to  the 
middle  of  an  elevated  platform. 

Our  point  of  observation  is  in  relation  to 
the  panorama,  the  fort  of  Issy ;  and  from  its 
bastions  we  see  Paris  to  the  north,  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  with  the  undulating 
heights,  which  surround  or  rise  above  them 
at  a  short  distance.  The  fort  of  Issj  is  seen 
in  all  its  details,  and  life  size  soldiers  and 
civilians  seem  to  be  toiling  and  dying  all 
around  us.  The  earth  walls  which  they  are 
building,  repairing  and  defending,  are  made 
of  huge  baskets  of  earth,  overlaid  with  plenty 
of  fresh  soil,  and  the  illusion  is  helped  by  a 
real  earth -work,  which  seems  perfectly  like 
the  panorama  and  continuous  with  it.  Per- 
haps this  representation  of  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings and  toils  of  war  may  have  a  use  the 
artist  never  intended,  and  chill  the  warlike 
ardor  of  some  of  the  impetuous  French  youth 
who  may  visit  it.  It  certainly  is  a  painful 
sight,  though  admirable  as  a  work  of  art. 
Some  of  the  terrific  scenes  being  enacted 
within  the  beleaguered  city  are  represented 
in  the  diorama  below.  Famine,  fire  and 
sudden  death  are  before  us,  and  we  turn 
away  rejoicing  that  the  stricken  city  smiles 
again,  and  that  the  fields,  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens again  laugh  with  abundance  around  her 
ramparts.  Oh!  that  men's  swords  were 
beaten  into  ploughshares  even  in  our  day, 
and  that  the  visible  kingdom  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  might  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven ! 

On  our  way  to  Belgium  and  Holland  we 
spent  one  night  at  the  little  city  of  Conipeigne, 
on  the  river  Oi;e,  formerly  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  monarchs  of  France,  Here  Louis  XV 
erected  a  chateau,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
larged by  Napoleon  I;  and  here  Napokon 
received  his  Austrian  bride — Marie  L  )uise. 

But  we  care  less  to  explore  its  hall^  than 
to  visit  the  great  hunting  forest  of  40,0J0 
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acres,  which  has  served  for  a  royal  sporting- 
ground.  We  took  an  evening  walk  to  look 
at  the  exterior  of  ihe  chateau,  and  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  public  benches  in  front  of  it, 
rejoicing  rather  than  regretting  that  we  felt 
no  particular  interest  in  exploring  its  deserted 
apartments.  But  the  great  forest  immediately 
adjoining  has  far  greater  attractions  for  us, 
and  we  rise  at  the  early  hour  of  fcix  the  next 
morning,  breakfast  by  especial  and  peculiar 
favor  at  seven,  and  so  have  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  drive  in  the  forest  before  the  arrival 
of  the  train  which  is  to  bear  us  on  to  Ant- 
werp. 

In  a  few  moments,  after  leaving  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  we  enter  the  forest,  and  drive  on 
and  on  into  its  shady  depths,  over  soft,  smooth 
roads,  a  little  sandy.  The  first  part  of  our 
ride  was  through  a  thicket  of  alders,  through 
which  the  hunted  animals  would  have  some- 
what the  advantage  of  their  pursuers  in  the 
unequal  sylvan  war.  Every  stick  and  twig 
had  been  removed  from  the  ground,  but  the 
wild  flowers  of  wild- wood  habits  were  bloom- 
ing cheerfully  in  the  congenial  shades,  and 
we  wished  for  time  to  gather  some  of  the  fair- 
est, and  inquire  into  their  names  and  family 
connections. 

Soon,  by  a  turn,  we  entered  a  loftier  forest 
of  lindens  and  other  statelier  trees,  and  all 
over  the  moist,  dark  earth,  grew  the  broad, 
green  leaves  and  almost  ripened  fruit  of  the 
Lily-of  the- Valley.  Again  a  little  distance, 
and  the  air  is  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
white  orchis.  On  every  side  the  slender 
spikes  arise,  and  I  stop  our  driver  in  order  to 
descend  and  gather  a  handful  of  the  princely 
flowers.  But  there  is  no  time  for  botanizing, 
and  the  rich  secrets  of  the  forest  depths  are 
for  more  leisurely  travellers  than  we  are  this 
morning.  The  wildness,  and  the  uncultivated 
beauty  of  this  forest,  remind  us  of  the  wood- 
lands of  our  own  country,  so  full  of  beauty 
and  so  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  plo'igh 
of  the  cultivator.  Woodland  is  much  more 
highly  prized  here,  and  we  might  indeed  won- 
der that  forty  thousand  acres  of  fore&t  should 
exist  in  the  midst  of  this  densely  populated 
country,  only  two  or  three  hours  distant  from 
Paris,  did  we  not  remember  that  it  was  only 
the  pleasure  ground  of  monarchs. 

Occasionally,  a  great  old  tree  has  fallen  by 
its  own  vveight,  weary  of  life,  and  then  the 
axe  of  the  woodman  has  attacked  it,  and  the 
branches  are  all  lopped  off  and  cut  in  lengths 
for  fuel,  the  twigs  tied  up  in  bundles  f<jr  the 
same  purpose,  the  uprooted  stumps  neatly 
sawed  from  the  stem  and  trimmed  from  the 
roots,  and  every  chip,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  gath- 
ered up  closely,  leaving  only  the  smooth  log 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  builder. 

But  here  comes  the  sunshine,  and  our 


driver  halts  in  a  grand  avenue,  carpeted  wii^ 
a  clean,  green  sward,  about  a  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  extending  both  ways  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Buttercups,  daisies  and  fur- 
get-me-nots  smiled  up  from  the  green  turf, 
the  birds  were  singing  triumphantly  in  the 
tree  tops,  and  the  sunbeams  gave  us  loving 
salutations,  and  the  morning  breeze  stirred 
the  boughs  into  soft  music.  It  steintd  very 
good  to  wander  about  the  forest  of  Com- 
piegne,  and  the  idea  of  hurrying  away  to  ihe 
railway  station  from  all  this  tender  beauty, 
was  strangely  repulsive — but  such  is  life. 

We  ask  our  coachee,  "  How  many  miles 
drive  does  the  forest  afford?"  ''Twenty 
thousand  leagues,"  is  the  astounding  reply. 
We  say  no  more,  but  interpret  his  assertion 
to  mean  mertly  that  the  forest  is  very  large, 
and  the  drives  through  it  numerous,  and  so 
intricate  as  to  seem  endless.  These  sylvan 
shades  make  this  city  a  desirable  summer 
residence,  and  we  are  told  that  numerous 
visitors  are  attracted  to  it,  and  that  there  is 
a  small  English  community  established  here. 
If  one  could  devote  several  days  to  Com- 
piegne,  there  are  relics  of  mediseval  times 
here  worthy  of  study.  But  we  turn  away 
from  them,  being  mainly  intent  on  reach- 
ing the  Low  Countries,  and  visiting  some 
of  the  interesting  Dutch  cities  before  the 
summer  heat  becomes  too  intense. 

A  swift  express  train  receives  us,  and  at 
9  o'clock  we  are  whirling  onward  over  the 
pleasant  land.  The  hay  is  being  gathered, 
and  the  grain  is  waving  its  heavy  heads  like 
miniature  ocean  billows.  We  observe  some 
fields  almost  filled  with  scarlet  poppies,  and 
some  of  the  grass  about  to  be  mown  was  a 
rich  study  for  the  painter.  The  varied  green 
tints  of  the  grass  were  enlivened  with  a  thick 
sprinkling  of  daisies,  and  a  gorgeous  crowd 
of  deep  crimson  poppies ;  enough  of  the  nar- 
cotic plant,  one  would  think,  to  put  the  Flem- 
ish country  to  sleep  a  hundred  years. 

We  pause  a  few  minutes  at  the  historic,  for 
t:ified  town  of  St.  Quentin,  where  the  French 
armies  have  been  twice  overthrown  by  their 
foes  :  in  1557,  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  al- 
lies, and  in  1871  by  the  Prussians.  Like 
Paris,  however,  the  town  of  St.  Quentin  seems 
to  have  forgotten  her  sorrows,  and  looks  as 
cheery  and  bright  as  possible  to  day ;  and  her 
linen  and  cotton  mills,  the  most  important  in 
France,  hum  on  as  though  they  had  never 
felt  the  paralyzing  touch  of  the  rough  hand 
of  war. 

The  country  grows  more  and  more  level  as 
we  approach  and  pass  the  frontiers  of  Bel- 
gium, and  we  note  the  numerous  canals 
which  traverse  the  meadows.  The  borders  of 
the  canals  are  planted  with  trees,  besides 
which  cultivation  reaches  to  the  very  brink  ; 
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and  so  fertile  is  the  soil,  and  so  perfect  the 
culture,  that  everything  is  growing  luxur- 
iantly, and  we  realize  in  some  measure  how 
this  country  supports  so  dense  a  population 
But,  with  all  this  industry  and  thrift,  there 
is  much  poverty  here,  and  one  feels  like  tell- 
ing these  toiling  Belgians  of  the  good  land 
prepared  for  them  and  their  children  beyond 
the  Atlantic  wave,  where  fertile  valleys  and 
wooded  hills  are  awaiting  the  industrious 
emigrants,  who  can  make  them  more  produc- 
tive than  the  rich  lands  of  the  Flemings. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
THE  UNITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

BY  CHARLES  A.  HUMPHREYS. 

I  have  one  creed,  and  that  is  ever  duty ; 

I  have  one  law,  and  that  is  always  love  ; 
I  seek  one  grace,  and  that,  the  fadeless  beauty 

Of  holiness,  and  trust  that  look  above. 

I  have  one  faith,  and  that  I  hold,  -with  meekness. 
In  simple  truth,  whose  might,  0  Lord,  is  thine  ; 

I  have  one  hope  that  what  I  do  in  weakness 
May  be  confirmed  with  God's  own  strength  divine. 

I  find  one  joy,  and  that  in  serving  others  ; 

I  know  one  peace,  and  that  a  conscience  pure  ; 
I  love  one  fellowship,  and  that  with  brothers 

"Whose  life  doth  mine  to  nobler  tasks  allure. 

I  worship  one.  Him,  only  God,  adoring, 

To  whom  heaven's  hosts  their  endless  homage  pay; 

I  follow  one.  His  guidance  safe  imploring. 
Who  said  to  all  who  seek,  "     m  the  way." 

Thus  worshiping,  believing,  loving,  hoping, 
Though  oft  in  devious  paths  alone  I've  trod, 

I  find  that  still,  with  all  true  souls,  I'm  groping 
Towards  one  bright  centre  in  the  love  of  God. 


LIFE  OR  DEATH? 

Doth  Life  survive  the  touch  of  Death? 
Death's  hand  alone  the  sfcret  holds, 
Which  as  to  each  one  he  unfolds, 

We  press  to  know  with  bated  breath. 

A  whisper  there,  a  whisper  here, 

Confirms  the  hope  to  which  we  cling  ; 
But  still  we  grasp  at  anything, 

And  sometimes  hope  and  sometimes  fear. 

Some  whisper  that  the  dead  we  knew 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray. 
Anxious  to  speak.    We  cannot  say: 

We  only  wish  it  may  be  true. 

I  know  a  Stoic  who  has  thought, 

"As  healthy  blood  flows  through  his  veins, 
And  joy  his  present  life  sustains, 

And  all  this  good  has  come  unsought, 

"  For  more  he  cannot  rightly  pray; 

Life  may  extend,  or  life  may  cease  ; 

He  bides  the  issue,  sure  of  peace, 
Sure  of  the  best  in  God's  own  way. 

"  Perfection  waits  the  race  of  man  ; 

If,  working  out  this  great  design, 

God  cuts  us  off,  we  must  resign 
To  be  the  refuse  of  His  plan." 

But  I,  for  one,  feel  no  such  peace ; 
I  dare  to  think  I  have  in  me 
That  whi(  h  had  better  never  be, 

If  lost  before  it  can  increase. 


And  oh  !  the  ruined  piles  of  mind, 

Daily  discovered  everywhere. 

Built  but  to  crumble  in  despair? — 
I  dare  not  think  Him  so  unkind. 

The  rudest  workman  would  not  fling 
The  fragments  of  his  work  away, 
If  ev'ry  useless  bit  of  clay 

He  trod  on  were  a  sentient  thing. 

And  does  the  Wisest  Worker  take 

Quick  human  hearts,  instead  of  stone, 
And  hew  and  carve  them  one  by  one, 

Nor  heed  the  pangs  with  which  they  break? 

And  more:  if  but  Creation's  waste. 
Would  He  have  given  us  sense  to  yearn 
For  the  perfection  none  can  earn, 

And  hope  the  fuller  life  to  taste  ? 

I  think,  if  we  must  cease  to  be, 

It  is  a  cruelty  refined, 

To  make  the  instincts  of  our  mind 
Stretch  out  towards  eternity. 

Wherefore  I  welcome  nature's  cry, 

As  earnest  of  a  life  again. 

Where  thought  shall  never  be  in  vain, 
And  doubt  before  the  light  shall  fly. 

— Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


From  the  Springfield  Republican. 
THE   MANUFACTURE   AND    SALE  OF  POSTAL. 
CARDS. 

The  first  postal  cards  were  placed  on  sale 
in  Washington  a  year  ago.  The  first  cards 
were  issued  from  the-  manufactory  in  this  city 
May  12,  1873,  and  the  demand  then  begun 
has  continued  with  unabated  vigor  through- 
out the  year.  It  was  estimated  that  the  coun- 
try would  demand  100,000,000  cards  the  first 
year,  but  Superintendent  Tyner's  report,  May 
11,  1874,  gives  112,043,500  as  the  number  of 
cards  shipped  the  first  year,  and  2,018,000 
were  sent  ofi*  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the 
year.  The  demand  has  held  its  own  through 
the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year,  although 
it  was  believed  that  the  first  furious  demand 
for  pcstal  cards  would  soon  spend  itself.  The 
figures  are:  Shipments  to  January,  1874, 
80,585,800;  for  the  first  quarter  "in  1874, 
19,414,700,  and,  since  April  1st,  12,043,000. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  makirg  the 
cards  have  been  gradually  overcome,  and  for 
several  months  there  has  been  no  complaint 
of  the  work.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been 
with  the  paper,  which  Hudson  &  Cheney,  ihe 
contractors,  at  first  found  themselves  unable 
to  make  of  the  required  excellence.  They  re- 
modelled a  portion  of  their  mill,  at  an  expense 
of  $10,000,  however,  but,  ju&t  as  they  were 
ready  to  begin  operations,  their  orders  for 
bank-note  paper  increased  upon  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  gave  up  ihe  idea  of  mak- 
ing all  the  postal  card  paper,  and  for  the  time 
being  a  Lawrence  firm  took  a  portion  of  the 
job.  Hudson  &  Cheney  still  made  some  <»f 
the  paper,  but,  in  August,  6000  pounds  of 
paper  a  day  were  wanted,  and  its  manufac- 
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ture  was  surrendered  to  the  Lawrence  par- 
ties. They  ship  it  to  this  city  in  sheets,  the 
size  of  36  cards,  2200  sheets  in  a  case. 

Arriving  at  the  manufactory  the  cases  are 
re  weighed  and  the  sheets  recounted  and  ex- 
amined as  to  finish ;  a  case  at  a  time  is  then 
given  to  the  printer,  who,  receiving  twenty- 
two  hundred  sheets,  is  obliged  to  return  thirty- 
six  cards,  perfect  or  imperfect,  for  each  sheet 
received.  From  the  printer  the  sheets  go  to 
the  slitter — a  machine  which  divides  each 
sheet  into  nine  strips — and  then  a  beautiful 
little  cross-cutting  machine  cuts  off  each  card, 
drops  them  into  hoppers,  and  when  each  hop- 
per has  twenty-five  cards  a  bell  rings,  the 
hopper  turns  over,  and  girls  sitting  in  front 
of  the  machine  catch  up  these  twenty-five 
cards,  examine,  recount  and  band  them  in 
packages  of  twenty-five  each.  Thence  they 
go  to  the  boxing  table,  where  twenty  packs, 
five  hundred  cards,  no  more,  no  less,  are  put 
in  pasteboard  boxes  ready  for  shipment. 
About  forty  persons  are  employed  at  the 
manufactory,  many  of  them  girls.  Boys  run 
the  machines,  while  the  girls  assort,  inspect 
and  band  the  cards. 

The  utmost  accuracy  is  required ;  imper- 
fect cards  are  carefully  destroyed,  and  a  daily 
balance  is  struck  between  the  cards  shipped, 
on  hand  or  destroyed,  and  the  number  manu- 
factured. None  of  the  employes  are  allowed 
to  take  away  an  imperfect  card,  and  in  every 
department  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  from  fraud.  The  ma- 
chinery for  doing  the  work  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  year,  and  the  system  of 
the  work  bettered  by  Superintendent  Tyner. 
The  mailing  department  was  a  difiicult  one 
to  organize  perfectly,  but  it  has  been  done 
so  carefully  that  of  thirty  thousand  packages 
of  cards  shipped  during  the  year  not  one  has 
been  lost  and  only  two  have  gone  astray. 
This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cards  have  been 
sent  to  about  19,000  of  the  33.000  post-oflices 
in  the  country,  shows  extraordinary  care. 
Not  less  than  500  cards  are  sent  to  any  one 
post-ofiice,  while  four  cities  in  the  country 
have  called  for  a  million  at  a  time.  The  de- 
mand for  carls  is  now  sufficient  to  keep  the 
presses  running  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and 
abouc  3,000  pounds,  or  1,700  cases  of  paper, 
are  daily  used  in  their  making, 

NOTICE. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  Committee  on 
Circular  Meetings,  will  meet  Sixth-day,  Seventh 
month  17th,  at  4  P.  M,,  in  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  street.  Wm.  Byre,  Clerk. 


friends'  almanac,  1875. 
In  order  to  have  the  Almanac  nearly  correct, 
Friends  throughout  the  country  will  confer  a  favor 
by  sending  to  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow 


street,  Philadelphia,  any  corrections  of  time  or  places 
of  holding  Friends'  Meetings,  &c  ,  without  delay,  to 
enable  the  publication  at  an  early  date. 


For  Friends'  intelligencer. 
EEVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  SIXTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 


per 


Mean  temperature  of  Sixth  mo 

Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest     do    reached      do  do 
Rain  during  the  month,  do  do 
Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


1873 


Days. 

12 

1 

5 
12 


1874 


Days. 

10 

0 

5 
15 


30 


1873  1874 


Deg. 

74.09 

95.00 
51.00 
0.88in, 

1,289 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Sixth 
month  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1870  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1816  


comparison  op  rain. 
Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of 
each  year  


1873. 


Deg. 

75.53 

97.50 
55.00 
2.66in. 

1,088 


Deg. 

71.84 

77.21 

55.00 


23.73  in. 


1874. 


:l  47  in. 


The  most  interesting  item  in  the  ab3ve  exhibit  is 
probably  the  temperature.  Everybody  asserted  it  had 
been  a  very  hot  month ,  which  was  true.  But,  while 
it  was  three  69-100  degrees  (3.69)  aboveih.Q  average 
for  eighty-five  years^  it  was  only  about  one  and  one- 
half  degrees  above  that  of  last  year,  and  falls  be- 
hind the  maximum  (1870)  one  68-100  degrees  (1.68), 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  under  re- 
view has  also  been  exceeded  six  times  during  that 
period,  viz.. 


1793, 
1828, 
1831, 


1865, 
1870, 
1872, 


76.73  deg. 
77.21  " 
76.28  " 


In  addition  to  which  75  degrees  and  upwards  has 
been  reached  six  times  in  the  before-mentioned 
eighly-five  years,  with  nine  or  ten  74  d^^grees  and  up- 
wards additional.  So,  hot  as  it  has  been  (  vhich  is 
freely  admitted),  it  will  be  seen  hot  weat}  ^r''^  is  no 
novelty  in  the  Sixth  month. 

Again,  there  has  been  considerable  comment 
made  upon  the  '■'■dry  season.'"  Compare  the  figures 
with  those  of  last  year,  as  also  with  the  six  months'' 
aggregate — for,  wiiile  we  are  only  a  little  over  one 
inch  in  quantity  behind  last  year,  that  six  months' 
aggregate  exceeded  the  preceding  (1872)  by  8.42 
inches. 

It  may  possibly  be  well  to  add,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  the  existence  of  a  comet  in  the  northwest, 
which  has  been  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for 
several  evenings  past.  Astronomers  have,  however, 
promised  a  full  view  of  the  visitor  on  July  4. 


Fhilada.,  Seventh  mo,  2,  1874. 


J.  M.  Ellis. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  Lira. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONvLiCEMENT,  ETC., 
OF  MARGARET  LUCAS. 
(Concluded  from  page  308.) 

.  The  mysteries  of  true  divinity  were  opened 
to  ray  understanding,  and  through  the  influ- 
ences of  divine  love  has  my  cup  overflowed 
with  such  acknowledgements  as  these;  "Oh, 
my  beloved  I  if  Thou  dealest  so  bountifully 
with  me,  my  breast  will  be  too  narrow  to  con- 
tain Thy  love  !  Oh,  withhold  Thy  hand,  or  I  ] 
shall  certainlv  speak  of  Thy  goodness  to  ' 
others  !"  And  I  really  believe,  had  I  era- 
braced  that  opportunity  and  joined  with  the 
Lord  in  His  workings  on  my  mind,  I  should 
have  been  delivered  from  ray  fears,  and  es- 
caped those  cross-occurrences  I  have  since 
waded  through;  but  here  my  poor  soul 
shrank  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  yoke, 
to  the  passive  mind,  becomes  easy  and  His 
burden  light. 

Yet  such  was  ray  weakness  that,  through 
short  sightedness  and  the  false  suggestions  of 
the  eneray,  I  started  aside,  and  raay  truly 
say,  the  longer  I  carried  ray  burden,  the 
heavier  it  proved ;  and  I  now  have,  with  re- 
gret, to  look  back  and  confess  that,  instead  of 
closing  with  the  visitations  of  love,  I  joined 
with  my  inveterate  enemy,  and  resolved  not 
to  wait  for  it  nor  encourage  any  further  dis- 
coveries. 

Thus  did  I  harden  rayself,  wretched  crea- 
iture  that  I  was;  and  when  I  have  felt  the 
power  of  the  Alraighty  moving  with  love 


upon  my  mind,  I  have  no  less  than  said  :  "  I 
will  have  no  raore  understanding ;"  and  sun- 
dry times  shut  mine  eyes  upon  the  book  that 
has  been,  as  it  were,  put  into  ray  hand  when 
the  best  of  interpreters  has  been  near,  and  so 
withstood  that  tender  love  which  followed 
me  ;  and  I  have  risen  from  my  chair  to  fix  ray 

thoughts  on  other  objects  Thus 

went  I  on.  stifling  conviction,  till  I  was  lulled 
into  a  spiritual  lethargy,  where  I  lay,  till  the 
compassionate  God,  who  wills  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  was  pleased  to  arouse  me  to  a 
consideration  of  what  I  had  been  doing;  and 
I  found  enough  to  do  to  keep  frora  sinking 
under  the  bitter  reflections  I  had  brought 
upon  rayself  by  my  rebellious  proceedings; 
and  yet,  through  the  unutterable  goodness 
of  God,  I  was  again  revived  by  His  favors. 
Having  got  a  little  recovery  from  this  state 
of  deep  aflliction,  I  was  visited  with  weakness 
of  body,  so  that  both  myself  and  others 
thought  I  was  nigh  unto  death  ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Lord,  in  an  unexpected  hour,  to  give  me 
this  assurance,  "Thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live 
to  declare  what  I  have  done  for  thee." 

This  was  still  so  contrary  to  my  desires, 
that  I  could  not  rejoice  at  all  at  the  length- 
ening of  ray  days,  for  now  I  did  believe  I 
should  certainly  be  tried.  Oh,  the  days  and 
nights  of  conflict  that  followed  this  intima- 
tion ! 

My  countenance  changed ;  my  health 
seemed  daily  irapaired  ;   the  solitary  places 
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were  made  witnesses  of  my  grief ;  and  as  the 
years  increased,  so  did  my  exercise,  till  I  had 
another  visitation  of  sickness,  and  was,  to  all 
appearances,  past  recovery.  Most  willingly 
would  I  have  yielded  unto*  death,  choosing 
rather  to  die  than  live  to  be  any  more  diso- 
bedient ;  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  prove  me 
again  and  again  in  the  secrets  of  my  soul, 
whether  I  would  live  to  be  obedient  to  His 
requirings,  or  die ;  and  my  choice  was  rather 
to  die  than  live  to  be  a  preacher.  Yet  it 
pleased  Him,  in  His  wisdom,  to  raise  me 
again,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those 
who  beheld  me,  none  of  whom,  at  this  time, 
knew  anything  of  the  exercise  of  my  mind, 
which  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  cannot 
well  be  expressed. 

My  body  would  tremble  as  a  thing  shaken  ; 
and  my  groans  were  like  those  of  a  dying 
man.     But  now  I  had  learned,  by  dear  ex- 
perience, to  cleave  unto  the  Lord ;  and  when 
I  had  felt  the  power — what,  if  I  say,  of  His 
might — I  sought  out  places  most  proper  to  re 
ceive  it,  and  bowed  in  prostration.  From  the 
weight  whereof  I  have  passionately  or  affec- 
tionately burst  forth  in  this  language,  "  Lord, 
what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  do  ?"  And,  as  I 
believed  it  was  a  preparation  for  a  further 
exercise,  I  often  begged  He  would  be  pleased 
to  make  me  able  to  bear  whatever  He  should 
think  meet,  in  His  wisdom,  to  lay  upon  me ; 
and,  indeed,  sweet  was  His  love,  and  merci- 
ful His  dealings,  many  times  renewing  His 
covenant  with  my  soul.     Yet  here  I  was  not 
to  continue,  but  led  again  to  the  test  of  my 
fidelity.     Being  in  meeting,  in  a  comfort- 
able frame  of  spirit,  I  found  a  motion  in  my 
soul  moving  me  to  worship  God  in  vocal 
prayer  ;  and,  although  1  had  known  the  same 
power  in  my  own  chamber,  and  with  pleasure 
submitted  to  it  there,  yet  here,  not  yielding  to 
the  impulse,  my  heart  and  all  that  was  within 
me  became  confused.    The  whole  fabric  was 
shaken ;  and  this  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
Friend  who  sat  behind  me,  who,  as  soon  as 
meeting  was  over,  asked  me  how  I  did,  saying 
she  was  sure  I  had  been  ill.  I  answered,  I  was 
but  indifferent,  as  well  I  might.    This  seemed 
a  good  caution  to  me,  as  1  desired  to  keep 
my  exercise  to  myself.     Not  many  more 
meetings  passed  before  I  was  tried  again,  when 
I  fixed  my  body  as  firm  as  I  could,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  still  my  mind.     I  knew  too 
well  how  it  was  with  me,  though  the  whis- 
perer would  persuade  me  to  think  it  was  all 
imagination. 

In  this  way  did  I  trifle  so  long,  that  the 
displeasure  of  the  Almighty  seemed  hot 
against  me,  and  life  and  death  were  set  be- 
fore me.  I  was  all  in  confusion,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  wishing  myself  any  other  crea- 
ture ;  and  here  I  moiled  and  turmoiled  till  I 


could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  at  length  con 
eluded  it  best  to  break  it  to  a  friend,  when  h« 
signified  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  secre 
of  his  thoughts  that  something  of  that  sort  la] 
upon  me ;  and,  though  I  here  proved  that  i 
was  not  in  man,  by  the  force  of  argument  an( 
tender  advice,  to  subject  my  stubborn  will 
yet  I  received  some  advantage  from  it,  an( 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  that  advice,  whicl 
I  did  not  closely  follow,  but  became  in  my 
self  as  a  piece  of  contradiction.  Sometime 
I  would  follow  the  Lord,  and  then  resolv 
otherwise.  I  went  to  meetings  as  a  slave  t< 
his  labor.  At  home  I  durst  not  sit  down  ii 
solitude,  being  sure  to  meet  with  judgment 
and  into  company  I  could  not  go  withou 
wounding  myself,  by  pretending  to  be  wha 
I  was  not,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  grave 
concluding  every  one  that  looked  upon  m 
earnestly  knew  how  it  was  with  me. 

Thus  was  I  harrassed,  as  betwixt  the  uppe 
and  nether  millstone,  often  wishing  for  death 
and  that  I  never  had  been  born.  So  grea 
was  my  strait,  that  I  could  not  go  bac 
again,  because  I  was  not  able  to  shake  off  th 
principle  of  truth  ;  and  had  thoughts  of  flin^ 
ing  myself  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Yet,  fo 
ever  praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  H 
mercy  withheld  the  devourer,  and  preserve 
me,  giving  me  to  see  into  his  false  insinuj 
tions,  and  to  believe  that  the  life  which  W8 
in  His  power  to  take  at  His  pleasure,  woul 
not  be  a  sufficient  atonement  for  those  rebe 
lions  I  had  been  guilty  of ;  and  I  was  brougl 
to  an  abhorrence  of  those  thoughts  which 
had  been  made  to  conceive.  And  herein  di 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  appear  so  eviden 
that  I  resolved  to  keep  close  to  meeting 
But,  alas!  when  there,  instead  of  keepir 
close  to  my  exercise,  I,  through  fear,  kej 
myself  from  it,  and  sat,  as  it  appeared  to  m 
empty,  void  and  waste ;  empty  of  those  d 
sires  I  used  to  possess ;  void  of  all  that  w; 
good,  and  waste  as  being  laid  aside  by  tl 
Almighty ;  and  all  through  a  slavish  fear  th 
I  could  not  draw  nigh  to  God.  I  sat 
though  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  with 
wistful  eye  others  partake  of  that  food  whie 
my  soul  stood  in  need  of ;  yet  my  state  w 
different  from  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zioi 
for  when  I  have  looked  at  those  who 
thought  were  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  th 
seemed  to  feed  at  the  Lord's  table,  whilst  n 
hungry  soul  stood  in  a  state  of  estrangeme 
from  Him,  without  courage  enough  to  se 
the  scattered  crumbs.  Thus  it  was  with  i 
many  days,  till,  in  one  meeting,  growing  fab 
a  statQ  of  drowsiness  overtook  me,  a  thi] 
which  I  was  not  naturally  given  to  ;  yet  so  1 
did  it  prevail,  that  I  was  forced  to  pin 
myself  to  keep  awake. 

Now  I  thought  myself  worse  than  ever 
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was  in  my  life,  for  in  my  childhood  I  had  the 
form  which  I  left  to  possess  the  power  ;  yet 
here  I  found  not  so  easy  an  access  as  I  had 
-expected,  and  though  1  sought  and  sought, 
instead  of  meeting  with  my  true  friend,  I  met 
with  my  enemy,  dressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
-election  and  reprobation.  This  I  had  been 
led  into  some  years  before,  and  now  had  much 
Ado,  through  the  sense  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness,  to  shake  it  off,  laboring  hard  against  the 
temptation  of  destroying  myhelf,  and  foolishly 
wishing  some  accideni  would  do  that  office. 
But  here  the  riches  o-^  God's  grace  again  ap- 
peared. L  was  brought  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edge, that  if  my  soul  perished  eternalJy,  the 
Lord  was  but  jusi;  io  His  dealings  with  me  ; 
and  these  considerations  had  some  effect.  I 
desired  to  be  brought  back  to  my  former  state, 
that  I  might  have  access  to  His  power,  be  a 
witness  of  His  love,  and  tried  once  more.  My 
pen  surely  would  fail  ere  I  could  fully  set 
forth  the  condescensions  and  long-sufferings  of 
the  goodness  of  my  Creator  towards  me.  I 
liere  knew  my  pardon  sealed  ;  but  my  peace 
lasted  not  long,  for  I  was  quickly  tried  again 
and  again,  and  still  I  did  not  give  up.  I  was 
sensible  that  I  flinched  from  that  Power  which 
was  ready  as  a  hand  to  help  me,  and,  there- 
fore, worse  and  worse,  said  I  to  ray  soul.  It 
will  never  be  better  with  thee,  suggested  the 
enemy.  I  knew  not  which  way  to  turn ;  I 
was  weary  of  my  own  obstinacy.  I  would 
now  see  what  I  could  gaL  by  self-mortifica- 
tion,  and,  as  I  could  not  work,  I  would  eat 
but  little.  I  studied  several  ways  to  afflict 
myself ;  and  have  thought,  glad  should  I  be 
if  I  had  no  tongue. 

Here,  again,  I  had  cause  to  know  the  old 
prompter  to  be  near  to  augment  my  distress, 
which,  with  my  own  disobedience,  made  the 
whole  creation  appear  to  be  against  me.  Oh ! 
I  was  in  such  perplexity,  that  I  said,  Now 
shall  I  fall  by  the  hand  of  my  enemy.  I  fretted 
and  chafed  at  myself  and  everything  about 
me,  and  could  not  come  at  submission. 

At  one  time,  as  I  was  seriously  reflecting 
on  my  situation,  these  thoughts  passed  my 
mind,  and  surprised  me :  "If  thou  be  a  God 
of  power,  make  me  willing."  This  was  no 
sooner  past  but  they  were  followed  as  quick, 
in  comparison,  as  lightning,  by,  "  Soul,  de 
test  thou  this  presumption,  for  though  He  is 
a  God  of  power,  it  is  in  His  time  He  will  re- 
deem." I  was  astonished,  and  said,  "  Lord, 
what  is  it?"  and  it  came  thus  before  me: 
**  There  is  war  in  heaven,  Michael  and  the 
dragon." 

When  the  flutter  was  over,  I  remembered 
the  passage  where  it  is  said,  "  In  the  day  of 
My  power  My  people  shall  be  a  willing  peo- 
ple ;"  and  I  was  consolated  by  it.  There  also 
fell  out  another  singular  occurrence  about 


this  time,  which  I  cannot  well  omit.  I  was 
fully  persuaded  in  myself  that  if  I  went 
on  in  this  obstinacy,  my  house  would  be  laid 
waste ;  and,  within  a  month  afterwards,  we 
had,  in  the  view  of  many  spectators,  a  won- 
derful deliverance  from  fire,  during  which, 
whilst  others  were  busy  in  considering  how  it 
should  happen,  I  was  as  busy  in  reflecting  on 
myself  as  the  cause  ;  and  it  weighed  me  down 
in  humble  acknowledgements  unto  God  for 
His  merciful  preservation.  The  world,  in  a 
comparative  way  of  speaking,  seemed  now  to  be 
near  an  end  with  me,  and  as  if  a  total  eclipse 
was  drawing  on.  Every  scene  and  object 
looked  gloomy,  and  whichever  way  I  turned 
my  eye,  an  angry  God  appeared.  There  was 
no  shelter  for  me ;  nothing  now  to  defend  my- 
self with  or  way  of  escaping,  and  nature  must 
yield.  In  a  little  time  the  trial  came  again  ; 
and  in  that  moment  the  enemy  of  my  soul 
suggested,  that  if  I  got  up  I  should  not  be 
able  to  stand ;  but,  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
I  was  strengthened  to  try,  and  found  him 
a  liar.  The  expression  of  a  few  words 
produced  a  blessed  change.  There  seemed 
now  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  old 
things  passed  away,  and  all  things  belong- 
ing to  my  state  became  new  ;  no  more  guilt 
for  past  disobedience  remained,  but  new  em- 
braces and  new  covenants  filled  up  that  joy- 
ful day.  Yet  I  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  another  meeting  day ;  and  though  I  for- 
merly thought  meetings  did  not  come  fast 
enough,  y6t  now  they  seemed  to  come  too 
soon.  In  two  or  three  of  them  I  sat  under  a 
degree  of  slavish  fear,  yet  truly  desired  to 
keep  my  integrity  and  obedience.  At  length 
a  second  trial  came.  I  was  moved  to  kneel 
down ;  and,  while  I  viewed  the  place,  my 
soul  secretly  breathed  thus  before  the  Lord : 
"  Here  is  the  place  of  my  execution  ;"  and, 
seeing  the  boss,  "  This  is  the  block  whereon 
I  must  yield  up  the  pride  of  nature,  for  a 
testimony  of  my  obedience.    Remember  me, 

0  Lord  !  and  the  conflicts  that  I  undergo  to 
serve  Thee.    Accept,  O  Lord,  the  sacrifice !" 

1  then  kneeled  down,  and  when  I  arose  this 
came  into  my  mind :  "  The  life  that  I  must 
now  live,  must  be  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 
Thus  persevered  I  in  obedience,  which  wrought 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  brought  my  soul, 
by  degrees,  out  of  the  place  of  thraldom  and 
bondage,  and  thus,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
were  the  strongholds  of  sin  andsatan  brought 
down,  and  the  joy  of  my  salvation  restored. 

Meeting  times  and  days  were  pleasant 
again,  whilst  my  soul  worshipped  the  living 
God,  as  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  whilst  I 
stand  as  on  the  bank  of  deliverance,  resound- 
ing hosanna  in  the  highest,  having  the  harp 
of  thanksgiving  put  into  ray  hands,  my  song 
shall  be  of  mercies  and  of  judgments,  through 
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which  my  soul  has  been  so  far  redeemed  ;  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  Lamb,  by  whose  right  hand 
and  everlasting  arm  my  soul's  enemies  have 
been  driven  back,  scattered  and  put  to  flight. 
Now,  what  have  I  to  render  to  my  God  for 
this  most  glorious  work — the  salvation  of  my 
soul — but  the  humble  acknowledgments  of  the 
most  unworthy  and  vilest  of  sinners,  who,  by 
His  most  gracious  condescendings,  is  enabled 
and  encouraged  to  ascribe  honor,  adoration, 
dominion  and  renown,  with  praises  and  thanks- 
giving, as  due  to  His  eternal  love,  for  ever- 
more. 

Upon  perusal  of  the  same 
My  soul's  enlivened  with  a  flame 
Of  holy  zeal,  that  I  may  know 
The  hand  of  God  in  all  I  do. 
Oh,  that  I  may  therein  confide, 
And  by  the  righteous  Judge  be  tried  : 
This  is  of  my  desire  the  scope, 
That  of  my  love,  my  faith  and  hope, 
I  may  not  be  ashamed  ;  and  have 
An  inheritance  beyond  the  grave, 
Which  to  enjoy,  Lord,  grant  that  I 
In  fear  may  live,  and  favor  die ; 
And  that  my  soul  may  on  the  wing 
Of  hallelujah  meet  our  King. 

From  Christianity  the  Science  of  Manhood. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIME. 
BY  MINOT  JCDSON  SAVAGE. 

If  we  seek  a  name  for  it,  I  know  none  better 
for  the  present  period  of  the  world's  history 
than  "  The  Age  ot  Criticism."  Everybody  is 
asking  questions  about  everything.  That 
which  centuries  have  taken  for  granted,  is 
being  examined  anew.  Men  are  asking  it 
what  foundation  it  stands  on,  and  by  what 
right  it  continues  to  exist.  The  earth  and  the 
heavens,  governments,  societies,  the  church, 
the  individual,  the  ultimate  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  very  existence  of  the  soul  and 
of  a  personal  God — these  are  being  scrutin- 
ized as  never  before.  Systems  long  supposed 
divine,  are  proved  mortal,  and  overthrown. 
Theories,  long  unquestioned,  are  found  false, 
and  cast  to  the  winds.  What  was  considered 
authentic  history,  is  turned  into  myth,  and 
blown  away.  It  is  a  crucible  time,  when  what 
is  not  gold  has  need  to  fear.  Veneration  for 
the  old  and  established  is  giving  way  to  ven- 
eration for  the  true ;  and  what  can  be  truer 
reverence  ?  For  truth  is  ancient  as  God  ;  and 
error,  however  old  with  men,  is  only  a  par- 
venu in  the  reign  of  heaven. 

The  age,  then,  is  not  justly  charged  with 
being  irreverent.  Never,  since  the  world  be- 
gan, was  the  heart  of  man  so  set  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Truth.  "  The  truth,  though  the 
heavens  fall,"  might  be  taken  as  the  motto  of 
the  time.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rough  grasping 
and  shaking  of  time-honored  institutions  and 
usages ;  but  it  is  only  to  find  out  whether  they 
have  a  basis  strong  enough  to  uphold  them, 


and  by  which  only  they  can  prove  their  righl 
to  stand. 

This  searching  and  reconstruction  is  marked 
as  the  appointed  mission  of  the  age,  by  the 
fact  that  never  before  have  there  been  such 
ample  facilities  for  the  work.  So  much  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  a  generation,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  called  presumption  to  bring  up 
for  a  new  trial  that  which  the  wisest  and  best 
regarded  as  securely  settled  twenty  five  years 
ago.  Researches  in  geology  and  human  an- 
tiquities, the  comparative  study  of  languages, 
mythologies  and  religions  —  these,  among 
others,  have  opened  anew  the  old  inquiries, 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  into  dark  places^ 
and  made  it  necessary  to  recast  the  old  forms 
of  thinking  and  doctrine. 

And  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  last  to 
tremble  at  or  oppose  these  movements  should 
be  the  Christian.  It  is  not  faith  in  God,  but 
a  lack  of  it,  that  smothers  investigation,, 
that  calls  hard  names,  or  ofiers  frantic  and 
bigoted  opposition.  Whatever  is  of  God  bas- 
in it  God's  eternity.  That  which  is  simply  of 
man  may  come  to  nought ;  but  what  is  of  God 
no  power  can  overthrow. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again  ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

The  disciples  of  the  Truth,  then,  should  not 
fear  to  give  her  a  free  field  and  a  naked 
sword,  and  trust  themselves  to  the  issue.  It 
is  the  corporation  that  is  unwilling  to  have 
its  books  looked  into,  that  we  are  ready  to- 
suspect.  If  a  man  places  his  back  against  a 
door,  and  says  it  shall  not  be  opened,  it  begins- 
to  look  as  if  it  were  for  his  interest  to  keep  it 
shut.  He  is  a  poor  friend  to  Christianity, 
who  ofiers  its  sacredness  as  a  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  looked  at.  It  is  time  we  were 
through  with  such  defence.  The  world  has- 
had  enough  of  it.  If  it  is  true,  it  will  bear 
scrutiny.  Gold  can  bear  tests.  Only  the 
dealers  in  brass  need  tremble. 

One  thing,  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral confusion,  is  clear :  that,  whatever  con- 
tinues  to  exist,  must  give  a  reason  for  beings 
It  must  show  cause  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  it.  And  this  rea- 
son must  be  one  of  present  force.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  thing  was  good  and  satisfactory 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  must 
hold  in  its  hands  cornucopias  of  present  bless- 
ing and  utility.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  can 
offer  strong  proofs  that  it  once  came  from  the 
hands  of  God.  It  must  have  a  present  and 
living  connection  with  the  heavens.  It  would 
not  warni  and  light  the  world  to  prove  that 
a  sun  rose  and  shone,  and  became  a  source 
of  growth  and  beauty  a  thousand  years  agOo. 
We  need  a.  sun  that  rises  and  shines  every- 
day in  the  year.  And  if  we  have  this  living 
presence  and  light,  we  can  put  up  with  a  flaw 
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Q  the  records  of  past  shiniag,  or  even  dis- 
ense  with  them  altogether.  But  no  con- 
inuity  of  records  will  enable  us  to  dispense 
dth  the  light  and  warmth.  If  Christianity, 
ben,  is  to  continue  to  rule  the  world,  it  must 
ive  some  reason  beyond  the  traditionally 
ivine  right  of  a  long  descended  sceptre.  It 
lust  prove  its  right  by  its  ability  to  adapt 
iself  to  the  world's  highest  needs. 

Large  numbers  of  men  of  prominence  now 
■ving  have  risen  from  humble  life,  by  dint  of 
idustry,  without  which  talent  is  as  a  gold 
oin  on  a  barren  island.  Work  alone  makes 
len  bright,  and  it  does  not  alone  depend  on 
tie  kind  of  work  you  have  to  do  whether  you 
se  or  not.    It  depends  on  how  you  do  it. 


VALUE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  Bible  was  given  to  us  as  a  revelation 
f  the  character  of  God,  of  His  purposes  and 
ealings  with  us,  the  creatures  of  His  power, 
f  our  duty  to  our  Creator  and  to  each  other, 
nd  of  our  final  destiny. 

But  these,  although  the  principle  objects 
3r  which  it  was  given,  are  not  all.  It  has 
lany  auxiliary  properties  which  interest  and 
istruct  us.  Among  these,  and  not  the  least, 
re  the  many  stories  from  r^al  life — short 
ketches  of  personal  history,  of  which  we 
nd  so  many  in  the  Bible,  going  back  far 
eyond  the  oldest  traditions  of  other  nations. 

The  stories  of  the  Bible  came  to  us  in  the 
(lain  unvarnished  language  of  truth,  yet 
lany  of  them  are  strange — "stranger  than 
ction."  We  feel  that  the  persons  they  tell 
s  of  were  human  beings  of  like  passions 
?ith  ourselves,  and  that,  taking  into  consid- 
ration  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  times, 
he  climate  and  country  they  lived  in,  we,  if 
(laced  in  the  same  situations,  would  or  might 
lave  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Like  a  cor- 
ect  pointing,  they  have  the  dark  shades  and 
)lackness  of  character,  as  well  as  its  noon- 
lay  brilliancy,  and  mild  rich  evening  twi- 
ight;  its  crimes,  faults  and  follies,  as  well  as 
ts  good  qualities  and  stern  unwavering  sense 
if  duty.  In  a  word,  they  are  true  to  human 
lature. 

Nor  are  they  there  without  motive.  They 
,re  put  there  for  our  instruction  and  improve- 
Qent,  they  show  us  if  we  rightly  study  them, 
hat  sin  carries  with  it  its  own  reward,  pro 
lucing  misery  even  when  surrounded  with  the 
lighest  worldly  prosperity.  They  take  us  in- 
0  the  heart  and  show  us  that  the  spirit 
mows  no  rest,  that  all  is  misery  and  con- 
usion  there,  and  that  virtue,  even  with  world- 
y  adversity,  gives  to  the  mind  a  peace  far 
tbove  mere  worldly  advantages,  and  that  in 


a  great  many  cases,  even  worldly  interest  was 
best  advanced  by  keeping  in  the  line  of  duty. 

If  rightly  studied  they  will  better  fit  us  for 
the  duties  of  life,  by  teaching  us  that  with 
upright  motives  and  correct  conduct  we  have 
a  greater  prospect  of  temporal  advantage ; 
but  if  "  He  who  ruleth  over  all  "  shall  deny 
us  that,  we  will  yet  be  sure  of  peace  of  mind, 
which  is  above  all  price,  and  which  the  world 
of  itself  cannot  give  and  cannot  take  away. 
— Hebrew  Leader. 


Great  Men. — Great  men  stand  like  soli- 
tary towers  in  the  city  of  God ;  and  secret 
passages,  running  deep  beneath  external 
nature,  give  their  thoughts  intercourse  with 
higher  intelligences,  which  strengthens  and 
consoles  them,  and  of  which  the  laborers  on 
the  surface  do  not  dream. — Longfellow. 


SYMPATHY  AND  JUSTICE. 

It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  the  instinct 
of  personal  rights  is  a  purely  selfish  one,  and 
that  while  the  conviction  of  our  own  just 
claims  to  liberty  of  action  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  lead  us  to  seek  them  eagerly  and 
maintain  them  persistently,  it  will  not  give 
us  any  due  perception  of  anothers  rights,  or 
induce  any  effort  to  secure  for  him  what  we 
so  stoutly  demand  for  ourselves.  But  a  prac- 
tical view  of  life  seems  to  contradict  this 
statement.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  instinct  of  personal  rights  and  respect 
for  the  claims  of  our  neighbors  seem  to  de- 
velop in  unison.  Justice  to  self  and  justice 
to  others  bear  a  general  correspondence  "with 
each  other ;  where  the  one  is  strong,  the 
other  flourishes  ;  where  the  one  is  feeble,  the 
other  languishes.  All  history  confirms  this. 
The  more  barbarous  the  nation,  the  more 
completely  is  force  the  governing  power. 
The  very  idea  of  rights  seems  absent.  Sub- 
mission is  extorted  by  violence  and  rendered 
through  fear.  The  tyrant,  when  conquered, 
becomes  the  most  abject  slave,  and  the  slave, 
if  armed  with  authority,  is  the  most  despotic 
tyrant.  Only  gradually,  with  civilization 
and  culture,  does  man  learn  to  appreciate 
justice  and  to  embrace  the  notion  of  personal 
rights.  Close  upon  this  follows  the  other 
notion  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  men  and  his 
duty  to  respect  them.  Those  who  manifest 
the  firmest  determination  to  assert  the  former 
will  usually  be  the  most  equitable  in  uphold- 
ing the  latter.  The  Society  of  Friends  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this.  That  body 
has  ever  resisted  with  the  utmost  energy  every 
invasion  of  its  liberty,  haa  defied  persecution, 
and  refused  utterly  to  yield  its  convictions  to 
popular  opinions  or  fashions,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  prominent  in  every 
effort  to  spread  liberty  and  uphold  justice 
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throughout  the  world.  It  has  resolutely  op- 
posed the  slave-trade,  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  insane  and  the  prisoner,  unjust  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  and  war  with  all  its  horrors 
while  the  private  character  of  its  members  has 
been  noted  for  sincerity  and  honesty.  So  that 
nation  which  most  firmly  maintains  its  own 
rights  is  generally  distinguished  by  its  equit- 
able conduct  and  good  faith  toward  other 
countries,  while  a  people  deficient  in  self-re- 
spect are  continually  making  unjust  demands 
upon  their  neighbors.  The  greatest  bully  is 
generally  the  greatest  coward,  and  he  who 
fawns  upon  the  rich  and  cringes  before  the 
powerful  will  be  overbearing  and  haughty  to 
the  poor  and  dependent. 

The  cause  of  this  universal  correspondence 
between  justice  to  self  and  justice  to  our 
neighbors  may  be  found  in  the  existence  of 
the  faculty  commonly  called  sympathy.  This 
fellow-feeling  with  the  emotions  or  passions 
of  others,  which  causes  us  to  share  in  the  pain 
or  the  joy  they  experience,  is  developed  in 
vastly  difierent  degrees,  but  is  instinctive 
to  all.  There  are  some  persons  with  such 
highly  sensitive  organizations  that  they  can 
not  witness  bodily  suffering  without  having 
similar  sensations,  like  an  echo  in  their  own 
frames.  The  shrinking  and  shuddering  that 
most  of  us  experience  in  witnessing  surgical 
operations,  or  severe  accidents,  the  indigna- 
tion we  feel  at  extreme  cruelty,  the  terror  we 
suffer  in  seeing  any  one  in  a  perilous  position 
the  unpleasant  effect  produced  by  the  blun 
ders  of  an  unpractised  speaker,  the  sadness 
caused  by  the  presence  of  grief  which  is  not 
ours,  and  the  pleasure  inspired  by  joyous 
faces  and  cheerful  voices,  all  combine  to  show 
how  natural  and  universal  is  that  sympathy 
by  which  we  are  bound  to  each  other  in  the 
ties  of  a  common  humanity  and  brotherhood 
To  this  faculty  may  be  traced  all  those  im- 
pulses of  benevolence  which  lead  us  to  relieve 
pain  and  promote  happiness.  The  pain  or 
pleasure  must,  however,  be  of  a  nature  ap- 
preciable by  us  before  we  can  sympathize  in 
them,  or  desire  to  mitigate  the  one  or  enhance 
the  other. 

Sympathy  lies  at  the  root  of  both  justice 
and  beneficence,  sending  its  warm  and  living 
current  of  vitality  equally  into  each.  Its 
work  is  not,  as  some  think,  wholly  confined  to 
the  promotion  of  mercy,  charity  and  good 
nature ;  it  is  equally  concerned  in  preserving 
equity  among  men,  in  balancing  the  fairness 
of  claims,  in  cherishing  honorable  dealings, 
in  putting  down  tyranny  and  slavery,  in  nur- 
turing a  self  respect  in  every  heart,  that  shall 
command  the  respect  of  others.  It  is  true 
that  sympathy  is  sometimes  made  the  tool  of 
a  weak  and  insipid  good  nature  that  simply 
pleases  itself  by  indulging  others,  regardless , 


of  the  principles  of  justice  or  the  laws  of 
equity.  But  this  is  not  its  deepest  meaning^ 
nor  its  highest  aim.  If  it  is  united  with 
principle,  as  well  as  impulse,  if  it  strives  not 
blindly  to  please  at  all  hazards,  but  wisely  to- 
establish  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice  and 
equity  and  to  confer  upon  others  the  same  bless- 
ings that  we  prize  for  ourselves,  it  is  worthy  a. 
large  place  in  every  heart. — Puhlie  Ledger. 


President  Nott,  in  his  wise  old  age,  once- 
took  a  newly  married  pair  aside  and  said :  "I 
want  to  give  you  this  advice,  my  children. 
Don't  try  to  be  happy.  Happiness  is  a  shy 
nymph,  and  if  you  chase  her  you  will  never 
catch  her;  but  just  go  quietly  on  and  do  your 
duty  and  she  will  conle  to  you." 


"A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM. 

It  is  not  over  stairs  of  dogma,  but  by 
flights  of  inquiry,  aspiration  and  prayer,  that 
we  rise  to  things  heavenly.  A  child's  ques- 
tion on  a  religious  theme  lifts  me  nearer  to* 
the  skies  than  the  theologian's  answer.  I 
say  the  child's  question,  because  our  later 
questioning  is  apt  to  be  perverse,  with  a  pre- 
judice or  a  policy  in  it.  Those  simple  "  whys"' 
and  "hows"  of  infant  speech  are  pure  pray- 
ers for  light.  They  voice  the  young  heart's^ 
want.  Nay,  more,  they  are  pointings  to,  and 
assurances  of,  the  very  thing  they  question. 
What  is  that  little  "  why  "  but  the  nature's- 
demand  for,  and  affirmation  of,  a  cause  be- 
hind visible  things  ?  "  Must  /  die  ?  and  will' 
there  be  no  more  If^  exclaimed  a  little  one- 
when  his  playfellow  passed  away;  and  his- 
eyes  rounded  and  darkened  with  exceeding- 
horror.  What  stronger  testimony  could  his 
soul  have  borne  to  immortality,  even  thougb 
gifted  with  a  theologian's  wit  and  logic,  and 
instructed  in  all  the  creeds,  than  this  instinc- 
tive hatred  of  death,  and  thirst  to  live  for- 
ever? It  simply  said:  "  Death  is  alien  to  my 
being ;  it  is  no  part  of  me ;  I  can  never  die."" 
A  question  in  religion,  asked  from  a  burstings 
soul,  may  affirm  more  than  any  answer  yoo 
can  give  it.  Interrogations  and  exclama- 
tions, darting  from  the  nature's  depths,  are- 
more  instructive  than  rounded  periods.  Why,, 
one  of  the  strongest  assurances  of  God  I  can 
find  in  the  whole  universe,  is  the  thirst  I  feel 
for  perfectness  and  a  perfect  being. 

The  boy  who,  when  asked  why  he  was 
whipping  the  wind,  replied  :  "  It  is  not  good 
I  want  good  everywhere !"  spoke  a  whole 
volume  of  theology.  We  are  so  constituted,, 
that  we  crave  goodness  everywhere — goodness^ 
omnipresent — goodness  almighty !  Jesus,  with 
a  panting  for  infinite  love,  and  right,  and 
wisdom,  spoke  out  to  the  Power  that  rules  the- 
worlds,  the  only  name  that  measures  the  want 
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of  any  soul — "Father!"  Questions  and  de- 
sires, shooting  up  from  the  mind,  like  tendrils 
bursting  from  the  vine,  and  feeling  their  way 
along  to  the  supporting  trellis ;  or,  like  the 
thirst  of  the  weary  beast — itself  a  proof  that 
somewhere  run  the  water-brooks — what  ora- 
cles from  Sinai  are  more  infallible  than  these? 
Have  those  of  you  who  have  sailed  the  sea 
across,  any  doubt  that  the  slender  needle  that 
guided  your  way  felt  the  drawing  of  a  real 
object  or  influence  from  somewhere  toward 
the  North  Pole?  And  did  you  not,  therefore, 
feel  a  security,  though  out  of  sight  of  shore 
or  haven?  You  did  not  need  to  see  the 
"  mountain  of  lodestone,"  or  whatever  it  is  ; 
nay,  you  did  see  it  in  the  needle's  steadfast- 
ness. These  involuntary  exclaimings  and 
outreachings  into  the  Great  Mystery,  furnish 
more  wisdom  than  all  dogmatic  treatises. 
God  asks  through  us  the  questions  to  which 
He  is  the  answer,  and  so  long  as  these  cur- 
rents of  the  Holy  Spirit  go  sweeping  through 
us,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  remembered  child- 
ren of  the  Highest. — S.  C,  J5.,  in  the  Christian 
Register. 

An  old  writer  says,  "  Reade  not  bookes 
alone,  but  men,  and  amongst  them  chiefly  thy- 
selfe :  if  thou  find  anything  questionable 
there,  use  the  commentary  a  severe  friende, 
rather  than  the  glosse  of  a  sweete  lipt  flat- 
terer ;  there  is  more  profit  in  a  distasteful 
truth,  than  deceitful  sweetnesse." 


CARRYING  A  LADDER. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  person  carry  a  ladder  ? 
He  puts  it  on  his  shoulder,  or  it  may  be  he 
puts  his  head  between  the  rounds  and  has  one 
of  the  sides  resting  on  each  shoulder,  and 
having  it  nicely  balanced  walks  along.  A 
man  wi.h  a  ladder  is  an  interesting  object  in 
a  crowded  street.  He  looks  at  the  end  before 
him,  but  the  end  behind  him  he  cannot  see. 
If  he  moves  the  front  end  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  person,  away  goes  the  rear  end  just 
as  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  slight- 
est turn  of  his  body,  only  a  few  inches,  will 
give  the  ends  a  sweep  of  several  feet,  and 
those  in  the  way  may  look  out  for  bruised 
hats  and  bumped  heads,  while  the  window- 
glass  along  the  street  is  in  constant  danger 
from  the  unseen  rear  end  of  the  ladder. 
When  a  small  boy,  I  was  carrying  a  not  very 
large  ladder,  when  there  was  a  crash.  An 
unlucky  movement  had  brought  the  rear  end 
of  my  ladder  against  a  window.  Instead  of 
scolding  me,  my  father  made  me  stop,  and 
said  very  quietly  :  "  Look  here,  my  son,  there 
is  one  thing  I  wish  you  always  to  remember ; 
that  is,  every  ladder  has  two  ends."  I  never 
have  forgotten  that,  though  many,  many 
years  have  gone,  and  I  never  see  a  man  car- 


rying a  ladder  or  other  long  thing  but  what 
I  remember  the  two  ends.  Don't  we  carry 
things  besides  ladders  that  have  two  ends  ? 
When  I  see  a  young  man  getting  "  fast " 
habits  I  think  he  only  sees  one  end  of  that 
ladder,  and  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
other  end  is  wounding  his  parent's  hearts. 
Many  a  young  girl  carries  a  ladder  in  the 
shape  of  a  love  for  dress  and  finery  ;  she  only 
sees  that  gratification  of  a  foolish  pride  at 
the  forward  end  of  that  ladder,  while  the  end 
that  she  does  not  see  is  crushing  true  mod- 
esty and  pure  friendship  as  she  goes  along 
thoughtlessly  among  the  crowd.  Ah !  yes, 
every  ladder  has  two  ends,  and  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  remembered  in  more  ways  than  one. — 
The  Moravian. 


We  cannot  all  of  us  be  beautiful,  but  the 
pleasantness  of  a  good-humored  look  is  denied 
to  none.  We  can  all  of  us  increase  and 
strengthen  the  family  affections  and  the  de- 
lights of  home. 


-^^SCRAPS^ 

FROM    UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Here  we  are  at  ,  where  we  can  rest 

body  and  mind,  and  can  truly  say  we  lack 
nothing.  There  is  a  precious  seed  in  every 
place  where  our  lot  has  been  cast — many  in- 
quiring minds  among  the  young  ;  these  see 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  desire  to  realize 
the  blessed  results  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Truth.  They  have  heard  the  loving 
voice  of  the  good  Shepherd,  seeking  to  draw 
them  within  the  safe  enclosure  of  His  fold. 
It  is  a  time  of  awakening.  Not  only  is  the 
earth  being  shaken,  but  the  heavens  also. 

May  every  false  rest  be  broken  up,  and 
everything  be  removed  that  would  be  as  a 
clog  to  the  progress  of  the  good  work  now  on 
the  wheel.  I  often  wish  that  the  great  reali- 
ties of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  seen  and 
accepted  in  their  beautiful  simplicity,  relieved 
from  the  cumbersome  machinery  and  orna- 
mentation that  in  many  professed  Christian 
churches  now  press  it  down,  preventing  its 
full  dominion. 

It  is  through  individual  faithfulness  this 
work,  must  be  accomplished.  A  practical  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  great  Truth  that  the 
Divine  law  is  impressed  upon  the  tablet  of 
every  heart,  and  may  be  read  by  all  of  God's 
rational  creatures,  will  go  far  towards  over- 
throwing all  mere  ceremonial  observances, 
and  establishing  that  acceptable  worship 
which  stands  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 


My  heart  responds  to  every  suggestion  of 
thine,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  friendship 
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which  dictated  them.  Yes,  we  are  depend- 
ent one  upon  another,  and  it  is  right  it  should 
be  thus.  These  repeated  bereavements  bind 
those  that  are  left  more  closely  to  each  other, 
and  we  are  all  companions  in  sorrow. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought  that  the  love  which 
ministers  to  our  enjoyment  here  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  "  hereafter,"  and  the  veil  which 
separates  us  seems  so  thin,  and  the  stepping- 
stone  so  narrow,  that  methinks  they  cannot 
be  very  far  away.  I  love  to  think  that  our 
friends  are  near,  cognizant  of  our  joys  and 
sorrows,  which,  to  their  clearer  perceptions, 
must  seem  of  less  moment  to  them ;  and  that 
their  watchful  love  smooths,  bridges  over  and 
fills  up  the  rough  and  deep  places.  Is  this 
visionary,  dear  friend?  Well,  let  it  be  so. 
The  deep  religious  element  is  not  so  strong  in 
some  minds  as  others  ;  and  the  spiritual  per- 
ceptions of  some  of  us  are  not  sufficiently  alive 
to  speak  of  that  which  seems  afar  off.  Perhaps 
in  that  "  higher  life,"  which  we  believe  is  in 
store  for  us,  all  will  be  made  plain,  and  we 
behold  the  perfection  of  a  plan  that  Divinity 
alone  could  mature. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  18,  1874, 


London  Yearly  Meeting. — Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  British  Friend  of  Sixth  month 
is  occupied  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting.  We 
presume  the  account  is  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appears, 
or  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself*  We  give  an 
abstract  of  some  portions  which  seemed  to  be 
especially  noteworthy. 

In  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  a  min- 
ute was  adopted  expressive  of  a  concern  that 
these  meetings  should  be  more  useful  and 
spiritual  in  their  character  ;  that  the  holding 
of  them  should  be  more  effective;  that  the 
business  was  often  of  a  mere  routine  character ; 
and  that  their  operations  should  be  extended 
in  the  way  of  pastoral  care  of  the  flock.  It 
was  advised  that  in  ministry  very  simple  lan- 
guage should  be  used,  even  such  as  was  fitted 
to  the  capacity  of  children.  That  none  should 

*  In  view  of  the  unauthorized,  imperfect  and 
often  erroneous  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
own  Yearly  Meeting,  which  find  their  way  into  the 
public  papers,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
whether,  as  this  cannot  be  prevented,  some  steps 
should  not  be  taken  to  ensure  their  correctness. 


preach  without  a  clear  call,  and  not  after  the 
example  of  others. 

In  the  meeting  at  large,  among  the  testi- 
monies for  deceased  Friends,  was  one  concern- 
ing Edward  Ash,  M.  D.,  (a  minister).  Much 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  issuing  a  laudatory  testimony 
for  one  whose  writings  had  done  much  to  lay 
waste  the  faith  promulgated  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Society.  E.  Ash  resigned  his 
right  of  membership  some  years  ago,  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  unity,  and  has  since 
been  reinstated  ;  but,  it  was  remarked,  there 
appeared  no  evidence  that  his  opinions  had 
changed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged 
that  the  life  and  character  of  this  Friend 
gave  evidence  of  Christian  holiness  and  dedi- 
cation ;  that  the  fact  that  a  Friend  had  held  cer- 
tainviews  did  not  disqualify  him  from  receiving 
after  death,  a  testimony  as  to  his  character  and 
life.  A  Friend  recalled  the  circumstance  that, 
in  1852,  Dr.  Ash  resigned  his  membership  on 
the  ground  of  not  agreeing  with  the  re-publica- 
tion of  Barclay's  Apology,  by  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  And  since  then  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing had  come  round  to  the  exact  conclusion 
which  Dr.  Ash  at  that  time  maintained. 
The  testimony  was  adopted  by  the  Meeting. 

Miniites  from  various  Quarterly  Meetings, 
were  received,  proposing  to  omit  the  custom  of 
answering  some  of  the  queries;  those  especially 
which  relate  to  other  than  matters  of  fact. 
The  answer  to  the  query  about  love,  it 
was  stated,  was  often  injurious  by  drawing 
attention  to,  and  thereby  strengthening,  any 
exceptions.  Hence,  the  answers  were  indefi- 
nite, and  did  not  promote  a  tone  of  gentleness 
and  truthfulness.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  difficulty  of  answering  some  of  the  queries. 
As  regards  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  instance,  we  could  not  tell  that  the 
individuals  of  a  meeting  were  really  frequent 
in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible.  The  same  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  the  training  of  children 
and  servants,  regarding  which  a  great  deal 
must  be  unknown.  The  matter  contained  in 
the  queries  often  brought  a  solemn  covering 
over  the  meeting,  which  was  dissipated  by  the 
critical  spirit  elicited  by  the  answers.  The 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  who 
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are  to  appoint  a  few  Friends  in  each  to  meet 
in  conference  on  the  subject,  and  report  to 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  subject  of  intemperance  was  introduced 
by  a  proposition  from  one  of  the  Quarters, 
that  the  Meeting  should  petition  Parliament 
to  enact  laws  restraining  the  traffic.  A  long 
and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
it  was  manifest  that  the  deep  and  wide-spread 
concern  so  prevalent  in  this  country  is  partic- 
ipated in  by  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  though, 
as  a  society,  they  are  behind  us  in  the  matter 
of  total  abstinence.  John  Bright,  M.  P., 
waB  not  in  favor  of  petitioning  Parliament, 
believing  that  legislation  could  do  nearly 
nothing  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
He  thought  their  business  was  in  their  own 
homes,  to  endeavor  to  change  the  course  of 
I  public  opinion  ;  and  if  the  Society  of  Friends 
united  with  other  good  men  in  this  endeavor, 
he  believed  no  words  could  describe,  nor 
mind  imagine,  what  good  would  result  from 
'their  united  efforts.  He  said  that  from  the 
(time  he  became  a  householder  (thirty- four 
lyears)  he  had  not  bought  any  wine  or  spir- 
ituous liquor  whatever.  It  wa^  urged,  in  reply 
to  J.  B.,  that  legislative  action  did  much  to- 
ward moulding  public  opinion.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  appeal  on  the 
subject. 

1  The  report  of  the  Conference  which  met  in 
Eleventh  month  last,  came  up  for  discussion. 
'An  account  of  this  Conference  was  given  in 
:he  forty-fifth  number  of  our  last  volume.) 
3q  the  subject  of  "  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
Meetings  for  Worship,"  the  conclusion  arrived 
it  by  the  meeting  was  embodied  in  a  minute, 
saying: 

"  The  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  report  from 
ftie  Conference  had  been  seriously  considered,  and 
!kad  elicited  large  expression.  While  appreciating 
he  Christian  concern  of  the  Conference,  we  did  not 
ee  our  way  to  adopt  it.  In  some  places,  Friends 
ad  adopted  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture 
1  some  of  their  Meetings  for  Worship.  With  re- 
ard  to  this  practice  we  had  come  to  no  united 
idgment,  but  there  had  been  a  prevalent  desire  not 
)  interfere  with  any  liberty  in  this  respect  rightly 
ijoyed  amongst  us.  Nevertheless,  we  felt  an  ear- 
5St  concern  that  Friends  everywhere  should  be 
atchful  that  any  liberty  thus  exercised  be  exer- 
sed  in  connection  with  a  faithful  upholding  of  our 
stimooy  to  the  nature  of  pure  spiritual  worship 
ider  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 


That  part  of  the  report  of  the  Conference 
relating  to  pastoral  care  and  religious  instruc- 
tion was  commended  by  a  minute  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  Friends  generally. 
The  part  recommending  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Overseers 
and  other  Friends,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  was  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting  next  year.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  a 
Friend  informed  that, 

"The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  the  first 
meeting  constituted  by  George  Fox  in  the  Society. 
Its  object  was  the  distribution  of  ministers  through- 
out the  Society,  that  ministers  might  be  sent  to  any 
meetings,  up  and  down  the  country,  where  they 
were  needed.  The  whole  idea  was  that  of  giving 
each  individual  that  portion  of  service  for  which  he 
was  suited.  The  meetings  were  partly  composed  of 
those  young  ministers  who  might  be  said  to  be  on 
trial — that  is,  who  spoke  in  our  meetings,  and  who 
might  be  said  to  be  approved  by  the  Church,  since 
they  were  not  prevented  from  coming  and  taking 
part  in  the  Meetings  for  Worship.  Then  a  change 
came  over  this  meeting.  'Elders'  were  admitted 
to  it.  In  1750  the  Meeting  of  Birmingham  applied 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  know  what  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  offices  of  Overseer  and  Elder. 
The  answer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  very  ambig- 
uous. After  that  there  was  another  change.  For- 
merly the  Meeting  of  Ministers  thus  constituted  was 
subject  to  the  Monthly  Meeting — the  officers  came  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
had  been  done  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  We 
might  see  the  remnant  of  that  practice  in  the  cus- 
tom for  ministers  to  come  and  make  some  little  re- 
port of  their  service  to  their  Monthly  Meeting  when 
they  return  certificates  granted  to  them.  An  alter- 
ation made  co  extensively  with  the  separation  of 
eldership  and  overseership  was,  that  the  Meetings  of 
Ministers  should  not  report  to  their  own  Monthly 
Meeting,  but  to  a  Quarterly  Meteing  of  their  own, 
and,  by  a  subsequent  enactment,  should  rejiort  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders — quite  a 
modern  afiair.  Then  the  things  which  affected  the 
interests  of  the  particular  churches  were  taken  from 
the  shoulders  of  their  own  local  meetings,  and  put 
on  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  a  great  deal  farther  oflf, 
and  then  on  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

In  two  of  the  epistles  issued  to  other  Yearly 
Meetings  there  occurred  a  passage  about  the 
difference  in  their  view  of  Divine  Truth  which 
had  marked  the  career  of  some,  or  all,  of  the 
Friends  whose  testimonies  had  been  read 
amongst  them.    A  Friend  remarking  that  he 
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thought  it  unwise  thus  to  show  what  division 
might  exist  among  them,  the  passage  was 
omitted. 

Corner-Stones. — As  Editors  of  this  paper, 
we  are  frequent  recipients  of  public  documents- 
and  of  invitations  to  join  in  the  various  cere- 
monies that  inaugurate  useful  and  popular 
enterprises.  So  far  as  our  limited  space,  and 
the  position  of  our  paper  as  the  organ  of  a 
distinctive  religious  body,  will  allow,  we  will 
ingly  accept,  and  avail  ourselves  of  all  these 
means  of  testifying  our  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  city  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  which  it  is  the  business  metropolis,  and  also 
of  giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  received. 

Two  important  events  connected  with  the 
future  of  our  city  were  celebrated,  with  the 
ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions,  on 
Seventh-day  the  4th  inst.  The  new  bridge 
spanning  the  Schuylkill  at  Girard  avenue 
was  delivered  over  to  the  city  authorities, 
and  formally  thrown  open  to  travel  on  that 
day.  It  is  a  massive  structure,  of  great 
strength  and  real  artistic  beauty ;  the  im- 
mense piles  of  granite  masonry  that  support 
it  look  as  if  they  might  resist  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  for  indefinite  ages.  It  is  broad  enough 
for  eight  vehicles  to  pass  abreast,  leaving 
ample  room  for  pedestrians,  and  so  well  paved 
that  one  scarcely  comprehends,  in  passing 
over,  that  a  river  of  considerable  size  is  flow- 
ing beneath. 

Gas  jets  enclosed  in  glass  globes  are  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  the  centre  ones  bearing 
clusters,  corresponding  to  the  single  globes. 
These,  when  lighted  up,  make  the  bridge  as  safe 
at  night  for  pedestrians  or  riders  as  our  streets. 
The  old  bridge  which  it  replaces  has  been  con- 
sidered unsafe  for  heavy  transit  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  really  a  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing 
that,  amid  so  much  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  people's  money,  a  work  so  worthy  a  great 
and  prosperous  city  has  been  carried  through 
to  completion. 

But  it  was  more  especially  to  notice  the 
other  event  of  the  day  that  we  began  this  ar- 
ticle. The  vexed  question  which  agitated  the 
community  for  so  long,  as  to  the  location  of  the 
new  Public  Buildings,  has  been  finally  set- 
tled in  the  selection  of  the  centre  of  the  square, 


intersected  by  Broad  and  Market  streets,  which, 
in  the  layiug  out  of  the  city,  was  donated  by 
its  illustrious  founder  for  that  purpose.  This 
site  has  been  the  scene  of  busy  industry  for 
some  months  past ;  the  foundation  walls  have 
progressed  rapidly,  and  on  Seventh-day  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  throng  of  invited  guests  and  others. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  Free 
Masons  with  all  the  pomp  and  display  pecu- 
liar to  that  Order. 

Demonstrations  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  a  public  building  date  back  to  the 
misty  ages  of  antiquity.  They  have  always 
been  occasions  of  great  pomp  and  show. 
Doubtless  the  beginning  of  all  works  of  gen- 
eral interest  that  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
business  or  provide  asylums  for  the  destitute, 
should  be  the  subject  of  congratulation  ;  yet 
there  is  so  much  of  parade  and  show,  and 
such  a  glamour  of  the  mediaeval  ages  in  the 
performances,  that  they  seem  out  of  place  in 
the  fresh  young  life  of  our  free  institutions. 

If,  on  these  occasions,  we  accustom  the 
youth  of  our  country  to  the  halo  that  sur- 
rounds the  mysteries  of  secret  societies,  and 
familiarize  their  impressible  minds,  with  shows 
that  recall  thrones  and  sceptres,  priestly  bene- 
diction and  royal  favor,  the  plain,  honest, 
simple  ways  that  our  Quaker  and  Puritan 
ancestry  had  of  doiug  such  things,  will  soon 
be  classed  among  the  rude  and  unpolished 
customs  of  collonial  times.  Thus,  the  State 
which  owes  it  to  the  young  to  preserve  them 
from  the  practices  and  traditions  against 
which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  past 
protested,  even  to  the  giving  up  of  their  lives, 
becomes  a  party  to  their  re- establishment. 
Not  that  we  fear  ultimate  shipwreck  to  this 
nation,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  this  fair 
land  of  ours  can  ever  be  thwarted  in  its  ulti- 
mate destiny  as  the  free  home  of  a  free  State, 
a  free  Church  and  a  free  people,  though  the 
clouds  which  now  and  then  loom  up  on  its 
horizon,  like  the  one  **  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,"  may  yet  pour  down  in  a  fearful  deluge. 

The  importance  of  a  corner-stone  to  a  build- 
ing cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  on  its  solidity 
and  strength  the  whole  edifice  depends.  All 
the  pomp  and  show,  the  marchings  and  coun- 
termarchings  of  men  arrayed  in  robes  of  mys- 
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tical  significance,  can  neither  make  nor  mar 
the  strength  of  the  structure  which  is  to  be 
reared.  They  can  have  no  use  beyond,  the 
gratification  of  the  sensuous  desires,  and  are 
forgotten  in  the  next  new  excitement,  only 
their  eflTects  are  left  to  weaken  the  love  for 
plainer  and  more  simple  observances. 

That  great  account  was  made  of  the  laying 
of  a  corner-stone  in  ancient  times,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it 
made  by  the  prophets.  Isaiah,  who,  in  his 
exalted  visions  of  the  distant  future,  saw  the 
triumph  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  the 
reign  of  that  millennial  day  in  which  the  king- 
dom of  this  world  would  become  the  kingdom 
of  God,  personating  the  Divine  Being,  de- 
clares :  "  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner- 
stone, a  sure  foundation."  Taking  up  this 
thought  of  the  prophet,  Paul,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Ephesians,  proclaims  that  those  who  had 
come  into  citizenship  with  the  saints,  had 
**  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  I|"imself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone." 


DIED. 

CORBIN.— In  Buffalo,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  month, 
Peter  Corbin,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Although 
not  always  an  attendant  of  Friends  meetings,  he 
was  at  heart  a  true  Friend,  and  of  late  years,  ever 
since  a  meeting  was  established  in  this  city,  he  was 
a  faithful  attendant,  and  his  kindly  heart,  his  ever 
cheerful  face,  and  social  qualities,  will  be  greatly 
missed  from  that  little,  but  faithful,  company  who 
weekly  assemble  in  the  meeting-house  on  Allen  St. 

WOOD. — At  her  residence  in  Benjaminville,  Mc- 
Lean Co.,  Illinois,  on  the  23d  of  Fifth  month,  Tacy 
Wood,  in  her  67th  year. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
No.  6. 

The  city  of  Antwerp  forms  a  strong  contrast 
to  Paris  in  some  respects.  A  chill  sea  air  greets 
us  on  our  arrival,  and  all  the  wraps  within 
reach  are  hardly  enough  to  keep  up  a  com- 
fortable warmth.  A  rough  ride  in  the  omni- 
bus over  a  pavement  of  uneven  cubes  of  stone, 
through  winding,  sometimes  narrow,  streets, 
brings  us  to  the  Hotel  St.  Antoine,  a  most 
comfortable  and  welcome  rest  after  a  day's 
railway  ride.  There  is  not  much  of  magnif- 
icence here,  except  what  is  found  in  the  cathe- 
dral and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  These 
are  interesting  memorials  of  the  stormy  mid- 
dle ages,  and  forever  historic  as  the  scene  of 
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the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Flemish  reformers 
of  the  16th  century  with  the  overwhelming 
power  and  cruel  bigotry  of  the  Spanish 
tyrant.  We  take  a  long  look  at  the  splendid 
tower  of  the  cathedral  against  the  clear  even- 
ing sky,  and  marvel  how  human  strength  and 
skill  could  ever  have  accomplished  the  her- 
culean work  we  see  before  us.  It  soars  far, 
far  above  all  surrounding  objects,  and  every 
other  structure  in  the  city,  to  the  height  (ac- 
cording to  Baedeker)  of  400  feet.  But  its 
altitude  is  less  wonderful  than  the  delicate 
sculpture  of  the  spire,  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  compared  to  a  piece  of  Mechlin 
lace,  and  Charles  V  used  to  say  it  was  ele- 
gant enough  to  be  preserved  in  a  case.  It 
seems  as  if  Gothic  magnificence  can  do  no 
more.  As  we  look,  a  musical  chime  rings  out 
on  the  still  evening,  and  we  are  told  that  it  i& 
the  voice  of  ninety -nine  bells,  the  smallest  of 
which  is  only  fifteen  inches  in  circumference^ 
and  the  largest  weighs  eight  tons.  As  we 
stand  in  the  Place  Vert,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cathedral,  formerly  the  churchyard,  we 
are  just  in  front  of  the  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Rubens,  the  great  Flemish  painter,  whose 
masterpieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral. 
Diplomatist,  statesman  and  artist,  he  looks 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  worthy  to  be  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  greatest  of ^ the 
earth.  His  must  have  been  a  busy  life,  for 
we  read  that  one  thousand  pictures,  many  of 
them  of  great  dimensions,  bear  his  name,, 
while  he  devoted  himself  quite  as  much  to- 
political  labor  in  the  service  of  his  princes  as^ 
to  art.  I  examined  with  all  diligence  the 
two  paintings  by  Rubens  which  are  accounted 
his  greatest :  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross, 
and  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  as  well  as 
the  Assumption  and  Resurrection,  which  are 
also  from  his  powerful  pencil.  The  wonder 
and  the  excellence  of  these  works  are  the  bold- 
ness of  the  conception  and  the  terrible  inten- 
sity of  the  expression.  It  is  not  an  unmixed 
pleasure  to  look  upon  such  marvellous  delinea- 
tions of  cruel  agony,  malignity,  and  heart- 
breaking sorrow,  and  one  turns  away  with  a 
fulness  of  emotion  that  a  work  of  art  seldom 
has  the  power  to  awaken  in  so  great  a  degree. 
Other  works  of  the  great  painter  are  in  the 
various  churches,  and  fourteen  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Antwerp  museum  ;  but  if  the  traveller 
does  justice  to  the  masterpieces  of  art,  how  is  it 
possible  to  observe  properly  the  world  of  re- 
ality and  of  nature  ? 

The  streets  are  clean,  and  everywhere  we 
observed  orderly  activity.  Everybody  is  at 
work.  Even  dogs  are  harnessed  to  little 
carts,  and  are  submitting  to  share  with  other 
creatures  the  labors  of  civilization.  To  one 
cart  I  saw  two,  and  to  another,  three  dogs  at- 
tached ;  and,  as  misery  ever  loves  company. 
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it  seemed  an  amelioration  of  the  doom  of  la- 
bor. The  dogs  did  not  look  specially  un- 
happy, and  when  the  little  cart  stopped,  as  it 
frequently  did,  they  would  sit  down  and  look 
cheerfully  around  them.  In  one  instance, 
the  master,  evidently  pitying  his  humble  ser- 
vant, had  taken  the  shafis  of  the  wagon 
himself,  and  the  dog  trotted  along  with  loose 
-traces,  showing  that  the  ancient  sympathy 
and  affection  between  dog  and  man,  lives  even 
in  Antwerp.  The  immense  Flemish  horses, 
larger,  I  think,  than  any  in  use  with  us,  draw 
.great  loads  with  slow,  determined  steps,  which 
are  only  very  slightly  quickened  by  the  most 
•energetic  persuasion. 

It  looks  very  sad  to  American  eyes  to  see 
women  performing  hard  manual  labor  in  the 
open  streets :  drawing  carts,  pushing  wheel- 
barrows, and  sweeping  up  all  the  litter  with 
brooms  of  twigs.  Their  faces  are  bronzed, 
and  backs  bowed,  and  every  trace  of  comeli- 
ness had  vanished  ;  and  we  question  why  it  is 
that  so  much  of  the  lighter  work  is  done  by 
the  men  in  this  country,  and  that  women  are 
thus  made  the  bearers  of  the  heavy  burdens. 
In  the  market-place  we  were  much  interested 
an  the  curious  costume  of  the  peasant  women, 
who  sat  beside  their  wares.  Some  were 
shelling  the  peas  they  had  for  sale,  or  pealing 
the  potatoes ;  and  very  few  indeed  were  idle. 
The  white  cotton  cap,  with  great,  large  ears, 
and  a  very  quaint  wagon-shaped  straw  bon- 
Jiet  with  a  hat-like  border,  made  the  head- 
<lress,  while  many  of  them  wore  long,  warm 
<;loaks  of  some  kind  of  black  woolen  stuff, 
with  capacious  hoods  behind,  able  to  cover 
■the  remarkable  bonnets,  if  occasion  required. 
The  skirts  were  very  short,  which  made  it 
more  evident  that  their  feet  were  protected 
by  clumsy  wooden  shoes,  in  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  make  any  but  the  most 
awkward  movements.  These  shoes  make  a 
'Curious  clatter  on  the  stones,  and  move  about 
with  all  needful  alacrity.  They  would  appear 
to  have  some  merits  for  those  who  could  en- 
<iure  them — durability  and  dryness;  but  at 
«very  step  the  heel  rises  from  the  shoe,  and  it 
is  not  quite  clear  to  the  uninstructed  observer 
why  the  shoe  and  foot  do  not  part  company 
entirely  when  the  wearer  has  to  run.  Per- 
haps they  do  at  times. 

One  evening  we  took  a  rather  long  ride  on 
the  street  railway  (tramway  it  is  called  here) 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
•of  looking  at  the  fortifications,  which  are  said 
to  be  very  strong ;  and  when  the  hour  to  re- 
turn arrived,  found  that  every  car  we  hailed 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  impossible 
for  some  time  to  find  a  place,  and  we  enquired 
into  the  meaning  of  this  stream  of  people 
which  was  pouring  into  the  city.  They  were 
walking,  both  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  the 


middle  of  the  street,  som6  carrying  bundles 
and  baskets,  some  little  children,  and  some 
of  the  young  and  the  strong  supporting  the 
steps  of  aged  ones.  Many  were  foot-sore,  and 
limped  along  in  their  cruel  wooden  shoes,  and 
some  would  sink  down  and  rest  a  little  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  jump  up  and  clatter 
over  the  stones  with  the  rest.  I  think  we 
waited  more  than  an  hour  in  a  little  shop, 
which  made  a  comfortable  refuge,  while  the 
motley  procession  passed.  The  proprietor 
of  the  shop  told  us  in  French  that  these 
people  had  been  making  a  pilgrimage  on 
foot  to  a  church  at  eleven  leagues  distance 
from  Antwerp,  and  that  they  were  now  re- 
turning to  the  city  after  two  days'  abse'-kce. 
Later  we  learned  that  we  had  missed  a  scene 
of  exceeding  interest  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  at  Montague,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
procession.  A  great  multitude  of  devotees 
were  present,  having  come  on  foot  the  whole 
distance,  as  far  as  their  strength  would  per- 
mit. Great  covered  wagons  accompanied,  in 
which  those  who  sank  with  fatigue  were  car- 
ried until  they  were  rested,  when  other  worn- 
out  pilgrims  took  their  places ;  and  so  they 
labored  along  till  the  desired  shrine  was 
reached.  Among  the  company  were  many 
penitents,  expiating  their  sins  according  to 
priestly  mandate,  who  marched  with  out- 
stretched hands,  forming  the  body  into  a 
cross,  and  the  whole  procession  walked  three 
times  round  the  church.  Does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  these  dark  mediseval  customs 
should  prevail  at  Antwerp,  where  atone  time 
the  Reformation  took  such  powerful  root? 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  along  the  Scheldt  on 
the  fine  quays,  constructed  by  Napoleon.  In 
the  early  days,  before  the  desolation  of  this 
city  by  its  oppressors,  thousands  of  merchant 
ships  used  to  lie  in  the  harbor ;  and  in  the 
16th  century,  during  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, it  had  a  population  of  200,000.  A 
row  of  noble  trees  shade  the  promenade,  and 
no  accumulation  of  dirt  or  rubbish  obstructs 
or  offends  the  pedestrian.  At  low  tide,  from 
the  quay  we  look  down  quite  a  precipice  to 
the  lazy  Scheldt,  and  the  deposit  of  mud 
which  the  turbid  stream  leaves  has  a  decided- 
ly oceanic  flavor.  The  river  rises  ten  feet  on 
an  average,  and  the  height  of  the  water,  when 
I  saw  it,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  spring 
tide  would  sometimes  inundate  the  quay 
itself  A  little  ferry-boat  seems  to  invite,  and 
we  take  a  trip  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  a 
slight  headland,  Vlaamsh  Hoofd,  or  Head  of 
Flanders,  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  From 
this  point  we  see  a  charming  picture  of  Ant- 
werp, on  her  bow-like  side  of  which  the 
Scheldt  is  the  string.  Far  the  most  promi- 
nent point  in  the  picture  is  the  noble  cathedral 
tower,  with  its  exquisite  open-work  against 
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a  varying  background  of  blue  sky  and  soft 
cloud  masses.  The  city  now,  though  number- 
ing, it  is  said,  only  135,000  inhabitants,  occu- 
pies six  times  the  space  enclosed  within  the 
ancient  ramparts  which  have  been  removed, 
and  new  buildings  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  This  gave  us  an  idea  of  the  su- 
perior healthfulness  and  comfort  of  a  modern 
city  over  a  metropolis  of  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  a  people  so  numerous  were  obliged 
to  nestle  in  so  small  an  area.  It  is  said  that 
after  its  capture  by  Alexander  of  Parma,  in 
1584,  the  population  was  reduced  85,000,  and 
that  five  subsequent  years  of  Spanish  oppres- 
sion, left  it  but  55,000. 

The  Dutch,  from  having  been  allies,  now 
became  unfriendly  rivals,  and  built  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  preventing  any  sea- 
going vessels  ascending  to  Antwerp.  All 
merchandise  for  that  city  was  required  to  be 
unloaded  at  a  Dutch  port,  and  ascend  the 
river  in  barges  only ;  and  it  is  only  since  the 
destruction  of  the  obstructing  forts  by  the 
French,  in  1794,  that  Antwerp  has  again  be- 
come a  commercial  city. 

Between  two  of  the  old  docks  rises  the 
massive  and  venerable  Maison  Hans^atique, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  It  is  termed  "  Oster- 
linghuis  "  by  the  Flemings,  and  was  ceded 
to  Belgium  by  the  Hanse  Ijwns  in  1868. 

Two  routes  are  open  to  the  traveller  from 
Antwerp  to  Rotterdam.  We  may  go  by  rail 
in  four  and  a  half  hours,  or  the  steamboat 

Telegraph "  will  bear  us  thither  in  eight 
hours.  The  prospect  of  steaming  calmly 
down  the  Scheldt,  through  the  canal  and 
among  the  low  alluvial  islands  which  help  to 
constitute  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  is  very 
pleasant,  and  we  promise  ourselves  a  calm, 
contemplative  day  on  the  deck  of  the  com- 
fortable little  boat,  whence  it  will  be  very  in- 
teresting to  note  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  coast  of  this  sea-born  land. 

The  morning  of  departure  is  gray  and 
rather  threatening,  but  the  awning  which 
shadows  us  from  the  sunbeam,  will  also  cast 
aside  the  showers  we  think,  and  we  shall  sit 
triumphant  on  the  deck  in  waterproofs,  and 
see  the  low  countries  at  a  little  distance,  before 
making  a  closer  acquaintance.  But,  as  we 
move  down  the  river,  the  rain  begins  to  fall 
and  the  storm  wind  comes  down  fiercely  from 
the  North  Sea.  We  take  a  final  look  at  Ant- 
werp, pass  the  docks,  hoping  the  rain  will 
soon  be  over,  and  we  shall  have  sunshine  yet 
on  part  of  the  voyage.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, gravely  predicts  a  three  days'  storm  ; 
and,  alter  we  have  braved  it  till  our  craft  has 
fairly  passed  the  forts  du  Nord  and  Calloo, 
near  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  constructed 
the  celebrated  bridge  across  the  Schelde,  2,400 


feet  in  length,  we  retire  to  the  little  cabin. 
This  bridge  shut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  Antwerp  and  their 
Dutch  confederates,  and  was  de (ended  by  twa 
towers  and  nearly  one  hundred  guns,  and  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the 
city,  since  the  heroic  citizens  had  no  weapons 
with  which  to  contend  against  famine. 
Through  the  cabin  windows  we  see  that  we 
are  passing  a  wide,  desolate  area  of  water^ 
and  are  told  this  is  called  "  verdrouken 
Land,"  (literally,  drowned  land)  and  was 
once  dyked  in  from  the  sea  and  formed  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country.  But,  in  1421,, 
an  angry  sea  broke  through  the  barriers  and 
flooded  all  the  land.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  were  drowned,  and  only  one  house  was 
left  of  the  seventy-two  towns  in  which  they 
dwelt.  One  questions  if  these  most  laborious 
Hollanders  will  not  again  claim  this  con- 
quered realm  from  the  ocean  victor,  and 
build  more  enduring  walls  against  his  wrath. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 

and  at  the  first  Dutch  landing    a 

custom-house  officer  comes  on  board  to  ex- 
amine the  baggage.  He  is  a  tall,  bland, 
pleasant-looking  gentleman  ;  and  when  it  be- 
comes my  turn  to  unlock  my  trunk,  I  say  to 
him,  "  It  is  not  worth  looking  into.  No 
smuggle  !'*  He  takes  a  very  superficial  look, 
and,  laughing,  says,  "  No  smuggle,"  and 
passes  on  to  the  next.  It  is  all  an  idle  form, 
I  imagine,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  But 
soon  an  unusual  excitement  among  the  pas- 
sengers attracts  us  into  the  dining  saloon, 
where  the  officer  stands  gravely  beside  a 
troubled-looking  woman,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  package  of  lace  which  he  has  taken  from 
her  pocket.  The  stewardess  explains,  in  re- 
ply to  questions,  that  lace  is  much  cheaper  in 
Belgium  than  in  Holland,  the  duties  being 
high,  and  that  the  smuggling  lady  was  a 
dealer  in  such  articles.  "  But  why  did  the 
officer  suspect  the  lace  ?"  It  seems  that  in 
some  of  her  packages  contraband  goods  were 
found,  and  guilty  looks,  perhaps,  revealed  the 
rest.  A  woman  is  brought  on  board  to  ex- 
amine the  merchant  yet  more  closely,  and 
further  concealed  deposits  are  found,  on  which 
full  duty,  perhaps  more,  has  to  be  paid  ;  and 
we  pass  on  without  further  delay. 

The  only  view  of  the  hollow  land  (Hol- 
land) possible  to  us  from  our  little  cabin  win- 
dows, is  of  the  dykes,  over  which  sometimes 
is  seen  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage  and  the 
tops  of  trees.  The  land,  we  are  told,  lies 
mostly  many  feet  below  the  sea-level,  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  em- 
bankments, which  defend  it  from  the  waves. 
Not  alone  does  the  Hollander  have  to  defend 
himself  from  the  sea,  but  it  is  equally  needful 
for  him  to  bank    the  rivers,  the  beds  of 
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which  are  gradually  raised  by  alluvial  de- 
posits. 

The  dykes  are  composed  of  earth,  sand  and 
mud,  thoroughly  consolidated,  and  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  twigs  of  willow  interwoven 
with  great  care  and  labor,  and  the  interstices 
of  this  basket  work  are  filled  with  clay,  so  as 
to  bind  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass.  The 
dykes,  in  many  places,  perhaps  in  general, 
are  planted  with  trees,  the  roots  of  which  are 
an  additional  strength  to  the  vast  and  costly 
structures. 

In  some  places,  we  observed  bulwarks  of 
masonry,  protected  by  stakes  against  the  sea, 
and  having  the  upper  surface  covered  with 
turf. 

It  looks  to  the  passing  voyager  as  if  all  this 
labor  was  herculean  indeed;  but  the  lands 
thus  redeemed  from  the  sea  are  of  intense 
fertility,  and  support  a  numerous  population, 
who  find  themselves  able  to  expend  6,000,000 
florins  annually  for  the  use  and  support  of 
the  corps  of  engineers  (De  Waterstaat)  who 
superintend  these  all-important  earth-works. 

The  broad  canals  are  also  a  perpetual  won- 
der. They  are  commonly  about  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  since  not  only  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  the  bed  of  the  canal  are  often  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  they  are  dyked  and  walled  in  the 
most  substantial  manner. 

Few  locks  are  required  in  this  intensely 
level  region,  but  the  extremities  which  con- 
nect with  the  sea  are  closed  by  massive  flood- 
gates, to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the 
ocean  when  its  level  is  higher  than  the  water 
in  the  canal. 

The  wind-mills  look  to  us,  on  our  emergence 
from  the  cabin,  like  solemn  and  threatening 
champions  defending,  with  their  slow,  moving 
arms,  the  lowly  roofs  which  peep  above  the 
dykes. 

It  is  now  near  evening,  and  the  rain  has 
spent  its  fury.  The  sun  sends  out  some  en- 
couraging beams  from  among  the  breaking 
cloud  masses,  and  we  mount  a  pile  of  huge 
baskets  on  the  deck  to  get  a  good  look  over 
the  barriers  into  the  Dutch  fatherland. 

Here  it  is,  sure  enough !  A  land  of  soft 
meadows,  intensely  green  pasture,  geometri- 
•cally  straight  lines,  ditches  for  boundaries 
instead  of  fences,  and  trees  so  formal  and 
symmetrical  that  they  seem  as  if  set  up  from 
a  child's  box  of  wooden  toys.  The  trees  at 
the  doors  of  the  little  thatched  cottages  are 
trimmed  into  box-like  forms,  not  one  twig 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will. 
The  tall  rich  grass  was  ready  for  mowing,  and 
many  fields  were  cut,  and  the  partly-made 
hay  was  lyiog  well  soaked  in  long  rows.  The 
crop  looked  very  abundant.  Men  were  milk- 
ing the  cows  in  the  open  pasture,  and  carry- 


ing great  pails  of  milk  suspended  from  a  kind 
of  yoke,  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  substan- 
tial-looking animals  stood  chewing  the  cud  of 
content  amid  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage 
one  could  imagine.  Now  and  then  we  would 
get  glimpses  of  fine  houses,  embowered  amid 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  elaborately-designed 
flower  gardens,  and  ever  and  anon  the  giant 
wind  mills  swung  their  bat-like  arms.  The 
arms  alone  were  sometimes  each  as  much  as 
sixty  feet  long,  and  we  questioned  what  use 
was  made  of  so  much  wind  power,  other  than 
the  grinding  of  the  grain,  in  a  country  of 
such  narrow  limits.  We  find  that  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  pumping  out  the  sur- 
plus water  from  the  land,  and  that  others  are 
saw-mills,  and  worked  up  the  rafts  which  are 
floated  down  the  Rhine.  The  sails  of  these 
mills  are  a  rectangular  wooden  net-work,  over 
which  a  canvas  is  stretched  when  the  mill  is 
in  action,  and  furled  when  not  in  use,  and 
both  roof  and  sides  are  in  many  cases  thatched 
with  twigs  or  reeds,  after  the  manner  of  the 
roofs  of  the  cottage  houses  of  Holland. 

We  have  now  left  the  ramifications  of  the 
Scheldt  and  entered  those  of  the  Maas,  and 
we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
noble  railway  bridge  over  the  broad  estuary 
called  Hollandsch  Diep.  This  vast  structure, 
which  was  completed  in  1871,  reaches  over  a 
stream  one  and  five-eighths  miles  wide.  It 
has  enormous  stone  piers  at  each  end,  and 
fourteen  iron  arches,  with  a  span  of  110  yards 
each.  It  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  highest  tide,  while  on  the  south  side  are 
swing  bridges  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels. 


HABITUAL  DEVOTION. 

BY  H.   M.  WILLIAMS.  i 

While  Thee  I  seek,  protecting  Power! 

Be  my  vaia  wishes  stilled  ; 
And  may  this  consecrated  hour 

With  better  hopes  be  filled. 

Thy  love  the  power  of  thought  bestowed, 
To  Thee  my  thoughts  would  soar; 

Thy  mercy  o'er  my  life  has  flowed — 
That  mercy  I  adore  ! 

In  each  event  of  life,  how  clear  1 

Thy  ruling  hand  I  see  ! 
Each  blessing  to  my  soul  more  dear, 

Because  conferred  by  Thee  !  , 

In  every  joy  that  crowns  my  days, 

In  every  pain  I  bear, 
My  heart  shall  find  delight  in  praise, 

Or  seek  relief  in  prayer. 

When  gladness  wings  my  favored  hour 

Thy  love  my  thoughts  shall  fill ;  l 

Resigned,  when  storms  of  sorrow  lower, 
My  soul  shall  meet  Thy  will. 

My  lifted  eye,  without  a  tear, 

The  gathering  storm  shall  see  ; 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  know  no  fear — 

That  heart  shall  rest  on  Thee  1 
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OH  !  BE  NOT  THE  FIEST. 
Oh  !  be  not  the  first  to  discover 

A  blot  on  the  fame  of  a  friend, 
A  flaw  in  the  faith  of  a  lover, 

Whose  heart  may  prove  true  in  the  end. 

We  none  of  us  know  one  another. 

And  oft  into  error  may  fall ; 
Then  let  us  speak  well  of  our  brother, 

Or  speak  not  about  him  at  all. 

A  smile  or  a  sigh  may  awaken 
Suspicion  most  false  and  undue  ; 

And  thus  our  faith  may  be  shaken 

In  the  hearts  that  are  honest  and  true. 

How  often  the  light  smile  of  gladness, 
If  worn  by  the  friend  that  we  meet, 

To  cover  a  soul  full  of  sadness, 
Too  proud  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

How  often  the  sigh  of  dejection 

Is  heaved  from  the  hypocrite's  breast. 

To  parody  truth  and  affection, 
Or  lull  a  suspicion  to  rest. 

How  often  the  friends  we  hold  dearest 

Their  noble  emotions  conceal ; 
And  bosoms  the  purest,  sincerest. 

Have  secrets  they  cannot  reveal ! 

Leave  base  minds  to  harbor  suspicion, 
And  small  ones  to  trace  our  defects — 

Let  ours  be  a  noble  ambition; 

For  base  ii  the  mind  that  suspects. 

—  W.  Patriot. 


WHICH  IS  BEST  ? 

This  world  is  dark  and  dreary. 

When  we  make  it  so  ; 
This  world  is  brivht  and  cheerful. 

When  we  take  it  s>o. 

Our  friends  are  cold  and  distant 
Whene'er  we  doubt  them  ; 

Our  friends  are  true  and  loving 
Whene'er  we  trust  them. 

Is't  best  to  live  in  the  dark, 

Doubting,  day  by  day. 
Or  live  in  the  light  of  love. 
Trusting  day  by  day  ? 
■The  Methodist. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GAEDEN. 

At  last,  Philadelphia  has  a  public  Zoolog- 
ical Garden.  To-day  it  will  be  thrown  open 
for  the  first  time,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
our  magnificent  park,  and  of  our  city.  Though 
just  in  its  infancy,  and  the  really  fine  collec- 
tion already  comprised  in  it  a  mere  nucleus, 
about  which  will  be  developed  an  institution 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  famous 
zoological  gardens  of  the  Old  World,  the 
pride  and  boast  of  great  cities,  it  is,  even  in 
its  present  condition,  a  sufficient  matter  for 
congratulation,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  those  gentlemen  to  whose  efibrts  its  ex- 
istence is  due  

The  garden  really  already  possesses  some 
features  which  entitle  it  to  notice,  even  be- 


side older  and  more  pretentious  rivals.  Of 
these,  the  most  prominent  is  probably  the 
prairie  dog  village,  something  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  zoological  garden  in  the  world. 
Then  there  are  the  buffalo  range,  the  beaver 
pond,  where  the  wonderful  engineering  oper- 
ations of  that  intelligent  and  rapidly-disap- 
pearing animal  may  be  observed,  the  alliga- 
tors, who  are  so  generously  provided  with 
home  comforts,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable 
their  expatriation  is  very  keenly  felt,  and  the 
fine  specimen  of  a  grizzly  bear,  all  distinc- 
tively American  contributions. 

These,  with  the  numerous  other  specimens 
of  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  from  every  clime, 
are  of  a  character  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  public  at  large.  The  charge  for  the  en- 
joyment of  this  interesting  exhibition  is  a 
merely  nominal  one,  the  object  of  which  is 
simply  to  maintain  and  increase  its  attrac- 
tiveness. It  is  so  low  that  no  one  can  reas- 
onably find  fault  with  it,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  garden  is  a  private 
enterprise,  maintained  by  private  individuals, 
who  have  freely  given  their  time,  labor,  and 

money  to  make  it  a  success  As 

a  means  of  popular  instruction,  and  a  source 
of  popular  enjoyment,  the  value  of  the  garden, 
present  and  prospective,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  and  those  who  have,  in  spite  of  obsta- 
cles and  discouragements,  carried  the  enter- 
prise to  so  auspicious  an  inauguration,  de 
serve  a  city's  hearty  thanks. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer f  Seventh  month  Ist. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

7th  mo.  19th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M.    Cars  leave 
Thirteenth  and  Callowhill  at  8  A.  M., 
for  Phcenixville,  where  Friends  will 
be  met;  round  trip  tickets,  $1.15. 
"       "     Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10^  A.  M. 
7th  mo.  26th,  Salem,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 
"  Alloway's  Creek,  3  P.  M. 

"       "     Centerdale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
"       "     Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


FIEST-DAY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS. 

7th  mo.  19th,  at  Schuylkill,  at  the  close  of  morning 
Meeting.    The  attendance  of  Friends 

'  and  friendly  persons  desired. 

«  26th,  at  Horsham,  3  P.  M.  The  general 
attendance  of  Friends,  of  that  Meet- 
ing, also  those  of  Upper  Dublin  and 
Warminster,  is  invited. 


The  Committee  of  Western  Quarter  on  Circular 
Meetings,  will  meet  at  London  Grove,  the  20th  inst., 
at  2  o'clockP.  M. 


A  Conference  on  Education  has  been  appointed 
to  meet  at  Marlborrough,  on  Fourth-day,  the  22d 
inst.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee  from  other  sections  are  in- 
vited, and  also  all  others  interested  in  the  guarded 
education  of  children.  Datid  Fell,  Clerk. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  are 
suffering  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  grasshop- 
pers. Governor  Davis  telegraphed  on  the  8th  inst. 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  A  terrible  calamity  has  befallen  the  people  of 
the  several  counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
this  State.  The  locusts  have  devoured  every  kind 
of  crop  and  lef  t  the  country  for  miles  perfectly  bare. 
They  did  the  same  thing  last  year  in  the  same  area. 
Many  thousands  are  now  suffering  for  food,  and  I 
am  using  every  public  and  private  source  that  lean 
lawfully  command  to  send  immediate  supplies  of 
food.  This  State  is  entitled  to  two  years'  quota  of 
arms,  CvStimated  at  $8,160.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Subsistence  Department  be  ordered  to  turn 
over  to  me  in  lieu  of  these  arms  a  quantity  equiva- 
lent in  value  of  rations,  or  such  parts  of  a  ration, 
as  I  may  require.  I  should  not  make  this  request 
but  for  tiic  gravest  reasons,  and  to  prevent  imme- 
diate starvation  I  have  used  every  resource  which 
the  State  has  given. 

A  telegram  from  another  source,  makes  this  ap- 
peal: "It  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  informed  that  utter  and  widespread 
destitution  exists  in  the  southwestern  counties  of 
this  State  among  the  new  settlers,  whose  crops 
have  been  destroyed  for  two  years,  and  that  ur- 
gent appeals  must  be  made  to  benevolence  every- 
where for  contributions  in  aid  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple who  own  farms  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre- 
emption laws,  but  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
subsistence  from  their  farms,  because  of  the  de- 
struction caused  by  grasshoppers.  These  pests  are 
now  moving  away  to  other  regions,  to  devastate 
and  ruin  other  seitlers  now  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances; but,  in  the  mean  time,  those  whom  they 
have  just  rumed  are  in  a  starving  condition. 

"  The  County  Commissioners  of  the  different 
CouQiies  in  the  State,  are  mak'ng  appropriations  to 
relieve  the  present  suffering,  but  large  and  import- 
ant help  is  needed  from  the  country  at  large.  Con- 
tributions of  money  or  clothing  should  be  addressed 
to  General  H.  H.  Sibley,  or  Gov.  G.  K.  Davis,  St. 
Paul,  and  provisions  or  their  equivalent  are  most 
needed." 

A  STORM  of  unprecedented  severity  visited  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst. 
It  raged  for  about  half  an  hour,  during  most  of 
which  time  it  was  so  severe  as  to  endanger  life.  On 
one  street  (Fourteenth)  37  houses  were  unroofed, 
and  much  damage  done  to  other  houses  from  flying 
lumber  and  the  breaking  of  windows.  Sign-boards 
were  fljing  in  every  direction,  piles  of  lumber  were 
separated,  and  boards  and  timbers  thrown  in  every 
direction.  The  roar  of  the  wind  was  very  great. 
The  horses  were  so  terrified  with  it — the  clouds  of 
dust,  and  the  flying  missiles — that  they  were  either 
unable  to  move  from  fright,  or  were  frightened  into 
a  run.  No  loss  of  life  has  been  reported. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

In  reference  to  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus, 
Lord  Lindsay  announces  that  bis  nighis  will  be  de- 
voted, while  at  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  to  observa- 
tions of  the  planet  Juno,  whose  opposition  occurs 
in  November,  in  hopes  that  he  may  by  these  deter- 
mine the  solar  parallax  with  an  accuracy  but  little 
inferior  to  that  resulting  from  observations  of  the 
transit.^ — Harper's  Monthly. 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  there  were  specimens 
of  paper  made  from  several  materials  which  have 
not  been  utilized  for  that  purpose.  Among  these 
was  paper  from  the  mulberry-tree  bark,  from  the 
stinging  nettle,  and  from  potato  stalks.    In  sections 


of  European  countries  where  mulberry  leaves  are 
used  for  feeding  silk-worms,  the  remaining  twigs 
have  served  only  for  fuel.  But  now,  in  Austria  and 
parts  of  Italy,  the  bark  is  peeled  off  by  a  very  sim- 
ple arrangement,  and  from  it  a  material  prepared 
from  which  a  good  quality  of  paper  is  made.  In 
Hungary  the  nettle  is  used,  with  rags,  for  making  fine 
sketching  and  copying  paper,  and  in  Bohemia  wrap- 
ping-paper is  made  from  potato  stalks. — Harper^s 
Weekly. 

Russia  produces  most  of  the  platinum  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  market.  The  production  is 
small,  however,  that  of  Russia  in  1871  being  only 
4,100  pounds.  The  metal  sells  in  England  for  about 
$75  per  pound.  It  is  an  almost  indestructible  metal, 
and  is  therefore  very  useful  in  the  construction  of 
various  standards  of  measurement,  and  in  instru- 
ments forscicDtific  purposes  requiring  great  exact- 
ness in  the  parts. 

A  RAILROAD  scheme  of  vast  possible  importance — 
namely,  the  Indo-European  Railway — is  now  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  from  the  government 
most  interested.  The  proposition  at  present  mooted^ 
is  that  of  M.  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  of  Suez  Canal  re- 
nown, and  the  object  is  to  unite  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe  with  the  richest  portions  of  Central  Asia, 
and  farther  on  in  the  future,  with  the  far  eastern 
part  of  that  Continent.  The  Russian  and  East  In- 
dian press  are  according  the  project  most  favorable 
consideration  as  a  means  of  developing  the  enor- 
mous and  varied  resources  of  the  East. — Harper^s^ 
Monthly. 

Sixty  Chinese  students  are  now  pursuing  their 
studies  in  various  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, most  of  them  in  private  families  Thirty 
more  are  expected  to  arrive  in  this  country  during^ 
this  month.  All  these  students  are  preparing  for 
government  service,  and  have  by  their  conduct  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  their  country.  In  the 
course  of  another  year  the  Chinese  government 
plans  to  send  students  to  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many to  be  educated. 

There  are  3,453,681  unmarried  women  in  Eng- 
land above  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  are  engaged  in 
specific  occupations,  and  are  earning  money  thereby . 

Timber  that  has  Stood  for  Four  Thousand 
Years.— Probably  the  oldest  timber  in  the  world 
which  has  been  subject  to  the  use  of  man  is  that 
which  is  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt, 
It  is  found  in  connection  with  stone  work  which  is 
known  to  be  at  least  four  thousand  years  old.  This 
wood,  and  the  only  wood  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  temple,  is  in  the  form  of  ties,  holding  the  end 
of  one  stone  to  another  in  its  upper  surface.  When 
two  blocks  were  laid  in  place  it  appears  that  an  ex- 
cavation about  an  inch  deep  was  made  in  each  block 
into  which  an  hour-glass-shaped  tie  was  driven. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  force  any  stone  from 
its  position.  The  ti*^s  appear  to  have  been  the  tamarisk 
or  shittim  wood  of  wnich  the  ark  was  constructed, 
a  sacred  tree  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  now  very  rarely 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  These  dovetailed 
ties  are  just  as  sound  now  as  on  the  day  of  their 
insertion.  Although  fuel  is  extremely  scarce  in  the 
country,  these  bits  of  wood  are  not  large  enongh  to 
make  it  an  object  w'th  the  Arabs  to  heave  off  layer 
after  layer  of  heavy  stone  for  so  small  a  prize.  Had 
they  been  of  bronz^',  half  of  the  old  temples  would 
have  been  destroyed  years  ago,  so  precious  would 
they  have  been  for  various  purposes. 

A  FIFTEEN  year  contract  has  been  definitely  closed 
in  Milan,  for  putting  Pullman  Palace  Cars  on  all 
trains  and  lines  of  upper  Italy. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  der  not  go;  keep  uerj  for  she  is  thy  lifb. 
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Memorial  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting  con- 
cerning our  beloved  friend  Katy  Hazard, 
deceased. 

She  was  the  dauo^hter  of  Peter  and  Katy 
Freer,    and    was    born   ia  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  Sixth  month, 
10th,  1791.    Her  parents  were  not  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    When  she  was 
about  four  years  of  age,  they  removed  and 
settled  at  Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
The  country  then  being  new  and  sparsely 
settled,  her  opportunitie-  for  obtaining  school 
learning   were  very   limited,  yet  she  was 
enabled  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  was 
throughout  her  after  life  a  frequent  reader  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  very  highly  prized 
by  her.    Of  her  childhood  we  have  but  little 
knowledge,  but  find  the  following,  written  by 
hersf^lf.    "  The  Lord  was  pleased,  in  the  light 
of  His  love  and  mercy,  often  to  visit  me  when 
a  child,  and  I  feared  Him  very  much.  Hav- 
ing no  one  to  encourage  me,  I  went  in  the 
way  of  sin  and  vanity,  but  here  the  precious 
love  of  the  '  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father  ' 
arose  in  my  clouded  heart,  and  I  knew  it  not. 
I  saw  my  dark  state  and  bewildered  condition. 
I  feared  in  the  day,  and  at  night  I  lay  down 
in  sorrow  and  shame.    Confusion  covered  me, 
and  here  was  a  travail  in  the  wilderness.  My 
poor  soul  did  hunger  and  thirst  after  God, 
yea,  the  living  God.    Strong  cries  arose  to 
Him  for  deliverance  from  this  wounded  con- 
dition, where  darkness  was  to  be  felt,  and  I 


would  often  exclaim  'Oh  L  )rd,  if  I  perish,  it 
must  be  at  the  gate  of  thy  mercy.'  " 

She  was  married  in  1807  to  Daniel  Ballou, 
and  soon  after  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Friends'  principles,  and  became  a  member  of 
our  Society.  In  this  she  had  many  trials  to 
endure  from  the  opposition  of  relatives,  sev- 
eral of  whom  afterward  became  Friends. 
Her  husband  never  became  a  member,  but 
was  a  kind  husband,  and  enjoyed  the  company 
of  Friends.  Having  no  children,  they 
adopted  and  brought  up  several  motherless 
ones,  who  bear  testimony  to  her  Christian 
character. 

The  nearest  Meeting  was  held  at  Green- 
field, a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  her  home,  which  she  often  accomplished 
on  foot,  seldom  missing  a  Meeting,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness. 
[  Plains  Monthly  Meeting^  (to  which  she  be- 
longed,) was  held  at  different  places  twenty 
and  twenty  five  miles  from  her  home.  She 
rode  many  miles,  frequently  on  horseback,  to 
attend  them  and  appointed  Meetings.  To 
I  attend  C  ornwall  Quarterly  Meeting  (to  whitdi 
Plains  Monthly  Meeting  was  then  attached), 
she  had  to  travel  about  forty  miles.  Slie  was 
very  industrious  and  cheerful,  even  on  her 
limg  journeys  to  and  from  Meetings,  emp'oy- 
ing  her  tiine  in  knitting,  and  in  calling  on, 
and  sympathizing  with,  and  assisting  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  often  expressed  the  en- 
joyment of  good  Meetings  on  the  road. 
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The  following  incident  of  one  of  her  jour- 
neys is  related  by  herself.  "  I  had  been 
visiting  a  sister  in-law,  who  was  sick,  and  on 
my  way  home,  the  horse  fell,  dislocating  my 
shoulder,  and  breaking  a  bone.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  and  I  was  two  miles  from  home, 
most  of  the  way  being  through  the  woods. 
No  aid  from  man  was  near,  and  it  seemed 
that  I  must  lie  in  the  woods  all  night.  I 
cried  to  the  Lord  for  mercy,  which  he  gra- 
ciously granted,  and  outward  fears  fled.  I 
said  aloud,  *  It  is  right ;  Thy  will  be  done.' 
May  I  never  forget  His  goodness  toward  me, 
a  poor  worm.  I  rose  and  walked  home, 
reaching  there  some  time  after  dark."  She 
recovered,  after  much  suffering,  which  she 
bore  with  great  fortitude. 

We  have  no  account  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Ministry,  but  believe  it  was 
shortly  after  she  became  a  member.  In  1839, 
she  accompanied  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends  in  Nova  Scotia.  She  obtained  a 
Minute  of  Unity  from  her  Monthly  Meeting, 
under  which  she  appointed  some  Meetings. 

Her  ministry  was  often  searching  and  pow- 
erful. She  was  unlearned  in  the  literature 
and  polish  of  the  world,  and  her  preaching 
was  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wis- 
dom, but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  of  power. 

The  baptizing  power  of  truth,  which  often 
accompanied  the  words,  gave  evidence  of  the 
right  authority  of  the  offerings.  At  such  times 
it  might  be  truly  said  of  her,  that  she  spoke 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

In  1843,  she  met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the 
death  of  her  husband,  but  was  enabled  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father 
with  Christian  resignation. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  she  moved  to  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  much  of  her  time  was  passed  in 
travelling  and  attending  Meetings.  She  was  a 
sympathizer  with  the  afflicted  wherever  found, 
and  felt  deeply  for  the  enslaved  African  race. 

She  was  married  to  Josiah  Hazard  in  Tenth 
month,  1845  and  settled  within  the  limits  of 
Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  where  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  remaining  years,  en- 
dearmg  herself  by  many  acts  of  charity  and 
unremitting  attention  to  the  needy  and  af- 
flicted, often  laboring  with  her  own  hands  to 
procure  for  them  some  comfort,  of  which  they 
stood  in  need. 

Although  suffering  for  years  from  a  cancer 
(of  which  she  died),  she  was  regular  in  the  at- 
tendance of  Meetings.  In  Tenth  month,  1867, 
although  very  feeble  in  health  and  suffering 
from  her  disease,  she  made  a  visit  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  This  duty  had  burdened  her  mind 
for  some  time,  and  strength  was  given  her  to 
perform  it  to  her  own  peace  and  the  satisfac 
tion  of  her  Friends. 


Feeling  the  end  drawing  near,  she  went  to 
Greenfield  to  be  with  her  relatives. 

The  following  account  of  her  last  moments 
and  death  is  given  by  her  niece. 

"  She  came  to  stay  with  us  in  Eleventh 
month,  1867,  and  although  unable  to  rise 
from  her  chair  without  help  much  of  the  time, 
she  attended  Meetings  (a  mile  distant)  quite 
often,  and  until  with'n  four  weeks  of  her 
death.  As  her  life  drew  near  its  close,  it 
seemed  to  be  her  greatest  and  increasing  de- 
sire to  do  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
and  for  a  few  days  before  her  death  she  was 
so  filled  with  the  love  of  God  that  she  could 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  it. 

"  Her  consciousness  remained  to  the  end,, 
and  with  almost  the  last  breath  she  exclaimed  : 
*  Praise  His  holy  name  for  his  goodness  and 
mercy ;  glory  to  his  name,'  and  expired  with- 
out a  struggle  the  17th  of  First  month,  1868." 

Feeling  that  the  life  of  this,our  dear  deceased 
Friend,  has  been  remarkable  as  an  evidence 
of  what  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  Monitor 
within,  or  the  "Good  Master,"  as  she  fre- 
quently expressed  it,  had  done  for  her  in  rais- 
ing her,  with  such  surroundings,  to  become  so 
useful  a  member  of  Society,  and  for  about  fifty 
years  a  Minister  amongst  us ;  we  have  felt 
that  a  recital  of  it  might  encourage  and 
strengthen  others  to  a  faithful  attention  to 
the  light  within,  which  evidently  to  all  who 
knew  her,  had  so  much  increased  her  useful- 
ness and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  secured  to  her  a  blessed  immortality. 

We  to  whom  the  rich  inheritance  of  intel- 
lectual humanity  is  so  familiar  as  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  freshness,  are  liable  to  underrate 
the  value  of  thoughts  and  discoveries  which 
to  us  have  for  years  seemed  commonplace. 
It  is  with  our  intellectual  as  with  our  mater- 
ial wealth  ;  w^e  do  not  realize  how  precious 
some  fragments  of  it  might  be  to  our  poorer 
neighbors.  The  old  clothes  that  we  wea^  no 
longer  may  give  comfort  and  confidence  to  a 
man  in  naked  destitution  ;  the  truths  which 
are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  never  think 
about  them,  may  raise  the  utterly  ignorant  to 
a  sense  of  their  human  brotherhood. — Ham- 
erton's  Intellectual  Life. 



For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  UNIONS. 

There  being  now  so  many  advocates  of 
First-day  Schools,  the  present  seems  to  be  a 
suitable  time  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
First  day  School  TJyiions.  The  object  of  these 
Unions  being  misunderstood  by  many,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  such  persons  are  either 
opposed  or  give  them  but  a  slender  support. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  any  one  who  advo- 
cates a  First-day  School  in  his  own  locality, 
would  desire  their  establishment  at  other 
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places,  on  the  ground  that  what  is  good 
for  him,  would  be  good  and  desirable  for 
others. 

Many  meetings  of  Friends  are  weak,  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  stronger  to  help  such. 
So,  some  of  our  schools  are  strong  in  num^ 
bers  and  influence,  and  can  well  affjrd  sym- 
pathy and  personal  labor  to  the  weaker  ones. 
The  object,  then,  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Unions  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Many  of 
the .  teachers  in  the  First-day  Schools  are 
necessarily  confined  on  First  days  to  their 
own;  and,  however  much  they  desire  to  at- 
tend other  schools,  are  unable  to  do  so  with- 
out leaving  their  classes.  Many  teachers 
have  not  failed  to  attend  their  own  meetings 
and  schools  during  the  year,  therefore  the 
opportunity  which  these  Unions  afford  of 
mingling  with  the  teachers,  officers  and  pupils 
of  other  schools  is  a  good  one,  and  one  that 
should  not  be  lo^t. 

The  writer  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension and  increased  usefulness  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  that  we  hear  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  where 
these  schools  are  established,  especiAlly  in 
those  where  the  meeting  and  school  are  close- 
ly identified.  Of  late  years,  many  Friends' 
schools  have  been  given  up,  and  the  public 
schools  have  taken  their  places,  hence  moral 
and  religious  culture  as  the  basis  of  all  in- 
struction, is  less  attended  to  than  itshouM  be. 
How  much  could  be  said  of  this  fatal  neglect 
— a  neglect  that  is  now  felt  by  many?  The 
First  day  School  is  the  especial  advocate  of 
this  kind  of  culture— the  growth  of  the  moral 
and  religious  sentiment. 

It  is  believed  that  the  statistics  that  will  be 
furnished  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Western  First-day  School  Union,  to  be  held 
at  London  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  the  last 
Seventh-day  of  this  month,  will  be  of  an  in- 
teresting character. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  occupied  in  hearing  declamations, 
or  that  there  shall  be  any  attempt  to  show 
what  the  pupils  can  do  in  that  way,  or  that 
there  shall  be  any  feasting  other  than  such 
provisions  as  Friends  may  bring  in  baskets, 
&c.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be,  after  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting 
has  been  disposed  of,  some  class  exercises  and 
a  general  exercise  to  be  participated  in  by  the 
teachers,  the  more  advanced  pupils,  or  any 
that  wish  to  take  part. 

It  is  believed  that  the  various  methods  of 
instruction  that  have  baen  adopted  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  can  be  best  shown  in  this  way. 
Certainly  we  can  learn  of  each  other  and 


assist  ea:;h  other  in  various  ways,  and  thus 
the  object  of  the  Union  be  carried  out  succes- 
fuUy.   T.  F.  S.  , 

EXTRACr  FROM  JOB   SCOTT'b  JOURNAL  CON- 
CERNING JONATHAN  FARNUM. 

On  the  13th  of  Fifth  month,  1776,  I  made 
a  visit  to  my  dear  friend  Jonathan  Faruuni. 
at  Uxbridge,  who  was  very  far  gone  in  a  con- 
sumption. I  sat  up  with  hiiii  durin^'  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  we  had  .some  seri- 
ous conversation  together;  in  the  course  of 
which,  after  mentioning  that  he  had  given 
up  all  expectation  of  recovery,  and  felt  re- 
signed in  mind,  and  willing  to  leave  all,  even 
his  dear  children,  he  said  considerable  about 
the  taxes,  and  something  about  the  pap3r 
money;  that  he  had  been  much  exercise!  upon 
these  subjects,  and  it  appeared  clear  to  h'uu 
that  Friends  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either.  It  also  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  that 
such  as  took  the  money,  helped  the  })e)ple  to 
use  the  sword.  ''And,  oh!"  said  he  "that 
Friends  may  keep  their  hands  clean,  and  not 
defile  them  with  blood."  I  suppose  his  mean- 
ing was,  that  the  money  being  made  expressly 
for  the  support  of  war,  to  give  it  curren(!y 
was  at  least  remotely  helping  forward  and 
promoting  war,  and  in  that  sense  assiuing 
people  to  use  the  sword.  After  this  he  said 
considerable  by  way  of  lamentation  over  the 
low  and  degenerated  state  of  many  in  our 
society,  saying:  "This  have  I  seen,  to  my 
fcorrow,  that  a  worldly  spirit  has  crept  and  is 
creeping  into  our  society,  and  prevailing  over 
many  ;  and  some  who  have  been  somewhat 
shining  are  become  very  dim,  and  are  rather 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others.  I 
would  not  judge  hard  of  my  friends  ;  I  believe 
there  is  a  little  remnant  that  are  honest ;  but 
far  the  greater  part  appear  to  me  to  run  with 
the  tide,  and,  instead  of  being  alarmed  at 
these  alarming  and  distressing  times,  seetn  to 
have  sunk  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  are  engaged  to  scrape  together,  and  think 
they  can  heap  up,  and  build  barns,  and  so  on  ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  anything  will  alarm 
them  till  it  is  too  late."  After  a  time  of 
silence,  he  began  again,  saying,  "I  am  glad 
to  see  my  friends.  I  respect  them ;  and  some 
who  seem  engaged  are  very  near  to  me ;  they 
feel  near  to  me.  But  such  as  seem  to  come, 
out  of  curiosity,  don't  feel  so  near."  He  then, 
in  a  very  loving  and  affecting  manner,  re- 
sumed the  mournful  subject  of  worldly-miu  1- 
edness,  wishing  that  those  who  were  deeply 
entangled  in  it  might  come  down,  and  feel 
after  their  real  state  ;  saying  also  that  he  had 
felt  his  mind  engaged  to  sound  an  alarm  to 
almost  every  friend  that  had  been  to  visit 
him. 

Some  time  after  he  said:  "Such  as  have 
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lender  scruples  in  their  minds  ought  not  to 
be  discouraged,  but  otherwise.  But  how  can 
those  who  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  world  judge 
of  these  things?  They  mu?t  be  redeemed 
before  they  can  be  judges.  They  must  come 
out  of  the  spirit  and  reasonings  of  the  world  ; 
for  it  is  not  reasoning  upon  policy  that  is  the 
thing,  bui  waiting  to  feel  vvhal  the  Lord  re- 
quires; and  there  is  no  way  of  safety,  whtn 
we  have  tender  scruples,  but  in  attending  to 
them,  and  not  reason  and  reason  ourselves 
into  the  dark.  I  believe  I  had,  when  the  first 
bill  was  presenttd  to  me,  a  sufficient  check, 
had  it  been  attended  to,  to  have  prevented 
my  touching  it.  I  believe  so.  We  must  have 
a  care  of  ihat  spirit  which  says,  We  cannot 
live  without  taking  it.  David  said  he  had 
never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread  ;  and  I  bt^lieve  God  never 
will  forsake  the  faithful,  nor  will  their  seed 
beg  bread.  This  spirit  of  the  world — oh  ! 
that  Friends  may  ba  redeemed  out  of  it." 

And  further,  speaking  of  the  danger  and 
delusiveness  of  the  temptations  by  which 
Friends  are  drav;n  away  into  worldly  mind 
edness,  he  lamented  that  it  overcame  them 
without  their  being  fully  sensible  of  it,  add- 
ing :  "  It  is  the  most  secret,  awful  and  ensnar- 
i;5g  temptation  that  ever  I  was  tritd  with," 
He  seemed  much  concerned  that  he  himself 
had  not  kept  more  fully  clear  of  it,  but  hoped 
bis  Great  Master,  when  he  had  suffered 
enough,  would  pass  by  and  forg  ve  his  faults 
in  this  respect.  "  Oh  !  "  said  he,  "  I  think  I 
eould  say  a  great  deal  to  some  Friends  if  they 
were  here.  I  believe  the  great  Jehovah  will 
sift  His  Church.  I  don't  doubt  it, — I  don't 
doubt  it;  and  I  hope  the  sincere  mourners, 
here  and  there,  will  not  be  discouraged.  Their 
spirits  are  near  to  me ;  but  I  w^ant  the  others 
to  be  alarmed,  and  get  down,  and  search  out 
the  spirit  of  the  W'Orld." 

This  discourse  was  attended  with  great  sen- 
sibility, tenderness  and  solemnity.  My  mind 
was  much  affected,  under  a  sense  of  the  per- 
tinenc)'  of  it  to  the  real  state  of  things  among 
us,  and  living  desires  arose  powerfully  wi  hin 
me  that  we  might  indei  d  be  rightly  alarmed, 
and  also  truly  redeemed  from  the  world.  But 
while,  with  him,  I  mourned  over  the  desola- 
tions of  sin,  I  was  made  greatly  to  rejoice  at 
the  lovely  and  heavenly  frame  of  dear  Jona- 
than's mind.  Indeed,  I  sensibly  felt  him  in 
the  fellowship  and  covenant  of  Divine  life  ; 
atid  therein,  taking  leave  of  him,  I  returned 
home,  rejoicing  that  I  had  thus  been  favored 
^vith  such  a  sweetly  encouraging  opportunity, 
as  it  was  truly  to  me,  to  press  forward  through 
all  the  crowds  of  opposition,  and  to  hold  fast 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  without  wavering, 
steadfastly  to  the  end. — Journal  of  Job  Scott, 
pp.  62-64. 


THESE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Jesus  was  the  first  great  teacher  of  mm 
who  showed  a  genuine  sympathy  for  child- 
ho  d — -perhaps  the  only  teacher  of  aniq 
uity  who  cared  for  childhood  as  such. 
Plato  treats  of  children  and  their  games, 
but  he  treats  them  from  the  stand  point  of 
a  publicist.  They  are  elements  not  to  be 
left  out  in  constructing  society.  Children, 
in  Plato's  eyes,  are  not  to  be  neglected, 
because  children  will  inevitably  come  to  be 
men  and  w^omen.  But  Jesus  was  the  first 
who  loved  childhood  for  the  sake  of  child- 
hood. In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  it 
is  the  main  endeavor  of  men  to  get  away 
from  childhood.  It  represents  immaturity  of 
body  and  mind,  ignorance  and  folly.  The 
ancients  esteemed  it  their  first  duty  to  put 
away  childish  things.  It  was  Jesus  who, 
seeking  to  bring  a  new  and  higher  develop- 
ment of  character,  perceived  that  there  was 
highest  manhood  ;  that  a  man  must,  indeed, 
set  back  again  toward  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  childhood  if  he  would  be  truly  a 
man.  Until  Jesus  Christ  the  world  had  no 
place  for  cliiidhood  in  its  thoughts.  When 
He  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
it  was  a  revelation. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  childhood  was 
an  unknown  land  to  the  modern  world.  Un- 
til the  nineteenth  century,  children  had  little 
place  in  art  or  literature.  Cherubs  there 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  all  heads  and  wings, 
but  flesh-and  blood  children  were  unknown. 
Shakespeare  created  everything  but  children, 
wnd  Milton  probably  thought  babies  only  fit 
to  be  handled  by  nursery-maids.  English 
literature  did  nt/t  make  any  very  cordial  ac 
quaintance  vvith  childien  until  its  latest 
stage.  There  were  a  few  children's  books  in 
the  last  century,  some  of  them  excelled  t,  as 
Sanford  and  Merton,  and  a  few  others. 
But  children  were  clearly  little  accounted  of 
in  booksellers' calculations  until  within  the 
range  of  our  own  time.  In  literature  and  in 
art  this  is  the  era  of  childhood.  Poetry  and 
genre  painiing  are  half-engrossed  wiih  the 
daings  of  children  ;  fairy-lore  and  mud-pies 
are  not  things  to  be  despised  now-  a  days. 
The  world  is  flooded  with  stories  for  boys  and 
tales  for  girls.  No  chromes  are  so  much 
sought  for  as  those  which  represent  children 
and  their  occupations.  ... 

But  there  are  yet  very  great  improvements 
to  be  made  in  the  Church's  treatn  ent  of 
childhood.  The  Sunday-school  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  is  too  narrow.  Its  chief 
work  should  not  be  to  teach  the  dry  facts  of 
Scripture  history  and  the  hard  formulas  of 
the  catechism.  Nor  is  even  the  excitation  of 
good  purposes  and  devout  emotions  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  ideal  of  what  the  Sunday-school 
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should  do  for  childhood.  Religion  is  not  a 
thing  by  itself.  It  has  to  do  with  the  whole 
life;  aiid  the  religion  of  the  Sunday  school 
should  concern  itself  with  all  the  duties  of  a 
child's  life.  Honesty  between  the  child  and 
his  playmate;  honesty  between  pupil  and 
teacher;  kindness  in  the  hon:ie ;  S;lt-control 
under  provocation,  are  all  duties  that  should 
be  taught  by  Sunday  school  teachers.  To  do 
tbis  the  teacher  must  have  a  quick  and  lively 
sympathy  with  the  pu[)ils,  and  a  social  as  well 
as  a  Sunday-school  acquaintance  with  them. 

Let  us  not  be  impatient  with  what  has 
been  done ;  but,  above  all,  let  us  not  for  a 
moment  dream  that  we  have  attained  to  any 
completeness.  It  will  some  dirj  come  to  pass 
that  the  Church  will  take  a  wider  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  childhood.  It  will  buy  not 
religious  books  alone,  but  a  good  secular  li 
brary.  It  will  crowd  out  vicious  and  over- 
exciting  literature  by  supplying  the  best  books 
and  papers.  Ev^ery  local  church  will  one 
day  keep  open  reading-parlors,  where  young 
men  who  have  not  pleasant  homes,  or  to  whom 
the  confinement  of  home  grows  irksome,  may 
gather  for  reading  and  conversation.  The 
time  is  coming  when  not  in  childhood  alone, 
but  in  the  dangerous  formative  period  of 
yo-uth,  the  Church  will  reach  out  a  hand  to 
help  its  Sunday-scholars.  And  the  ideal 
Church  is  one  that  cares  for  childhood  and 
youth  not  only  on  Sunday  and  in  the  matter 
of  its  religiousness,  but  in  every  relation, 
duty  and  interest  of  life. 

One  of  the  highest  results  of  the  Church's 
care  for  childhood  is  the  effect  upon  adult 
piety.  The  time  has  been  when  men  were 
not  instructed  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  a  little  child,  but  as  a  learned  theologian. 
A  neophyte  was  bewildered  with  profound 
explanations  of  the  difference  between  a  his- 
toiical  firfith  and  a  saving,  faith  ;  with  an  ele- 
phantine exegesis  of  hard  texts  relating  to  the 
mysteries  of  godliness.  But  the  necessities 
of  childhood,  its  simplicity  and  directness  to 
action,  have  had  their  influence  upon  our 
methods.  The  hard  stones  of  abstruse  defi- 
nition have  been  taken  out  of  the  road  that 
little  feet  may  not  stumble.-  Little  children 
have  shown  us  how  easy  it  is  to  enter  that 
gate  which,  if  it  is  narrow,  stands  ever  open 
to  him  who  will  enter  in.  This  labor  with 
children  has  tended  to  change  the  manner  of 
preaching;  the  minister  has  gotten  off  his 
stilts,  and  we  have  all  been  brought  nearer  to 
Christ  through  childhood. —  Christian  Union. 


The  human  heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a 
mill,  when  you  put  wheat  under  it  it  turns 
and  grinds  and  bruises  the  jvheat  to  flour.  If 
you  put  no  wheat  it  still  grinds  on  ;  but  then 
'tis  itself  it  grinds  and  wears  away. — Luther. 


An  Address  to  the  Teachers  in  First  day  Schools, 
read  at  a  Bucks  County  First  day  School 
Union. 

The  teachers  in  our  First  day  Schools  j  rob- 
ably  have  all  experienced  how  much  more 
important   life   is  than  death,  how  niuch 
grander  and  more  solemn  the  present  hour 
and  duty  than  the  dim  uncertain  Fast  in 
which  we  did  not  participate,  or  the  shadowy 
Future,  whose  veil  we  cannot  lift.    I  am 
anxious   that    our    individual  experiences 
should  be  revealed  to  the  young  minds  under 
our  charge,  that  we  may  store  them  with 
practical  moral  instruction  ;  teach  them  their 
individual  responsibility  and    p(Aver  —  the 
grandeur  of    self  control  and   self  sacrifice, 
rather  than  a  mechanical  preparation  for  a 
possible  death  and  a  distant  Heaven.  "The 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you,"  say,  the 
Scriptures  —  reiterated    by   all    who  have 
thought  on  the  subject.    Let  us  brace  these 
tender  hearts  and  untried  feet  to  oveicome 
the  unavoidable  temptations  of  life  rather 
than  store  their  minds  with  traditional  his- 
toric lore.    Shall  they  come  to  us  asking  for 
bread  and  we  give  them  stones?  Childhood 
has  its  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  temptations  to 
be  resisted,  passions  to  be  overcome,  just  as 
great  in  proportion  to  their  strength  as  are 
those  of  maturer  years.    How  can  we  tell 
w  hat  feelings  may  agitate  the  hearts  of  some 
of  the  class  as  they  draw  around  their  teacher 
for  instruction  and  comfort,  yearning  for  the 
solution  of  the  little  mysteries  of  their  life, 
perhaps  burning  with  a  bitter  sense  of  in- 
justice?    Shall  we   look   into  their  eager, 
hungry  eyes  and  tell  them  of  the  destruction 
of  the  world— the  journey  of  the  Israelites— 
the  genealogy  of  Abraham,  or  the  turning  of 
water  into  wine  ?    My  friends,  is  it  not  ci  uelly 
unwise?     Do  they  need  anything  but  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Beatitudes  ?  ^  I  trust  I 
do  not  undervalue  the  truths  contained  in  the 
Ancient  Book  ;  but  I  consider  them  like  the 
gold  found  in  California— so  scattered,  so 
covered  over  with  the  layers  orf  centuries, 
that  a  chilo's  eye  and  hand  can  hardly  extri- 
cate the  golden  ore.    Therefore  I  would  lead 
them  to  regions  nearer  home  where  truth,  love 
and  justice  are  more  easily  seen.    Teach  ihem 
to  read  their  own  hearts — to  love  their  cona- 
panions — to  fear  the   punishment  of  their 
conscience  ;  teach  them  that  "  Religion  \^  con- 
duct, and  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  our  life.]' 
Remember  to  instil  our  fundamental  princi- 
ple, thal^  inspiration  exists  now  as  freely  as  it 
did  2,000  years  ago,  and  that  if  they  try  to 
make  their  lives  sublime,  paths  will  be  re-^ 
vealed  to  them,  and  it  may  be  said  of  any  cf 
them,  as  of  our  beloved  Charles  Sumner — 
That  never  yet  to  Hebrew  seer 
A  clearer  voice  of  duty  came.  ' 
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The  simpler  we  can  make  religion  for  child- 
ren, the  more  we  can  make  it  a  thing  of  the 
present,  the  more  impressive  it  will  be,  and 
the  more  likely  to  bear  fruit.  Let  us  not 
turn  their  heads  backward,  but  open  their 
eyes  to  the  revelalicns  of  God's  love  and 
])Ower  in  leaf  and  bird,  in  water,  air  and  sky  ; 
in  the  insects  at  their  feet  and  the  sweet  per- 
fumes in  their  walks. 

God  is  not  far  from  those  who  see 
'With  the  pure  spirit's  tight, 

But  near,  and  in  the  very  reach 
Of  those  who  see  aright." 

Let  us  inculcate  the  idea  that  not  on  bended 
knees  or  in  reading  periodically  in  any  one 
book,  or  in  unfeeling  routine  of  any  kind, 
can  children  please  their  Heavenly  Father ; 
but  by  their  daily  acts,  by  the  book  they  lend, 
the  errand  cheerfully  performed,  the  cake  that 
is  shared,  the  little  unknown  sacrifices,  the 
temper  controlled  and  in  hundreds  of  ways, 
day  by  day,  they  can  make  their  lives  one 
grand  sweet  song."  .  C.  S.  W. 

Bristol,  6  mo.  20,  1874. 


Girls  do  not  always  know  their  power.  It 
is  far  greater  than  they  think  ;  and,  were  they 
true  and  brave  enough  to  exert  it,  they  might 
almost  in  a  generation  revolutionize  society 
about  them.  Exert  your  power  for  good  upon 
the  young  men  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
your  society.  Gentle  and  good,  be  also  brave 
and  true.  Try  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a 
woman — a  |-ure  and  good  woman — whose  life 
is  mighty  as  well  as  beautiful  in  its  maidenly 
dignity  and  attractive  loveliness.  Do  not  let 
it  seem  that  dress  and  frivolity  constitute  ycur 
only  thoughts ;  but  let  the  elevation  of  your 
chaj-acter  and  the  usefulness  of  your  life  lift 
up  the  man  that  walks  by  your  side.  Some 
of  you  are  in  intimate  associations,  which, 
under  exchanged  promises,  look  forward  to  a 
nearer  and  more  enduring  relation.  In  these 
hours  do  nothing  to  lower,  but  everything  to 
refine  and  ennoble  each  other's  character. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

From  the  Independent. 
THE  BENIGNANT  SPIRIT. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  a  continent  may  grow 
upon  a  reef  of  coral.  But  how  does  the  coral 
grow?  Who  would  imagine  that  ten  thou- 
sand gangs  of  tiny  laborers,  working  in  si- 
lence and  out  of  sight,  should  build  the  foun- 
dations of  forests  and  cornfields  for  the 
teeming  millions,  and  of  cities  and  harbors 
where  the  commerce  of  a  world  should  ride 
at  anchor?  So  it  is  with  the  pulsations 
of  a  benignant  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Noiseless,  unobtrusive,  unapplauded,  unap- 
preciated, it  works  beneath  the  surface  ;  yet 
ir  builds  that  vast  and  complicated  striictuie  I 


of  human  life  which  we  call  society.  It  is 
the  spiritual  cement  dropped  into  all  crevices 
which  makes  society  possible.  Thus  is  created 
the  solid  world  in  which  the  gifted  few,  by 
their  memorable  exploits,  make  history. 

Some  principles  respecting  the  exercise  of 
the  benignant  spirit  we  do  well  to  remember. 
One  is  that  no  man  lives  who  is  absolutely 
insensible  to  even  little  tokens  of  kindness 
and  of  unkindness.  Not  the  most  rude  and 
ignorant,  not  the  most  indurate  and  guilty. 
Even  insane  ferocity  yields  to  a  soft  hand  on 
the  forehead  and  a  woman's  voice  in  the  ear. 
The  churlish  act  you  suffer  yourself  to  do,  be 
it  ever  so  trivial  ;  the  acrid  feeling  you  ex- 
hibit, though  but  for  a  moment;  the  petulant 
word  you  drop  hastily  from  your  lips;  the 
spiteful  look  you  give  in  your  temporary  an- 
ger, reaches  always  some  heart  that  feels  it. 
Nor  is  it  less  eftectual  in  giving  pain  because 
it  may  provoke  its  like  in  return.  The  wor&t 
of  it  is  that  it  reproduces  itself.  Thus  it  swells 
a  common  stock  of  malevolence.  Noihing  eke 
breeds  so  inordinately  as  a  malign  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  never  know  how 
much  we  add  to  the  great  deep  of  human  joy 
if  we  keep  fresh  and  sweet  and  flowing  our  own 
little  rivulet  of  fellow-feeling  with  our  race. 
We  ma}''  soothe  thus  a  va&t  amount  of  silent 
suffering.  We  may  relieve  rankling  suspi- 
cions of  human  nature.  We  may  soften  a 
great  many  flinty  thoughts  of  Gcd.  We  may 
reflect  the  light  of  heaven  on  many  cheerless 
death  beds.  Our  record  in  all  this  must  be 
among  ihe  unwritten  pages  of  our  history; 
but  not  a  solitary  heart  will  come  under,  our 
look  even  without  being  made  happier  and 
better.  A  benignant  eye  is  a  perpetual  bene- 
diction. 

It  is  a  vital  matter,  also,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  msnkind  ra-e  by  nature  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  specially  dependent  on  the  mi- 
nor benignities  of  life,  either  for  their  happi- 
nesss  or  for  the  best  developments  of  their 
character.  .... 

So  with  children,  you  can  make  them  mis- 
erable, and,  therefore,  wilful  and  depraved, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  snarls  of  a  crabbed 
temper.  Religious  faith  nestles  for  a  long 
time  in  the  bosom  of  the  filial  iu&tinct.  At 
a  very  early  age  the  natural  trust  of  children 
in  religion  may  rust  away  under  tlie  rorrosion 
of  parental  selfishness.  Look  out  for  little 
skeptics  in  unhappy  homes.  Goethe  says 
that  at  the  age  of  seven  years  he  had  learned 
to  doubt  God's  existence.  To  a  child's  faith 
father  and  mother  arep'ctures  of  God.  What 
they  are  He  is,  to  infantile  thought.  Trust 
in  Him  cannot  long  oul^live  trust  in  them. 

The   benignant  spirit  should  soften  our 
treatment  of  certain  innocent  idiosyncrasies  ^ 
of  men.    We  all  have  idiosyncracies  which 
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are  not  amiable  and  yet  are  not  vices.  They 
grow  out  of  gnarls  in  the  grain  of  our  structure, 
of  which  for  the  most  part  we  are  unconscious. 
One  man  speaks  when  to  you  silence  would 
be  the  golden  gift.  Another  is  silent  when 
to  you  it  would  be  dishonor"  not  to  speak. 
Another  says  the  thing  which  you  w^ould  think 
yourself  foolish  for  saying. 

•  •  •  .  >  , 

Why  should  we  not  indulge  in  other  men 
their  peculiarities  of  character  and  habit  as 
heartily  as  we  push  for  room  to  our  own  ? 
Tbey  have  as  much  right  to  their  individual- 
ity as  we  have  to  ours.  Who  shall  say  that,  to 
the  next  higher  order  of  intelligence  above  us, 
theirs  is  not  as  respectable  as  ours  ?  We  must 
make  way  for  all  our  individualities  to  play 
without  jostling  each  other.  We  must  inter- 
change good  naturedly  our  oddities  and  quid- 
dities, consenting  to  laugh  and  be  laughed  at. 
We  must  draw  ourselves  within  a  more  mod- 
est compass,  and  not  scramble  lor  all  the  play- 
ground, nor  for  the  centre  of  it,  nor  for  the 
shady  corner  of  it,  when  other  children  have 
the  same  right  to  it  that  we  have. 

Still  more  genially  should  a  benign  spirit 
mollify  our  judgment  of  the  moral  character 
of  men.  We  call  it  charity,  and  are  apt  to 
take  on  secret  airs  of  goodues^s,  if  we  judge  and 
speak  kindly  of  our  fellows.  But  what  is 
this  more  than  the  very  alphabet  of  human 
wisdom?  Do  not  even  publicans  the  same? 
Why  should  we  move  through  the  world 
always  on  the  wings  of  distrust?  This  earth 
is  not  a  city  of  lepers.  We  need  only  healthy 
souls  ourselves  to  enable  us  to  see  and  enjoy 
a  vast  amount  of  moral  health  and  beauty  in 
the  souls  of  our  neighbors.  Till  we  have 
■evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  are  safe  in  pre 
suming  a  great  deal  on  the  strength  of  human 
virtue.  That  the  world  is  not  depopulated 
after  six  thousand  years  of  history  is  proof 
conclusive  that  a  vast  amount  of  that  anti- 
septic must  be  circulating  along  its  highways 
and  purifying  its  homes.  Benignity  does  not 
stultify  common  sense  by  believing  that  black 
is  white,  but  it  does  claim,  aud  justly,  that 
sweeping  denunciations  of  human  nature  are 
never  true.  They  cannot  be  so  outside  of  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  is  a  world  of 
moral  reprieve.  No  n^an  lives  in  it  who  has 
not  something  in  him  that  deserves  our  trust. 
Though  fallen,  every  soul  has  an  open  eye 
toward  heaven,  an  open  ear  to  heavenly 
voices.  It  may  not  be  the  love  of  God  ;  it 
may  not  be  anything  which  fits  a  man  for 
God's  presence ;  but  it  is  something  of  that 
which  Jesus  saw  in  the  young  man  of  great 
possessions,  and  for  which  he  loved  him. 
Wherever  we  can  find  that,  we  find  something 
that  is  worthy  of  our  benignant  judgment. 
We  may  safely  trust  anything  that  our  Lord 


has  loved.  Natural  conscience,  social  affec- 
tions, humane  sensibilities,  the  instinct  of 
honor  —  these  are  priceless  auxiliaries  of 
Divine  Grace.  Such  golden  nuggets  are  in 
the  toughest  quartz  of  human  character.  A 
benign  spirit  will  search  long  for  them,  even 
when  it  cannot  hope  to  find  the  gem  of  divine 
purity. — Frof.  Austin  Fheljis. 


In  Patience  Possess  Ye  Your  Souls. — - 
The  soul  looses  command  of  itself  when  it  i3 
impatient ;  whereas,  when  it  submits,  without 
a  murmur,  it  possesses  itself  in  peace,  and 
God  is  with  it.  To  be  impatient  is  to  desire 
what  we  have  not,  and  not  to  desire  what  we 
have.  An  impatient  soul  is  a  prey  to  passions 
unrestrained,  either  by  reason  or  faith.  What 
weakness,  what  delusion !  When  we  acqui- 
esce in  an  evil,  it  is  no  longer  such.  Why 
make  a  real  calamity  of  it  by  resistance? 
Peace  does  not  dwell  in  outward  things,  but 
within  the  soul.  We  may  preserve  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  bitterest  pain,  if  our  will  remains 
firm  and  submissive.  Peace  in  this  life  springs 
from  acquiescence  even  in  disagreeable  things^ 
not  in  an  exemption  from  suffering. — Fenelon. 

I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  com- 
manded them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt 
offerings  or  sacrifices:  But  this  thing  com- 
manded I  them,  saying,  obey  my  voice,  and  I 
will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people: 
and  walk  ye  all  the  ways  that  I  have  com- 
manded you,  that  it  may  be  well  unto  you. — 
Jer.  vii,  22-23. 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 

helenium  hoopesii. — (  Gray.) 

In  No.  16  of  the  "Intelligencer"  is  given, 
over  the  signature  of  L.  J.  R.,  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend, 
Joshua  Hoopes,  in  which,  however,  occurs  an 
observation  with  reference  to  the  above 
named  plant  requiring  some  correction.  The 
seed  of  this  plant  was  sent  originally  to  me, 
in  1861,  by  Thomas  Hoopes,  Jr.,  from  Pike's 
Peak,  where  he  obtained  it,  and  under  the 
auspicious  care  of  S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  of 
Westchester,  fine  specimens  of  plants  were 
produced  and  came  to  maturity.  Supposing 
it  to  be  a  Helenium,  and  a  new  species,  I  sent 
specimens  to  Prof.  Gray,  proposing  the  spe- 
cific name  referred  to,  in  allusion  to  its  dis- 
coverer. In  his  reply,  by  letter,  he  remarked, 
"The  plant  from  Pike's  Pe^k  is  new  to  me, 
I  believe,  and  although  anomalous  in  having 
such  large  flowers  for  the  head,  it  may  well  be  a 
Helenium  Siud  take  the  name  you  propose." 

For  a  description  of  this  plant,  see  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  published  Third  month,  1863,  also 
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the  late  synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado. 

There  was  a  plant  found,  I  think,  in  Texas, 
by  Buckley,  which  he  regarded  as  a  new 
genus,  and  named  by  him  Hoopsea,  in  honor 
of  Joshua  Hoopes,  whose  indefatigable  re- 
searches in  the  Botany  of  his  native  county 
well  entitled  him  to  such  a  compliment  ;  but 
a  closer  investigation  by  Prot.  Gray  deter- 
mined its  true  position  under  an  old  genus, 
so  that  according  to  botanical  rule  the  name 
proposed  by  Buckley  had  to  be  rejected. 

Halliday  Jackson. 

West  Goshen,  Pa.,  Sixth  mo.  15,  1874. 

Oh,  the  anguish  of  that  thought  that  we 
can  never  atone  to  our  dead  for  the  stinted 
affection  we  gave  them,  for  the  light  answer 
we  returned  to  their  plaints  or  their  pleadings, 
for  the  little  reverence  we  showed  to  that 
sacred  human  soul  that  lived  so  close  to  us, 
and  was  the  divinest  thing  God  had  given  us 
to  know. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1874. 


"Am  I  MY  Brother's  Keeper" — Social 
Obligations. — We  have  been  somewhat  pain- 
fully impressed  with  the  thought  that,  in  a 
measure  we  practically  ignore  our  social  du 
ties,  perhaps  unconsciously,  even  when  we  are 
not  derelict  in  the  pertbrraance  of  those 
termed  religious.  But,  as  we  write,  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  this 
implied  distinction,  believing  that  any  ser- 
vice by  which  we  can  be  helpful  one  to  an- 
other, must  be  classed  among  our  highest 
duties. 

The  enquiry  left  on  record,  as  made  to  Cain, 
"  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?"  was  evasive- 
ly answered,  doubtless  because  of  a  sense  of 
wrong  done  to  his  brother,  "Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?" 

In  this  case  there  had  been  a  palpable 
wrong  committed,  even  to  the  taking  away  of 
the  natural  life ;  but  there  are  other  wrongs 
perhaps  equally  great,  though  not  equally 
cognizable — wrongs  of  omission.  Did  we 
fully  recognize  our  social  obligations,  we 
would  much  more  often  and  much  more  fully 
acquaint  ourselves  with  our  brother's  con- 
dition and  feelings,  both  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally. 

Such  manifestation  of  brotherly  interest 


should  especially  be  found  in  active  exercise 
among  a  people  professing  to  receive  the 
Scripture  testimony,  "  One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  And 
in  no  direction  could  such  manifestation  be 
turned  more  profitably,  whether  in  view  of 
individual  or  society  advantage,  than  towards 
our  young  members. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  excused  if  we  bring 
especially  into  view  our  young  men  who, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  are  often 
separated  from  their  natural  guardians,  even 
early  in  life.  Such  should  certainly  have  the 
benefit  of  Society  care  ;  and  we  fully  believe 
an  evidence  of  parental  interest  would  be  very 
preserving  to  many  of  these. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  in- 
terest can  be  shown,  but  none,  perhaps,  so 
easily  available,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
seldom  used,  as  the  formation  of  small  parlor 
reading-circles,  to  which  those  can  have  access 
who,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  are  much 
debarred  from  such  social  enjoyments.  These 
enjoyments  would  have  a  peculiar  zest  after 
the  day's  confinement  to  a  close  working 
room,  office  or  store;  and  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  reading  matter,  might  be  made 
instructiva  as  well  as  interesting.  Those  who 
are  alone  in  our  large  cities  would  also  be 
gladdened  and  encouraged,  and  perhaps  often 
preserved  from  hurtful  associations,  by  invi- 
tations to  join  these  family  circles.  There 
are  those  who  have  thus  offered  the  hospital- 
ities of  their  home  at  their  evening  meal  to 
their  young  friends,  appropriating  one  even- 
ing each  week,  and  the  result  has  been  mu- 
tually pleasant. 

We  would  encourage  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  This  little  act  of  kindness  may 
prove  a  seed  sown  on  good  ground,  the  yield 
of  which  may  be  an  hundred  fold. 

Since  we  have  been  dwelling  under  this 
concern,  we  have  read  with  interest  and  ap- 
proval the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  touching  this  matter.  We  make  the 
following  extract : 

W.  White  said  that  the  subject  of  pastoral  care 
needed  the  close  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
He  would  take  no  exception  to  the  use  of  the  word 
pastoral.  He  thought  none  of  us  desired  any  new 
offices  to  be  instituted — rather  the  right  fulfilment 
of  those  offices  which  now  exist.    He  had  spoken  a 
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good  deal  to  young  men,  and  would  fay  that  if  there 
was  one  complaint  more  than  another  which  they 
brought,  it  was  that  they  had  often  felt  for  them- 
selves the  want  of  this  spiritual  oversight  and  pas- 
toral care.  He  hoped  we  might  put  their  true 
spiritual  meaning  on  the  offices  of  Elder  and  Over, 
seer.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "Overseer"  had 
been  very  much  lost  and  altered,  it  had  almost 
sunk  to  that  of  a  kind  of  policeman.  The  Overseers 
ought  fo  have  a  general  oversight  over  cur  mem- 
bers. If  we  could  bring  the  word  back  to  the 
meaning  which  it  had  in  past  time,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  would  have  done  no  small  work  in  this  re- 
spect. The  very  object  of  our  associating  together 
was  mutual  help.  Each  member  had  a  responsi- 
bility regarding  others  which  we  could  not  shake 
off;  each  meeting  had  a  responsibility  in  the  pas- 
toral care  and  oversight  of  its  members,  and  this 
care  and  oversight  ought  to  be  performed  under 
suitable  arrangement.  He  did  not  propose  that  our 
organization  of  officers  should  be  changed,  but  that 
their  functions  should  be  properly  fulfilled. 

J.  Hodgkin  referred  to  the  fear  some  had  felt  lest 
the  words  "  pastoral  care  "  should  give  too  official 
a  look  to  this  paragraph.  He  was,  however,  in- 
clined to  think  that  ic  was  pretty  free  from  this  ob- 
jection. Visits  to  our  members  on  religious  con- 
cern were  much  more  abundant  a  few  years  back 
than  now  :  they  used  to  constitute,  he  thought,  a 
better  carrying  out  of  pastoral  care  than  was  to  be 
found  in  any  other  section  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  ffclt,  in  looking  at  the  subject  in  its  comprehen- 
sive character,  that  where  this  concern  of  visiting 
families  was  laid  upon  ministers,  it  was  the  best 
kind  of  pastoral  care  to  be  found.  Bat  besides 
this,  there  was  in  and  around  our  own  homes  a  ser- 
vice of  a  somewhat  different  kind — one  that  did  not 
so  much  imply  a  spiritual  perception  of  the  states  of 
those  visited,  as  did  the  .former  :  he  referred  to  the 
notice  and  visiting  of  Friends  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood. This  belonged  more  to  the  true  functions  of 
oversight — the  nurture  of  the  flock.  There  was  a 
rather  more  continuous  duty  wanted  in  this  Church 
than  was  generally  found  ;  for  instead  of  throwing 
this  duty  of  pastoral  care  upon  a  pastor,  rec'or,  or 
minister,  we  throw  it  upon  the  overseers.  So  it 
behoved  us  to  look  what  might  be  performed  by 
meetings,  committees,  overseers,  &c.,  that  should 
ensure  this  care.  He  had  felt  the  preciousness  of 
this  service  in  some  places,  and  the  need  of  it  in 
others.  Visits  were  especially  required  by  the  aged, 
the  sick,  and  the  infirm.  He  was  prepared,  in  no 
official  sense,  to  accept  the  word  pastoral  care  ;  but 
if  it  be  found  to  tend  towards  anything  approaching 
to  the  oue-raan  system,  let  it  be  done  away  with. 

Marriage  Wallis  thought  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  have  a  concern  for  this  care  and  oversight 
coming  before  our  Monthly  Meetings  from  time  to 
time.  He  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  excel- 
lent thing  than  to  have  a  meeting  settling  down  to 
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consider  the  state  of  our  young  members,  or  the 
state  of  the  attenders  of  our  meetings.  In  a  meet- 
ing with  a  great  number  of  attenders,  as  in  bis  own 
meeting,  the  attenders  needed  to  be  approached  at 
different  times  and  in  different  ways.  They  bad 
found  it  most  effectual  to  invite  them  in  little  social 
gatherings,  six  or  (  ight  at  a  time — turning  the  con- 
versation, if  possible,  on  the  prinbiples  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  and  on  the  grounds  of  our  beli<  t". 
This  seemed  to  him  to  exemplify  what  pastoral  care 
was.  If  the  Monthly  Meetings  were  to  take  this 
question  up  continuously,  they  would  largi  ly  add  to 
the  life  of  the  meeting. 

H.  Pease  would  like  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  did  not 
include  any  arrangement  for  public  religious  '.eathing. 

I.  Brown  remarked  it  was  singular  how  some 
words  became  narrowed  up  in  their  meaning,  espec- 
ially religious  and  ecclesiastical  words.  This  had 
been  the  case  with  the  phrase,  "  pastoral  care." 
It  behoved  us  to  see  that  pastoral  care  was  no  more 
neglected  by  us  than  by  others,  although  we  did 
not  invest  one  man  with  the  responsibility.  He 
had  sometimes  looked  about  for  a  substitute  for  the 
term  pastoral,  but  he  could  find  none  but  shepherd- 
ing, and  this  was  no  improvement.  Then  as  re- 
gards arrangement:  we  had  suffered  loss  by  our 
fear,  he  might  almost  say  our  dread,  of  the  word 
arrangement.  We  must  have  arrangement,  whatever 
business  we  are  about,  be  it  religious,  philanthropic, 
or  secular.  Then,  again,  by  suffering  ourselves 
to  regard  our  economy  too  much  as  a  democracy, 
we  had  got  harm.  He  did  rejoice  in  the  liberty 
and  equality  granted  to  all  our  members  :  he  re- 
joiced that  in  this  large  meeting  all,  whatever  be 
their  age  or  position  in  the  Church,  bad  an  equal 
right  to  express  their  views.  But,  at  the  Sr.me  lime, 
this  equality  ought  to  exist,  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren."  We  take  Christ  for  our  Head; 
but  we  must  cot  forget  that  He  has  given  some 
apostles,  some  prophets,  some  teacher?,  &c.,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.  We  were  not  to  think  that 
He  would  be  our  Lord  without  His  appointin?  un- 
der-shepherds  to  take  care  of  the  flock.  This  is 
His  good  will,  and  these  appointments  necessitate 
arrangements  ;  therefore  he  did  not  feel  uncomfort- 
able about  the  word.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
we  had  not  quite  sufficient  organization  amongst  us 
for  the  good  of  the  Church.  If  we  worked  more  to- 
gether, putting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  should 
prosper  more;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
arrangement.  We  had  individualized  all  our  re- 
ligious exercises,  and  thrown  it  upon  individual  re- 
sporisibility. 

We  give  place  to  an  address  read  at  a 
Bucks  County  First  day  School  Union.  We 
recognize  and  have  sympathy  with  the  con- 
cern of  the  writer,  but  think  that  in  the  de- 
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sire  to  impress  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
present,  the  value  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  is  too  much  depreciated.  A  faithful  dis- 
charge of  daily  duties  is,  no  doubt,  a  passport 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Peace ;  but  is  it  not  well 
also  to  bring  into  view  the  joys  of  the  future, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are 
abundantly  realized  by  those  who  work  right- 
eousness, and  love  God  with  the  whole  heart. 

MARRIED. 

EVES— JOHN"— At  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Haanah  R.  John,  Milierville,  Columbia  Go  , 
Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1874,  with  the 
approbation  of  Fishing  Greek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Chaudlee  R.  Eyes,  eon  of  George  F.  E^es,  to  Sarah 
E.  John. 


DIED. 

WRIGHT.— In  River  View,  Kansas,  Sixth  month 
131st,  1874,  Rachel  Wright,  in  the  65th  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting, 
Virginia. 

THATCHER.— On  the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1874, 
Lydia  W.,  wife  of  Isaac  Thatcher,  and  daughter  of 
ihe  late  Jesse  Williams,  in  the  54ih  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  kind 
and  amiable  disposition  endeared  her  to  many.  She 
was  guarded  in  her  conversation,  careful  to  let 
nothing  fall  from  her  lips  that  would  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one.  Towards  the  erring  she  was 
charitable  and  forgiving,  more  ready  to  pity  than  to 
blame.  The  sick  and  afflicted  claimed  her  deepest 
sympathy,  and  as  long  as  her  health  permitted  she 
was  frequently  engaged  in  administering  to  their 
comfort. 

WHITELOCK.— At  her  residence  in  Frankford, 
on  the  4ih  of  Sixth  month,  1874,  Mary  Whitelock, 
aged  63  years  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

JONES.— On  First-day  the  12th  instant,  Samuel 
Jones,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
R  idnor  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
No.  7. 

The  ancient  city  of  Dart,  the  oldest  and  once 
the  wealthiest  commercial  city  in  Holland,  is 
next  passed,  and  we  wish  for  two  or  three  hours 
to  look  upon  some  of  the  antiquities  of  this  town 
which  may  in  some  sense  be  called  the  cradle 
of  the  Dutch  Eepublic.  In  1574  the  fir^t 
assembly  of  the  Independent  States  of  Hol- 
land was  held  here,  and  from  this  resulted 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  place  where  the  Protestant 
Synod  was  held,  which  determined  the  doc- 
trines to  be  taught,  and  the  laws  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  But 
our  little  steamer  only  paused  a  minute  at  the 
wharf,  and  then  in  one  hour  more  we  were 
landed  on  the  Boompjes  (quays)  at  Rotter- 
dam. 


The  triangular  city  of  canals  looks  quit< 
pleasant  in  the  evening  light,  and  we  hav( 
Jeisure  to  examine  with  admiring  interest  th( 
handsome  quay  which  derives  its  name  fron: 
the  fine  avenue  of  trees  with  which  it  i: 
adorned.  It  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mik' 
along  the  Maas,  and  is  a  very  attractive  lo- 
cality. Great  merchant  ships  engaged  in  the 
India  trade  lie  along  the  wharves,  and  in  the 
canals,  even,  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
the  scene  is  busy  and  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. One  would  expect  that  a  city  so  ac- 
tively engaged  in  traffic  would  hardly  find 
time  to  keep  all  things  neat  and  tidy  within 
her  borders ;  but  Rotterdam  is  kept  thor- 
oughly swept  and  dusted,  though  notably  de- 
void of  ornament. 

The  illustrious  Erasmus  was  a  citizen  of 
Rotterdam,  and  his  house,  adorned  by  a 
small  statue,  is  said  to  have  borne  this  in- 
scription "  Hac  est  parva  domus,  magnus 
qua  natus  Erasmus."  We  readily  found  the 
house,  which  is  now  used  as  a  tavern,  and 
there  was  the  little  statue  of  the  philosopher 
in  a  niche  about  half  way  up  the  front,  but 
the  inscription  must  have  been  effaced  ;  and 
no  wise  words  were  to  be  read  but  the  tavern 
sign  in  Dutch.  An  insignificant  bronze  statue 
of  him  stands  in  the  Groote  market,  facing  a 
marble  statue  of  the  king  of  Holland;  but 
neither  the  size  nor  the  beauty  of  the  work 
do  much  honor  to  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

The  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  this  city  is  built,  is  indicated  by  the 
sinking  of  the  foundation  of  many  of  the 
houses.  The  walls  slanted  outward  towards 
the  street,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  stories  over- 
hung the  ground  floor  several  xeet,  it  would 
seem.  But  the  style  of  building  is  ex- 
ceedingly substantial ;  the  walls  are  thick 
and  strong,  and  the  beams  are  mighty,  so 
the  toppling  houses  do  not  fall,  but  only  lean 
over  and  idly  threaten  the  passer. 

Rotterdam  is  building  a  massive  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Maas,  and  continuing  it  on 
huge  piers  of  stone  across  the  whole  city  ; 
but  at  present  the  piers  alone  are  there,  look- 
ing something  like  ruins  of  past  greatness, 
instead  of  prophecies  of  future  good. 

A  troublesome  and  needless  commissionaire 
insists  on  following  us  through  the  street,  and 
gives  a  torrent  of  unasked  information  in 
Dutch,  which  is  not  comprehensible.  We 
say,  "  no,  no  !"  and  wave  him  off,  but  still  he 
comes — ugly  and  persistent.  Here  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  enter  its 
portals,  waiving  our  unwelcome  follower  with 
energetic  protest,  but  in  he  comes,  jabbering 
his  Dutch.  Here  we  face  our  pursuer,  and, 
by  solemn  and  stern  gesture,  and  by  earn- 
est appeal  to  the  concierge,  we  were  freed 
from  him.     The  faithful  guide  book  is  help 
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"^'enough  in  any  such  city  as  Rotterdam,  and 
it  is  a  real  annoyance  to  travellers  in  these 
towns  to  have  rudely-persistent  guides  seek  to 
?^take  possession  of  one.  No  such  annoyance 
l^  is  experienced  in  Paris,  where  the  polite 
gen  d'  arme  is  always  at  hand  to  give  informa- 
lion  if  it  is  needed,  and  one  might  stop  and 
consult  the  guide  book  at  every  turning  with- 
out  being  thus  taken  in  tow. 

The  pleasantest  moment  at  Rotterdam  is 
^'  that  in  which  we  take  our  departure  for 
^"  Delft  and  the  Hague.     Again  we  take  the 
^  canal  steamboat  in  preference  to  the  swifter 
•^  railway   train,   and  float  calmly   out  be- 
^'  tween  the  shaded  dykes  into  the  soft,  green 
meadows   once     more.      Mgre  wind-mills 
moving  their  wings  gently  in  the  sea  breeze, 
more  trauquil  cows  such  as  Paul  Potter  loved 
^  to  paint,  feeding  by  the  still  waters,  more 
soft,  rich-tinted  cloud  masses,  and  the  after- 
^  noon  passes  all  too  quickly.     The  steamboat 
J  touches  the  wharf  at  Delft,  and  we  are  landed 
^  in  this  quiet  city  to  proceed  by  rail  to  the 
^  Hague.  We  have  just  come  from  busy,  com- 
[  mercial  Rotterdam,  and  it  is  a  strauge  con- 
'  trast  to  see  here  the  spacious  canals  through 
'  the  city  quite  unobstructed  by  traffic,  and  all 
'  evidences  of  activity  wanting.     The  town  is 
^  sadly  memorable  as  the  place  where  William 
'  the  Silent  was  murdered  in  1584.     We  have 
■  only  time  to  walk  to  the  railway  station,  get 
our  trunks  weighe<l,  and  then  procure  tickets 
to  the  Hague.    It  is  the  first  railway  ride  we 
'  have  taken  in  Holland,  and  we  are  interested 
to  have  this  closer  view  of  the  vegetation 
which  crowds  every  inch  of  ihe  soil.  Even 
the  surface  of  the  ditches  is  covered  with  an 
aquatic  floating  plant  in  bloom,  and  the  yel- 
low ivies  and  crimson  poppy,  with  myriads 
of  flowering  plants  less  familiar,  give  pleas- 
ing diversity  to  the  carpet  of  green.    I  know 
now  where  the  Dutch  painters  learned  such 
rich  and  soft  tints  in  their  pictures,  and  such 
exceeding  minuteness  in  detail — it  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  Fatherland.     The  trip  is 
interrupted  by  but  one  stoppage,  th3t  of 
Ryjswiyk,  memorable  as  the   place  where 
peace    was    concluded    between  England, 
France,  Holland,  Germany  and  Spain,  in 
1697.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  are  in  the 
pleasant  capital  of  Holland,  for  centuries  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  Dutch  princes. 

Its  Dutch  name,  '8  Gravenhage,  means 
"the  count's  enclosure,  or  hedge,"  and  this 
place  was  originally  only  a  hunting  seat  of 
the  counts  of  Holland.  Hence  its  name.  Its 
broad,  handsome  streets,  lofty,  substantial 
houses,  and  spacious,  imposing  squares,  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  again  approaching  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  prince  and  his  court.  We 
choose  our  quarters  in  the  centre  of  the  hand- 
some little  city,  at  the  Hotel  du  Vieux  Doe- 


len.  This  is  one  of  the  historic  houses  of 
the  city,  having  been  founded,  in  1407,  as  a 
place  of  meeting  for  a  brotherhood  of  archers. 
It  is  a  delightful  place  of  rest,  having  all  the 
desirable  features  to  be  found  in  any  hotel, 
and  the  quiet  family  feeling  so  often  entirely 
wanting  in  the  hostelry. 

It  seems  strange  to  be  lodged  in  a  mansion 
claiming  to  be  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
to  have  been  a  place  of  banqueting  for  the 
princes,  statesmen  and  warriors  of  a  past  age, 
and  to  look  out  from  the  broad  windows  r)f  our 
apartments  on  a  field  of  tournaments.  Peace- 
ful enough  is  the  field  of  mimic  warfare  now, 
shadowed  by  its  lofty  trees,  and  enlivened  by 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  throngs  of  citizens 
who  promenade  its  stately  avenues.  It  is  the 
birthday  of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and  a  fes- 
tive occasion  for  the  people,  After  dinner 
our  entertainers  advise  a  walk  to  the  Bo8ch 
(wood),  only  five  minutes'  distance,  where 
there  is  to  be  an  illumination  throughout  the 
evening,  ending  with  a  fine  exhibition  of  fire- 
works. There  is  yet  daylight,  and  we  repair 
to  the  place  of  the  proposed  celebration.  A 
long  avenue  of  stately  elms  leads  us  to  a  wide 
green  field,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
forest.  This  is  called  the  Maliebaan,  and  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  many  thousands 
of  spectators  without  any  need  of  crowding. 
A  pretty  pavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
royal  family,  a  larger  one  for  the  use  of  other 
spectators,  and  one  for  musicians,  were  pre- 
pared, and  as  we  stood  in  the  midst  and  spec- 
ulated on  the  probabilities  of  the  evening, 
the  lanterns  in  the  Bosch  began  to  gleam  out 
and  the  people  to  gather  on  the  green.  A 
number  of  houses  of  refreshment  on  one  side 
of  the  Maliebaan  dispensed  cakes  and  wine 
to  those  who  desired,  and  furnished  chairs 
and  footstools  to  such  as  we,  who  required  no 
other  comfort  at  their  hands.  And  now  the 
multitude  comes,  and  the  marvel  is  that  the 
small  city  of  Hague  can  pour  out  so  great  a 
number,  even  to  do  honor  to  the  good  queen. 
There  are  many  little  tables  in  the  green,  un- 
der the  lanterns,  and  family  parties  take  pos- 
session of  thein  by  turns,  seeming  to  enjoy 
exceedingly  the  simple  viands  which  are  set 
before  thetn.  Entire  decorum  and  temper- 
ance reigned  as  well  as  good  humor,  and  as 
we  were  very  near  our  hotel  it  seemed  quite 
possible  to  remain  among  the  cheery  multitude 
through  the  evening,  and  so  stand  a  chance 
of  seeing  the  king  and  queen  of  this  laud  of 
canals  and  dykes. 

At  length  the  fireworks  commence  in  front 
of  the  royal  pavilion,  but  no  royal  people  are 
there  to  enjoy  the  display.  Plenty  of  ordinary 
mortals  assembled,  but  we  were  quite  disap- 
pointed in  our  adventure,  inasmuch  as  these 
mysterious  descendants  of  the  historic  house  of 
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Orange  came  not,  and  v,e  retired  amid  the 
miiliitude  at  the  hotel. 

A  visit  to  the  States  Gecerai  of  Holland, 
now  holding  its  sessions  at  Hague,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  of  our  sojourn. 
Thtre  are  two  houses  in  the  Dutch  Legisla- 
ture, corresponding  to  the  English  Commons 
and  Lords ;  but  the  Commons  alone  were  in 
session  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  A  noble- 
looking  body  of  self-poised,  dignified  mn 
were  debating  in  their  native  language,  and 
all  were  attentive  and  courteous  to  one  another. 
The  order  seemed  perfect,  and,  although  not 
understanding  anything  spoken,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  observe,  for  a  little  time,  these 
calm,  hroad-headid,  intellectual  sons  of  heroic 
sires,  in  council.  It  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  stormy,  impetuous  French  Assembly, 
and  a  most  pleasiug  one.  During  our  stay  a 
vote  was  taken  by  calling  the  roll,  and,  al- 
though there  was  wide  awake  attention  and 
undoubted  interest,  the  utmost  calmness  of 
demeanor  was  maintained.  Their  hall  of 
meeting  was  in  the  Binnenhof,  an  ancient 
series  of  governmental  buildings,  enclosing  a 
court  yard,  and  the  time-worn  chapel,  gate- 
ways, towers  and  arches  reminded  us  forcibly 
of  the  fierce  scenes  here  enacted.  Here  was 
executed,  on  a  scaffold  in  the  court-yard,  the 
noble-minded  statesman,  John  van  Oldenbar- 
neveld,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
lie.  He  w^as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  having  presumed  to 
differ  in  opinion  on  certain  points  of  faith 
ficm  his  Calvinistic  brethren,  and  having 
held  political  views  offensive  to  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  the  stadlholder.  He  favored  perfect 
tolerance;  but  this  just  principle  was  not 
understood  in  his  age,  except  by  a  few  spe- 
cially enlightened  minds,  and  Oldenbarneveld 
was  condemned  to  death  in  1619,  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year,  "  for  having  conspired  to 
dismember  the  States  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  greatly  troubled  God's  church." 

Passing  out  of  one  cf  the  gates  of  theBinen- 
hof,  over  what  was  once  a  moat,  but  now  a 
smooth  pave,  we  approach  the  Mauritshuis,  a 
public  museum,  open  to  all  comers.  Here  is 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  of  the  Dutch, 
Spanish  and  Italian  schools,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  excellence.  Rembrandt's  school 
of  anati  my  is  certainly  a  wonderful  wM)rk 
inasmuch  as  a  life  size  dead  body  occupies  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  with  which  the 
dis^^ector's  knife  is  bus}^  and  yet  the  observer 
scarcely  sees  it,  being  so  powerfully  attracted 
by  the  noble  face  of  the  teacher  who  is  ex- 
plaining the  anatomy  of  the  human  arm  to  a 
group  of  interested  listeners.  As  we  look  the 
living  men  rivet  the  attention  of  the  gazer, 
not  the  livid  corpse  before  them. 

Walking  through  these  galleries  I  often 


regret  that  more  of  our  young  people  of  artistic 
tattes  a?]d  tendencies  cannot  enjoy  the  privi 
lege  of  seeing  these  masterly  delineations  of 
every  noble  and  ignoble  emotion,  and  of  every 
form  of  beauty,  real  and  ideal.  Perhaps  the 
days  will  come  when  our  own  country  shall 
gather  masterpieces  of  art,  the  work  of  her 
own  i  ons  and  daughters,  as  a  perpetual  feast  to 
all  people  and  all  times. 

One  bright  morning  we  tcok  a  carriage 
drive  to  the  Huis  ten  Bosch  (house  in  the 
wood),  a  royal  villa  erected  by  the  widow  of 
Prince  Frederic  Henry  of  Orange  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  the  stadiholder  of  the  Nether 
lands  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  It  is  now 
the  special  home  of  the  Queen,  while  the 
King  has  a  palace  in  the  Hague.  The  beautiful 
apartments  are  adorned  by  many  gifts  of  rich 
needle- work  from  the  ladies  of  Holland,  and 
the  palace  is  not  too  vast  nor  too  grand  to 
look  as  if  it  were  the  home  of  sensible  mortals 
intent  upon  living  rationally.  The  chief 
attraction  is  the  Orange  saloon,  an  octagonal 
hall,  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Prince  Frederic  Henry  by  artists  of  the 
Buben's  school.  The  w'alls  are  about  fifty 
feet  high,  and  the  whole  surface  is  occupied 
with  life-size  paintings,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful. 

A  fine  drive  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
miles  northeast  of  Hague,  between  a  triple  row 
of  stately  trees,  over  a  smoothly  paved  road, 
brings  us  to  the  little  fishing  town  of  Scher- 
eningen,  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  lofty 
dune.  We  feel  the  sea  bret/:.e  before  we  get 
sight  of  the  stern  billows  of  the  North  Sea 
as  they  come  roaring  in  to  the  land.  Mount- 
ing the  dune,  w^e  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  familiar  sea  once  more.  It  was  a  charming 
evening  and  we  enjoyed  a  long  walk  on  the 
smooth  beach,  and  then  on  a  paved  pathway 
on  the  bank  above.  From  this  high  bank  of 
sand  left  by  the  billows  we  can  see  far  out 
over  the  sea  and  count  the  ships  as  they  sail 
alongin  the  dim  distance  against  the  sunset  sky. 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  take  rest  from  our 
wanderings  for  many  days,  and  forget  every- 
thing but  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  ocean. 
There  is  evervthing  here  to  make  a  bathing 
place  desirable,  an  excellent  surf,  perfectly 
smooth  beach,  fine  promenades,  plenty  of 
company,  the  nicest  hotel  accommodation, 
and  the  beautiful  city  of  Hague  just  in  the 
background.  But  we  decide  to  go  onw^ard. 
As  we  descend  the  dune,  so  precipitous  on  the 
seaward  side,  we  mark  the  very  gradual  slope 
and  are  surprised  to  see  the  barren  sand 
covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  grass  which 
will  prevent  its  being  any  more  the  sport  of 
the  winds.  This  we  are  told  has  been  planted 
here  for  this  purpose,  and  would  seem  to  be 
a  wise  precaution,  as  a  strong  north  wind 
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might  almost  overwhelm  the  little  town  by 
hurling  upon  it  this  debris  of  the  ages. 

The  return  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his 
native  land  in  1813,  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bonapartes,  is  commemorated  by  a  substan- 
tial monument  of  stone,  marking  the  spot 
where  he  landed. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  extensive  system 
of  canals  does  not  make  this  country  too 
moist  to  be  healthful,  but  the  robust,  cheer- 
ful looking  people  are  proof  enough  that  the 
air  of  their  native  land  suits  them  well.  The 
incessant  labor  required  to  keep  their  soft, 
smiling  meadows  from  degenerating  into  an 
unsightly  marsh,  is  bewildering.  In  many 
cases  the  whole  surface  of  a  field  is  only  a 
very  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  ditch  that  bounds  it,  and  the  ditch  is 
the  congenial  home  of  myriads  of  water 
plants.  The  yellow  pond  lily  (nupiiar 
advena)  and  the  fair  and  fragrant  Nymphaea 
wree  both  in  luxuriant  bloom  with  many  other 
plants  as  showy,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  one 
summer's  growth  would  suffice  to  choke  the 
stagnant  ditch.  But  the  spade  is  ever  doing 
its  work,  and  the  smooth,  clean  cut  borders 
attest  the  care  with  which  the  agriculturist , 
cherishes  his  dear  bought  lands.  As  the  rail- 
way train  bears  us  swiftly  from  Hague  to- 
wards L^yden,  wo  catch  glimpse?  of  the 
lufry  dunes  which  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  ever  aggressive  sea,  and  as  we  near 
Leyden,  we  find  the  sand  has  been  wafted  in 
land  far  enough  to  make  quite  an  extent  cf 
arid  soil,  such  as  th§  ocean  has  deposited  on 
our  own  Atlantic  shores.  No  space,  however, 
is  sufifered  to  be  unimproved,  and  in  some  lo- 
calitits,  I  observed  they  were  mixing  the 
black  alluvial  mud  largely  with  the  sand,  and 
thus,  doubtless,  correcting  the  defects  of  each. 
The  claim  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  Holland 
belonged  naturally  to  France,  being  only  the 
deposit  of  French  rivers,  could  not  be  urged 
against  this  silicious  tribute  of  the  waves. 
^  S.R. 

6th  month  23,  18V4. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JUSTICE  TO  THE  INDIAN. 

Inasmuch  as  public  feeling  on  important 
subjects  is  moulded  and  even  controlled,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  opinions  of  the  "  Press," 
it  is  encouraging  whenever  we  find  proprie- 
tors of  periodicals  willing  to  go  to  the  foun- 
dation of  these,  instituting  a  rigid  examina- 
tion irrespective  of  the  'personal  interest  of 
public  officials,  and  with  an  eye  to  strict  jus- 
tice only. 

And,  while  the  followin^j  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  the  14th 
inst.  may  advocate  a  kind  of  retributive  retali- 
ation that  Friends  cannot  endorse,  still  we 


look  upon  the  article,  as  a  whole,  as  product- 
ive of  good.  J.  M.  E. 

Phila.,  nth  mo.  15,  1874. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  INDIAN  WARS. 

Every  man  who  has  given  any  attention  in 
past  years  to  the  subject  of  the  troubles  with 
the  Indians  upon  our  western  frontiers,  must 
remember  that  in  every  instance  where  there 
has  been  a  general  hostile  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  savages,  the  cause  of  it  was 
traced  ultimately  to  the  treachery  and  bru- 
tality of  the  whites.  The  presence  of  the  Co- 
mauches,  Kiowas  and  Cheyennes  upon  the 
war  path  in  the  military  departmf-nls  of 
Texas  and  Missouri  to-day,  is,  as  usual,  attrib- 
utable to  this  kind  of  provocation.  General 
Pope,  in  the  orders  which  are  presented  to 
the  public  this  morning,  shows  that  certain 
white  traders  had  established  tra<ling  posts 
among  certain  of  the  tribes  in  violation  of 
the  law,  and  not  only  had  they  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Indians,  but  thev  had  sold 
them  liquor,  cheated  them,  and  afforded  sup- 
port and  shelter  to  buffalo-hunters  and  ruf- 
fians" who  persistently  prey  upon  the  sav- 
ages. General  Pope  holds  these  whites  com- 
pletely responsible  for  the  uprising  of  the 
ravages,  and  for  the  consequent  murder  of 
the  innocent  white  settler-  upon  the  frontier; 
and  we  have  no  duubt  that  his  e;timate  is 
precisely  correct.  The  Indians,  of  course, 
must  be  put  down  by  force.  When  they  are 
in  a  hostile  position  it  is  too  late  to  attempt 
any  other  course  than  that  which  aims  at 
their  suppression  by  the  army.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  justice  will  not  be  done  unless 
these  white  ruffi;ins  who  have  caused  all  the 
trouble  are  taken  and  punished  and  their 
trading  posts  broken  up.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  impossUde,  thing 
to  police  the  vast  territory  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  in  such  a  manner  that  these  vaga- 
bonds and  ruffians  will  be  prevented  from 
conducting  their  unlawful  traffic  and  marau- 
ding among  the  Indians.  But  there  appears 
to  be  reason  for  believing  that  if  a  portion  of 
the  energy  that  is  manifested  in  subduing  the 
Indians  after  hostilities  begin  should  be  dis- 
played in  punishing  their  white  assailants 
before  the  savages  are  goaded  to  frenzy,  we 
might  avoid  at  least  some  of  these  terrible 
and  costly  demonstrations,  the  victims  of 
which  are  unoffending  people. 


PEACE. 

"A  boy  might  have  been  seen  playing  by 
the  sea  shore  near  Penryn,  wat<;hing  the  waves 
as  they  came  and  went.  He  watched  the 
stately  ships  on  the  blue  water,  with  their 
white  sails  fully  spread,  wondering  wiiat 
countries  they  visited:  and  that  fair-haired 
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boy  longed  to  be  a  merchant,  whose  barks 
mi^ht  brave  the  mysteries  of  the  main.  And 
still  the  playful  billows  came  and  went,  mur- 
muring in  his  ears  the  holy  refrain,  "Live  in 
Peace."  We  have  a  true  incident  to  relate 
of  such  a  thoughtful  boy,  whose  name  was 
Joseph  Price.  He  had  a  gentle  mother, 
who  taught  him  to  love  his  fellow-creatures, 
the  birds  and  beasts,  and  every  living 
thing;  so  that  Joseph  grew  up  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  friendless,  and  the  advocate 
of  peace.  In  a  lovely  valley,  amid  groves, 
lawns,  plantations  and  parks,  where  the  timi:l 
fawn  gambols  at  its  pleasure,  and  where  the 
honeysuckle  sheds  its  fragrance,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  those  charming  creeks  with  which 
the  river  Fai  abounds,  stands  the  Perran  Iron 
Foundry,  in  the  firm  of  which  Joseph  Price 
became  a  partner.  At  the  close  of  the  great 
war  that  followed  the  French  Revolution,  in 
1793,  when  Europe  had  been  ablaze  with 
"  military  glory "  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  privateering  was  rampant  with 
almost  all  nations,  a  schooner  belonging  to 
Joseph  Price,  laden  with  iron,  was  bound  for 
the  port  of  Falmouth.  Now,  Joseph  would 
never  allow  any  guns,  or  other  arras  of  de- 
I'ence,  to  be  on  board  his  ship,  though  he  was 
sometimes  ridiculed  for  his  seemingly  strange 
conduct.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  boldly  declared  he  had  no  faith 
in  fighting  or  in  rude  equipments  for  murder. 
It  so  happened,  that  Joseph's  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  French  privateer ;  and  when  the 
hostile  captain  found  that  there  were  no 
arms  of  defence  on  board,  he  exclaimed, 
in  French,  to  this  effect,  ''Take  back 
your  vessel !  Take  back  yo'jr  vessel !  and 
good  speed  to  yoa.  I  would  not  be  so  mean 
as  to  capture  an  unprotected  ship."  This 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  Quaker  mercliant, 
proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Peace 
Society.  Joseph  Price  soon  met  a  few  friends 
in  London,  at  the  house  of  that  great  philan- 
thropist, W.  Allen,  in  the  year  1816,  when 
they  founded  the  humane  and  holy  institu 
tion  which  is  now  so  widely  known  and  ap- 
preciated. .  Joseph  Price  continued  to  labor 
for  the  great  cause  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was 
to  join  a  deputation  to  v/ait  on  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Prime  Minister,  with  an  appeal 
against  the  Crimean  War — a  war  which 
those  who  promoted  at  the  time,  afterwards 
confessed  to  have  been  a  great  national  blun- 
der. This  was  on  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1854,  and  on  the  25th  he  died,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Glynvellya  Cottage,  near  Neath, 
aged  71  years." — Peace  Pages  for  the  Young. 

It  is  as  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  thrown 
with  furce  from  the  hand,  as  to  recall  a  word 
once  spoken. — Menander. 


From  the  Christian  Regif-jter. 

bereavement. 

Wh.  a  our  hearts  are  bowed  and  bleeding. 
Bruised  beneath  bereayement'd  r  jd, 

Is  there  none  to  hear  their  pleading? 
Lives  no  loving,  piiying  God  ? 

Who  awoke  this  mighty  yearning 

Of  maternal  love  b^low — 
That  pure  flame,  forever  burning, 

Now  in  rapture,  now  in  woe  ? 

Shall  no^,  then,  the  great  Creator, 
He  in  whom  we  live  andmave. 

In  His  bosom  feel  still  greater 
Yearnings  of  parental  love  ? 

Hears  He  not — or  hears  unheeding — 

Griefs  unutterable  prayer? 
Woe,  all  hurnau  help  exceeding, 

Does  He  mock  with  empty  air  ? 

One  has  taught  us  not  a  sparrow, 

Dro'ppingia  the  wintry  air 
Pierced  by  Death's  mysterious  arro^, 

Falls  without  our  Father's  care 

Fear  not,  then,  faint  not,  nor  falter: 
Child  of  God,  0  trust  His  grace  l' 

Cling  submissive  to  the  altar  ! 

God  looks  down  with  pitying  face  ! 


God,  vv'ho  takes  what  He  had  given  — 
Takes  more  glorious  to  restore  ; 

Takes  of  earth  to  give  of  heaven  — 
Takes  to  give  forever  mor.e  ! 

Lift  thine  eyes,  0  sad  and  lonely  ! 

Mourner,  let  thy  tears  be  dry  ! 
Death  is  but  the  shadow  only  ! 

Life  the  sun  we  see  it  by. 

Niughtfrom  God  the  soul  can  sever  ; 

He  is  our  immortal  Lxeath  ! 
God  is  Life — Light — L»ve-forever, 

And  in  Him  ihere  is  no  death  !       C.  T  B. 


Selected. 
SECRET  PRAYER. 
I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 

From  every  cumbering  care, 
And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
la  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I  love  to  think  on  mercies  past, 

And  future  good  implore, 
And  all  my  cares  and  sorrows  cast 

On  Hi  Q  whom  1  adore. 

I  love  by  faith  to  take  a  view. 
Of  brighter  scenes  ii  heaven; 

The  prosp? ct  doth  my  strength  renew, 
While  here  by  tempest  driven. 

Thus  when  life's  toilsome  day  is  o'er 

May  its  departing  ray 
Be  calm  as  this  impressive  hour. 

And  lead  to  endless  day. 


"  Man's  wisdom  is  to  seek 

His  strength  in  God  alone  ; 
And  e'en  angel  would  be  weak, 

Who  trusted  in  his  own. 

Retreat  beneath  his  wings 

And  in  His  grace  confide  ; 
This  more  exalts  the  King  of  kings 

Than  ail  your  works  beside." 

 COWPER. 
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THE  HEKO  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  re- 
cent accident  at  Niagara,  and  the  gallant  res- 
cue of  the  victim,  is  given  by  the  Buffiilo 
Courier  :  William  McCullough,  a  painter  by 
trade,  aged  about  sixty  years,  and  a  respected 
citizen  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  engaged  in 
painting  the  middle  bridge  which  spans  the 
torrent  that  rushes  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond of  the  Three  Sister  Islands.  He  occu- 
pied a  position,  with" a  companion,  on  a  scaf 
fold  which  had  been  swung  down  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  bridge.  Approaching  his  fellow- 
workman  he  asked  him  for  some  putty,  and, 
receiving  the  same,  he  stepped  back  just  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  and  in  an  instant  was  on  his  back 
at  the  bottom  of  the  torrent.  The  other 
workman,  and  George  E.  Curtis,  who  wit- 
nessed the  accident,  and  who  were  paralyzed 
by  what  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of 
McCullough,  watched  the  disappearing  form 
till  it  was  swept  out  of  the  more  rapid  cur- 
rent into  a  small  eddy,  from  the  midst 
of  which  rose  a  rock.  Against  this  rock, 
which  is  fairly  submerged,  McCullough  was 
thrown,  having  been  rolled  over  on  his  face 
just  before  reaching  it,  and,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  drowning  man,  he  clung  to  it.  At  the 
rock  the  water  is  between  four  and  five  feet 
deep,  and,  although  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
exhausted  by  the  angry  waters  which  had 
borne  him  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  the 
direction  of  a  grave,  he  had  strength 
enough  remaining  to  enable  him  to  climb  the 
rock  and  to  seat  himself  upon  .it. 

The  plan  of  a  rescue  was  not  easy  to  solve, 
and  the  question  of  the  power  of  endurance 
remaining  to  the  old  man,  was  a  serious  one. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Pettibone  had. informed  the 
people  at  the  Cave"  of  the  Winds  that  a  man 
had  fallen  from  the  bridge,  and  Thomas  Con- 
roy,  one  of  the  guides,  heard  the  remark.  He 
knew  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  save 
McCullough.  Some  distance  above  the  rock, 
he  found  awaiting  use,  a  coil  of  rope  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  passed  it  into  the  hands 
of  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men.  He  con- 
sulted nobody — he  asked  no  one's  advice ;  but, 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  were  proceed- 
ing to  his  dinner,  he  took  one  end  of  the  rope  in 
his  left  hand,  told  them  to  play  it  out  to  him, 
descended  the  bank,  and  proceeded  into  the 
river,  only  taking  the  precaution  to  divest 
himself  of  his  boots. 

About  forty  feet  from  the  shore,  he  discov 
ered  that  the  rocks  over  which  he  picked  his 
way  were  too  slippery  in  the  strong  current, 
and  he  returned.  He  sent  to  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds  for  his  felt  shoes,  and  these  were 
brought  to  him  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
These  donned,  he  again  started  on  his  perilous 
journey,  from  a  point  about  two  hundred  feet 


above  the  rock  on  which  sat  McCullouoh. 
Cautiously,  but  with  imperturbable  cooln(?s, 
he  moved  out  in  an  oblique  direction  till  he  had 
reached  a  point  beyond  the  line  of  the  rock, 
the  waters  at  every  step  threatening  to  sweep 
him  out  of  sight.  Carefully  he  picked  his 
way,  now  in  shallow  water,  and  now  in  de(  p, 
and  down  with  the  angry  tide  he  went  till  he 
reached  the  rock,  and  found  awaiting  hi^ 
coming  a  man  shivering,  exhausted,  and  al- 
most incapable  of  utterance. 

He  tied  the  rope  about  McCullough's  waist, 
took  hold  of  it  himself  with  his  left  hand  sim 
ply,  and  both  started  for  the  shore.  For  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  Conroy  had  not  only  to 
look  out  for  himself,  but  for  the  enfeebled  old 
man  in  his  charge.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
they  made  this  distance  without  accident. 

The  end  was  not  yet,  however,  fi)r  as  they 
entered  the  torrent  which  ran  between  the  • 
shore  and  the  rock,  both  were  swept  off  their 
feet,  and  buried  in  the  mad  waters.  The  men 
on  shore  pulled  the  rope  as  rapidly  as  was 
safe,  and  McCullough  and  his  rescuer  were 
dragged  ashore.  The  paper  mill  whistle  blew 
the  hour  of  noon  just  as  Conroy  and  McCul- 
lough reached  the  bank,  and  simultaneously 
with  this,  huzzas  rent  the  air,  and  ecstacy 
usurped  the  place  of  dread  anxiety.  The 
crowd,  wishing  to  testify  promptly  and  sub- 
stantially to  their  appreciation  of  Conroy's 
heroism,  took  up  a  collection  for  him,  and 
about  $200  were  handed  to  him. 

W.  McCuilough's  ci'ndition  was  found  to 
be  quite  serious,  partial  delirium  having  set 
in,  but  no  fatal  consequences  are  anticipated. 

The  hero  w^as  born  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  Irish  parentatre, 
but  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  Montreal.  For 
seven  years  he  was  a  sailor  along  the  Ntw- 
foundland  coast,  and  only  about  seven  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  first  became  a  citizen 
of  Niagara  Falls.  In  the  fall  of  1872  he  made 
an  excursion  with  Professor  Tyndall  under 
the  Falls,  in  a  report  of  which  the  eminent 
scientist  showed  his  appreciation  of  Conroy's 
heroic  qualities.  He  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
over  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  now  209 
pounds,  although  his  full  avoirdupois  is  220. 
He  has  a  powerful  frame,  a  quiet  pair  of  eyes, 
brown  hair,  and  sandy  mustache. 

He  has  enormous  strength  and  unfailing 
courage,  and  seems  unwitting  of  the  posses- 
sion of  any  great  qualities  of  body,  mind  or 
heart,  all  of  which  are  pre-eminently  his.  He 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  of  whom  he  is 
proud,  and  works  hard  as  a  guide  at  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds  for  their  maintenance. — Late 

Paper.   ^•^^  

Good  men  are  guided  by  reverence,  not  by 
fear,  and  they  avoid  not  that  which  is  afflic- 
tive, but  that  which  is  dishonest. 
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LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Santee  Agency,  7th  mo.  16th,  1874. 
Editors  of  Friends'  hdelligencer : — 

As  some  of  our  Eastern  friends  have  been 
complaining  of  the  txcessive  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  as  we  are  more  apt  to  feel  con 
tent  with  our  lot  when  we  find  others  have 
been  less  favored,  I  thought  a  few  notes  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  "a  heated 
term  "  in  this  country,  would  be  of  interest. 
From  the  18th  of  Sixth  month  to  the  14th  of 
Seventh  month,  a  period  of  twenty -seven  days, 
the  meiiu  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermameter  at  2  P.  M  ,  was  96  degrees,  and 
from  the  1st  to  tlie  9  h  of  Seventh  month,  the 
mean  was  101  degrees;  the  minimum  height 
of  the  thermometer  during  ail  t  lis  period, 
at  the  time  indicated,  was  80  degrees, 
and  the  maximum  was  106  degrees  ; 
while  in  the  sun  the  same  instrument 
ro.-e  to  118  degrees,  and  the  temperature 
of  plowed  ground  was  125  degrees.  Thir- 
teen days  of  this  period  were  accompanied  by 
strong  southerly  winds,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
.thirty  five  to  forty  miles  per  hour,  and  no 
rain  fell  at  any  time  therein.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances vegetation  has  been  very  much  in- 
jured, and  the  wheat  crop  almost  a  total 
failure.  But  the  in  ect  world  appears  to 
flourish  under  this  excessive  h^at;  and  were 
it  not  for  these  high  winds,  which  prevented 
their  descent,  we  should  have  witnessed  a 
large  share  of  the  devastation  which  has 
visited  our  less  fortunate  Northern  neighbors 
by  the  migratory  grasshoppers.      G.  S.  T. 


Philadelphia.  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held 
Eighih  mo.  4th  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Valiey  Meetiug- 
bouse  Special  arraugements  have  beeu  made  to 
convey  Friends  on  that  d ly  to  Ellwood  rhoraas'  lane, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  milf  from  the  Meeting-house. 

Trains  leave  the  Reading  Depot,  Tbir  eenth  and 
CaUowhill  Streets  at  7J  o'clock,  A.  M  ,  oa  Third- 
day. 

Mi^mbers  of  the  Select  Meeting  will  take  the 
7^  A.  M.,  or  1  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Second-day  from 
the  same  Depot,  for  Port  Kennedy,  where  Friends 
will  meet  toem. 

The  re' urn  train  will  leave  for  the  city  about  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Third-day  afternoon.  Tickets 
good  t>0' h  going  and  returning  on  Second  and  Third 
dajs  will  be  issued  at  65  c^nts  the  trip. 

Ask  fur  Q  larterly  Meeting  tickets. 


Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
London  Grove  Meetiog-houde  on  Seventh-day,  25th 
inst.,  at  10  A.  M.  Thjs.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS. 

7  mo.  26  Conference  at  3  P.  M.,  at  Horsham. 

8  "  2  close  of  meeting  at  Warminster. 
8    "      9       "  "  "  Abington. 

Friends  and  friendly  people  of  the  respective 
neighborhoods  are  desired  to  attend. 


Look  humbly  upon  thy  virtues;  and 
though  thou  art  rich  in  some,  yet  think  thy- 
self poor  and  naked  without  that  crowning 
grace  which  "  thinketh  no  evil." 


I  a  E  m:  s. 

The  new  postal  law  prescribes  that  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  next  year,  all  newspapers  and  peri- 
odical publications  mailed  from  a  known  office  o{ 
publication  or  cews  office  and  addressed  to  regu- 
lar subscribers,  postage  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  cents  a  pound  for  weeklies  or  oftener,  three 
cents  a  pound  for  papers  published  less  frequently 
than  once  a  week.  The  pap*^r  to  be  weighed  in 
bulk  and  the  po.-<tage  to  be  paid  at  the  office  of  ra  'il- 
ing  by  stamp  or  otberwise  as  the  Postraaster-G'-n- 
eral  may  decide.  That  newsp  apers,  one  copy  to  each 
actual  subscriber  residing  =n  the  county  where  '  .e 
same  are  printed  and  publi?hed  shall  go  free  throu  gh 
the  mails  :  but  the  same  shall  not  he  delivered  at 
letter  c-rrier  offices,  or  distributed  by  car»"iprs  un- 
less p  >stage  is  paid  thereon  as  hj  law  provided. 

The  Post-office  Department  has  directed  that  the 
lat  er  clause  take  effect  immediately,  therefore 
dailies  as  well  as  weeklies  published  in  the  county 
now  go  free. 

Eighth  section  of  this  law  prescribes  that  one 
f en^'  per  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  is  now  the 
L  gal  rate  of  pos  age  on  all  third  class  m  tt^er,  and 
that  the  limit  of  weight  on  packages  of  samples  and 
rnfrcbandise  has  been  extended  to  four  pounds. 

Under  this  section  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  or 
anything  under  the  rule  can  be  sent  by  mail  unless 
it  weighs  ovar  four  pounds,  and  unless  it  has  some 
writing  on  it.  Any  wri'ing  subj-cts  it  to  letter 
postage.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  postal  law  to  en- 
close circulars,  handbills,  adverti-^emeots  or  any 
other  such  matter  in  the  regular  issue  of  a  pap»r 
sent  to  subscribers  and  such  inclosures  subject  the 
entire  package  to  letter  rates,  ani  the  sender  to  a 
fine  of  five  dollars. 

"A  TOTAL  fc'ip  e  of  the  sun  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Stone,  English  Astronomer  Royal,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  IGth  of  April  last.  The  line  of 
tntality  parsed  ovt^r  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
beginning  at  »  ort  Nol'oth  on  the  west  coast,  of  Cape 
Colony,  somewhere  about  250  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
and  took  a  curv  d  path,  with  the  convexity  turned 
toward  the  north,  ending  at  sunset  about  half-way 
across. 

The  day  was  especially  favorable  for  observation, 
and  the  sky  was  entirely  free  from  clouds.  Mr. 
S'one  states  that  the  rose- colored  flames  extended 
very  nearly  around  the  moon  although,  of  cour-e,  of 
unequal  bights  at  different  parts.  The  spectrum 
near  the  moon's  limb  was  cnrefullly  examined  in 
order  to  dis;-over  fresh  lines,  but  none  aftpeared,  and 
hence  there  cannot  be  any  medium  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sensible  absor{)ti  )n  o^  light  around  the  moon. 

At  the  instant  of  totalit' ,  the  whole  field  appeared 
full  of  bright  lin^s,  all  the  p  incipal  Fr  unhofer 
lines  being  reversed,  Mr.  S  one's  obsnrvations  tend 
to  confirm  those  of  the  eclipses  of  1869,  1870,  and 
1871,  and  their  most  imp  >rtant  portion  is  that  re- 
ferring to  the  visibility  of  the  Fraunhofer  lin^s  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  coronal  atmosphere,  showing 
thereby  that  that  reflects  the  light  of  the  photos- 
phere."— Sc'entific  American. 

ONe  hundred  and  forty-four  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  their  names  appended  to  a 
petition  thai  was  recently  laid  bef /re  the  House  of 
Co  jimons,  asking  for  the  opening  of  museums,  li- 
braries and  art  galleries. on  Sabbath  afternoans. 


mmm  mmumm, 

"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  lifb. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RICH- 
ARDSON. 

Now  I  leave  the  account  of  my  travels  in 
those  parts,  and  enter  upon  my  second,  with 
my  honest  companion  James  Bates,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  travelled  much  with 
me  through  many  provinces  and  some  islands. 
We  had  good  service  together,  and  it  was 
much  with  me,  when  on  Rhode  Island,  to  visit 
Nantucket,  where  there  were  but  very  few 
Friends :  Peleg  Slocum,  an  honest  public 
Friend  near  Rhode  Island,  intending  to  carry 
us  in  his  sloop  to  the  said  island  that  night ; 
and  Peleg  thought  we  had  been  close  in  with 
our  desired  landing-place,  but  we  fell  short, 
and  night  coming  on,  and  having  but  one 
small  canoe  to  help  us  ashore,  which  would 
carry  but  three  people  at  once,  we  went  ashore 
at  twice,  and  left  the  sloop  at  an  achor  ;  and 
it  being  grown  dark,  we  thought  we  were  going 
up  into  the  island  among  the  inhabitants,  but 
soon  found  that  we  were  upon  a  beach  of  sand 
and  rubbish,  where  was  neither  grass  nor  tree, 
neither  could  we  find  the  sloop  that  night, 
though  we  sought  it  carefully,  and  hallooed 
one  to  another  till  we  were  weary,  so  that  we 
were  forced  to  settle  upon  our  little  island, 
from  the  centre  of  which  one  might  cast  a 
stone  into  the  sea  on  every  side.  Here  we 
staid  that  night,  not  knowing  but  the  sea, 
when  at  the  height,  would  have  swept  us  all 
away,  but  it  did  not ;  there  I  walked,  and 
sometimes  sat,  until  morning,  but  slept  none. 


At  last  the  morning  came,  and  the  mist  went 
away,  and  we  got  on  board  again,  and  reached 
the  island  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  hour. 

The  master  was  willing,  at  our  request,  to 
land  three  of  us,  {i.e.')  me,  my  companion,  and 
Susanna  Freeborn,  a  public  Friend,  who  had 
a  concern  upon  her  mind  for  some  time  (as 
she  signified  to  Friends  in  Rhode  Island  where 
she  lived)  to  visit  the  few  Friends  in  Nan- 
tucket ;  and  Friends  thought  this  a  proper 
season  to  pay  that  visit.  She  was  a  woman 
well  beloved,  and  in  good  unity  with  Friends. 

We  landed  safe,  and  as  we  went  up  an  as- 
cent, we  saw  a  great  many  people  looking^ 
toward  the  sea,- for  great  fear  had  possessed 
them,  that  our  sloop  was  a  French  sloop 
loaded  with  men  and  arms,  who  were  coming 
to  invade  the  island.  I  held  out  my  arms 
and  told  them,  I  knew  not  of  any  worse  arras 
^  than  these  on  board.  They  said.  They  were 
glad  it  was  no  worse,  for  they  had  intended 
to  have  alarmed  the  island  ;  it  being  a  time 
of  war.  I  told  the  good-like  people,  for  so 
*  they  appeared  to  me,  that  Peleg  Slocum,  near 
f  Rhode  Island,  was  master  of  the  sloop,  and 
that  we  came  to  visit  them  in  the  love  of  God, 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  let  us  have  some 
meetings  amongst  them.  They  behaved  them- 
selves very  courteously  toward  us,  and  said . 
they  thought  we  might. 

We  then  inquired  for  Nathaniel  Starbuck, 
who  we  understood  was  in  some  degree  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth,  and  having  directions  to 
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his  house,  we  went  thither,  and  I  told  him,  we 
made  bold  to  come  to  his  house,  and  if  he  was 
free  to  receive  us,  we  would  stay  a  little  while 
with  him,  but  if  not,  we  would  go  elsewhere; 
for  we  heard  he  was  a  seeking  religious  man, 
and  such  chiefly  we  were  come  to  visit.  He 
said,  we  were  very  welcome.  And  by  this 
time  came  in  his  mother,  Mary  Starbuck,  who 
the  islanders  esteemed  as  a  judge  among  them, 
for  little  of  moment  was  done  there  without 
her,  as  I  understood. 

At  the  first  sight  of  her  it  sprang  in  my 
heart,  To  this  woman  is  the  everlasting  love 
of  God.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  woman  that 
bore  some  sway  in  the  island,  and  so  I  said, 
-and  that  truly.  We  are  come  in  the  love  of 
God  to  visit  you,  if  you  are  willing  to  let  us 
have  some  meetings  among  you.  She  said, 
she  thought  we  might ;  and  withal  said,  there 
was  a  non  conformist  minister  who  was  to 
have  a  meeting,  and  they  were  going  to  it, 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  the  best  way  for 
us  to  go  with  them  to  the  meeting.  I  showed 
my  dislike  to  that  for  these  reasons  :  first,  we 
did  not  want  to  hear  what  that  minister  had 
to  say,  because  some  of  us  had  tried  them  be- 
fore we  came  there  (meaning  the  non  con- 
formists of  several  sorts),  and  if  we  should  go, 
and  could  not  be  clear  without  speaking  some- 
thing in  the  meeting,  he  might  take  it  ill ; 
but  as  we  understand  there  is  another  meeting 
appointed  at  the  second  hour  for  the  same 
man,  therefore,  as  the  present  constitution  of 
things  are,  we  look  upon  ourselves  to  stand 
upon  an  equal  ground  in  a  religious  capacity 
with  other  dissenters ;  and  if  we  should  ap- 
point our  meeting  at  the  same  hour,  then  the 
people  will  be  left  to  their  choice  to  which 
meeting  they  will  go.  The  great  woman  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal,  and  said,  indeed  that 
was  the  best  way.  The  next  consideration 
was,  where  shall  the  meeting  be  ?  She  paused 
^  while,  and  then  said,  I  think  at  our  house. 
I  from  thence  gathered  she  had  an  husband, 
lor  I  thought  the  word  our  carried  in  it  some 
power  besides  her  own,  and  I  presently  found 
he  was  with  us  :  I  then  made  my  observation 
on  him,  and  he  appeared  not  a  man  of  mean 
parts ;  but  she  so  far  exceeded  him  in  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  clearness  of  understanding, 
and  an  elegant  way  of  expressing  herself,  and 
that  not  in  an  affected  strain,  but  very  natural 
to  her,  that  it  tended  to  lessen  the  qualifications 
of  her  husband. 

The  meeting  being  agreed  on,  and  care 
taken  as  to  the  appointment  of  it,  we  parted, 
and  I  lay  down  to  try  if  I  could  get  any  sleep, 
for  I  have  showed  before  what  sort  of  a  night 
the  last  was  with  us  ;  but  sleep  vanished  away 
from  me,  and  I  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  woods  until  the  meeting  was  mostly 
gathered.    I  was  under  a  very  great  load  in 


my  spirit,  but  the  occasion  of  it  was  hid  fron 
me,  but  I  saw  it  my  place  to  go  to  meeting  j 
the  order  of  which  was  such,  in  all  the  part;  i 
thereof,  I  had  not  seen  the  like  before  ;  th< 
large  and  bright-rubbed  room  was  set  witl  * 
suitable  seats  or  chair,  the  glass  window; 
taken  out  of  the  frames,  and  many  chair  | 
placed  without  very  conveniently,  so  that  J  , 
did  not  see  any  thing  wanting,  according  t( 
the  place,  but  something  to  stand  on,  for  j 
V7as  not  free  to  set  my  feet  upon  the  fine  cam 
chair,  lest  I  should  break  it. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  this  exact  anc 
exemplary  order  than  in  some  other  things 
for  the  seats  both  within  and  without  doorf 
were  so  placed,  that  the  faces  of  the  peoph 
were  toward  the  seats  where  the  public  Friends 
sat,  and  when  so  set,  they  did  not  look  orgaz( 
in  our  faces,  as  some  I  think  are  too  apt  to  do 
which  in  my  thoughts  bespeak  an  unconcernec 
mind.    The  meeting  being  thus  gathered  anc 
set  down  in  this  orderly  and  ample  manner , 
(although  there  were  but  very  few  bearing  oui! 
name  in  it)  it  was  not  long  before  the  mighty  j 
power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work,  and  in  it  my  I 
companion  especially  did  appear  in  testimony  1 
in  the  fore  part  thereof ;  and  while  he  was 
speaking,  a  priest  (not  him  before  touched  on, 
but  another)  flung  out  some  reflections  upon 
him  and  the  people  for  his  sake,  which  I  did 
not  see  the  least  occasion  for ;  after  which  he 
went  away  (but  more  of  this  in  the  sequel.)  \ 

1  sat  a  considerable  time  in  the  meeting  be- 
fore I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  say  any 
thing,  until  the  Lord's  heavenly  power  raised 
me,  and  set  me  upon  my  feet  as  if  one  had 
lifted  me  up,  and  what  I  had  first  in  comuiis 
sion  to  speak  was  in  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Nicodemus,  viz..  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
with  these  words,  Nay,  the  natural  and  unre- 
generated  man  cannot  so  much  as  see  the 
heavenly  and  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  stands  not  only  in  power,  but  also  in 
righteousness,  joy,  and  peace  in  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  to  be  born  again,  was  not  to  be 
done  unperceivably,  no  more  than  the  natural 
birth  could  be  brought  forth  without  trouble  ; 
and  to  pretend  to  be  in  Christ  and  not  to  be 
new  creatures,  is  preposterous  ;  and  to  pretend 
to  be  new  creatures,  and  yet  not  able  to  ren- 
der any  account  how  it  was  performed,  was 
unreasonable  ;  for  it  could  not  be,  as  I  urged 
before,  without  our  knowledge  ;  for  to  be  born 
again,  signified  to  be  quickened  and  raised 
into  a  spiritual  and  new  life,  by  which  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  is  mortified,  and 
we  come  to  live  a  self  denying  life.  Those  who 
are  crucified  with  Chriat,  they  are  crucified  to 
their  sins,  that  as  he  died  for  sin,  we  might 
die  to  sin  :  in  this  state  we  live  not  after  the 
flesh,  although  we  live  (as  the  apostle  said) 
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in  the  flesh  ;  but  the  life  which  these  live,  is 
through  faith  ia  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  to  have 
all  this,  and  much  more  wrought  in  us,  and 
we  know  nothing  of  it,  is  unaccountable. 

As  I  was  thus  opened,  and  delivering. these 
things,  with  much  more  than  I  can  remember, 
the  great  woman  I  felt,  for  most  of  an  hour 
together,  fought  and  strove  against  the  testi- 
mony, sometimes  looking  up  in  my  face  with 
a,  pale,  and  then  with  a  more  ruddy  complex- 
ion ;  but  the  Truth  increased,  and  the  Lord's 
mighty  power  began  to  shake  the  people  within 
and  without  doors ;  but  she  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  Deborah  by  these  people,  was  loath 
to  lose  her  outside  religion,  or  the  appearance 
thereof.  When  she  could  no  longer  contain, 
she  submitted  to  the  power  of  Truth,  and  the 
doctrines  thereof,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
wept !  Oh  !  then  the  universal  cry  and  broken- 
ness  of  heart  and  tears  was  wonderful !  From 
this  time  I  do  not  remember  one  word  that  I 


the  Laml)  before  His  throne,  as  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  did,  and  as  ail  do,  and  will  do, 
who  wor.-hip  God  in  His  Holy  Temple  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth,  according  to  His  own  ap- 
pointment ;  who  are  not  tied  up  to  the  canons, 
creeds,  systems,  and  dictates  of  men,  much  of 
which  is  beaten  out  of  the  wisdom,  parts,  and 
natural  comprehension  of  earthly  fallen  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LUCY  AUDUBON. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Ch  rracter  of  Luq/  Audubon, 
the  Widow  of  the  celebrated  Ornithologist.  By  C. 
A.  Stoddard. 

"Lucy  Bikewell  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Bikewell,  an  E^iglish  gentlemen,  who 
had  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Schuylkill 
river,  and  who  lived  on  his  estate.  The 
estate  which  yourjg  Audubon  received  from 
his  father  adjoin  d  that  of  Mr.  Bikewell,  and 
the  intimacy  which  naturally  resulted  from 
a?sociatioa  between  young  people  thus  placed 


spoke  in  testimony;  it  was  enough  that  I  led   to  friendship.    Lucy  Bikewell  taught 


vcould  keep  upon  the  true  bottom,  and  not  be 
carried  away  with  the  stream  above  my  meas- 
ure. 

I  might  add  much  more  concerning  this 
day's  work,  but  I  intend  not  to  say  anything 
to  the  praise  of  the  creature,  but  to  the  renown  j 
of  the  mighty  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  ; 
let  all  flesh  lie  as  in  the  dust  for  ever  ;  for 
while  I  continued  speaking  in  this  state,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  thus  swallowed  up  in 
the  internal  presence  of  Christ,  where  there 
was  no  want  of  power,  wisdom,  nor  utterance, 
I  spoke  but  a  sentence  and  stopped,  and  so  on 
for  some  time.  I  have  since  thought  of  John's 
being  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.    If  it 
had  been  a  state  to  be  continued  in,  I  am  of 
the  mind,  I  should  not  have  been  sensible  of 
weariness,  neither  of  hunger  or  pain.    This  is 
^  mystery  to  many,  yet  they  are  faithful  and 
true  sayings,  thou  mayest  read  that  canst ;  but 
there  are  none  who  can  know  the  white  stone 
and  new  name,  but  they  who  have  it ;  there 
are  none  who  stand  upon  Mount  Zion  with 
harps  of  God  in  their  hands,  but  only  such  as 
have  come  through  great  tribulations,  and 
have  washed  their  garments  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  to  these  are 
the  seals  of  the  Book  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
glorious  kingdom  opened  ;  these  are  cilled 
out  of  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  ; 
these  are  redeemed  out  of  the  fallen  and 
earthly  state  of  old  Adam,  into  the  living, 
heavenly,  and  spiritual  state  in  Christ  the 
second  Adam  ;  these  cry  holy :  the  other  part 
of  the  children  of  men  cry  unholy,  beciu-^e 
they  are  not  willing  to  cast  down  their  erovvus 
at  the  feet  or  appearance  of  Christ  in  their 
own  souls;  although  such,  with  the  four  beasts 
may  cry,  Come  and  see,  yet  are  they  not  prop- 
erly qualified  to  worship  the  Lord  God  and 


the  young  Frenchman  the  Eii^jlish  language, 
and  received  frofu  him  drawing  lessons  in  re- 
turn. In  due  time,  they  became  deeply  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and,  after  delays  and 
hindrances,  were  happily  married  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1808.  She  left  her  father's  house 
at  OQce  with  her  husband,  and  began  a  re- 
markable and  eventful  career,  bv  a  journey 
through  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsbargh,  and 
down  the  Ohio  river  in  a  flit-hoat  to  Louis- 
ville. From  that  time  onward,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  she  had  no  permanent  home,  yet 
her  spirits  never  fl  igu^ed,  weariness  never 
produced  discontent,  isolation  from  friends 
never  chilled  the  warmth  of  her  affections, 
nor  did  the  independent  life  to  which  she  was 
compelled,  produce  selfishness  and  misan- 
thropy. She  had  given  her  heart  with  her 
hand  to  her  husband,  and  she  identified  her- 
belf  entirely  with  his  pursuits,  his  interests, 
and  his  hopes.  Sh3  accomoanied  him  in  his 
wanderings,  encouraged  him  in  trials,  and 
when  misfortunes  overtook  him,  she  bant  to 
the  task  of  relieving  him  with  an  active 
intellect  and  a  strong  will.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain money  to  educate  their  children  and 
1  save  him  free  to  pursue  his  studies  in  natural 
history,  she  took  a  place  as  governess  in^a 
family  in  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  in 
Natchez. 

"  When  her  husband  was  anxious  to  go  to 
Europe,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  use 
of  colors,  and  could  not,  for  la  'k  of  funds, 
she  established  a  family  school  at  Bay  )U  Sara, 
and  earned  the  needful  money  while  she  also 
educated  her  own  children.  When  in  the 
face  of  many  obst.-icles,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  who  regarded  hitn  as  a 
raadmin,  Audubon  determined  t>  pursue 
ornithology  as  his  profession,  his  wife  deter- 
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mined  that  his  genius  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  craved.  She  gave  him  not 
only  words  of  encouragement,  but  devoted 
several  thousand  dollars  which  she  had  earned 
by  teaching  to  help  forward  the  publication 
of  his  drawings  and  insure  his  success. 
Twice  she  went  with  her  husband  upon  his 
voyages  to  England,  and  travelled  with  him 
while  he  obtained  subscribers  to  his  great 
work.  For  years  she  bore  the  pain  oi  long 
separation  patiently,  stimulating  his  enthusi- 
asm by  her  letters,  while  she  provided  for 
their  children  by  her  labors,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  triumph  which  she  had  aided  him  to 
achieve  without  a  thought  of  the  struggles 
and  privations  which  it  had  cost  her.  And 
when  the  keen  eye  that  had  caught  so  quickly 
each  shade  of  the  plumage  of  birds  grew 
dim,  and  the  dexterous  fingers  could  no 
longer  ply  the  pencil,  when  ''silent,  patient 
sorrow  filled  a  broken  heart,"  and  paralysis 
had  weakened  body  and  mind,  then  for  years, 
in  the  beautiful  home  which  their  mutual 
efforts  had  provided,  his  wife  read  to  him  and 
walked  with  him  ;  she  nursed  and  tended 
him  with  untiring  faithfulness  and  Christian 
serenity  till  the  last  moment  of  recognition 
and  departure  came  together. 

"After  tne  death  of  her  husband  Madame 
Audubon  did  not  sink  into  inactivity  and 
despondency.  She  interested  herself  in  the 
children  for  whose  training  she  had  done  so 
much,  and  gave  to  her  children's  children  the 
benefit  of  a  regular  and  systematic  education. 
Her  days  were  filled  with  active  efforts  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  no  rust  dimmed  the 
mind  to  which  intellectual  activity  had  be- 
come a  constant  delight.  She  loved  to  read, 
to  study,  and  to  teach;  she  knew  how  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  young,  and  to  fix  knowl- 
edge in  their  minds.  "  If  I  can  hold  the 
mind  of  a  child  to  a  subject  for  five  minutes 
he  will  never  forget  what  I  teach  him,"  she 
once  remarked  ;  and  acting  upon  this  prin- 
ciple she  was  as  successful  at  threescore  and 
ten  years  in  imparting  knowledge  as  she  had 
been  in  early  life,  when  she  taught  in  Lou- 
isiana. Madame  Audubon  interested  herself 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the 
neighborhood  where  she  lived.  Although  it 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  she  saw  her  syl- 
van home  invaded  by  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  all  old  associations  broken  up,  she  did 
not  treat  those  who  came  to  live  near  her  as 
strangers.  The  death  of  her  husband  was  at 
length  followed  by  the  death  of  both  of  her 
sons,  who  had  been  the  co-laborers  and  trav- 
elling companions  of  their  father;  the  for- 
tune which  had  rewarded  their  mutual  efforts 
was  reduced  by  unfortunate  investments,  and 
many  trials  and  burdens  pressed  upon  her  de- 
clining years;  but  she  met  her  trials  without 


shrinking  and  bore  her  burdens  patiently.. 
Cheered  by  the  society  of  the  intelligent  and) 
the  good,  with  undiminished  fondness  for  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  and  still  surrounded  by 
descendants  who  honored  and  loved  her,  she- 
occupied  her  time  in  preparing  a  biography 
of  her  husband,  which  is  at  once  a  noble 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  a  monument  of 
her  own  literary  ability  and  industry.  The 
last  years  of  Audubon's  life  had  been  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  sight,  and  partial  blind- 
ness now  cut  her  off  from  reading.  But  aa 
she  had  been  eyes  to  the  blind,  so  now  a 
granddaughter  with  filial  affection  supplied 
her  loss  of  sight,  and  read  to  her  for  hours- 
from  books  of  travel  and  valuable  literaturCj, 
with  daily  porlions  of  the  word  of  God." — - 
The  Methodist 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GEOEGE  CURCH- 
MAN  TO  GIDEON  SEAMAN,  IN  1807. 

Dear  Friend, — I  have  pretty  often  thought 
of  my  friends  on  Long  Island,  with  desires 
for  my  own  increase,  and  theirs,  in  the  best 
kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  and  to  know  the  reduction  o€' 
creaturely  p^-^pensities.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  is  my  experience  so  fully  as  it  ought  to- 
be,  having  sometimes  to  see  and  feel  my  defi- 
ciency of  constantly  keeping  up  the  warfare 
with  that  courage  and  vigilance  that  mark 
the  true  or  regenerated  Christian.  When  we 
feel  our  own  infirmities  and  imperfections,  we 
find  occasion  to  sympathize  in  bowels*  of  com- 
passion for  our  fellow-pilgrims.  Sometimes  I 
feel  (however  weak  and  feeble  at  other  times) 
expandings  of  soul,  from  a  sense  of  love  flow- 
ing towards  all,  and  fervently  craving  for 
myself  and  fellow-professors,  that  we  m.ay  be 
redeemed  out  of  all  dwarfishness,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  honoring  the  name  of  Him  who 
hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light  that  we  may  instructively  shine  be- 
fore others. 


NEGATIVE  FAULTS. 

It  is  a  common  supposition  that  only  those 
faults  that  are  active  and  positive  in  their 
nature,  and  open  and  apparent  in  their  evil 
consequences,  are  much  worthy  of  censure. 
The  law  interposes  its  strong  arm  to  punish 
glaring  violations  of  right.  Public  opinion 
goes  still  further  and  rebukes  many  positive 
wrongs  which  are  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
the  law.  In  closer  social  life,  where  intimacy 
reveals  more  of  the  intricacy  of  character,  and 
the  damaging  effects  of  sin,  justice  becomes 
more  exacting  in  her  demands.  But  these 
standards  are  necessarily  limited  to  positive 
outward  evil,  sins  of  commission,  actual  deeds 
which  violate  manifest  rights  and  produce 
marked  injurious  results.    They  overlook  the 
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smaller  and  more  secret  germs  in  which  evil 
lias  its  source,  the  petty  faults,  the  sins  of 
•omission,  the  failures  to  perform.  These  are 
generally  inappreciable  except  to  individual 
experience  and  conscience,  and  because  they 
^re  passed  by  in  the  estimates  of  others,  the 
offenders  also  incline  to  treat  them  lightly 
ithemselves.  Yet  in  reality  they  are  the  seeds 
of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  the  world,  the  germs 
which,  if  not  crushed,  spring  up  into  the  vices 
>that  society  censures,  and  the  crimes  which 
the  law  punishes. 

In  one  sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
negative  fault.  Moral  nature;  as  much  as 
physical,  "  abhors  a  va^juum,"  and  the  non- 
jperformance  of  a  duty  is  an  actual  and  posi- 
tive wrong  done  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
society.  No  character  can  be  a  moral  void, 
mo  life  can  be  a  nullity,  no  hour  can  be  un- 
,profitable  yet  harmless.  All  persons  are  con- 
stantly doing  either  actual  good  or  actual  evil, 
•either  advancing  or  retrograding,  either  bene- 
fitting or  injuring  the  world.  The  saying, 
If  he  does  no  good,  at  least  he  does  no  harm," 
is  practically  a  delusion.  The  stream  that 
:simply  stops  flowing  immediately  begins  to 
•corrupt,  to  throw  off  poisonous  miasma,  and 
breed  disease  and  death.  To  the  man  who 
only  ceases  to  act,  who  indolently  neglects  his 
•daily  duty,  or  retires  from  the  strife  between 
self-indulgence  and  self  conquest,  who  grows 
•weary  of  effort  and  tired  of  self  denial,  and 
simply  lets  himself  drift,  instead  of  breasting 
the  waves,  who  sinks  into  listless  inaction,  in- 
stead of  rising  into  vigorous  life,  directly  be- 
igins  to  grow  morbid  and  stagnant  in  his  own 
^soul,  and  mischievous  in  his  influence  on 
others.  There  are  some  whose  chief  aim  seems 
to  be  to  attain  to  a  state  of  blissful  inaction. 
All  exertion  they  regard  as  a  painful  but 
oeedful  means  to  an  ulterior  end,  when  the 
highest  happiness  shall  consist  in  the  absence 
•of  any  necessity  for  lab:)r.  They  utterly  fail 
to  comprehend  that  the  chief  source  of  happi- 
ness lies  in  the  full  activity  of  all  their  powers, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  they  fall  into  disuse, 
life  becomes  meagre,  insipid,  and  empty  of  re- 
sults to  themselves  or  others.  There  are  few 
who  maintain  a  perfectly  healthy  industry, 
who,  without  over  working,  yet  take  care  of 
the  remnants  of  life,  and  let  none  run  to  waste. 
The  right  apportionment  of  time,  recognizing 
the  claims  of  daily  labor,  of  msntal  improve- 
ment, of  recreation,  of  benevolence  and  of 
gocial  intercourse,  and  giving  to  each  its  due 
proportion,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  im- 
all  re^p^asibil  ities. 

There  are  many  other  negative  faults,  light- 
ly held,  but  incalculable  in  their  results.  Oae 
of  these  is  the  simple  omission  to  express  the 
gratitude,  sympathy  or  affection  that  naturally 
arises  in  the  heart.    It  seems  a  little  thing, 


and  yet  much  happiness  is  thus  sacrificed.  If 
we  but  recall  the  pleasure  that  has  filled  our 
own  hearts  when  such  utterances  were  sincerely 
given,  and  how  much  strength  and  encourage- 
ment they  have  afforded,  we  shall  no  longer 
deny  them  to  others.  The  non  performance 
of  a  right  thing  is  in  itself  a  wrong.  There 
are  many  habits  insensibly  acquired  from  fail- 
ing to  appreciate  their  character.  Gluttony 
and  drunkenness  are  justly  despised,  but  the 
habit  of  over  eating,  and  of  using  various 
stimulants,  is  so  common  that  few  think  of  it 
as  a  moral  wrong.  Yet  it  obscures  the  mind, 
dulls  the  brain  and  diminishes  the  strength. 
It  is  a  fault  of  which  only  the  individual  him- 
self can  be  conscious,  yet  he  is  none  the  less 
culpable  if  he  voluntarily  persist  in  a  practice 
which  in  any  measure  impairs  his  power  and 
efficiency.  In  like  manner,  the  fretful  or 
morose  temper  that  embitters  life,  the  small 
envyings  and  jealousies  that  crush  affection, 
the  meanness  that  shelters  itself  under  the 
name  of  economy,  and  the  extravagance  that 
calls  itself  liberality,  the  petty  frauds,  unfair 
advantages  and  small  deceits,  which  are  seeds 
of  dishonesty  and  falsehood — these  and  many 
other  faults  which  are  generally  deemed  too 
trifling  to  condemn,  too  unimportant  to  c  )n- 
quer,  are  in  reality  ths  sources  of  most  of  the 
evil  that  afflicts  the  world,  the  moths  who 
silently  but  surely  eat  into  the  fabric  of  char- 
acter, cutting  through  virtuous  principles 
thread  by  thread,  and  by  their  petty  but  con- 
tinual ravages,  destroying  at  length  all  man- 
hood. All  life  is  but  the  development  of  the 
germs  within  us.  In  their  earliest  growth 
they  are  easily  nourished,  easily  crushed,  but 
when  once  developed  in  stature  and  firmly 
rooted  in  the  breast,  they  unite  in  establishing 
a  character  for  good  or  for  evil  that  it  is  hard 
to  change.  Fidelity  to  conscience  in  little 
things  lies  at  the  root  of  goodness. — Public 
Ledger. 


DRAWING  NEAR  TO  GOD. 

O  God !  the  Centre  of  all  pure  spirits, 
the  Everlasting  Goodness,  we  come  to  Thee. 
Thou  art  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  and  Thy 
presence,  felt  by  the  soul  that  communes  with 
Thee,  is  the  highest  good.  Ignorant  of  Thee, 
we  know  nothing  aright ;  wandarin^  from 
Thee,  we  lose  all  light  and  peace ;  forgetting 
Thee,  we  turn  our  minds  from  the  noblest  ob- 
ject of  thought;  and  without  love  to  Thee, 
we  are  separated  from  infinite  loveliness,  and 
from  the  only  substantial  and  suffiiient  source 
of  joy.  Thou  hast  an  inexhaustible  fulness 
of  life,  and  Thiae  unceasing  communications 
take  nothing  from  Tliy  power  to  bless.  Thou 
art  infinitely  batter  than  all  Thy  gifts,  and 
through  all  we  desire  to  rise  to  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  proofs  Thou  givest 
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of  Thy  esgenlia),  pure  aud  perfect  beniguity, 
so  that  through  all  clouds  aud  darkness  mo 
can  see  a  graocus  Father.  In  this  world  of 
shadows,  this  fleeting  tide  of  things,  this  life 
of  dreanjs,  we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  reality, 
sure,  unchanging,  in  which  \^e  may  find  rest; 
that  there  is  a  Power  which  can  cleanse  us 
from  all  sin,  raise  us  to  all  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, and  give  us  endless  growth. 

How  great  is  cur  privilege,  that  we  have 
such  an  object  for  our  hope  and  trust — that 
our  souls  may  contemplate  infinite  loveliness, 
greatness,  gtodness — that  we  mt-y  at  all  times 
commune  with  the  best  of  beiugs ! 

For  'ihy  inviolable  iaithfuiness,  Thy  im- 
partial justice,-  Ihy  unerring  wisdcm,  Thy 
unfathonable  counsels.  Thy  unweaiied  care, 
Thy  tender  mercy.  Thy  resistle&s  power,  we 
adore  Thee.  For  ihe  splendor  spread  over 
all  Thy  woiks,  and  still  moie  for  the  higher  \ 
beauty  ot  the  soul,  of  which  the  brightness 
of  creation  is  but  the  emblem  and  iaint 
shadow,  we  thank  Thee.  Oh,  let  Thy  love  af- 
fect our  hearts;  let  us  feel  its  reality,  con- 
stancy, tenderness!  To  Thee  we  owe  all. 
Thine  is  the  health  of  our  bodies,  the  light 
of  our  minds,  the  waimth  of  afiection,  the 
guiding  voice  of  conscience.  Whatever 
knowledge  or  virtuous  impvtssions  we  have 
derived  Irom  the  society  ol  friends,  the  con- 
versation of  the  wise  and  good,  the  care  of 
instruction,  the  researches  of  past  ages,  we 
desire  to  trace  giateiuUy  to  Thee.  We  re- 
joice that  we  depend  on  Thee,  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  whose  requisitions  are  so  reasonable, 
Tvhose  government  is  so  mild,  whose  influences 
are  so  enobJirg.  liow  unspeakably  great  is 
Thy  goodnets  !  And  all  our  other  blessings  are 
as  nothing  when  ccm|;ared  with  the  sublime, 
pure,  infinite  glory  to  which  we  are  called  by 
the  Gospel  of  Thy  Son. 

May  Chii^t  be  prtcious  to  us.  Teach  us 
His  wojtii.  His  gicry,  so  that  we  may  love 
Him  and  rejoice  in  Him  with  joy  unspeak- 
able. May  a  sense  of  the  grealness  of  the 
evils  from  which  He  came  to  deliver,  and  of 
the  blessings  which  he  can  bestow,  excite  our 
seisibility,  gratitude,  desire,  and  lead  our 
minds  to  dwell  on  Him. 

Let  sin  be  our  greatest  burden  ;  may  all 
life's  ills  seem  light  in  com}  arisen  with  it; 
may  we  groan  for  deliverance  from  it,  and  be 
moie  earnest  in  resisting  it  than  in  res-isting 
all  other  evils;  and  may  we  welcome  Christ 
as  our  Saviour  from  it. —  William  E.  Chan- 
ning. 


SPIRITUAL  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Men  have  formed  to  themselves  two  ideas 
of  unity  :  the  first  is  a  sameness  of  foim — 
of  expression  ;  the  second,  an  identity  of  spirit. 
Some  of  the  best  of  mankind  have  fondly 


hoped  to  realize  an  unity  for  the  Church  of 
Chrii-t  which  should  be  manifested  by  uni- 
form expressions  in  everything;  their  imagi- 
nations have  loved  to  paint,  as  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  church,  a  state  in  which  the  same 
liturgy  should  be  used  throughout  the  world,, 
the  same  ecclesiastical  government,  even  the 
same  vestments,  the  came  canonical  hours, 
the  same  form  of  architecture.  They  could 
conceive  nothing  more  entirely  one  than  a 
church  £0  constituted  that  the  same  prayers, 
in  the  very  same  expressions,  at  the  veiy  same 
moment,  should  be  ascending  to  the  Eternal 
Ear.  There  are  others  who  have  thrown 
aside  entirely  this  idea,  as  chimerical;  who 
have  not  only  ceased  to  hope  it,  but  even  to 
wish  it;  who  if  it  cculd  be  realized  would 
consider  it  a  matter  of  regret ;  who  feel  that 
the  minds  of  men  are  various— their  modes 
and  habits  of  thought,  their  original  capacities 
ard  aequired  associaticns  infinitely  diverse j 
and  who,  perceiving  that  the  law^  of  the 
universal  system  is  mahifoldness  in  unity^ 
have  ceased  to  ex};ect  any  other  oneness  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  than  that  of  a  same- 
ness of  spirit,  showing  itself  through  diver- 
sities of  oifts.  Arneng  these  last  was  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  his  large  and  glorious  mind 
rejoiced  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eount- 
less  manifestations  of  spiritual  nature,  be-, 
neath  which  he  detected  one  and  the  same 
pervading  Mind.  Now,  let  us  look  at  this- 
matter  somewhat  more  closeiy. 

1.  All  real  unity  is  manifold.  Feelings  in 
themselves  identical  find  countless  forms  of  ex- 
pression :  for  instar  ce,  sorrow  is  the  same  feel- 
ing throughout  the  human  race ;  but  the  Orien- 
tal prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground,, 
throws  dust  upon  his  head,  tears  his  garments^ 
is  not  ashamed  to  break  out  into  the  most 
violent  lamentations.  In  the  north  we  rule 
our  grief  in  public,  sufier  not  even  a  quiver 
to  be  seen  upon  the  lip  or  brow,  and  consider 
calmress  as  the  appropriate  expression  of 
manly  grief.  Nay,  two  sisters  of  different 
temperament  will  show  the'r  grief  diversely. 
One  will  love  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  of  the 
qualities  of  the  departed  ;  the  other  feels  it 
a  sacred  sorrow,  on  which  the  lips  are  sealed 
forever;  yet,  would  it  not  be  idle  to  ask 
which  of  them  has  the  truest  aflfection  ?  Are 
they  not  both  in  their  own  way  true?  In  the 
same  East,  men  take  off  their  sandals  in  de- 
votion ;  we  exectly  reverse  the  procedure,^ 
and  uncover  the  head.  The  Oriental  pros- 
trates himself  in  the  dust  before  his  sovereign  ; 
even  before  his  God  the  Briton  only  kneels; 
yet,  would  it  not  again  be  idle  to  ask  which 
is  the  essential  and  proper  form  of  reverence? 
Is  not  true  reverence  in  all  cases  modified  by 
the  individualities  of  temperament  and  edu- 
caticn  ?    Should  we  not  say  that  in  all  these 
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forms  worketh  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  - 
reverence  ?    Again,  in  the  world  as  God  has  t 
made  it,  one  law  shows  itself  under  diverse,  i 
even  opposite,  manifestations;  lead  sinks  in  \ 
water,  wood  floats  upon  the  surface.     In  j 
former  times  men  assigned  these  different  re-  j 
suits  to  different  forces,  laws  and  gods.    A  i 
knowledge  of  natuie  has  demonstrated  that  £ 
they  are  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  law  ;  i 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  educated  t 
and  the  uneducated  man  is  this:   he  uned- 
ucated sees  in  this  world  nothing  but  an  infin-  1 
ite  collection  of  unconnected  facts, — a  broken,  ( 
distorted,  and  fragmentary  system,  which  his  1 
miud  can  by  no  means  reduce  to  order,    '^he  i 
educated  man,  in  proportion  to  his  education,  i 
sees  the  number  of  laws  diminished, — beholds 
in  the  manifold  appearances  of  nature  the  ■ 
expression  of  a  few  laws,  by  degrees  fewer, 
till  at  last  it  becomes  possible  to  his  concep- 
tion that  they  are  ail  reducible  to  one,  and 
that  that  which  lies  beneath  the  innumerable 
phenomena  of  nature  is  the  One  Spirit, — 
God. 

2.  All  living  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal ; 
y    not  sameness,  but  manifoldness.    You  may 
have  a  unity  shown  in  identity  of  form  ;  but 
it  is  a  lifeless  unity.    There  is  a  sameness  on 
the  sea- beach, — that  unity  which  the  ocean 
.  waves  have  produced  by  curling,  and  forc- 
ibly destroying  the  angularities  of  individual 
'    form,  so  that  every  stone  presents  the  same 
monotony  of  aspect,  and  you  must  fracture 
each  Pgain  in  order  to  distinguish  whether 
you  hold  in  your  hand  a  mass  of  flint  or 
fragment  of  basalt.    There  is  no  life  in  unity 
sucn  as  this. 
;       But  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  unity  that 
I  .  is  living,  the  form  becomes  more  complex, 
and  you  search  in  vain  for  uniformity.  In 
the  parts,  it  must  be  found,  if  found  at  all, 
in  the  sameness  of  the  pervading  life.  The 
illustration  given  by  the  apostle  is  that  of  the 
human  body, — a  higher  unity,  he  says,  by 
being  composed  of  many  members  than  if 
I     every   member  were  but  the  repetition  of 
I     a  single  type.    It  is  conceivable  that  God 
might  have  moulded  such  a  form  for  human 
life;  it  is  conceivable  that  every  cause,  in- 
stead of  producing  in  different  nerves  a  va- 
riety  of  sensations,  should   have  affected 
every  one  in  a  mode  precisely  similar ;  that 
instead  of  producing  a  sensation  of  sound,  a 
sensation  of  color,  a  sensation  of  taste,  the 
I     outward  causes  of  nature,  be  they  what  they 
may,  should  have  given  but  one  unvaried 
feeling  to  every  sense,  and  that  the  whole 
universe  should  have  been  light  or  sound. 

That  would  have  been  unity,  if  sameness  be 
unity  ;  but,  says  the  apostle, if  the  whole  body 
were  seeing,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  That 
uniformity  would  have  been  irreparable  loss, 


— the  loss  of  every  part  that  was  merged  into 
the  one.  What  is  the  body's  unity  ?  Is  it 
not  this  :  The  unity  of  a  living  congciousness 
which  marvellously  animates  every  separate 
atom  of  the  frame,  and  reduces  each  to  the 
performance  of  a  function  fitted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole, — its  own,  not  another's  ; 
so  that  the  inner  spirit  can  say  of  the  re- 
motest and  in  form  most  unlike  member,"  That, 
too,  is  myself?" 

3.  None  but  a  spiritual  unity  can  preserve 
the  rights  both  of  the  individual  and  the 
church.  All  other  systems  of  unity,  except 
the  apostolic,  either  sacrifice  the  church  to 
the  individual,  or  the  individual  to  the 
church. 

Some  have  claimed  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  such  a  way  that  every  individ- 
ual opinion  becomes  truth,  and  every  utter- 
ance of  private  conscience  right;  thus  the 
church  is  sacrificed  to  the  individual,  and  the 
universal  conscience,  the  common  faith,  be- 
comes as  nothing  ;  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
are  not  subject  to  the  prophets.    Again,  there 
are  others,  who  like  the  Church  of  Rome, 
would  surrender  the  conscience  of  each  man 
to  the  conscience  of  the  church,  and  coerce 
the  particulars  of  faith  into  exact  coinci- 
dence with  a  formal  creed.    Spiritual  unity 
saves  the  right  of  both  in  God's  system.  The 
church  exists  for  the  individual,  just  as  truly 
as  the  individu3l  for  the  church.  The  church 
is,  then,  most  perfect  when  all  its  powers  con- 
verge, and  are  concentrated  on  the  formation 
and  protection  of  individual  character ;  and 
the  individual  is  then  most  complete — that  is, 
most  a  Christian— when  he  has  practically 
learned  that  his  life  is  not  his  own,  but  osved  to 
others, — that  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself."  Now,  spiritual  unity 
respects  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  con- 
science.   How  reverently  the  Apostle  Paul 
considered   its   claims,  and  how  tenderly! 
When  once  it  became  a  matter  of  conscience 
■  this  was  his  principle  laid  down  in  matters  of 
^  dispute  :   "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind."    The  belief  of  the  whole 
world  cannot  make  that  thing  true  to  me 
which  to  me  seems  false.    The  conscience  of 
•   the  whole  world  cannot  make  a  thing  right 
[  to  me,  if  I  in  my  heart  believe  it  wrong.  You 
i  may  coerce  the  conscience,  you  may  control 
L  men's  belief,  and  you  may  produce  a  unity 
3  by  so  doing  ;  but  it  is  the  unity  of  pebbles 
r  on  the  sea-shore,— a  lifeless  identity  of  out- 
l  ward   form,  with  no  cohesion  between  the 
3  parts,— a  dead  sea-beach,  on  which  nothing 

grows,  and  where  the  very  sea- weed  dies. 
B      Lastly,  it  respected  the  sanctity  of  individ- 
J  ual  character.  Oat  of  eight  hundred  millions 
t  of  the  human  race,  a  few  features  diversify 
,  themselves  into  so  many  forms  of  counte- 
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nance  that  scarcely  two  could  be  mistaken 
for  each  other.  There  are  no  two  leaves  on 
the  same  tree  alike  ;  nor  two  sides  of  the 
«ame  leaf,  unless  you  cut  and  kill  it.  There  is 
s>  sacredness  in  individuality  of  character  ; 
each  one  born  into  this  world  is  a  fresh,  new 
soul  intended  by  his  Maker  to  develop  him- 
self in  a  new,  fresh  way.  We  are  what  we 
are  ;  we  cannot  be  truly  other  than  ourselves. 
We  reach  perfection  not  by  copying,  much  less 
by  aiming  at  originality  ;  but  by  consistently 
and  steadily  working  out  the  life  which  is 
oommon  to  us  all,  according  to  the  character 
which  God  has  given  us.  And  thus  will  the 
Church  of  God  be  one,  at  last, — will  present 
a  unity  like  that  of  heaven.  There  is  one 
universe  in  which  each  separate  star  differs 
from  another  in  glory  ;  one  church  in  which 
a  single  Spirit,  the  life  of  God,  pervades  each 
separate  soul  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  that 
life  becomes  exalted  does  it  enable  every  one 
to  shine  forth  in  the  distinctness  of  his  own 
;separate  individuality,  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
— F,  W.  Robertson. 


Get  a  Home. — Rich  or  poor,  get  a  home 
and  learn  to  love  that  home,  and  make  it 
happy  to  wife  and  children  by  your  presence. 
Liearn  to  love  simple  pleasures,  flowers  of 
Ood's  own  painting  and  music  of  His  own, 
the  birds,  wind,  waterfall — so  shall  you  help 
to  stem  the  tide  of  desolation,  poverty  and 
despair,  that  comes  upon  so  many  through 
scorn  of  little  things.  Oh,  the  charm  of  a 
little  home!  Comforts  dwell  there  that  shun 
the  gilded  halls  of  society.  Live  humbly  in 
your  little  house  and  look  to  God  for  a  grander 
one. 
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Friends'  Indian  Policy. — In  accepting 
the  trust  tendered  by  President  Grant,  Friends 
entered  upon  mission  work  of  the  gravest  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  its  accomplishment  stand 
before  the  world,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  with  dele- 
gated powers  to  work  out  their  own  plans,  in 
their  own  way,  with  executive  officers  selected 
hj  themselves. 

The  protection  and  civilization  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  which 
lias  been  assigned  them,  is  a  work  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  and  brings  the  Society,  as  a 
religious  body,  prominently  into  view.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  in  the  adminis- 


tration of  affairs  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Society  are  carefully  maintained,  and  to 
some  extent  exert  an  influence  ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  sit  at  our  own  firesides  or  meet  in  our 
committee-rooms,  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
unite  upon  measures  by  which  the  problem, 
"  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Indian  ?  "  is  to 
be  solved,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
bring  these  plans  availingly  into  use. 

They  may  all  be  sound  and  rational,  and, 
if  carried  out  according  to  the  figures  as  they 
appear  on  paper  and  in  the  ardent  imagina- 
tion of  warm,  earnest  minds,  would  doubtless 
settle  the  question  in  a  very  few  years. 

But  the  difficulty  underlying  the  whole 
work  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  few  capable 
Friends  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  place 
themselves  in  new  and  untried  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  owing,  perhaps, 
to  a  lack  of  that  missionary  zeal  that  must  be 
felt  before  .my  work  of  the  kind  can  be 
heartily  undertaken.  We  want  the  Indians 
to  be  protected  from  the  rapacity  of  traders ; 
we  want  to  see  them  preserved  from  the  vices 
of  depraved  white  men,  and  are  anxious  for 
them  to  be  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  that 
they  may  be  self-sustaining  and  self  reliant. 
We  are  willing,  too,  to  spend  some  money  to 
meet  their  most  pressing  wants — to  hold  sew- 
ing circles,  to  make  up  clothing  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  a  few  may  be  found  who  will  accept 
an  appointment  from  a  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee,  and,  at  some  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort,  take  a  long  journey  to  visit  the  reser- 
vations. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  going  out  and  living 
among  them,  when  it  is  asked,  "Who  will 
lead  these  poor,  degraded  children  of  our 
common  Father,  with  a  firm  hand  and  steady 
purpose,  out  of  the  darkness  of  heathen  bar- 
barism and  the  worse  than  barbarous  vices 
that  contact  with  unprincipled  white  men 
have  introduced  among  them  ?  "  we  have  put 
the  question,  which,  if  responded  to  by  the 
right  one,  opens  the  door  to  usefulness  and 
certain  success,  and  cannot  fail  of  the  desired 
end.  At  this  time  these  poor  savages  are  in 
a  worse  condition  than  were  their  fathers  and 
mothers  two  centuries  ago ;  contact  with 
the  whites  and  their  continued  encroachments 
have   made   former  conditions  impossible. 
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They  can  never  regain  even  a  partial  mastery ; 
their  tribal  relations  are  shorn  of  any  useful- 
ness for  good,  and  while  they  are  continued, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  bar  to 
substantial  progress.  Every  hope  for  their 
future  hinges  on  the  efficient  carrying  out  of 
the  denominational  policy  of  the  President. 

All  reliable  testimony  is  in  its  favor ;  even 
the  very  latest  exciting  and  warlike  intelli- 
gence, which  alarms  the  public  mind,  bears 
the  strongest  testimony  in  favor  of  justice  to 
the  Indians,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
peace,  and  censures,  in  unsparing  terms,  the 
border  men  who  suffer  those  who  wrong  them 
to  go  unpunished.  It  is  only  as  religious 
bodies  come  in  and  stand  between  these  wards 
of  the  Government  and  their  traducers,  and 
at  every  hazard  protect  them,  that  any  meas- 
ure of  justice  can  be  secured.  In  this  field 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  we  are  properly  represented. 

What  we  want  are  representative  men  and 
women,  not  merely  that  representation  that  is 
measured  by  dress  and  address,  but  that 
which  has  for  its  foundation  those  eternal 
principles  of  purit}^  truth  and  justice,  with- 
out which  all  profession  is  vain  and  all  ob- 
servances are  but  empty  show.  He  that  stands 
before  the  community  clothed  with  the  maj- 
esty of  law  must  be  such  a  man  as  the  Soci- 
ety can  safely  confide  in  as  its  living,  acting 
exponent,  who  carries  weight  of  character  to 
meet  every  demand,  whose  executive  ability 
is  equal  to  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  and 
whose  conversation  and  deportment  command 
the  respect  of  his  equals  and  the  love  and 
obedience  of  those  under  his  care. 

We  believe  that  our  testimonies  have  a  pre- 
serving power,  and,  if  carried  out,  that  they 
will  establish  that  peace  and  good-will  among 
men  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  intended 
to  bring  about. 

The  savage  nature,  steeped  in  the  super- 
stition and  ignorance  that  untold  centuries 
of  barbarism  have  entailed,  does  not  of  itself 
respond  to  the  Divine  requirings,  as  we  under- 
stand them.  The  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  in 
his  breast  says,  as  he  believes.  Avenge  me  of 
my  enemies  ;  and  there  is  no  peace  to  his  soul 
until  he  is  appeased  by  blood.  The  Great 
Spirit,  as  he  understands  Him,  would  be  very 


angry  with  him  if  he  suffered  an  enemy  to  go 
unpunished. 

When  we  tell  him  that  the  child  that  is 
born  into  the  world  is  innocent,  and  has  no 
other  sins  than  those  which  he  commits  to 
answer  for,  we  must  also  tell  him  that  if  he 
would  be  preserved  from  evil,  he  must  turn 
away  from  all  unholy  thoughts  as  well  as 
actions  ;  and  that  he  may  know  what  to  shun, 
we  must  send  to  him  wise  instructors  that  can 
lead  him  along  through  the  rudiments  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  going  down  to  the  dens 
and  hovels  where  his  soul  is  languishing,  and, 
in  his  own  tongue  in  which  he  was  born,  speak- 
ing simple  words  easily  understood,  tell  him 
of  the  Saviour  that  saves,  of  the  Kedeemer 
who  redeems,  of  the  Sauctifier  that  purifies 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  only  true  God  ; 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved.    But  ''how  shall  they 
call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  be- 
lieved ?"  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him 
of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall 
they  hear  (aright)  without  a  preacher?  and 
how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent,  as 
it  is  written,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things "?  Our 
Heavenly  Father  now,  as  ever,  works  by 
chosen  instruments.    He  gives  His  Spirit  to 
all,  and  a  discernment  of  its  requirings  that 
meets  the  state  of  growth  to  which  the  nation 
or  the  age  has  attained,  and  while  each  re- 
tains its  relative  position  to  the  other,  doubt- 
less ultimate  good  is  worked  out ;  but  these 
problems  that  grow* out  of  the  upsetting  and 
uprooting  of  tribes  of  ignorant  savages,  and 
planting  in  their  stead  homes  of  a  professed 
Christian  civilization,  involve  other  issues 
that  must  be  met.    Let  us  accept  the  trust  as 
it  comes  to  us,  and  be  faithful  to  its  requir- 
ings. 

DIED. 

STHjES.— On  the  18th  ult.,  Elizabeth  A.,  widow 
of  Jacob  Stiles,  aged  66  years  ;  a  worthy  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

ELLIS.— On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  Seventh 
month,  18V4,  Abigail  W.,  widow  of  David  Ellis,  in 
the  79th  year  of  her  age;  a  valued  mwnber  and 
Elder  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

The  persistent  attendance  of  her  religious  meet- 
ings, under  great  physical  debility,  is  worthy  of 
notice.    Her  presence  in  her  accustomed  seat  often 
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had  tfce  effect  to  (ncourage  and  enliven  the  feelings 
of  many  of  those  who  were  wont  to  assemble  with 
her. 


COMMERCIAL  MANIA. 

In  171  J,  six  years  before  Law's  Mississippi 
CompaDy  was  formed,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Lord  Treasurer,  procured  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  appointing  that,  "  to  the  in- 
tent that  the  trade  to  the  South  Sea  be  carried 
on  for  the  honor,  and  increase  of  the  wealth 
and  riches  of  this  realm,"  a  company  should 
be  formed  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading,  colonizing,  and  fighting  in  the  South- 
ern seas,  and  along  the  whole  Western  side  of 
South  America.    The  members  of  this  South 
Sea  Company  were  to  be  the  holders  of  the 
Government  bonds  for  the  National  Debt, 
then  amounting  to  nearly  £10,000,000,  the 
interest  of  which,  if  not  the  principal,  it  was 
thought  could  easily  be  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  commerce  with  the  gold  and  silver  districts 
of  Peru  and  Chili.    After  the  company  was 
formed,  it  transpired  that  the  King  of  Spain 
claimed  more  than  a  fourth  of  their  profits 
for  permitting  English  merchants  to  deal  with 
his  colonists,  and  then  only  sanctioned  their 
sending  one  shipload  of  negroes  every  year  ; 
but  even  with  this  limitation  great  benefits 
were  anticipated,  especially  as  the  English 
reckoned  that,  if  they  were  only  allowed  to 
trade  at  all,  they  could  make  the  trade  as  ex- 
tensive as  they  liked.    The  preparations  were 
tardy,  and  the  first  vessel  did  not  leave  Eng- 
land till  1717  ;  then  the  war  with  Spain,  which 
broke  out  in  the  following  year,  made  orderly 
commerce  with  Chili  and  Peru  impossible. 

But  before  this  the  South  Sea  stockholders 
discovered  that  South  Sea  traffic  was  an  un- 
important part  of  their  enterprise.  From  the 
first,  the  new  company  was  in  favor  with  the 
public,  and  a  busy  trade  was  carried  on  in  its 
shares.  The  Mississippi «Company,  started  in 
Paris  in  1717,  showed  how  this  trade  might 
be  augmented.  The  South  Sea  Company 
offered  to  increase  its  capital,  and  so  be  able 
to  lend  £2,000,000  to  the  State,  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  stirred  up  to  rivalry,  made  a 
similar  offer.  A  fierce  war  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  Company  during 
more  than  two  years,  and,  in  their  efforts  to 
outbid  one  another  with  the  government  and 
the  country,  a  turmoil  of  stock  jobbing  was 
engendered,  which  received  no  check  from 
the  wretched  failure  of  the  Mississippi  scheme 
in  1719.  By  the  commencement  of  1720  the 
South  Sea  stock  had  risen  nearly  two  hundred 
per  cent,  in  value,  and  all  that  its  holders  de- 
sired was,  by  promises  that  could  not  possibly 
be  realized,  to  raise  the  value  yet  more,  and 
so  to  sell  their  shares  at  great  profit.  In  this 
they  succeeded  for  a  time.    The  Company 


triumphed  over  the  Bank.  In  February,  1720r 
a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  authoriz- 
ing it  to  take  upon  itself  the  whole  national 
debt,  growing  rapidly,  and  then  exceeding 
£30,000,000,  and  the  bill  became  a  law  in 
April. 

In  vain  Sir  Robert  Walpole  warned  the 
country  that  "  the  great  principle  of  the  pro- 
ject was  an  evil  of  first  rate  magnitude.  It 
was  to  raise  artificially  the  value  of  stock,  by 
exciting  and  keeping  up  a  general  infatuation  ; 
and,  by  promising  dividends  out  of  funds 
which  could  never  be  adequate  to  the  purpose,, 
it  would  hold  out  a  dangerous  line  to  decoy 
the  unwary  to  their  ruin,  by  making  them 
part  with  the  earnings  of  their  labor  for  a 
prospect  of  imaginary  v/ealth."  The  warning 
was  unheeded.  The  madness  of  speculation 
that  had  just  ruined  France  had  seized  Eng- 
land, with  nearly  equal  violence. 

The  South  Sea  mania,  rampant  in  February, 
1720,  increased  till  August,  when  each  £100 
sliare  was  wo  rth  £1,000.  'Change  Alley, 
swarming  with  professional  and  amateur  stock- 
jobbers of  «very  rank  and  of  both  sexes,  was 
aptly  compared  by  Swift  to  a  gulf  in  the 
South  Sea. 

"  Subscribers  here  by  thousands  float, 

And  jostle  one  another  down, 
Each  paddling  in  his  leaky  boat, 

And  here  they  fish  for  gold,  and  drown." 

Humbler  poets  described  the  mania  in  street 
ballads  and  coffee  house  epigrams  without 
number.    One  said — 

"  Then  stars  and  garters  did  appear 

Among  the  meaner  rabble. 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  see  and  hear 
The  Jews  and  Gentiles  squabble. 

"  The  greatest  ladies  thither  came, 

And  plied  in  chariots  daily, 
Or  pawned  vheir  jewels  for  a  tum 
To  venture  in  the  Alley."' 

The  South  Sea  bubble  was  only  the  greatest 
among  a  crowd  of  great  bubbles.  The  older 
companies  shared  in  the  brief  show  of  imag- 
inary prosperity.  East  India  Stock,  worth 
£100,  rose  to  be  worth  £445  ;  and  African 
Stock,  advanced  in  value  from  £23  to  £200. 
There. is  extant  a  list  of  nearly  two  hundred 
principal  bubble  companies  started  in  this 
year  of  bubbles,  their  nominal  capital  varying 
from  £1,000,000  to  £10,000,000  apiece,  and 
the  total  of  the  whole  exceeding  £300,000,000. 
"  Any  im.pudent  impostor,"  says  the  contem- 
porary historian,  "whilst  the  delusion  was  at 
its  height,  needed  only  to  hire  a  room  at  some 
coffee-house  or  other  house  near  Exchange 
Alley  for  a  few  hours,  and  open  a  subscrip- 
tion-book for  somewhat  relative  to  commerce, 
plantation,  or  some  supposed  invention,  either 
hatched  out  of  his  own  brain  or  else  stolen 
from  some  of  the  many  abortive  projects  of 
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brmer  times,  having  first  advertised  it  in  the 
lewspapers  of  the  preceding  day,  and  he  naight 
n  a  few  hours  find  subscribers  for  one  or  two 
nillions,  in  some  cases  more,  of  imaginary 
tock.  Many  of  these  very  subscribers  were 
ar  from  believing  those  projects  feasible.  It 
vas  enough  for  their  purpose  that  there  would 
lOon  be  a  premium  on  the  receipts  for  those 
lubscripdons,  when  they  generally  got  rid  of 
hem  in  the  crowded  alleys  to  others  more 
jredulous  than  themselves."  One  company, 
.vith  a  capital  of  £3,000,000,  was  "for  insur- 
ng  to  all  masters  and  mistresses  the  losses 
:hey  may  sustain  by  servants another  was 
'for  furni&hing  merchants  and  others  with 
watches  a  third,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,- 
000,  was  "  for  a  wheel  for  perpetual  motion 
a  fourth  was  "for  making  salt  water  fresh;" 
a  fifth  was  "  for  planting  mulberry-trees  and 
breeding  silkworms  in  Chelsea  Park  and  a 
sixth  was  designed  "to  import  a  number  of 
large  jackasses  from  Spain,  in  order  to  propa- 
gate a  larger  kind  of  mule  in  England  " — as 
if  there  were  not  already  jackasses  enough  in 
London.  So  preposterous  were  many  of  the 
genuine  projects,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest  that  an  advertise- 
ment was  issued  announcing  that  "  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  on  Tuesday  next,  books  will  be 
opened  for  a  subscription  of  £2,000,000  for 
the  invention  of  melting  sawdust  and  chips, 
and  casting  them  into  clean  deal  boards,  with- 
out cracks  or  knots."  Another  advertisement 
invited  speculators  to  pay  £2  as  a  deposit  on 
each  of  five  thousand  £100  shares  in  "  a  com- 
pany for  carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  great 
advantage,  but  nobody  to  know  what  it  is," 
the  remaining  £98  for  each  share  being  due 
in  a  month's  time, -when  the  details  of  the 
scheme  were  to  be  published.  The  name  of 
the  promoter  of  this  secret  company  was  never 
known,  but  his  advertisement  drew  so  many 
adventurers  on  the  appointed  day  that  in  less 
than  six  hours  he  had  received  a  thousand  de- 
posits of  £2  each.  With  that  success  he  was 
satisfied.  Instead  of  waiting  for  another  day, 
in  which  his  transparent  fraud  might  be  ex- 
posed, he  pocketed  the  £2,000,  and  decamped 
the  same  night. 

The  South  Sea  mania  lasted  a  'shorter  time 
and  had  fewer  victims  in  England  than  the 
Mississippi  mania  in  France ;  but  it  was  great 
enough  to  prove  a  source  of  ruin  to  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  of  serious  national  discredit. 
During  eight  months  every  coflTee-house  was  a 
stock  exchange,  subject  to  no  laws  of  honesty, 
and  swayed  by  rampant  folly ;  and  the  milli- 
ner's shops  were  put  to  like  uses  by  those 
ladies  who  could  not  stand  the  crush  of  the 
men's  meeting-places. 

Quarrels  among  the  South  Sea  directors 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  the  great 


bubble  and  all  the  lesser  bubbles  suddenly 
collapsed.  Early  in  August,  1720,  the  South 
Sea  shares  were  bought  eagerly  for  £1,000 
apiece ;  late  in  September  they  could  not  be 
sold  for  £150.  George  I,  then  in  Hanover^ 
hurried  back  to  England.  Parliament  made 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of  affairs. 
Many  ringleaders  of  the  fraud  were  severely 
punished;  and  efforts  were  made  to  lessen  the 
misfortunes  of  these  whom  they  had  beguiled. 
In  February,  1721,  the  chief  culprit,  Aislabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
used  his  official  positi-rn  to  inflate  the  bubble, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
a  huge  bonfire  on  Tower  Hill  showed  him,  on 
the  first  night  of  his  captivity,  what  sort  of 
vengeance  the  London  mob  would  have  been 
glad  to  execute  on  him  and  his  accomplices. 
Great  injury  was  dene  to  multitudes,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  crippled  during 
many  years. — Bourne. 


From  toe  Christian  Weekly. 
DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  converse  for  an 
hour  with  a  good  Scotchwoman  whose  early 
years  were  passed  in  the  same  village  where 
the  lamented  missionary  explorer  was  born 
and  brought  up,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  and  with  his  father's  family. 

The  history  of  David  Livingstone  only 
proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man."  What  the  boy 
was  in  these  young  days  in  Blantyre  Works, 
in  the  foundation  elements  of  character,  that 
the  man  was,  down  to  his  dying  hour  in  the 
forest  encampment,  under  tropical  suns,  far 
away  from  even  the  echoes  of  civilization, 
between  Ujiji  and  Unyanyembe. 

A  tailor  has  been  said  to  be  but  "the 
ninth  part  of  a  man ;"  but  the  saying  is 
false,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  concerns  David's 
father.  He  was  a  tailor  for  many  years  in 
the  village  of  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Here  his  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  were  born.  But  he  was  a  man 
'•keen  for  learning,"  a  great  reader,  and 
willing  to  pinch  and  save  in  other  things  that 
his  children  might  receive  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  possible.  From  his  father  David  got 
his  love  of  learning— his  Scotch  persistency 
enabled  him  to  acquire  an  education  even  in 
the  midst  of  untoward  circumstances. 

The  family  home  was  in  one  of  the  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  works,  a  respectable, 
but,  we  may  easily  believe,  not  a  luxurious- 
habitation.  The  community  was  a  frugal 
one,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  Messrs.  Monteiths'  works.  They 
were  too  hard- working  to  have  time  for  much 
amusement  of  any  kind,  and  too  God-fearing 
to  have  those  of  an  evil  character.  The 
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young  men  used  to  play  ball  sometimes  in 
their  leisure  hours  on  the  village  green,  but 
young  Livingstone  was  not  found  among 
them  even  at  this  innocent  sport. 

David  was  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age. 
But  to  afford  him  even  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation was  a  tax  upon  his  father's  slender  in- 
come ;  for  there  were  no  free  schools  in  those 
days;  every  hour  spent  in  the  school  had  to 
be  paid  for.  By-and-by  the  boy  became  old 
enough  to  work  in  the  mill,  and  then  he  at- 
tended the  night-school.  Thus  he  grew  up  to 
youth,  a  stout,  healthy  bay,  ready  to  work 
during  the  hours  of  labor,  but  thirsting  for 
knowledge.  When  the  other  young  men  took 
their  recreation  in  a  game  of  ball,  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon — on  which  day  the  mill 
closed  earlier — Livingstone  was  off  a  mile  or 
so  up  the  ''burn"  to  gather  the  fossils  which 
abounded  there,  or  to  make  collections  of 
plants.  "He  was  awfu',''  said  our  inform- 
ant, "  for  huntin'  for  minerals  and  herbs." 

After  a  time  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
college  lectures  in  Glasgow  ;  but  the  mill 
owners,  willing  to  encourage  so  deserving  a 
young  man,  kept  his  place  in  the  factory 
open  for  him,  and  the  college  vacations  found 
liim  attending  a  pair  of  "  mules  "  in  Blantyre 
Works. 

We  may  say  here,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
unmechanical  readers,  that  in  a  cotton-mill 
a  "  mule"  is  not  an  animal  of  more  or  less 
vicious  propensities,  but  a  machine  for  spin- 
ning cotton.  Tending  a  "mule"  in  those 
days  was  more  laborious  than  it  is  now  ;  for 
those  machines  were  self  acting  only  in  part. 
The  frame  bearing  the  spindles  was  run  out 
by  power,  but  it  had  to  be  pushed  back  by 
hand. 

Between  a  pair  of  these  David  wrought, 
pushing  one  back  as  the  other  came  forward. 
But  he  had  his  book  placed  where  he  could 
get  a  glance  at  it  between  the  alternating 
motions  of  the  machinery  ;  and  so  he  wrought 
and  studied,  and  studied  and  wrought.  How 
he  finally  gained  a  medical  education,  and 
having  attended  theological  lectures,  was  or- 
-dained  as  medical  missionary,  and  went  to 
Africa,  our  readers  know.  Of  his  patient 
toil  to  benefit  the  natives  of  that  dark  coun- 
try they  know.  Of  his  efforts  to  break  up 
the  slave  trade  they  know.  Of  his  romantic 
career  as  an  explorer,  hidden  for  years  as  he 
was  from  the  eye  of  civilization,  they  know. 
And  now  of  his  lonely  death  in  the  dark 
African  forest,  where  no  European  had  ever 
before  been,  they  know. 

But  we  have  gone  back  in  mind  to  the  boy 
growing  up  in  that  Christian  home,  in  the 
midst  of  straitened  circumstances,  among 
that  industrious,  honest,  sober  community  ; 
and  we  have  thought  of  the  power  there  is  in 


a  noble  purpose  ;  we  have  thought  that  the 
best  inheritance  that  a  parent  can  give  a  'J'" 
child  is  a  desire  for  knowledge ;  not  for  the  t"' 
sake  of  mere  knowledge,  but  for  man's  sake 
and  for  Christ's  sake.  We  have  thought  how 
steady  perseverence  and  resolute  courage  will 
enable  any  man  to  be  of  wide  service  to  his 
fellow-men. 


From  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
AMERICAN  AZTEQS. 
A  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  NATION. 

The  campaign  of  General  Crook  against 
the  Apaches  last  year,  opened  to  research  a 
tract  of  land  two  hundred  miles  square,  which  is 
rich  in  relics  of  our  country's  unknown  past. 
It  contains  a  chain  of  ancient  cities  in  ruins, 
and  a  coterie  of  ancient  towns  inhabited  by  a 
race  which  holds  itself  aloof  from  Indian, 
and  Mexican,  and  American,  and  prides  it- 
self on  its  descent  from  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  and  maintains  a  religion 
and  a  government,  botb  of  which  are  peccliar 
to  itself.  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  W.  C. 
Manning,  of  the  regular  army,  for  the  facts 
in  our  possession  concerning  this  newly-dis- 
covered race.  Capt.  Manning,  who  was  with 
General  Crook  during  the  whole  campaign, 
and  was  recommended  for  promotion  by  the 
latter  on  account  of  gallantry  in  the  field,  ex- 
plored in  the  intervals  of  fighting.  He  visited 
the  inhabited  towns,  talked  with  their  rulers, 
and  informed  himself  concerning  their  cus- 
toms. The  largest  settlement  is  in  New 
Mexico,  about  thirty  miles  soutk  of  the  border 
line.  It  is  a  type  of  the  rest.  A  strong  wall 
surrounds  it.  Within  are  houses  for  about 
4,000  people.  The  population  was  dwindled, 
however,  to  about  1,800,  The  place  was 
mentioned  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  published, 
in  1529,  a  description  of  his  wanderings  in 
America.  About  1535  another  Jesuit  wrote 
a  minute  account  of  it.  This  account  is  true 
in  nearly  every  detail  to-day.  The  language 
resembles  the  Chinese.  So  an  ardent  ar- 
chaeologist, who  visited  the  city  a  year  ago, 
says.  Some  of  the  minor  customs  correspond 
to  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  women  are  of 
the  true  celestial  type — almond  eyes,  pro- 
tuberant bodies,  little  feet,  &c.  They  dress 
their  hair  and  themselves  in  Chinese  fashion. 
Their  religion  is  barbarously  magnificent. 
Montezuma  is  their  deity.  His  coming  is 
looked  for  at  sunrise  each  day.  Immortality 
is  part  of  their  creed.  The  priests  have 
heavily  embroidered  robes,  which  have  been 
used  for  unnumbered  years.  The  ceremonies 
of  worship  are  formal  and  pompous.  The 
morality  of  this  strange  people,  as  far  at  least 
as  foreigners  are  concerned,  is  irreproachable. 
It  is  probable  that  they  keep  a  record  of 
events  by  means  of  tying  peculiar  knots  ia 
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le  Long  cords.     This,  if  true,  seems  to  establish 
a  5orae  kinship  or  remote  acquaintance  between 
e  :hem  and  the  Aztecs.     Their  government  is 
e  a  conservative  republic.    Power  is  vested  in 
n  a  council  of  thirteen  caciques.    Six  of  them 
1  are  selected  for  life.    Old  men  are  generally 
3  chosen,  in  order  that  their  terms  of  office 
may  not  be  inordinately  long.     The  remain- 
ing seven  are  elected  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  them  is  the  Executive.    Another  is  a  sort 
of  Vice-President.    There  is  a  War  Chief,  a 
Chief  of  Police,  etc.     These  seven  caciques 
are  usually  young  men.     They  serve  but  a 
'  few  months.     Suffrage  is  universal.     It  is 
^  scarcely  necessary  to  supplement  these  facts 
^  with  the  statement  that  these  dwellers  in 
'  towns  are  quite  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
'  On  this   point  one   fact  speaks  volumes. 
'  Woman  is  not  a  beast  of  burden  among  them, 
'  as  she  is  with  all  Indian  tribes.     She  is  held 
in  high  respect.     Her  tasks  are  confined  to 
those  of  house-keeping.    The  written  records 
which  we  have  mentioned,  show  that  this  iso- 
lated community  has  maintained  its  traditions 
unbroken  for  at  least  three  and  a  half  cen 
turies.     Its  history,  carefully  studied,  may 
prove  a  clew  to  the  problem  of  the  aboriginal 
Americans.      The   mound- builders   of  the 
North,  and  the  city-builders  of  the  w^outh, 
may  be  represented  in  the  town-dwellers  of 
(New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

WHAT  PROFESSOR  BLAKIE  SAYS  ABOUT  EXERCISE. 

The  growth  and  vigorous  condition  of  every 
member  of  the  body,  as,  in  fact,  of  every 
function  of  existence  in  the  universe,  depends 
on  exercise.  All  life  is  an  energizing  or  a 
working;  absolute  rest  is  found  only  in  the 
grave ;  and  the  measure  of  a  man's  vitality 
is  the  measure  of  his  working  power.  To 
possess  every  faculty  and  function  of  the  body 
in  harmonious  working  order,  is  to  be  healthy ; 
to  be  healthy,  with  a  high  degree  of  vital 
force,  is  to  be  strong.  A  man  may  be  healthy 
without  being  strong ;  but  all  health  tends, 
more  or  less,  towards  strength,  and  all  disease 
is  weakness.  Now,  any  one  may  see  in 
Nature,  that  things  grow  big  simply  by  grow- 
ing ;  this  growth  is  a  constant  and  habitual 
exercise  of  vital  or  vegitative  force,  and  what- 
ever checks  or  diminishes  the  action  of  this 
force — say  harsh  winds  or  frost — will  stop  the 
growth  and  stunt  the  production.  Let  the 
student,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  sitting 
on  a  chair,  leaning  over  a  desk,  poring  over 
a  book,  cannot  possibly  be  the  way  to  make 
his  body  grow.  The  blood  can  be  made  to 
flow,  and  the  muscles  to  play  freely,  only  by 
exercise ;  and,  if  that  exercise  is  not  taken, 
Nature  will  not  be  mocked. 
I     Every  young  student  ought  to  make  a 


sacred  resolution  to  move  about  in  the  open 
air  at  least  two  hours  every  day.  If  he  does 
not  do  this,  cold  feet,  the  clogging  of  the 
wheels  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  fleshy  frame^ 
and  various  shades  of  stomachic  and  cerebral 
discomfort,  will  not  fail  in  due  season  to  in- 
form him  that  he  has  been  sinning  against 
Nature,  and,  if  he  does  not  amend  his  course,, 
as  a  bad  boy  he  will  certainly  be  flogged  ;  for 
Nature  is  never,  like  some  soft  hearted  human 
masters,  over-merciful  in  her  treatment.  But 
why  should  a  student  indulge  so  much  in  the 
lazy  and  unhealthy  habit  of  sitting?  A  man 
may  think  as  well  standing  as  sitting,  often  a 
little  better  ;  and  as  for  reading  in  these  days, 
when  the  most  weighty  books  may  be  had 
cheaply,  in  the  lightest  form,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity why  a  person  should  be  bending  his  back, 
and  doubling  his  chest,  merely  because  he 
happens  to  have  a  book  in  his  hand.  A  man 
will  read  a  play  or  a  poem  far  more  natural- 
ly and  effectively  while  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  than  when  sitting  sleepily  in  a 
chair. 

Sitting,  in  fact,  is  a  slovenly  habit,  and 
ought  not  to  be  indulged.  But  when  a  man 
does  sit,  let  him  at  all  events  sit  erect,  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  and  a  full,  free  projec- 
tion of  the  breast.  Also,  when  studying  lan- 
guages, or  reading  fine  passages  of  poetry,  let 
him  read  as  much  as  possible  aloud  ;  a  prac- 
tice recommended  by  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, and  which  will  have  the  double  good 
effect  of  strengthening  that  most  important 
vital  element,  the  lungs,  and  training  the  ear 
to  the  perception  of  vocal  distinction,  so  stu- 
pidly neglected  in  many  of  our  public  schools. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  necessary  connection,  in 
most  cases,  between  the  knowledge  which  a 
student  is  anxious  to  acquire,  and  the  seden- 
tary habits  which  students  are  so  apt  to  cul- 
tivate. A  certain  part  of  his  work,  no  doubt, 
must  be  done  amid  books ;  but  if  I  wish  to 
know  Homer,  for  instance,  thoroughly,  after 
the  first  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
drudgery  is  over,  I  can  read  him  as  well  on 
the  top  of  Ben  Cruachan,  or,  if  the  day  be 
blasty,amid  the  grand  silver  pines  of  Inverawe, 
as  in  a  fussy  study.  A  man's  enjoyment  of 
JEcshylean  drama,  or  a  Platonic  dialogue, 
will  not  be  diminished,  but  sensibly  increased 
by  the  fragrant  breath  of  birches  blowing 
around  him,  or  the  sound  of  mighty  waters 
rushing  near.  As  for  a  lexicon,  if  you  make 
yourself  at  the  first  reading  a  short  index  of 
the  more  diflicult  words,  you  can  manage  the 
second  reading  more  comfortably  without  it. 
— N.  Y.  Observer. 


The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ; 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou 
wilt  not  despise. — Ps.  li,  17. 
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CALIFORNIA  SILK  CULTURE. 

The  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  gives  the 
following  description  of  sericulture  as  carried 
on  in  Santa  Clara  County,  of  that  State: 

William  Paul's  ranche  of  260  acres  is  lo- 
cated on  the  northwestern  border  of  the  town. 
It  contains  7,000  mulberry  trees,  250  fruit 
trees,  of  different  varieties,  2  000  grape  vines, 
about  fifty  acres  in  grain,  and  the  remainder 
in  hay  and  pasture.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Paul  has  made  a  specialty  of  silk-growing, 
for  which  business  this  soil  and  climate  is 
specially  adapted.  A  short  description  of 
the  process  may  not  be  uninteresting.  We 
are  to  suppose  that  the  mulberry  trees  are 
sufficiently  grown  to  furnish  food  for  the 
worms. 

The  first  thing  is  to  hatch  the  eggs.  This 
is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  a  case 
with  a  tin  bottom,  arranged  with  shelves  like 
a  bookcase.  This  case  is  heated  by  means  of 
a  spirit  lamp  placed  underneath,  at  first  to 
twenty  degrees  Centigrade  or  seventy-five  de- 
grees Fahrenheit;  the  temperature  is  in- 
creased each  day  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper 
under  the  lamp,  thus  gradually  elevating  it 
until  the  thermometer  marks  the  required 
heat.  If  the  eggs  are  good  they  will  hatch 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  days.  When  they  be- 
gin to  hatch  they  will  nearly  all  come  out  in 
one  day  ;  a  few,  however,  will  not  hatch  until 
the  second  day.  If  the  eggs  have  been  ex- 
posed to  variable  temperature  during  the 
winter,  a  longer  time  will  be  required.  Before 
the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  case,  however,  they 
must  be  bathed.  This  is  done  by  placing 
them  in  salt  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  pound  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  if  the 
eggs  are  old  ;  if  new,  the  proportion  is  re 
duced  one-half.  They  remain  in  the  bath 
about  five  hours,  and  are  then  rinsed  in  fresh 
water  seven  or  eight  times. 

After  the  youug  worms  are  out  they  are 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  a  well  ventilated 
apartment,  with  the  temperature  kept  uni 
form  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  degrees 
Reaumur,  and  fed  every  three  hours  during 
the  day,  and  at  least  once  in  every  four  hourg 
during  the  night.  In  feeding  young  worms 
the  mulberry  leaves  must  be  cut  up  almost 
as  fiae  as  hiir.  As  they  get  older  and 
stronger  the  leaves  are  fed  with  little  or  no 
cutting.  The  leaves  are  picked  at  least 
twelve  hours  before  feeding.  Every  day  or 
two  a  quantity  of  refuse  leaves  accumulates 
on  the  shelves,  and  must  be  removed.  This 
is  done  by  laying  over  the  worms  sheets  of 
thick  paper  perforated  with  holes  large 
enough  for  them  to  pass  through.  On  the 
t  p  of  the  paper  leaves  are  spread,  and  the 
worms  coming  up  through  the  holes  to  get 
the  feed  can  be  lifted  to  one  side  and  the  shelf 


cleaned  out.  The  process  also  serves  to  sepa 
rate  the  healthy  from  the  unhealthy  wormi 
If  a  worm  is  not  in  good  condition  it  will  no1 
have  energy  enough  to  go  through  the  holes 
and  can  by  this  means  be  detected  and  re 
jected.  After  the  worms  have  been  fed 
eighteen  or  twenty  days  they  will  begin  to 
spin. 

The  time  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  oi 
the  worm.  If,  on  holding  up  one  to  the  light 
he  appears  full  of  water,  this  is  the  time  for 
making  the  web.  Mustard  stalks,  with  the 
brush  on  them,  are  set  up  between  the  shelves, 
the  worms  crawl  up  on  them,  spin  a  web,  roll 
themselves  up  in  it  and  spin  another  web  on 
the  inside,  thus  forming  the  cocoon.  With 
good  attention,  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, this  process  requires  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  days  ;  if  the  weather  is  very  warm, 
it  will  require  about  eighteen  days.  This  can 
be  ascertained  by  shaking  the  cocoon ;  if  it 
rattles  the  worm  has  finished  ;  if  not,  it  is 
either  unfinished  or  the  worm  is  dead,  and  by 
openmg  one  or  two  cocoons  you  can  tell  what 
is  the  matter.  If  silk  be  the  object,  the  co- 
coons are  then  picked  and  placed  in  an  oven 
with  a  sufficient  temperature  to  kill  the 
chrysalis,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  raise  eggs, 
the  cocoons  are  placed  on  a  table,  the  ragged 
ends  of  silk  picked  off  carefully,  and  the  but- 
terfly allowed  to  eat  its  way  out. 

As  the  butterflies  come  out  the  males  and 
females  are  paired  off  and  placed  in  a  dark, 
cool  room,  on  sheets  of  paper,  letting  them 
remain  about  six  hours.  The  males  are  then 
destroyed  and  the  females  placed  on  linen 
cloth,  stretched  vertically.  They  are  placed 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cloth,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  apart,  and  lay  their  eggs  as 
they  descend  ;  each  piece  of  cloth  is  marked 
with  its  weight  before  the  eggs  are  placed  on 
it,  and  by  weighing  it  after  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, the  weight  of  the  eggs  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  butterflies  should  be  handled 
only  by  boys  or  girls,  their  hands  being  more 
tender  than  those  of  adults.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  cloth  but  one  day. 
One  butterfly  will  produce  about  500  eggs, 
and  there  are  about  50,000  eggs  in  an  ounce. 

These  eg'gs  will  keep  several  years,  and,  if 
they  are  known  to  be  good,  can  be  readily 
sold  for  eight  dollars  per  ounce;  but  if  they 
are  not  well  known,  cannot  generally  be  sold 
at  any  price.  Three  average  trees  will  fur- 
nish feed  for  an  ounce  of  eggs.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Mr.  Paul's  silk  business  is  Signor 
Paolo  Consonao,  whose  family  in  Milan,  be- 
fore the  Garibaldian  troubles,  constituted  the 
first  silk  house  in  Italy.  He  says  the  climate 
and  soil  in  this  locality  is  much  better  adapted 
to  sericulture  than  that  of  France  or  Italy ; 
that  our  leaves  contain  more  sugar  androiin  — 
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two  primary  elements — than  those  of  any  other 
country.  It  is  necessary  for  every  farmer  to 
set  out  a  few  trees,  and  either  raise  his  own 
cocoons  or  sell  the  leaves  to  others.  By  doing 
a  little  every  year  the  country  would  in  a 
short  time  work  into  an  industry  that  would 
give  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  add  immensely 
to  our  general  wealth.  He  estimates  that  an 
average  boy  can  thoroughly  learn  all  the  de- 
tails of  silk  growing  in  two  seasons.  If  one 
member  of  each  family  should  take  the  trou- 
ble to  do  this  he  could  take  charge  of  a  few 
worms  and  trees  on  his  home  place,  and  teach 
other  members  of  his  family,  until,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  whole  household  will  be  skil- 
ful sericulturists.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done 
in  Europe,^  and  is  the  only  way  in  which  silk- 
growing  and  silk  manufacturing  can  become 
an  industry  of  the  country.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Larco  will  set  up  in  Mayfield  this 
fall,  a  machine  for  reeling  silk. 


"He  sendeth  sun,  He  sendeth  shower, 
Alike  they 're  needful  to  the  flower  ; 
And  joys  and  tears  alike  are  sent, 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nourishment. 
As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  sun, 
Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  !" 


THE  WOOD  VIOLET. 
'Neath  the  thickets,  or  where  interlacing  branches 

Shut  out  the  broad,  bright  sky, 
Its  mild  blue  eyes  look  out  in  modest  beauty, 

Upon  the  passer-by. 

It  has,  'mid  rarer  flowers,  within  the  garden, 

No  ostentatious  place ; 
And  yet,  among  them  all,  not  one  excels  it 

In  sweetness  or  in  grace. 

It  has  not  many  friends,  noT  seeks  them  ; 

It  wishes  for  but  fe,w  ; 
One  sunbeam  lingering  always  near  it, 

The  pleasant  rain  and  dew. 

For  undernea+h  the  shady  way-side  hedges, 

Down  in  the  tangled  grass, 
The  brilliant  butterflies  would  scarcely  linger 

To  kiss  it  as  they  pass 

But  when  the  days  grow  sultry  in  the  noontide, 

The  tired  bee  rests  its  wings 
Beside  it,  while  the  merry-hearted  robin 

Above  it  blithely  siogs. 

The  noisy  brook  breathes  for  it  softer  music, 

O'er  it  the  kind  winds  blow  ; 
And  well  its  truest  friends,  the  little  children, 

Its  hiding-places  know. 

And  there  are  those  who  from  the  world's  attention 

Shrink  like  this  timid  flower, 
Who  in  their  homes,  beside  their  peaceful  firesides, 

Make  bright  the  darkest  hour. 

However  quiet  and  however  humble 

Their  gentle  deeds  may  be. 
Some  hearts  shall  feel  the  sweetness  of  their  pres- 
ence— 

Their  perfect  beauty  see.         — Morning  Star. 


EVENING  PRAYER. 

I  come  to  Thee  to-night. 
In  my  lone  closet  where  no  eyes  can  see. 
And  dare  to  crave  an  interview  with  Thee, 

Father  of  love  and  light. 

Sjftl.v  the  moonbeams  shine 
Oa  the  still  branches  of  the  shadowy  trees, 
While  all  sweet  sounds  of  evening  on  the  breeze 

Steal  through  the  slumbering  vine. 

Thou  gav'st  the  calm  repose 
That,  rests  on  all ;  the  air,  the  birds,  the  flower, 
The  human  spirit  in  its  weary  hour. 

Now  at  the  bright  day's  close. 

'Ti3  Nature's  time  for  prayer  ; 
The  silent  praises  of  the  glorious  sky. 
And  the  earth's  orisons,  profound  and  high, 

To  heaven  their  breathings  bear. 

If  I  this  day  have  striven 
With  Thy  blessed  Spirit,  or  have  bowed  the  knee 
To  aught  of  earth  in  weak  idolatry, 

I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  in  my  heart  has  been 
An  unforgiving  thought,  or  word,  or  look, 
Though  deep  the  malice  which  I  scarce  could  brook. 

Wash  me  from  the  dark  sin. 

If  I  have  turned  away 
From  grief  or  suffering  which  I  might  relieve. 
Careless  the  cup  of  water  e'en  to  give. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  I  pray. 

And  teach  me  how  to  feel 
My  sinful  wanderings  with  a  deeper  smart. 
And  more  of  mercy  and  of  grace  impart. 

My  sinfulness  to  heal. 

Father!  my  soul  would  be 
Pure  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew  ; 
And  as  the  stars  whose  nightly  course  is  true, 

So  would  I  be  to  Thee. 

Not  for  myself  alone 
Would  I  these  blessings  of  Thy  love  implore. 
But  for  each  penitent  the  wide  world  o'er, 

Whom  Thou  hast  called  Thine  own. 

And  for  my  heart's  best  friends, 
Whose  steadfast  kindness  o'er  my  painful  years 
Has  watched,  to  soothe  afflictions,  griefs,  and  tears. 

My  warmest  prayer  ascends. 

Should  o'er  their  path  decline 
The  light  of  gladness,  or  of  hope,  or  health. 
Be  Thou  their  solace,  and  their  joy  and  wealth. 

As  they  have  long  been  mine. 

— Ili/mns  of  the  Ages. 


All  events  of  history,  viewed  in  short 
periods  of  time,  move  in  one  course,  resem- 
bling other  equally  short  periods  in  their  gen- 
eral character,  and  are  the  results  of  certain 
prevailing  influences.  Longer  periods,  taken 
together,  present  the  appearance  of  constant 
oscillations  between  opposite  impulses.  They 
resist  the  predominance  of  any  one  idea,  of 
any  one  leading  power  or  action  ;  but  in  the 
survey  of  the  great  course  of  centuries,  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  alternate  ebb  and 
flow  of  a  stream  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
the  progress  of  a  guidiog  principle. —  Ger- 
vinns. 
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Tsr  o  T I  c  e:  H. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Session  will  commence  on 
Second-day  evening,  Eighth  month  31st,  at  7  o'clock, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio  (being  the  week  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting).  Reports  and  delegates  from  the 
several  Associations  are  desired, and  the  attendance 
of  Fiiends  invited.  Joseph  M.  Truman,  }^  a^rks 
Mercy  J.  Griffith,  j 


The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  the  Sev- 
enth-day preceding  29th  inst.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  the  general  attendance  of  its  members. 

Jos.  T.  McDowell,  Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION, 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house  on  Sixth- day.  Eighth  month  21st,  at 
\0h  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  each  member  is 
expected  to  report  what  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  duties  of  their  appointment  in  the  promotion  of 
the  cause.  The  subcommittees  will  meet  at  9  o'clock. 
The  members  of  the  co-operative  visiting  Committee 
are  desired  to  meet  with  them.    Robt.  Tilnsy,  Clk. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held 
Eighth  mo.  4th  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Valley  Meeting- 
house. Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
convey  Friends  on  that  day  to  Ellwood  Thomas'  lane, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Meeting-house 

Trains  leave  the  Reading  Depot,  Thirteenth  and 
Callowhill  Streets  at  7J  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Third- 
day. 

Members  of  the  Select  Meeting  will  take  the 
1  o'clock  P.  M.  train  on  Second-day  from  the  same  De- 
pot, for  Port  Kennedy,  where  Friends  will  meet 
them. 

The  return  train  will  leave  for  the  city  about  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Third-day  afternoon.  Tickets 
good  both  going  and  returning  on  Second  and  Third 
days  will  be  issued  at  65  cents  the  trip. 

Ask  for  Quarterly  Meeting  tickets. 


first-day  school  appointments. 
8  mo.  2  Conference  close  of  meeting  at  Warminster. 
8    "   9 ,        "  "  "  Abington. 

Friends  and  friendly  people  of  the  respective 
neighborhoods  are  desired  to  attend. 

NEW  MEETING-HOUSE  NEEDED. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  a  Friend  at  Half- 
Moon,  Centre  county,  Pa.,  informing  that  their 
meeting-house  being  much  out  of  repair,  it  is 
thought  best  to  rebuild  it,  but  the  number  of  those 
of  ability  to  aid  is  very  few,  and  they  would  be  glad 
of  the  aid  of  Friends  elsewhere.  Such  as  may  in- 
cline to  contribute  to  this  laudable  objfct,  can  do  so 
to  John  Comly, 

at  the  office  of  Friends  Intelligencer^  144  N.  7th  st., 
or  to  Caleb  C.  Way, 

Half-Moon,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 


ITEMS. 

Gardiner,  Maine,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  ice 
business  on  the  Kennebec  river.  Here  are  the 
offices  and  storage-houses  of  a  majority  of  the 
companies,  as  out  of  thirty-seven,  one  is  located  in 
Augusta,  nine  in  Richmond,  and  the  balance  in 
Gardiner.  The  ice-houses  of  these  thirty-seven 
companies  stretch  along  the  river  bank  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  a  total  storage 
capacity  of  575,500  tons.    Of  these,  the  house  of 


the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  of  Philadelphia^ 
has  the  capacity  for  storing  125,000  tons. 

During  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  on  the  Kenne- 
bec river  employment  is  given  to  about  1,000  men. 
at  wages  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day,  and 
during  the  shipping  season  something  more  than 
half  that  number  of  men  are  employed  at  from  $2 
to  $3  a  day.  The  houses  for  storing  are  built  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  from  lumber  taken 
directly  from  the  Gardiner  saw-mills,  another  larg& 
industry  here,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  saw- 
dust obtained  from  the  same  source,  thus  furnish- 
ing a  ready  market  at  from  $2.00  to  $2,50  a  cord 
for  an  article  which  was  formerly  a  source  of  ex- 
pense rather  than  revenue.  The  process  of  har- 
vesting is  an  interesting  one,  expeditiously  per- 
formed under  favorable  circumstances  ;  instance 
for  example  the  storing  of  1,600  tons  in  cine  day& 
by  one  company  during  the  last  season.  The 
amount  of  ice  in  store  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of 
forty-feet  to  the  ton,  where  the  ice  is  solid  and  com- 
pact. Shrinkage  is  estimated  at  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  in  some  of  the  best  houses,  where  the 
ice  remained  in  store  for  three  years,  the  shrinkage 
was  five  feet  in  twenty-eight  feet.  The  facilities 
lof  shipping  could  not  be  better  than  here,  as  the 
vessels  are  laden  directly  at  the  ice-houses,  the 
cakes  being  hoisted  out  by  horse-power,  whence 
they  run  down  an  inclined  plane  to  the  dock  of  the 
receiving-ship,  being  carefully  weighed  en  route 
from  the  ice-house  to  the  hold  of  the  ship. — Ex- 
change Paper. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  German  Impenat 
Corvette,  Gazelie  under  the  command  of  Captain 
von  Scbleinitz,  will  leave  Kiel  with  bis  staff  of  as- 
tronomers, sent  by  the  German  Government,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Yenus  (on  December  8th),  on 
the  Kerguelen  Islands,  in  the  South  Indian  O^ean., 
Another  detachment  of  German  observers  will  at 
the  same  time  be  stationed  on  the  Auckland  Islands. 
In  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  former 
portion  of  the  staff  to  obtain  good  observations  of 
the  transit,  the  Gazelle  will  convey  them  and  the 
other  German  observers  to  the  Mauritius  about  the 
middle  of  December,  and  leave  them  there  till  the 
end  of  January,  1875,  when  they  will  enter  upon  a 
voyage  to  Antarctic  Seas,  with  the  special  object  of 
investigating  the  polar  currents  and  other  phenom- 
ena connected  with  the  South-polar  region. — Living 
Age. 

A  LETTER  from  Yokohama  in  the  Cologne  Gazette 
says  that  the  Iwakura  Ministry,  after  debating  lor 
two  days  and  a  night  in  succession  in  the  Emperor's 
palace,  have  decided  that  the  plan  so  often  men- 
tioned to  foreign  ambassadors,  of  introducing  a  con- 
stitutional regime  and  a  representative  Assembly  in 
Japan,  shall  be  at  length  carried  cut.  The  first 
chamber  will  consist  of  representatives  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  provinces  and  districts,  and  will 
shortly  commence  its  deliberations;  the  second  is 
to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Professor  John  Swift,  of  Cornell  University  (in 
an  address  recently  given  to  the  students),  expressed 
the  sentiment  that  he  considers  the  manipulations 
of  the  art,  which  the  student  intends  to  follow,  to 
be  of  as  much  value  in  an  educational  sense  as  the 
study  of  text-books,  and  thinks  the  time  spent  in 
the  shops,  ought  to  count,  hour  for  hour,  equally 
with  class-room  periods. — Scientific  American. 

Pasigraphy  is  the  name  of  a  new  system  of  writ- 
ing by  numbers,  which,  it  is  asserted,  may  be  used 
universally,  and  thus  obviate  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication between  nations  of  different  languages. 
Dr.  Anton  Bachraaier,  of  Munich,  is  the  invtntor. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RICH- 
ARDSON. 
(Concluded  from  page  355.) 

I  return  from  this,  which  may  seem  a  mys- 
terious digression,  to  the  other  part  of  what 
did  happen  concerning  the  meeting,  and  come 
now  to  the  breaking  up  thereof ;  and  as  ex- 
treme heats  oft  end  in  extreme  cold,  and  as 
great  heights  frequently  centre  (as  to  man  in  ' 
this  capacity)  in  great  depths,  and  great 
plenty  in  great  poverty,  which  I  have  often 
seen  to  be  good  in  order  to  keep  the  creature 
low,  in  fear,  and  in  a  dependence  upon  the ; 
Lord,  I  soon  fell  into  such  a  condition  that  I 
was  like  to  die  away ;  and  when  it  was  so,  I 
with  my  companion  made  a  motion  to  break 
ap  the  meeting,  but  could  not  for  some  time, 
for  they  sat  weeping  universally  ;  then  I  told 
the  meeting,  especially  such  as  were  near  me. 
That  if  I  should  faint  away,  I  would  not  have 
them  to  be  surprised  at  it ;  for  I  was  much 
concerned  lest  that  should  hurt  these  tender 
oeople ;  my  life  was  not  dear  to  me  in  com- 
mrison  of  the  worth  of  the  souls  of  the  chil- 
iren  of  men  ;  but  all  this  did  not  break  up 
,;he  meeting.  But  after  some  time  Mary  Star- 
ouck  stood  up,  and  held  out  her  hand,  and 
ipoke  tremblingly  and  said,  All  that  ever  we 
lave  been  building,  and  all  that  ever  we  have 
lone,  is  all  pulled  down  this  day,  and  this  is 
he  everlasting  Truth ;  or  very  near  these 
vords.    Then  she  arose,  and  I  observed  that 
he,  and  as  many  as  could  well  be  seen,  were 
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wet  with  tears  from  their  faces  to  the  fore 
skirts  of  their  garments,  and  the  floor  was  as 
though  there  had  been  a  showtr  of  rain  upon 
it ;  but  Mary,  that  worthy  woman,  said  to  rae, 
when  a  little  come  to  consider  the  poor  state 
that  I  was  in.  Dear  child,  what  shall  I  do  for 
you  ?  I  said,  a  little  would  do  for  me ;  if 
thou  canst  get  me  something  to  drink,  that  is 
'  not  strong  but  rather  warm,  it  may  do  well : 
so  she  did,  and  I  went  unto  her  son's,  where 
my  clothes  were,  that  I  might  shift  me,  for  I 
felt  sweat  in  my  shoes  as  I  walked. 

I  mention  this  partly  for  the  sakes  of 
such  of  my  brethren,  who  may  be  at  any 
time  in  the  like  case,  to  take  care  to  keep  out 
of  the  cold,  and  beware  of  drinking  that  which 
is  cold,  neither  is  brandy  good,  for  it  feeds  too 
much  upon  the  weakened  vitals ;  but  in  all 
things  endeavour  to  possess  your  vessels  in 
sanctification  and  honor.  And  as  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  make  the  vessel  clean  nor  pre- 
pare it,  therefore  if  the  Lord  doth  (with  thy 
obedience  through  the  work  of  His  Grace  and 
Holy  Spirit)  fit  thy  vessel  for  His  work  and 
service,  take  this  caution  :  see  that  thou  neither 
destroy,  defile,  nor  hurt  the  same.  But  it  may 
be,  some  or  other  have  done  all  these,  some 
one  way  and  some  another. 

I  remember  Peleg  Slocum  (before  men- 
tioned) said  after  this  meeting,  that  the  like 
he  was  never  at;  for  he  thought  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  were  shaken,  and  most  of 
the  people  convinced  of  the  Truth.  However- 
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a  great  convincement  there  was  that  day ; 
Mary  Starbuck  was  one  of  the  Dumber,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  received  a  public  testi- 
mony, as  did  also  her  son  Nathaniel. 

After  I  was  somewhat  revived,  my  com- 
panion having  a  mind  lo  speak  to  the  priest, 
to  know  why  he  did  so  reflect  on  him,  desired 
me  to  go  with  him,  which  I  did  with  several 
more ;  and  coming  to  his  door,  where  he  was 
sat  upon  a  bench,  James  Bates  asked  him, 
why  he  did  so  reflect  ?  He  replied,  he  was  in 
a  passion,  and  had  nothing  against  him  ;  then 
James  forgave  him,  and  ihey  fell  into  some 
debate  concerning  faith  ;  my  friend  urged  the 
apostle  James'  words,  which  are  these.  As  the 
body  is  dead  without  the  spirit,  so  is  faith 
without  works.  The  priest  said,  dead  faith 
was  nothing,  and  that  it  had  no  being  in  the 
world.  I  thought  he  appeared  to  be  in  the 
craft ;  and  after  they  had  tugged  at  it  a  while, 
I  said,  I  found  something  in  my  mind  to  in- 
terpose, if  they  would  hear  me.  They  both 
showed  a  willingness  to  hear  what  I  had  to 
say,  and  then.  .1  asked,  what  belief  or  faith 
that  was  the  devils  had  ?  for  I  did  not  under- 
stand but  that,  although  they  believed  there 
was  a  God,  they  remained  devils  still  ;  there- 
fore the  word  dead  is  a  proper  word,  and 
properly  adapted  to  that  which  any  may  call 
faith  and  is  not  operative,  but  a  notion  that 
may  be  received  by  education,  by  hearing  or 
reading,  and  not  that  faith  which  works  by 
love  and  overcomes  the  world;  and  because 
of  its  not  working,  being  inactive  and  useless, 
is  fitly  called  dead  :  what  doth  thou  say  to 
that  ?  He  said,  I  was  too  great  a  scholar  for 
him.  I  replied,  there  was  no  great  scholarship 
in  that.  He  then  invited  me  to  stay  all  night, 
and  said  I  should  be  as  welcome  as  his  own 
children,  and  he  and  I  would  dispute  about 
that  between  ourselves.  I  declined  it,  and 
showed  these  reasons  for  so  doing  :  if  he  de- 
clined the  debate  publicly,  I  would  not  debate 
it  privately,  for  then  those  neighbors  of  his 
would  want  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  so  we  parted 
with  my  saying,  as  it  immediately  sprang  up 
in  my  heart.  Thou  hast  been  a  man  in  thy 
young  years  that  the  Lord  has  been  near,  and 
favored  with  many  openings  ;  and  if  thou  hadst 
been  faithful  to  the  gift  of  God,  thou  mightest 
have  been  serviceable  ;  but  thou  hast  been 
unfaithful,  and  a  cloud  is  come  over  thee,  and 
thou  art  laid  aside  as  useless. 

I  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  state  of 
the  priest,  nor  had  I  heard  anything  of  him, 
nor  indeed  of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  what  I  heard  after  mostly  from 
Mary  Starbuck ;  for  as  we  walked  from  the 
priest's  house  toward  our  quarters,  she  said, 
every  thing  she  now  met  with  did  confirm  her 
in  the  Truth  :  for  she  knev;  this  was  the  state 
of  the  priest,  as  I  had  said,  she  being  acquaint- 


ed with  him  in  his  best  state,  and  then  he  had 
fine  opening and  a  living  ministry  among 
them,  but  of  late  a  cloud  was  come  over  him, 
and,  as  I  said,  he  was  laid  by  and  useless. 
She  also  put  me  in  mind  of  something  I  had 
said  in  the  meeting  about  election,  which  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  was  thus  :  I  had  en- 
deavored to  make  one  in  the  election,  and  one 
born  again,  much  the  same ;  for  I  had  laid 
waste  all  claim  to  election  without  being  born 
again  ;  for  as  Christ  was  the  chosen  or  elect 
of  God,  who  never  fell,  could  such  who  were 
in  the  fall  be  the  branches  of  Christ,  the  pure 
heavenly  vine  ?  Or  such  w^ho  w^re  found  in 
the  impure  state,  and  in  the  degeneracy,  by 
reason  of  sin  and  wicked  works  ?  Or  would 
Christ  be  married  to  a  people,  and  become  as 
their  husband,  who  were  in  an  unconverted 
state?  Could  this  be  the  true  Church  of 
Christ?  Could  this  be  the  Lamb's  bride,  who 
had  departed  from  this  spirit,  and  was  in  the 
pollutions  of  the  world  through  lust,  and  run- 
ning after  the  pleasures  and  fineries  of  the 
world,  depending  upon  ceremonies,  and  outside 
things  and  elements,  which  appear  not  to  be 
essential  to  our  salvation,  neither  do  we  find 
life  in  them,  nor  conversion  through  them  ?  I 
was  of  the  apostle's  mind,  that  neither  circum- 
cision nor  uncircumcision  availeth  anything, 
but  a  new  creature:  and  what  man  in  the 
world  can  say,  that  water  (although  he  may 
have  been  baptized  or  dipped  into  the  same) 
hath  converted  him,  or  changed  his  state  from 
a  natural  to  a  spiritual,  or  from  a  dead  to  a 
living  state  in  Christ?  Or,  who  that  have 
gone  through  the  most  celebrated  ceremonies 
(as  some  may  account  them)  had  thereby  got 
dominion  over  sin  and  Satan  ? 

Having  thus  treated  of  things,  or  to  this 
purpose,  among  them,  I  said  to  Mary,  that  she 
warred  and  strove  against  the  testimony  for  a 
time ;  and  as  near  as  I  remember,  she  said 
their  principle  was.  That  such  who  believed 
once  in  Christ,  were  always  in  him,  without 
possibility  of  falling  away ;  and  whom  he  had 
once  loved,  he  loved  to  the  end,— and  it  was  a 
distinction  they  had  given  to  their  church,  to 
be  called  Electarians;  and  as  I  said,  or  near 
it,  she  had  no  mind  to  be  pulled  out  of  her 
stronghold.  But  when  she  saw  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  true  Church,  as  tae  Queen  of 
the  South  saw  Solomon's  and  the  glory  of  his 
house,  and  as  she  had  her  questions  and  doub  3 
answered,  she  had  no  more  spirit  in  her,  or 
doubts  or  questions,  but  openly  owned.  This  is 
the  Truth ;  this  is  the  glory  I  have  heard  so 
much  of.  That  spirit  of  doubting  and  ques- 
tioning was  swallowed  up  now,  by  her  hearing 
and  beholding  for  herself  this  greater  than 
Solomon,  his  wisdom  and  glory,  and  the  great 
house  he  had  built  (the  servants,  the  attend- 
ance, and  excellent  order,  with  the  ascent  unto 
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tht  house  of  God,  which  were  all  wonderful  in 
'Solomon's  house,  carried  in  them  a  lively  re- 
fiemblance  of  Christ,  his  power,  glory  and 
wisdom),  as  also  that  order  and  mean  which  is 
seen  among  his  faithful  servants,  his  Church 
and  people,  even  such  as  our  spiritual  Solomon 
rules  in  and  over  by  his  spirit  and  power. 
Here  is  Solomon  or  man  of  peace,  elsewhere 
•called  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  and  as  Solomon 
ruled  in  Jerusalem,  formerly  called  Salem,  or 
City  of  Peace,  and  indeed  over  all  Judah,  and 
over  all  his  tribes,  so  doth  Christ  in  hia  king- 
dom everywhere  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
•earth.  Lsarn  this ;  see  and  know  in  and  for 
ihyielf,  that  thou  art  truly  translated  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  death  and  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  a  kingdom  of 
power,  life,  light,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ohost.  I  was  much  bowed  down  in  my  spirit, 
and  in  weakness,  fasting  and  in  much  fear; 
for  the  more  that  Truth  appears,  the  more  it 
brings  the  creature  into  self-abasement. 

A  passage  is  here  revived  to  my  mind,  which 
was  thus ;  after  a  large  Yearly  Meeting,  where 
were  many  able  ministers,  one  of  whom  was 
worthy  William  Penn,  who,  taking  me  aside 
after  the  meeting,  said.  The  main  part  of  the 
service  of  this  day's  work  went  on  thy  side, 
and  we  saw  it,  and  were  willing  and  easy  to 
give  way  to  the  Truth,  though  it  was  through 
thee,  who  appears  but  like  a  shrub  ;  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  the  Lord  should  make  use  of 
whom  He  pleases.  Now,  methinks,  thou  may- 
€st  be  cheerful.  From  which  I  gathered,  that 
he  thought  I  was  too  much  inclinable  to  be 
oast  down ;  therefore  I  gave  him  this  true 
answer,  I  endeivor  to  keep  in  a  medium,  out 
■of  all  extremes,  as  believing  it  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  my  station, — with  this  remark, 
the  worst  of  my  times  rather  imbittered  the 
best  to  me.  William  shook  his  head  and  said, 
with  much  respect.  There  are  many  who  steer 
an  this  course  beside  thee,  and  it  is  the  safest 
path  for  us  to  walk  in  ;  with  several  other  ex- 
pressions which  bespoke  affection. 

This  worthy  man  and  minister  of  the  gospel, 
notwithstanding  his  great  endowments  and 
excellent  qualifications, yet  thought  it  his  place 
to  stoop  to  and  give  way  to  the  Truth,  and  let 
the  holy  testimony  go  through  whom  it  might 
please  the  Lord  to  impower  and  employ  in 
His  work,  although  it  might  be  through  con- 
temptible instruments.  I  sincerely  desire  this 
may  prove  profitable  to  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  into  whose  hands  it  may  come, 
that  the  Lord's  work  may  be  truly  minded 
and  given  way  unto,  when  it  is  opened ;  for 
seeing  no  man  can  open  it,  let  not  any  strive 
on  the  man's  part  to  shut  the  same.  I  have 
at  times  seen  something  of  this  nature,  which 
ihath  not  been  altogether  to  my  satisfaction  : 
a  word  to  the  wise  may  serve,  I  would  hope. 


and  may  be  sufficient  for  a  caution,  for  what 
1  have  written  is  in  the  love  of  God,  and  un 
der  a  concern  that  hath  been  upon  my  mind 
at  times,  for  some  years,  to  leave  behind  me 
a  gentle  caution  to  my  tender  friends  of  both 
sexes,  to  have  an  especial  care  in  all  things 
to  recommend  not  only  their  gifts,  but  their 
demeanor  in  them,  as  also  their  conversations 
after  them,  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,  so  that  you  may  build  up  the 
Lord's  house  (like  the  wise  woman) ;  and 
always  have  a  great  care,  that  nothing  you 
say  or  do  may  any  way  tend  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  Lord's  work,  or  discourage  the  weakest 
in  the  flock  of  Christ,  but  labor  to  fasten  every 
stake,  and  strengthen  every  cord  of  Zion,  and 
as  much  as  you  are  capable,  build  up  the 
Tabernacle  in  Jerusalem  ;  for  as  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  a  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  as  the  soul  and  body  of  man  be- 
come sanctified  and  prepared  as  a  temple  for 
the  Lord  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  tabernacle  in, 
the  Lord  is  to  such  as  a  sanctuary  to  fly  to 
and  rest  in  from  heats  and  from  storms.  Here 
is  the  true  Church's  rock  and  place  of  defence 
(to  wit),  the  name  and  power  of  the  mighty 
God.  Oh!  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  were  acquainted  with  this  name  and 
rock  of  defence,  they  would  not  then  be  so 
much  overcome,  as  they  are,  with  the  power 
of  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  but  would  live  above 
his  region,  which  is  in  the  earth,  or  rather,  in 
the  earthly  hearts  of  men.  All  you  who  have 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  keep  in 
your  tents,  until  the  Lord  moves  and  lexds 
forward;  and  opens  the  way,  sometimes  as  in 
a  wilderness. 

Read  and  understand  from  whence  these 
things  have  their  rise  and  original,  for  there 
is  the  Church's  safety  and  its  comeliness  too, 
in  abiding  in  the  Truth  ;  this  is  your  place  of 
spfety  where  the  enemy  has  no  power,  where 
the  wiles  of  Satan  and  inventions  of  man  can- 
not reach.  No  enchantment  hath  power  over 
these,  renowned  be  the  great  name  of  the  Lord 
now  and  forever. 

How  comfortable,  how  ea^y,  and  pleasant 
are  even  all  the  books,  and  testimonies,  and 
exhortations  that  are  given  forth  in  the  Spirit, 
Love,  and  Life  of  Christ!  yea,  the  very  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  such  who  are  pre- 
served in  the  Life  becomes  a  sweet  savor  of 
Divine  Life  to  the  living.  There  is  edifica- 
tion, comfort,  and  consolation, — a  strength- 
ening and  building  up  one  of  another  in  the 
most  holy  and  precious  faith  ;  so  that  I  fiud 
the  truly  quickened  soul  taketh  great  delight 
to  resort  to  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  converse 
with  the  awakened  and  truly  quickened  souls 
who  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  daily,  and 
follow  him  in  the  way  of  self  denial,  although 
it  be  a  way  that  is  much  spoken  against  by 
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such  who  know  not  the  nature  and  discipline 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  despise  such  who  are 
true  followers  of  Christ.  To  feel  this  essential 
virtue,  seed,  or  leaven  of  the  kingdom,  or  salt 
of  the  covenant  (Christ),  to  work  so  effectual 
to  the  restoring  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  into  the  first  rectitude  aud  purity, 
that  all  the  malignity  may  be  thoroughly 
purged  out,  with  all  the  dross  or  tin,  which 
defileth  the  man  and  makes  him  unfit  for  the 
kingdom  and  for  the  service  of  God,  is  a  great 
work.  Neither  is  the  vessel  preserved  clean 
(when  it  is  in  degree  cleansed),  but  through 
great  care,  watchfulness,  and  diligence,  in  at- 
tending upon  the  Lord,  with  great  devoted- 
ness  and  resignation  to  His  mind  and  will  in 
all  things.  Experience  hath  taught  u^,  as ; 
well  as  what  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  there  are  many  combats  to  go  through 
for  such  as  are  engaged  in  this  warfare,  be- 
fore the  above  said  state,  viz.,  delivery  from 
sin  and  Satan,  and  a  sabbatical  or  peaceful 
rest  in  Christ,  can  be  obtained  by  the  soul. 

Come  thou  that  lovest  the  light,  and  bring- 
est  thy  deeds  to  the  light,  and  believest  in  the 
light,  and  hast  thy  body  full  of  light,  by  keep- 
ing thy  eye  single  to  God,  and  in  and  to  all 
things  that  may  tend  to  His  glory  and  thy 
duty, — -thou  wilt  become  a  child  of  the  light, 
and  receive  the  whole  armour  of  light :  this  is 
that  which  will  arm  thee  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left.  Put  off  thy  own  righteous- 
ness, which  it  may  be  thy  breast  hath  been 
too  much  possessed  with,  and  put  on  Christ's 
righteousness  as  a  breast-plate,  for  it  much 
imboldens  in  imminent  dangers,  and  also  at 
approaching  death  :  wait  upon  him  that  hath 
power,  that  thy  feet  may  be  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  so  that  as 
the  gospel- J  Dwer  and  gospel  ministry  all  tend 
to  gather  in  the  ways  of  the  gospel  and  of 
virtue,  thou  mayest  not  fail  to  be  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  in  thy  walking  and  in  thy 
whole  conversation. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AND  EARLY  ABOLITION  SOCIETIES. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  Friends'  His- 
torical Association,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Harrison,  of  Easton,  Md., 
under  date  of  April  2  J,  1874,  the  main  por- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows,  and  will  doubtless 
be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer. In  order  to  make  their  collection  of 
Anti- Slavery  documents  as  valuable  as  possi 
ble,  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia "Abolition  Society  Records"  already 
secured  the  archives,  or  an  account  of  other 
societies  over  the  country,  and  if  Friends  or 
others  will  aid  in  forwarding  such,  and  espe- 
cially where  they  are  connected  with  Friends, 
it  will  be  appreciated ;  also  any  other  infor- 


mation in  relation  to  Friends  and  their  testi- 
monies. J'  M.  T. 

"  I  have  been  through  the  records  of  the- 
Friends  at  Third  Haven  Meeting  (that  near 
Easton),  and  have  culled  out  everything  that 
relates  in  any  degree  to  the  subject  of  NegrO' 
Slavery.  Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that 
from  the  first  there  was  a  tenderness  in  the- 
minds  of  Friends  upon  the  subject  of  holding, 
slaves. 

"  Emancipation  was  common  among  them, 
and  there  was  a  manifest  solicitude  for  their 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  condition. 

''As  far  back  as  1684,  William  Dixon 
asked  the  advice  of  the  meeting  as  to  his  sell- 
ing a  negro  his  freedom,  and  is  referred  to- 
the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  records  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  indicate  that  emancipations  were 
common  at  a  very  early  date,  and  most  of 
these  were  made  by  Friends,  but  not  all.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  past  century  this  sensi- 
tiveness upon  the  subject  increased,  and,  a& 
you  know,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,, 
the  testimony  of  Friends  against  the  holding 
of  negroes  in  slavery  was  issued. 

"This  caused  many  in  this  county  to  fall 
away  from  the  Society ;  indeed,  from  thi» 
time  the  Society  began  to  decline  in  numbers 
and  influence.  » 

"  However,  all  this  is  sufficiently  known  to- 
you. 

"  The  first  notice  of  a  Society  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery  that  I  have  discovered  m 
any  document,  is  in  the  newspaper  published 
in  Easton,  called  the  '  Herald,'  of  the  date 
Sept.  4,  1792,  and  is  in  these  words :  'Notice 
is  hereby  given  that  the  '  "  Society  for  the 
promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  for 
the  Relief  of  Persons  unlawfully  held  in 
Bondage,"  '  which  have  heretofore  met  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Greensborough,  are  to  meet 
at  Easton,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  next 
month,  at  the  Methodist  meeting  house,  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  the  members  are 
requested  to  give  punctual  attendance.  As  the 
Society  is  desirous  of  enlarging  the  object  of 
their  Association,  the  company  of  such  char- 
acters as  are  friendly  to  the  institution  i& 
solicited  on  the  occasion.'— Aug.  25,  1792, 

"  Now,  of  this  society  I  know  nothing  more 
than  what  this  advertisement  states.  Greens- 
borough  is  in  Caroline  county,  very  near  the 
Talbot  line. 

"At  one  time  there  was  a  Society  of 
Friends  there,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  this 
Society  was  formed  of  members  of  that  Soci- 
ety exclusively ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  prob^ 
able  there  were  many  Methodists  embraced 
in  it,  as  the  people  of  that  communion,  early 
in  their  history,  were  almost  as  much  opposed 
to  slavery  as  the  Quakers  themselves,  and  in 
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1792  they  were  becoming  very  numerous  upon 
•this  peninsula. 

"One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Society  was 
the  securing  the  freedom  of  colored  people 
who,  though  entitled  to  their  liberty,  were 
-unlawfully  held  in  bondage ;  and  in  the 
*  Herald'  of  Sept.  4,  1792,  there  is  reference 
to  a  case  in  Queen  Ann's  county,  where  an 
attorney  was  employed  by  the  Society  to  con- 
duct the  case  of  some  negro  slaves  unlawfully 
deprived  of  their  freedom.  This  was  a  cele- 
brated case,  and  made  much  noise  at  the  time. 
The  attorney  employed  by  the  Society  was  a 
young  man,  but;  this  gave  him  notoriety,  and 
he  subsequently  rose  to  great  distinction. 
This  was  Judge  Joseph  PI.  Nicholson,  of  the 
■Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State. 

Same  years  later,  namely,  in  1804,  a  soci- 
ety was  organized  in  Talbot  county,  at  Easton, 
called  the  *  Philanthropic  Society.'  The  ob- 
ject of  this  association,  as  expressed  in  the 
preamble,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  purposes 
to  be  accomplished,  and  I  therefore  copy  it 
for  you  in  full,  but  shall  omit  the  constitu- 
tion, which  contains  nothing  but  provisions 
for  the  organization  of  the  Society,  and  the 
-manner  of  conducting  its  business : 

"  '  Preamble  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
for  the  Relief  and  I^otection  of  Blacks  and 
People  of  Color  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage, 
•or  otherwise  Oppressed. 

"'It  having  pleased  the  Creator  of  the 
world  to  make  of  one  flesh  all  the  children  of 
men,  it  becomes  them  to  consult  and  promote 
each  other's  happiness,  as  members  of  the 
-same  family,  however  diversified  they  may 
be  by  color,  situation,  religion  or  different 
states  of  society. 

'  Such  commerce  in  the  human  species 
having  been  perbicious  and  disgraceful  in 
every  country  in  which  it  has  been  exercised, 
long  experience  has  sufficiently  attested  its 
repugnance  to  sound  policy,  to  good  morals, 
to  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  to  the  sacred 
obligations  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  *  The  free  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  suffers  violence  by  such  illicit  prac- 
tices. 

"  *  Their  fundamental  principles  declare 
the  original  and  inherent  equality  of  man- 
kind, and  on  this  broad  and  liberal  basis 
stands  our  liberty  and  political  happiness ; 
and,  if  the  principle  of  Slavery  were  in  itself 
justifiable,  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate,  on 
rational  grounds,  the  illegal  exercise  of  it. 

"  *  Many  persons  entitled  to  freedom  by  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
are  detained  by  fraud  and  violence.  Every 
good  citizen  is  deeply  interested  in  the  impar 
tial  administration  of  justice,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  prevention  of  such  illegal  and 
unjust  proceedings. 


'"The  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  those 
that  may  be  emancipated,  in  order  to  erad- 
icate the  vices  and  habits  of  slavery,  is  an 
object  highly  worthy  of  public  attention. 
Society  has  suffered  injury  and  is  in  danger 
of  suffering  more  from  neglecting  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  of  color. 

"  '  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  those 
sentiments  the  subscribers  have  associated 
under  the  title  of  the  '  "  Philanthropic  Soci- 
ety for  the  Relief  and  Protection  of  Free 
Blacks  and  Colored  People  unlawfully  held 
in  Bondage  or  otherwise  Oppressed," '  and 
for  effecting  these  purposes  have  adopted  the 
following  Constitution.' 

"The  Con-titution  has  fifteen  articles,  of 
which  the  eleventh,  the  only  one  of  special 
interest,  is  as  follows  : 

"'A  book  shall  be  kept  by  the  Acting 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
names  of  those  charged  with  practices  con- 
trary to  the  design  of  this  instrument,  and 
the  same  shall  remain  open  against  him,  her 
or  them  until  closed  by  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  case;  and  if  it  is  discovered 
that  any  free  black  or  colored  children  are 
kept  without  indentures,  the  nanaes  of  the 
persons  so  holding  them  shall  be  entered  as 
aforesaid,  and  closed  by  the  Committee's  re- 
port that  the  case  is  lawfully  settled  ;  and  if, 
by  indenture,  they  shall  set  forth  the  period 
of  such  indenture  and  the  conditions  therein 
contained.' 

"  The  names  of  the  persons  signed  to  this 
Constitution  are  these : 
"  '  William  Melny,      *James  Berry, 

*Robert  Moore,      *Samuel  Yarnall, 

*  Joseph  Bartlett,    Patrick  McNeal, 

*  James  Dixon,       *  William  Atkinson, 
Abednego  Boltfield,  James  Neal, 
Charles  Emory,      James  Stoakes, 
Jonathan  N.Bonny,  *Isaac  Atkinson, 
Samuel  Sharpless,   Tristram  Bowdle, 
John  Jefferies,        ^Tristram  Needles, 
William  Patton,     ^Edward  Needles, 
""Preston  Sharpkss,  John  Kennard,  Jr., 
William  Bromwell,  William  Dobson, 
Isaac  Poits,  James  Wilson,  Sen.' 
"The  following  were  the  officers  elected 

28th  Seventh  month,  1804 : 

"  '  Wm.  Melny,  President.  Robert  Moore, 
Vice  President.  James  Iddings,  Secretary. 
Charles  Emory,  Treasurer.  Patrick  McNeal, 
James  Neal,  Samuel  Sharpless,  Joseph  Bart- 
lett, Jonathan  N.  Bonny,  Acting  Committee.* 

"  The  Constitution  was  unquestionably 
drawn  up  by  a  Friend,  and  those  whose  names 
are  marked  thus  were  certainly  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  perhaps  others  of  them  were  also  ; 
but  there  were  Methodists  among  them. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  and 
avowed  object  of  the  Society  was  to  extend 
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relief  to  colored  people  unlawfully  held  in 
bondage;  but  the  preamble  indicates  that  the 
secondary  object,  which  was  not  designed  to 
be  conspicuous,  was  the  affecting  the  public 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery.  At  this 
date  there  was  a  pt.werful  anti  slavery  senti- 
ment pervading  Maryland,  and  a  bill  for 
emancipation  was  lest,  by  an  exceedingly 
small,  majority  in  the  Legislature. 

"I  have  no  other  memoranda  of  this  Soci- 
ety. It  continued,  however,  in  existence  some 
considerable  time,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn 
into  it  many  of  the  leadiDg  citizens  of  this 
county.  Its  efforts  were  calif  d  into  exercise 
to  prevent  the  practice  of  kidnapper g,  that  is, 
seizing  and  carrying  off*,  free  colored  people 
to  the  South,  and  selling  them  for  slaves — a 
practice  which  was  prevalent  upon  this  penin- 
sula. 

"I  myself  can  recollect  when  it  was  the 
standing  dread  of  free  colored  people  that 
they  might  be  seized  or  entrapped,  and  sold 
away. 

"  I  regret  I  can  give  you  no  further  infor- 
mation of  Abolition  Societies  here.  The  truth 
is,  after  Slavery  was  adopted  as  a  political 
issue  it  seemed  to  lose  its  moral  aspect,  and 
our  people  viewed  it  through  a  party  medium, 
and  forgot  or  seemed  to  forget  that  it  had 
been  otherwise  regarded. 

"  It  became  dangerous  for  any  man  to  ex- 
press any  disapprobation  of  the  system,  and 
Friends  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Nothing  but  their  extreme  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion shielded  them  from  harm. 

"  If  I  can  in  any  way  forward  the  views  of 
your  Historical  Society,  it  will  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  do  so. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"Saml.  a.  Haeeison." 

Santee  Agency,  7th  mo.  25tb,  1874. 

Editors  Friends'  Litelllgencer : 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  high  and  hot  winds  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  prevention  of  the  descent  of 
voracious  insects,  but  as  the  winds  do  not 
blow  always,  in  one  of  these  lulls,  the  grass- 
hoppers made  a  foray  upon  us  and  destroyed 
or  badly  injured  most  of  our  growing  crops. 
In  places  where  they  were  thickest,  they  are 
said  to  have  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  from  what  I  have  since 
seen  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  for  in  less  than 
two  hours  the  corn  and  potatoes  presented 
the  appearance  of  nothing  but  bare  stems. 
Yesterday  we  had  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  this  great  scourge  which  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness.  About  3  P.  M. 
the  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  very  gently 
from  the  east,  suddenly  veered  to  the  north 
with  increased  force,  as  indicative  of  an  im- 


l^ending  storm,  and  shortly  after  the  change 
we  noticed  the  atmosphere  darkened  by  what 
at  first  appeared  to  be  dense  clouds  of  black 
smoke,  but  which  proved  to  be  an  advance  of 
the  army  of  g^-asshoppers  going  south  ;  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  demonstration  I  can 
hardly  speak  in  fitting  terms.    The  mass  ap- 
peared to  be  several  miles  in  width  and 
moving  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.    It  was  more  than  two  hours 
in  passing  over  our  heads,  and  we  need  not 
marvel  at  the  desolation  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  for  before  such 
a  voracious  mass  all  human  efforts  to  stay 
their  progress  would  be  futile.    Recent  ap- 
pearances seem  to  indicate  that,  however  vain 
for  human  eff()rt,  their  progress  may  event- 
ually be  stayed  by  natural  means,  in  that  they 
are  carrying  about  with  them  the  seeds  of 
their  own  destruction,  being  accompanied  by 
parasitic  insects  from  one  to  four  in  number 
for  each.    The  annexed  extract  from  the  Da- 
kota Herald  will  give  a  more  minute  des- 
scription  of  the  parasite,  but  ray  observations 
do  not  warrant  me  in  adopting  the  conclusion 
of  the  author,  that  in  this  we  have  found  the 
much  needed  antidote,  nor,  until  we  know 
more  of  the  habits  of  the  new  comer,  can  we 
be  snre  that  it  is  not  some  worse  pest. 

G.  S.  T. 

"  Our  farmers  will  derive  some  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  all  grasshoppers  which 
have  visited  us  this  season  are  afflicted  with 
parasites,  which  threaten  the  annihilation  of 
the  pests.    From  some  of  our  exchanges  we 
notice  that  an  examination  of  these  parasites 
has  several  times  been  made,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and 
varies  in  size  I'rom  a  mere  point  to  half  as 
large  as  a  grain  of  wheat ;  its  length  is  about 
two  and  one-half  its  breadth  ;  its  sides  and 
back  are  lobulated  and  covered  with  fine 
hairs.    The  thoracic  portion  of  the  body  is 
rather  larger  and  less  flexible  than  the  ab- 
dominal.   The  legs  are  very  small,  hairy, 
jointed,  and  the  two  hinder  ones  in  booklets. 
The  head  is  small  and  short,  very  similar  to 
a  tick,  and  armed  with  a  sucker  by  which  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  grasshopper.  It  is  usually 
fastened  to  the  underside  of  the  wings  near 
the  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  on  the  body  and 
sometimes  near  the  legs.    It  is  undoubtedly 
very  small  when  it  first  secures  its  lodgement,, 
but  grows  rapidly  till  it  becomes  quite  fat  and 
large.    The  grasshoppers  continue  to  aflford 
it  subsistance  carrying  it  wherever  it  goes,  till 
weakened  and  exhausted,  it  being  unable  to^ 
carry  it  further,  it  falls  to  the  ground,  either 
dead  or  so  far  crippled  that  life  lasts  but  a 
short  time.    About  three  fourths  of  all  we- 
catch  now  are  infested  with  these  parasites, 
and  we  find  a  great  many  hoppers  dead  on 
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the  ground  from  this  cause.  Thus  we  may- 
see  millions  of  them  passing  over  head  every- 
day or  two  and  many  apprehend  that  an  evil 
day  may  bring  them  here  to  the  destruction 
of  our  crops,  at  almost  any  time,  yet  we  can 
know  that  they  are  carrying  destruction  with 
themselves,  and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
a  very  short  time  with  most  of  them  wherever 
they  may  go." 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Last  Third- day  we  attended  Concord  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  The  large  house  was  well 
filled  with  an  interesting  company,  principally 
middle  aged  and  young  people.  There  were 
three  Friends  present  with  minutes  from  their 
Monthly  Meetings~E.  M.  M.,  of  Baltimore  ; 
E.  W.,  of  Sadsbury,  and  J.  P.,  of  Woodbury. 
These  Friends  have  lately  been  banded  to- 
gether in  the  attendance  and  appointment  of 
meetings,  I  believe,  to  mutual  comfort.  The 
vocal  service  of  the  meeting  fell  principally 
to  their  lot,  and  I  was,  interested  in  observing 
the  harmony  of  their  exercises.  I  was  pleased, 
too,  to  observe  the  care  each  manifested  to 
express  what  was  on  the  mind  in  few  and  sim- 
ple words ;  not  to  get  into  a  strain  of  preaching, 
whereby  the  stopping-place  might  be  inadver- 
tently passed.  I  thought  the  occasion  was 
peculiarly  sweet  and  impressive.  These  dear 
Friends  have  been  for  some  time  kindly  taken 
about  and  cared  for  by  L.  H.  B.,  of  Little 
Britain.  It  was  worthy  of  note,  that  those 
who  were  not  members  soon  left  the  grounds 
at  the  close  of  the  first  meeting,  and  that  few 
members  left  the  meeting  until  it  ended.  In 
the  business  meeting,  on  the  women's  side, 
there  were  the  usual  routine  matters,  an  earn- 
est address  from  a  young  woman  to  mothers, 
and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Extracts" 
of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting. 

D.  thought  the  men's  meeting  unusually  in- 
teresting. After  reading  the  "  Extracts,"  the 
clerk  noted  on  the  minutes  the  decision  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Discipline  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
women  on  the  Representative  Committee.  A 
Friend  then  alluded  to  the  rise  of  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  how,  in  a  day  of  much  outward 
profession  and  superficial  religion,  they  felt 
constrained  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
truth  that  there  is  an  immediate  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man ;  that  out 
of  this  grew  the  testimony  to  the  spiritual 
equality  of  woman ;  against  war,  oppression 
and  other  evils,  and  called  the  attention  of  all 
present  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
organization  by  an  attendance  of  meetings. 
Another  Friend  compared  the  outward  govern- 


ment of  our  Society  to  the  laws  given  to  the 
Israelites,  by  obedience  to  which  they  were 
prepared  to  come  into  a  higher  dispensation  ; 
while  a  third  Friend  appealed  to  the  experi- 
ence of  those  present;  that  the  mingling  of 
spirit  with  those  engaged  in  public  worship, 
with  the  mind  directed  to  the  Source  of  all 
good,  was  pioniotive  of  spii  itual  strength,  en- 
abling us  the  better  to  bear  up  against  the 
trials  and  sorrows  incident  to  this  life. 

In  allusion  to  the  remark  that  we  recog- 
nize the  Master  of  assemblies  as  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  that  men  and  women  are 
one  in  Christ,  a  young  Friend  said  he  thought 
the  opening  minutes  of  their  meetings  should 
state  the  fact  that  it  was  a  "  men's"  meetiu'^, 
in  the  same  way  as  women  express  that  theirs 
is  a  "  women's "  meeting.  Another  hoped 
the  time  would  come  when  this  equality 
would  be  so  fully  recognized  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  the  necessity  for  a  separation  in 
business  meetings. 

The  subject  of  Agricultural  Fairs  was  in- 
troduced, as  a  religious  concern,  by  a  Friend 
who  has  felt  restrained  from  attending  them 
in  consequence  of  the  horse-racing  which  is 
so  generally  practiced  on  these  occasions.  In 
the  same  connection  he  mentioned  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  both 
these  practices  tended  to  raise  into  ascendency 
the  animal  nature,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  check  the  growth  of  the  spiritual. 
Several  united  with  this  concern  who  had  for 
the  same  reasons  felt  restrained  from  attend- 
ing these  exhibitions,  while  not  disapproving 
of  their  legitimate  objects.  It  was  stated  by 
a  Friend  that  the  Representative  Committee 
of  the  "  Orthodox  "  branch  of  the  Society  has 
published  a  tract  on  this  subject,  copies  of 
which  he  had  procured  at  the  office  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  circulated  gratuitously. 

Our  social  mingling,  both  before  and  after 
the  meeting,  was  sweet  and  pleasant.  The 
satisfaction  of  these  occasions  is  to  my  mind 
always  heightened  when  I  observe  a  care  on 
the  part  of  our  kind  friends  not  to  make  them 
seasons  oi  feastiiig ;  where  the  necessary  re- 
freshment is  simple,  mostly  prepared  the  day 
before,  and  easily  partaken  of.  Surely  the 
interest  attaching  to  such  opportunities  should 
be  from  elevated  social  converse,  and  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  animal  wants 
should  interrupt  it  as  little  as  possible.  When 
I  think  of  the  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
table  that  used  to  be  thought  necessary  at 
Yearly  and  Quarterly  meetings,  the  contraiit 
with  our  present  more  simple  arrangements 
(though  there  is  still  room  for  improvement) 
is  very  striking.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
it  was  that,  while  a  flower  or  a  gay  colored 
ribbon  called  forth  exercise  and  admonition, 
the  provision  for  the  table,  however  profuse 
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and  varied,  temptiDg  as  it  did  to  over  indulg 
ence  in  eating,  seems  to  have  escaped  rebuke, 
and  yet  perhaps  neither  the  flower  nor  the  rib- 
bon was  so  calculated  to  clog  the  spirit.  I  do 
long  for  the  time  when  the  principles  we  pro- 
fess shall  not  only  regulate  our  attire,  making 
us  superior  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  but 
when  they  shall  be  carried  out  into  every 
department  of  life ;  when  the  body  shall  be 
reverenced  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  when  a  transgression  of  its  known  laws 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  defilement  of  that 
temple. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  8  1874 

Removal. — The  office  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer will  be  removed,  before  our  next  issue, 
to  the  store  of  Friends'  Book  Association,  No. 
706  Arch  street. 


We  deem  this  a  suitable  occasion  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  starting  of 
an  enterprise  which  has  long  been  contem- 
plated by  many  Friends. 

"  Friends'  Book  Association"  is  designed 
to  furnish  an  establishment,  centrally  located, 
where  the  publications  of  the  Society  and  the 
various  First- day  school  books,  etc./  can  be 
found  or  procured  on  order.  The  sale  of 
school  books  and  general  literature  of  a  solid 
character,  will  be  included  in  the  plan,  and 
it  is  also  intended  to  furnish  a  central  head- 
quarters for  the  accommodation  of  Friends. 
We  trust  that  this  portion  of  the  plan  may 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  having  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  as  a 
place  of  meeting,  especially  for  Friends  from 
the  country,  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  enterprise,  has  been  a  finan- 
cial one.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  sale  of 
Friendly  literature  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  suitable  store  in  a 
central  locality  ;  therefore,  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  books,  the  Association  proposes  to 
keep  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  sta- 
tionery, blank  books,  etc.,  and  we  hope  that 
Friends  will  do  what  they  can  to  increase  the 
sales,  and  thereby  render  the  establishment 
a  success. 

The  store  will  be  under  the  management  of 


Walton  &  Co.  John  Comly,  who  will  con- 
tinue, as  now,  to  publish  the  Intelligencer,  is 
also  in  the  employ  of  the  Association. 

Believing  that  this  is  an  undertaking  that 
is  likely  to  supply  a  long-needed  want  in  our 
Society,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  and  Friends  generally. 

Travelling  Friends. — There  is  gener- 
ally such  a  cordial  greeting  extended  towards 
Friends  who  visit  small  meetings  and  mingle 
with  those  who  live  in  isolated  places,  that  it 
is  often  a  question  whether  more  might  not 
be  undertaken  in  this  particular,  than  has 
been  attempted  of  late  years. 

To  "  strengthen  the  brethren,"  and  encour- 
age in  every  good  word  and  work  has  been  a 
requirement  of  the  Church  since  the  dajs  of 
the  apostles,  and  doubtless  was  the  practice 
ages  before  their  time.  We  know  that  con- 
cerned Friends,  in  the  earlier  existence  of  our 
Society,  exposed  themselves  to  many  hard- 
ships in  this  service;  and  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  journals  of  many  of  these 
fathers  and  mothers,  is  largely  due.  to  the 
records  of  the  self-sacrificing  journeys  they 
made  for  this  purpose. 

How  the  heart  thrills  with  generous  emo- 
tions as  we  read  of  swollen  rivers,  forded  at 
great  personal  risk,  of  encounters  with  high- 
waymen, of  storms  and  perils  by  sea  and 
land,  told  in  the  quaint,  earnest  way  of  a 
century  ago,  with  all  the  flavor  of  romance 
about  them  ! 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  the  remotest 
sections  can  be  reached,  and  the  speed  at 
which  we  travel,  make  a  trip  of  many  hun- 
dred miles  an  occasion  of  pleasure ;  there  is, 
in  fact,  no  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  and 
little  risk.  Compared  with  the  number  who  pass 
and  repass  over  all  our  steam  thoroughfares, 
there  is  actually  less  chance  of  individual 
injury  than  in  the  days  when  sailing  vessels 
and  stage  coaches  offered  the  only  means 
of  public  conveyance. 

And  people  now-a-days  so  universally 
travel,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  locality  un- 
visited  where  even  the  "  two  or  three  "  Friends 
may  be  found.  Yet  we  do  know  that  here 
and  there  all  over  our  country  many  sit  apart 
and  alone,  craving  the  visitations  of  love 
from  ministers  and  the  concerned  Friends, 
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feeliug  little  unity  with  those  among  whom 
their  lot  is  cast,  and  longing  with  unsatisfied 
desires  for  the  hearing  of  the  spoken  Word  in 
the  language  in  which  they  were  reared,  yet 
rarely  enjoying  the  privilege. 

The  heartfelt  welcome  that  is  extended  to 
any  one  having  the  name  of  Friend  who  is 
led  to  seek  out  and  sit  down  with  such  in  their 
little  meetings,  is  an  evidence  of  their  earnest- 
ness in  this  matter,  and  if  there  is  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  visitor  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  feelings  of  spiritual  union  and 
communion  enjoyed  at  these  seasons,  with 
what  thankfulness  even  the  crumbs  are  re- 
ceived ! 

It  were  well  if  Friends  in  looking  about 
them  for  suitable  places  to  spend  a  few  days 
or  weeks  of  summer  leisure,  would  take  into 
consideration  the  wants  of  many  of  our 
small  and  isolated  meetings,  and  make  an 
effort,  or  a  sacrifice  if  need  be,  to  carry  to 
these  the  words  of  cheer  and  sympathy.  It 
may  be  but  little  that  is  handed  forth,  and 
that  little  may  come  through  unacknowledged 
channels,  yet,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  is  offered  from  a  sense 
of  requirement  and  spiritual  need,  it  will 
accomplish  that  whereunto  it  is  sent,  and 
both  they  who  give  and  they  who  receive 
will  be  made  to  rejoice  together. 

From  a  private  letter  we  learn  that  there  is 
a  small  meeting  held  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town  of  Williamsport,  in  a  private  house. 
A  viit  to  this  place  is  thus  described  by  our 
friend:  "There  were  about  twenty  persons 
present,  ^nd  all  appeared  to  feel  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion.  It  seemed  required  of 
rae  to  encourage  the  little  assembly  to  indi- 
vidual faithfulness,  and  the  holding  fast  the 
profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering. 
I  trust  I  was  in  ray  right  place  in  so  doing. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  precious  covering  over 
the  meeting,  under  which,  after  sitting  an 
hour,  the  opportunity  was  closed.  In  conver- 
sation afterwards,  with  a  dear,  tried  sister,  she 
told  us  that  the  meeting  held  in  that  place 
grew  out  of  the  faithfulness  of  one  individual. 
One  Friend  was  removed  about  the  first  of 
the  year.  Her  loss  is  deeply  felt,  and  :he 
little  meeting,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters,  scarcely  knows  how  to 
get  along  without  her. 


"  We  had  interviews  with  many  of  the  mem- 
bers and  others,  who  attended  the  meeting, 
but  are  not  members.  All,  with  one  excep- 
tion, believe  that  if  a  meeting-house  could  be 
built,  or  a  building  rented,  and  a  First-day 
school  opened,  that  there  would  grow  up 
quite  an  interest  among  them.  There  are 
about  thirty  members  and  professors.  Among 
these  are  several  of  Friendly  origin,  who 
have  united  with  the  Methodists,  but  are  not 
satisfied,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  Friends,  and  help  build  up  a 
meeting.  The  drawback  is  the  pecuniary 
inability  of  nearly  all ;  there  being  only  one 
wealthy  man  among  them,  and  business  rela- 
tions require  him  to  be  in  Pittsburgh  most  of 
the  time,  which  deprives  them  of  much  of 
the  influence  he  could  otherwise  give.  Though 
he  is  not  a  member,  he  has  expressed  himself 
as  intending  to  ask  to  be  received.  His  son, 
a  boy  about  fifteen,  has  already  become  a 
member." 


DIED. 

KNIGHT.— Oa  Sixth  month  3d,  18U,  at  the  res- 
idence of  her  mother,  near  Torresdale,  Ellen  T. 
Knight. 

Summoned  almost  from  perfect  health,  the  sea- 
son of  preparing  for  the  final  separation  was  so 
brief  that  it  seemed  but  as  a  quick  flashing  up  of 
the  flame  of  life  and  it,  had  gone  out  forever,  ai)d 
void  and  darkness  settled  like  a  pall  on  the  hearts 
of  mother  and  sisters.  Possessed  of  a  kind  heart, 
every  call  of  the  needy  or  sorrow-stricken  found  in 
her  a  ready  friend  and  helper,  while  her  cheerful, 
social  disposition,  made  her  highly  esteemed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  But  for  the  aged  mother, 
may  the  good  Father  grant  a  balm  of  healing,  and 
enable  her  to  realize  that  though  her  circle  of  dear 
ones  is  growing  narrower  and  narrower  here,  it  is 
widening  in  the  land  of  brightest  promise,  whither 
our  faltering  steps  are  all  hastening. 

LEEDS.— At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  near 
Richmond,  Indiana,  Mary  M.  Leeds,  wife  of  William 
Leeds,  of  Newyork,and  daughter  of  Joanna  P.  and 
the  late  John  M.  Laws. 

HOWELL.— At  Pawnee  Agency,  Nebraska,  on  the 
19th  of  Seventh  month,  Louis  Sutton,  son  of  George 
F.  and  Phoebe  H.  Howell,  aged  7  months  and  19 
days. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.— At  his  late  residence,  on 
the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  1874,  John  Holliugs- 
worth,  in  the  70rh  year  of  bis  age;  a  member  of 
Little  Falls  xMonthly  iMeeting,  Harford  County,  Md. 

WHITE.— At  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  on  the  9tL  of 
Seventh  month,  1874,  Joseph  E.  White,  aged  75 
years. 

This  dear  Friend,  although  not  a  member  of  our 
religious  Society,  yet  was  in  full  accord  with  its 
prin°ciple6  and  testimonies,  and  a  regular  attender 
of  its  meetings  when  circumstances  permitted.  He 
was,  it  may  in  truth  be  said,  respected  and  beloved 
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by  all  who  knew  him,  and  during  his  long  and 
painful  illness,  gave  evidence  of  being  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  meet  the  solemn  change.  His  be- 
reaved relatives  have,  therefore,  the  consolation  to 
believe,  that  his  spirit,  purified  through  severe  but 
patient  suffeiing,  has  been  mercifully  admitted  into 
companionship  with  "  saints  and  angels,  and  with 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  in  that  city  that 
needeth  "  not  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof." 

PETTIT.— At  Marlboro',  Chester  County,  on 
Seventh  month  3d,  Ann,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Fi  ttit, 
departed  this  life  after  a  short  and  severe  illness, 
in  her  84th  year. 

In  the  death  of  this  humble  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian, there  is  much  to  impres?  the  jearts  of  those 
who  knew  her,  for  their  advantage.  Possessed 
with  a  calm  na  ure,  and  deep  convictions  of  right 
and  duty,  her  life  was  like  a  pure  and  placid  stream 
which  flows  onward  to  the  great  ocean,  enriching 
the  land  through  which  its  current  glides.  En- 
dowed with  a  fertile  mind,  she  found  time,  amid  her 
toils  and  cares,  to  commune  wiih  numerous  authors, 
a  favorite  one  of  which  was  Edward  Young.  Many 
of  the  rich  truths  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts  "  were 
stored  in  her  memory,  and  served  to  brighten  life's 
journey  as  she  moved  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way.  Naturally  somewhat  reserved  her  life  thoughts 
were  more  fully  expressed  in  deeds.  Many  who 
knew  her  felt  the  genial  influence  of  her  loving 
spirit.  She  is  not  known  to  have  had  an  enemy. 
Her  removal  occasions  a  void  which  is  deeply 
felt,  but  the  grief  of  her  many  friends  is  softened 
by  the  thought  that  she  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  the 
eternal  city,  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose 
gates  are  praise. 


[A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved 
friend,  W.  M.  Levick,  appeared  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer several  weeks  since,  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Another, 
over  the  signature  of  John  C.  Mitchell,  was 
published  in  The  Journal  of  the  22d  ult. 
This,  originating  from  one  who  "  differed 
from  him  in  education  aod  belief,"  is  thought 
to  possess  especial  interest,  and  its  truthful- 
ness can  be  vouched  for  by  many.— Ed.] 

WILLIAM  M.  LEVICK. 

Eulogy  of  the  dead  is  so  common,  and  of- 
ten so  undeserved,  that  the  sensitive  mind 
shriDks  from  a  public  notice  of  the  virtues  of 
a  departed  friend.  But  there  are  occasions 
when  men  are  taken  away,  about  whose  lives 
there  has  rested  none  of  the  glare  and  show 
which  force  recognition,  but  whose  loss  is  felt 
and  deplored  by  hundreds  in  the  quiet  and 
retired  paths  of  life,  trodden  by  the  great 
majority  of  mankird,  and  their  worth  has 
been  such  that  simple  justice  seems  to  demand 
more  than  the  usual  record  of  their  depar- 
ture. Such  an  occasion  is  presented  in  the 
death  of  William  M.  Levick.  By  birth, 
education  and  matured  conviction,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  how  he  lived  in 


honest  accord  and  consistency  with  his  pro- 
fessions, and  in  unselfish  u?efulness,  and  the 
maintenance  of  good  works,  can  be  best 
vouched  for  by  those  of  the  same  household 
of  faith.  Many  who  differed  from  him  in 
education  and  belief,  of  whom  the  writer  is 
one,  delight  to  remember  and  bear  witness 
to  his  remarkable  freedom  from  bigotry,  cant, 
and  uncharitable  constructions  of  other 
men's  motives  and  opinins.  He  seemed  to  be 
imbued  with  that  charity  which  think'^'th  no 
evil.  As  a  member  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  confining  himself  exclusively  to  office 
practice  of  that  branch  of  the  law  having  to 
do  with  real  estate  and  the  administration  of 
estates,  he  wielded  an  influence,  and  was  in 
the  control  and  direction  of  interests  to  an 
extent  totally  unknown  and  undreamed  of 
by  numbers  who  met  with  him  as  the  quiet, 
unobtrusive  business  man.  He  was  not  given 
to  demonstrations  of  his  influence  and  bus- 
iness, as  the  manner  of  some  is.  Indeed,  he 
had  in  all  rrspfcts  to  be  known  intimately  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  Within  the 
.?acred  enclosure  of  the  family  circle,  where 
the  real  man  is  revealed,  his  death  brings  a 
sorrow  with  which  the  stranger  may  not  in- 
termeddle, and  of  which  niore  than  a  mention 
here  is  out  of  place.  Desolated  homes  abound 
on  every  hand,  rendering  this  world  a  strand 
strewed  with  wrecks  of  human  happiness  and 
hopes.  Another  is  added  to  the  number. 
A  husband  and  father,  who,  combined  with 
these  tender  relations,  those  of  brother,  friend 
and  genial  companion  to  wife  and  children, 
whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  household  and 
in  cheerful,  playful  converse,  is  in  an  inscant 
parted  from  them.  To  them,  indeed,  the  sun 
seems  to  have  gone  down  suddenly  while  it 
was  yet  mid  day.  In  a  moment  they  have 
been  numbered  with  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless.  A  tide  of  human  sympathy  is 
setting  towards  them,  and  many  are  making 
mention  of  them  in  their  prayers.  At  such 
a  time,  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  May  the 
Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  all  comfort, 
Who  has  in  wisdom  stricken  them,  bind  up 
their  broken  hearts,  give  them  strength  for 
the  burden  He  has  cast  upon  them,  lift  up  the 
light  of  His  countenance  upon  them,  and  give 
them  peace.  Jno.  C.  Mitchell. 

For  Friends'  Intelh'gencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  HOLLAND. 
No.  8. 

Next  to  the  Hague,  in  our  proposed  line  of 
travel,  lies  the  town  of  Leyden,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Holland.  Id 
the  city,  now  occupied  by  about  40,000  peo- 
ple, 100,000  found  homes  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  17th  century. 
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, '  '  The  thoughts  on  entering  the  quiet  streets 
^  of  this  city  revert  to  the  terrible  ordeal  un- 
fj  dergone  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  memor- 
:  able  five  months'  siege  by  the  Spaniards  in 

1574.  The  people  suffered  great  extremity 
J'  from  famine,  and  have  commemorated  their 

deliverance  by  a  Dutch  inscription  over  the 
'  sntranceof  the  old  Stadhuis,  reading,  literally 

translated,     When  the  black  famine  had 

brought  to  the  death  nearly  6,000  persons, 
''^  then  God  the  Lord  repented  of  it,  and  gave 
->  us  bread  again  as  much  as  we  could  wish." 
^  The  inscription  is  a  chronogram,  the  capitals 
I  in  Dutch  recording  th6  date,  and  the  131 
^  letters  the  number  of  days  during  which  the 
^  siege  lasted. 

\  The  steadfast  resolution  of  the  heroic  bur- 
*  gomaster.  Van  der  Werf,  who  offered  his  own 
'  body  for  food  to  the  despairing  citizens,  is 
'  commemorated  by  a  painting  by  Van  Bru, 

which  now  hangs  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
'  ;  On  the  stone  pave  in  front  of  the  S.tadhuis 
'  !vve  observed  a  circular  arrangement  of  the 
■  Iblocks,  which  made  a  series  of  letters  seeming 
to  spell  something.  I  tried  to  decipher,  but 
could  not,  and  we  walked  across  the  street  to 
a  book-store  to  ask  an  explanation.  The  pro- 
prietor could  speak  English,  and  seemed  to 
be  much  pleased  with  our  interest  in  the  an- 
tiquities of  Ley  den.  He  told  us  that  during 
the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards,  a  can 
non  ball,  aimed  at  the  Stadhuis,  where  the 
Council  was  then  sitting,  fell  on  the  pave  just 
in  front.  The  pious  fathers  of  the  city  caused 
the  spot  to  be  thus  marked ;  and  the  words 
mean,  "  Nothing  happens  without  the  will  of 
God." 

We  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Burcht 
or  Burg,  a  circular  castle  like  edifice  of  brick, 
on  a  mound  in  the  middle  of  Leyden.  The 
steep  ?lope  of  the  miniature  mountain  is  now 
adorned  with  trees  and  clothed  with  grass, 
I  and  a  pleasant  winding  pathway  leads  up  to 
the  open  portal.  A  city  of  refuge  in  times  of 
dire  extremity,  this  must  have  been  a  castle 
of  Drusius,  says  our  guide-book,  and  we  can 
imagine  the  defenders  upon  the  lofty  ramparts 
with  their  rude  weapons,  doing  battle  for  the 
defence  of  helpless  ones  sheltered  within. 
From  the  top  of  the  wall  we  get  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  as  far  away  as  the  Dunes, 
and  except  that  all  the  appliances  of  warfare 
are  wanting,  we  might  imagine  ourselves 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  historic 
town  to-day  from  this  ancient  eagle's  nest. 

But  Leyden  has  a  better  defence  against 
danger  than  arsenals  and  forts.  Her  excel- 
lent university,  where  the  youth  of  Holland 
are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, is  one  of  the  best  defences  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. The  tradition  is,  that  William  the  Silent, 
I  after  the  siege  of  1574,  offered  to  reward  the 


citizens  for  their  faithful  endurance,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  taxation  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  by  the  establishment  of 
a  ujiiversity  in  their  city.  The  university 
was  chosen,  and  was  accordingly  founded  in 
1575.  It  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  their 
age  resided  and  wrote  their  works  here,  or 
were  professors  at  the  university,  and  it  still 
enj6ys  high  repute,  especially  as  a  school  of 
medicine  and  of  natural  science.  The  por- 
traits of  all  the  professors,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest,  deceased,  adorn  the  hall  of  the 
Senatus,  and  the  serious  face  of  the  founder, 
William,  of  Orange,  looks  down  from  over 
the  mantle.  It  is  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
calm,  noble  heads,  and  we  feel  that  this  is 
indeed  a  venerable  place.  Neebuhr  has  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  locality  in  Europe  is 
so  memorable  in  the  history  of  science  as  this 
hall. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  is  a  noble 
collection,  admirably  arranged  for  reference 
and  study,  but  so  extensive  that  a  visit  of  an 
hour  is  like  a  day  in  the  British  Museum, 
utterly  inadequate  to  do  it  justice.  I  was 
specially  interested  in  the  cabinet  of  compar- 
ative anatomy,  which  is  represented  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  must  be  of  the 
highest  value  to  students  of  medicine  to  have 
such  beautiful  preparations  of  portions  of  the 
vital  apparatus,  both  of  man  and  brute,  for 
their  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
structure  of  the  animal  body.  I  cannot  do 
any  justice  to  the  wonderful  museum,  and  can 
only  say  that  there  seems  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes  absolutely  nothing  lacking  which  could 
add  to  its  excellence  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

A  short  railway  ride  from  Leyden  brings 
us  to  Haarlem,  memorable,  also,  for  a  terrible- 
siege  of  seven  months,  in  1572-73,  by  t he- 
Spaniards.  Ten  thousand  of  the  people  per- 
ished, and  thousands  more  were  executed  by 
the  conquerors  after  the  fall  of  the  city. 

Haarlem  is  the  birth-place  of  Colter,  one- 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
specimens  of  his  earliest  work  are  carefully 
preserved.  A  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  printer 
adorns  the  market-place. 

From  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam  we  chooF& 
the  verv  deliberate  craft  called  the  "  Treks- 
chuit,"  a  passenger  canal  barge,  once  a  kind 
of  conveyance  universally  employed  in  Hol- 
land, but  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by- 
railways  and  steamers. 

We  wished  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  fer- 
tile plain  which  was  once  the  basin  of  the- 
Haarlem  Meer,  a  lake  eighteen  miles  long„ 
nine  miles  broad  and  about  fourteen  feet  deep. 
This  lake  was  increasing  in  area  and  en- 
dangered the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,. 
Leyden  and   Utrecht,  and  accordingly,  in 
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1840,  operations  for  draining  it  were  begun, 
and  completed  in  1853,  at  a  cost  of  8,000,000 
florins.  The  district  drained  now  has  a  popu- 
lation of  7,294,  and  the  same  engines  which 
pumped  the  water  out  of  the  Meer  now  serve 
to  keep  it  dry. 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  year  839  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  was  completely  obstructed 
by  sand  in  consequence  of  a  hurricane,  and 
from  that  period  to  1807  its  waters  forme'd  a 
Tast  swamp,  termed  the  Haarlem  Meer.  To 
belp  the  river  over  the  barrier  a  canal  closed 
with  huge  gates  was  constructed.  During 
high  tide  the  gates  are  closed  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  sea  water,  which  rises  twelve  feet 
'On  the  outside  while  the  level  of  the  canal  is 
much  lower.  Then  at  low  tide  the  gates  are 
opened  and  the  accumulated  river  escapes, 
washing  away  the  isand  the  sea  hurls  up  con 
tinually.  But  sometimes  the  northeast  wind 
will  not  permit  the  opening  of  the  gates,  as 
the  tide  does  not  fall  enough  to  allow  the  river 
to  flow  into  the  sea.  Accordingly  there  are 
great  dykes  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  as 
well  as  on  the  seashore. 

We  are  drawn  along  the  canal  to  Halfweg, 
the  halfway  station,  v^'hen  we  are  requested  to 
go  on  shore  and  find  that  we  have  to  take  a 
short  walk  to  a  higher  level  where  another 
barge  awaits  us.  Inquiring  into  the  mystery 
of  this  arrangement,  we  find  that  here  the 
waters  of  the  River  Ij  (pronounced  ai)  are  sep- 
arated by  strong  lock-gates  from  the  Haarlem 
Meer.  If  these  were  opened,  the  whole  country 
for  thirty  miles  round  would  be  laid  under 
water,  and  the  water  engineers  have  to  watch 
carefully  this  vital  point.  The  inspectors  of 
canals  reside  here  in  an  old  chateau  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  great  danger,  and  to  guard  against 
it.  The  four  heraldic  swans  upon  the  pillars 
•of  the  gate^vay  are  appropriate  emblems  of 
the  aquatic  duties  of  the  officials  resident 
within. 

Another  barge  is  awaiting  us  after  we  have 
p;'ssed  the  chateau,  and  we  step  on  board, 
while  the  horse  trots  onward  in  the  tow  path, 
hardly  tightening  the  line  which  connects 
him  with  the  boat.  As  we  glide  dreamily 
along,  hearing  nothing  but  the  low  rustle  of 
the  reeds  which  fringe  the  canal,  Amsterdam, 
with  its  spires  and  towers  and  conspicuous 
windmills,  comes  into  view,  and  we  realize  that 
we  are  about  to  enter  a  busy  commercial  city 
once  more.  It  is  a  calm  sunshiny  afternoon, 
and  the  great  wings  of  the  countless  mills  are 
standing  still  as  if  asleep,  and  as  we  drive 
leisurely  alon^  the  orderly  streets  to  our  des- 
tination (the  Bible  Hotel),  and  note  the  quaint 
and  ancient  houses  which  reflect  themselves 
in  broad  and  placid  canals,  and  hear  the  bells 
|)8al  out  the  hours  in  musical  chimes,  it  seems 
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all  a  dream.  But  we  enter  a  very  narrow 
street,  the  houses  of  which  incline  sensibly 
towards  each  other  as  if  threatening  to  crush 
the  big  cab  and  its  inmates,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  pause  before  the  portal  of  the 
"  Bible."  Quite  a  handsome  house  it  is,  with 
nothing  specially  antique  in  its  appearance 
except  the  marvellously  correct  semblance  of 
an  ancient  bible,  with  ponderous  clasps,  over 
the  entrance.  We  are  told  that  the  building 
is  340  years  old,  and  was  once  used  as  a  print- 
ing houie,  hence  its  name.  The- Dutch  furbish 
up  and  repair  everything  so  faithfully  that 
nothing  has  a  chance  to  look  venerable,  but 
I  believe,  when  they  tell  me,  that  in  1542  the 
first  Dutch  Protestant  Bible  was  printed  in 
this  very  house,  and  that  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Harden  burg,  has  the  oldest  existing  copy  in 
his  possession.' 

During  our  stay  in  this  house  Mr.  Harden- 
burg  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
quaint  -old  volume,  so  interesting  from  the 
associations  connected  with  it,  and  for  the 
tragic  fate  of  its  author,  who  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  officers  of  the  inquisition 
here  in  Amsterdam,  only  to  suffer  martyrdom 
later  at  Antwerp.  The  very  numerous  illus- 
trations are  a  great  curiosity,  and  must  have 
cost  the  publisher  much  pains.  From  the 
dim  mystery  of  the  creation  to  the  sublime 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  everything  is  boldly 
pictured. 

This  city  lies  just  at  the  junction  of  the 
Amstel  with  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  called 
the  Y  (or  Ij),  and  abroad  semi  circular  canal, 
concentric  with  four  other  large  canals  within 
the  city,  encloses  its  walls  from  the  outer 
world.  Within  a  circumference  of  nine  miles 
there  is  a  population  of  near  280,000.  This 
would  seem  rather  narrow  limits  for  so  numer- 
ous a  people,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  houses  are  all  constructed  on  foundations 
of  piles,  and  that  the  work  of  the  builder  be- 
low ground  is  as  costly  perhaps  as  that  above, 
the  wonder  is  that  the  city  has  gained  its  pre- 
sent proportions.  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam, 
is  said  to  have  declared  jestingly  that  he  knew 
a  people  who  dwelt  on  the  tops  of  trees  like 
rooks,  and  behold  !  here  we  are  dwelling  with 
them  for  a  little  season  in  their  aliaaost  sub 
merged  city  on  the  tree  tops.  The  canals  of 
Amsterdam  divide  the  city  into  ninety  islands, 
which  are  connected  by  three  hundred  bridges. 
Perpetual  vigilance  and  incessant  labor  are 
of  course  required  to  keep  all  the  immense 
dams,  dykes,  canals  and  bridges  safe  and 
secure,  and  the  expense  is  estimated  at  several 
thousand  florins  daily.  If  from  any  cause 
the  people  should  relax  from  their  defensive 
labors  and  allow  any  defect  in  their  works, 
Amsterdaaa  would  be  liable  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
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What  shall  we  think  of  the  industry,  energy 
md  wisdom  of  these  independent  and  nobly 
felf-reliant  people? 

The  Amstel  river  which  flows  through  the 
2itj  is  only  nine  feet  deep,  and  the  canals 
only  three  or  four  feet.  The  bottom  is  a  very 
thick  layer  of  mud,  which  is  stirred  up  by 
every  passing  barge.  The  sluggish,  almost 
stagnant  waters  would  soon  be  choked  by-  the 
various  deposits  of  the  crowded  city  did  not 
ithe  dredging  machines  work  constantly  to 
remove  the  mud,  which  is  borne  away  imme- 
diately to  the  low  lands,  where  it  makes  a 
most  valuable  fertilizer.  The  vast  volume  of 
water  is  also  being  constantly  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  pure  water  from  the  Y  through 
a  shaft,  and  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the 
canals  by  the  pumping  of  the  windmills,  so 
that  there  is  here  far  less  uncleanness  and 
offensive  odor  than  in  many  cities  which 
have  the  advantage  of  natural  drainage  and 
pure  running  waters.  All  the  water  for  culi- 
nary and  other  household  purposes  is  rain 
water,  and  that  used  for  drinking  is  brought 
into  Amsterdam  by  pipes  from  a  reservoir, 
seven  acres  in  area  and  twenty  feet  deep, 
situated  in  the  Dunes,  thirteen  and  a  half 
miles  from  Amsterdam.  This  is  very  good 
drinkii  g  water.  In  exceptiouably  dry  seasons 
water  is  brought  by  barges  into  the  city  from 
the  little  river  Weesp,  about  nine  miles  from 
Amsterdam. 

Continual  painting,  scrubbing,  brightening 
and  polishing  is  so  much  a  feature  of  Hol- 
land that  we  cannot  call  it  a  peculiarity  of 
Amsterdam.  Even  the  canal  barges  are  all 
neatly  painted  in  bright  colors,  with  a  little 
gilding,  and  every  part  is  kept  so  clean  that 
they  make  a  pleasant-looking  sabbath  rest  for 
the  bargemen,  and  in  some  cases,  I  think, 
for  their  families. 

The  connoisseur  finds  here  one  of  the  finest 
picture  galleries  in  Holland,  comprising  many 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  works 
of  the  Old  Dutch  School.  The  Rijks  Mu- 
seum was  founded  by  King  Louis  Bonaparte, 
who  resided  in  this  city,  and  it  has  since  been 
greatly  increased  by  purchases,  gifts  and  be- 
quests. Here  is  the  largest  and  greatest  work 
of  Rembrandt,  the  "  Night  Watch,"  very 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  light,  the  rich- 
ness of  coloring,  and  the  appearance  of  en- 
ergetic movement,  and  the  varied  dramatic 
expression  of  the  faces. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  art  collections 
in  Amsterdam,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Fodor  Museum,  we  did  not  visit,  though 
they  are  said  to  be  very  excellent.  Ary 
Scheffer's  ^'Christus  Consolator"  is  the  largest, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Fodor  collection.    It  illustrates  the  divine 


mission  of  Christ  as  the  consoler,  according: 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

"  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives." 

The  picture  is  full  of  tender  and  beautifut 

expression,  though  the  face  of  Jesus  is  less 
striking  than  those  of  the  mourners,  who 
bring  their  burdens  and  sorrows  to  His  feet. 

One  evening,  after  six  o'clock,  we  took  a 
walk  through  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  Jews  constitute  one  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, having  fled  to  this  city  of  refuge  from^ 
various  countries.  The  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  rites  was  accorded  to  them,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  regarded  Amsterdam  almobt 
as  a  second  Jerusalem.  Their  community  i& 
very  wealthy,  but  one  is  surprised  to  find 
their  quarter  such  an  astonishing  contrast  to- 
the  Dutch  cleanliness  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  a  squalid 
crowd  of  filthy  people,  begging,  pushing, 
scolding,  buying  and  selling,  and  there  was  a 
most  unwholesome  odor  pervading  the  whole 
neighborhood.  We  pause  in  some  uncer- 
tainty before  an  open  passage  which  may  lead 
out  of  the  bewildering  crowd,  when  a  boy 
with  an  unmistakeable  Jewish  face  politely 
inquires  in  broken  English  if  we  would  not 
like  to  visit  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  to 
which  this  passage  leads.  We  assent,  and  he 
courteously  leads  the  way  to  the  doorway  ot 
a  massive  building,  where  he  tells  us  a  service 
is  about  to  be  held.  Officials,  wearing  antique 
hats,  inquire  if  we  are  Israelites.  "  No,"  we 
reply,  "  we  are  Christians  and  strangers  ;  may 
we  have  seats  in  the  gallery  ?  "  But  the  war- 
dens object  to  our  taking  the  trouble  to  mount 
the  stairs,  and  kindly  assign  us  a  central 
place  among  the  brethren  in  the  body  of  the 
synagogue.  The  great,  massive,  solemn-look- 
ing building  is  modelled,  it  is  said,  after  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  but,  if  so,  the  famous 
temple  was  not  so  specially  glorious  as  we 
have  always  been  led  to  believe.  This  syna- 
gogue is  quite  barren  of  ornament  of  any 
kind,  and  in  the  evening  light  seemed  rather 
gloomy,  until  the  priest  arrived,  the  people 
gathered  in  and  the  service  commenced.  It 
was  only  a  solemn,  joyous  chant  in  Hebrew, 
in  which  all  the  male  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion joined  very  heartily,  and  seemed  to  en- 
joy. The  singing  of  the  little  boys  was  very 
melodious,  and  had  a  beautiful  effect  as  the 
voices  seemed  alternately  to  rise  and  fill  the 
vast  temple  and  then  sink  softly  into  silence. 
The  women,  as  usual  in  the  Jewish  worship, 
sat  in  the  high  gallery,  apart,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  participants  in  the  chanting,  and 
a  close  lattice- work  screen  quite  shielded  them 
from  recognition  from  below.  In  the  pauses- 
of  the  service  a  young  man  who  sat  behind 
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ds  took  great  care  to  explain  the  progress  of 
the  chanting.  It  was  a  service  of  rejoicing, 
he  said,  in  which  they  returned  thanks  for 
the  coming  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  soon  over, 
-a-ud  we  passed  out  with  the  retiring  congre- 
gation, our  friendly  neighbor  keeping  very 
near,  and  inquiring  if  he  should  give  us  any 
assistance  in  finding  our  way  back  to  the  ho- 
tel. I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
friendly  hospitality  of  these  sons  of  Israel  to 
the  stranger  within  their  gates — a  pleasing 
contrast  to  what  is  to  be  observed  sometimes 
in  houses  of  Christian  worship. 

A  steamboat  trip  to  Zaandam,  memorable 
as  the  place  where  Peter  the  Great  worked 
as  a  ship  carpenter,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  impart  it 
to  his  countrymen,  and  to  Alkmaar,  occu- 
pied one  day  very  pleasantly  and  profitably. 
Zaandam  is  a  little  town  of  excessive  clean- 
liness, of  quaint  costumes  and  of  surprising 
curiosity.  I  fully  believe  the  statement  of 
Baedeker,  that  the  enterprising  Czar  could 
remain  here  only  abaut  one  week,  being  ex- 
€essively  annoyed  by  crowds  of  inquisitive 
idlers,  but  preferred  to  return  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  could  work  unmolested  in  the  build- 
ing-yards of  the  East  India  Company. 

Crowds  of  little,  clean,  smiling  children 
clatter  after  us  in  their  wooden  shoes,  evi- 
dently taking  a  strong  interest  in  all  our 
movements.  They  are  not  specially  rude, 
but  the  open-mouthed  curiosity  is  at  first  irri- 
tating ;  but  they  are  so  harmless  and  guile- 
less that  one  soon  ceases  to  mind  them.  I 
picked  up  one  pretty  little  fellow,  and  he  was 
delighted.  His  little,  soft  hand  drew  aside 
my  veil,  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  smiled 
down  into  mine.  "  Lapen  !  lopen  !  "  (run  ! 
rut! !)  was  his  polite  request,  and  so  I  walked 
with  him  a  little  distance,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction. Then  I  handed  him  over  to  other 
hands  which  were  held  out  to  him,  feeling 
strangely  drawn  to  the  little  Dutchman  who 
had  been  clinging  so  lovingly  to  me.  They 
told  us  that  he  was  an  orphan,  but  neat  cloth- 
ing and  spotless  cleanness  were  evidences 
that  he  did  not  lack  good  care. 

The  hut  of  Czar  Peter  is  carefully  pre- 
served. It  is  a  rude,  wooden  structure,  con- 
taining two  rooms,  and  is  no  iv^  in  a  tottering 
condition ;  but  Anna  Paulowna,  the  late 
Queen  of  Holland,  was  a  Russian  princess, 
and  she  caused  this  building  to  be  protected 
from  further  decay  by  enclosing  it  within  a 
larger  structure.  The  place  has  been  visited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  great  Czar,  who 
have  left  memorials  of  their  visits.  A  mar- 
ble slab  over  the  chimney-piece,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Petro  Magno- Alexander,"  was 
placed  there  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Zaandam  in  1814. 


"  Nothing  is  little  to  the  great  man,"  is  an 
other  inscription,  in  Dutch,  which  seemed  tc 
me  to  be  very  appropriate.  The  life-size  por 
trait  of  Peter,  in  the  dress  of  a  Dutch  artisan, 
represents  him  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  and 
as  having  a  rather  noble  physiognomy,  full 
of  energy  and  intellect. 

From  Zaandam  we  take  the  little  Alkmaar 
steamer  on  the  Zaan,  and  our  voyage  up  the 
little  canal  like  river  is  most  interesting  and 
picturesque.  The  banks  are  sprinkled  with 
a  succession  of  neat  and  trim  houses,  mostly 
painted  green,  and  having  bright-red  roofs. 
Windmills  without  number  there  are,  too, 
and  their  curiously  grotesque  appearance  is 
heightened  by  the  parti  colored  sails,  one  red 
and  another  white,  in  a  black  frame-work, 
with  a  glittering  gilt  centre-piece.  A  brisk 
wind  is  sweeping  over  the  country,  and 
the  mills  are  all  in  action,  making  a  curiously 
gay  scene,  such  as  I  had  never  imagined  be- 
fore. The  top  of  the  windmill  revolves,  in 
order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  passing 
breeze,  and  when  we  see  the  giants  all  look- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  swinging  their 
wing-like  arms  in  seeming  council,  we  can 
easily  imagine  ourselves  in  a  land  of  gro- 
tesque monsters,  who  are  energetically  warn- 
ing off"  their  pigmy  invaders.  About  one 
hour  after  quitting  Zaandam,  we  leave  the 
river,  enter  the  Marker-Vaart  (canal),  trav- 
erse part  of  the  Alkaarer  Meer,  and  then 
enter  the  Northern  Canal.  To  the  right  lies 
a  polder,  considerably  below  us,  consisting 
chiefly  of  moor  and  bog,  and  we  can  see  how 
Alkmaar  found  its  name  (all  sea)  from  the 
lake  and  morass  which  formerly  surrounded 
it.  This  town  has  little  peculiarity  to  fix  it 
in  the  memory  of  the  traveller.  There  is 
Dutch  cleanliness,  as  elsewhere ;  there  is  an 
ancient  church,  bereft  of  its  "idols,"  in 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Floris  V,  Count  of 
Holland  (1296),  still  covered  with  its  orig- 
inal tombstone  and  coat  of  arms.  In  rather 
an  obscure  corner  is  a  painting,  by  an  un- 
known Dutch  master  (1504),  representing  the 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy.  In  the  first  section 
the  merciful  are  feeding  the  hungry ;  in  the 
second,  clothing  the  naked;  third,  giving 
driak  to  the  thirsty ;  in  the  fourth,  healing 
the  sick;  in  the  fifth,  sheltering  the  wanderer; 
in  the  sixth,  visiting  the  prisoner ;  and  in  the 
seventh,  Mercy  is  represented,  according  to  an- 
tique notions,  as  chastising  the  transgressor. 
Uh  mo.  1st,  1874.  S.  R. 


If  any  man  is  rich  and  powerful,  he  comes 
under  that  law  of  God  by  which  the  higher 
branches  must  take  the  burning  of  the  sun, 
and  shade  those  that  are  lower ;  by  which 
the  tall  trees  must  protect  the  weak  plants 
beneath  them. 
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GROWING  UP. 

Oh  to  keep  them  still  around  us,  baby  darlings,  fresh 
and  pure, 

"  Mother's  "  smile  their  pleasures  crowning,  "  moth- 
er's "  kiss  their  sorrows'  cure  ; 
Oh  to  keep  the  waxen  touches,  sunny  curls  and  ra- 
diant eyes, 

Pattering  feet  and  eager  prattle — all  young  life's 
lost  Paradise  ! 

One  bright  head  above  the  other,  tiny  hands  that 
clung  and  clasped. 

Little  forms  that,  close  enfolding,  all  of  Love's  best 
gifts  were  grasped  ; 

Sporiiog  in  the  summer  sunshine,  glancing  round 
the  wiu'er  hearth. 

Bidding  all  the  bright  world  echo  with  their  fear- 
less, careless  mirth. 

Oh  to  keep  them  ;  how  they  gladdened  all  the  path 

from  day  to  day; 
Whai  gay  dreams  we  fashioned  of  them,  as  in  rosy 

sleep  they  lay ; 
How  each  broken  word  was  welcomed,  how  each 

struggling  thought  was  hailed, 
As  each  bark  went  floating  seaward,  love-bedecked 

and  fancy-sailed ! 

Gliding  from  our  jealous  watching,  gliding  from 
our  clinging  hold, 

Lo  !  the  brave  leaves  bloom  and  burgeon  ;  lo !  the 
shy,  sweet  buds  unfold  ; 

Fast  to  lip,  and  cheek,  and  tresses,  steals  the  maid- 
en's bashful  joy ; 

Fast  the  frank,  bold  man's  assertion  tones  the  ac- 
cents of  the  boy. 

Neither  love  nor  longing  keeps  them  ;  soon  in  other 

shape  than  ours, 
Those  young  hands  will  seize  their  weapons,  build 

their  castles,  plant  their  flowers  ; 
Soon  a  fresher  hope  will  brighten  the  dear  eyes  we 

trained  to  see  ; 
Soon  a  closer  love  than  ours  in  those  wakening 

hearts  will  be. 

So  it  is,  and  well  it  is  so ;  fast  the  river  nears  the 
main  ; 

Backward  yearnings  are  but  idle ;  dawning  never 

glows  again  ; 
Slow  and  sure  the  distance  deepens,  slow  and  sure 

the  links  are  rent ; 
Let  us  pluck  our  autumn  roses,  with  their  sober 

bloom  content.  — All  The  Tear  Round. 


THE  INWARD  LIGHT. 


1  have  a  little  trembling  light,  which  still 
All  tenderly  I  keep,  and  ever  will. 
I  think  it  never  wholly  dies  away  ; 
But  oft  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  stay, 
And  1  do  strive  to  keep  it  if  I  may. 

Sometimes  the  wind-gusts  push  it  sore  aside  : 
Then  closely  to  my  breast  my  light  I  hide, 
And  for  it  make  a  tent  of  my  two  hands  : 
And  though  it  scarce  might  on  the  lamp  abide. 
It  soon  recovers,  and  uprightly  stands. 

Sometimes  it  seems  there  is  no  flame  at  all  ; 
I  look  quite  close,  because  it  is  so  small : 
Then  all  for  sorrow  do  I  weep  and  sigh ; 
But  some  One  seems  to  listen  when  I  cry, 
And  the  light  burns  up,  and  I  know  not  why. 


Sometimes  I  think, — "How  could  I  live,  what  do, 
Without  ray  dear  light?"  then, — "  Does  each  of  you, 
Dear  friends  "  (I  think),  "a  little  light  have  too  ?" 
But  soon  I  tremble  for  my  words,  and  sigh  ; 
And  it  will  be  my  secret  till  I  die. 

0  God,  0  Father,  hear  Thy  child  who  cries  ! 
Who  would  not  quench  Thy  flame  ;  who  would  not 
dare 

To  let  it  dwindle  in  a  sinful  air; 

Who  ioly  feels  how  precious  such  a  prize, 

And  yet,  alas  !  is  feeble,  and  not  wise. 

Oh  hear,  dear  Father  !  for  Thou  know'st  the  need  ; 
Thou  know'st  what  awful  height  there  is  in  Thee, 
How  very  low  I  am  :  Oh  do  Thou  feed 
Thy  light  that  it  burn  ever,  and  succeed 
My  life  to  deepest  holiness  to  lead. 

— Henri/  S.  Suilon. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  SEVENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC 

Mean  temperature  of  Seventh  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital  j 

Highest  point  attained  during  month,! 


Lowest  do  reached  do  do 
Rain  during  the  month,  do  do 
Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 


1873 

1874 

Days. 

Days. 

11 

13 

0 

0 

2 

6 

18 

12 

31 

31 

1873 

1874 

Deg. 

Deg. 

79.46 

78.48 

96.05 

94.00 

62.00 

64.00 

5.55in. 

2.73in. 

1,764 

1,487 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Seventh 
month  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en 
tire  period,  1872  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en 
tire  period,  1816  


Deg. 
75.98 
82  31 
68.00 


comparison  of  rain. 


of 


1873 

1874 

in. 

in. 

29.28 

24.22 

Totals  for  the  first  seven  months 

each  year  

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  the  temperature  of 
the  Seventh  month  of  the  present  year  varies  very 
little  in  any  of  its  phases  from  that  of  last  year, 
while  it  was  two  and  one-half  degrees  above  the 
average  for  the  past  eighty-five  years.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  rain-fall^  only  about  one-half  the  quan- 
tity having  fallen.  We  had  not  a  single  settled 
rainy  day  during  the  entire  month,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  occurring  on  the  29Lh.  In  that  instance 
the  rain  commenced  the  night  previous,  and  we  had 
a  number  of  welcome  showers,  but  this  section  of 
the  country  is  still  very  dry. 

Other  localities  of  this  wide  extended  domain 
have,  however,  had  a  surplus — witness  Pittsburgh, 
Alleghany  town,  and  some  portions  of  the  southern 
States.  In  the  first  two  named  the  loss  of  life  as 
well  as  property  have  been  terrible. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  month  we  clipped  the  fol- 
lowing in  refercQce  thereto  : 

"The  subscriptions  to  the  relief  fund  at  Pittsburgh 
have  reached  $30,000.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
by  the  disaster,  so  far  as  known,  is  133.  The  Penn 
sylvania  Railroad  have  tendered  the  services  of  one 
hundred  laborers  to  aid  in  clearing  away  the  ruins. 
The  streets  and  sewers  were  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $50, COO." 

Thedecrea:e  in  the  deaths  as  compared  with 
last  year  is  very  gratifying,  and  bears  a  favorable 
contrast  with  New  York  as  per  the  following  pub- 
lished comparison,  viz.  : 

"  In  New  York  for  the  week  ending  25th  inst.,  there 
were  873  deaths.  In  Philadelph  ^  there  were  453.  Es- 
timating the  population  of  New  York  at  1,000,000. 
there  was  one  death  toaboutevery  1,146  inhabitants. 
Estimating  Philadelphia's  population  at  750,000, 
there  was  one  to  about  every  1,656,  The  season 
ought  to  be  an  unusually  healthy  one  everywhere, 
and  it  is  so  in  Philadelphia.  But  in  Nev?  York  it  is 
just  the  reverse,  the  mortality  being  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1873,  while  it  is 
bss  in  Philadelphia,  week  ending  7th  mo,  25." 

Fhilada.,  Eighth  mo,  1,  1874.  J,  M.  Ellis, 


isr  o  T I  o  iG  y. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMESs^TS, 

8th  mo.  9,  Gwynedd,  Pa,,  at  close  of  meeting. 
"      9,  Abiagton,  Pa.,        "  " 
"      9,  Burlington,  N.  J.,    "  " 
It  is  expected  that  interested  Friends  will  be  in 

attendance. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS 

have  been  appointed  within  Western  Quarter  as 
follows  : 

Peunsgrove,  8th  mo.    9,  3  P.  M. 

Avondale,  "       23,  3^  " 

Horn-ville,     9th  mo.  13,  3  " 

Unioaville,  '       27,  3  " 

Hockessin,    10th  mo,  11,  3  " 

CIKCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo,    9,  Pennsgrove,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

9,  Port  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
"      16,  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P,  M, 
"      16,  Roaring  Creek,  Pa  ,  10  A,  M. 
"      16,  C-itawissa,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M, 
"      16,  Cape  May,  N.  J,,  3  P.  M. 


PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Circular  Meeting  Committee  meets  on  6th  day. 
Eighth  month  14th,  at  4  P.  M. 

Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


MUTUAL  AID. 

Stated  Meeting  Ssventh  month  14th,  8  P.  M, 

Alfred  Moorb,  Secretary. 


IXEJMS. 

On  THE  evening  of  the  26th  ult.,  a  tremendous 
fall  of  rain  at  Pittsburgh  flooded  many  streets  and 
houses,  and  occasioned  much  loss  of  I'fe.  A  morn- 
ing paper  of  the  27th  says  : 

"  The  floodgates  of  the  heavens  opened  last  night, 
and  a  vast  volume  of  water  was  discharged  upon 
the  city.  During  the  day  heavy  showers  took  place, 
but  they  proved  only  preparatory  to  the  deluge 
which  came  down  upon  us  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    The  rain  was  accompanied 


with  vivid  lightning,  and  for  over  an  hour  the  rain 
fell  fast  and  furious.  The  water  came  down  in 
sheets  which  fairly  glistened  as  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning fell  upon  them  in  quick  succession.  For  half 
an  hour  there  were  no  distinguishable  drops  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood.  It  was  the  descent  of  a 
torrent.  In  three  minutes  after  this  terrible  water- 
spout had  burst,  more  than  one  hundred  human 
beings  were  swept  away." 

The  United  IStates  signal  observer  at  this  point 
rejects  the  theory  of  a  waterspout,  and  thinks  that, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  geographical  formation  of  this 
section  of  the  country,  a  disaster  could  be  caused 
at  any  time  in  those  sections  by  what  he  terms  ex- 
traordinary rain-falls  He  says  there  was  no  indi- 
cation of  a  storm  on  Sunday  night,  except  a  slight 
change  in  the  barometer.  It  appeared  to  come  from 
the  northwest,  and  passed  over  the  city  westward. 
The  disasters  in  Chartier's  Valley  were  perhaps 
half  an  hour  later  than  those  at  Butcher's  Run  and 
Wood's  Run. 

A  special  despatch  to  the  London  Times  from 
Vienna,  on  the  27th  ult.,  giving  an  account  of  a 
similar  storm  in  Moravia,  says  that  the  town  of 
Azagra  was  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent ;  sixty-four 
houses  were  demolished,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  railways  were  badly 
damaged  in  every  direction. 

[Moravia  is  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
bounded  by  Galicia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
its  storms  are  very  destructive. — Eds.  Evening  Post.  J 

A  storm  of  great  violence  occurred  also  at 
Eureka,  Nevada,  on  the  25th  ult.  "  It  had  been  rain- 
ing with  great  violence  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  noon,  when  a  cloud  burst  on  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  a  vast  volume  of 
water  rushed  down  the  canon  where  the  town  is 
situated.  The  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  flooded 
in  ten  minutes.  The  people  in  this  portion  of  the 
place  were  hemmed  in  ;  houses  were  torn  from  their 
foundations,  and  swept  away  wi>h  their  occupants. 
The  total  loss  of  life  it  is  believed  will  reach  25  or 
30." 

Telegrams  from  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  and  St.  Paul^ 
Minn.,  of  31st  ult.,  state  :  Great  quanti'ies  of  grass- 
hoppers have  appeared  in  Western  and  Southwestern 
Kansas,  and  are  destroying  everything  before  them. 
Much  damage  and  distress  is  apprehended.  Grass- 
hoppers are  rapidly  moving  eastward  in  myriads,, 
and  will  doubtless  reach  Wisconsin,  perhaps  Illi- 
nois, before  the  flying  season  is  past.  They  are  re- 
ported to-day  very  abundant  at  a  number  of  points 
far  east  of  the  former  scene  of  their  activity.  Even 
in  this  city  several  gardens  are  overrun  with  them. 
AH  the  damage  the  late  comers  can  now  do  is  to 
deposit  eggs,  which  will  hatch  out  millions  of  de- 
vastating insects  another  year.  It  is  now  abso- 
lutely certain  that  other  States  than  this  will  com- 
plain of  the  scourge  next  year,  and  if  the  clouds  of 
insects  continue  their  present  movement,  even  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  States  will  not  escape. 

A  change  in  the  postal  rates  to  France  took  effect 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  For  letters,  per  half  ounce, 
or  a  fraction  thereof,  the  charge  will  be  nine  cents, 
pre-payment  optional.  On  newspapers,  three  cents 
each,  if  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  with 
an  additional  rate  of  three  cents  for  each  additional, 
weight  of  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  pre-pay- 
ment compulsory.  Printed  matter,  samples,  &c., 
will  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  one  ounce, 
four  cents  for  two  ounces,  six  cents  for  four  ounces, 
and  twelve  cents  for  eight  ounces,  also  compulsory. 
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GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  the  Extracts  of  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting.  From  Men's  Extracts  we 
take  the  minute  of  exercises  and  the  Indian 
report,  as  follows : 

During  the  consideration  of  the  several 
testimonies  as  represented  by  the  queries, 
much  exercise  was  felt,  and  salutary  counsel 
was  offered. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  maintenance 
of  our  religious  meetings  was  synonymous 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Society,  and 
were  incited  to  more  diligence  in  their  at- 
tendance. While  it  was  thought  that  even 
those  who  frequently  absent  themselves  from 
them,  5till  had  a  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Society,  that  they  would  be  very  un- 
willing to  see  the  organization  broken  up; 
yet,  unless  there  was  more  faithfulness  on 
their  part,  our  meetings  must  eventually  go 
down.  A  deep  feeling  was  expressed  for  the 
younger  members,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  experience  more  of  those  heavenly  influ- 
ences, which  flow  into  the  heart  from  the  \ 
performance  of  this  obligation,  when  entered 
into  with  a  devotional  spirit,  and  the  older 
members,  the  fathers,  were  particularly  called 
on  to  evince  by  their  faithfulness  the  benign 
effects  on  them,  that  they  may  draw  the 
young  minds  around  and  to  them,  and  thus 
strengthen  them,  that  all  may  work  together 
for  the  promotion  of  the  great  life  work,  the 


promotion  and  growth  of  the  inner  and  higher 
life. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  reflection 
that  the  concern  of  the  older  members  for  the 
continuation  of  the  organization,  was  not  be- 
cause they  expected  to  reap  so  much  of  the 
benefit  of  it,  as  they  must  soon  pass  away, 
but  as  they  had  experienced  a  preserving  in- 
fluence from  their  association  with  it,  that  it 
had  aided  them  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
their  life  work,  that  from  it  they  had  found 
a  strength  to  persevere  in  their  devotion  to 
their  God ;  so  they  felt  desirous  that  the 
same  hallowed  influence  should  be  thrown 
around  the  young,  that  they  too  might  also 
partake  of  the  benefits  in  which  the  old  are 
rejoicing.  The  young  were  counseled  to  be 
alive  to  their  higher  interests,  that  they  might 
realize  the  true  joys  to  be  found  therein,  and 
then  they  would  uphold  the  hands  of  their 
older  brethren,  and  in  this  united  labor  all 
would  be  bi'ought  into  a  near  unity  in  the 
bond  of  heavenly  peace. 

We  were  feelingly  exhorted  to  remember 
;  the  counsel  of  Jesus  to  "love  your  enemies," 
and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  forgiveness.  It 
was  shown  us  that  as  we  cultivate  this  spirit 
and  carried  it  out  to  the  extent  he  indicated, 
that  of  not  only  forgiving  seven  times  a  day, 
but  seventy  and  seven  times,  we  would  find 
no  time  to  indulge  in  hardness  or  ill-will, 
because  to  maintain  this  condition  of  mind 
would  require  a  constant  watchfulness  over 
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ourselves,  and  in  this  we  should  be  preserved 
from  magnifying  our  brother's  fault,  and  the 
bond  of  unity  would  be  kept  unbroken. 

It  was  also  shown  us  that  as  we  v>^ere  faith- 
fully engaged  in  our  great  life  work,  the  sal- 
vation of  our  immortal  souls,  it  would  increase 
our  love  and  confidence  in  God,  and  from 
this  would  flow  out  a  love  for  our  fellow-man, 
which  would  incite  to  seek  their  higher  and 
best  interests,  irrespective  of  sect  or  class, 
and  would  irresistibly  draw  us  to  mingle  with 
kindred  spirits  to  offer  worship  and  praise  to 
the  Great  Supreme. 

Those  living  where  the  meetings  were  small, 
were  encouraged  to  be  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance of  them,  for  the  good  Master  was 
there ;  and  as  they  were  concerned  to  experi- 
ence the  attainment  of  this  state  of  preserva- 
tion, they  would  find  that  as  Divine  love  be- 
came the  ruler  of  the  heart,  that  where  but 
the  two  or  three  are  gathered  He  would  be  in 
their  midst. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  great  basis  on 
which  our  religious  edifice  is  to  be  reared  as 
established  by  Jesus,  was  to  Love  one  an- 
other," and  our  early  fathers  discarded  creeds 
and  forms  for  this  ;  it  was  the  one  cementing 
bond  between  them,  and  was  the  means 
through  which  they  wielded  so  powerful  an 
influence,  and  experience  in  this  our  day, 
shows  that  it  alone  sustains  all  that  is  good 
and  pure.  And  we  were  counseled  to  exam- 
ine and  see  whether  we  were  building  upon 
that  basis,  whether  we  were  rearing  a  struc- 
ture at  once  enduring,  and  of  such  beautiful 
proportions  as  to  draw  to  us.  If  the  fathers 
show  that  their  lives  are  built  upon  such  a 
basis,  they  will  draw  their  children  to  them, 
and  the  same  holy  influence  will  extend  over 
all,  and  a  preservation  will  be  witnessed  from 
€very  thing  like  tale-bearing  and  detraction, 
and  all  will  become  as  children  of  the  family 
of  God. 

A  deep  concern  was  felt  for  a  careful, 
guarded  education  of  the  children,  and  we 
were  admonished  to  take  more  care  in  this 
respect,  to  seek  to  throw  around  them  in 
their  early  years,  while  the  mind  is  plastic 
and  susceptible  of  impressions  which  shall  be 
durable,  such  influences  as  shall  induce  them 
to  love  our  principles,  and  make  them  their 
rule  of  action. 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  our  great 
testimonies  against  intemperance,  war  and  a 
hireling  or  paid  ministry,  and  although  but 
few  remarks  were  made  respecting  them,  still 
a  feeling  was  evident  that  there  is  a  deep 
concern  resting  with  us  that  they  be  faith- 
fully maintained,  and  we  are  assured  that  as 
we  make  this  Divine  love  the  basis  of  our 
religious  structure,  and  are  engaged  to  clos?ely 
watch  over  and  against  every  thing  which 


will  tend  to  draw  us  from  this  foundation,  we 
shall  not  only  witness  a  preservation  of  our 
own  higher  life,  but  will  then  be  qualified  to 
bear  and  carry  out  these  testimonies  before 
men,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

women's  meeting. 
16th  of  the  month  and  3d  of  the  week. 

Summaries  from  the  answers  as  they  came 
from  our  Quarterly  and  Half  Year  Meetings, 
have  been  read  and  adopted,  showing  there 
are  deficiencies  and  weaknesses  existing 
amongst  us  as  a  religious  Society,  which 
caused  much  exercise  of  mind,  and  excellent 
counsel  has  been  handed  forth  for  oui  encour- 
agement to  persevere  against  the  hindering 
things  of  time,  remembering  that  King  David 
said  "  a  sacrifice  that  cost  nothing  I  will  not 
offer  unto  the  Lord,"  but  press  forward  and 
our  labors  would  be  blest.  Much  interest 
and  feeling  were  manifested  in  reading  the 
answers  to  the  second  query,  remembering 
the  importance  of  love  and  unity,  as  this  is 
the  badge  of  true  discipleship.  We  were 
feelingly  encouraged  to  be  faithful  in  attend- 
ing meetings,  although  we  may  have  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  performance  of 
this  important  duty,  being  reminded  that 
meetings  thus  attended  are  ofttimes  the  most 
precious  seasons,  wherein  the  presence  of 
Him  whom  it  should  be  our  earnest  endeavors 
to  serve,  is  indeed  felt  to  pervade  our  hearts, 
causing  us  to  feel  that  one  hour  in  His  pres- 
ence is  worth  a  thousand  spent  elsewhere. 
One  dear  sister  told  us  how  she  had  prepared 
her  dinner  and  then  walked  three  or  four 
miles  to  attend  meeting;  her  husband  and 
children  not  being  members  did  not  often 
go  with  her.  She  felt  that  a  blessing  had 
crowned  her  efforts  in  thus  leaving  her  wwk 
for  a  short  time,  and  believed  others  would 
likewise  receive  if  they  were  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  that  which  their  hands  find 
to  do,  endeavoring  to  do  it  cheerfully,  not 
considering  it  an  unpleasant  task  to  be  found 
serving  Hiai  whom  we  should  love  with  all 
our  mind,  might  and  strength. 

We  were  encouraged  to  give  up  all  and 
bow  before  His  footstool ;  then,  indeed,  will 
we  know  of  our  wills  being  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Divine  mind ;  then  shall  we 
know  hard  things  to  be  made  easy,  and  a 
way  cast  up  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way,  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Your  committee  attended  to  the  concerns 
entrusted  to  them  as  soon  as  was  practicable, 
and  instructed  its  sub-committee  to  arrange, 
care  for,  and  carry  out  the  necessary  details, 
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and  the  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  proceed- 
ings and  the  results  : 

Soon  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  we 
•called  the  attention  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ex- 
-ecutive  Committee  of  the  Six  Yearly  Meet- 
ings to  the  necessity  of  calling  a  joint  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  those  Yearly  Meetings, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  some  action 
by  which  there  might  be  a  better  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  pledge  given 
the  government,  that  we  would  send  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Agencies  at  least  once  a 
year.  For  some  reason  unexplained  to  us, 
the  original  plan  agreed  upon  in  joint  con- 
vention in  1870,  to  send  a  committee  to  visit 
all  the  Agencies  on  the  same  visit,  had  been 
oeglected,  and  the  larger  Yearly  Meetings 
had  sent  their  committees  to  the  particular 
Agencies  under  their  care.  In  accordance 
with  our  request,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
some  other  business,  a  convention  was  called 
to  meet  in  Baltimore,  in  the  Tenth  month,  at 
which  this  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  are  appended  to  this 
report. 

The  committee  also  took  prompt  action  in 
-endeavoring  to  secure  the  services  of  a  suit- 
able woman  to  teach  the  adult  women  the 
necessary  art  of  housekeeping  at  their  own 
homes,  and  to  bring  the  subject  of  compen- 
sation of  such  a  person  before  the  proper 
authorities  at  "Washington.  On  writing  to 
the  Agent  of  tlie  Santee  Agency,  and  request- 
ing him  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Com- 
missioner on  ludian  Affairs,  he  informed  us 
that  he  had  had  a  personal  interview  with 
liim,  had  presented  the  subject  to  him,  and 
he  frankly  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  em- 
ployment of  such  women,  and  thought  there 
was  work  for  two  in  that  direction,  and  that 
lie  would  use  his  influence  to  have  an  appro- 
priation made  to  compensate  them  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  retrench  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  government,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  appropriations  made, 
but  would  recommend  that  should  the  Yearly 
Meeting  see  its  way  clear  to  appoint  another 
committee,  that  that  committee  urge  this 
matter  upon  Congress  through  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  residing  near  Wash- 
ington, as  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
ultimately  be  successful.  The  subject  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  associated  with  us ;  and  Baltimore 
Friends  have  a  woman  in  that  capacity  among 
the  Pawnees,  and  New  York  Friends  are 
looking  for  one  to  go  among  the  Winneba- 
goes.  The  success  attending  the  labors  of 
(the  Friend  at  the  Pawnee,  as  well  as  the  one 
sent  by  us  to  the  Santee  Sioux,  we  think,  will 
convince  the  government  of  the  propriety  of 


its  compensating  such  employees  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  its  efforts  in  civilizing  the 
Indians. 

Before  we  had  secured  the  services  of  a 
competent  person  for  such  a  position,  the 
small  pox  broke  out  among  the  tribe  in  its 
most  malignant  form,  so  that  out  of  150  cases 
which  occurred,  there  were  some  seventy 
deaths,  and  under  these  circumstances  we  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  or  prudent  to  send  any 
one  there  until  a  more  healthy  condition  had 
been  restored.  We  were  also  advised  by  the 
Agent  to  wait  until  we  had  sent  a  committee 
there  the  present  spring,  before  sending  any 
one  to  fill  that  position,  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  perfected  which  would  render  her 
labors  more  effective ;  hence  we  did  not  for- 
ward any  one  uutil  about  the  Ist  of  Fifth 
month,  when  Julia  Kester  was  sent  on,  the 
Committee  agreeing  to  pay  her  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  winter  we  were 
notified  by  the  Agent  that  the  Industrial 
School  building  was  completed,  and  that  an 
appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  1st 
of  Seventh  month  next,  and  requesting  us  to 
make  arrangements  to  secure  the  necessary 
employees  in  accordance  with  a  plan  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Northern  Superintendency  ;  the  Agent 
of  the  Santees,  and  Friends  of  Ohio  and  Gen- 
esee, who  were  to  consist  of  a  matron,  a  nurse, 
a  seamstress,  a  cook,  a  laundress  and  a  stew- 
ard. 

The  committei  at  once  made  use  of  the 
means  within  their  reach,  and  secured  the 
services  of  the  matron,  seamstress  and  stew- 
ard, and  we  recently  learn  that  Ohio  Friends 
have  engaged  a  cook.  The  Agent  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  nurse,  who,  however, 
withdrew  her  application  ;  hence  the  position 
of  nurse  and  laundress  are  as  yet  unfilled. 
For  the  particulars  of  the  opening  and  the 
future  prospects  of  the  school,  we  would  refer 
to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  visiting 
committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  joint  convention  held  in  Baltimore-  in 
the  Tenth  month  last,  the  committee  selected 
Charles  W.  aud  Jane  R.  Searing  to  go  to  the 
Agency,  examine  the  practical  workings  of 
affairs,  give  such  advice  as  might  seem  to 
them  to  be  necessary,  and  report,  which  re* 
port  is  hereunto  appended. 

Soon  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  reports 
came  to  us  reflecting  unfavorably  upun  the 
conduct  and  efiSciency  of  the  Agent  and  some 
of  the  employees.  The  committee  »vere  called 
together  in  special  session  to  consider  what 
action  it  was  best  to  take,  at  which  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  Superin- 
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tendent  Barclay  White,  with  the  charges  and 
specifications,  and  request  him  to  make  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation.  In 
compliance  with  our  request,  the  Superinten- 
dent visited  the  Agency,  examined  the  em- 
ployees and  other  persons  to  whom  we  had 
been  referred,  under  affirmation,  and  for- 
warded the  testimony  taken  to  the  sub  com- 
mittee, refraining  from  making  any  comments 
thereon,  except  to  point  out  such  legal  bear- 
ings as  were  necessary  to  explain  something 
complained  of.  The  sub  committee  carefully 
examined  the  testimony  forwarded,  and  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  charges 
and  complaints  made  were  in  every  instance 
either  unsustained  by  the  evidence  furnished, 
or  were  satisfactorily  explained,  thus  vindi- 
cating and  sustaining  the  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Agent. 

The  Committee  have  paid  from  the  general 
fund  during  the  past  year,  the  following  sums, 
viz. : 

For  expenses  of  delegate  to  Baltimore  $22  00 

For  proportion  of  expenses  incurred  bj  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee   28  86 

Upon  the  abatement  of  the  small-pox,  the 
Agent  informed  us  that  they  had  been  ordered 
to  destroy  the  clothing  of  the  infected,  and 
there  would  be  need  of  some  second-hand 
clothing  to  prevent  suffering  among  them 
during  the  winter,  ^he  sub-committee  called 
the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  subject,  and 
articles  of  clothing  were  collected  and  for- 
warded to  the  value  of  $215  at  a  low  estimate. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  while  our 
labors  for  the  past  year  have  occupied  our 
attention  more  closely  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year  of  our  appointment,  we  feel  much 
encouraged  at  the  prospect  opening  before 
us,  and  would  recommend  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  continue  its  interest  in  the  subject 
by  the  appointment  of  another  committee, 
believing  that  we  shall  soon  see  more  of  the 
fruits  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

Should  the  Yearly  Meeting  conclude  to 
appoint  another  committee  to  continue  its 
care  and  interest  in  the  concern,  we  would 
recommend  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  raise 
$150,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee for  incidental  expenses. 

Benj.  Chase,  Clerk. 

Farmington,  Sixth  month  I5th,  1874. 


COMMUNICATION. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  Him  whom  we  call  "  our  Father," 
and  to  ourselves,  for  the  influence  sent  forth 
from  our  lives,  our  daily  words  and  actions  in 
the  family,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  Church, 
and  no  less  in  the  presentation  of  sentiments 
and  feelings  through  the  medium  of  tongue, 


pen  and  press.  Hence  exists  one  of  the- 
greatest  necessities  to  be  guarded  on  every 
hand,  lest  those  influences  be  of  a  deleterious^ 
character  or  tendency.  This  thought  was 
lately  afresh  suggested,  by  observing  the  con- 
tinued frequent  use  of  the  term  "devil"  as- 
personifying  evil,  giving  the  idea  of  a  distinct 
evil  agent  empowered  to  wage  war  against  the 
active  principle  of  goodness  implanted  in  the 
mind ;  an  idea,  to  my  apprehension,  equal  in 
falsity  and  absurdity  to  the  Calvinist  creed  of 
election  and  reprobation,  and  well  calculated 
to  lead  the  youthful  and  unrePecting  or  unes- 
tablished  mind  into  a  labyrinta  of  perplexity. 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  child  who,  having 
been  instructed  that  the  Supreme  was  the 
creator  of  all  living  beings,  could  do  no  other 
than  regard  Him  as  the  creator  of  the  "  devil."' 
His  curiosity  was  consequently  awakened, 
as  evidenced  by  this  query  to  his  parent:; 
"  What  did  God  do  with  the  devil  while  He 
made  hell?"  A  very  natural  question  ;  but 
what  a  gloomy  involvement  of  the  love,  jus- 
tice and  mercy  so  manifest  throughout  the 
creation,  and  to  no  part  of  it  more  promi- 
nently than  to  man.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Bible  may  be  advanced  as  authority ;  bu:,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  metaphors  are  used  through- 
out that  volume,  linguists  inform  us  that 
there  are  many  words,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  language,  that  have  various  sig- 
nifications, and  as  it  is  but  human  language,  it 
seems  desirable  to  avoid  the"  perpetuity  of 
erroneous  ideas  by  adherance  to  words  or 
phrases  because  of  their  being  used  by  the 
ancients. 

Indiana^  Seventh  month,  18'74. 


FENELON. 

The  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Fenelon,  by  T.  Upham,  presents  "  a 
characteristic  "  so  beautiful  and  excellent,  so 
worthy  an  untiring  effort  to  attain,  I  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse  to  transcribe  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  with  the  hope 
it  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  all  who,  with  ray- 
self,  feel  that  they  have  fallen  short  of  the 
"  grace  "  portrayed  therein.  P. 

It  was  one  characteristic  of  this  remark- 
able and  pious  man,  that  he  bore  the  passions 
and  faults  of  others  with  the  greatest  equa- 
nimity. This  is  an  unostentatious,  but  an 
important  grace.  He  was  faithful  without 
ceasing  to  be  patient.  Believing  that  the 
providence  of  God  attaches  to  times  as  well  as 
to  things,  and  that  there  is  a  time  for  reproof 
as  well  as  for  every  thing  else, — a  time  which 
may  properly  be  denominated  Ood's  time, — he 
waited  calmly  for  the  proper  moment  of 
speaking.  Thus,  keeping  his  own  spirit  in 
harmony  with  God,  he  was  enabled  to  admin- 
ister reproof  and  to  utter  the  most  unpleasant 
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truths  without  a  betrayal  of  himself,  and 
without  giving  offense  to  others. 

"  It  is  often,"  he  said,  our  own  imperfec- 
Hons  which  make  us  reprove  the  imperfections 
of  others;  a  sharp  sighted  self  love  of  our 
•own,  which  cannot  pardon  the  self-love  of 
others.  The  passions  of  other  men  seem 
insupportable  to  him  who  is  governed  by  his 
own.  Divine  charity  makes  great  allowance 
for  the  weaknesses  of  others;  bears  with 
them  and  treats  them  with  gentleness  and 
-condescension.  It  is  never  over  hasty  in  its 
proceeding.  The  less  we  have  of  self-love 
the  more  easily  we  accommodate  ourselves  to 
the  imperfections  of  others,  in  order  to  cure 
■them  patiently  when  the  right  season  arrives 
for  it.  Imperfect  virtue  is  apt  to  be  sour, 
severe  and  implacable.  Perfect  virtue  is 
meek,  affable  and  compassionate.  It  thinks 
of  nothing  but  doing  good ;  bearing  other's 
burdens.  It  is  this  principle  of  disinterested- 
ness with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  of  com- 
passion for  others,  which  is  the  true  bond  of 
society." 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  his  principles, 
'that  he  inculcated  and  practiced  religious 
toleration.  Without  being  indifferent  to  the 
principles  and  forms  of  religion,  he  had  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  appropriate  weapon 
of  religion,  in  its  defence  and  in  its  extension, 
is  that  of  love. 


SPURIOUS  LIBERALITY. 

Now,  he  is  not  broad  and  liberal  who  sim- 
ply denies  limitations  ;  who  imagines  that  by 
Tejecting  all  authority  and  emptying  his 
mind  of  all  beliefs,  he  has  advanced  to  a 
:greater  altitude  of  mental  survey  and  knowl- 
edge. License  to  think  as  one  pleases,  and 
do  as  one  pleases,  may  be  advocated  by  peo- 
ple of  the  most  limited  intellectual  range, 
may  be  carried  out  by  those  who  are  utterly 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  real  breadth 
^ind  measure  of  teachings,  the  restrictions  of 
which  they  rebel  against.  A  man  may  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
'Opinion,  careless  of  evil,  tolerant  of  vice  and 
wrong-doing,  and  yet  all  the  while  be  as  nar- 
row minded  as  the  world  can  show.  Another 
man  may  have  very  decided  convictions,  be 
■utterly  hostile  towards  evil,  and  yet  possess, 
in  truth,  a  very  broad  and  liberal  spirit. 
X/iberality  and  breadth  consist  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness with  which  we  study  and  measure 

theme,  and  may  exist  as  notably  in  discov- 
ering necessary  conditions,  as  in  realizing 
extent.  They  are  manifested  also  in  the 
-charity  with  which  the  acts  and  utterances 
•of  others  are  judged,  in  the  hospitable  toler- 
ance which,  while  adhering  to  our  own  con- 
victions, we  extend  to  the  ideas  and  views  of 
other  people. — Appleton's  Journal 


From  the  Christian  Examiner. 
WORSHIP  IN  SPIRIT. 

BY  WILLIAM  BALL. 

The  subject  of  spiritual  worship  has  been 
so  often  before  us  from  our  youth,  that  there 
may  be  some  danger  of  its  enforcement  being 
regarded,  in  our  day,  as  something  between 
the  trite  and  the  obsolete.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  lamentable  if,  while  it  was  obtaining 
more  thoughtfulness  on  the  par  of  many, 
beyond  our  borders,  it  should  come  to  occupy 
a  place  of  less  importance  in  our  own  view. 

It  is  observable  that  very  little  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  form 
of  worship  under  the  Gospel ;  but  the  nature 
of  its  substance  is  there  made  perfectly  clear  ; 
especially  in  our  Lord's  memorable  discourse 
at  Jacob's  well.  They  that  worship  God, 
must  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  Apostle  Paul  employs  much  the  same 
expression,  when  he  says,  that  the  true  Israel 
"  worship  God  in  the  Spirit."  Thus  we  are 
admonished  that  worship  is  between  the  soul 
and  its  God, — depending  upon  its  individual 
exercise  before  Him,  whether  in  the  way  of 
contrition,  confession,  petition,  adoration  or 
praise.  But,  leading  on  to  these  exercises, 
are  those  of  meditation  and  self  examination, 
the  whole  agreeing  with,  if  not  composing, 
spiritual  worship.  And,  while  these  exercises 
are  in  the  deep  interior  of  the  soul,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  strength  in  union  when,  in  the 
devotional  silence  of  the  congregation,  many 
souls  are  thus  engaged,  and  that  the  blessing 
is  multiplied  accordingly.  A  living  ministry 
— whether  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
in  words  to  exhortation,  edification  and  com- 
fort, or  in  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit  with  thanksgiving — harmonizes  well 
with  the  mental  frame  of  such  a  congregation, 
and  is  a  favor  to  it.  There  is,  then,  the  door 
of  entrance,  as  well  as  the  door  of  utterance. 

Certainly,  it  appears  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  wor- 
ship in  spirit  to  suppose  that  it  consists  in  the 
hearing  of  the  ear  by  listening  to  the  services 
of  our  fellow-men,  instead  of  in  an  engage- 
ment of  the  heart  and  mind  in  seeking  after 
God ;  and  humbly  endeavoring  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  draw  nigh  unto  Him, 
that  we  may  know  the  blessedness  of  His 
drawing  nigh  unto  us.  Is  not  the  language 
of  the  true  worshipper  very  much  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord, 
will  speak."  And  therefore  that  would  seem 
the  best  fonn  of  worship  which  affords  the 
greatest  facilities  for  its  substaiice,  by  provid- 
ing, as  our  meetings  do,  for  that  silent  wait- 
ing upon  God  "  which,  while  favoring  indi- 
vidual exercises,  obtains  the  benefit  of  united 
worship  in  the  public  acknowledgment  of  God 
'  therein. 
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It  is  most  important  for  us,  that  possession 
should  accompauy  profession  in  this  matter 
of  worship.  We  scarcely  know,  when  the 
time  has  been  occupied  in  listening  to  others, 
whether  we  have  worshipped  ourselves.  And, 
so  far  from  its  being  quite  the  disadvantage 
that  many  now  deem  it  is,  to  be  without  a 
frequent  ministry,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
our  knowing  all  the  better  how  we  ourselves 
have  been  employed ;  and  a  further  advan- 
tage that,  as  the  upright  in  heart  will  not  be 
easy  to  go  from  meeting  just  as  they  came  to 
it,  the  inducement  is  strengthened,  when  we 
know  that  our  own  application  to  our  Lord 
must  bring  the  portion  of  the  meeting — even 
to  labor  for  the  food  convenient  to  us,  that 
we  go  not  empty  away. 

These  are  very  elementary  truths,  and  such 
as  have  been  often  repeated  :  but,  from  time 
to  time,  we  must  still  give  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  that  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we 
should  let  them  slip.  I  have  no  wish  to  look 
on  the  discouraging  side  :  discouragement  is 
barren  and  unfruitful.  But  if,  on  the  subject 
of  worship,  a  process  of  assimilation  to  the 
views  of  others  be  once  entered  on,  there 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  general  Church, 
as  well  as  to  our  own,  in  the  surrender  of  our 
testimony.  Common  sense  suggests  vigilance 
as  to  the  approach  of  a  small  body  toward 
the  sphere  of  a  larger  one's  attraction.  At 
present  the  Society  of  Friends  has  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  upon  religious  thought 
in  other  denominations;  and,  safely  enough 
to  them,  there  may  be  some  symptoms  on 
their  part  of  assimilation  ;  but,  in  the  converse 
— the  approach  to  them  of  our  body — there 
would  be  not  only  the  loss  of  its  influence,  but 
perhaps  of  its  existence  also ;  for  the  large 
body  that  disintegrates  a  small  one  in  the 
contact,  does  not  assimilate  that  which  it 
destroys. 

Many  indications  reach  us,  publicly  and 
privately,  that  our  views  of  worship  and  that 
"  the  preparations  of  the  heart,"  for  it  must 
be  "  of  the  Lord,"  are  more  appreciated  than 
formerly.  In  a  recent  and  very  interesting 
work  ("Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,"  by  Aug. 
J.  C.  Hare),  I  find  at  page  214,  second  volume, 
the  gifted  and  devoted  Maria  Hare,  thus 
writing  to  a  Christian  friend  :  "  June  8, 1840. 
Will  you  let  me  tell  you  what  of  late  I  have 
found  a  benefit  from  ?  When  kneeling  down 
to  pray,  instead  of  beginning  to  speak  imme- 
diately, if  you  would  for  a  few  minutes  be 
quite  still,  and  not  attempt  either  to  pray  or 
think,  but  yield  up  your  mind  to  God,  striv- 
ing only  to  keep  out  all  worldly  thoughts,  it 
prepares  the  soul  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  move 
on  the  waters ;  and  I  find  that  words  are 
poured  into  my  mind  without  effort  of  my 
own,  and  real  prayer  is  more  the  result, 


though  at  best  it  is  most  feeble  and  wander- 
ing. And  when  your  prayer  is  ended,  then 
it  is  well  to  rest  unmoved  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  iDfluence  may  not  pass  away,  but 
become  abiding."  Among  ourselves,  it  may 
be  comfortingly  believed  that  much  has  been 
gained  to  us,  of  later  time,  through  more 
healthful  and  Scriptural  views  on  this  great 
subject  of  prayer  ;  but  it  is  to  be  very  earn- 
estly desired  that  a  reverent  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  thus  "speaking  words  unto  God'^ 
may  never  be  lost  in  our  Society,  where  it  has 
been  so  prevalent.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1830,  the  excellent  Daniel  Wilson  (afterwards- 
Bishop  of  Calcutta),  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  narrowness  on  the  subject,  said,  in  the  Bible 
Society  Committee,  "  there  was  got  abroad 
and  prevailirig  a  sickly  appetite  for  prayers 
and  hymns,  at  public  meetings ;"  and  that  he 
believed  "  those  performances  tended  to  lessen 
the  good  feelings  they  were  designed  to  pro-- 
duce." 


FOR  DIRECT  GUIDANCE. 

"  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.  I 
am  Thy  servant ;  give  me  understanding^, 
that  I  may  know  Thy  testimonies."  Incline 
my  heart  to  the  words  of  Thy  mouth.  ''Let 
Thy  speech  distil  as  the  dew  !" 

The  children  of  Israel  once  said  to  MoseSj. 
"  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear ;  let 
not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  I  pray 
not  in  this  manner  ;  no.  Lord,  I  pray  not  so ; 
but,  with  the  prophet  Samuel,  humbly  and 
ardently  entreat,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy 
servant  heareth."  Let  not  Moses  speak  to 
me,  nor  any  of  the  prophets  ;  but  speak  Thou, 
O  Lord  God,  the  inspirer  and  enlightener  of 
all  the  prophets;  for  Thou  alone,  without 
their  intervention,  canst  perfectly  instruct  me ; 
but  without  Thee,  they  can  profit  nothing. 

Thy  ministers  can  pronounce  the  wordSj. 
but  cannot  impart  the  spirit ;  they  may  en- 
tertain the  fancy  with  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  if  Thou  art  silent  they  do  not 
inflame  the  heart.  They  administer  the  let- 
ter, but  Thou  openest  the  sense ;  they  utter 
the  mystery,  but  Thou  revealest  its  meaning ; 
they  publish  Thy  laws,  but  Thou  conferre&t 
the  power  of  obedience ;  they  point  out  the 
way  to  life,  but  Thou  bestowest  strength  tc^ 
walk  in  it ;  "  they  water,  but  Thou  givest  the 
increase;"  their  voice  soundeth  in  the  c-air, 
but  it  is  Thou  that  givest  understanding  to- 
the  heart.  Therefore  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  Eternal  Truth,  speak  to  my  soul,  lest, 
being  outwardly  warned,  but  not  inwardly 
quickened,  I  die,  and  be  found  unfruitful ; 
lest  the  word  heard  and  not  obeyed,  known 
and  not  loved,  professed  and  not  kept,  turn 
to  my  condemnation.  "Speak,"  therefore, 
"  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth  ";  "Thou'^ 
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only  "  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  '*!  Oh 
speak,  to  the  comfort  of  my  soul,  to  the  reno- 
vation of  my  nature,  and  to  the  eternal 
praise  and  glory  of  Thy  own  holy  name ! — 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  are  told  that  "  by  all  things  we  may 
be  instructed,"  and  I  suppose  the  apostle 
testified  truly ;  but  great  self  abnegation  is 
needed  before  we  can  see  and  receive  the 
teaching  that  is  hidden  in  some  of  the  trials 
that  we  meet  with.  May  I  speak  to  thee  of 
my  late  experience  ?  It  will  be  a  testimony 
to  the  invigorating  and  sustaining  effects  of  a 
living  Gospel  ministry. 

I  went  to  our  meeting  on  First-day  last, 
feeling  disheartened.  My  animal  spirits  were 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  discouragements 
that  had  been  accumulating  from  time  to 
time,  as  accounts  of  afflictive  occurrences 
again  and  again  and  again  came  to  my  ear — 
tidings  of  suffering  from  various  causes,  often 
plainly  attributable  to  wrong  doing.  Under 
this  pressure,  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  of 
life  came  into  full  view,  and  its  shadow  par- 
tially obscured  the  brightness  of  that  hope 
which  rested  upon  the  declaration,  "Greater 
is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world."  But,  as  the  meeting  gathered,  a 
soothing  quiet  passed  over  the  troubled  waters, 
and  in  a  little  while  we  had  acceptable  Gospel 
service  offered  by  two  Friends  from  other 
meetings.  The  feeling  that  covered  the  assem- 
bly under  these  communications,  which  were 
truly  precious  testimonies  to  the  spirituality 
of  our  profession,  had  in  it  the  balm  of  heal- 
ing, and  my  faith  was  renewed  in  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  able 
not  only  to  quicken  into  newness  of  life,  but 
also  to  preserve  out  of  all  wrong,  and  I  saw, 
afresh,  that  whenever  there  was  a  failure  in 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  right,  it  was 
attributable  to  man  having  cast  off  this  influ- 
ence and  taken  into  his  own  hands  the  reins 
of  government. 

Oh,  that  we  were  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
safe  guidance  that  is  mercifully  offered  us ! 
How  many  bitter  cups  would  then  be  un- 
tasted  !   


Thy  letter  was  truly  much  appreciated  by 
us.  We  have  encouragement  upon  encour- 
agement. It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  the 
reward  is  plenteous.  The  language  of  my 
heart  is,  '*  Father,  keep  me  thy  obedient  child." 
I  desire  to  be  but  as  the  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter. 


I  want  to  tell  thee  of  a  work  that  a  young 
man  in  my  employ  and  myself  have  engaged 
in.  Last  First  day  we  felt  it  right  for  us  to 
go  into  the  drinking- saloons  and  cigar  shops, 
and  give  each  one  we  found  there  a  tract, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  great  and  "sol- 
emn thing  it  is  to  live."  We  went  into  some 
horril)le  places,  spending  the  afternoon  and 
evening  in  that  way.  Out  of  twelve  hundred 
persons  only  two  or  three  refused  to  accept 
the  tract.  We  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  each 
individual,  even  though  he  were  drinking  or 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  we  were 
much  encouraged,  for  we  felt  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  had  been  with  us.  We  desire  to 
go  all  over  Philadelphia  in  this  way  on  First- 
day  afternoons  and  evenings. 

We  are  still  prosecuting  our  work,  with 
the  addition  of  another  helper.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  here  when  this  last  young 
man  joined  in  the  work,  heart  and  hand.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  surely  prompts  to  action. 
We  have  given  away  nearly  eight  thousand  of 
those  tracts  I  wrote  thee  of,  and  I  think  it 
will  take  twenty  thousand  to  go  all  over 
Philadelphia.  I  paid  $1.00  per  thousand  for 
the  first.  By  getting  ten  thousand  at  once, 
the  cost  was  reduced  to  $6.00  Last  First- 
day  we  went  from  Broad  street  across  to  Ti- 
oga, then  to  a  large  place  by  Old  Oaks  Cem- 
etery, thence  into  Germantown,  and  back  by 
way  of  Nicetown,  Rising  Sun,  &c.,  distribut- 
ing eighteen  hundred.  We  have  been  over 
Frankford,  too,  and  found  several  very  rough 
places.   

I  have  taken  my  seat  to  fulfil  a  promise 
made  thee  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  the 
mission  work  in  which  myself  and  two  young 
men  in  my  employ  have  been  engaged. 

We  were,  from  the  25th  of  First  month  to 
about  the  1st  of  Seventh  month,  engaged  in 
visiting  the  saloons  and  cigar  stores  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  distributing  tracts.  We  went 
out  on  First-day  afternoons  and  evenings  un- 
til they  closed  up  the  drinking-houses  on  that 
day ;  then  we  went  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings,  mostly  on  Fifth  day  evenings.  We 
walked  about  five  hundred  miles  in  all.  It 
took  us,  as  nearly  as  we  can  come  at  it,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  hours,  and  we  distrib- 
uted nearly  nineteen  thousand  tracts.  As  I 
told  thee  before,  two  of  us  commenced  the 
work ;  our  number  was  doubled  in  a  few 
weeks  ;  two  new  converts,  receiving  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  were  desirous  of  entering  into 
this  labor  with  us.  One  of  these  (they  are 
both  Methodists)  was  going  home  on  a  visit 
to  his  parents,  in  an  adjoining  town,  and 
asked  for  tracts  to  take  with  him,  which  we 
readily  gave,  and  he  distributed  them  in  all 
the  drinking-saloons  of  the  place.   The  other 
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one  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  had  been  leading  a  wild  life 
of  drinking  and  profanity.  After  being  in 
my  employ  for  a  while  he  became  thoughtful, 
and  is  now  an  earnest  Christian,  and  it  seems 
as  if  it  would  be  his  ''meat  and  drink  "  to  do 
the  Master's  will.  He,  also,  when  about  to 
make  a  visit  to  his  former  home,  took  tracts 
with  him,  and  in  those  places  where  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  squandering  his  time  and 
his  money  in  dissipation  he  carried  them,  and 
felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  distribute  them  there. 

We  feel  that  we  were  rightly  called  to  go 
forth  as  we  have,  and  that  the  seed  that  has 
been  sown  will  not  be  permitted  to  entirely 
perish.  We  also  feel  that  we  have  been  the 
recipients  of  good  from  the  work  we  have 
performed. 

The  way  has  been  opened  for  us  where 
there  appeared  to  be  none.  We  were  enabled 
to  go  into  the  very  worst  dens  of  vice  that 
can  be  found  in  this  city,  and  that  without 
harm.  The  power  of  God  is  truly  above  all. 
Places  below  ground,  as  well  as  the  Conti- 
nental and  billiard  saloons,  in  the  second  sto- 
ries, were  visited. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  15,  1874. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  con- 
vened iu  the  Valley  Meeting-house  (where 
the  Eighth  month  quarter  is  now  held),  on 
the  4th  inst.  The  day  was  unusually  fine  and 
pleasant,  and  the  gathering  large,  filling  the 
entire  body  of  the  house  and  leaving  but  few 
vacant  seats  in  the  upper  galleries.  Every 
arrangement  that  could  add  to  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  those  who  were  there  from 
a  distance  had  been  made  by  Valley  Friends, 
and  all  received  a  cordial  welcome. 

Several  ministering  Friends  travelling  with 
minutes  were  present,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others  from  neighboring  Quarterly  Meetings. 
The  precious  silence  under  which  the  meeting 
settled  was  soon  broken  by  a  member  of  our 
own  Quarter.  Several  others  from  various 
places  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
meeting  for  worship  was  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  time,  but  appeared  to  be  generally 
satisfactory,  as  the  oflTerings  were  varied  and 
adapted  to  the  several  needs  of  the  assembly. 

There  was  very  little  business  in  either 
Men's  or  Women's  Meetings,  and  Friends 
were  favored  to  transact  what  was  brought 


before  them  in  harmony  and  much  tender 
feeling. 

The  select  meeting  held  on  Second- day 
afternoon  was  well  attended. 

Valley  Friends  were  untiring  in  their  at- 
tentions, and  though  many  who  were  the  re- 
cipients, felt  that  the  influx  of  so  large  a 
number  must  be  a  burthen  on  the  handful  of 
members  and  others  who  entertained  them, 
all  was  done  so  generously  and  the  mingling 
in  social  intercourse  gave  such  evident  plea- 
sure, that  there  were  none  who  did  not  feel 
that  "  it  was  good  to  be  there." 

The  meeting-house  is  built  on  elevated 
ground,  affording  an  extended  view  of  the 
beautiful  valley  that  spreads  out  in  all  the 
wealth  of  field  and  meadow,  under  the  highest 
cultivation ;  many  of  the  farms  have  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  valley. 

Looking  out  upon  the  charming  prospect 
as  it  lay  in  the  sunlight,  the  language  of 
David  was  livingly  brought  to  mind,  "  Beau- 
tiful for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth 
is  Mount  Zion." 

Teachers. — As  we  look  over  our  exchanges 
we  are  reminded  that  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  various  Institutions  of  learning  through- 
out the  country  have  taken  place.  Diplomas 
and  certificates  of  scholarship  have  been 
awarded  the  most  successful  students,  not 
a  few  of  whom  are  from  the  State  Normal 
Schools  and  have  Teachers'  certificates. 

The  thorough  intellectual  training  pursued 
in  these  Institutions,  certainly  entitles  the 
student,  who  has  had  the  ability  to  complete 
the  course,  to  all  the  advantages  that  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  affords.  Then  the 
opportunity  that  is  given  the  more  advanced 
scholars,  who  are  looking  forward  towards 
becoming  teachers,  for  the  exercise  of  any 
faculty  they  may  possess  for  imparting  in- 
struction, is  invaluable. 

If  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
were  all  the  essentials  of  a  well  qualified  pre- 
ceptor, then  we  might  cherish  a  generous  en- 
thusiasm towards  these  young  aspirants,  and 
rejoice  that  our  children  are  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  capable  persons. 

But  there  is  vastly  more  wanted  to  com- 
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plete  the  fitness,  than  scholarship  and  disci- 
pline, though  these  must  ever  remain  essential 
salifications  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon. 

We  have  need  to  ask  of  these  schools  and 
colleges,  that,  in  giving  Teachers'  certificates, 
they  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  harmonious  de- 
v-elopment  of  the  whole  character,  so  that  the 
3hild,  in  its  imitative  and  receptive  nature,  can 
look  up  to  and  pattern  after  its  teacher, 
rhere  has  been  in  the  past  a  lack  in  this  re- 
spect among  applicants,  and  school  commit- 
tees and  boards  of  directors  have  been  obliged 
)ftentimes  to  put  up  with  those  of  questionable 
itnes3,  because  of  their  thorough  scholastic 
ittainments,  and  the  ability  they  possessed  to 
impart  knowledge. 

Now  that  education  has  taken  a  wider 
[•ange,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  that  care- 
ful training,  so  requisite  in  a  Teacher,  is  open 
:o  all  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves,  there 
s  a  constantly  increasing  class  to  draw  from, 
ind  committees  have  the  matter  more  fully 
under  control. 

There  is  a  certain  undefinable  delicacy  and* 
tenderness  of  manner  towards  the  scholar, 
ihat  inspires  confidence  and  a  respectful  de- 
aieanor  towards  the  teacher,  and  establishes 
I  mutual  regard  and  a  courtesy  that,  if  con- 
:inued  perseveringly,  will  react  upon  the 
roughest  natures. 

It  is  often  said  that  teaching  is  a  gift." 
Purely  these  ennobling  traits  are  special  en- 
iowments  that  can  neither  be  acquired  nor 
issumed,  they  must  inhere.  It  is  no  more  in 
he  power  of  learning  to  transform  the  cold, 
jalculating,  heartless  man  or  woman  into  a 
warm,  generous,  sympathizing  friend,  than  it 
iS  possible  to  blunt  and  destroy  these  finer 
lensibilities  when  they  have  once  taken  root 
n  the  soul. 

The  lives  of  too  many  have  been  so  starved 
ind  blighted  in  the  bud,  that  half  their  beauty 
ind  completeness  have  been  marred,  and  not 
infrequently  a  want  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
K,eachers  has  added  to  these  results. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  con- 
ktitnte  a  school  have  little  thought  bestowed 
ipon  them  at  home ;  they  are  fed  and  clothed 
iind  left  pretty  much  to  their  own  instincts ; 
ff  these  are  measurably  good,  the  character 


develops  into  ordinary  usefulness  ;  if  there  is 
a  tendency  to  self-indulgence  and  willfulness, 
the  course  is  downward  and  demoralizing.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  such  children  to 
have  this  home-want  made  up  in  the  teacher. 
Under  that  intuitive  perception  that  is  indeed 
''a  gift,"  and  the  seal  of  fitness,  the  want  of 
parental  training  is  recognized,  and  every 
suitable  opportunity  embraced  to  supplement 
it ;  the  young  heart  thrills  with  responsive 
emotion,  and  the  teacher  at  once  becomes  the 
model  and  an  approving  smile  the  incentive 
to  honorable  action. 

The  indulgence  of  over- fond  parents  fosters 
a  spirit  of  indolence  and  insubordination  in 
many  children,  while  the  coarseness  and  dis- 
comforts of  many  homes  crush  out  the  germs 
of  better  feeling.  Lives  thus  wronged  give 
small  promise  of  future  beauty  and  excellence ; 
they  have  little  to  hope  for  except  what  they 
receive  from  the  teachers  into  whose  hands 
they  fall ;  if  these  fail  them,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  every  uncontrolled  appetite,  every 
unrestrained  passion,  and,  though  they  may 
acquire  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  are 
still  destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  useful, 
happy  living. 

Too  often  those  who  apply  for  situations  as 
teachers  have  grown  up  in  homes  where  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  courtesies  and 
amenities  of  social  life.  They  are  brilliant 
and  are  ready  with  quick  response,  and  a  self- 
possession  that  the  more  retiring  and  sensitive 
aspirant,  though  equally  well  instructed,  and 
far  better  qualified  by  home  culture,  would 
give  much  to  possess.  The  odds  are  in  favor 
of  the  self-assured  candidate,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  one  who  is  too  conscientious 
to  be  just  to  self,  and  too  generous  to  make  a 
claim,  is  set  aside  and  becomes  discouraged. 
It  is  indeed  a  happy  faculty  to  be  able  to  see 
beyond  the  thin  exterior  and  discern  the  pure 
gold  of  real  worth  and  fitness  in  those  who 
ask  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  so  price- 
less a  jewel  as  the  soul  of  a  little  child. 


DIED. 

PHIPPS. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law. 
Aaron  Styer,  Fifth  month  12th,  1874,  Susan  W. 
Phipps,  widow  of  Amos  Phipps,  in  the  77th  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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SHARPLESS  — Oa  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
Seventh  month,  1874,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Joel  Sharp- 
less,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Mid- 
dletown  Preparative  Meeting. 

She  was  subjected  to  two  months  of  intense  suf- 
fering from  injuries  received  by  a  runaway  accident. 
Her  patient  and  calm  endurance  was  an  example  to 
all.  At  times  she  expressed  a  wish  that  her  Heavenly 
Father  would  take  her  to  Himself,  and  when  the  end 
came  she  left  behind  her  the  blessed  assurance  of 
her  acceptance. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  HOLLAND— CONCLUDED. 
No.  9. 

This  little  trip  into  North  Holland  is  a 
very  easy  and  pleasant  day's  recreation,  giv- 
ing a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  strange  land,  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  sea,  and  liable  to  be  again  over- 
whelmed whenever  this  patient  and  indom- 
itable people  relax  their  vigilance.  Some 
sight  seer  in  Holland  has  sung  the  praises  of 
Broeck,  calling  it  the  cleanest  town  in  the 
world  ;  and  others  tell  us  of  the  island  of 
Marken,  where  are  to  be  found  costumes,  and 
people,  and  modes  of  living  of  the  fashion  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  A  screw  steamer 
takes  us  to  the  little  town  of  Schouw,  whence 
the  canal  barge  conveys  us  to  Moneckendara- 
on-the-Zuyder  Zee.  We  find  no  regular 
medium  of  communication  with  the  strange 
islet,  which  lies  just  in  sight  out  in  the  far 
horizon  ;  but  the  fishermen's  boats,  wh'ch  lie 
along  the  landing,  are  cleaner  than  many  a 
palatial  steamer,  and  they  beckon  us  on 
board.  We  accept  the  invitation;  and  making 
known  our  wishes  to  the  skipper,  the  sails  are 
hoisted,  and  a  good  breeze  wafts  us  quickly 
out  into  the  peaceful,  land-locked  sea.  A 
dream  sea  it  seems,  and  yonder  lies  a  dream 
island,  surrounded  with  dykes  and  defended 
by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fishing  skiffs. 

Quickly  we  touch  the  shores  and  land  upon 
the  strong  dyke,  and  here  we  are  among  a 
people  who  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of  an 
old  story  book.  Men,  with  strange,  baggy 
breeches  of  the  mediaeval  style,  and  women, 
in  indescribably  strange  costumes  of  tight- 
fitting  caps,  hair  combed  straight  down  to°the 
eyebrows,  and  their  clipped-off  gowns,  with 
linsey  skirts  and  bright-colored  calico  breast- 
plates, crowd  around  us,  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand a  word  we  say,  though  my  friend  ad- 
dresses them  in  German,  French,  and  in  mod- 
ified English,  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  their 
needs.  One  woman  beckons  us  into  her  little 
cot,  and  we  go  in  faith,  wondering  what  she 
wants  to  show  us.  It  is  a  poor,  little  fisher- 
man's hovel,  with  only  one  room  and  a  little 
loft,  to  be  reached  by  a  ladder;  but  oh,  so 
clean  and  bright  1  Pieces  of  china  are  fastened 


up  for  ornament  all  around,  and  every  utensil 
for  cooking  glitters  as  though  kept  purely  for 
ornament.  Our  hostess  gives  us  chairs,  and 
then,  from  a  high  shelf,  takes  down  a  little  ^ 
book,  which  she  opens  with  pride  before  us. 
It  is  an  English  lesson-book,  and  she  is 
vigorously  trying  to  master  our  difficult 
language  wi'^out  a  teacher,  and  is  glad  to 
hear  some  one  speak  a  little  of  the  unknown 
tongue  and  pronounce  some  of  the  hard 
words.  We  deemed  this  only  another  illus- 
tration of  Dutch  perseverance.  We  take 
leave  of  our  hostess,  wishing  to  explore 
farther,  and  make  our  way  to  the  little  village 
which  nestles  down  behind  the  dyke.  As  we 
pass  by  far  the  finest  house  in  the  town,  we 
hear  a  cheerful  hum  of  voices  ;  and,  glancing 
in  at  the  window,  find  that  here  is  the  village 
school.  We  enter,  and  surprise  the  master 
and  pupils  in  the  midst  of  the  recess,  which 
they  are  enjoying  in  jubilant  fashion.  The 
teacher  leaves  his  little  playmates,  and  comes 
forward  to  welcome  us,  followed  by  the  whole 
troop  of  children,  whom  he  pushes  back. 
But  he  knows  no  English,  and  refers  us  to 
the  minister,  who  lives  a  few  doors  away. 
The  teacher  walks  beside  us,  and  the  school 
clatter  after  us  in  their  wooden  shoes  up  to 
the  pastor's  door,  which  opens  hospitably  to 
receive  us.  We  are  welcomed  into  a  pretty 
parlor ;  and  the  minister,  a  courteous,  pleas- 
ant gentleman,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  com- 
plexion, tries  to  understand  our  questionings. 
He  tells  us  that  he  speaks  only  the  Dutch, 
but  can  read  German,  English  and  French, 
and  then  brings  a  roll  of  paper,  on  which  we 
hold  a  written  conversation.  He  has  read 
much  of  our  country,  and  has  relatives  in 
America.  He  has  read  the  novels  of  Fenni- 
more  Cooper,  and  the  histories  of  Mr.  Motley^ 
and  would  like  to  visit  the  United  States. 
He  said,  also,  that  the  people  around  him  in 
his  island  home,  were  kindly  and  honest,  and 
were  all  instructed  in  reading  and  in  writing. 
He  then  invited  us  to  take  dinner ;  and,  as  the 
day  was  far  advanced,  we  accepted  hii:^  hos- 
pitality, placing  on  the  table  the  money  which 
we  would  have  paid  at  a  hotel.  This  he  de- 
clined, writing,  "  The  ladies  are  my  honorable 
guests,  and  I  thank  them  for  the  friendly 
visit."  But  we  explained  that  he  might  con- 
sider it  our  contribution  in  aid  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted  among  his  people.  It  is  a  life 
of  real  privation,  one  would  think,  for  a 
man  who  has  mingled  pleasantly  with  culti- 
vated society  in  a  Dutch  university  town,  to 
be  secluded  in  this  treeless  islet,  sunk  almost 
below  the  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  we 
took  leave  of  the  pastor  with  feelings  of 
sympathy.  The  skipper  who  took  us  back 
to  the  main  land,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  silent  little  world,  which 
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sis  not  the  changes  of  time.  Both  himself 
d  his  boat  were  spotlessly  clean,  and  his 
stume  was  such  as  we  see  represented  in 
iglish  and  Dutch  pictures  of  the  latter  part 

the  Sixteenth  century.  His  little  son  and 
ughter  were  part  of  the  company,  but  de- 
ned  any  acquaintance  with  us,  evidently 
jarding  us  with  fear.  The  little  sun- 
3wned  maid  shrank  for  protection  close  to 
3  side  of  her  father,  who  sheltered  her  ten- 
rly  with  one  strong  arm,  while  the  -other 
ered  the  bark.    He  took  great  pains  to  tell 

about  their  island  home;  of  their  good 
stor.  Dominie  Peeters ;  of  the  school-mas- 
whom  their  children  loved,  and  of  their 
jbath  rest,  when  wooden  shoes  and  rough 
•thing  were  laid  aside,  and  they  all  put  on 
eir  comeliest  things  and  gathered  in  the 
use  of  worship.  Gold  and  silver  orna 
snts  are  much  in  use  among  them,  and  are 
d  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
aeration.  Large  gold  buttons  fasten  the 
an  blue  blouse  of  our  skipper,  and  the  little 
1  had  a  chain  and  locket  of  eilver  on  her 
3k.  The  women,  in  some  parts  of  North 
)lland,  have  a  broad  band  of  gold  or  silver, 
3  or  three  inches  wide,  which  fits  the  back 
ft  of  the  head,  and  ends  in  some  kind  of 
lament,  often  a  sort  of  spiral  cone,  just  at 
i  temples.  This  is  worn  over  the  close  fit- 
g,  often  embroidered,  cap,  and  has  a  most 
)tesque  effect.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  Dutch 
intings  of  rural  life,  and  it  is  as  universal 
long  some  of  these  peasant  people  as  if  it 
re  an  article  of  real  necessity.  We  seldom 
V  any  one,  either  man  or  woman,  who  was 
thout  ear-rings  of  greater  or  less  dimensions. 
It  did  not  appear  to  eyes  unprejudiced  that 
J  little  town  of  Broeck  was  either  more  or 
s  clean  than  other"  little  towns  of  this 
riously  cleanly  country.  It  has  been 
jatly  extolled  by  those  who  have  visited 
ne  other  of  the  villages  of  Holland — but 
ten  we  consider  that  it  is  situated  very  low, 
nost  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  ditches, 
d  that  they  have  no  spring  water  at  all, 
ving  to  depend  altogether  upon  rain  water 
thout  ice  'for  drinking,  it  is  rather  surpris- 
r  that  it  should  be  thought  worth  a  visit  at 

"  Water,  water  everywhere, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink !  " 

(Quitting  Amsterdam  for  Utrecht,  we  pass 
'ough  a  very  low  district,  some  of  which  is 
thteen  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Every 
k\  smiles  with  fertility,  and  we  pass  a  suc- 
i^sion  of  villas,  summer  houses  and  gardens, 
;:ing  the  last  lingering  looks  at  the  plains 

Hollow-land  before  ascending  to  higher 
els  in  our  proposed  voyage  up  the  Rhine, 
in  hour's  drive  about  the  city  of  Utrecht, 

es  opportunity  for  a  glance  at  the  beauti- 


ful environs,  which  afford  such  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  and  taste  of  the  Dutch, 
The  ancient  ramparts  have  been  converted 
into  charming  promenades,  shaded  with 
stately  trees  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
flowing  water ;  but  the  traveller  desires 
rather  to  see  historic  ruins  than  neatly  re- 
paired antiquities  which  have  such  a  look  of 
commonplace  newness.  The  Dutch,  in  their 
zeal  for  cleanliness,  have  done  some  of  the 
strangest  things. 

We  did  not  go  through  the  churches  and 
cathedral  at  Utrecht,  but  in  many  Holland 
towns  the  terrible  spirit  of  repair  has  taken 
possession  of  the  people,  and  the  venerable 
churches,  inherited  from  their  more  poetic 
sires,  have  had  the  whole  interiors  whitewashed^ 
and  the  elaborate  and  curious  wood- carvings, 
rich  with  the  stains  of  the  ages,  scoured  with 
sand  till  they  are  almost  as  much  blanched  as 
the  mighty  pillars  and  arches,  thus  utterly 
extinguishing  every  trace  of  the  mediaeval 
grandeur  which  attracts  admiring  visitors  to 
these  spots. 

From  Utrecht  to  Arnheim  we  pass  to 
higher  lands  and  become  conscious  again  that 
we  are  emerging  from  the  Low  Countries  to 
the  more  elevated  Rhine  lands,  so  often 
visited  and  so  warmly  praised  by  tourists. 
The  lands  are  often  sandy  and  barren,  and  it 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  why  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Guelderland  were  described  by  an  old 
proverb  as,  High  in  mood,  poor  in  goods, 
sword  in  hand,  such  is  the  motto  of  Guelder- 
land." A  barbaric  people  dwelling  in  these 
rugged  and  sterile  places  would  be  only  too 
likely  to  win,  "sword  in  hand,"  the  riches  of 
their  more  favored  neighbors. 

The  fortified  town  of  Arnheim  lies  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  Velue  range  of  hills,  and  is 
as  clean,  bright  and  prosperous  as  all  the 
other  cities  of  Holland.  As  in  Utrecht,  the 
fortifications  are  converted  into  promenades, 
making  abundant  and  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  people.  We  made  a  visit  to 
the  Sonsbeck,  the  estate  of  Baron  von  Heeck- 
eren.  A  beautiful  wooded  hill  is  made  into 
a  park  and  crowned  with  a  tower  called.  The 
Belvidere,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  tortuous 
and  languid  Rhine,  lingeringly  seeking  the 
sea. 

It  was  a  delightful  experience,  after  our 
dreamy  canal  travel  among  the  polders,  to 
stand  aloft  once  more  and  get  a  general  view 
of  the  kindly  land  we  were  leaving  behind. 
A  dwelling-place  of  freedom  and  of  law,  a 
home  of  learning  and  of  art,  doubly  won  by 
this  heroic  people  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Spanish  bigot-king,  and  from  the  billows  of 
the  North  Sea,  one  takes  leave  of  it  with  feel- 
ings of  the  very  highest  respect.  Forever- 
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more  may  the  broad-headed,  kindly-hearted 
Dutchman  enjoy  his  well-earned  fatherland. 

Leaving  Arnheim  by  the  afternoon  train, 
we  reach  Emmerich,  the  frontier  town  of 
Prussia,  where  our  supply  of  florins  and  cents 
must  be  exchanged  for  thalers  and  silber- 
groschen  of  Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the  little 
troubles  of  travel,  for  it  takes  time  to  get 
familiar  with  the  currency  of  a  country,  and 
to  learn  to  judge  intelligently  of  values.  The 
imperial  goverment  of  Germany  has  devised 
SL  new  coinage  on  the  decimal  system,  which 
will  be  a  great  improvemeot  on  the  present 
system,  and  will  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  English  money. 

Dusseldorf  looks  very  modern'  with  its 
iStraight  wide  streets,  and  though  it  is  a  manu- 
facturing and,  commercial  place  of  importance, 
there  is  an  air  of  repose  about  it,  which  is  not 
.suggestive  of  traffic.  We  spent  a  morning 
rambling  about  the  highways  and  byways  of 
the  city,  visiting  some  of  the  rooms  of  the 
School  of  painting,  which  occupies  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  old  Electoral  Palace. 

An  afternoon  in  the  galleries  of  Dusseldorf 
is  well  spent,  we  believe,  though  the  chief 
treasures  which  once  made  this  city  a  famous 
resort  for  students  of  art,  have  been  taken  to 
Munich. 

An  exhibition  of  the  recent  works  of  Ger- 
man artists  was  being  held  in  the  Tonhalle, 
and  we  enjoyed  examining  the  various  deline- 
a,tions  of  the  scenes  among  which  we  had  just 
been  lingering— the  cloud-flecked  skies,  the 
still  waters  and  the  tender  green  of  the  Hol- 
land landscape,  enlivened  by  the  inevitable 
wind-mill  and  the  equally  inevitable  cattle 
and  sheep  which  brouse  in  these  tranquil 
scenes.  The  home  scenes,  in  which  the  warm 
and  tender  feeling  of  family  life  in  the  Dutch 
Fatherland  are  so  strikingly  expressed,  are  also 
a  delightful  study,  and  our  recent  visit  to  some 
of  the  obscurer  places  which  yet  retain  the 
strange  costumes  of  other  days,  gave  us  ability 
to  judge  of  their  correctness.  This  city  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  painter  Cor- 
nelius, and  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  this 
master,  "The  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins," 
is  in  the  gallery  at  the  Tonhalle.  The  bride- 
groom is  just  entering  the  door  and  is  wel- 
-coming  in  with  him,  most  graciously,  the 
wise  and  provident  ones  who  had  been  await- 
ing him  with  freshly  trimmed  lamps,  while 
some  of  the  careless,  thoughtless  maidens 
were  vainly  entreating  the  wise  to  share  their 
oil  with  them;  others  were  hurrying  to  buy 
•of  the  merchant  at  a  distance.  *  But  before 
they  can  get  a  supply  and  return,  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  heavenly  bridegroom  will  be 
gone  and  the  door  will  be  shut.  I  was  in- 
terested and  amused  to  see  that  the  artist  had 
given  the  wise  virgins  the  broad  rosy  physi- 


ognomy of  the  Germans,  while  the  gracefu  ipi 
dark-eyed  fooK^h  sisters  looked  much  likni 
vivacious  French  or  Italians. 


IN  THE  EHINELAND. 


IV. 


"  The  Rhine,  leaving  at  last,  regions  whei 
its  storied  lapse  through  so  many  ages,  has  bee 
consecrated  alike  by  nature  and  art,  by  poetr 
and  eventful  truth,  flows  reluctantly  throug 
the  basalt  portal  of  the  Seven  Mountains  intfo 
the  open  fields  which  extend  to  the  Germa^^ 
sea.  After  entering  this  vast  meadow,  th 
stream  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  b 
coming  thus  the  two  horned  Rhine  of  Virgi 
and  holds  in  these  two  arms  the  island 
Batavia." — Motley's  Dutch  Republie. 

Our  Rhine  journey  begins  at  Dusseldor  tti^ 
Below  that  point  the  river  is  winding  an 
rather  uninteresting,  and  though  the  steamei 
of  the  Netherland  company  do  traverse  tt 
whole  distance  to  Rotterdam,  it  seems  bett( 
to  take  the  short,  quick  passage  by  rail  thi 
far,  though  river  travel  is  generally  far  pr^ 
ferable  to  the  tourist  seeking  pleasure  an 
refreshment.  A  pleasant  little  steamer  tak( 
us  in  three  hours  from  Dusseldorf  to  Cologne 
and  though  the  banks  of  the  river  are  n( 
elevated  nor  the  scenery  in  any  way  striking 
we  did  not  find  the  voyage  tedious.  The  cit 
of  Cologne  with  its  numerous  towers  and  i 
ancient  walls  presents  an  imposing  appea 
ance,  but  its  area  is  only  one  and  a  quartt 
square  miles  for  its  129,233  inhabitants.  . 
Roman  colony  was  planted  here  by  Agri] 
pina  (mother  of  Nero),  A.  D.  50.  The  nam 
of  the  settlement  was  Colonia  Claudia  Agri] 
pina,  and  it  soon  became  the  capital  of  Low( 
Germany.  The  present  Town  Hall  is  believe 
to  be  upon  the  site  of  the  Prsetorium  of  tt 
Roman  colony. 

Cologne  was  the  seat  of  the  first  great  Hai 
seatic  Assembly,  and  in  1212  it  became  a  fr( 
city  of  the  empire,  and  did  homage  to  tl 
archbishops  of  the  districts  only  on  conditio 
that  these  princes  agreed  to  respect  the 
privileges.  ^ 

The  great  Cathedral  (or  Dom  as  it 
called)  is  said  to  be  the  most  'magnified 
Gothic  edifice  in  the  world,  and  is  grand] 
prominent  as  we  view  the  city  from  the  rive 
It  was  begun  in  1248,  by  the  Archbishc 
Conrad  of  Hochstaden,  and  the  vast  woi 
progressed  slowly  until  the  commencement  < 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  complete] 
abandoned,  the  tower  having  attained  on: 
two-fifths  of  the  projected  height.  The  la 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  Thii 
and  Fourth,  caused  the  great  edifice  to  \ 
restored,  and  the  work  of  building  is  no 
actively  going  on,  five  hundred  men  beir 
employed  upon  it.  It  is  said  that  since  181 
two  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expende 
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'  Ipon  the  great  Cathedral,  and  it  looks  as  if 
^iiillions  more  would  be  required  before  the 
tructure  is  completed  and  the  towers  rise  to 
he  proposed  height  of  more  than  500  feet 
The  interior  is  448  feet  long  and  249  broad, 
•ncluding  the  transepts,  and  the  choir  is  149 
^et  high.  I  ascended  to  the  choir  gallery 
'or  a  view  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  depths 
»f  the  church,  and  then  onward  and  upward 
o  the  top  of  the  central  tower,  whence  a  very 
extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  Rhine 
valley  is  obtained.  "How  far  do  we  see?"  I 
isked  the  guide.  "  About  100  English  miles 
;n  every  direction,"  he  replies,  gravely  ;  and 
i)y  this  astonishing  statement  I  suppose  he 
neant  that  the  view  was  very  extensive.  To 
the  south  I  saw  the  seven  peaks,  on  one  of 
^hich  is  situated  the  ancient  castle  of  Drach- 
jnfels ;  and  to  the  north,  the  level  lands 
;hrough  which  for  a  long  distance  the  wand- 
3rings  of  the  bewildered  Rhine  can  be  traced. 
W^e  were  much  interested  in  examining  the 
grotesque  and  most  elaborate  wood  carvings 
svhich  ornament  the  stalls.  It  is  amazing 
ihat  it  ever  should  have  been  thought  suitable 
;o  decorate  a  temple  for  Divine  worship  with 
[lideous  grinning  human  faces,  distorted  in 
jvery  imaginable  way,  and  demons  of  all 
styles,  and  manifesting  every  evil  passion 
rt^hich  is  popularly  attributed  to  the  powers 
)f  darkness.  There  are  many  tombs  in  the 
f^arious  Choir  Chapels  which  purport  to  be 
;he  resting  places  for  the  bones  of  mediaeval 
Archbishops,  and  of  the  Magi  or  "  Three 
Kings  "  which  were  brought  by  the  Empress 
Helena  to  Constantinople.  They  were  after- 
wards taken  to  Milan,  and  in  1164  presented  by* 
Frederick  Barbarossa  to  Archbishop  Reiald, 
3y  whom  they  were  removed  to  Cologne.  It 
seems  stupid  not  to"  be  able  to  believe  the 
nythical  stories  which  make  these  cathedrals 
so  interesting,  but  this  we  can  see — that  the 
irt  of  staining  glass  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection in  the  16th  century ;  and  that  in  the 
niddle  of  the  13th  century,  when  so  many  of 
;he  useful  and  beautiful  arts  of  the  present 
iay  were  unknown,  and  the  people  of  Europe 
ire  supposed  to  have  been  sunk  in  a  ferocious 
barbarism,  there  were  architects  with  genius 
;o  design  this  glorious  building,  and  princes 
md  prelates  whose  revenues  were  great 
jnough  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  these 
iesigns. 

The  voyage  up  the  river  from  Cologne  to 
Konigswinter  is  not  generally  considered  very 
nteresting,  but  it  certainly  makes  a  delight- 
^ll  rest  after  six  hours  in  a  crowded  city  on  a 
fvarm  summer  day.  We  take  a  last  long 
ook  at  the  majestic  Cathedral,  the  lofty 
bridge,  and  the  many  towers  of  Cologne  as 
;he  boat  bears  us  onward  up  the  river,  past 
■he  chateau  of  Bensberg  (now  a  military 


school)  on  the  left.  On  the  right  rises  the 
Erdenburg,  a  hill  surmounted  by  ruins  of  a 
wall,  believed  to  be  of  ancient  Germanic 
origin.  Ruins  of  churches,  castles  and  abbeys 
glide  past  us  in  the  evening  light,  suggesting 
volumes  of  romantic  and  tragic  legends  in  the 
dim  past.  These  remnants  of  the  dead  ages 
link  the  present  strangely  with  the  dark  days 
when  warlike  archbishops  and  robber  knights 
built  frowning  strongholds  on  this  historic 
river,  and  ruled  by  cruel  force  and  not  by 
righteous  law,  each  over  his  little  realm, 
owning  but  nominal  allegiance  to  the  German 
Emperor. 

But  the  beautiful  scenery,  which  has  made 
this  river  famous  over  all  other  rivers  of 
Europe,  is  not  reached  until  the  steamer  nears 
Bonn,  when  the  Seven  Mountains  loom  up 
mightily  on  the  right  bank.  We  pass  Bonn 
content  to  leave  it  unexplored  in  order  to 
give  a  whole  day  to  the  picturesque  mountains 
on  the  other  side,  and  very  soon  our  steamer 
touches  the  wharf  at  Konigs winter.  The  sun 
is  just  going  down  in  splendor  behind  us,  and 
we  immediately  inquire  what  facilities  there 
are  for  reaching  the  inn,  which  can  be  seen  on 
the  terrace  above,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 
of  Drachenfels.  The  lovely  sunset,  more 
richly  tinted  than  ever  painter  could  shadow 
forth,  is  already  casting  golden  beams  up  the 
river,  and  we  greatly  desire  to  see  it  from  the 
height  above.  One  man  suggests  donkeys, 
but  we  sadly  decline ;  another  assures  us  that 
we  can  walk  well  enough,  it  is  only  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour's  climb,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  life  is  too  short,  and  good  people  too 
scarce,  for  vital  energy  to  be  expended  in  such 
exercise,  and  so  the  third  alternative,  a  com- 
fortable carriage,  is  accepted,  and  we  are  soon 
on  our  way  up  the  heights.  To  be  among  the 
hills  again  after  many  days' journeying  in  the 
land  of  canals,  and  threading  the  mazes  of 
populous  cities  is  a  real  delight.  We  pause 
again  and  again  in  ihe  ascent  to  gaze  once 
more  down  the  smiling  Rhine  valley,  over 
which  night  is  falling.  The  road  is  shaded 
with  a  thick  forest  and  it  is  only  at  a  few 
points  that  it  emerges,  and  we  have  a  chance 
to  make  our  carriage  an  observatory,  and  as 
we  near  our  place  of  rest,  the  daylight  quite 
dies  away  and  nothing  remains  but  a  night's 
repose,  well  earned  by  a  day's  sight  seeing. 

A  fair,  bright  morning,  a  jubilant  sunrise, 
the  songs  of  countless  birds,  a  soft,  caressing 
breeze,  all  combined  to  make  the  awakening 
upon  the  Drachenfels  a  happy  memory.  The 
inn  is  built  upon  an  artificial  terrace,  which 
looks  out  over  the  pleasant  land  from  a  height 
of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  feet.  A  few  min- 
utes' walk  along  a  smooth  pathway  brings  us 
to  the  very  summit,  and  we  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  the  Rhine. 
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Here  are  only  portions  of  the  massive  walls 
and  the  foundations  of  a  tower  remaining, 
but  the  view  is  of  exceeding  beauty  and  ex- 
tent, including  one  of  the  noblest  prospects 
on  the  Rhine,  it  is  said.  To  the  east  are  seen 
several  of  the  Seven  Peaks,  to  the  south  the 
basaltic  heights  of  the  Menderberg  and  the 
Hemmerich.  Thirteen  cities  and  towns  are 
scattered  along  the  river  bank  and  beyond  to 
the  westward,  and  we  see  how  correct  are  the 
lines  of  Byron : 

"  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine." 

We  had  meant  to  take  a  morning  look  over 
the  scene  of  enchantment,  and  then  proceed 
on  our  journey  ;  but  so  great  is  the  charm 
that  we  linger  all  day  at  the  Drachenfels, 
resting  from  travel,  writing  letters,  and  pass- 
ing hour  after  hour  on  the  airy  heights  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  historic  ruin. 

We  read  that  the  castle  on  this  rock  was 
erected  by  Arnold,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
that  he  bestowed  it  on  the  monastery  at  Bonn 
in  1149. 

The  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  yield  a  wine 
known  as  Dragon's  blood  (Drachenblut),  and 
the  cavern  among  the  vineyards,  visible  from 
the  Rhine  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  a  dragon, 
slain  by  Sigfried,  the  hero  from  the  Low 
Countries,  who  bathed  in  its  blood,  and  be- 
came invulnerable.  Even  thus  does  fable 
entwine  itself  around  undoubted  fact,  until 
the  two  become  undistinguishable. 

A  little  to  the  southward  lies  the  small 
island  of  Rolandswerth,  looking  tranquil  and 
beautiful  with  its  ancient  trees,  and  more 
ancient  nunnery,  which  is  now  a  girls'  school. 
A  pleasant  retreat  it  looks,  very  well  adapted 
to  its  present  purpose.  It  is  quite  out  of  reach 
of  the  disturbing  noises  of  mankind,  yet  just 
in  sight  of  pleasant  cities,  ancient  hills,  vine- 
clad  slopes,  and  of  the  wandering  travellers 
who  crowd  the  decks  of  the  Rhine  steamers. 

Upon  the  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  rises  a 
solitary  arch  of  the  ruin  of  Rolandseck,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Roland,  paladin  of 
Charlemagne,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ron- 
cesvalles.  The  story  is  that  Roland,  return- 
ing from  a  crusade,  found  that  his  affianced 
bride,  despairing  of  seeing  him  again,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  cloister  on  the  island  at 
our  feet,  and  that  he  built  this  tower  that  he 
might  dwell  here  in  solitude,  and  sometimes 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  passed  to  and 


fro  to  her  devotions  in  the  little  chapel 
When  at  length  she  died,  it  is  related  tha 
Roland  never  spoke  again,  and  soon  slept  tht 
sleep  of  death,  heart  broken.  But  how  cai 
we  reconcile  this  legend  with  the  fierce,  une- 
qual contest  with  the  Saracen  at  Roncesvalles 
and  the  dread  blast  he  blew  with  his  dyin§ 
breath,  which  have  become  so  familiar  to 
those  who  read  the  misty  history  of  the  days 
of  Charlemagne? 

But  the  day  passes  all  too  soon,  and  another 
morning  finds  us  again  upon  the  Rhine,  tak- 
ing long,  last  looks  at  the  Seven  Mountains, 
at  the  tranquil  isle  of  Rolandswerth,  and  at 
the  romantic  tower  of  Roland.  Soon  they 
sink  into  the  distance,  and  we  speed  onward 
in  search  of  other  heroes  and  other  legends ; 
but  not  with  mythical  stories  must  I  weary 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  I  found  the  river  surpassingly 
beautiful,  with  lofty,  vine-clad  banks,^  all 
crowned  with  castles  and  towers.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  Hudson,  but  has  a  far  greater 
charm  for  me,  because  it  is  so  associated  in 
the  imagination  with  the  old  heroic  ages  gone. 
We  pass  many  points  in  our  day's  journey 
from  Kiinigs winter  to  Biebrich  at  which  it 
would  be  delightful  to  pause  and  spend  hours 
or  days,  even ;  but  the  summer  grows  warm, 
and  we  want  to  take  refuge  among  the  gla- 
ciers without  much  delay.  To  pause  at  Cob- 
lenz,  and  spend  a  little  time  in  making  a  voy- 
age up  the  blue  Moselle,  would  be  delightful, 
as  that  river  has  charming  scenery,  by  some 
thought  to  be  superior  to  the  Rhine,  but  the 
cool  mountains  of  Switzerland  attract  yet 
more  powerfully. 

Towards  evening  our  steamer  passes  the 
Binger  Loch,  a  rapid  caused  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  rocky  channel.  To  widen  the 
river  at  this  point  was  the  work  of  ages, 
from  the  days  of  R)man  dominion  down  to 
1830-32,  when  the  last  blasting  was  done. 
Just  above  these  rapids  rises  the  tower  of 
Ehrenfels,  erected  about  1210.  The  entire 
hill  of  Rudesheimer  Berg  is  covered  with 
walls  and  arches,  the  careful  preservation  of 
which  conveys  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
vines  which  are  thus  secured  in  their  perilous 
rocky  heights.  The  tradition  is  that  Charle- 
magne observed  from  his  palace  at  Ingelheim 
that  the  snow  always  melted  first  on  the  Rude- 
sheimer Berg,  and  therefore  caused  vines  to 
be  planted  here.  The  labor  of  making  this 
steep,  rocky  slope  a  place  for  grape  culture 
seems  prodigious  indeed,  and  even  the  dress- 
ing the  vines  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit 
would  seem  perilous. 

The  little  town  of  Bingen  looks  inviting, 
but  we  pass  it  by,  and  reach  our  destination, 
Biebrich,  just  as  the  evening  shades  begin  to 
gather.  S.  R. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 
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Selected 
THE  SICK  CHILD. 

,0h!  T  would  like  to  rise,  mother, 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  flowers; 
And  to  wander  through  the  verdant  fields, 

In  the  sunbright  morning  hours. 
I  like  to  watch  the  hills,  mother, 

With  their  changing  light  and  shade  ; 
And  the  forcst-trees,  that  wave  aloft 

Their  dark  boughs  o'er  the  glade. 

I  like  to  see  the  sheep,  mother, 

And  to  hear  their  tinkling  bells, 
Whose  silver  sound  it  reaches  far 

Adown  the  rocky  dells  ; 
And  I  love  the  cooling  breeze,  mother. 

And  the  sky's  etherial  blue  ; 
The  thin  soft  mists,  and  fleecy  clouds, 

Of  varied  form  and  hue. 

Or,  I  would  wander  forth,  mother. 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray  ; 
I  would  rest  me  by  the  waterfall, 

Amid  the  dashing  spray; 
I  should  hear  the  warbling  birds,  mother, 

In  the  branches  o'er  my  head  ; 
And  the  nimble-footed  hare  to  start 

Forth  from  his  heather  bed. 

And  oh  !  T  love  to  gaze,  mother. 

Upon  the  glowing  West, 
When  the  sun  has  veiled  his  burning  brow, 

And  calmly  sinks  to  rest  ; 
And  I  would  walk  abroad,  mother. 

In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
When  hill,  and  plain,  and  stream,  and  tree. 

Are  bathed  in  silver  light. 

But  these  are  earthly  joys,  mother, 

Yet  they  speak  of  things  above  ; 
And  I  see  in  Nature's  varied  scenes 

A  hand  of  power  and  love. 
In  the  freshness  of  the  morn,  mother, 

In  the  radiance  of  the  noon. 
In  the  stilluess  of  the  twilight  hour. 

In  night's  pale  and  silent  moon. 

In  the  mountain's  lofty  peak,  mother. 

In  the  floweret's  modest  grace, 
In  each  I  view  the  hand  of  God ; 

Through  all.  His  love  I  trace. 
Oh  !  these  are  blissful  thoughts,  mother; 

But  I  know  more  blissful  still — 
He  has  prepared  a  home  in  heaven 

For  those  who  do  His  will. 

Should  I  never  taste  again,  mother, 

The  joys  I  love  so  well ; 
Should  I  never  rove  the  hill's  smooth  turf. 

Or  repose  in  the  mossy  dell ; 
There  are  joys  more  pure  than  these,  mother, 

There  are  pleasures  all  divine  ;  — 
When  I  pass  away  from  earthly  scenes, 

Such  pleasures  may  be  mine. 

Then  oh  !  mourn  not  for  me,  mother. 

Should  health  no  more  return  ; 
You  will  raise  your  hopes  above,  beyond 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 
I  hear  a  warning  voice,  mother  ; 

That  voice  is  from  on  high  ; 
It  calleth  me,  in  gentle  tones. 

To  Immortality. 


BE  TRUE. 

Thou  must  be  true  thyself 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldat  teach  ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach  ! 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  f^^ed  ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  coble  creed. 

— Ilijmns  of  Faith  and  IIopi'. 


PLANT  FERTILIZATION. 

A.  S.  Wilson,  who  sometime  distinguished 
himself  by  proving  that  the  seed  of  LoUum 
temulentum,  or  Darnel  grass,  was  entirely 
harmless,  though  for  many  hundred  years  it 
had   been  charged   with  communicating  a 
poisonous  principle  to  wheat  flour,  contributes 
a  very  interesting  article  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  (Feb- 
10th)  on  the  fertilization  of  the  grasses,  in 
which  he  places  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  in 
oats,  wheat,  rye  and  barley  fertilization  does 
take  place  before  the  flower  opens.    The  pro- 
cess of  fertilization,  he  says,  may  be  accelera- 
ted by  art ;  and  the  growth  of  the  stamens, 
opening  to  the  flower,  and  discharge  of  the 
pollen  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena 
in  Nature,  and  can  be  readily  seen  by  good 
eyes  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  When 
the  flower   is  mature,    handling   the  grass 
spike  causes  the  valves  of  the  flower  to  open. 
He  says  he  has  seen  eleven  rye  florets  throw 
out  their  bright  yellow  anthers  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  by  simply  drawing   the  spike 
through  the  hand.    Bringing  a  cut  spike  into 
a  warm  room  has  the  same  effect.    The  force 
used  in  opening  is  considerable.     He  has 
seen  a  floret  from  the  common  Darnel  grass 
held  apart  from  the  rachis  by  a  tension  which 
counterbalances  110  grains.  When  the  flower 
is  ready  for  fertilization  the  stamens  grow 
with  tremendous  rapidity.    In  a  barley  floret 
they  grow  so  fast  that  if  the  growth  was  con- 
tinued at  the  same  rate  for  an  hour,  the 
stamens  would  be  six  inches  long.    As  soon, 
however,  as  they  have  risen  half  way  up  the 
little  green  cups  which  constitute  the  flower, 
the  anthers  burst  and  the  pollen  is  scattered  in 
every  direction.    The  whole  article  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.     As  "  grass  "  is  such  an 
extensive  idea  and  affords  such  a  great  number 
of  species,  many  of  which  are  unknown  in 
England,  our  American  observers  may  have 
a  great  field  for  discovery  before  them  the 
present  season,  as  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  behaviour  of  any  two  species  is,  in  respect 
to  the  manner  of  growth  and  fertilization, 
exactly  the  same. 
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IS- O  TICKS. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  16,  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"      "     Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

"      "     Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"      "     Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
Friends  in  the  city  who  may  incline  to  attend  the 
Whitemarsh  Meeting,  can  take  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  :rom  Berks  and  American  streets,  at 
2  P.  M.,  for  Fort  Washington  Station,  which  is  near 
the  meeting-house. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  commences  on  31st  inst.,  and  letters 
have  been  received  cordially  inviting  any  who  feel 
interested  in  attending  that  or  the  First-day  School 
Conference,  held  during  that  week  (commencing 
on  the  evening  of  31st)  to  do  so.  Those  from  the 
East,  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  stop  at 
Wheeling;  those  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Port- 
land or  Bridgeport.  As  Friends  live  some  distance 
from  these  srations,  early  notice  should  be  sent  to 
Mercy  J.  Griffith,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  or  Isaac  T. 
Morris,  Harrisville,  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  As  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  for  those  from  the  East  to 
go  in  company,  such  will  please  forward  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  office  of  Friends^  Intelli- 
gencer^ 706  Arch  street,  as  early  as  they  can  make 
convenient. 


I X  E  m:  s. 

Some  specimens  of  English  laces  were  shown  at 
the  South  Kensington  exhibition  this  year,  the 
thread  of  which  cost  $800  per  pound.  Much  of 
this  thread  had  to  be  wasted,  not  being  sufficently 
perfect.  The  threads  of  these  and  other  laces  are 
so  attenuated  that  the  slightest  motion  in  the  air 
foils  the  worker,  and  even  when  this  is  impercept- 
ible a  north  wind  has  the  same  effect.  So  gossamer- 
like are  some  of  the  filaments  that  the  separate 
threads  are  almost  undistinguishable  to  the  naked 
eye  unless  backed  by  color. 

The  new  school  law  of  California  makes  it  obli- 
gatory upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  betAveen  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Parents  and  guardians 
failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has  received  a  commission 
from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  proceed  to  his  do- 
minions for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  extent  of 
coast  (about  5,000  miles)  from  Pernambuco  to 
Campos,  with  a  view  of  developing  harbors  and  of 
mapping  out  such  lines  of  railway  as  may  be  con- 
ducive to  the  extension  of  trade  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  America. 

Another  Parliament  has  followed  the  good  exam- 
ple afforded  by  the  legislatures  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Italy,  in  reference  to  International  Arbitra- 
tion. A  motion,  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  and  Signor  Manciui,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Swedish  legislature  at  Stockholm,  and 
carried  by  a  majority.  This  affords  another  highly 
satisfactory  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
work  and  object  of  the  Peace  Societies  can  no 
loDger  be  stigmatized  as  mere  Utopian  dreams 
No'.hing  is  more  practically  rtal  than  the  action  of 
the  great  representative  councils  of  natiocs.  Wen- 


dell Phillips,  the  great  American  orator,  once  said 
of  the  Temperance  Reform,  "If  you  want  it  to  at- 
tract attention  and  make  progress,  manage  to 
bring  it  before  the  courts  of  law  in  some  form, 
either  by  prosecutions  of  the  chief  agents  of  public 
demoralization,  or  otherwise.  Then  you  will  se- 
cui "  discussion  and  attention  everywhere."  The 
remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  introduction 
of  great  reforms  before  national  parliaments.  The 
utmost  degree  of  publicity  and  attention  is  thus  se- 
cured. And  even  where  the  success  of  the  desired 
object  is  not  thus  at  once  attained,  yet  it  gains  an 
amount  of  respect  and  influential  examina; ion,, 
which,  in  the  case  of  any  intrinsically  reasonable 
subject,  cannot  but  be  highly  auxiliary  and  benefi- 
cial to  its  ultimate  triumph. — The  Herald  of  Peace. 

The  first  Old  Catholic  synod,  held  at  Bonn,  seems 
to  hare  accomplished  some  good  work.  The  salva- 
tion of  a  person  was  pronounced  to  rest  with  him- 
self ;  not  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  priest.  The  Jesuit 
practice  of  getting  at  secrets  through  the  confes- 
sional was  severely  condemned  The  mere  publish- 
ing of  one's  sins,  and  the  forgiveness  of  a  priest,, 
were  declared  to  be  useless.  As  to  fasting,  the 
matter  was  left  with  the  individual  conscience,  to 
be  determined  by  personal  and  other  circumstances. 
A  desire  was  expressed  to  have  the  Church  Service 
in  the  language  of  the  people  instead  of  Latin. — 
Lihiral  Christian. 

An  admirable  plan  is  in  preparation  for  extend- 
ing the  advantages  of  Vassar  College  to  youn^ 
women  of  high  character  and  of  the  best  natural 
abilities,  to  whom  thorough  academical  culture 
would  be  invaluable,  but  who  have  not  the  means 
to  obtain  it.  The  details  of  the  plan,  we  believe, 
are  not  finally  determined  upon  ;  but  they  will  be 
formed  with  a  view  of  giving  specific  direction  to 
the  benevolence  of  persons  inclined  to  help  those 
who  specially  deserve  help.  The  sum  of  about  five 
thousand  dollars  would  endow  a  single  scholarship, 
to  be  called  by  such  name  as  its  founder  shall 
choose,  and  to  communicate  its  benefits  through  all 
coming  time  to  such  young  women  as  may  be  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  American  colleges  have 
hitherto  greatly  neglected  the  matter  of  endowed 
scholarships,  fellowships,  etc.,  and  this  project  at 
Vassar  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. —  Christian 
Union. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  recently  been  making 
some  experiments  upon  the  "acoustic  trarsparency 
of  the  atmosphere,"  or  its  power  of  transmitting 
sound  under  different  conditions,  and  has  been  led 
to  some  curious  and  important  results.  The  most 
remarkable  one  (and  it  was  entirely  unexpected)  is 
this:  that  a  cloud  of  vapor,  uncondensed,  and^ 
therefore,  entirely  invisible,  obstructs  the  transmis- 
sion of  sound  incomparably  xiici-'^-  than  a  visible 
cloud  of  droplets  formed  by  the  condposation  of  the 
vapor.  Thus,  during  a  fog,  the  aiv  is  vastly  more 
transparent  to  sound  than  just  before  its  formation 
or  immediately  after  its  clearing  up.  While  the  fog 
lasts  the  water  is  in  the  form  of  minute  drops, 
which  do  little  mischief.  Before  and  after,  it  is  in 
the  form  cf  invisible  vapor,  and  then  powerfully  ob- 
structs the  sonorous  vibrations,  sometimes,  as  in 
one  case  instanced,  reflecting  a  portion  of  the  sound 
so  strongly  as  to  produce  a  clear  echo,  seeming 
to  come  from  mid- air  without  any  perceptible 
cause.  The  clearness  of  the  weather,  therefore,  is 
no  indication  of  distance  to  which  a  sound  can  be 
heard.  In  fact,  for  various  reasons,  in  cloudy 
weather  sounds  are,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  be 
heard  the  farthest. — The  Methodist. 


mmm  intelligencer. 

"  TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  J    FOR  SHE  18  THY  LIFE. 
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A  memorial  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting  con- 
cerning our  beloved  friend  Martha  Irish, 


She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Titus  (members  of  the  Society  of  Friends), 
and  was  born  at  Cornwall,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  the  4th  of  Second  month,  1789. 

Being  trained  by  pious  parents,  as  she  grew 
in  years  she  grew  in  grace,  and  when  she 
reached  womanhood  she  strove  to  exemplify 
those  Christian  testimonies  professed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

So  consistent  were  her  early  life  and  con- 
versation, that  she  was  successively  appointed 
to  fill  the  station  of  Clerk  to  the  Preparative, 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  a  service 
which  she  performed  to  quite  advanced  age. 

In  the  year  18 1 6  she  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage engagement  with  our  friend  David  Irish, 
of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting,  Quaker  Hill, 
Duchesi  County,  N.  Y.,  at  which  place  she 
continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of 
her  long  and  useful  life. 

She  viewed  the  selling  and  holding  of  human 
beings  as  slaves,  to  be  very  inconsistent,  cruel 
and  unjust,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity. 

When  young  she  witnessed  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  slaves  by  public  auction,  and  this 
circumstance  undoubtedly  strengthened  her 
feelings  of  repugnance  towards  this  iniquitous 
system. 


In  riper  years  she  was  many  times  led  to 
question  the  propriety  of  paying  the  master 
for  the  product  of  his  slave's  labor,  lest  by  so 
doing  she  might  become  a  participator  in  his 
injustice. 

Although,  for  a  season,  no  way  clearly 
opened  for  carrying  these  views  into  practical 
effect,  yet  subsequently  her  circumstances  in 
this  respect  were  changed,  and  she  was  en- 
abled to  bear  an  uncompromising  practical 
protest  against  one  man's  claiming  property 
in  his  fellow- man,  by  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  the  product  of  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  to 
this  testimony  she  remained  faithful  to  the 
end. 

A  few  years  after  becoming  a  member  of 
Oblong  Monthly  Meeting,  she  was  appointed 
to  the  responsible  station  of  Elder. 

A  fitness  for  this  office,  she  believed,  was 
only  to  be  acquired  by  seeking  the  same 
Divine  power  and  guidance,  by  which  the 
true  and  faithful  gospel  minister  is  instructed 
and  actuated.  Such  were  her  watchful  care 
and  concern  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  that 
she  was  continued  in  it  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

She  several  times  filled  the  station  of  Over- 
seer, and  was  frequently  called  to  serve  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  other  capacities,  in  all 
of  which  she  manifested  a  lively  engagement 
for  the  preservation  of  harmony  and  good 
order  in  the  Society,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  discipline  in  the  authority  of  truth.  She 
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desired  that  offenders  might  be  treated  with 
in  the  persuasive  language  of  restoring  love, 
knowing  that  truth  is  stronger  than  error, 
and     love  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

When  women  were  admitted,  with  the  same 
privileges  as  men,  to  membership  in  the  Rep 
resentative  Committee  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  New  York,  it  gave  her  much  relief  and 
satisfaction,  as  she  believed  that  the  proper 
exercise  of  talents  promoted  growth  and  use 
fulness  no  less  in  woman  than  in  man. 

While  she  was  careful  to  guard  against 
tale-bearing  and  detraction,  she  shrank  not, 
on  suitable  occasions,  from  rebuking  evil  and 
injustice,  even  though  they  had  the  sanction 
of  the  civil  law.  One  instance  may  be  cited 
as  follows : 

She  one  day  saw  a  girl  sitting  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  a  wagon  near  a  store  kept  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  sold  liquor.  In- 
•quiry  being  made  of  the  girl  what  sbe  was 
waiting  for,  she  replied,  for  her  father,  who 
presently  appeared  from  the  store  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  Our  faithful  friend 
Martha  soon  went  to  the  store  (accompanied 
by  her  husband),  not  to  purchase  goods,  but 
as  a  religious  duty  to  deliver  a  heartfelt 
message.  Finding  none  in  but  the  Justice  and 
his  wife,  the  opportunity  was  favorable,  and 
she  laid  before  them  in  a  clear,  forcible,  but 
calm  H'anner  the  iniquity  of  thus  furnishing 
liquor  to  such  persons  as  he  knew  had  lost  the 
power  of  self  control.  Thus  it  seemed  to  be 
her  concern,  when  admonition  and  rebuke 
were  called  for,  to  place  them  where  they 
justly  belonged,  and  having  performed  her 
duty,  to  leave  the  issue  in  the  hope  that  all 
would  be  well. 

To  her  husband  she  was  a  loving  and  ever 
ready  adviser,  and  helpmeet,  and  to  all  her 
acquaintance  an  excellent  example  of  indus- 
try, economy  and  charity.  To  her  children 
she  was  a  most  tender  mother;  in  their 
younger  years  combining  with  this  tenderness, 
a  wise  firmness  and  decision,  that  insured  their 
respect  and  love. 

She  was  especially  watchful  in  guarding 
them  against  the  vain  customs  and  fashions 
of  the  world,  and  from  violating  any  of  our 
Christian  testimonies.  Although  careful  in 
training  her  children  to  practice  industry  and 
economy,  she  considered  it  an  indispensable 
duty  to  habituate  them  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  regular  attendance  of  all  our 
meetings.  She  was  concerned  not  merely  to 
preserve  the  form  of  religion,  but  to  cultivate 
its  power  and  eflScacy  in  all  who  came  within 
her  influence. 

She  often  expressed  her  regret  at  the  ex- 
travagance and  display  which  not  only  marks 
the  manner  of  living  at  the  present  day,  but 
is  even  exhibited  at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 


So  great  was  her  concern  in  this  particular, 
that  she  requested  that  her  own  coflSn  might 
be  made  as  plainly  as  possible — of  pine. 

Her  desire  to  accept  and  submit  cheerfully, 
no  less  to  the  cloudy  days  of  life,  than  to  those 
of  bright  sunshine  as  coming  from  a  kind 
Father's  hand,  was  often  evinced  by  her  re- 
marks in  times  of  deep  proving  and  trials,  and 
the  reverent  recognition  of  her  many  blessings 
she  at  one  time  expressed,  during  a  season  of 
severe  illness,  by  repeating  these  lines  : 
"  A  thousand  precious  gifts. 

My  daily  thanks  employ. 
And  not  the  least,  a  cheerful  heart 

To  taste  those  gifts  with  joy." 

She  was  a  remarkable  admirer  of  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  visible  creation,  from  which 
she  derived  lessons  of  deep  instruction,  recog- 
nizing therein  the  hand  of  Almighty  Power. 

She  never  had  a  very  strong  constitution, 
and  though  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
of  her  life  her  health  was  quite  delicate,  still 
she  continued  as  she  had  always  been,  re- 
markable for  her  perseverance  in  attending 
all  our  religious  'meetings.  Only  five  days 
before  her  death  she  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  held  in  the  Valley,  a  distance  of  four 
and  one  half  miles  from  her  home. 

Notwithstanding  her  great  bodily  infirmity, 
she  remarked  on  her  return,  that  she  felt  her- 
self none  the  worse  for  this  effort. 

Evidence  of  gradually  increasing  weakness 
soon  appeared,  upon  which  she  calmly  re- 
marked it  was  to  be  her  last  sickness. 

She  complained  of  no  severe  pain,  but  gave 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  perfect  resigna- 
tion. The  day  before  her  death  she  said  to 
her  husband,  *'We  must  part;"  and  a  few 
hours  previous  to  her  close  remarked,  "she 
could  see  nothing  in  her  way." 

Retaining  her  senses  perfectly,  she  quietly, 
at  the  age  of  84  years,  yielded  up  her  spirit 
on  the  22d  of  Second  month,  1873,  and,  we 
believe  "she  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  that  city 
whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates 
are  praise."  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month 
her  remains  were  taiiei^  to  Oblong  Meeting- 
house,' where  a  solemn  meeting  was  held, 
during  which  several  testimonies  were  borne 
to  the^universality  ana  efficacy  of  that  Divine 
Power  in  which  her  trust  had  been  placed, 
and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  survivors 
might  be  encouraged  to  profit  by  her  example 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  a  like  peaceful  and 
glorious  close. 

On  behalf  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting. 

Elihu  Wing,  |  ^^^^^ 
Mary  J.  Wing,  ^ 


Prayer  was  not  invented,  it  was  born  with 
the  first  sigh,  the  first  joy,  the  first  sorrow  of 
the  human  heart. 
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For  Friends' Intelligencer. 
DRESS. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  a  public  journal  that 
Sias  moral  courage  sufficient  to  speak  out  upon 
the  extravagance  of  dress.  The  article 
headed  "  Worse  than  ever,"  attracted  my  at- 
tention. I  feel  as  though  it  was  time  that 
Friends'  should  hold  to  their  testimony  against 
all  superfluous  dress,  particularly  in  Friends' 
boarding-schools.  I  regret  that  the  good 
seed  sown  by  our  dear  departed  ancestors 
should  have  fallen  among  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  the  world,  and  thus  suffered  a  loss 
that  is  now  so  widely  felt.  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  attended  at  Friends'  "  Nine  Partners  " 
boarding-school,  how  beautiful  was  the  dis- 
cipline, both  in  regard  to  dress  and  manners. 
There  was  no  extravagance ;  all  wore  plain 
and  simple  attire ;  they  studied  the  adornment 
of  the  mind !  How  changed  !  They  are  now 
allowed  to  use  the  plural  you,  and  address 
each  other  as  Miss  and  Master.  It  is  hard 
to  distinguish  a  Friends'  school  from  that  of 
the  public. 

I  am  an  old-fashioned  Quaker  ;  I  am  bound 
to  no  sectarian  party;  am  to  no  sect  confined. 
My  brethren  are  all  mankind;  I  wish  to  exalt 
the  good,  let  every  ism  fall.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  article  published  in  the 
Second  month's  Intelligencer  upon  dress,  and 
am  pleased  to  see  you  are  not  weary  in  speak- 
ing against  that  extravagance.  Those  that 
are  blessed  with  abundance  should  set  the 
•example  that  the  less  fortunate  in  this  world's 
goods  might  be  induced  to  follow.  Human 
nature  is  weak  ;  the  youthful  mind  is  easily 
"drawn  away  to  adorn  the  frail  body  to  the 
injury  of  the  health  and  unfitting  them  to  be- 
come wives  and  mothers.  I  thank  my  Heav- 
enly Father  that  I  had  dear,  good  Quaker 
parents  ;  my  dear  mother  would  say  to  me, 

none  will  ask  thee,  when  thou  art  grown, 
what  thou  wore  when  young."  I  was  brought 
iip  in  plain  dres3.  All  my  ancestors,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  were  Friends. 
My  mind  is  drawn  out  more  particularly  to 
the  discipline  in  Friends'  schools  where  the 
young  mind  is  easily  influenced  and  princi- 
ples made  lasting.  "  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree's  inclined."  A  great  responsibility  rests 
^pon  the  officers  of  schools.  They  take  the 
place  of  parents  ;  possibly  more  children  are 
placed  under  their  care  at  critical  ages,  just 
coming  into  woman  and  manhood,  to  be  edu- 
cated that  they  may  become  useful  citizens. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a 
uniform  school'dress.  No  jewelry  should  be 
allowed,  neither  flowers  nor  feathers  ;  a  simple 
and  convenient  bonnet ;  long  trains  to  dresses 
should  be  abandoned,  and  those  unbecoming 
camels' -backs.  What  a  deformity!  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  epistle  read  at  New 


York  Yearly  Meeting  from  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  contained  many  valu- 
able and  treasured  thoughts. 

A  Reader  op  Your  Valuarle  Paper. 

Duchess  county,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  Genesee 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  : 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed 
by  your  sub-committee  to  visit  the  Santee 
Sioux  Indian  Agency,  in  Nebraska,  "  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  Agent;  see  that 
the  money  placed  at  his  disposal  as  well  as 
other  property  has  been  properly  applied  and 
accounted  for ;  to  observe  his  general  man- 
agement of  affairs ;  to  inquire  after  each  em- 
ploye, with  a  view  to  finding  out  his  or  her 
fitness  for  the  position  they  occupy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the 
duties  confided  to  them  ;  in  a  general  manner 
to  look  after  the  workings  of  Friends  at  the 
Agency ;  to  make  such  suggestions  and  ren- 
der such  advice  as  in  their  judgment  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high  trust  confided  to  Friends 
in  the  oversight  of  a  much  injured  people," 
report  as  follows : 

"  In  the  early  part  of  Fifth-month  last  we 
proceeded  to  fulfil  our  appointment,  arriving 
on  the  reservation  the  1 0th  of  the  month, 
aud  leaving  the  21st.  We  went  by  the  way 
of  Omaha,  spending  nearly  two  days  with 
Superintendent  Barclay  White,  who  received 
us  very  kindly,  and  appeared  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  us  all  the  information  in  his 
possession.  With  his  assistance  we  went  over 
some  of  the  accounts  of  the  Santee  Agency, 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  he  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
Agent,  saying  that  at  none  of  the  Agencies 
in  his  charge  were  the  affairs  better  or  more 
economically  managed. 

*'  We  -have  spoken,  and  shall  continue  to 
speak  of  the  place  where  the  Indians  are 
located  as  their  'Reservation,'  but  it  seems 
right,  here  to  say  that  it  is  not,  in  a  proper 
sense  a  reservation  at  all,  not  having  been 
secured  to  them  by  treaty  stipulations.  The 
President  withdrew  it  from  entry  and  sale  to 
white  men,  removing  some  who  had  already 
settled  there,  and  located  the  Indians  on  the 
land.  Should  the  President  at  any  time  with- 
draw his  prohibition,  all  the  land  not  already 
allotted  to  the  Indians,  could  be  taken  up  by 
white  men.  The  land  which  has  already  been 
allotted  to  these  Indians  is  secured  to  them 
on  the  records  of  the  Land  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  likelihood 
that  this  will  be  done  while  the  present 
Executive  remains  in  power,  but  great  eflTorts 
are  being  made  by  some  of  the  people  of 
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Nebraska  to  bring  it  about.  Should  they  at 
any  time  succeed  in  inducing  the  President  to 
withdraw  the  prohibition,  the  effect  on  the 
Indians  would  be  disastrous. 

"Even  now  the  Agent,  who  is  active  and 
untiring  in  his  efforts,  has  not  succeeded  in 
stopping  entirely  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
Indians,  and  with  unprincipled  men  settled 
on  the  reservation  it  would  be  impossible. 

"  We  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  number 
who  have  not  applied  for  land  but  are  entitled 
to  it,  but  both  the  Agent  and  Farmer  say  it 
is  small,  and  they  give  as  a  reason  for  not 
applying  for  it  that  they  think  of  crossing 
the  river  into  Dakota  and  taking  up  land 
there.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
about  seventy  families  have  done  so,  and  are 
doing  well,  having  become  citizens,  and  many 
of  them  voting  at  the  last  election.  The 
reservation  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river,  extending  back  an  average 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  is  twelve  miles 
wide,  making  four  whole  townships  and  two 
fractional  ones,  and  containing  about  115,- 
200  acres.  The  accompanying  diagram  of 
the  reservation,  prepared  by  George  Truman, 
the  farmer,  will  show  the  location  of  the 
Indians  on  their  lands.  The  land  on  the 
river,  suitable  for  cultivation,  known  as  the 
'  Missouri  Bottoms,'  has  all  been  allotted  and 
is  mostly  very  good,  but  in  some  places  is 
rather  sandy.  Above  this  bottom  land  is 
what  is  called  a  bench,  which  is  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  higher,  and  on  which  the  Agency 
buildings  and  Mission  houses  are  situated, 
and  which  extends  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  is  very  fertile.  The  rest  of  the  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  is  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  creeks  which  run  through  the  reserva- 
tion. The  Bazille  creek  is  the  largest  of 
these,  coming  from  the  south  and  falling  into 
the  Missouri  river  near  the  west  line  of  the 
reservation,  with  a  branch  coming  from  the 
east.  On  this  creek  is  the  grist  mill,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Agency,  and  here  we  found 
the  best  land  and  the  best  improved  farms  on 
the  Agency.  Much  the  largest  part  of  the 
reservation  is  composed  of  what  is  called 
'Missouri  Bluffs,'  high,  steep  hills,  entirely 
unlit  for  cultivation,  but  good  for  pasturage, 
though  destitute  of  wood  and  water.  We 
have  thus  endeavored  to  show  where  and  how 
the  Indians  are  located,  before  describing  the 
situation  in  which  we  found  them. 

"On  arriving  at  the  Agency,  the  Agent, 
Joseph  Webster,  and  all  the  employes  showed 
us  the  greatest  kindness,  and  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  forward  the  object  for  which  we 
had  come.  The  Agent  having  sent  the  Gov- 
ernment Interpreter  to  Omaha  with  some  In- 
dians, as  witnesses  to  procure  the  indictment 
of  persons  who  had  been  selling  liquor  on  the 


reservation,  to  Indians,  very  kindly  detailed 
Joseph  Steer,  the  blacksmith  of  the  Agency,, 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Da- 
kota language,  and  had  been  longer  with  the 
Indians  than  any  other  person  there,  to  accom- 
pany us  in  visiting  them.  Until  Friends  had 
the  control  of  the  Agency,  the  Indians  were 
all  or  nearly  all  collected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Agency  buildings,  depending- 
altogether  on  the  rations  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  doing  little  or  nothing  on  the- 
land  for  their  own  support.  Now  they  are 
settled  over  the  reservation  wherever  there  is- 
wood  and  water,  some  of  their  settlements 
being  as  much  as  fifteen  miles  from  the  Agency. 
This  makes  the  visiting  of  them  a  far  more 
laborious  but  much  pleasanter  task. 

"  We  first  visited  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Agency,  among^ 
others  that  of  Iron  Elk,  one  of  their  head 
men,  and  once  considered  to  be  a  great  ora- 
tor, but  now,  owing  to  ill  health  and  partial 
blindness,  not  taking  an  active  part  in  their 
affairs.  We  endeavored  to  encourage  them 
in  having  their  children  educated  in  the  Gov- 
ernment school  and  in  the  English  language^ 
and  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  having: 
one  established  where  they  would  be  instructed 
in  it,  as  the  missionaries  have  heretofore  taught 
them  altogether  in  the  Dakota  language. 

"  The  substance  of  what  he  said  and  also 
of  what  was  said  by  Paul  Abraham,  a  deacon 
in  the  Congregational  church,  whom  we  like- 
wise visited,  was  taken  down  by  Joseph  Steer 
and  is  appended  in  this  report.  We  visited 
the  settlements  up  and  down  the  Missouri 
from  the  Agency  and  those  on  Lost  Creek^ 
Cook's  Creek,  Bazille  Creek  and  East  Bazille, 
some  houses  on  the  latter  as  much  as  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Agency.f 

"We  found  the  Indians  very  generally,, 
both  men  and  women,  planting  corn,  but 
mostly  in  small  patches,  some  of  them  plant- 
ing several  of  these. 

"The  small-pox  last  fall  prevented  them 
from  plowing  much  then,  and  was  a  great 
discouragement,  consequL-?>t,ly  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  sown  this  spring ;  but  the 
Agent  and  the  Farmer  both  said,  and  we 
could  see  for  ourselves,  that  they  were  trying 
to  plant  all  the  corn  they  could. 

"The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  vis- 
ited the  Agency  last  fall,  and  directed  that 
the  land  which  had  been  worked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment employes  should  be  allotted  among 
the  Indians,  which  has  been  done  accordingly, 
and  they  are  now  cultivating  it. 

"  It  seems  hard  work  for  them  to  break  up 
their  land  in  the  first  place,  but  when  once 
broken  they  have  no  difficulty  in  working  it,, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  them  could 
they  have  some  more  broken  for  them.  The 
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•Commissioner  also  told  them  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  year  (30th  of  Sixth  month) 
the  Government  would  stop  giving  them  any 
rations,  but  he  promised  them  oxen,  lumber- 
wagons,  and  harness  for  their  ponies.  He 
accordingly  sent  them  at  that  time,  forty- 
three  wagons,  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  fifty  cows, 
twenty  sets  of  harnes?,  and  there  has  been 
"distributed  among  them  in  all,  about  one 
hundred  wagons,  seventy-five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  a  number  of  sets  of  harness.  These  have 
•been  of  great  service  to  them  to  work  their, 
land,  draw  the  materials  for  their  fences 
(which  before  they  had  been  obliged  to  carry 
on  their  backs),  and  take  home  their  rations. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Agent  that  the 
entire  withdrawal  of  their  rations  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Indians, 'and  might 
■cause  many  of  them  to  leave  the  reservation, 
although  he  approved  of  a  reduction  in  the 
:a,mount.  He  thought  that  pork,  tobacco, 
soap,  coffee,  sugar  and  salt  could  be  discon- 
tinued entirely,  and  that  the  rations  of  flour 
and  meat  might  be  reduced.  On  making 
these  representations  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  he  concluded  to  allow  them 
;Something,  but  the  amount  was  not  known 
when  we  were  there.  At  a  council  held  with 
the  Indians  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month,  the 
Agent  informed  them  of  this,  and  they  ap- 
peared much  pleased  to  hear  they  were  to  be 
.-allowed  something  from  the  Government. 

"  The  clothing  which  will  be  issued  to  them 
this  year,  will  be  in  the  piece  instead  of  ready- 
-made as  heretofore.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  clothing  asked  for  is  $5,442.85.  Last 
year  the  cost  of  clothing  was  $15,521.42,  We 
attended  the  weekly  issue  of  provisions,  and 
the  amount  given,  to  each  Indian,  great  and 
iSmall,  was  five  pounds  of  beef,  three  pounds 
of  flour,  and  one  half  pound  of  sugar;  and 
nothing  else  was  issued  at  that  time,  although 
in  addition  to  these  they  previously  had  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  soap  and  salt,  which  had  been 
"discontinued. 

"  While  at  the  Agency  we  endeavored  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  there,  visiting  them  in  diflTer- 
•ent  parts  of  the  reservation,  at  their  houses. 
These  are  built  of  logs,  with  a  board  floor 
;and  what  is  called  a  dirt  roof ;  this  is  made 
by  covering  the  rafters  with  boards  on  which 
they  put  tarred  sheathing  paper,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  dirt. 
The  Indians  put  up  the  logs  for  themselves, 
and  the  Agent  furnishes  them  with  flooring, 
boards  for  the  roof,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, also  a  bedstead,  a  cupboard  and  a  cook- 
(ing  stove.  Some  that  we  visited  were  neat, 
clean  and  comfortable,  giving  evidence  of 
good  housekeeping,  while  others  were  filthy 
.and  in  much  disorder.   The  men  appeared  to 


have  adopted  the  usual  kind  of  citizens'  dress, 
while  the  women  adhere  to  the  blanket  or 
shawl  as  a  covering  for  the  head. 

"  Several  that  we  talked  with  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  their  children  educated  in  the 
Government  school  and  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  this  school  has  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances to  encounter.  Just  before  it  was 
opened,  thirteen  or  fourteen  boys  of  a  suit- 
able age  to  attend  it  were  taken  from  the 
Agency  to  the  Mission  school  at  the  Yankton 
Agency,  nearly  fifty  miles  west,  and  among 
Indians  said  to  be  far  less  civilized  than  the 
Santee  Sioux ;  still,  if  the  Government  sup- 
ports the  school,  by  making  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation to  carry  it  on,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  it  will  succeed^  It  has  the  support  and 
CO  operation  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Agent.  The  matron  in  charge  seems  well 
fitted  for  the  place,  and  active  in  her  efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  position 
of  laundress  and  nurse  were  unfilled,  and  that 
of  cook  only  temporarily  supplied  when  we 
were  there.  It  had  been  recently  opened,  and 
the  employes  necessarily  lacked  experience, 
but  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
pupils  in  the  short  time  we  stayed. 

"  The  Government  has  put  up  a  good  build- 
ing for  the  school,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
$8,000,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  suf- 
fer it  to  fail  for  the  want  of  the  small  appro- 
priation necessary  to  carry  it  on  ;  but  at  the 
last  account  they  had  had  no  notice  that  any 
had  been  made.  The  school  is  intended  for 
forty  pupils,  twenty  of  each  sex.  At  its 
opening  there  were  present  twelve  boys  and 
six  girls.  When  we  were  there  they  num- 
bered seven  boys  and  eight  girls,  some  of  the 
boys  having  been  taken  out  to  assist  in  plant- 
ing corn.  It  looks  as  if  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  might  be  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
attendance.  Since  our  return  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  number  of  boys  was  again 
twelve,  and  the  Agent  thought  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  whole  number 
intended  when  they  were  fully  prepared  to 
receive  them. 

"  Julia  Kester,  the  young  woman  who  went 
out  with  us  as  Village  Matron,  visited  the 
Indians  with  us  on  the  reservation,  and  when 
we  left  was  ready  to  commence  her  duties. 
She  had  been  provided  with  a  house  at  the 
Agency,  where  the  Indian  women  could  come 
to  her  for  instructions  in  sewing  and  the  va- 
rious branches  of  housekeeping,  and  by  a 
letter  received  since  we  returned  we  learn 
that  she  has  commenced  visiting  the  Indians 
at  their  houses.  There  is  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies that  can  be  reached  without  difficulty 
by  walking  from  the  Agency,  but  there  are 
many  that  are  settled  at  various  distances  off*, 
up  to  fifteen  miles.  These  it  would  be  impos- 
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sible  for  her  to  visit  on  foot  or  alone,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Barclay- 
White,  we  requested  Agent  Webster,  in  his 
estimates  for  the  coming  year,  to  include  a 
pony  for  her  use  and  for  the  pay  of  an  Indian 
woman  who  can  speak  the  English  language, 
and  a  pony  for  her  to  accompany  the  matron 
in  her  more  distant  visits.  He  promised  to 
do  so,  but  whether  they  will  be  granted  he 
thought  somewhat  doubtful.  If  they  should 
not  be,  her  usefulness  will  be  much  impaired 
by  the  want  of  them.  In  visiting  the  Indians 
at  their  houses,  we  saw  in  many  of  them  the 
benefit  they  had  received  from  the  labors  of 
the  former  Matron,  in  the  nice  patchwork 
bed  quilts  and  other  evidences  of  good  house- 
keeping  

"  George  Truman,  the  farmer,  has  an  ardu- 
ous duty  to  perform,  his  business  bringing 
him  in  close  contact  with  the  Indians,  show- 
ing him  their  ignorance,  indolence  and  un- 
thriftiness.  We  think  that  both  by  example 
and  precept,  he  and  his  son,  John  Truman, 
the  assistant  farmer,  are  endeavoring  to  better 
their  condition  in  these  respects.  The  car- 
penter, Wra.  J.  Phillips,  has  been  detailed  by 
the  Agent  as  clerk,  it  being  impossible  for 
one  person  to  perform  all  that  is  required  of 
the  Agent,  there  being  no  provision  made  for 
a  clerk  ;  this  being  sanctioned  both  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Charles  Hill,  the  assistant 
carpenter,  has  three  apprentices  who  have 
become  quite  skillful  workmen,  capable  of 
doing  any  common  job  of  carpentry.  They 
were  busily  at  work  all  the  time  we  were 
there.  Joseph  H.  Steer,  the  blacksmith,  has 
been  longer  there  than  any  other  white  per- 
son. He  has  two  apprentices  who  are  both 
good  workmen,  and  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing in  that  line  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  do.  John  A.  Phillips,  the 
miller,  has  one  apprentice,  who  is  competent 
to  run  the  mill  when  everything  is  in  order, 
but  could  not  as  yet  take  the  charge  of  it.  He 
is  learning  to  dress  the  stones,  and  will  prob- 
ably before  long  be  master  of  the  business. 
The  position  of  miller  is  an  unpleasant  one, 
the  mill  being  ten  miles  or  more  from  the 
other  buildings  on  the  Agency,  making  it 
very  lonesome  for  him.  Of  the  other  em- 
ployes on  the  Agency,  aside  from  the  school. 
Dr.  Eagle,  the  physician,  and  James  H. 
Baskin,  the  interpreter,  we  can  only  say 
th(;ir  services  are  acceptable  to  the  Agent. 
From  all  that  we  could  see  or  learn  at  the 
Agency,  we  believe  that  the  Agent  and  all 
the  employes  are  working  together  in  har- 
mony for  the  good  of  the  Indians. 

About  one  year  ago  the  Superintendent 
received  notice  that  the  Northern  Superin- 
tendency  would  be  abolished,  and  to  close  up 


the  business  of  the  office,  as  the  Agents  who- 
had  reported  to  that  office  would  be  required  to- 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
direct.  From  some  cause  this  order  was 
revoked,  and  the  office  continued  for  another 
year. 

"  When  we  were  at  Omaha,  thei  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill  was  before  Congress,  and  the 
item  for  the  support  of  the  Omaha  superin- 
tendency  had  been  stricken  out.  Whether 
it  has  been  since  restored  we  do  not  know. 
Should  this  superintendency  be  abolished  it 
will  be  a  question  for  the  serious  consideration* 
of  Friends  whether  they  should  not  withdraw 
from  the  Santee  Agency.  The  Santee  Sioux 
are  the  only  tribe  of  the  great  Sioux  nation 
among  whom  Friends  have  an  Agency. 
There  has  been  for  many  years  two  missions 
established  among  them,  who,  although  not 
in  harmony  between  themselves,  are  not  pleased 
with  the  position  Friends  hold  on  the  Agency. 
Tne  place  of  Indian  Agent,  always  a  vexa- 
tious one,  would,  under  these  circumstances,, 
and  unsupported  by  the  superintendent,  be  a 
hard  one.  With  this  report  we  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  Agent  Webster  to  the^ 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  Ninth 
month  9th,  1873 ;  also  the  monthly  report  of 
the  same  to  the  same  for  Fourth  month,  1874,, 
together  with  the  reports  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployes for  the  same  month. 

"  Since  our  return  we  have  received  from 
the  farmer  the  report  of  the  planting  done  m 
6th  month,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Indians  have  planted  416  acres  of  corn,  46  of 
potatoes  and  36  of  other  vegetables.  We  were- 
pleased  to  find  that  they  kept  up  a  Friends^ 
meeting  on  first  days,  which  we  attended  with 
satisfaction,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  agency 
being  present ;  it  is  held  in  the  school  room. 
The  health  of  employes  and  Indians  was  good,, 
but  the  small  pox  made  fearful  ravages  among 
them  last  fall  ard  winter ;  the  number  of 
cases  were  151  and  ^he  deaths  73.  By  a  cen- 
sus taken  since  the  sickness  it  appears  that 
the  whole  number  of  Indians  is  834. 

*'  All  that  are  employed  on  the  Agency  ex- 
pressed the  belief,  that  an  earlier  visit  of 
Friends  would  have  prevented  some  of  the 
misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  as  well 
as  have  cemented  us  more  closely  in  feeling. 

"  The  total  expense  incurred  by  us  in  th& 
performance  of  this  service  is  $220.52. 

"  Charles  W.  Searing.. 
Jane  R  Searing." 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Gwynedd  on  the  6th  inst.  The  occasion  was 
one  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of 
the  harmony  that  prevailed.  This  spirit  of 
harmony  produced  a  feeling  of  great  satisfac- 
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tion  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  doubtless 
many,  who  were  present,  could  testify  to  the 
same. 

Our  Friends,  John  Parrish,  and  Edith 
Webster  and  Elizabeth  M.  Matthews,  with 
their  companion,  Levi  K.  Brown,  were  all  pres- 
ent with  minutes  from  their  respective  meet 
ings.  Some  individual  states  were  spoken  to, 
and  all  were  exhorted  to  keep  upon  the  watch- 
tower,  to  "seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found,"  and  to  renew  their  covenants  with 
Hini.  Samuel  J.  Levick  laid  before  the 
meeting  a  concern  to  visit,  on  a  religious 
account,  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
matter  seemed  a  weighty  one,  a  Friend  re- 
marking that  "  no  Minister  of  our  Society 
had  obtained  a  minute  to  visit  New  England 
for  more  than  jfifty  years."  After  earnest 
consideration  his  concern  was  very  fully 
united  with  and  a  minute  granted.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  practice  of  coming  late, 
and  allusion  was  also  made  to  the  fact  that 
each  year  we  find  some  vacant  places  on  as- 
sembling. After  the  usual  routine  of  busi- 
ness, the  meeting  closed  under  a  feeling  of 
considerable  solemnity.  E.  R. 

Gioynedd^  Eighth  mo.  Sth,  1874. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  36. 

During  the  present  month  ^SeventK),  the 
following  interesting  letter  has  been  received 
from  one  of  our  teachers  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
which  appears  to  be  a  summing  up  of  the 
present  entire  season. 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  the  usual 
monthly  report,  by  which  it  appears  the 
school  has  decreased  only  six  during  the  past 
month,  while  the  average  attendance  has 
kept  up  within  four.  Nearly  all  the  pupils 
read,  and  fifty  one  are  in  arithmetic. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  teachers  and 
pupils  still  maintain  a  commendable  interest 
in  the  schools,  and  that  their  standard,  in 
every  respect,  is  higher  than  we  usually  find 
amongst  the  Freedmen. 

J.  M.  E 

Phila.,  1th  mo.,  1874, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  7th  mo  ,  .874. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis :  Bear  Friend, — With  this 
month  closes  another  school  year.  It  has 
been  marked  by  nothing  of  unusual  occur 
reuce,  but  has  passed  pleasantly  and  success- 
fully as  former  years.  As  teachers,  we  have 
enjoyed  unusual  health,  neither  of  the  three 
having  lost  a  single  session  of  school  through 
sickness  (or  from  any  cause).  The  money 
pressure  has  been  felt  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop  last  year  left  many 
of  these  planters  on  a  small  scale,  with  k 


debt,  which  they  have  had  to  struggle  with 
this  year  in  addition  to  their  usual  labor  of 
planting.  This  mukes  some  poor,  and  less 
able  to  spare  their  children.  Others,  who 
have  been  in  a  measure  suc(?essful,  in  their 
greed  for  more,  like  many  parents  elsewhere 
as  well  as  here,  lose  sight  of  the  best  interests 
of  their  children,  and  either  detain  them  alto- 
gether, or  send  them  irregularly. 

Then,  again,  as  a  natural  result  of  great 
ignorance,  others  think  they  have  learning 
enough  if  they  can  read  and  write. 

These  are  son\e  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  contend  wiih,  but  in  spite  of  them  we 
have  a  well-attended  school.  It  is  divided 
into  six  classes.  The  highest,  or  advanced 
class,  as  we  term  it,  are  studying  arithmetic 
(decimal  fractions),  physical  geography,  ety- 
mology and  physiology.  There  are  three  pu- 
pils in  this  class,  and  two  of  them  (girls)  have 
walked  ten  miles  a  day  during  all  the  days 
and  months  it  has  taken  for  this  advancement. 
The  next,  our  first  class,  has  numbered  ten. 
These  study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  etymology.  The 
next  class  has  three  studies,  while  the  others, 
except  those  in  Primer,  study  reading,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic. 

So  you  will  see  we  have  quite  classes  enough 
to  occupy  our  time  very  fully,  and  make  us 
wish  sometimes  the  sessions  were  longer. 

The  first  of  Third  month  we  adopted  the 
plan  of  forming  a  ''Boll  of  Honor,"  upon 
which  the  names  of  those  whose  credit  for 
attendance,  deportment  and  scholarship  came 
up  to  a  certain  standard  each  month,  should 
appear.  The  standard  was  high,  and  but 
three  have  attained  to  it  every  month  out  of 
the  first  class  and  one  out  of  the  second. 

Nothing  but  unavoidable  absence  has  pre- 
vented the  two  girls  of  the  advanced  class 
from  reaching  the  mark.  Others  have  striven, 
and  some  have  succeeded  for  one  or  two 
months,  but  these  three  have  shown  great 
perseverance  and  self  control  in  holding  out 
to  the  end. 

The  industrial  department  has  become  a 
very  marked  feature  of  our  school.  The 
children  have  attained  to  considerable  skill 
in  basket-making  and  hat  plaiting.  A  large 
number  have  plaited  hats  for  themselves, 
which  really  do  them  and  their  teachers  great 
credit. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  Northern  friends 
have  favored  us  with  little  visits  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  which  we  have  eojoyed 
greatly.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  wehx^me 
all  who  feel  interested  in  us  or  our  work,  to 
our    home  by  the  sea." 

While  we  feel  thankful  that  we  have  been 
so  favored  with  health,  we  cannot  forget  the 
afl3iction  that  has  come  to  you  and  your 
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household.  Our  comfort  at  all  such  times  is 
in  the  thought  that  these  things  are  wisely 
ordered  by  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  our  First  day 
school,  of  which  we  still  have  control,  and 
which  is  composed  mostly  of  our  day  school 
pupils-  Here  we  have  one  hundred  registered 
names,  with  an  average  of  about  seventy  five. 
They  always  present  themselves  looking  neat 
and  clean,  with  smiling;  happy  faces,  and  we 
•enjoy  the  hour  spent  with  them  very  much, 
while  we  trust  some  good  seed  is  being  sown 
into  their  young  hearts. 

The  industrial  department  will  be  carried 
on  through  this  entire  month,  and  as  Cornelia 
will  at  all  events  remain,  she  will  give  instruc- 
tion to  those  of  the  more  advanced  classes, 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  her  kindness, 
but  of  this  she  will  probably  speak  herself, 

I  am  going  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  "  Roll 
of  Honor,"  with  the  names  of  those  on  it  who 
have,  each  month,  attained  to  the  given  stan- 
dard. We  regret  that  we  did  not  think  of  it 
the  first  of  the  year. 

With  many  thanks  to  all  our  friends  for 
continued  kindness  and  favors,  I  remain 
Your  friend, 

Abby  D.  Munro. 
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The  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
— From  the  report  of  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Superintendent,  we  gather  some  items  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  Accord 
ing  to  statistics  furnished,  there  are  1,200,000 
persons  of  proper  age  to  attend  school,  in  the 
State,  of  these,  900,000  attended  school  the 
past  year.  Over  75,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  are  employed  in 
our  various  manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
tries. At  least  one-half  of  these  children 
receive  no  education,  or  none  that  is  of  much 
value  to  them. 

There  are  some  1,000  or  1,500  pauper 
children,  most  of  them  very  imperfectly 
educated  and  badly  cared  for  in  the  several 
county  poor-houses.  J.  P.  W.  states  that,  to 
his  knowledge,  Lancaster  is  the  only  county 
that  has  attempted  to  make  separate  provision 
for  the  destitute,  friendless  little  ones  found 
within  her  borders.  There  are  some  thirty- 
five  institutions  in  the  State,  bearing  various 
names,  whose  work  it  is  to  gather  in,  instruct 
and  care  for,  and  as  soon  as  possible  find  good 


« 

homes  for  the  destitute  children  of  the  re- 
spective sections  of  country  in  which  they 
are  located." 

*'But  this  work  of  private  benevolence 
still  leaves  undone  much  thatought  tobedone. 
A  few  are  cared  for  while  the  many  are  left 
to  curse  society  with  their  ignorance  and 
crime.  How  is  this  sad  state  of  afiairs  to  be 
remedied  ?  I  have  shown  in  former  reports 
that  a  compulsory  law  fining  and  imprisoning 
parents,  and  others  in  charge  of  children,  for 
not  sending  them  to  school,  would  not  be 
enforced  in  this  State,  and  if  enforced  could 
not  cure  the  evil.  Many  of  the  neglected 
children  are  orphans ;  some  of  them  are 
homeless  ;  the  parents  and  relatives  of  nearly 
all  of  them  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them"  fit 
clothing  with  which  to  attend  school,  or  books 
to  use  if  there,  quite  a  large  proportion  in- 
deed are  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of 
their  children  for  a  livelihood  ;  to  collect  fines 
from  such  parents  would  be  impossible,  and 
to  imprison  them  would  be  to  aggravate  the 
evil.  If  a  compulsory  law  would  not  bring 
our  neglected  children  to  school,  what  would 
doit?  This: 

"  1.  Pass  a  general  law  making  it  the  duty 
of  all  parents,  guardians  and  employers  to 
see  that  all  childr&4  under  their  control  at- 
tend school  for  a  C(ii*tain  number  of  months 
in  the  year,  up  to  a  /certain  age. 

"2.  Establish,  b}|  the  combined  aid  of  the 
State,  county  and  private  individuals,  an 
institution  in  every  county,  or  in  several 
counties  formed  into  a  district  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  home  for  friendless  children  or  an 
industrial  school  to  be  governed  in  its  main 
features  in  the  same  way  as  such  private 
institutions  are  now  governed. 

*'  3.  Make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  school- 
directors,  through  competent  agents,  to  see 
that  the  law  in  reference  to  attendance  at 
school  is  obeyed  ;  or  if  not,  after  proper  no- 
tice and  warning,  let  them  exercise  the  power 
of  taking  the  children  away  from  those  who 
neglect  them  and  sending  them  to  the  county 
or  district  home  or  school,  compelling  the 
parents  or  others  responsible  for  the  neglect, 
if  able  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  neces- 
sary expense. 

"  This  plan,  in  its  main  outlines,  has  been 
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)reviously  presented  in  my  reports.  Much 
■eflection  on  the  subject  has  gone  to  con- 
irm  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  plan 
;hat  is  feasible  and  PuflSciently  comprehen- 
sive to  cover  the  whole  field.  The  evil  is 
icarcely  felt  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of 
:he  State ;  it  is  greatest  in  large  cities  and  in 
3opulous  counties.  .  There  let  the  remedy  be 
irst  applied.  The  Home  for  the  Friendless 
n  the  city  of  Lancaster,  may  be  taken  as  a 
nodel.  The  State  has  made  appropriations 
;o  it.  The  county  gives  it  $5,000  a  year, 
md  the  county  officers  visit  and  report  with 
'eference  to  its  condition.  Benevolent  ladies 
md  gentlemen  freely  bestow  upon  it  the  time 
md  money  necessary  to  make  it  a  success. 
3ne  thing  only  is  wanted,  and  that  is  ade- 
quate power  lodged  in  some  safe  hands  in 
sach  school  district  of  the  county,  to  see  that 
jvery  child  in  the  district  either  receives  a 
jertain  amount  of  education,  or  is  sent  to  the 
Eome.  One  more  move  in  Lancaster  county, 
md  the  whole  plan  will  be  in  operation.  A 
lumber  of  other  counties  have  taken  prelim- 
nary  steps  looking  in  the  same  direction, 
rhe  State  should  now  take  hold  of  the  matter 
md  convert  these  forming  plans  into  regular 
systems." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FHOM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  THE  RHINELAND— CONTINUED. 
No.  10. 

'  Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine !    How  lon^  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  ! 
Where  Nature,  not  too  sombre  or  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year." 

Yes  !  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Rhine  for 
a,  little  season  at  Brebrich,  though 
"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.'' 

It  is  a  river  of  inexpressible  charms,  uniting 
IS  it  does  wildness  and  abrupt  sublimity,  to 
Legendary  and  historic  interest.  As  we  glide 
past  the  crumbling  towers  on  the  giddy 
heights,  scenes  of  stern  conflict  crowd  upon 
the  imagination  and  one  is  almost  transferred 
for  the  moment  to  the  weird  dreamland  of  the 
past  when  feudal  chiefs  and  fierce  barons 
built  their  eagles'  nests  on  the  frowning  cliffs. 
"Behind  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 

Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions  ;  in  proud  state 

Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 

Doing  his  evil  wt  ll." 


But  around  these  relics  of  the  dread  bar- 
baric past,  is  spread  the  beauty  aud  beneficence 
of  nature 

"  The  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
And  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  betn 
In  mockery  of  man's  art." 

We  wish  to  visit  the  city  of  Wiesbaden 
famed  as  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Pliny  for 
its  healing  waters,  and  until  recently  the 
legalized  resort  of  fashionable  gamblers.  Here 
we  shall  see  the  German  people  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  own  way  during  a  fc-umraer 
holiday.  The  little  territory  of  which  Wies- 
baden is  the  chief  town,  now  u  province  of 
Prussia,  was,  until  recently  (3d  of  Tenth  mo., 
186())>  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery, 
and  in  every  direction  beyond  the  city  the 
traveller  is  greeted  by  smiling  valleys,  rich 
orchards,  flowery  meadows  and  fields,  vine- 
clad  hills  and  wooded  mountains. 

Wiesbaden  itself  is  not  very  elevated,  being 
only  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine  and 
377  feet  above  the  sea,  but  to  the  northwest 
at  a  little  distance,  reached  by  an  hour's  drive, 
is  the  Platte,  the  site  of  a  shooting  lodge  of 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
1640  feet.  These  heights  with  that  of  the 
Wursel,  1890  feet,  protect  the  town  from  the 
rough  blasts  of  winter,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  moderate  elevation  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, the  place  during  the  winter  months  is 
the  refuge  of  thousands  of  foreigners.  During 
the  summer  this  finest  of  Rhine  watering 
places  counts  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
visitors. 

If  we  attempt  to  enumerate  the  attractions 
of  Wiesbaden  I  should  say  it  is  a  well  built, 
pleasant  old  town,  improved  and  embellished 
in  every  way  which  can  be  devised.  Gardens, 
forests,  fountains,  lake,  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  stores  for  the  sale  of  every  needful  and 
every  pretty  thing  heart  could  wish,  and 
plenty  of  interesting  and  leisurely  people 
resting  at  all  hours  in  the  charming  resorts. 
They  come  most  generally,  I  think,  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  baths,  and  to  drink  the 
warm  saline  water.  The  waters  are  believed 
to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout 
and  many  other  ailments. 

One  of  their  poets,  literally  translated,  sings 
the  praises  of  Wiesbaden  thus  : 

"Hither  they  come  from  distant  zones, 
When  spring  approaches  with  her  ro5y  tread, 
And  here  meet  those  of  every  clime  and  folk. 
Differing  in  customs,  speech  and  mien 
They  come,  they  go  throughout  the  summer  tide 
Nor  can  ye  trace  the  sufferings  washed  away  ; 
Nature  laughs  on,  though  with  the  wanderer's  stntf. 
Thousands  depart  filled  with  deep  gratitude.'' 
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A  draught  of  the  water  from  the  boiling 
spring  (Kochbrunnen)  reminds  one  of  weak 
chicken  tea,  having  no  disagreeable  property 
whatever.  It  has  a  temperature  of  147°  Fahr., 
and  bubbles  up  profusely  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  and  is  continually  dispensed  to  visitors 
and  patients  by  naiads  in  attendance. 

A  pleasant  afternoon  drive  brings  us  to  the 
Platte,  where  stands  the  unpretending  '  but 
commodious  house  which  is  denominated  the 
Duke's  Hunting  Box.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  this  palace  of  sylvan  sport  is  fine,  and 
extends  a  long  distance  in  every  direction, 
and  the  horns  of  the  many  antlered  victims 
of  ducal  heroes  adorn  the  walls  and  form  the 
furniture  of  the  house.  Everything  is  neat 
and  orderly,  and  visitors  are  kindly  admitted 
to  the  lodge  and  permitted  to  ascend  to  the 
lofty  platform  on  the  summit  whence  a  noble 
view  of  the  beautiful  Rhine  Gau  is  obtained, 
and  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Haardt  Mountains. 

About  half  way  up  the  hill  in  the  midst  of 
lovely  forest  scenery  stands  the  Greek  Chapel 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau  as  a  Mauso- 
leum for  his  first  wife,  the  Duchess  Elizabeth 
Michaelowna  a  Russian  princess,  who  died 
1845. 

This  rich  building  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  is  covered  by  a  large  and  four  smaller 
domes,  all  beautifully  gilded,  and  glorious  in 
the  sunset  light.  The  loftiest  dome  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Russian  double  cross  190  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  secured  by  gilded  chains. 
The  interior  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  a  rich 
altar-screen,  adorned  with  numerous  figures  of 
saints  on  a  golden  ground,  a  specimen  of 
Russian  art,  separates  the  body  of  the  chapel 
from  the  choir.  A  pentagonal  recess  on  the 
north  side  contains  the  monument  of  the 
youthful  Duchess,  a  beautiful  work.  The 
recumbent  figure  of  white  marble  rests  on  a 
sarcophagus,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  statu 
ettes  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  at  the  corners 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Immortality. 

In  this  exquisite  memorial  temple,  service 
according  to  the  Greek  ritual  is  held  every 
week,  to  which  the  public  is  not  admitted. 

Seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  Chapel  seems 
to  look  out  from  the  dense,  rich  forest  on  the 
mountain  like  a  beautiful  oriental  vision. 

But  there  are  cool,  delicious  lands  among 
the  Alps,  and  not  even  the  inviting  and  cheer- 
ful scenes  of  Wiesbaden  can  compensate  us 
for. the  debilitating  fervors  of  July  when  we 
know  that  a  few  more  hours  travel  can  trans- 
port us  to  the  coolness,  verdure  and  fragrance 
of  the  May-times. 

Our  first  movement  on  leaving  Wiesbaden, 
on  Seventh  month  8th,  is  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  a  city  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant places  in  Germany.  But  the  exces- 
sive  heat  makes  it  undesirable  to  stay  here  re 
long  enough  to  do  justice  to  this  interesting  I 
place.  An  interval  of  forty -five  minutes  pi 
between  the  trains,  enables  us  to  walk  imme- 
diately to  the  monument  of  Gutenberg,  Faust  yi 
and  Schiifier,  in  the  Ross  market.  It  is  a  c( 
noble  group,  and  is  rich  enough  to  repay  a  pi 
longer  examination.  Gutenberg  is  holding  jg 
the  types  in  his  left  hand,  and  seems  to  be  oi 
earnestly  explaining  his  ideas  to  his  friends  ^ 
who  stand  on  either  side  of  him.  On  the  ^ 
frieze  are  portrait-heads  of  thirteen  celebrated  ol 
printers,  with  Caxton  among  them.  Beneath  {} 
are  four  niches  containing  the  arms  of  the  g( 
four  towns  where  printing  was  first  practiced 
— Mainz,  Frankfort,  Venice  and  Strassbourg. 
Theology,  Poetry,  Natural  Science  and  In-  f 
dustry  are  appropriately  represented  by  sculp-  ^ 
tures,  and  their  distribution  to  the  four  quar-  i 
ters  of  the  earth  by  the  great  invention,  is  ^ 
symbolized  by  the  heads  of  four  animals  ^ 
which  serve  as  water  spouts.  There  is  a  q 
beautiful  monument  of  Goethe,  erected  in  j 
1844,  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Platz.  The  q 
poet  stands  in  colossal  majesty  on  a  pedestal^  jj 
holding  a  laurel  wreath  in  his  left  hand.  On  g 
the  pedestal  are  reliefs  illustrative  of  the  ij 
great  poet's  works.  In  front  are  represented  g. 
Natural  Science,  Dramatic  and  Lyric  poetry f, 
and  his  leading  literary  works  are  beautifully  f 
illustrated  on  the  other  faces  of  the  pedestal.  ^ 
Near  the  monument  the  house  in  which  jj 
Goethe  was  born,  bears  an  inscription  record-  \ 
ing  his  birth,  August  28th,  1749.  The  arms  |j 
over  the  door,  consisting  of  three  lyres  placed  f, 
obliquely  and  a  star,  wei  e  chosen  by  Goethe's-  i  j 
father  on  his  marriage,  from  their  resemblance  j  p 
to  a  horse-shoe,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet  q 
having  been  a  farrier.  Wonderfully  appro-  y 
priate  did  the  curious  armorial  bearing  prove.  ;  g 
We  can  only  glance  hastily,  and  hurry  back  |  ^ 
to  the  train  which  is  to  hear  us  onward  the  i  {] 
same  evening  to  Heidelberg.  The  next  ^ 
morning  we  devote  to  an  ascent  of  the  castle-  ^ 
hill,  from  which  we  get  an  excellent  general  ^ 
view  of  Heidelberg  and  its  beautiful  environs.  ,  ^ 
It  is  the  key  to  the  mountainous  valley  of  p 
the  Necker,  which,  below  the  town,  opens  ^ 
into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  j  ^ 
capital  of  the  Palatinate  for  nearly  five  cen-  ! 
turies,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  j 
transferred  by  the  Elector  Manheim,  owing  | 
to  ecclesiastical  difiiculties  with  the  Protestant  ( 
citizens.  As  we  look  down  from  the  lovely  ^ 
shaded  mountain  terrace  on  the  picturesque  ^ 
city  between  its  lofty  hills,  ornamented  with  ^ 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  great  castle,  we  p 
can  feel  the  poetic  charm  with  which  the  old 
historic  city  is  invested.  And  now  we  de-  j, 
scend  to  examine  the  castle  which  stands  ^ 
more  than  300  feet  above  the  river  on  the  « 
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pyooded  slope  of  the  hill,  a  most  interesting 
relic  of  the  warlike  ages  gone  by,  when  the 
Electors  Palatine  were  among  the  powerful 
princes  of  Europe. 

To  the  right,  as  we  drive  into  the  castle- 
l^ard,  we  see  an  antique  fountain  with  granite 
3olumns,  which,  it  is  said,  once  adorned  the 
3alace  of  Charlemagne  at  Ingelheim.  One 
s  immediately  struck  with  the  magnificence 
)f  the  ruin,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which 
urvives  the  most  cruel  ravages  of  war.  It 
vas  founded,  we  are  told,  by  Lewis,  son  in  law 
>f  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  about  the  close  of 
he  thirteenth  century,  was  enriched  by 
culptures,  and  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
rarious  princes  through  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
eenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
rhe  great  stronghold  and  palace  was  blown 
ip  by  the  French  general  Melac,  in  1689. 
rhis  occurred  during  the  reign  and  by  the 
nil  of  Louis  XrV,  and  both  the  town  and 
astle  met  with  most  cruel  usage  at  the  hands 
f  the  French  in  1693.  It  was  surrendered 
fter  little  or  no  resistance,  when  the  con- 
uerors,  with  incredible  barbarity,  massacred 
be  inhabitants,  burned  the  city  to  ashes,  and 
ntirely  dismantled  the  castle.  A  stroke  of 
ightning  in  1764  was  another  agency  of  de- 
truction.  The  walls  are  of  vast  extent,  and 
3rm,  it  is  said,  the  most  magnificent  ruin  in 
Tcrmany.  The  towers,  turrets,  buttresses 
nd  balconies,  the  lofty  gateways  and  fine  old 
tatues,  and  the  spacious  courts  and  grounds, 
ave  suggested  for  this  splendid  ruin  the 
He  of  the  Alhambra  of  Germany.  Over 
illen  towers  and  crumbling  walls  a  magnifi- 
ent  growth  of  ivy  seems  with  a  kind  of  tender 
ity  to  cover  up  the  desolations  of  war  and 
f  time.  We  walked  through  the  long 
aulted  passages  under  the  castle,  and  our 
uide  pointed  out  entrances  to  cruel  dungeons 
'hich  have  long  since  been  walled  up,  and 
le  thought  of  the  miseries  endured  in  these 
loomy  depths  quite  reconciles  one  to  the 
imorseless  destruction  of  this  stronghold  of 
5udal  tyranny.  We  remember  the  serious 
ords  which  the  Dutch  have  inscribed  on  the 
avement  of  the  Leyden,  where  the  ball  of 
le  Spaniard  struck  harmlessly :  "  Nothing 
appens  without  the  will  of  God  " 
Our  guide  drives  us  next  to  a  curious  look 
ig  old  building,  which  he  tells  us  is  the  oldest 
ouse  in  Heidelberg.  It  is  just  opposite  a 
rothic  church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
ad  of  which  is  used  for  Protestant,  and  the 
ther  for  Catholic  worship.  We  enter  this 
Id  house  to  see  if  we  can  tell  what  charm 
reserved  it  when  almost  every  other  house 
I  the  city  of  any  size  was  destroyed  by  fire 
1  the  devastation  of  1693.  The  walls  were 
f  mighty  thickness,  the  front  wall  being 
early  six  feet  through,  and  the  stairways 


were  of  solid  stone.  The  caretaker  conductecJ 
us  up  to  a  room  in  which  were  preserved  some 
relics  of  the  past.  But  we  turn  away  fron> 
the  gloomy  antiquity  of  the  inn,  "  Zun> 
Ritter  St.  George,"  and  ask  to  be  driven  ta 
the  University,  where  800  students  are  re- 
ceiving instruction.  It  is  a  great,  large 
building,  quite  without  ornament,  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  fatal  year  of  1693,  though 
the  University  was  founded  1383  by  tlie 
Elector  Rupert  I.  The  University  buildings 
are  supplemented  by  a  library  of  200,000 
volumes,  a  botanic  garden,  a  zoological 
museum  and  an  extensive  collection  of  min- 
erals. One  would  expect  great  enlightenment 
among  these  young  men  of  learned  Germany 
who  are  enjoying  such  fine  educational  facil- 
ities. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
will  stand  in  the  very  fore  front  of  Christian 
civilization  ;  but  we  learn  that  even  now  these 
students  decide  their  differences  at  times  by 
the  absurd,  barbaric  duel.  Even  as  we  pass, 
a  group  of  students  loiter  by,  one  of  whom,, 
at  least,  has  an  ugly  sword  cut  on  his  fore- 
head, making  a  surprisingly  coarse  visage 
still  more  hideous.  Why  do  not  American 
fathers  and  mothers  thiok  of  the  possible 
moral  influence  of  these  brutal  customs  on 
those  of  their  sons  who  are  expatriated,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  education,  to  Germany, 
where  these  feudal  barbarisms  yet  linger  ? 
Belter  it  were  to  send  our  educators  to  Europe 
to  learn  wherein  our  present  methods  may  be 
improved,  or  import  worthy  scholars  from 
Germany  to  fill  professorships  in  our  own 
colleges,  than  to  run  any  risk  of  spoiling  the 
morals  of  our  young  republicans.       S.  R. 

Seventh  mo.  \3th,  1874. 


FARMING. 

Extracts  from  "  The  Declining  Towns  in  New  England."^ 

BY  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 

Farming  is  the  leading  and  most  essential 
business  of  the  country.  Its  depreciation 
would  ultimately  demoralize  the  nation.  It 
was  the  original  and  divinely-appointed  call- 
ing of  man.  God  planted  a  garden  in  Eden, 
and  made  it  man's  first  duty  to  "  dress  and 
keep  it."  When  driven  from  Eden,  it  was 
still  his  mission  "  to  till  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken,"  and  to  "  eat  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face."  Agriculture  is  the 
ground  work  of  civilized  society — the  basis 
of  all  progress.  On  its  prosperity  hang  the 
hopas  of  the  race  far  more  than  on  any  other 
calling.  It  must  provide  the  means  of  sus- 
taining and  increasing  population,  or  there 
can  be  no  growth.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures depend  upon  it  more  than  it  does  upon 
them.  In  the  words  of  Webster,  "They  all 
stand  together  like  pillars  in  a  cluster,  the 
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largest  in  the  centre,  and  that  largest  is 
agriculture."  Said  Washington :  "  Agri- 
culture is  the  most  healthful,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  most  honorable  employment  of  man. 
I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and 
Important  service  can  be  secured  to  any 
country  than  by  improving  its  farming.  A 
skillful  agriculture  will  constitute  one  of  the 
mightiest  bulwarks  of  which  civil  liberty  can 
boast."  Washington  himself  is  only  one  of 
many  historic  men,  in  this  and  other  lands, 
with  whom  agriculture  was  a  school  of 
patriotism.  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  Harrison  and  Lincoln  were 
also  farmers.  Says  the  Hon.  Townsend  Har- 
ris, once  American  Minister  to  Japan  :  "  In 
respect  to  the  supply  of  their  physical  wants, 
and  the  absence  of  suffering  from  poverty  or 
pauperism,  Japan,  when  opened  to  the  world 
by  Commodore  Perry,  was  the  most  favored 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The 
•dijj:nity  there  conferred  upon  agriculture,  and 
the  great  skill  shown  in  its  pursuit,  is  the 
leading  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact. 
In  their  old  system  of  caste,  recently  abol- 
ished, after  the  nobility  and  the  samourai 
ranked  the  farmers,  because  theirs  was  the 
most  useful  and  honorable  of  all  industrial 
pursuits  ;  then  followed  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans of  various  grades;  and  lower  down,  with 
the  non  producers,  were  merchants,  play  actors, 
singers,  etc.  They  have  little  to  learn  from 
us  in  farming  except  in  reference  to  improved 
fertilizers  and  agricultural  implements.  In 
the  utilization  of  waste  from  their  cities,  they 
furnish  a  lesson  to  the  world." 

In  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
agriculture  was  honorable.  It  was  a  sign  of 
degeneracy  when  in  the  progress  of  central- 
ization and  corruption  her  labor  became 
servile  and  the  word  rural  became  synonymous 
with  rustic. 

The  influence  and  value  of  rural  attach- 
ments are  more  happily  illustrated  in  Swit- 
-serland  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Oat  of  485,000  households,  according  to  Karl 
Baedeker,  465,000*  possess  landed  property. 
The  population  of  Switzerland  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  increased  more  relatively 
than  in  the  surrounding  countries  of  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  Although  two  thirds  of 
her  territory  are  made  up  of  glaciers,  lakes, 
rocks,  and  barren  or  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  although  thriving  manufacturing  villages 
have  grown  up  suddenly  at  Bale,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  Bern,  and 
other  centres,  few  of  her  most  sterile  districts 
have  declined  in  population,  as  have  so  many 
of  the  mountain  towns  of  New  England. 
The  people  cling  to  their  native  soil.  They 
love  the  country,  however  stern  it  may  be. 
Many  kinds  of  skilled  handicraft  are  carried 


on  successfully  far  away  from  the  large 
manufacturing  centres — such  as  straw-plait- 
ing, an  endless  variety  of  wood-carving,  em- 
broidery, chasing  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles  of  bijoutry. 
The  stock  costs  but  little,  but  these  fabrics 
command  high  prices,  by  reason  of  the  beauty 
of  their  design  and  the  skill  shown  in  their 
execution. 

The  motto  of  old  John  Adams — that  the 
ownership  of  land  is  essential  to  individual 
self-respect  and  thrift,  and  to  national  dig- 
nity and  prosperity—  should  be  cherished  in 
America  as  fully  as  in  Switzerland.  The 
system  of  tenement  should  give  place  to 
homesteads.  Laborers  of  every  grade  should 
be  encouraged  in  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
houses.  They  have  then  new  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  economy — to  lay  up  something,  if 
possible,  every  month.  Such  a  community 
would  give  little  encouragement  to  the  Inter- 
nationals to  preach  the  gospel  of  idleness  or 
agrarianism.  This  is  already  the  policy  of 
some  of  our  leading  manufacturers,  who  fur- 
nish to  their  permanent  hands  special  facil- 
ities for  procuring  homesteads.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  so  many  of  our  adopted  citizens, 
especially  the  Irish  and  Germans,  invest  their 
spare  earnings  in  homesteads  and  land.  In 
any  community  the  landowner  has  given 
bonds  to  society  for  good  behavior.  Owning 
an  integral  part  of  a  town,  he  has  a  new  in- 
terest in  its  name  and  prosperity. — In 
dent. 


AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES. 

An  Extrac  from  '■'■Israel  in  Egypt^ 

BY  EDWARD  L.  CLARKE. 

"  The  foundation  of  all  the  joys  of  home- 
life  in  Egypt  is  the  respect  shown  to  women. 

"  The  Egyptian  has  but  one  wife.  She  is 
associated  with  him  in  all  his  honors  and 
sports,  as  well  as  the  management  of  his  house- 
hold. At  every  feast,  and  finally  in  the  tomb, 
husband  and  wife  share  a  single  seat,  and  have 
their  arms  lovingly  placed  upon  each  others 
shoulders. 

"  It  is  even  claimed  that  by  marriage  con- 
tract the  wife  has  rights  superior  to  her  hus- 
band, that  daugliters  are  obliged  rather  than 
sons  to  support  their  parents,  because  they  are 
better  able  to  provide,  and  that  the  vvill  oJf  the 
mother  is  supreme  in  the  family. 

"  However  this  may  be  there  have  been 
many  queens  upon  the  throne. 

"  Great  Scemiophia  reigned  nobly  at  Thebes. 

"NemtAmon  was  sister,  if  not  colleague 
of  Tothmes  III,  and  shared  the  glory  of  his 
monuments  with  him.  Their  names  are  side 
by  side  at  Karnak,  as  if  in  government  no 
distinction  was  known  between  them. 

"  As  Isis  is  worshipped  more  than  Osiris, 
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and  in  honor  is  at  least  his  equal,  women  in 
Egypt  claim  the  same  privileges  as  men.  Not 
that  women  attempt  what  belongs  by  disposi- 
tion and  fitness  to  the  pursuits  of  men,  but 
count  themselves  in  their  own  sphere,  as 
worthy  of  the  same  respect  and  praise  with 
those  who  serve  in  public  stations. 

"  The  two  figures  of  the  gods  of  '  Home  ' 
and  *  Religion,'  are  always  associated  and 
usually  the  goddess  of '  Love '  stands  between. 
In  this  way  the  Egyptians  confess  that  there 
is  no  serving  in  house  or  temple  which  can 
long  endure,  unless  it  has  its  springs  in  an 
ardent  affection.  The  mother  therefore,  seeks 
to  gain  the  love  of  her  children  by  her  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  just  as  the  gods  claim  her 
reverence,  because  they  are  not  so  far  removed  : 
as  to  forget  the  wants  and  trials  of  her  daily 
labors.  As  the  king  in  his  grandest  monu- 
ments is  represented  with  his  wife  and  family 
beside  him,  so  every  man  in  social  life  asso- 
ciates the  children  with  all  his  honors  and 
sports.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
the  little  people  at  play  with  their  parents. 
The  mother  joins  in  the  favorite  game  of  ball ; 
the  balls  are  made  of  leather  and  stuffed  with 
bran.  The  father  teaches  his  boys  to  play 
chess  ;  the  chessmen  have  human  heads,  or  as 
the  fashion  was  in  Ramese's  day,  they  are 
made  round,  an  inch  and  a  half  high  with 
balls  for  heads.  Drawing  lots,  games  of 
chance,  hoops,  riding  upon  each  others  backs, 
swinging  bags  of  sand,  are  all  familiar  sports. 
We  often  see  the  upper  robe  laid  aside,  and  a 
strap  over  the  shoulder  is  made  to  support  the 
girdle  and  the  dress,  while  both  parents  join 
in  the  bport. 

"Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  respect 
k  required  of  the  children  as  in  Israel,  so  in 
Egypt  many  faults  are  overlooked,  but  a  want 
of  reverence  and  consideration  for  years  is  a 
sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  This  duty  of 
respect  the  priests  the  more  insist  upon,  since 
only  those  who  are  taught  to  obey  at  home 
are  able  to  obey  in  civil  affairs,  and  only  those 
who  are  disciplined  by  their  parents  can 
enforce  discipline  in  the  army  or  in  foreign 
provinces.  Beside  this,  the  young  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  their  parents  as  their  teachers. 
Thus  every  child  grows  up  to  revere  and  love 
his  home ;  he  wishes  for  no  better  place  in 
which  to  enjoy  life. 

"  In  biddmg  our  host  farewell,  the  hostess 
receives  an  equal  share  of  thanks,  of  compli- 
ments, and  congratulations.  She  is  conscious 
of  that  merit  which  Solomon  ascribes  to  the 
virtuous  woman.  If  the  wool  and  flax  of 
curtains  and  garments  are  woven  well ;  if  the 
fruit  of  the  vineyards  is  well  ripened ;  if  her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  and  her 
husband  praises  her,  and  trusts  her  with  all 
the  house,  it  is  because  she  has  made  herself 


to  be  respected  and  loved  So  long  as  these 
homes  endure,  and  these  sources  of  power  and 
happiness  are  ordered  aright,  Egypt  will  rule 
in  the  gates  of  her  enemies.  The  goddess  of 
home  will  be  the  power  behind  the  throne  of 
Osiris." 


BUCKLING-TO. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  life,  and  no 
condition,  where  buckling-to  is  not  the  wisest 
thing.  Take  it  how  we  will,  either  to  combat 
or  to  bear,  energetic  acceptance  does  moie 
for  us  than  fretful  resistance,  and  a  powerful 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  adversity — bucklinj^- 
to  for  the  battle — is  a  finer  thing  than  supine 
and  melancholy  yielding.  To  do  with  all  our 
might  both  the  task  of  to-day  and  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  pleasures  of  to-morrow  is  a 
more  manly  kind  of  thing  than  to  shirk  half 
the  diflSculties  of  the  one,  consequently  let 
slip  half  the  richness  of  the  other.  Had  we 
buckled-to  in  real  earnest  we  should  have 
overcome  the  one  and  been  rewarded  by  the 
other  sooner  and  more  bounteously  than  a& 
things  are.  But  we  slipped  and  slid,  and 
wore  our  harness  loose  ;  and  we  came,  in  con- 
sequence, to  a  fall  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
an  upset  on  the  top. 

There  are  certain  men  who  can  never  buckle 
to  their  day's  work,  save  under  compulsion. 
Good  servants,  when  firmly  held  and  inexor- 
ably guided,  are  lost  as  freedmen  governing 
themselves.  Give  them  two  days  for  the  essay 
which  cost  them  four  hours  to  write,  and  it 
will  not  be  done  on  the  evening  of  the  third  : 
stand  over  them  with  your  editorial  buckle 
and  thong  and  you  will  get  it  in  three  hour& 
and  three  quarters.  Tell  them,  blandly, 
*'  There  is  no  hurry "  for  the  picture,  the 
copy,  the  deed,  the  agreement,  and  you  may 
wait  till  your  hair  is  grey  and  all  the  savor 
has  gone  out  of  the  thing  you  wanted  ;  press 
them  for  an  unimportant  matter  as  if  your 
life  depended  on  it,  and  time  had  that  kind 
of  quality  which  gains  more  vitality  the  more 
it  is  shortened,  and  you  will  have  your  work 
done  to  the  moment,  and  of  first  rate  force. 
It  is  all  through  want  of  ability  to  buckle-to 
of  their  own  accord,  all  the  old  dependence 
on  a  leading  hand  for  the  fit  wearing  of  the 
yoke,  and  the  consequent  carrying  of  the  load 
to  its  destined  end.  But  what  a  pity  that 
want  of  ability  is,  and  how  many  lives  are 
wrecked  by  it. — (London)  Queen  from  Na- 
tional Baptist. 

The  use  of  paris  green. 

Its  Uses  and  Abuses — A  Warning  from  Manufacturers 

The  enormous  demand  which  is  taking  place 
for  Paris  green,  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
potato  beetle  from  the  West,  also  to  battle 
with  the  much-dreaded  cotton  wojm— thus 
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bringing  the  article  into  common  use  more 
generally  than  ever  before— makes  necessary 
^  timely  warning. 

The  leading  manufacturers  in  this  city  are 
deeply  interested  that  information  as  to  the 
needed  precautions  in  its  use  be  widely  dif- 
fused. Ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  care- 
lessness resulting,  have  already  led  to  fatal 
results  in  numerous  instances.  Paris  green  is 
much  in  demand  for  domestic  use  in  the  de- 
■struction  of  vermin,  such  as  rats  and  cock- 
roaches, and  is  procured  at  any  paint  shop 
without  difficulty.  Manufactures  are  candid 
enough  to  state  that  they  wish  for  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  this  deadly  poison,  as  is 
done  in  England  and  France,  for  every  pur- 
pose except  for  the  destruction  of  vermin, 
on  account  of  the  injuries  resulting  from  its 
careless  and  indiscriminate  use.  From  the 
laborer  who  makes  it  to  the  poor  working 
girl  who  decorates  paper  boxes,  all  are  suf- 
ferers. 

While  the  sale  of  other  poisons  is  regulated 
by  legislative  enactments  of  a  stringent  char- 
acter, no  proper  discrimination  is  made  as  to 
Paris  green,  the  most  insiduous,  subtle  and 
deadly.  It  can  be  obtained  under  any  flimsy 
pretense.  Without  seeking  for  any  illustra 
tions  in  point,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the 
frequent  cases  of  suicide  from  the  use  of  this 
deadly  pigment. 

An  ignorant  farmer,  or  a  child  gets  the  fine 
and  almost  impalpable  powder  in  his  hands, 
or  it  flies  into  the  nostrils,  and  the  victim 
dies.  Especially  in  warm  weather,  when  the 
skin  is  moist  with  perspiration,  is  there  dan- 
ger from  this  source.  If  the  powder  adheres 
to  the  skin,  malignant  sores  are  formed.  If 
it  penetrates  the  coatings  of  the  stomach,  death 
surely  follows.  In  one  instance,  a  farmer 
mixes  Paris  green  in  an  oat  measure,  after- 
ward feeding  his  cattle  therefrom  without 
•cleansing  the  measure,  and  the  consequence  is 
the  death  of  two  valuable  horses  before  night. 
A  child,  having  been  employed  to  use  it  on 
vines  for  the  extermination  of  insects,  eats  a 
slice  of  bread  and  molasses  without  first  wash- 
ing its  hands,  and  dies  the  same  night.  In 
factories,  like  the  establishment  of  C.  I. 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  at  Bergen  Port,  N.  J.,  which 
manufactures  on  a  larger  scale  than  other 
here  about,  the  men  are  compelled  to  cover 
the  body  completely,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather,  every  man  putting  on  a  dress  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  use,  so  that  nothing 
can  penetrate,  the  face  only  being  exposed. 
In  addition,  a  wet  sponge  is  tied  over  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  to  the  cheeks  and 
-eyes  a  thin  mush-like  solution  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  is  applied.  But  these  resorts 
are  necessary  only  where  men  are  working  in 
an  atmosphere  filled  with  the  dust.  Farmers 


need  only  cover  the  face  and  mouth  with  a 
handkerchief  while  at  work,  afterward  wash- 
ing the  face,  neck  and  hands,  and  dusting  the  , 
clothes.  ^ 

In  a  case  of  poisoning,  there  is  no  better  coi 
remedy  than  the  free  use  of  milk  as  a  bever-  tei 
age,  this  substance  seeming  to  take  up  the 
arsenic  with  singular  efficacy,  and  to  remove 
it  from  the  system.    For  sores,  hydrated  per  ^ 
oxide  of  iron  (simple  iron  rust)  is  no  less  ef-  gr 
fectual,  applied  either  to  the  surface  or  in-  n 
ternally  ;  if  externally,  as  an  ordinary  salve  ; 
if  internally,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  tumbler  of  J 
water,  twice  a  day.  I 

Within  a  few  years  the  consumption  of 
Paris  green   has  rapidly  increased.      One  o 
manufacturer  this  season  has  sold  upward  of  W 
one  hundred  tons,  for  use  in  the  cotton  fields. 
Probably  there  are  ten  other  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  of  whom  about  one-half 
are  located  in  New  York  or  its  suburbs,  in  ^ 
Brooklyn,  Harlem,  and  Jersey  City.     The  ^ 
works  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  are  the  largest, 
and  now  employ,  on  Paris  green  alone,  forty  | 
men.    Ten  men  are  sick,  but  all  are  kept  k 
under  pay,  and  the  doctor's  charge  when  j 
medical  attendance  is  needed. 

The  most  valuable  escluent  known  in  cook-  | 
ery  is  endangered  by  the  ravages  of  the  beetle,  | 
and  according  to  reports  from  farmers  the 
potato  crop  in  the  West,  but  for  the  use  of 
Paris  green,  would  ere  this  have  been  "  wiped  L 
out."    This  bug  is  terribly  prolific,  produc-  ^ 
ing  three  broods  in  one  season,  beginning  1 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  infant  larvse 
first  appear,  each  insect  in  turn,  through  the    j  ^ 
successive  generations,  laying  from  700  to  ^ 
1,200  eggs.    Thus  far  the  "  Colorado  bug,"  ' 
so  generally  called,  has  confined  its  ravages 
to  the  West  and  Southwest,  but  is  advancing  ^ 
Eastward,  according  to  accepted  theory,  at 
the  rate  of  300  miles  per  annum.  About 
one-half  of  the  entire  potato  crop  of  the  o 
UnitedStates   is  exempt  thus  far. — N.  Y.  \ 
Commercial. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Christian  Regis-  > 
ter  has  these  remarks,  which  we  hail  as  the 
germ  of  a  "  free  gospel  ministry."    May  it 
grow : 

*'  Our  friend,  J.  F.  Clarke,  urged  again 
his  favorite  idea  that  a  church  can  live  with- 
out a  minister,  or  even  without  a  place  of 
worship,  if  it  will  only  engage  its  members  in  J 
some  practical  religious  and  philanthropic 
work.  And  the  Western  Conference  has 
within  its  limits  more  than  one  society  that 
conducts  its  worship  without  any  salaried 
preacher,  and  is  satisfied.  The  experiment 
in  Sandusky,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  trial, 
continues  to  be  satisfactory." 
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Selected. 
WATCHING. 

rhe  light-house  referred  to  in  the  following  poem,  by 
ilia  Thaxter,  stands  upon  White  Island,  one  of  a  group 
nstituting  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  lying  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
1  miles  east  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  years 
0,  before  the  building  of  this  house,  many  vessels  were 
3t.  Celia  Thaxter  dwelt  here  when  a  child  with  her 
;her,  mother,  and  two  brothers ;  and  her  fondness  for 
,ture  in  the  vast  and  the  miaute,  appears  to  have  been 
eat  as  we  learn  from  her  own  account  of  her  childhood, 
ent  upon  this  and  neighboring  islands.  She  speaks  of 
jquently  waiting  alone  on  the  rocks  with  a  lantern  in  her 
,nd  for  her  father's  boat.  The  bright  rays  from  the  tower 
lOve  her,  reaching  far  into  the  ocean,  seeming  to  make 
e  darkness  below  greater. 

In  childhood's  season  fair, 
Q  many  a  balmy,  moonless  summer  night 
'bile  wheeled  the  light-house  arms  of  dark  and 
bright 

Far  through  the  humid  air 

How  patient  have  I  been, 
itttr  g  alone,  a  happy  little  maid, 
'ailing  to  see,  careless  and  unafraid, 

My  father's  boat  come  in. 

Close  to  the  water's  edge, 
olding  a  tiny  spark,  that  he  might  steer 
)0  dangerous  the  landing  far  and  near) 

Safe  past  the  ragged  ledge, 

I  had  no  fears — not  one  ; 
he  wild,  wide  waste  of  water  leagues  around 
^ashed  ceaselessly ;  there  was  no  human  sound 

And  I  was  all  alone. 

But  Nature  was  so  kind  ! 
ike  a  dear  friend  I  loved  the  loneliness  ; 
y  heart  rose  glad  as  at  some  sweet  caress 

When  passed  the  wandering  wind. 

Yet  it  was  joy  to  hear 
rom  out  the  darkness,  sounds  grow  clear  at  last, 
f  rattling  row-lock,  and  of  creaking  mast. 

And  voices  drawing  near! 

"  Is't  thou,  dear  father  ?  Say! 
/^hat,well  known  shout  resounded  in  reply. 
.8  loomed  the  tall  sail  smitten  suddenly 

With  the  great  light-house  ray! 

I  will  be  patient  now, 
ear  Heavenly  Father,  waiting  here  for  Thee 
know  the  darkness  holds  Thee,  shall  I  be 

Afraid,  when  it  is  Thou  ? 

On  Thy  eternal  shore 
n  pauses,  when  life's  tide  is  at  its  prime 
hear  the  everlasting  rote  of  Time 
Bea'ing  forevermore. 

Shall  I  not  then  rejoice? 
)h  never  lost  or  sad  should  child  of  thine 
iit  waiting,  fearing  lest  there  come  no  sign, 

No  whisper  of  thy  voice. 


THE  SILENT  PRESENCE. 

Unheard  the  dews  around  me  fall, 
And  heavenly  influence  shed  ; 

And,  silent  on  this  earthly  ball. 
Celestial  footsteps  tread. 

Night  reigns  in  silence  o'er  the  pole 
And  spreads  her  gems  unheard  ; 

Her  lessons  penetrate  the  soul. 
Yet  borrow  not  a  word. 


Noiseless  the  sun  emits  his  fire, 
And  pours  his  golden  streams ; 

And  silently  the  shades  retire 
Before  his  rising  beams. 

Oh  !  grant  my  soul  an  ear  to  hear 

Thy  deep  and  silent  voice  ; 
To  bend  in  lowly  filial  f<-ar, 

And  in  Thy  love  rejoice. 

— riymouth  Collection. 


DUE  CREDIT  TO  OPPONENTS. 

There  is  no  infirmity  of  human  nature  bo 
common  as  that  which  leads  us  to  depreciate 
and  disparage  those  who  differ  from  us  mate- 
rially in  opinions  or  in  faith.  As  we  cannot 
but  reject  these,  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
what  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous  views  some 
moral  defects.  We  regard  such  defects  as  the 
natural  results  of  false  doctrines,  and  are  more 
than  ready  to  admit  their  existence. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  principles  must 
affect  our  practice,  yet  principles  really  fun- 
damental are  so  generally  received  that  we 
might  reasonably  expect  -nearly  uniform 
results,  notwithstanding  some  modifications 
in  consequence  of  differences  in  subordinate 
questions. 

Again,  even  where  there  is  a  deeper  chasm, 
and  men  are  more  widely  separated  in  matters 
of  faith,  yet  social  approximations,  and  other 
influences,  will  prevent  great  dissimilarity  in 
moral  characteristics. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  be  led  astray,  and 
be  prepared  to  admit  charges  of  great  delin- 
quency in  moral  matters,  merely  because  we 
hold  certain  opinions  as  erroneous  or  doctrines 
as  false. 

Must  we  necessarily  malign  and  falsify  in 
order  to  fortify  ourselves  against  the  doctrines 
of  opponents  ?  It  surely  seems  great  weakness 
and  indecision,  a  real  unbelief  in  the  truth  of 
our  own  principles,  when  we  cannot  maintain 
them  without  representing  those  of  opp)nents 
as  wrong — not  in  themselves,  but  because  they 
are  not  ours,  and  we  are  unable  to  answer 
them  except  by  impugning  motives  or  char- 
acter. Certainly  there  are  and  there  have 
been  good  men  in  all  the  time,  who  have  yet 
been  in  error.  There  have  been  earnest  Chris- 
tians who  have  yet  diverged  far,  as  we  believe, 
from  the  high  standard  of  sound  doctrine. 

Let  us,  then,  not  attempt  to  meet  and  op- 
pose error  by  refusing  all  due  credit  to  those 
who  possibly  hold  it,  for  all  the  good  they 
have  done,  and  all  the  noble  traits  they  may 
have  exhibited. 

Earnestness  and  devotion  will  not  prove 
exemption  from  error,  nor  will  sound  doc- 
trinal opinions  always  preserve  from  immo- 
rality and  guilt. 

Let  us  stand  by  the  facts— if  the  life  be  hon- 
est and  upright,  admit  it — if  doctrine  be  un- 
sound, condemn  it  for  itself  —  F.pis.  Rejister. 
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The  idea  of  duty,  that  recognition  of  some- 
thing to  be  lived  for  beyond  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  self,  is  to  the  moral  life  what  the 
addition  of  a  great  central  ganglion  is  to  animal 
life.  No  man  can  begin  to  mould  himself 
on  a  faith  or  an  idea  without  rising  to  a  higher 
order  of  experience;  a  principle  of  subordina- 
tion of  self-mastery  has  been  introduced  into 
his  nature  ;  he  is  no  longer  a  mere  bundle  of 
impressions,  desires  and  impulses. 


:n'  o  X I  c  E  ss, 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  23d,  Avondale,  Pa.,  3^  P.  M. 
"       "      Pittsgrove,  N.  J.,  3^  P.  M. 
"       "      Cenlredale,  Iowa,  3  P  M. 
"      30th,  Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
"       "      West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Some  of  Executive  Committee  propose  visiting 
Sadsbiirj  School  on  23d  A.  M.,  and  Bart  (adjourned 
to  suit)  at  3  P.  M. 

FIEST-DAY  SCHt)0L  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

This  body  will  commence  its  sessions  on  Second- 
day  evening,  Eighth  month  31st,  at  7  o'clock,  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting-house,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio.  The 
several  associations  are  desired  to  forward  reports 
and  appoint  delegates.  Friends  generally  are  in- 
vited. Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  |  Clerks 
Mercy  J.  Griffith,  j 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Short 
Creek  frame  Meeting-house  {one  mile  west  of  Mount 
Pleasant),  on  Seventh-day,  29th  inst.,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  there  shall  be  a  full  att^nd-ince. 

Jos.  T.  McDowell,  Clerk. 


OHIO  yearly  meeting  (correction.) 
To  avoid  confusion,  it  is  thought  best  for  all 
Friends  to  be  met  at  Bridgeport  (opposite  Wheel- 
ing), being  the  most  accessible  to  Western,  as  well 
as  Eastern  Friends.  From  this  point  about  teu  or 
twelve  miles  has  to  be  traveled  to  reach  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Friends  ;  therefore,  the  arrangements 
should  be  to  reach  there  sufficiently  early  in  the 
day  to  suit,  and  notice  shouH  be  sent  as  early  as 
practicable  to  Mercy  J.  Griffith,  George  S.  Evans, 
Abel  M.  Walker,  George  P.  Clark,  or  Samuel  S. 
Tomlinson,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
or  Isaac  T.  Morris,  Harrisville,  Ohio, 


I  X  E  JVt  S. 

Among  some  literary  curiosities  recently  an- 
nounced for  sale  by  auction  in  London  was  a  rolled 
manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  acquired  a 
tew  years  ago  from  a  synagogue  in  Palestine.  This 
manuscript  was  vvritten  in  the  twelfth  century  on 
sixty  skins  of  leather,  and  measures  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length  by  two  feet  two  inches  in 
breadth. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Fiji  Islands  has  been 
formally  ceded  to  England  by  King  Cacaban,  and 
Mr.  Layard,  the  British  consul,  has  accepted  the 
cession,  subject  to  the  ratificaiion  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. This  cession,  if  ratified,  will  not  merely 
facilitate  the  missionary  work  on  these  islands,  but 
will  help  to  put  a  stop  to  that  foul  blot  on  civiliza- 
tion, the  slave  trad-  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  the  summer  travel  to  Europe  mav 
be  lessened  by  the  improvement  of  accommodations- 
at  home.  Country  life  may  and  doubtless  w  ill  be- 
come more  attractive  through  the  improvement  ia 
the  roads,  the  condition  of  which  is  what  is  killings 
country  life  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Men  who 
have  got  used  to  park  roads  in  this  city  will  not 
submit  very  long  to  live  on  the  dirt  roads  which  the 
country  road-masters  so  laboriously  repair  every 
year  by  heaping  up  muck  on  them  out  of  the  ditches 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  we  shall  witness  before  many 
years  competition  between  neighborhoods  in  the 
making  and  repair  roads,  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  real  estate.  Good  roads  have  made  the- 
fortune  of  Switzerland  ;  they  are  making  the  fortune^ 
of  Newport ;  and  they  would  make  the  fortune  of 
the  Hudson  River.  A  broad,  j^ell- kept  macadamized 
route,  running  up  to  the  Highlands,  with  occasional 
branches,  and  with  good  sidewalks,  would  bring- 
back  to  real  estate  owners,  we  have  no  doubt,  the 
happy  hopeful  times  of  fifteen  years  ago.  The  con- 
dition of  ourcountiy  roads  alone  is  enough  to  send 
any  man  to  Europe  in  summer  who  love|^  ei.her 
walking  or  riding.  We  need  a  state  of  %ings  in 
which  a  man  need  not  possess  horses  of  mMchless- 
speed  to  prevent  people  "giving  him  their  dust." — 
Nation. 

Tee  steamer  Pat  Rodgers,  was  burned  on  the  Ohio- 
river,  near  Aurora,  Indiana,  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
fire  was  first  discovered  in  some  bales  of  cotton  m 
the  after  part  of  the  boat.  From  the  fact  that  the 
tiller  rope  was  cut  and  the  steamer  would  not  ans- 
wer her  helm,  it  is  thought  the  fire  was  the  work  of 
an  incendiary.  There  were  one  hundred  passengers 
on  board,  and  it  is  supposed  twenty  of  them  perish- 
ed. The  boat  and  its  cargo,  consisting  of  cattle^ 
sheep,  hogs  and  cotton,  all  a  total  loss. 

The  attention  of  the  authorities  in  New  York  has- 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  baby  farming.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which  babies  thus  farmed  out  have 
died  under  circumstances  leading  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  purposely  made  away  with.  Acording  to 
Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
there  are  about  34,000  births  in  this  city  every  year, 
of  which  only  26,000  are  properly  accounted  for  as 
taken  care  of  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Health  Board.  Five  thousand  of  these  are 
subdivided  or  classified  thus  :  2,500  illegitimate  and 
2,500  to  be  abandoned  or  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  former  are  usually  put  out  to  board  with 
irresponsible  persons,  whose  business  it  is  to  dis- 
pose of  the  infant  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  all 
luture  trouble  to  its  unnatural  parents. 

The  title  of  hero  was  fairly  earned  by  the  man 
who  rescued  another  from  the  rapids  above  Niagara. 
Falls,  recently.  One  McCuUough,  while  painting 
the  bridge  leading  from  Grand  Island  to  the  Three 
Sisters,  made  a  misstep  and  fell  into  the  streaj:i, 
which  rushes  down  the  tremendous  incline  above 
the  American  Fall  in  a  raging  torrent,  breaking  con- 
tinually over  huge  rocks,  and  swept  the  poor  fellow 
on  with  the  velocity  of  thought  itself.  By  the  rarest 
chance  he  caught  and  clung  to  a  rock,  scarce  forty 
feet  from  the  brink  of  the  fall,  and  yet  that  seemed 
but  a  moment's  stay  of  an  inevitable  fate.  Among 
'he  hundreds  who  were  soon  on  the  river  banks^ 
there  was,  however,  one  who  did  not  share  that 
opinion.  This  was  Tom  Conroy,  a  guide  at  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds,  who  quickly  fastened  a  rope  securely, 
took  the  free  end  ot  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  swim- 
ming down  the  terrible  current,  reached  McCullough 
safely,  tied  the  rope  around  himself  and  the  nearly 
exhausted  man,  and  both  were  speedily  hauled 
ashore. — Springfield  Republican. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  hee  not  go;  keep  her;  fop.  she  is  thy  life. 
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A  Memorial  of  Creek  and  Stanford  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  our  Friend,  Thomas 
C.  Stringham,  deceased. 

Sensible  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in 
the  removal,  by  death,  of  our  esteemed  Friend, 
whose  example  and  precept  are  worthy  of 
imitation,  we  feel  it  will  be  profitable  to  those 
who  are  left  behind  to  preserve  a  memorial  i 
concerning  him,  that  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  greater  faithfulness  in  the  path  of  duty. 

His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Mary  String- 
ham,  who  moved  from  Queensbury,  N.  Y., 
and  settled  within  the  limits  of  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  about  the  year  1798. 

They  were  valued  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  that  they  might  be 
led  into  the  true  path  ;  which  produced  in 
the  mind  of  our  deceased  Friend,  in  after 
years,  a  religious  feeling,  which  was  mani- 
fested throughout  the  course  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  the  3d  of  Sixth  month,  1801, 
about  three  years  after  his  parents  had  settled 
within  the  verge  of  this  meeting,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  the  rest  of  his  days. 

He  was  married  in  1824  to  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Judith  Halsted,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  only  two  of  whom 
survived  him.  After  being  married  about 
sixteen  years,  he  met  with  a  severe  trial  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife. 

In  1841,  he  married  Naomi,  sister  to  his 


former  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in  much 
love  and  harmony  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  kind,  indulgent  husband,  and  a 
tender  parent,  desiring  that  his  children 
should  pursue  a  right  course  through  life. 

He  was  thoughtful  of,  and  sympathetic  to 
the  afilicted,  visiting  them  in  their  trials,  and 
ever  ready  to  do  a  kindness.    He  was  from 
f  his  youth  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
'  ings,  and  manifested  much  interest  in  Meet- 
ings for  Discipline. 

About  the  60th  year  of  his  age  he  appeared 
in  the  ministry,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
friends  ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  his  gift 
was  acknowledged  by  them,  they  believing 
him  to  be  a  faithful  steward  of  the  talent 
committed  to  his  care. 

He  travelled  but  little  abroad,  his  labors 
being  confined  mostly  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  meeting. 

He  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  read- 
ing ;  and  daily  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  which  he 
highly  valued,  often  remarking  that  he  did 
not  think  a  day  well  spent  unless  a  part  of  it 
had  been  so  occupied. 

He  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  until  his  last  sickness,  and 
was  permitted  to  attend  his  meeting  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 

During  his  illness,  apparently  thinking  his 
recovery  doubtful,  he  said  to  his  wife:  "I 
feel  an  assurance  of  perfect  rest  and  happi- 
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ness,  where  nothing  can  disturb  or  annoy, 
but  all  is  love  and  joy  unspeakable." 

About  four  days  previous  to  his  death, 
with  great  composure,  he  gave  directions  in 
respect  to  his  funeral.  He  said  he  wished  it 
to  be  conducted  in  a  plain  way,  and  nothing 
to  be  done  for  pride  or  ostentation. 

His  love  seemed  to  flow  to  all,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  names  of  many  of  his  intimate 
friends,  to  whom  he  wished  a  notice  to  be 
given. 

A  short  time  before  his  close  he  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  prayer,  but  his  voice  was  so 
feeble  that  much  of  it  could  not  be  distinctly 
understood.  On  being  asked,  a  few  hours 
previous  to  his  departure,  if  he  knew  those 
present,  he  replied :  "  Yes ;  I  know  you  all 
as  well  as  ever  I  did."  He  continued  grad- 
ually to  decline,  and  quietly  passed  from  the 
trials  of  earth,  more  fully  to  realize  the  say- 
ing he  often  expressed,  that  one  hour  in  the 
presence  of  God  is  worth  a  thousand  else- 
where, the  14th  of  Tenth-month,  1872,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  the  17th,  at 
Crum  Elbow  Meeting-house,  where  a  large 
and  solemn  meeting  was  held,  leaving  the 
impression,  on  many  minds,  of  a  loss  that  is 
not  easily  replaced. 

Signed  by  direction  of  Creek  and  Stanford 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Creek,  the  18th  of 
Seventh  month,  1873,  by 

John  Stringpiam,       )  ^,  , 
Maey  H.  Stringham.  j 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FREE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earliest  historical 
records  bearing  upon  the  worship  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

AmoDg  ail  peoples  of  the  historic  ages, 
dating  back  to  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
world's  infancy,  there  has  been  a  recognized 
minirtry,  claiming  delegated  authority  from 
invisible  powers,  who,  under  various  names, 
were  worshipped  as  supreme  rulers  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

This  office  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
the  beginning  by  the  oldest  male  head  of  a 
family,  descending  from  father  to  son,  by 
right  of  primogeniture,  hence  there  was  niain- 
tained  that  respect  for  parental  authority  and 
reverence  for  age  which  characterized  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government. 

There  is  a  picture  rises  before  my  imagina- 
tion  that  inspires  me  with  reverent  awe  and 
pure  devotion.  I  see  the  hoary  patriarch 
gathering  his  family  around  the  consecrated 
altar,  v/hereon,  for  many  generations  yet  to 
be,  his  children  will  light  the  fires  of  sacri- 


fice. I  see  the  flame  ascend,  a  sweet  savor 
unto  God,  who,  in  condescending  love,  accepts 
the  offering;  and,  as  the  anointing  oil  of 
Divine  grace  flows  into  the  patriarch's  soul, 
I  see  his  lips  move  in  prayer — I  hear  the 
burthen  of  his  desire,  "  Oh  that  Ishmael  may 
live  before  thee !" 

As  families  merged  into  nations  for  mutual 
aid  and  protection,  priestly  authority  became 
centralized,  and  the  rude  home  altar  gave 
place  to  shrines  and  costly  temples,  where 
men  and  women,  assuming  to  be  divinely  ap- 
pointed, received  oblations  and  offered  sacri- 
fices, for  the  burthened  hearts  that  bowed  be- 
fore them,  as  oracles  of  the  gods. 

This  universal  acknowledgemeht  of  a  Di- 
vine gift  conferring  on  its  possessor  the 
ability  to  discern  spiritual  conditions,  and  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  soul,  is,  in  itself, 
the  best  evidence  that  such  a  ministry  is 
ordained  of  God. 

In.the  organization  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
one  \Vh0l3  tribe,  comprising  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  people,  was  set  apart  to  minister  in  holy 
things.  Ages  before,  however,  God  Himself 
had  established  His  own  order  of  priesthood 
in  the  person  of  Melchisedec,  "made  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life,"  the  type  of 
that  pure  and  living  ministry  which  was  ful- 
filled in  the  life  of  the  holy  Jesus  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Christ  power,  through  which 
He  became  a  "  High  Priest  forever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec." 

In  every  nation,  those  who  officiated  at 
the  altar  or  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  religious  service,  derived  their  support 
from  the  gifts  of  the  worshippers,  hence  the 
saying  of  the  Apostle,  "  They  who  wait  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar." 

These  gifts,  which  doubtless,  in  the  begin- 
ning, were  voluntary,  came  at  length  to  be 
demanded  as  a  right.  Moses,  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  religious  customs  of  the  Hebrews, 
directed  the  setting  apart  of  a  tithe  or  tenth 
of  all  the  increase  of  material  wealth,  as  the 
Lord's  portion,  to  be  used  for  offerings  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood. 

This  tithing  in  after  ages  grew  to  be  a 
heavy  burthen  for  the  Jewish  nation.  In 
the  exacting  of  dues,  gross  outrages  were 
committed,  and  the  immoraliiies  and  cruelty 
of  the  priests  became  proverbial ;  yet,  through 
all  the  ages,  there  had  not  been  wanting  in 
Israel,  as  in  every  land,  prophets  and  holy 
men  who  raised  their  voices  for  God  and 
humanity. 

These  were  ever  calling  the  people  back  to 
the  purity  and  holiness  from  which,  through 
a  corrupt  priesthood,  they  had  been  drawn 
away,  encouraging  them  to  a  nearer  approach 
to  God,  through  whom  alone  every  blessing 
was  dispensed. 
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I  have  thus  hastily  glanced  over  the  re- 
ligious usages  of  the  world,  anterior  to  the 
ooming  of  Jesas,  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  which  first  in- 
duced me  to  take  up  the  pen — the  ministry 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  new  covenant  made, 
not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  by  one  of  its  earliest  defenders, 
but  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  Him  through  whom  the  cov- 
enant came,  how  stands  the  Gospel  ministry 
It  its  relation  to  the  church?  How  stands 
the  church  itself  in  its  relation  to  all  the 
forms  of.  worship  that  preceded  it  ?  These 
are  the  questions  that  are  now  shaking  the 
whole  fabric  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  building  of  God — the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Occupying,  perhaps,  the  smallest  niche  in 
this  vast  building,  Friends  have  claimed  to 
lay  our  foundation,  which  we  believe  is  "  built 
upon  the  prophets  and  apostles,"  very  near 
to  Christ  Himself,  who  is  declared  by  all  to 
he  the  chief  Cornerstone. 

And  what  is  the  testimony  of  these  anointed 
ones  ?  A  prophet  declares  this  to  be  the 
covenant  that  the  Lord  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  after  these  days  (referring 
to  the  departures  of  priest  and  people),  "  I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts  (in  the 
translation  from  the  Greek  it  reads,  in  their 
minds)  ;  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple. And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
^saying,  know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall 
know  Me  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  will 
forgive  them  th^ir  iniquity  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more."  Peter,  writing 
to  the  brethren  scattered  throughout  Pontius, 
Galatia  and  other  regions,  who  had  received 
the  Gospel  with  gladness,  gives  them  this  en- 
couragement, "  ye,  also,  as  lively  stones  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ,"  through  whom,  says 
another  apostle,  "we  are  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God." 

That  there  might  be  an  end  to  the  wor- 
ship that  was  outward  and  ceremonial, 
^ind  to  the  binding  of  the  souls  of  men 
by  priestly  traditions,  it  pleased  the  Father 
to  raise  up  Jesus  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
thus  separating  Him  from  the  Levitical 
order  and  His  followers  from  the  bondage 
which  it  imposed. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  worship  which  stood 
in  "divers  washings  and  carnal  observances"  is 
annulled,  the  sacrifice  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
Father  must  be  a  surrender  of  the  heart  and 


affections,  and  all  the  offerings  that  will  avail 
on  the  spiritual  altar  must  be  those  deeds  of 
kindness  and  love  which  are  declared  to  be  the 
evidence  of  a  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
unspotted  by  the  world."  It  is  a  lamentable 
sight,  when  the  church,  in  any  of  her  parts, 
turns  from  this  simple  faith  to  the  beggarly 
elements  from  which,  through  the  ministry  oV 
reconciliation,  she  had  been  redeemed,  and 
cavils  and  disputes  auout  "phylacteries  and 
the  borders  of  garments,"  and  distracts  and 
divides  and  scatters  over  doctrines  that  are 
but  commandments  of  men,  and  forms  of 
expression  that  have  only  life  in  them  as  thev 
become  vitalized  by  a  living  experience. 

The  literal  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  vision 
as  seen  by  the  prophet,  when  none  should 
need  to  a&k  of  his  brother  or  his  neighbor, 
Know  ye  the  Lord?  for  all  should  know 
Him  remains  in  the  uncertain  future.  That 
there  exists,  at  the  present  time,  a  need  of 
the  gospel  ministry  we  cannot  deny.  AVith 
all  the  light  that  the  increased  facilities  for 
knowledge  give,  there  is  much  superstition, 
and  religion,  falsely  "so  called,"  remaining 
as  a  veil  over  the  consciences  of  men,  that 
obstruct  the  development  of  a  more  spirit- 
ual faith. 

"  It  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  said  an  apostle,  "  to  save  them 
that  believe."  It  is  still  His  pleasure  to  use 
this  instrumentality  as  a  means  of  grace  ;  and 
it  is  in  place  to  consider  the  relation  that  ex- 
ists between  the  priesthood  under  the  Jewish 
law,  and  the  gospel  raiiuster.  This  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  a  free  gospel. 

We  turn  again  to  the  record,  for  whatever 
in  the  after  revelation  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  have  been  made  clearer  to  the 
spiritual  vision,  we,  in  the  candid  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  must  refer  to  the  example 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  immediate 
followers. 

In  the  first  sending  forth  of  His  apostles  to 
declare  the  truths  of  His  gospel,  He  forbade 
them  to  make  any  provision  for  their  phys- 
ical wants  or  personal  comfort;  no  purse,  or 
scrip,  or  staff",  offered  a  hindrance  to  the  work  ; 
they  went  forth  in  the  helplessness  of  new- 
born babes  as  to  any  outward  dependence, 
and  the  reason  is  given  in  words  as  plain  as 
language  can  make  them :  "For  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  meat." 

That  these  instructions  bore  reference  to 
their  physical  needs,  and  are  to  be  so  inter- 
preted, is  also  very  plain.  In  the  great  com- 
mission we  find  the  spiritual  power  and  office 
quite  as  distinctly  stated.  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  and  to  at- 
tempt it  is  in  no  sense  a  fair  rendering  of  the 
text.  Jesus  directs  that  they  "go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  into  any  city 
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of  the  Samaritans.  Said  He,  "  Enter  ye  not, 
but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;  heal  the  sick,  raise 
the  dead,  cast  out  devils." 

"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'"  Now 
what  did  they  receive  freely  ?  Was  it  not  the 
power  to  release  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
thraldom  of  sin,  and  by  a  special  endowment 
bestowed  for  a  special  jmrpose,  to  restore  the 
diseased  to  health?  Freely,  that  is  without  stint 
or  measure,  as  we  say  of  a  fountain  that  has 
no  obstruction,  or,  of  a  river,  with  a  smooth, 
sandy  bottom,  it  flows  on  and  on,  without 
impediment,  and  will  continue  to  flow  on 
through  unmeasured  time  as  freely.  So,  also, 
I  understand  this  gift  of  God,  descending 
through  His  own  appointed  minister,  whom 
He  anointed  and  ordained,  Jesus  the  Christ. 
This  spiritual  Power  having  been  conferred 
upon  Him  without  measure,  unstinted,  and 
in  its  fulness,  so  He  handed  it  forth  to  these 
His  own  ordained  recipients,  and  they  in  turn 
were  to  withhold  nothing  from  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent ;  there  was  to  be  no  keeping 
back  from  any  ;  the  gospel  stream  must  flow 
out  in  its  fulness  to  every  child  of  Abraham. 
No  human  consideration,  no  question  of  policy, 
no  preferment  of  condition  !  as  He  had  set 
the  example  in  His  ministry  of  healing,  so 
were  they  to  follow,  regarding  only  the  wants 
of  the  lost  children  of  His  brethren.  This  is 
the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Coming 
from  the  Father  as  a  free  gift,  it  is  to  be  as 
freely  handed  forth  by  His  anointed  messen- 
gers, without  fear  or  favor,  looking  for  the 
recompense  in  the  redemption  of  the  souls  of 
men.  In  connection  with  this  commission  is 
a  caution  that  is  very  important.  Jesus 
warns  them  that  they  are  going  forth  among 
men  who,  like  ravening  wolves,  will  seek  to 
destroy  them  :  therefore,  says  He,  be  ye  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,  wise  in 
discriminating  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
harmless  in  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the 
brethren. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  did  he  strive  to  meet 
every  emergency  that  might  arise  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  gospel  labors,  and  so 
well  were  they  prepared,  that  we  hear  the 
band  of  disciples — the  seventy  who  followed 
them — declare,  that  even  the  spirits  of  evil 
were  subject  to  their  power. 

It  cannot  be  substantially  claimed  that  the 
New  Testament  forbids  a  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  physical  wants  of  the  ministry  ; 
and  it  is  not  logical  to  conclude  that  such  ' 
support  as  is  provided  by  most  branches  of  '. 
the  church  for  the  ministry,  of  itself  consti- 
tutes the  recipient  a  hireling;  nor  can  a  salaried  '. 
minister  be  fairly  branded  a  hireling.    This  i 
ought  to  be  very  plain  to  the  unprejudiced  1 


mind,  for  it  is  not  from  the  church  that  the- 
anointing  to  the  ministry  is  deri-ved,  but  from 
God's  Holy  Spirit.  All  the  church  can  do, 
when  it  is  true  to  its  high  calling,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gift  of  God  to  the  individual,, 
and  exercise  a  loving,  watchful  care,  over 
the  frail  earthen  vessel,  through  which  the 
message  of  saving  grace  flows  ;  for,  thougfe 
the  highest  possible  gift,  that  of  standing  be- 
tween the  Father  and  his  erring  children- 
with  the  offer  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  is- 
bestowed,  it  in  no  sense  renders  the  recipient 
invulnerable.  The  same  animal  instincts  are 
there ;  and  though,  by  obedience  and  watch- 
fulness, a  mastery  over  all  that  is  hurtful 
may  be  gained,  it  is  only  as  this  is  persevered 
in  that  the  gift  can  be  worthily  held.  The- 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  soul  of  His  chosen  ves- 
sel must  be  in  constant  intercourse.  As  it  is 
recorded  of  Jesus,  "It  was  His  meat  and 
His  drink  to  do  the  will  of  His  Heavenly 
Father,  so  must  it  be  with  those  who  claim 
to  have  been  called  to  this  apostleship/' 

The  arrogant  assumption  of  human  ordi- 
nations, by  which  the  man,  who  chooses  the 
gospel  ministry  as  a  profession  whereby  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  is  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  has  no  foundation  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament,  and  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  snare  and  a  hindrance  to 
true  gospel  labor.  Its  counterpart  is  found 
in  the  apostate  Hebrews,  of  whom  the  prophet 
Micah,  in  enumerating  the  evils  that  had 
come  upon  Zion,  asserted  that  "  the  heads 
thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests 
thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets 
thereof  divine  for  money,  yet  they  will  lean 
upon  the  Lord  and  say,  *  Is  not  the  Lord 
among  us?'   none  evil  can  come  upon  us." 

While  this  human  appointing  to  the  min- 
istry has  for  many  centuries  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  of  every  grade  has  been  made 
so  by  the  will  of  man,  there  has  never  failed 
in  any  form  of  religious  fellowship  living 
witnesses  for  God,  consecrated,  and  set  apart, 
with  the  same  anointing  by  which  all  Hi» 
chosen  instruments  are  endued— these  have 
not  failed  to  declare  His  whole  counsel,  and 
have  been  indeed  the  salt  of  the  sacred  call- 
ing. 

It  is  time  that  we,  as  a  distinct  religious- 
body,  basing  our  claim  to  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian upon  theprcepts  of  Jesus,  and  the  teach- 
ings and  practices  of  his  immediate  apostles, 
had  re- examined  the  ground  of  our  profession. 
The  leaders,  in  the  early  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  built  up  the  fabric  of  our  church 
polity  upon  the  testimonies  gathered  from  the 
New  Testament,  which,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, are  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  at 
this  time. 
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They  saw  the  corrupting  influence  of  a 
«nan-made  ministry,  and  how  its  fatal  errors 
were  spreading,  and  uprooting  the  very  foun- 
dations of  truth  and  holiness ;  making  the 
sacred  calling  of  minister  of  the  everlasting 
Oospel  a  by- word  and  proverb,  and  bringing 
into  contempt  the  worship  of  God.,  And 
•their  souls  were  fired  with  the  same  zeal  that 
-animated  their  great  Exemplar,  when  He 
drove  out  the  money-changers  from  the  Tem- 
ple !  They,  too,  would  preserve  the  newly- 
gathered  little  flock,  from  these  money- 
•changers;  and  they  incorporated  among 
their  fundamental  articles  of  church  fellow- 
ship an  unqualified  testimony  against  a  hire- 
ling ministry.  And  the  words  were  well 
-chosen,  standing  clearer  and  firmer,  and  bet- 
ter defining  the  point  at  issue  in  the  present 
age  than  any  other  language  that  can  be 
^sed. 

It  is  the  hireling  that  the  gospel  denounces, 
and  the  condemnation  falls  upon  the  minis- 
try in  our  own  Society  equally  with  that  of 
all  others.  It  discriminates  between  the  true 
£Lud  the  false.  It  claims  no  more  for  our  unpaid 
ministers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  churchly 
ceremonies  and  sacraments,  are  left  free  to 
labor  for  their  own  sustenance  than  it  awards 
to  those  who,  by  a  complicated  machinery  of 
<}hurch  service,  are  obliged  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
membership ;  under  either  system  they  may 
be  hirelings.  In  both  we  know  there  are 
true  and  faithful  witnesses,  who  "  watch  for 
souls,"  and  are  ever  seeking  not  their  own, 
hut  the  Father's  glory. 

Nor  are  we  any  more  favored  than  other 
•denominations,  though  claiming  such  high 
ground  for  our  ministry.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  the"  freedom  of  the  gospel,  as  we 
understand  it,  by  the  very  liberty  that  ir 
gives  is  often  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
vital  religion.  There  is  an  increasing  class 
of  earnest,  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  our 
"Society,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
various  meetings,  who,  in  the  exercises  that 
-are  frequently  given  forth,  find  so  little  food 
for  their  spiritual  hungering  that  the  attend- 
ance of  public  worship  becomes  a  burthen  to 
them.  That  holy  silence,  in  which  the  wait- 
ing soul  hears  the  voice  of  the  great  Teacher, 
may  at  any  time  be  interrupted  by  some, 
"Lo!  this  is  Christ,"  or,  ''Lo  !  it  is  not,"  or 
the  meeting  may  be  held  in  a  lifeless  form, 
without  a  spark  of  living  faith  to  kindle  into 
a  blessing.  As  a  people,  we  are  in  a  thrall- 
-dom  to  what  we  claim  is  a  free  gospel  minis- 
try, that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  de- 
nomination. If  regular  attenders  of  meeting, 
we  are  often  obliged  to  listen  to  statements 
that  have  no  savor  of  a  gospel  message  in 
ihem. 


We  must  make  the  most  of  random  thoughts 
on  every  imaginable  subject,  relevant  or  ir- 
relevant to  the  public  worship  of  our  Al- 
mighty Father;  must  listen  to  dogmas  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  our  book  of  Discipline 
or  the  New  Testament.  At  times,  the  most 
cherished  hopes  of  our  souls  are  rudely 
handled  or  irreverently  ridiculed  ;  and  all  of 
this  is  handed  forth  as  coming  from  that 
Power  which  enables  the  chosen  vessel  to 
discern  between  the  precious  and  the  vile. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  claims 
of  any  who  feel  called  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  among  us.  That  call  gives 
spiritual  qualification  and  authority  to  speak 
for  God,  but  it  does  not  ignore  the  channel 
through  which  the  stream  of  gospel  life  must 
flow  ;  moreover,  being  the  highest  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  it  should  be  held  too  sacred  to  be 
used  in  any  manner  that  would  mar  or  hinder 
the  work.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  Gbd  ;  if  any  man  minister, 
let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  that  God 
giveth,  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glori- 
fied," And  while  we  are  unsparing  in  our 
condemnation  of  the  hireling,  let  our  Elders, 
whose  ofiice  it  is  to  watch  over  the  ministry, 
see  to  it  that  the  sheep  of  the  fold  are  not  left 
to  wander  upon  the  barren  mountains,  because 
of  the  unfaithfulness  of  those  to  whose  care 
and  oversight  thev  have  been  entrusted. 

Fhila.,  Eighth  mo, ,"187-4.  L.  J.  R. 


EMOTIONAL  RELIGION. 

That  the  religious  sentiment  should  man- 
ifest itself  differently  in  persons  of  diff*erent 
temperament — that  an  enthusiastic  nature 
with  a  tendency  to  expression  should  feel, 
act  and  speak  unlike  one  of  a  calm,  uuim- 
passioned  and  reserved  disposition,  would  be 
generally  admitted.  Yet  we  are  prone  to 
be  impressed  by  outside  appearances  and  pro- 
fession. There  are  many  persons  who  habit- 
ually square  their  conduct  by  the  law  of  right, 
who  follow  duty  for  its  own  sake,  who  yet  are 
so  little  predisposed  to  religious  emotion,  that, 
comparing  themselves  with  those  who  have 
much  to  say  of  the  joy  and  peace  they  find 
in  ''believing,"  they  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  doubt  of  their  own  acceptance  with  their 
Heavenly  Father.  This,  like  most  of  the 
comparisons  we  make  of  ourselves  with  others, 
is  unprofitable.  It  is  in  the  use  we  make 
of  our  own  gifts,  in  the  discipline  of  our  own 
characters,  under  the  guidance  of  that  divine 
spirit  which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who 
seek  it  aright,  that  acceptance  will  be  found. 

Religious  emotion,  therefore,  is  not  a  good 
test  of  religious  character,  because  it  is 
greatly  dependent  on  temperament,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  very  in- 
consistent lives.  Religious  x>rinciple  is  a  better 
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test.  Our  own  consciousness  will  bear  witness 
whether  or  not  this  governs  us,  and  we  are 
privileged  to  judge,  to  some  extent,  whether  it 
dwells  in  the  heart  of  another  by  the  fruit  it 
bears, — by  the  daily  life  and  spirit.  In 
obedience  to  the  law  of  right,  which  compre- 
hends justice,  mercy  and  truth,  we  come  more 
and  more  to  love  it  and  to  love  the  Lawgiver. 

There  is  something  mercenary  in  that  spirit 
that  embraces  religion  in  the  hope  to  experi 
ence  exalted,  joyful  feelings  as 'd  reward ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  desire  to  realize 
these  feelings  and  to  jump  at  once  to  the 
state  of  those  who  have  "  overcome,"  has  led 
many  into  religious  excitement,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  doctriBes  that  lull  the  conscience 
while  the  passions  of  pride,  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness are  still  suffered  to  grow.  The  real  reward 
of  watchful  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  ex- 
perienced in  its  result  upon  the  character,  in 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Religious  emotion  is  often  mistaken  for 
religion  itself.  There  is  a  certain  enjoyment 
in  the  exaltation  produced  by  devotional 
music  and  impassioned  prayers  and  discourses, 
with  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  are  sat- 
isfied, because  they  are  unacquainted  with 
that  true  peace  which  is  the  result  of  passions 
subdued,  desires  limited,  and  affections  puri- 
fied. 

There  is  a  religious  emotion  which  is  health  • 
ful,  but  it  is  spontaneous,  not  brought  about 
by  extraneous  means.  These  ''times  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  " 
may  be  rare  to  some  ;  the  emotions  may  be 
faint  in  comparison  with  what  appear  to  be 
felt  by  others,  but  there  should  hQ  no  effort 
to  seek  or  to  prolong  them.  They  are  the 
luxuries  of  the  Lord's  iabje,  to  be  gratefully 
received  when  handed  to  es— not  the  ''daily 
bread  "  which  is  to  be  labored  for — the  daily 
bread  of  obedience  and  watchfulness. 

S. 

Philada.^  Eighth  mo,^  1874. 


THOEOUGHNESS. 

In  this  busy  age,  and  more  especially  in 
this  busy  country,  where  labor  is  so  univer- 
sally honored,  and  industry  in  its  many 
phases  is,  not  the  hard  lot  of  the  masses,  but 
the  true  dignity  of  all,  we  seldom  pause  to 
consider  the  elements  which  make  up  its 
real  value.  Among  these,  perhaps,  none  is 
more  vital,  and  at  the  same  time  more  rare, 
than  that  of  thoroughness.  The  complaint 
is  generally  all  over  our  land,  and  especially 
in  our  cities,  of  the  superficial  character  of 
labor.  The  consumer  laments  it  in  the 
manufactured  goods  which  so  soon  perish 
by  the  using.  The  employer  complains  of 
the  negligent  service  rendered  by  his  work- 
men.    Railroad   and  steamboat  disasters. 


fires  and  explosions  testify  loudly  to  the? 
imperfect  construction  of  machinery  and 
buildings,  and  to  the  recklessness  of  those 
who  take  charge  of  them.  The  same  lack  of 
thoroughness  pervades  professional  pursuits, 
political  life,  educational  enterprises,  and  our 
national  literature.  Few  touch  bottom  in 
their  work  ;  most  skim  its  surface  lightly  and 
popularly,  but  fail  to  fathom  or  to  disclose 
its  depth.  For  ten  who  work  industriously, 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one  who  work& 
thoroughly. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  may  be  al- 
leged for  this  failing.  In  a  newly  settled 
country  the  power  of  versatility  is  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  superior  excellence  in  a 
single  pursuit.  The  early  settlers  coming- 
from  an  old  and  long  established  community, 
find  their  special  superiorities  at  a  discount,  and 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  they 
gradually  learn  and  teach  their  children  to  turn 
their  hands  to  everything  with  a  more  mod- 
erate efiiciency.  As  the  community  becomes- 
more  thickly  settled,  and  its  wants  multiply, 
the  increasing  division  of  labor  produces  an 
opposite  demand,  which  can  only  be  met  by 
another  gradual  transition.  With  us,  at 
at  least  in  our  Eastern  cities,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  necessary  for  each  citizen  to 
do  one  thing  thoroughly,  rather  than  many 
things  moderately,  and  not  a  few  will  find 
their  success  and  power  of  benefaction  in- 
creased by  concentrating  upon  one  object  the 
energies  that  they  at  present  diffuse  among 
several. 

A  deeper  source  of  the  lack  of  thorough- 
ness lies  in  the  character  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  our  labors  and  the  spirit 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Every 
man's  character  is  photographed  in  his  lite- 
work.  If  it  be  pure  and  noble  and  true,  hi& 
work,  whether  of  hand  or  brain,  will  be 
earnest  and  faithful.  If  it  be  selfish,  de- 
based, and  mean,  his  work  will  be  super- 
ficial and  imperfect.  It  is  true  that  all  labor 
rests  primarily  on  the  simple  requirements  of 
our  physical  nature,  yet  he  who  performs  it 
with  no  higher  purpose,  has  failed  to  compre- 
hend its  breadth  of  meaning,  and  will  fail  to- 
reap  its  best  results.  Beyond  the  material 
benefits  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged,  there 
are  two  grand  purposes  for  labor  to  achieve,  the- 
benefaction  of  the  community  and  the  reflex 
influence  in  the  improvement  and  development 
of  the  individual.  If  these  ends  be  appreci- 
ated and  these  results  aimed  at,  a  motive  for 
the  thorough  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
is  at  work  that  no  hope  of  gain  can  supply. 
It  is  where  labor  is  regarded  simply  as  a  S3^s- 
tern  of  contracts,  where  honesty  is  only  fol- 
lowed from  policy,  where  neither  justice  nor 
benevolence  nor  self-culture  are  the  lessons  of 
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daily  toil,  but  only  the  adjustment  of  the 
minimum  of  giving  to  the  maximum  of  get- 
ting, that  we  find  the  quality  of  labor  so  in- 
ferior and  superficial.  He  who  works  only 
for  money  or  applause  will  put  no  more 
power,  energy  and  zeal  into  his  work  than  is 
just  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  reward. 
The  laborer  will  relax  his  force  or  shorten, 
his  time  if  possible,  the  manufacturer  will 
use  inferior  materials,  the  author  and  orator 
will  cater  to  the  tastes  of  their  patrons  rather 
than  enforce  unpalatable  truths,  the  politician 
will  serve  his  party  rather  than  his  country's 
best  welfare.  But  could  they  be  imbued 
with  the  higher  aim  of  real  usefulness  to 
mankind,  and  of  making  their  work  a  means 
of  good  in  itself,  then  enthusiasm  will  clothe 
the  arm  with  new  vigor  and  inspire  the  mind 
to  nobler  efibrts.  Whatever  the  vocation 
may  be,  if  the  aim  is  to  perform  its  duties 
in  the  best  manner,  if  a  sincere  desire  exists 
for  the  perfection  of  the  work  apart  from 
its  rewards,  then  a  tendency  toward  com- 
pleteness is  established  and  the  basis  of  thor- 
oughness is  laid. 

Such  an  aim  will  naturally  incite  the  mind 
to  study  the  chosen  pursuit  in  all  its  bearings. 
Two  elements  of  real  success  in  any  under- 
taking are  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  nature 
and  intents,  and  a  faithful  attention  to  its 
practical  details.  Thought  and  action  are 
inseparable  and  equally  indispensable.  If 
we  would  thoroughly  perform  our  task,  we 
must  grasp  it  mentally  and  do  it  patiently. 
The  wise  general  takes  a  full  survey  of  his 
whole  position,  and  then  arranges  with  exact 
accuracy  every  detail  of  his  campaign.  So, 
whatever  we  undertake,  demands  the  best 
powers  of  our  minds  to  discover  its  whole 
^bearing  and  intents,  and  the  most  strict  and 
vigilant  observance  of  every  specific  duty 
which  it  involves.  Nothing  great  or  noble  or 
worthy  is  ever  accomplished  without  enthu- 
siasm, self  sacrifice  and  patient  labor;  but 
with  these,  and  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
and  purity  of  aim,  we  may  hope  to  surmount 
all  difficulties  and  to  attain  a  thoroughness  in 
our  life  pursuits  that  no  inferior  motives  or 
feebler  efibrts  can  ever  secure. — Ledger. 


A  HOLY  life  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  things.  Little  words,  not  eloquent 
speeches  or  sermons, — little  deeds,  not  mira- 
cles, nor  battles,  nor  one  great,  heroic  act,  or 
mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true  Chris- 
tian life.  The  little  constant  sunbeam,  not 
the  lightning, — the  waters  of  Siloah  "  that 
go  softly"  in  their  meek  mission  of  refresh- 
ment, not  "  the  waters  of  the  river,  great  and 
many,"  rushing  do^n  in  torrent  noise  and 
force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a  holy  life. 
The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  little 


inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudencies,  little 
foibles,  little  indulgencics  of  self  and  of  the 
flesh, — the  avoidance  of  such  little  things  as 
these  goes  far  to  make  up,  at  least  the  nega- 
tive beauty  of  a  holy  life. — Extract  from  Dr. 
IT.  Bonars  "  GocVh  way  of  IJolines^." 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


How  long,  how  very  long  it  aeems  since  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  thee  with  us,  and 
ho  ',v  much  has  transpired  since  then,  both  in 
the  inner  and  outward  world.  Thou  hast 
been  a  busy  worker,  and  I  hope  will  fiud  thy 
home  here  a  quiet  haven  of  re^t,  for  I  think 
it  likely  thou  wilt  need  a  little  quiet  and  rest 
for  both  mind  and  body — a  good  breath,  a 
broad  landing  to  rest  upon  ere  ascending  an- 
other flight  of  stairs.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  in  some  of  the  seasons,  when  we  do  not 
seem  called  into  any  great  labor,  the  soul's 
great  work  can  still  be  progressing.  There 
seems  no  possibility,  happily,  of  standing  still ; 
our  slippery  footing  can  only  be  maintained 
by  pressing  forward  ;  and  sometimes  when 
everything  outwardly  seem.s  most  calm  and 
quiet,  are  the  times  of  the  spirit's  greatest 
conflicts.  When  we  look  into  our  own  hearts, 
and  think  of  the  struggle  that  is  often  going 
on,  how  should  our  sympathies  go  forth  to 
every  poor  child  of  Adam,  for  we  know  not 
what  a  warfare  may  be  going  on,  how  dear 
bought  the  victory  may  be,  that  seems  to  us 
like  a  defeat.  How  comforting  the  thought, 
"  God  sees  not  as  man  sees."  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him." 

My  feelings  have  been  greatly  interested 
this  afternoon  for  a  poor  colored  boy,  once  an 
innocent  babe,  now  a  slave  to  sin — so  young, 
so  hardened  apparently.  Well,  surely,  all 
the  hardening  influences  which  attend  the 
home  education  of  some  poor  children,  will 
be  remembered.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  right.  The  tender  Father  will  pity 
even  those  who  have  not  learned  to  love  Him. 


The  interest  thou  manifests  in  thy  distant 
friends  is  appreciated.  It  shows  us  that, 
though  separated  from  those  whom  in  days 
past  we  have  been  wont  to  meet  in  social  and 
religious  communion,  we  are  not  forgotten. 
Many  of  our  close  friends  have  been  called 
away  from  this  scene  of  probation,  and  have 
gone  up  higher;  but  our  Father  does  not 
forget  those  who  yet  a  little  longer  have  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  this  present  life.  He 
still  watches  over  and  feeds  them  with  a 
Shepherd's  care,  and  they  partake  of  that 
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food  which  nourishes  the  spiritual  life  and 
gives  strength  to  hold  out  to  the  end,  when  the 
probations  and  trials  now  known  will  be  known 
no  more.  Some  of  us  sometimes  experience 
seasons  of  darkness  and  doubt,  but  around  all 
this  there  is  often  known  a  trust  that  all  will 
be  well  with  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord — 
wait  for  His  appearance — the  renewed  inshin- 
ing  of  His  light — the  inflowiug  of  His  love. 

Oh,  that  "  Friends  "  would  "  keep  to  their 
plain  way  of  living  and  plain  way  of  preach- 
ing!" How  much  brighter  would  their 
lights  shine,  showing  forth  fruits  of  humility, 
simplicity  and  love  of  each  other ;  the  strong 
bearing  the  infirraities  of  the  weak. 

The  little  silent  meetings  want  strengthen- 
ing. It  is  from  these,  as  there  is  a  simple 
dependence  upon  the  teachings  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  that  must  come  the  pure,  fresh, 
gentle  streams  to  form  and  supply  the  rivers 
which  feed  the  ocean,  from  whence  again 
the  springs  are  replenished.  Is  not  this  a 
beautiful  figure  of  the  everlasting  fountain 
of  Divine,  omnipotent  Goodness — never  fail- 
ing— inexhaustible  ?  And  the  fountains  from 
whence  these  little  springs  flow,  are  high 
above  the  larger  waters  which  they  form,  as 
they  meet  and  flow  on  together  to  the  great 
ocean.  Come,  then,  let  us  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  partake  of  the  pure 
waters  that  flow  immediately  from  the  Source 
of  all  good. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  29,  1874. 

Church  and  State — The  eyes  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  turn  just  now  to  the 
brave  little  republic  of  Switzerland,  which 
seems  moving  forward  to  a  crisis  that  is  likely 
to  produce  in  the  end  a  final  separation  of  her 
political  and  religious  affairs.  The  winds  of 
dissent  and  disestablishment  that  ruffle  the 
surface  of  every  other  State  in  Europe  are 
carrying  the  storms  of  revolution  to  the  very 
heart  of  her  established  church,  and  drawing 
the  line  so  closely  between  what  are  known  as 
the  evangelical  and  the  liberal  parties,  that 
the  "  Old  Catholics  "  are  awakening  to  the 
issue  and  joining  hands  with  the  evangelical 
or  orthodox  branch  for  the  preservation  of  the 
State  church  from  the  radicalism  of  the  Lib- 
erals. 

The  contest  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  radicalism,  and 
making  the  appointment  of  pastors  entirely 
subject  to  the  whole  body  of  electors,  who  are 


thus  entitled  to  vote  upon  questions  affecting 
the  Protestant  church.  It  will  be  seen  by  this 
that  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  national 
church  are  turned  over  to  the  keeping 
of  a  political  majority,  without  any  regard 
to  their  religious  professions,  and  the  pulpits 
open  to  aspirants  of  any  faith,  who  may  have 
sufficient  influence  with  the  electors  to  secure 
their  votes. 

While  entire  emancipation  from  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith  has  been  achieved  by 
the  Liberal  party,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
present  state  of  things  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  the  very  extent  of  the  liberty 
thus  gained  will  hasten  the  severance  of  the 
church  from  State  control,  and,  we  may  hope, 
open  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary 
system  that  prevails  in  this  country.  No  form 
of  religious  faith,  be  it  ever  so  broad  and  lib- 
eral, can  be  safely  trusted  with  legal  control 
of  the  consciences  ofanen.  The  world  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  this  important  truth, 
but  there  is  progress ;  and  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  compelled  to  listen,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  demands  of  dissenters  and  non- 
conformists, for  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  worship  of  God. 

The  struggles  of  early  Friends  and  other 
religious  reformers  who  had  the  courage  and 
endurance  to  be  true  to  their  convictions ;  the 
persecutions,  imprisonments  and  tortures  of 
every  kind,  imposed  or  abetted  by  priests 
and  bishops  claiming  Divine  authority  over 
the  souls  of  men,  these  sowed  the  seeds  of 
opposition  to  State  religions  that  are  now 
ripening  a  harvest  of  earnest,  enlightened  and 
determined  effort. 

As  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith 
has  always  been  held  to  be  an  inalienable  right 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  our  sympathies 
must  ever  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing emancipation  from  priestly  authority, 
believing  that  under  the  light  of  a  vitalized 
Christianity  we  may  all  become  "  kings  and 
priests  unto  God." 

We  ought  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  in- 
different spectators  of  this  great  wave  of  reli- 
gious feeling  that  is  casting  its  troubled  waters 
upon  the  surface  of  the  present  time  ;  in  this 
strife  and  turmoil  there  must,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  struggle,  be  great  latitude  allowed 
on  both  sides  and  many  accusations  of  infidel- 
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ity  and  atheism  must  be  submitted  to.  To  those 
who  hold  that  the  creed  is  greater  than  the  man 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  given  forth,  any  depar- 
ture from  the  line  that  it  marks  out  is  a 
heresy  that,  if  unrepented  of,  condemns  to 
Divine  displeasure.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  not  a  few  among  the  Radicals  who,  like 
the  opposers  of  olden  times,  neither  fear  God 
nor  regard  man.  These,  by  their  scoffs  and  un- 
kindly taunts,  are  not  slow  in  branding  all  who 
are  unwilling  to  forsake  entirely  every  land- 
mark of  the  past  as  priest  ridden  and  super- 
stitious. With  all  the  liberty  that  we  enjoy, 
and  the  complete  emancipation  of  our  political 
affairs  from  every  form  of  religious  belief, 
there  is  this  same  element  of  proscription  in 
our  midst  that,  like  an  under  current,  is  felt 
to  exert  an  influence  which  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  unity  and  forbearance. 

That  for  which  so  much  has  been  endured, 
and  which  is  conferring  such  unnumberfd 
blessings  on  our  own  free  land,  must  be  able  to 
bring  the  same  reward  to  every  other  nation. 

As  we  meet  in  our  places  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
and,  in  the  reverent  attitude  of  believers,  wait 
for  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  which  are 
as  the  springs  of  life  to  the  thirsty  soul,  let 
us  ever  be  mindful  of  what  it  cost  those 
grand  old  champions  of  religious  liberty  to 
bring  about  the  freedom  that  we  now  enjoy  ; 
and  while  we  rejoice  in  our  privileges,  let  us 
guard  well  all  the  'outposts,  lest  in  an  hour 
when  we  think  not,  at  some  weak  point  in  our 
fiefences,  the  enemy  may  gather  strength  to 
renew  the  conflict  for  mastery  over  the  souls 
of  men. 

The  injunction  of  the  Great  Teacher,  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  were  breaking  away 
from  the  traditions  of  an  outward  faith,  is  as 
much  needed  in  our  times  as  it  was  when, 
under  the  olive  shade.  He  sat  with  His  disci- 
ples and  bade  them  "  watch,"  "  what  I  say 
unto  one  I  say  unto  all,  watch." 


MARRIED. 

PRAY— SHREVE.— On  the  6th  iust.,  under  the 
care  of  Upper  Spring^i^ld  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J., 
William  P.  Pray  to  Elizabeth  Shreve. 


DIED. 

CHILD.— On  the  llth  inst.,  Mary  H.  Child  ;  a  Min- 
ister of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting, 


WAY.— On  the  27th  of  the  Fcurlh  month,  1874' 
athis  residence  in  Pike  Township,  Clearfield  County, 
Pa.,  Caleb  Way,  in  the  70th  ye^r  of  his  age  ;  a 
worthy  Elder  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting, 

HOPPER  — At  York  Harbor,  State  of  Maine, 
Anna  M,  Hopper,  wife  of  Edward  Hopper;  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  left  her  home,  a  few  weeks 
since,  with  her  family,  in  the  hope  that  the  short 
time  allotted  to  her  on  earth  might  be  passed  with 
less  discomfort  in  the  cool,  bracing  atmcfphere  of 
the  sea-coast  than  in  the  confined  air  of  the  city  ; 
and  alter  much  bodily  sulfering,  but  with  great  in- 
ward peace,  she  quietly  passed  to  her  everlasting 
rest  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst. 

During  her  illness,  she  expressed  an  especial  wish 
that  her  burial  should  be  without  those  demonstra- 
tions incident  to  the  manner  in  which  funerals  are 
generAlly  conducted  ;  which  she  considered  as  in- 
consistent with  the  simplicity  of  Truth,  at  variance 
with  sound  taste,  and  incorapatible  with  the  feelings 
which  such  an  event  should  inspire  in  the  hearts  of 
those  most  closely  cor.cernc'd  with  it;  and  she  sug- 
gested the  names  of  two  Friends  who  should  join 
her  family  in  the  performance  of  this  last  service. 

The  burial,  which  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  inst  ,  at  Fair  Hill,  Philadelphia,  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  request  so  consistent  with 
her  unobtrusive  and  useful  life. 

PARKER.  — At  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  First  month  6th, 
1874,  Deborah  Parker,  in  the  83d  year  oT  her  age. 

She  was  very  diligent  in  her  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, and  her  seat  was  seldom  vacant  during  her 
long  life.  Very  unassuming  in  her  disposition,  she 
gave  freely  of  her  substance  to  aid  the  needy,  with- 
out ostentation,  and  died  as  she  had  lived,  peace- 
fully in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  her  happy  home. 

TILTON.— At  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  Third  OLonth, 
18th,  1874,  William  W.  Tilton,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  member  of  Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting, 

This  dear  Friend  was  quiet  and  retiring  in  bis 
manners.  He  had  a  concern  to  attend  meetings 
regularly,  seldom  failing  to  occupy  his  accustomed 
seat;  and  he  manifested  a  love  for  the  principles 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  acknowledging  them 
to  be  his  solace  and  his  stay. 

KETOHAM. — At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Joseph 
Ketcham,  Seventh  month  9th,  Mary  Ketcham,  widow 
of  the  late  Nathaniel  Ketcham,  in  the  89th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  York. 

WHITSON. — At  Newtown,  near  Flushing,  on  the 
8th  of  Eighth  month,  Milton  S.,  son  of  Samuel  ard 
Phebe  J.  Whitson,  aged  3  years  and  9  months. 

For  Friends'  InteUigencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  THE  RHINELAND  — CONTINUED. 
No.  11. 

One  more  evening  ride,  from  Heidelburg 
to  Bale,  passing  through  Carlsruhe,  Freiburg, 
and  for  a  long  distance  along  the  fair  broad 
Rhine  valley  which  is  bounded  on  the  east- 
ward by  the  densely  wooded  hills  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

We  feel  a  longing  to  explore  this  poetic 
region,  rich  in  curious  legend,  rich  in  varied 
beauty,  and  full  of  that  woodland  charm  that 
attracts  tourists  to  jur  Adirondack  region^ 
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The  spurs  of  the  Black  Forest  decline  pre- 
cipitously towards  the  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
while  the  earst  slopes  are  more  gradual. 
The  fragrant  pine  forests  look  tempting 
indeed,  as  we  speed  past  them,  but  the  cool- 
ness of  the  land  of  glaciers  and  mountain 
lakes  is  yet  more  tempting  in  this  noon  of 
summer. 

As  the  shades  of  night  gather  round  us,  we 
bid  adieu  to  the  German  land  and  enter  the 
Swiss  city  of  Bale  on  the  Rhine  We  are 
now  on  the  frontiers  of  three  nations  :  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  France,  and  in  a  city 
founded  by  the  Romans,  it  is  said,  near  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  our  doorway  to  the 
Alpine  Ian],  and  we  only  give  one  morning 
to  explore  Bale  a  little  before  pressing  onward. 

The  ancient  church,  built  1010-19  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  II,  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing place.  We  examined  with  some  care  the 
quaint  ornamentation  of  the  portals,  and  the 
extensive  cloisters,  once  family  burial-places 
where  the  reformers,  Ecolampadius  and  Gry- 
naeus  were  buried.  From  a  terrace  behind 
the  Minster,  we  look  down  on  the  murmur- 
ing, rippling  Rhine  below,  and  get  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  pure  green  river  and  of  the  dark 
heights  of  the  Black  Forest.  At  a  very 
little  distance  are  the  statue  of  Ecolampadius 
and  the  house  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

Everything  is  well  preserved  at  Bale,  and 
we  saw  masons  at  work  repairing  an  ancient 
house  of  which  each  story  extended  perhaps 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  over  the  one  below 
it,  and  the  roof  was  shaped  precisely  like  a 
mountain  ridge,  hut  the  builder  was  only 
mending  the  old  without  changing  the  form 
or  destroying  its  antique  character.  This 
seems  to  be  the  general  custom  at  Bale,  so 
that  the  city  looks  both  well  preserved  and 
very  ancient. 

We  start  out  from  Bale  on  our  way  to 
Lucerne  into  a  lovely  valley,  bordered  with 
lofty  hills  and  softened  and  refined  by  the 
most  neat  and  perfect  cultivation.  The  road 
skirts  the  slopes  of  Mount  Jura,  and  pierces 
the  mountain  by  a  long  tunnel,  beyond 
which  we  had  charming  views  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  in  the  distance  : 

"  The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  tbroned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity." 

Not  cold  did  the  Alpine  heights  look  to  day 
as  the  hasty  shower  dissolved  into  great 
snowy  cloud  masses  and  rested  in  rich  sunset 
glory  on  the  mountain  tops.  How  poor, 
indeed,  compared  with  these  beautifal  high 
places,  are  the  columns  and  idol  dwellings  that 
Gothic  or  Grecian  hands  have  builded  !  I 
think  we  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  de- 
lightful introduction  to  this  poetic  land. 


At  the  point  where  the  river  Reuss  emerges 
from  Lake  Lucerne,  is  situated  the  handsome 
little  city  which  bears  the  same  name.  Its 
site  on  the  Lake  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre 
between  the  mountains  Rigi  and  Pilatus,  and 
facing  the  snow  clad  Urner  and  Engelberger 
Alps.  Lofty  bed-rooms  were  assigned  us  at 
the  hotel,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  visitors,, 
but  I  felt  fully  rewarded  for  my  climb  to  the 
fifth  story  of  "The  Swan,"  when  from  my 
pillow  I  saw  the  sun  rise  clear  and  glorious 
from  behind  the  mountains.  It  was  my  first 
view  of  a  sunrise  in  the  Alps,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  more  fortunate.  The  pure 
emerald-green  Reuss  isssues  impetuously 
from  Lake  Lucerne,  with  its  tribute  of  clear 
v/ater  from  the  mountain  heights  to  feed  the 
Rhine,  and  we  crossed  the  long  roofed  bridge 
at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  taking  a  little 
time  to  look  at  the  154  quaint  old  pai  . tings 
which  decorate  it,  They  represent  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  events  of  Swiss  history.  It  is 
ancient  and  curious,  but  it  is  w^hispered  that 
the  spirit  of  renovation  will  ere  long  sweep  it 
away,  and  replace  it  with  one  over  which 
vehicles  as  well  as  foot  passengers  can  pass. 
The  old  Roman  lighthouse  (Lucerna),  from 
which  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  from 
the  river  near  the  bridge,  and  is  another  in- 
teresting memorial  of  the  vanished  past. 

The  thirty-four  pictures  of  The  Dance  of 
Death  decorate  another  covered  bridge  not 
far  from  the  Bale  Gate,  and  recall  to  memory 
the  words  of  Prince  Henry  to  Elsie  in  Long- 
Miow's  "  Golden  Legend  :  "  "  The  Dance  of 
Death  :  " 

"  All  that  go  to  and  fro  must  look  upon  it, 
Mindful  of  what  they  shall  be  ;  while  beneath^ 
Among  the  wooden  piles,  the  turbulent  river 
liushes  impetuous  as  the  River  of  Life." 

I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere,  that  these 
ghastly  delineations  have  reference  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  m  Europe,  but  other 
authorities  suggest  a  theological  meanings 
and  believe  they  have  reference  to  the  de- 
liverance from  the  dread  of  death  which 
Christian  trust  and  faith  bestow.  The  lesson 
suggested  by  the  poet  is  very  sweet: 

"  The  grave  itself  is  but  a  covered  bridge 
Leading  from  light  to  light,  through  a  brief  dark- 
ness." 

We  gazed  long  on  the  beautiful  and  noble 
monument  which  commemorates  t!ie  faitliful- 
ness  of  the  Swiss  guard,  who  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  hapless  Louis  XVI  and  his 
queen,  when  their  own  less  devoted  nobles 
had  abandoned  them.  A  fine  limestone  cliff, 
of  vvhich  the  strata  are  inclined  about  45°, 
rises  perpendicular  and  smooth  from  a  pool 
fed  by  a  mountain  rivulet,  to  a  height  of  at 
least  100  feet.    About  one-third  of  the  dis- 
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tance  up,  a  cavern  has  been  hollowed  out,  in 
which  is  sculptured  the  slain  lion,  pierced  by 
a  broken  lance.  His  position  and  expression 
are  in  the  highest  degree  expressive  of  anxiety 
and  suffering,  and  his  dead  paw  yet  seeks  to 
shelter  the  fleur  de  lis.  Stately  trees  shaded 
the  spot,  and  upon  the  cliff  above  was  an- 
other border  of  elms  and  maples,  some  of  the 
branches  of  which  hang  far  down  the  cliff, 
adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  It 
was  most  pleasant  to  sit  here  and  listen  and 
look,  while 


The  little  birds  sanj 


birds  sang  west, 


east,  and  the  littl 

ind  hurried  tourists  came,  gave  a  quick  glance 
It  the  masterpiece,  and  departed.  This  mon- 
ument was  designed,  but  not  executed,  by 
he  Danish  sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  and  the 
)riginal  model  is  shown  in  a  building  near  at 
land.  Our  guide  book  gives  the  dimensions 
>f  the  Lion  as  twenty  eight  feet  long  and 
sighteen  feet  high. 

Our  next  move  is  a  trip  on  Lake  Lucerne 
n  the  little  steamer,  and  the  ascent  of  Mount 
ligi.    Longfellow  describes  Lucerne  as 

The  Lake  of  the  Pour  Forest  Towns,  apparelled 
la  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  village  maiden 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  nafive  mountains, 
Then  pouring  all  her  life  into  another's, 
Changing  her  name  and  being  !" 

We  embark  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
mft  movement  of  the  steamer  creates  for  us 

pleasant  breeze,  and  no  words  of  mine  can 
ive  any  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  gran- 
eur  and  completeness  of  the  scene.  The 
reamy  blue  waters  reflecting  the  snow  capped 
lountains,  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  banks,  on 
hich  the  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding,  the 
retty  little  farms,  which  sometimes  reached 

the  lofty  hill-tops,  the  picturesque  cottages, 
ith  balconies  opening  on  the  lake,  the  water 
irds,  the  deep  grottoes,  the  promontories 
id  bays;  all  combined  with  a  most  won- 
•ous  and  rapidly- changing  cloud-land  to 
ake  up  a  scene  of  enchantment  that  I  never 
)pe  to  see  surpassed.  I  had  never,  in  the 
ightest  degree,  realized,  either  from  pictures 

from  the  glowing  words  of  rapt  tourists, 
e  glory  of  the  snow-capped  Alps,  and  I 
'Ubt  if  any  one  can  without  seeing  them 
ce  to  face. 

The  Rigi  Kulm,  as  it  is  called,  is  5,905  feet 
gh— nearly  as  lofty  as  our  Mount  Wash- 
?ton.  but  it  is  grass-grown  to  the  verysum- 
t.  We  choose  the  most  recently  devised 
)de  of  ascent — the  railway.  It  seems  to  be 
3t  such  as  that  which  lifts  the  traveller  to 
3  top  of  Mount  Washington.  There  are 
chains  or  ropes  to  guard  us  against  the 
•powerful  force  of  gravity,  but  running  in 
3  middle,  between  the  rails  for  the  wheels, 
3re  is  a  heavy  iron  bed,  with  sockets  close 
jether,  to  receive  the  cogs  on  wheels  under 


the  car,  and  should  any  accident  happen  to 
the  engine  or  to  the  outside  wheels,  this  cen- 
tral cog  wheel,  we  are  assured,  can  sustain  the- 
whole  weight. 

^  And  so  we  go,  rising,  rising,  rising,  and  the 
view  of  the  mountains,  so  tenderly  beautiful 
from  the  lake,  grows  clearer  and  clearer,  and 
the  earth  below  in  the  valley  becomes  ab- 
surdly little.  One  of  old  described  his  uncer- 
tain state  of  mind  by  the  words,  "  I  paw  mea 
as  trees  walking;"  but  we  see  tree?  as  lest^ 
than  men,  no  bigger  than  sheep,  indeed,  and 
the  broad  lakes  have  dwindled  down  to  ponds 
of  small  extent,  and  the  boats  look  like  chil- 
dren's toys.  The  snow-clad  summits,  softly 
blended  with  the  cloud  masses,  which  are 
now  golden-tinted  by  the  setting  sun,  change 
continually  as  we  ascend  nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  purer  air  in  which  they  dwell. 

The  evening  is  very  fine,  and  when  we 
reach  the  summit,  and  stand  in  the  centre  of 
this  grand  amphitheatre  of  untold  splendor,, 
we  grow  silent  and  calm  and  grave. 

Says  Ferguson,  in  his  ''Swiss  Men  and 
Swiss  Mountains :" 

"  When  the  Almighty  rested  from  His 
labors,  He  looked  on  everything  that  He  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.  The 
plain,  yielding  bread  to  strengthen  man's- 
heart,  and  wine  to  gladden  his  face;  the 
forest,  with  its  fruitful  trees  and  its  shelter 
for  the  hunter's  game ;  the  lake,  the  river, 
with  its  myriad  fish, — oh,  yes !  the  fertile 
plain  is  good,  and  the  forest  and  the  teeming 
lake ;  but  the  lonely  mountain,  the  terrible 
glacier  and  the  awful  cataract?  Yes!  and 
he  who  can  feel  that  they  too  are  good,  com- 
pletes a  link  upwards  toward  his  Creator. 
Even  poor  Shelley,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
glory  of  Mont  Blanc,  could  exclaim,  amid 
his  sorrows  and  doubts : 
'  Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  mountain  !  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe.'" 

On  Seventh  month  12th,  we  took  our  Sab- 
bath rest  at  Rigi  Kulm,  and  seldom  have  I 
known  so  charming  a  day.    Every  variety  of 
light  and  cloud  flitted  over  the  solemn  ice 
and  snow-fields,  which  looked  so  calmly  up 
towards  heaven,  and  the  bright  hours  slipped 
away  too  quickly.  Towards  evening,  a  shower,, 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  ending  with  a 
rainbow,  completed   our   day's  experience 
among  the  mountain  tops — a  day  long  to  be 
remembered,  a  bright  spot  of  enduring  tint 
on  the  fading  record  of  memory. 
"  Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth  o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwalled  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit  in  whose  honor  shriues  are  weak, 
Upreared  of  human  hands."' 

S.  Pw 

Seventh  month  ISth,  IB"'!. 
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COUNCIL   HELD    AT    SANTEE    AGENCY,  NE- 
BRASKA, FIFTH  MONTH  18th,  1874. 

Present. — The  U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Joseph 
Webster,  the  U.  S.  Interpreter,  James  H. 
Raskin,  Charles  \Y.  Searing,  Jane  R.  Searing, 
Mary  K.  Brosius,  Julia  Hester,  Dr.  Eagle 
and  C.  H.  Searing — whites.  Wabashaw, 
head  Chief  of  the  Santees,  Hocke  Waste, 
Moc-pe-a-doo  ta  (Red  Cloud),  Yellow  Medi- 
cine, Chiefs  of  bands,  and  also  their  head 
men  and  thirty  or  forty  other  Indians. 

The  interpreter,  speaking  for  the  Agent, 
introduced  the  Friends,  who  he  said  had 
come  to  see  them  and  note  their  condition  and 
the  progress  they  had  made. 

They  represented  Genesee  and  Ohio  Yearly  , 
Meetings,  and  came  to  give  us  such  advice 
:and  encouragement  as  they  see  we  need.  This 
lady  many  of  you  know ;  she  is  the  matron 
of  the  school  we  have  just  opened.  This  lady 
in  the  centre  they  brought  with  them  to  visit 
you  in  your  houses,  and  have  you  visit  her 
in  hers.  She  is  to  take  Mary  Freeman's 
place,  and  teach  your  women  to  cook,  sew, 
&Q,.  The  Superintendent  had  sent  them  word 
that  he  wanted  them  to  save  their  ashes  to 
make  soap  with,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
do  it. 

G.  W.  Searing. — The  Agent  has  told  you 
of  my  errand.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  not  much 
used  to  talking.  I  have  been  pleased  in 
going  around  among  you,  to  see  how  much 
land  you  have  got  broken,  and  hope  you 
will  keep  on  till  each  of  you  gets  a  nice 
large  field  that  you  can  work.  You  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time  for  this  school  to 
open,  and  now  that  it  is  opened,  I  hope  you 
will  send  your  young  men  and  women  to  it  to 
learn  the  English  language,  as  there  are  very 
few  books  printed  in  Dakota,  and  a  great 
many  printed  in  English.  We  had  thougnt 
before  we  came  that  your  Agent  was  doing 
you  all  the  good  he  could,  and  now  we  have 
been  and  seen,  we  know  he  has. 

Wabashaw. — Every  once  in  a  while  there 
is  a  strange  man  drops  in  here,  and  he  is  so 
glad  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him  speak.  He 
has  been  in  council  a  great  many  times,  has 
been  to  Washington  and  spoken  with  the 
President.  He  likes  to  see  the  ladies,  and 
does  not  suppose  we  can  teach  them  anything. 
He  has  heard  for  three  months  that  you  were 
coming,  and  hoped  you  would  bring  them 
great  news.  He  was  glad  to  see  anybody 
from  Washington,  and  to  have  them  speak 
to  these  young  men.  You  have  spoken  in 
high  tones  of  the  school  and  the  Agent,  and 
he  was  glad  if  they  were  situated  to  suit  you. 
You  have  seen  their  houses,  fences,  &c.,  and 
may  suppose  the  white  men  did  this,  but  you 
are  mistaken  ;  these  men  you  see  did  it.  You 


have  seen  their  houses  from  the  outside,  an( 
they  say  they  look  very  well,  but  if  you  wen 
inside  you  would  not  find  them  so  nice,  unles 
they  knew  you  were  coming,  as  they  thinl 
some  of  those  you  visited  did,  and  fixed  u] 
some  for  it.  When  you  go  back  I  hope  yoi 
will  tell  the  people  just  how  we  are  situated 
no  better,  no  worse. 

Hocke  Waste. — You  have  come  and  spokei 
to  us  of  our  houses  and  farms,  and  I  am  gla( 
to  see  you.  We  all  know  we  have  got  t 
make  our  own  living  soon,  and  so  we  hav 
adopted  the  white  man's  dress  and  gone  t 
work.  He  too  was  a  farmer,  and  not  used  t 
talking.  Doesn't  suppose  he  can  learn  yoi 
anything  about  farming,  but  will  tell  you  hoi 
he  does.  They  cannot  get  fence  enougl 
We  want  good  fence  and  a  large  lot  fence 
in.  We  have  worked  pretty  hard,  and 
think  one  or  two  killed  themselves  carryin 
posts,  &c.,  before  we  had  teams-  The  greal 
est  thing  the  white  man  has  done  for  us  i 
the  mill.  These  large  lots  you  see  is  the  wor 
of  Major  Stone,  a  former  Agent.  The  sav^ 
mill  ought  to  be  covered  over,  as  everybod 
knows  the  iron  will  rust  if  it  is  not ;  eve 
the  Indians  know  this.  There  are  a  fe^ 
white  men  to  give  advice,  but  it  is  not  so  eas 
to  follow  it ;  the  Agent  always  promises  to  d 
everything  we  want,  but  fails  to  do  it  som( 
times,  probably  on  account  of  some  the  en 
employes.  But  they  live  so  much  better  tha 
they  used  to  do,  that  they  ought  not  to  con 
plain. 

Macpe-a  doo  ta  (Bed  Cloud). — You  ha\ 
come  to  see  what  the  Agent  has  done  for  u 
and  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves.  W 
do  not  claioa  any  credit,  but  give  it  all  to 
Higher  Power.  First  in  authority  is  th 
Agent,  and  then  down  there  are  a  number  ( 
employes,  and  I  do  not  dislike  any  of  then 
The  Great  Father  has  given  us  a  piece  ( 
land  and  wants  us  to  live  on  it,  and  we  mea 
to  do  our  part  as  well  as  we  can,  but  ha^? 
not  the  means  to  do  it,  as  you  have  seei 
having  been  around  among  us.  Have  live 
here  five  years,  and  have  lived  in  stables  an 
holes  in  the  ground,  but  he  does  not  blam 
the  Agent  for  that,  but  the  governmen 
They  have  made  some  advancement  though 
have  two  blacksmith's  apprentices,  thn 
carpenter's  apprentices,  and  a  miller's  a] 
prentice.  If  the  government  dropped  thei 
they  would  have  to  go  back. 

Yellow  Medicine. — I  expect  I  will  oflTen 
some  one,  but  I  shall  speak  the  truth.  I  ai 
an  Indian,  but  the  Great  Fat.  r  wants 
should  live  and  dress  like  a  whii.  man. 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  a  n  not  ( 
much  account.  There  are  three  old  chief 
the  rest  were  appointed  by  Agent  Jaune; 
Each  chief  has  to  look  out  for  their  ow 
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ind,  and  now  is  the  time  to  speak.  They 
ould  like  to  have  a  government  committee 
)me  out  and  see  them  ;  the  Friends  do  not 
ike  interest  enough  in  them.  Last  summer 
ie  Commissioner  was  here,  but  he  was  in  too 
Luch  of  a  hurry,  he  only  said  a  few  words 
ad  was  off.  The  grist-mill  is  all  right,  but 
le  saw-mill  is  no  good.  There  is  not  a  frame 
Duse  here  built  by  it.  I  ha^ve  got  lots  of 
lildren,  and  mean  to  do  the  best  I  can  by 
lem,  and  want  them  to  learn  to  speak  Eng- 
sh. 

The  Agent. — You  remember  the  Commis- 
oner  told  you  when  he  was  here  that  he 
lould  not  give  you  any  more  rations  after 
le  1st  of  July.  I  wrote  to  him,  giving  him 
!asons  why  he  should  give  you  something 
lore,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
3t  told  you  before,  that  I  have  heard  from 
im,  and  he  is  going  to  give  you  something 
3t.  We  are  having  the  hardest  time  for 
oney  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  here, 
ad  I  have  borrowed  money  to  run  the  saw- 
lill,  what  we  have  run  it. 

C.  W.  Searing. — I  have  been  a  farmer  long 
lOUgh  to  know  you  cannot  farm  without 
tols,  and  I  was  glad  you  had  so  many  plows 
id  good  wagons,  and  hope  they  will  get 
ore.  Some  of  your  land  is  better  than  where 
live  and  I  believe  you  could  make  a  living 
Fof  it  if  you  once  got  it  broken. 

imber  sawn  for  the  year  ending  8,31,  Yl,  165,000  ft. 
a  u      a     u     a        u         u  a    72,  240,000  " 

u  a      II     a     li         u         u  li  025,000 

"  "  from  7,  1, '73,  to  5,  15, '74  45,000  " 
Saw-mill  was  blown  down  Fourth  mo.,  '73. 
all  of  same  year  a  new  engine  was  put  in 
id  frame  for  building  put  up.  The  car- 
inters  are  now  at  work  completing  it. 
Maj.  Stone  is  accredited  with  doing  the 
ncing ;  there  is  no  fence  now  standing  on 
le  Agency  put  up  by  Maj.  Stone. 

W.  J.  Phillips. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FISHES. 

There  is  something  truly  romantic  in  the 
oaning  of  the  grand  old  sea.  Its  voice 
)mes  to  us  in  muffled  notes,  as  if  trying  to 
irst  from  itself,  now  with  a  huge  roar,  and 
rain  dying  away  up  the  long  line  of  white 
,ud,  in  a  low,  murmuring  sigh,  which  seems 
I  say  good-by,  until  its  fellow  comes  thun- 
3ring  on,  bringing  new  tidings  from  the 
dark  unfathomed  caves,"  and  throwing  its 
lars  of  spray  at  your  feet.  But  these  are 
dt  the  only  sounds  that  come  up  from  the 
la.  Musical  notes  are  often  heard  that  in 
den  times  were  credited  to  the  "  siren's 
arp."  They  come  to  us  in  low,  sweet  notes, 
ardened  with  a  hidden  meaning,  swelling 
a  each  rise,  and  finally  bursting  from  the 


deep  in  a  chorus  of  rich  sounds  and  har- 
monies. 

These  peculiar  marine  serenades  were  for 
years  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  by  the 
toilers  of  the  sea.  By  some  they  were  taken 
as  signs  of  good  luck,  and  by  others,  of  the 
old  school  and  Marryatt  class,  as  the  songs 
of  the  vast  crews  of  the  dead  who  roamed 
the  sea  in  their  phantom  crafts,  that  appeared 
to  their  living  comrades  at  dark  moments  and 
in  weird  form,  an  ominous  foreboding  of 
speedy  ill-fortune,  and  so  these  strange  notes 
were  traced  to  different  origins,  until  some 
curious  individual  threw  the  blame  of  all  the 
disturbance  upon  the  fish  family,  and  then  it 
became  known  that  they,  having  mouths,, 
spoke  after  their  own  fashion,  and  so  our 
sirens  and  mermaids  passed  away.  Their  fair 
forms  are  no  longer  seen  reclining  on  the 
mossy  shore.  Their  sweet  voices  have  been 
superseded  by  the  croak  of  the  unoffending 
pisces,  and  the  well-known  lines : 

In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Have  lost  their  romance.  Alas,  for  the 
advance  of  time,  as  with  every  throb  our  old 
and  welMoved  legends  slip  away,  and  disap- 
pear in  the  dim  distance  of  the  past. 

A  noted  fishy  vocalist  is  found  in  the  Ane- 
vent  Scarus,  which  was  noted  for  the  powers  of 
its  vocal  organs.  Pliny  embalmed  it  in  verse 
as  the  king  of  fishes,  and  Ovid  and  Ossian 
have  also  sung  its  praise  in  song.  Seleucus- 
stated,  with  all  good  faith,  that  it  was  the 
only  fish  that  ever  slept,  and  JElian  bestowed 
upon  it  the  honor  of  being  the  best  beloved 
by  its  fellows.  Wonderful  tales  are  told  of 
its  powers  of  intonation,  and,  although  it  wa& 
in  great  demand  for  the  table,  the  men  were 
loth  to  take  it  in  consequence  of  the  wails 
and  moans  it  gave  vent  to  when  captured. 
At  other  times,  when  free,  its  voice  rose  from 
the  sea  clear  as  a  bell,  and  ravishing  in  the 
sweetness  of  its  melody. 

The  well-known  gurnards  are  noted  far  and 
wide  for  the  strange  sounds  they  produce,  and 
as  yet  the  peculiar  mechanism  has  not  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  At  times  the  sound  is 
not  unpleasant,  and  at  others  it  resembles  the 
barking  of  a  dog  or  the  grating  of  two  rough 
substances.  This  may  be  the  case  in  rforae 
species,  but  I  have  held  a  fish  found  in  the 
Southern  waters,  and  similar  to  our  perch,  in 
my  hand,  and  listened  to  the  sounds,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  movement  of  the 
jaws  or  throat,  as  the  lips  and  mouth  pro- 
truded at  every  sound  it  uttered  ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  are  produced  by  grind- 
ing the  teeth  with  a  quick  motion  in  trying 
to  escape  On  the  Jersey  coast  the  Prion- 
otus  jpilaius  is  called  the  pig,  or  hog  fish,  on 
account  of  its  continual  barking  as  it  is  drawn 
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in  by  the  net ;  and  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country  we  find  these  localisms,  all  tend-, 
ing  to  represent  the  vocal  tastes  of  finny 
population.  '-j- 

Jn  the  days  of  old  Rome,  the  mursenas,  or 
«ea  eels,  were  supposed  to  have  a  regular 
language.  "Low  and  sweet/'  gays  an  old 
writer,  and  "  with  an  intonation  so  fascinating 
that  few  could  resist  its  influence,"  and,  it  is 
said,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  pretended 
to  understand  their  words.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  he  did  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  these  creatures,  not 
for  a  hypothesis  of  language,  but  because 
they  were  highly  esteemed  in  a  gastronomic 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  so  far  was  this  car- 
ried, that  some  epicures  would  only  eat  those 
that  had  been  fattened  on  human  flesh. 

Strange  sounds  are  often  heard  also  rising 
from  the  waters  of  our  own  coasts,  that  would 
be  apt  to  astonish  the  superstitious  listener  if 
he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  unoffending 
•cause  of  all  the  disturbance.  Sometimes  it 
rises  into  the  air  like  the  bang  of  a  huge 
drum,  and  again  seems  to  steal  over  the  waves 
with  a  low,  murmuring  wail ;  and  if  you  were 
to  place  your  ear  close  to  the  surface,  the 
strange  sounds  would  appear  to  come  from 
five  or  six  different  places.  Seamen  are  often 
startled  by  the  "  boom,  boom,"  that  seems  to 
steal  over  the  vessel,  seeming  to  their  ears 
more  like  the  drum  of  some  long- lost  crew 
than  the  voice  of  an  insignificant  member  of 
the  family  of  fishes.  For  such  it  is,  and 
well-known  as  the  bearded  drum-fish.  But 
how  it  produces  the  queer  musical  notes,  is 
something  that  it  would  be  well  for  our  "  fish 
commission  "  to  discover  this  summer  on  the 
sound. 

Still  another  faithful  satellite  of  Euterpe 
is  found  in  the  noisy  maigre.  It  makes  a 
€ooing  moan,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  croak 
that  can  be  heard  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  fish  attains  a  length  of 
about  six  feet,  and  weighs  forty  pounds. 
What  these  sounds  are  for  we  know  not,  but 
on  the  principle  that  all  things  are  for  some 
particular  purpose,  they  must  have  a  mean- 
ing. That  the  imperfect  voice  of  the  fish  is 
used  to  express  discontent  and  pain,  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  in  numerous  experiments  on  a 
fish  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  called  the 
grunt,  I  found  that  the  voice  was  used  and 
modulated  as  v/ith  other  animals.  When 
touched  with  the  knife  the  grunts  that  it 
gave  vent  to  fairly  rose  to  a  shriek,  and  when 
dying  its  moans  and  sabs  were  almost  dis- 
agieeably  human. 

I  shali  never  forget  the  first  one  of  these 
veritable  porkers  that  I  caught.  Thinking 
that  my  bait  needed  replenishing,  I  hauled 
in,  and  found  nicely  hooked  a  grunt,  and  no 


sooner  had  I  placed  him  in  the  boat  than  he 
commenced  a  series  of  grunts  and  sobs  that 
bid  fair  to  take  me  by  storm.  Now  he  would 
make  a  low  noise,  and  gradually  swell  the 
"  melody,"  and  finally  hurl  at  me  such  a 
blast  of  entreaties,  all  of  which  were  pro- 
duced without  a  struggle,  that  my  better  na- 
ture was  aroused,  and  I  made  haste  to  toss 
him  back  ;  and  as  he  disappeared  he  uttered 
a  squeak,  which,  together  with  the  splash, 
sounded  to  me  like  a  bona  fide  "  thank  you," 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  it  was. 

Baron  Humboldt  mentions  an  occurrence 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  South  Sea.  "  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sailors  were 
terrified  by  an  extraordinary  noise  in  the  air 
like  the  beating  of  tamtorines,  followed  by 
sounds  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  ship, 
and  resembling  the  escape  of  air  from  boiling 
liquid." 

Many  other  instances  could  be  called  up  to 
prove  that  fishes  use  their  vocal  organs  to 
some  purpose,  but  the  above  only  serve  to 
show  that  they  have  a  well-defined  voice,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  modulation. — Exchange 
Paper. 


THE  PERFORATING  POWER  OF  ROOTS. 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  easily  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees  bore  through  hard,  im- 
pacted soils  in  search  of  nourishment.  They 
use  for  this  purpose  a  sort  of  awl,  of  immense 
power,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and 
capable,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  root  ma- 
chinery, of  thrusting  aside  heavy  weights  and 
getting  through  almost  any  obstruction.  Yet 
the  awl  consists  only  of  a  mass  of  microscopic 
absorbent  cells,  formed  by  protoplasm  or  veg- 
etable mucus— the  fluid  in  which  vital  action 
is  first  set  up.  The  roots  of  the  elm  and  the 
maple  will  bore  through  the  hardest  soil  of 
walks  or  streets,  enter  drains,  twine  about 
water  pipes,  and  penetrate  through  the  seams 
of  stone  and  brick  structures.  The  roots  of 
some  plants  have  been  known  to  pass  through 
eighteen  inches  of  solid  brick- work,  and  make 
their  appearance  in  a  wine  cellar  below. 
Plants  have  a  vast  power  in  overcoming  ob- 
stacles, when  foraging  for  food.  They  are 
like  a  hungry  animal,  which  no  fences  can 
restrain  when  there  is  food  beyond.  The 
movements  of  roots  in  soils  proceed  on  certain 
principles  of  utility  in  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  plant.  Some  need  much  more 
moisture  than  others,  and  the  roots  will  drive 
through  rocks  to  obtain  it ;  others  need  sili- 
cious  food,  and  will  penetrate  through  a  clay 
bank  to  reach  the  desired  foraging  ground. 
The  urgency  with  which  nature  drives  plants 
and  animals  in  pursuit  of  food  is  almost  irre- 
sistible.— Journal  of  Chemistry, 
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EVENING  PKAYER. 

I  come  to  Tbee  to-night, 
la  my  lone  closet  where  no  eyes  can  see, 
And  dare  to  crave  an  interview  with  Thee, 

Father  of  love  and  light. 

Softly  the  moonbeams  shine 
On  the  still  branches  of  the  shadowy  trees. 
While  all  sweet  sounds  of  evening  on  the  breeze 

Steal  through  the  slumberiog  vine. 

Thou  gav'st  the  calm  repose 
That  rests  on  all ;  the  air,  the  birds,  the  flower, 
The  human  spirit  in  its  weary  hour, 

Now  at  the  bright  day's  close. 

'Tis  Nature's  time  for  prayer; 
The  silent  praises  of  the  glorious  sky, 
And  the  earth's  orisons,  profound  and  high, 

To  heaven  their  breathings  bear. 

If  I  this  day  have  striven 
With  thy  blest  spirit,  or  have  bowed  the  knee 
To  aught  of  earth  in  weak  idolatry, 
,  I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  in  my  heart  ha3  been 
An  unforgiving  thought,  or  word,  or  look. 
Though  deep  the  malice  which  I  scarce  could  brook, 

Wash  me  from  the  dark  sin. 

If  I  have  turned  away 
From  grief  or  suffering  which  I  might  relieve, 
Careless  the  cup  of  water  e'en  to  give, 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  I  pray. 

And  teach  me  how  to  feel 
My  sinful  wandetings  with  a  deeper  smart, 
And  more  of  mercy  aud  of  grace  impart. 

My  sinfulness  to  heal. 

Father!  my  soul  would  be 
Pure  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew  ; 
And  as  the  stars  whose  nightly  course  is  true, 

3o  would  I  be  to  Thee. 

Not  for  myself  alone 
Would  I  these  blessings  of  Thy  love  implore. 
But  for  each  penitent  the  wide  world  o'er. 

Whom  Thou  hast  called  Thine  own. 

Ami  for  my  heart's  best  friends, 
Whose  steadfast  kindness  o'er  my  painful  years 
Has  watched,  to  soothe  afflictions,  griefs,  and  tears. 

My  warmest  prayer  ascends. 

Should  o'er  their  path  decline 
The  light  of  gladness,  or  of  hope  or  health, 
Be  Thou  their  solace,  and  their  joy  and  wealth, 

As  they  have  long  been  mine. 

— Hymns  of  the  Ages. 


STREAMS  FROM  THE  ROCK. 

Oft  when  of  God  we  ask 
For  fuller,  happier  life. 
He  sets  us  some  new  task. 
Involving  care  and  strife  : 

Is  this  the  boon  for  which  we  sought? 

Has  prayer  new  trouble  on  us  brought? 

This  is,  indeed,  the  boon, 
Though  strange  to  us  it  seems  ; 
We  pierce  the  rock,  and  soon 
The  blessing  on  us  streams  : 
For  when  we  are  the  most  athirst, 
Then  the  clear  waters  on  us  burst. 

We  toil  as  in  a  field 
Wherein,  to  us  unknown, 


A  treasure  lies  concealed. 
Which  may  be  all  our  own  : 
And  shall  we  of  the  toil  complain, 
That  speedily  will  bring  us  gain  ? 

We  dig  the  wells  of  life, 
And  God  the  waters  gives  ; 
We  win  our  way  by  strife. 
Then  He  within  U3  lives: 
And  only  war  could  make  us  meet 
For  peace  so  sacred  aud  so  sweet. 

—  Thomas  Take  Lynch, 


THE  LOWLY  SPIRIT. 


The  lowly  spirit  God  hath  consecrated 

As  His  abiding  rest. 
And  angels  by  some  patriarch's  tent  have  waited 

When  Kings  had  no  such  guests. 
The  dew  that  never  wets  the  flinty  mountain, 

Falls  in  the  valley  free  ; 
Bright  verdure  fringes  the  small  desert  fountain 

But  barren  sand  the  sea. 

"  THE  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OF  THE  YOUNG." 

BY  J.  DE  NORMANDIE. 

The  training  of  the  young  is  one  of  the 
most  grave  and  important  matters.  There  is 
an  influence  which  lies  behind  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  character  is  raor.^  than  educa- 
tion. And  this  character"  in  its  highest 
aspects  depends  upon  the  home  training  more 
than  upon  anything  else.  Yet  there  appears, 
in  too  many  instances,  a  desire  to  escape  that 
routine  of  duties  which  has  been  laid  upon 
parents  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  shift 
the  responsibility  upon  others.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  education  is  an  aid  to  a  higher 
social  life.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
connection  between  the  possession  of  all 
knowledge  and  the  performance  of  the  slight- 
est duty.  Is  our  national  education  giving 
us  a  higher  human  life  ?  Is  it  deepening  our 
better  natures,  or  calming  our  rivalries,  or 
reconciling  the  differences  between  capital 
and  labor?  Do  parents  think  their  duties 
are  discharged  when  they  have  sent  their 
children  to  the  Sunday-school  ?  What  is  an 
hour  in  the  church,  or  Sunday  school,  as  an  off 
set  against  a  laxity  of  teaching  and  training 
in  the  home  ?  No  one  can  plead  ignorance 
of  the  Divine  will  and  law.  Theft,  impurity, 
deception,  and  ail  the  vices,  are  known  to  be 
such.  It  is  not  knowledge  we  need  so  much 
as  better  example  aud  influence.  Duty  is  of 
all  things  important,  and  knowledge  unim- 
portant, comparatively.'  The  best  men  who 
have  ever  lived  have  become  such  through 
the  examples  they  have  seen  in  their  liomes, 
and  the  influence  of  their  training.  When 
the  fountain  leaps  higher  in  the  public  char- 
acter you  find  its  source  in  the  deep  breast 
of  some  noble,  true  mother.  If  the  hope  of 
humanity  ever  seems  likely  to  m  to  go  out, 
we  know  not  how  it  can  ever  be  rekindled, 
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except  in  discharging  the  duties  and  bearing 
the  penalties  which  God  shall  impose  upon 
us  as  parents  and  guardians. 


Christian  Courtesy.— I  saw  some  where 
the  other  day,  a  sentence  like  this:  "The 
truest  courtesy  is  the  truest  Christianity." 
This  is  not  simply  saying,  I  take  it,  that  a 
Christian  will  be  a  gentleman  ;  it  teaches  that 
the  spirit  of  self  denial,  of  foregoing  personal 
advantages  for  the  sake  of  favoring  another, 
is  the  root  and  substance  of  the  regenerated 
life.  Now,  here  is  a  practical  test,  brought 
near  to  us  in  all  the  scenes  of  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellows,  showing  what  manner  of 
spirit  we  are  of.  If  we  are  truly,  that  is, 
sincerely,  courteous  and  polite  we  are  serving 
Christ,  showing  His  example,  and  exhibiting 
His  spirit.  If,  in  the  collisions  of  personal 
interests  through  the  day,  w^e  are  more  care- 
ful to  favor  ourselves,  to  secure  the  best,  to 
be  served  first,  to  gratify  our  own  wishes  and 
tastes,  than  to  gratify  and  serve  others,  I  care 
not  what  names  we  bear,  or  what  professions 
we  make,  or  what  religious  exercises  we  en- 
gage in,  the  spirit  of  the  Master  is  not  in  us. 
— A.  L  Stone. 


O  XI  CB  S, 

CmCULAK  MEETINGS. 

Eighth  mo.  30th,  Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

Ninth  mo.  6th,  Abington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

"  "  Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Constaniia,  N.  Y, 

"  "  Peonsneck,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

"  13th,  Warrington,  Pa. 


friends'  B0ARI5ING-H0USE  ASSOCIATION. 

Managers  and  Canvassing  Committee  will  meet  at 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Sixth-day, 
Ninth  month  4th,  at  4  o'clock. 

Full  attendance  desirable. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


friends'  historical  association. 

The  First  Stated  Meeting  after  the  recess  will  be 
held  at  820  Spruce  street,  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
Ninth  month  2d,  at  8  o'clock.  All  interested  are 
invited. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President, 
Nathaniel  E.  Jannet,  Secretary. 


I T    M  s. 

Thermometers  are  called  Fahrenheit,  or  Reaumur, 
from  the  names  of  two  philosophers  who  first 
utilized  these  instruments.  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahren- 
heit was  a  native  of  Danlzic,  born  in  1686,  and  died 
in  1Y36.  Rene  Antoine  Fenchault  de  Reaumur  wag 
born  atRochelle,  in  1683.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  principal  difference  between 
their  thermometers  is  in  the  method  of  noting  the 
degrees.  Fahrenheit  starts  zero,  according  to  his 
scale,  at  ihirty-lwo  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 


of  water — an  arbitrary  idea — the  reason  of  which 
cannot  be  successfully  explained.  One  suggestion 
is  that,  the  thermometer  being  experimented  upon 
principally  at  Florence,  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  great  degree  of  cold  or  heat  as  a  starting  point. 
Fahrenheit  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  between 
the  fixed  points.  Reaumur  has  but  eighty  degrees.^ 
So  that  Reaumur  degrees,  according  to  numeration, 
do  not  seem  to  show  the  same  heat  or  cold  which 
is  marked  on  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  In  Fah- 
renheit the  freezing  point  being  thirty-two  degrees,, 
the  boiling  point  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees, 
thus  showing  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  be- 
tween freezing  and  boiling.  In  Reaumur,  the 
difference  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  is  only 
eighty  degrees  ;  so  that  a  degree  (Reaumur)  is  equal 
to  two  and  a  quarter  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  more 
sensible  thermometer  than  either  is  that  of  Celsius 
of  Leyden,  invented  in  1742,  which  gives  one  hun- 
dred degrees  between  freezing  and  boiling.  This  is 
usually  called  the  centigrade  thermometer. — Sunday 
Dispatch. 

Prb-historic  .America. — The  Alta  California  re- 
cently described  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Par- 
ker, superintendent  of  a  canal  company,  engaged  in 
irrigating  the  Pueblo  Viejo  Valley,  Arizona.  Thi& 
valley  is  described  as  being  sixty  miles  in  length 
and  about  four  miles  wide.  Mr.  Parker  found  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  extending  along  the  valley 
about  a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  remains 
of  a  large  canal,  with  triangular  shaped  reservoirs, 
built  of  stone,  in  each  of  the  cities  or  towns.  Pot- 
tery, household  implements  (made  of  stone)  and 
human  bones  have  been  found  in  the  ruins.  The 
dwellings  Eeem  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
are,  in  some  cases,  covered  up  with  from  ten  to  forty 
feet  of  earth,  growing  luxurious  vegetation.  The 
pottery  is  decorated  in  colors,  the  walls  of  the 
dwellings  are  laid  in  cement,  and  the  interior  of  a 
large  building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of 
worship,  had  been  smoothly  plastered.  The  remains 
indicate  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were 
far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Indians 
or  Mexicans  of  historic  times,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  wanderers  through  Asia  crossed  Beh- 
rings  Strait  and  made  their  way  down  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  rich  valleys  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
at  least  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  the  people  w^ho 
lived  there  went  to  battle  in  the  South,  and  were 
all  killed.  A  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  re- 
mains might  lead  to  important  knowledge  regarding 
the  history  of  these  and  the  South  American  races. 
— Public  Ledger. 

A  NEW  life-saving  invention  has  recently  appeared 
in  Paris  in  the  shape  of  a  durable  garment  which 
covers  the  entire  body.  It  is  made  of  rubber  and 
is  provided  with  a  flexible  tube,  which  has  a  mouth- 
piece. By  blowing  into  the  latter  the  person  in 
danger  inflates  the  garment,  which  buoys  him  up 
when  in  the  water. — Scientific  Amnrican. 

Dried  Potatoes. — Lately,  a  trade  has  been  de  - 
veloped  among  some  Rochester  shippers,  about 
which  but  little  is  known.  It  is  the  trade  in  dried 
potatoes.  Potatoes  are  sliced  up  and  dri?d  much  iu 
the  same  manner  as  dried  apples.  One  firm  in  that 
city  has  an  order  on  hand  now  for  50,000  pounds  of 
these  dried  potatoes,  as  well  as  for  1,500  bushels  of 
onions,  which  are  dried  in  much  the  same  manner. 
They  are  intended  for  the  navy.  A  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes dries  away  to  about  ten  pounds.  When  ready 
they  are  put  into  large  tin  cans,  holding  forty 
pounds,  and  sealed. — Southern  Workman. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  Foa  she  is  thy  life. 
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Concerning  Joseph  Thob-I^J,  deceased :  a  Me- 
morial of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeti.nc/,  Issued 
hy  New  York  Yearhj  Meeting^  1874. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  son  of 
Jacob  and  Eunice  Thorn,  and  was  born  in 
Dutchess  Coanty,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  of 
Sixth  month,  1802.     When  quite  a  lad,  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  the   town  of 
Half  Moon,  Saratoga  County.  N.  Y.    It  ap- 
pears from  the  accounts  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  that  he*  was  very  thoughtful  con- 
cerniog  the  higher  duties  of  life  while  in 
early  youth,  and  that  at  an  early  age  he 
united  himself  with   the  Methodists,  with 
whom  his  father  was  also  a  member.  In 
speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life  and  of  his 
religious  experience,  he  said  he  soon  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  form   and  manner  of 
worship  among  that  people;   that  it  did  not 
meet  the  cravings  of  his  spiritual  nature,  nor 
furnish  him  with  the  peace  he  longed  for. 
About  the  20th  year  of  his  age  he  united 
himself  in  membership  with  Friends.  In 
what  manner  he   became  acquainted  with 
them,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
principles,  we  are  unable  to  learn,  but  he 
frequently   expressed,   that  when  mingling 
with  them  in  silent  communion  with  God,  he 
found  what  he  had  sought,  and  enjoyed  a 
sweet  peace  in  the  performance  of  the  relig- 
ious duties  which  were  required  of  him  among 
them. 

During  the  time  of  the  commotions  which 


agitated  the  Society  soon  after  he  became  a 
member,  and  which  resulted  in  a  separation, 
he  passed  through  a  season  of  deep  mental 
conflict  to  determine  with  whom  he  should 
remain,  but  settled  in  remaining  with  Friends. 
although  his  parents  took  the  opposite  course. 

In  the  year  1826,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Jane  Ann  Badgley,  with  whom  he  lived 
}  in  near  affection  until  her  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  Eighth  month,  1862. 

She  was  one  who  was  qualified  to  feel  with 
him  in  his  spiritual  baptisms,  and  thus  en- 
'  abled  to  be  a  strength  to  him  in  seasons  of 
depression,  and  to  aid  him  by  her  counsel,  as 
well  as  example,  in  living  out  all  the  relig- 
ious requirements  he  felt  were  laid  upon  him. 

They  removed  with  their  family,  in  the 
year  1882,  to  the  town  of  Wheatlaud,  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1838,  when  he  purchased  a  farm 
in  Chili,  and  resided  there  until  1868,  when 
he  removed  to  Mendon,  where  he  lived  until 
his  decease. 

He  early  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  its  meetings.  Although  living  for  thirty 
years  about  four  miles  from  his  meeting,  he 
was  seldom  absent  from  them  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  and,  notwithstanding  he 
was  heavily  in  debt,  with  a  family  dependent 
on  him,  and  being  obliged  to  entrust  his  bus- 
iness affairs  during  his  absence  to  hired  help, 
ill-health  alone  kept  him  from  his  mid-week 
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meetiDgs,  and  when  prevented  from  taking 
bis  family  with  him  on  account  of  the  state 
of  the  roads,  he  would  go  on  foot. 

His  demeanor  in  meeting  was  solid  and 
dignified,  evincing  that  his  mind  was  not 
resting  in  careless  ease,  but  was  seeking  and 
holding  communion  with  the  Master  of  all 
rightly-gathered  assemblies. 

His  faithfulness  and  devotion  soon  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  in  the 
Third  month,  1836,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
responsible  position  of  an  elder,  which  he 
filled  with  propriety  and  usefulness  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Possessing  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  ripe  experience,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  feeling  sympathy  with 
the  ministry,  and  to  rightly  encourage  those 
in  whom  he  saw  the  pure  gift- 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  the 
transaction  of  his  business,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  model  in  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
character;  his  word  was  sacred,  his  represen- 
tations truthful,  and  in  all  his  dealings  he  was 
careful  to  be  just. 

In  his  family  he  was  an  afifectionate  hus- 
band and  a  kind  father,  caring  for  the  spir- 
itual as  well  as  the  temporal  interests  of  them 
all,  often  collecting  them  around  him,  and 
reading  to  them  from  the  Scriptures  or  from 
some  other  good  work,  or  administering  to 
them  words  of  counsel  and  admonition,  seek- 
ing to  induce  his  children  to  be  ever  faithful 
in  endeavoring  to  cultivate  the  inner  and 
better  life,  that  they  might  advance  onward 
to  an  inheritance  in  that  beautiful  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
made  several  religious  visits  as  companion  to 
a  Friend  belonging  to  the  same  Monthly 
Meeting,  with  whom  he  traveled  in  near 
unity  and  sympathy.  His  deep  religious  ex- 
perience, and  his  quick  feeling  heart,  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him  for  such  a  service,  and 
he  not  only  entered  into  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  baptisms  in  these  visits,  but  was  at 
times  qualified  to  hand  forth  a  few  words  to 
those  assembled  which  were  accompanied 
with  the  true  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  they  were  set  at  liberty 
to  visit  the  families  of  Farmington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  service  which  had  rested  on  the 
minds  of  both  for  a  length  of  time  unknown 
to  each  other  until  a  few  days  before  laying 
it  before  their  friends.  In  this  labor  he  was 
led  into  close  feeling  with  the  families  visited, 
and  in  nearly  all  had  some  pertinent  counsel 
to  oflfer,  which  appeared  to  be  well  received, 
and  which,  while  deeply  trying  to  a  retiring 
nature  like  his,  brought  him  the  sweet  reward 
of  peace. 

In  the  years  1871  and  1*872,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  appointing  meetings 


among  those  not  in  membership  with  us  within 
the  limits  of  Farmington  Quarterly  meeting. 
During  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  gave 
up  to  that  which  he  had  long  felt  to  be  re- 
quired of  him,  to  appear  in  public  testimony 
as  directed  by  his  Heavenly  Father,  though  he 
had  occasionally  thus  appeared  previously. 
His  oflferings  were  lively  and  satisfactory, 
and,  as  he  continued  to  grow  in  the  occupancy 
of  this  gift,  it  was  acknowledged  by  his 
friends. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  our  dear  friend  met 
with  a  severe  affliction  in  the  removal  by  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  who  was  taken  from  him 
with  but  a  moment's  warning ;  but,  while 
feeling  his  loss  very  keenly,  yet  he  was  pre- 
served in  that  patient  resignation  of  the 
Christian,  under  which  he  could  adopt  the 
language,  ''The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

In  the  year  18  ^4  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Abigail  D.  Clark,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  much  afifection  and  harmony,  and  who  still 
survives  him. 

For  several  years  his  health  had  been  de- 
clining, and  after  attending  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1872,  he  was 
severely  attacked  with  an  afifection  of  the 
stomach,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
His  sufferings  at  times  were  very  severe,  but 
all  were  borne  with  Christian  patience  and 
fortitude. 

The  closing  scenes  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  were  such  as  we  might  look  for  from  one 
whose  chief  endeavor  has  been  not  only  to 
appear,  but  to  live,  the  true  Christian. 

A  friend,  on  calling  to  see  him  shortly 
after  he  was  taken  so  seriously  ill,  while  in 
conversation  with  him,  alluded  to  the  prob- 
ability of  his  recovery,  when  he  pleasantly 
replied,  I  have  not  seen  the  end,  but  am  re- 
signed to  the  Lord's  will,"  and  soon  added, 
"  Oh,  what  a  bright  prospect  is  opened  before 
me,  and  of  what  little  moment  are  the  things 
of  earth  compared  to  the  glorious  inheritance ! 
I  can  see  where  I  might  have  bettered  my 
life,  yet  my  chief  object  has  been  to  serve  my 
Heavenly  Father !" 

At  another  time,  in  conversation  with  the 
same  friend,  he  remarked,  "  What  a  care  I 
have  had  for  my  children !  and  I  can  see 
some  fruits  of  that  care,  and  I  desire  more 
may  be  manifested." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "There  is  a 
brighter  and  a  happier  time  approaching. 
Oh,  what  a  concern  I  have  had  for  a  nearer 
love  and  unity  among  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  that  they  may  by  their  example  point 
the  people  to  a  better  way !" 

At  another  time,  in  speaking  to  the  same 
friend  of  the  close  bond  of  sympathy  and 
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«nity  in  which  they  had  travelled  in  their  re- 
ligious exercises,  he  said,  "  Our  affection  has 
been  like  that  of  David  and  Jonathan." 

A  few  weeks  subsequent,  when  he  had 
failed  much,  and  his  friends  were  daily  look- 
ing for  the  final  change,  he  again  remarked, 
*'  Oh,  what  a  sweet  prospect  of  soon  meeting 
in  that  world  where  parting  will  be  no  more, 
and  of  staying  with  the  loved  ones  gone  be- 
fore, and  with  our  blessed  Lord !" 

After  this  he  seemed  to  rally  so  as  to  give 
some  encouragement  of  being  more  comfor- 
table, but  an  unfavorable  change  took  place, 
and  he  passed  away  suddenly,  but  quietly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Second  month, 
1872,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  life  of  this  dear  friend  we  have  a 
beautiful  evidence  of  the  sustaining  and 
guardian  care  of  our  Heavenly,^Father  over 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  who 
make  it  their  chief  object  to  serve  Him,  pre- 
serving them  amid  varied  conflicts,  enabling 
them  to  discharge  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
responsibilities  with  fidelity  and  integrity, 
gaining  thereby  the  respect  and  affection  of 
their  brethren,  qualifying  them  for  usefulness 
in  the  church,  fitting  them  to  rightly  labor  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  finally  crowning 
them  with  an  unfaltering  trust  and  hope  under 
which  they  can  adopt  the  language  of  Paul, 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I  have  kept 
the  faith  ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness;  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for 
all  those  who  love  the  appearing  of  the  Lord 
Jesus," — thus  preparing  them  for  an  entrance 
into  an  eternity  of  joy  and  peace. 


THE  BEST  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  propriety  of  cultivating  feelings  of 
benevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures  is 
seldom  denied  in  theory,  however  frequently 
the  duty  may  be  omitted  in  practice.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  the  eloquence  of 
heathen  philosophers,  and  enforced  by  some 
extraordinary  examples  of  heathen  philan- 
thropy ;  but  as  the  foundations  on  which  they 
built  their  beautiful  theories  of  virtue  were 
narrow  and  confined,  the  superstructure  was 
frail  and  perishable,  and  never  was  the  true 
foundation  discovered,  till  brought  to  light 
by  Jesus  Christ.  He  first  taught  how  the 
obstacles  to  benevolence  were  to  be  removed, 
by  conquering  that  pride,  self-love,  and  vain 
glory  which  had,  till  then,  constituted  a  part 
of  the  catalogue  of  human  virtues.  He  first 
taught  the  universality  of  its  extent,  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  love  of  the  common  Father 
and  Benefactor  of  all,  and  made  the  love  of 
our  fellow  creatures  the  test  and  criterion  of 
our  love  to  the  Creator,  while  from  true  devo- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Being,  he  thought  that 


benevolence  to  man  must  necessarily  flow. 
He  likewise  taught  that  upon  all  who  were 
convinced  of  these  truths,  and  were  anxious 
to  fulfil  the  Divine  commandments.  Divine 
assistance  would  be  bestowed.  He  alone  en- 
nobled virtue  by  the  assurance  of  an  eternal 
reward. 


CHARITY. 

ALL-EMBRACING,  ALL-SEEVING,  ALL-BLESSING. 

The  apostle  had  exhorted  his  brethren  to 
acquire  and  exercise  fortitude,  resolution, 
knowledge,  moderation,  patience,  godliness, 
and  brotherly  kindness ;  a  gradation  of  Chris- 
tian graces  which  is  climacteric,  to  crown 
which  ascending  series  he  introduces  another 
and  the  most  glorious  of  all,  saying,  "Add  to 
your  faith  charity." 

Faith  he  regarded  as  being  fandamental  to 
all  spiritual  worth,  and  these  other  attributes 
its  fruit  and  decorations.  In  his  estimation 
the  man  of  faith  would  need  fortitude  to  en- 
dure the  cross  of  the  Christian  profession  ; 
resolution,  to  execute  secret  convictions  of 
duty  ;  knowledge,  to  prevent  zeal  from  degen- 
erating into  fanaticism  ;  moderation,  to  guard 
against  all  extremes  of  personal  indulgence 
and  outward  vicissitudes ;  patience,  to  bear 
him  calmly  through  individual  annoyance? ; 
godliness,  to  overcome  the  world ;  brotherly- 
kindness  to  create  within  his  bosom  a  tender 
sympathy  for  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
every  land ;  and,  soaring  still  higher,  charity 
or  holy  and  compassionate  love  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Charity  is  all-embracing.  In  the  compre- 
hensive apostolic  sense  of  the  word  it  is  the 
health  of  the  soul,  condition  of  its  best  growth, 
and  guarantee  of  most  prolific  usefulness. 
Charity  is  the  most  vigorous  and  attractive 
offshoot  of  faith,  the  faith  of  Diviue  grace. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of 
faith  to  restore  us  to  God,  and  of  charity  to 
fill  us  with  God.  Faith  conducts  us  to  the 
source  ol  salvation,  and  charity  thenceforth 
transforms  the  whole  Christian  life  into  a 
beneficent  stream  thence  derived.  These  two 
graces  can  never  exist  divorced  from  each 
other.  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  say 
that  fire  is  perfect  without  heat,  or  that  the 
sun  is  perfect  without  light,  as  that  faith  can 
be  perfect  without  charity.  It  is  not  faith  but 
faithlessness  that  expects  to  attain  eternal 
joys  without  the  preparatory  discipline  of 
love  and  good  works.  Not  that  his  benefi- 
cence will  purchase  redemption  ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  love  will  be  the  presence  of  eternal 
woe.  True  charity  is  as  indefatigable  as  it  is 
inexhaustible.  It  incessantly  renews  its  own 
energies,  and  the  more  it  imparts  to  others, 
the  more  in  its  original  resources  it  super- 
abounds.    He  who  thus  loves  and  labors  for 
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the  highest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  ren- 
ders his  own  heart  a  paradise  on  earth.  He 
has  God  within  him,  for  God  is  love;  and 
the^divinity  with  which  he  is  imbued  leads 
him  forth  to  enterprises  that  are  Divine.  It 
founds  hospitals,  and  builds  asylums  of  every 
form  and  name.  Its  ear  is  open  to  hear  every 
groan,  and  its  hand  is  ready  to  wipe  away 
every  tor.  It  makes  personal  visits  to  the 
cellars  and  garrets  of  wretchedness,  and 
everywhere  speaks  those  kind  words  of  sym- 
pathetic affection  which  are  exhausted  never. 
God  remembers  a  cup  of  water  given  in  His 
name. 

St.  John  records  a  very  significant  declara- 
tion made  by  Jesus  Christ.  "Anew  com- 
mandment 1  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love 
one  another;  as  1  have  io\ed  }ou,  that  ye 
ako  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  ditciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another."  This  new  command- 
ment has  an  emphasis  which  is  very  remark- 
able. Humility,  purity  and  Christian  disci- 
pleship  were  things  new  and  strange  indeed 
to  the  pagan  world ;  but  not  so  new  were 
they  as  this  precept  of  univeisal  love.  Jesus 
ados  that  this  shall  be  the  sign  by  which  His 
disciples  shall  be  recognized  ;  not  that  humil- 
ity, purity  and  frateinity  were  not  also  signs 
very  evident  and  very  striking  of  the  Chris 
tian  profession,  but  because  charity  is  the 
ocean  whence  all  virtues  emanate,  and  to 
which  they  return.  It  is  this  that  renders 
one  hum])le,  chaste  and  fraternal;  and  con- 
sequently Christ  declared  that  this  should  be 
the  capital  sign  of  the  soul  translormed. 
PerLaps  wisdom  is  valued  most  of  all  acqui- 
sitions ;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  love.  Every 
true  believer  will  say  with  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  "My  dear  Philotheus,  I  would  give 
twenty  serpents  for  one  dove." 

Christian  charity  is  all  serving  as  well  as 
all-embracing.  The  man  of  practical  godli- 
ness does  not  repel  the  mendicant  at  his  door 
with  a  frigid  sermon  when  he  should  kindly 
relieve  his  wants  with  a  silver  shillliig.  On 
the  contrary,  when  he  says,  "  be  ye  fed,  be  ye 
clothed,  and  be  ye  taught  the  way  to  heaven," 
his  own  efibrts  comport  with  the  law  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  fulfil  it.  "  He  hath  a  tear  for 
pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity." 

Condescension  is  a  trait  peculiar  to  the 
good,  who  love  to  stoop,  that,  like  their  Mas- 
ter, they  may  elevate  the  dejected,  and  move 
about  with  active  charity  in  the  humblest 
spheres.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  real  superi- 
ority alone  thus  to  descend  in  order  to  raise 
to  itself  those  with  whom  it  communicates, 
and  through  which  intercourse  it  instrument- 
ally  renders  Divine  aid.  Always  guided  by 
heaven  and  seeking  its  light,  charity  attaches 


itself  to  truth  as  to  a  duty ;  and  being  con- 
stantly directed  to  what  is  practical  and  sav- 
ing, it  frequently  reverts  to  the  cross  for  wis- 
dom, ever  striving  to  bring  s(  uls  to  Christ. 
It  endures  by  its  patience  and  inward  peace 
what  to  the  world  seems  full  of  disquietude; 
and  disgust.  It  cures  or  mitigates  every 
pang,  and  feels  that  the  drying  up  of  a  single 
tear  has  more  of  honest  fame  than  all  the 
ferocious  wars  of  the  world.  Among  the 
graces,  charity  is  l  he  most  amiable  and  potent 
gently  lilting  the  veil  of  obscurity,  teaching 
us  to  love  all  mankind  for  their  own  sakes. 
and  as  the  children  of  God,  and  to  cherish 
them  most  when  most  destitute,  when  they 
are  bereaved,  and  our  love  alone  can  indem- 
nify them  for  the  trials  they  endure. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  he  who  does  most 
good  is  thereby  endowed  with  abilities  to  do 
still  more;  but  he  who  is  most  beneficent  will 
also  enjoy  the  most  delightful  attachment  tO' 
tijose  who  are  the  objects  of  his  regard.  Char- 
ity generates  mutual  esteem  and  replenishes 
earth  with  the  elements  of  heaven.  When  it 
is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," it  is  not  so  much  that  we  should  love 
him  first  and  do  him  good  as  the  result  of 
that  love;  but  thou  shalt  confer  benefits  on 
thy  neighbor;  and  this  thy  kindness  will 
react  on  thee  in  that  tide  of  love  which  shall 
indicate  the  infinite  beneficence  of  God,  and 
be  to  thee  the  ioretaste  of  immortal  bliss.  It 
is  this  which  inspires  in  the  sanctified  heart  a 
tender  relationship  with  all  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  as  the  (  IRpring  of  a  common  Father^ 
and  gives  to  the  possessor  much  of  the  pure 
and  generous  emotions  which  celestial  spirits 
feel. 

Charity  not  only  embraces  all  and  serves 
all,  but  its  constant  purpose  is  to  bestow 
actual  benefits  in  the  greatest  profusion  upon 
the  greatest  number.  How  can  a  Christian 
hate  any  one,  since  he  is  commanded  to  love 
his  enemies,  even  ?  Love,  gentle  and  difi^u- 
sive,  permeating  and  beneficent,  reposes  in  the- 
breast  of  a  true  disciple  as  a  drop  of  dew  in 
the  bosom  of  a  fiiower.  Jesus  clearly  taught 
that  whoever  is  able  and  does  not  relieve  the 
sulFerer  wherever  he  is  found,  is  his  foe.  The- 
heart  that  has  been  melted  and  transformed 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  will  not  freeze  to  doubt 
the  amiable  impulses  which  charity  prompts, 
but  spontaneously  springs  forth  with  a  lively 
instinct  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  race: 

It  seeks  again  those  chorda  to  bind 
Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart; 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
And  bind  again  the  broken  heart. 

Jesus  Christ  w^as  a  public  blessing  in  the 
world  ;  He  went  about  doing  good  ;  "  and 
such  should  all  His  followers  be.  The  plain- 
command  of  our  God  is,  "  Honor  all  men,"' 
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not  with  equal  esteem,  but  always  with  bene- 
ficBQt  reo^ard.  la  all  ranks  aad  conditions 
•of  mankind  we  are  to  recognize  and  honor 
our  own  nature,  the  precious  remains,  how- 
•ever  defaced,  of  God's  own  image.  To  treat 
any  with  absolute  neglect  is  to  despise  Divine 
example  as  well  as  the  Divine  law  of  love. — 
E.  L.  Magoon,  in  National  Baptist 


THE  GREAT  END  OF  SOCIETY. 

Property  continually  tends  to  bacome  a 
more  vivid  idea  than  right.  In  the  struggle 
for  private  accumulation,  the  worth  of  every 
human  being  is  overlooked.  The  importance 
of  every  man's  progress  is  forgotten.  We 
must  contend  for  this  great  idea.  They  who 
liold  it,  must  spread  it  around  them.  The 
truth  must  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men, 
that  the  grand  end  of  society  is  to  place  within 
reach  of  all  its  members  the  means  of  im- 
provement, of  elevation,  of  the  true  happi- 
ness of  man.  There  is  a  higher  duty  than  to 
build  almshouses  for  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to 
save  men  from  being  degraded  to  the  blight- 
ingj  influence  of  an  almshouse.  Man  has  a 
right  to  something  more  than  bread  to  keep 
him  from  starving.  He  has  a  right  to  the 
•aids,  and  encouragements,  and  culture,  by 
which  he  may  fulfil  the  destiny  of  a  man  ; 
and  until  society  is  brought  to  recognize  and 
reverence  this,  it  will  continue  to  groan  under 
its  present  miseries. —  Clianning. 

DEAD  WORKS. 
BY  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 

Finalities  are  an  impertinence  in  a  growing 
"world,  and  the  man  who  thinks  his  own  work 
final  does  but  make  himself  appear  ridic 
ulous.  Other  men  have  labored  and  we  enter 
into  their  labors,  and  others  still  will  enter 
into  ours.  Mtiny  wastes  of  error  must  be 
traversed  before  the  truth  is  reached.  Honor 
to  those  who  have  traversed  tbem  courage- 
ously, abiding  in  their  wild  and  lonely  places 
in  all  singleness  of  heart.  They  die,  not  hav- 
ing received  the  promise.  But  they  are  saved 
by  hope.  Their  faith  is  counted  unto  them 
f  )r  righteousness. 

Let  us  not,  then,  allow  ourselves  to  be  made 
sorrowful,  save  as  to  some  extent  we  must  be 
by  all  past  things,  by  the  "  dead  works  "  of 
literature  and  art  and  skill  that  once  were 
full  of  palpitating  life.  They  were  so  to 
some  purpose.  The  growing  world  has  taken 
up  their  life  into  itself.  They  have  been  as- 
similated. They  have  passed  into  the  tissue  of 
the  race.  They  have  become  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 

But  there  are  dead  works  that  may  well 
make  us  sorrowful.  They  are  those  that  never 
were  alive.    And  in  order  to  see  these  we 


have  no  need  to  go  into  old  libraries,  or  fa- 
mous galleries,  or  among  the  ruined  temples, 
shrines  and  palaces  of  other  days.  We  have 
no  need  to  g^o  far  back  in  time  or  far  away 
in  space.  Happy  are  we  if  it  is  even  neces- 
sary for  us  to  cross  our  own  thresholds  in  or- 
der to  discover  them.  Works  without  heart 
in  them — these  are  the  real  dead  works,  the 
works  that  never  have  been  alive.  And  such 
dead  works  are  never  far  to  seek.  They  can 
be  found  wherever  men  and  women  can  be 
found.  On  the  lowest  planes  of  physical  toil 
one  cannot  help  seeing  the  difference  b3tween 
one  workman  and  another.  And  then  this 
difference  reaches  up  into  the  highest  walks 
of  intellectual  activity ;  and  wherever  we  dis- 
cover it,  what  a  mighty  difference  it  is. 
There  are  men  who  do  hard  work  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  without  a  week's  va- 
cation in  the  year,  and  they  ask  no  odds  of 
any  one.  Their  hearts  are  in  their  work  and 
they  rejoice  in  it.  They  sing  and  whistle  at 
their  toil,  and  it  does  one  good  to  get  near 
such  people,  stand  they  at  lathe  or  forge, 
work  they  in  field  or  factory,  be  their  work 
ever  so  disagreeable  to  all  outward  seeming. 
All  pity  is  wasted  on  such  men,  work  they 
ever  so  hard.  They  can  imagine  nothing  more 
nearly  to  their  mind. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  man  all  of 
whose  works  are  dead  works.  They  take  no  joy 
in  them.  They  worry  through  them  in  some 
poor  mechanical  way.  If  the  work  is  natu- 
rally mechanical,  it  may  not  suffer ;  but  the 
most  mechanical  employment  ought  to  have 
a  heart  behind  the  hands.  For  making  a 
wooden  table  or  an  epic  poem  give  us  the 
man  whose  heart  goes  to  a  merry  tune.  His 
work  will  inevitably  be  more  efficient.  It 
will  have  sunlight  in  it  and  fresh  air.  The 
work  that  lives,  and  lives  to  cheer  and  bless, 
has  gladness  for  its  inspiration.  Such  work 
is  always  beautiful.  Its  opposite  is  a  sad 
sight  to  look  upon.  We  see  men  of  business 
whose  business  is  much  more  to  them  than  a 
means  of  making  money.  They  never  envy 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  A  life  of 
idleness  has  for  them  no  charms.  If  fair 
winds  favor  them,  it  is  well  and  good.  If 
not,  if  adverse  winds  prevail,  if  storms  arise, 
if  breakers  roar  ahead,  they  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  occasion.  They  "  put  on  victory  as 
a  robe."  But  there  are  men  of  business 
whose  relation  to  their  business  is  purely 
mercenary.  They  have  no  heart  in  it.  They 
endure  it  for  the  sake  of  its  results.  To  come 
in  contact  with  such  men  is  fearfully  depress- 
ing. They  cast  a  shadow  wherever  they  go, 
a  shadow  that  has  in  it  no  power  of  healing. 

There  are  dead  works  of  the  home  as  well 
as  of  the  market-place,  dead  works  of  house- 
keeping, dead  works  of  rearing  children* 
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We  have  all  seen  them  ;  women  going  about 
their  daily  work  with  about  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  has  a  galley-slave  at  night  scourged 
to  his  duDgeon  women  whose  children  are 
a  burden,  not  a  blessing,  an  occasion  for 
perpetual  anxiety,  not  for  perennial  joy. 
And  side  by  side  with  these  we  have  seen 
others  of  a  different  mould,  women  whose 
days  are  all  thanksgiving  days,  who  believe 
in  women  s  rights,  suffrage  and  all,  and  mean 
to  have  them,  but  who  ask  no  exemption 
from  their  round  of  ordinary  care,  and  only 
ask  to  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing,  with 
a  larger  outlook  and  with  higher  aims.  Such 
women  step  as  if  to  martial  music  on  their 
toilsome  way.  Their  cares  seem  joys  to  them  ; 
their  childien — no  better  than  other  people's 
— a  perpetual  income  of  strength  and  peace  ; 
an  outset  in  no  wise.  They  make  all  ordi- 
nary definitions  of  the  word  Home  seem  in- 
complete acd  trivial,  they  make  the  thing  so 
wonderful  in  its  significance. 

But  what  good  is  there  in  this  distinguish- 
ing between  dead  and  living  works,  unless 
the  power  to  make  alive  or  dead  is  given  in 
some  measure  to  every  one  of  us,  unless  we 
can  do  something  to  put  heart  into  our  own 
works  and  into  other  people's  ?  Truly,  not 
much,  and  yet  some  good  may  come  from 
noticing  that  these  are  not  entirely  under  in- 
dividual control.  There  are  differences  of 
temperament  which  we  must  accept  as  ulti- 
mate facts.  It  is  as  easy  for  some  people  to 
work  as  it  is  for  other  people  to  be  idle.  And 
there  are  other  differences  of  temperament 
quite  as  positive  as  this.  Of  course,  the  true 
man  is  the  one  who  fights  against  his  natural 
tendency  when  it  is  not  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  good,  but  the  difficulty  still  remains  that 
many  have  to  fight  in  this  way,  while  others 
are  born  in  the  moment  of  victory  ;  the  fight- 
ing is  all  over  when  they  arrive  upon  the 
field.  And  so  the  first  lesson  to  be  drawn  is 
one  of  charity,  that  we  do  not  judge  men  as 
if  virtue  were  equally  accessible  to  all,  see- 
ing that  some  find  it  close  at  hand  and  others 
shall  hardly  find  it,  though  they  seek  for  it 
earnestly  and  with  tears. 

But,  though  temperament  is  oftentimes 
tyrani>ical,  an  immense  province  is  within 
the  bounds  of  individual  control.  For  one 
thing,  a  great  many  dead  works  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  lack  of  health.  Without 
health  how  shall  a  man  put  heart  into  any- 
thing he  says  or  does?  "  But  health  as  well 
as  temperament,  is  something  for  which  we 
are  only  partly  responsible."  Yes,  but  we 
are  partly,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  are,  our  work 
should  be  alive  to  the  full  extent  that  health 
can  make  it  so.  Without  becoming  a  mor- 
bid vivisectionist  of  his  own  body,  a  man 
can  so  obey  some  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of 


health  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage of  immense  value.  Ill  health  is  at 
the  bottom  of  an  immense  amount  of  half- 
heartedness,  and  ill  health  is  very  often  the 
result  of  knowingly  and  willfully  breaking 
the  divine  commandments.  To  get  health  is 
to  get  heart  and  to  make  mechanical  ac- 
tivity, dead  works  a  much  remoter  possibility. 

Another  fertile  source  of  dead  works  is 
misdirected  energy.  Men  cannot  put  their 
hearts  into  one  thing  because  they  are  al- 
ready in  another,  in  which,  if  they  could 
work,  their  work  would  throb  with  life.  And 
here  the  first  word  is,  choose  deliberately 
the  position  for  which  you  are  best  fitted  by 
your  natural  abilities,  and  be  very  faithful  to* 
these,  and  no  dead  works  will  cumber  you. 
But  if  the  choice  has  been  made  and  not  well 
made,  is  a  man  doomed  to  go  on  forever 
doing  heartless  work?  Not  if  he  can  see 
that  indepcDdence  and  domestic  love  are  bet- 
ter even  than  to  be  exactly  in  the  place  tor 
which  we  are  designed  by  natural  aptitude. 
Let  a  man  once  see  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  asking  no  favors  of 
any  one,  still  better,  let  him  see  that  we  are 
here  for  love's  sake  more  than  any  special 
task,  and  that  nothing  can  cheat  us  out  of 
this,  and  the  most  uncongenial  work  shall  be 
no  longer  dead.  It  shall  be  caught  up  and 
transfigured.  Let  a  man  see  these  things,, 
and  if  he  will  he  shall  put  more  heart  into  a 
business  for  which  he  has  no  liking  and  no 
aptitude,  than  without  this  insight  he  could 
put  into  the  most  congenial  occupation. 

There  is  nothing  else  which  has  so  much 
life  in  it  as  love.  For  the  husband  and  wife 
who  love  each  other  with  pure  passion  and 
all  reverence,  dead  works  are  quite  impos- 
sible. But  there  must  be  thoughtfulness  in  the 
love  that  is  equal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  a  busy  work- day  world  as  this.  All  the 
chivalry,  all  the  desire  to  please,  all  the  del- 
icate attentions  must  not  end  with  courtship- 
or  the  honeymoon.  Many  a  man  or  woman 
goes  famishing  for  years  because  of  little 
kindnesses  undone  that  once  were  plentiful 
enough.  Many  who  now,  after  a  few  year^ 
of  marriage,  find  themselves  uncongenial, 
would  never  make  this  terrible  discovery  if 
both,  or  even  one,  shculd  exercise  a  hun- 
dreth  part  of  the  considerate  tenderness  that 
lit  up  the  days  before  marriage  with  such 
pure  radiance.  ..... 

Serve  God  by  doing  common  actions  in  a 
heavenly  spirit,  and  then,  if  your  daily  call- 
ing only  leaves  you  cracks  and  crevices  of 
time,  fill  these  up  with  holy  service.  To  use 
the  Apostle's  words,  "  As  we  have  opportu- 
tunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men/' 

— Spurgeon^ 
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PERIOD  OF  SELF-CONCEIT. 

In  almost  every  man's  life  there  is  a  period 
of  self  conceit.  But  with  a  true  heart  and  a 
well-balanced  head  the  disease  is  of  short 
duration,  and  is  not  liable  to  recur.  There 
are  only  a  few  incurable  cases,  and  still 
fewer  in  which  one's  vanity  becomes  inflated 
as  seasons  leave  their  silvery  register  upon 
his  locks.  The  period  is  somewhere  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  five,  at  which  men  are 
generally  the  smartest.  They  are  sages  then, 
and  are  standards  of  wisdom  in  all  things. 
They  are  Zaccheuses  in  the  giddy  heights  of 
the  sycamore.  Bomeof  them  tumble  out  and 
break  their  necks,  while  others  see  their  folly 
and  come  down  among  humble  and  wise  men. 
But  this  is  a  critical  period  in  one's  life.  He 
may  act  foolishly  towards  others,  but  others 
should  exercise  discretion  toward  him. 

Older  men  should  not  aggravate  the  ill, 
but  bear  patiently  and  gently  with  it.  Kind- 
ness and  patience  will  best  help  a  young  man 
through  this  crisis  of  vanity.  Harsh  treat- 
ment may  leave  unpleasant  reflections  after 
the  patient  has  been  restored.  The  insane 
and  delirious  never  forget  derision  and  ill- 
treatment.  So  the  pufied  up  young  man  may 
remember  all  attempts  to  puncture  him  with 
ridicule.  After  his  collapse  of  vanity,  and 
the  normal  adjustment  of  his  faculties,  he  may 
know  who  had  pity  and  patience,  and  who 
sought  to  kill  rather  than  cure.  We  would 
therefore  say  to  our  brethren  :  Bear  with  that 
vain  young  man  ;  he  may  be  ripening  into 
maturer  strength  that  shall  largely  advance 
the  cause  of  truth. — Herald. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  have  just  returned  to  this  place  after 
an  absence  of  five  weeks,  spent  in  different 
portions  of  the  country,  having  had  a  very 
pleasant  time,  feeling  perfectly  well.  One 
of  our  rides,  while  in  Bucks  county,  extended 
to  the  far  famed  Cattalossa,  seven  miles  above 
New  Hope.  There  is  an  Indian  legend  that 
a  squaw  left  her  pappoose  on  the  banks,  while 
she  went  in  search  of  berries,  and  on  her  re- 
turn the  child  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  the 
wolves  (which  were  numerous  at  that  time) 
having  carried  her  off".  The  mother  ran  along 
the  bank  of  the  stream  crying,  catta  (daugh- 
ter) lossa  (lost).  The  stream  is  insignificant 
and  so  crooked  that  we  crossed  it  seven  times 
in  our  ride.  The  scenery  is  magnificent.  The 
woods  are  about  four  miles  in  extent,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  river  Delaware, 
sometimes  a  close  view,  which  enhances  the 


beauty  of  the  scene.  Great  hedges  of  Rhodo- 
dendron, or  Mountain  Laurel,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  with  clusters  of  waxen  flowers, 
some  tinged  with  delicate  pink,  others  per- 
fectly white,  set  in  glossy  leaves,  looked  rich 
indeed.  Even  the  common  Sumac,  with  its 
cone  like  crimson  flowers  on  bushes  three 
times  tne  usual  height  elsewhere,  claimed 
more  than  common  attention.  Ferns  of  every 
variety,  to  please  the  eye — one  of  our  writers 
has  termed  them  the  "  coxcomb  of  plants," 
we  may  be  allowed  to  differ,  as  they  occupy 
a  low  position,  and  are  suggestive  of  as  great 
thoughts  as  many  of  our  flowers  ;  the  lilies 
gracefully  growing  near  by,  in  all  their  queen- 
like dignity. 

It  was  rich  in  floral  productions,  and  would 
well  repay  a  botanical  investigation.  There 
is  also  a  public  fountain  erected  on  the  way- 
side, which  supplies  man  and  beast  with  a  re- 
freshing draught.  Near  here  Whittier  spent  a 
portion  of  a  summer  vacation  when  in  Phil- 
adelphia ;  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  charms 
for  his  fertile  imagination,  and  furnish  food 
for  his  mental  strength. 

The  wish  thou  expresses,  that  we  A'ere  near 
enough  to  accompany  thee  on  an  occasional 
visit  to  those  young  people  who  are  seek- 
ing after  the  bread  of  lile  and  submitting  to 
the  forming  Hand,"  meets  a  response  in  my 
feelings.  I  greatly  desire  their  encourage- 
ment. May  they  hold  fast  that  which  they 
have  received,  and  let  no  man  (not  anything) 
take  their  crown.  May  they  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  them,  and  become 
established  in  the  Truth,  then  they  will  find 
that  all  things  needful  will  be  given,  and  they 
will  be  enabled  to  walk  in  the  path  of  safety. 
This  path  may  sometimes  appear  to  them 
narrow,  and  even  needlessly  contracted,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to  true  peace, 
and  gives  an  assurance  of  rest.  The  glory 
and  applause  of  this  world  are  not  enduring, 
they  fade  away  with  the  using.  They  cannot 
nourish  the  inner  life.  If  our  young  people 
in  all  their  movements  would  look  at  and 
follow  the  pattern  which  is  shown  them  on 
the  mount  (the  mount  of  God),  they  would 
realize  more  true  peace  and  have  more  real 
enjoyment  than  can  be  obtained  by  following 
after  the  imaginations  or  inventions  of  man, 
let  them  be  ever  so  alluring  or  fascinating  to 
the  natural  eye  or  ear.  This  path,  though 
apparently  contracted  and  uninviting  to  one 
who  is  seeking  after  great  things,  will  lead 
into  a  "  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams, 
wherein  goeth  no  galley  with  oars,  neither 
doth  gallant  ship  pass  thereby.  "  For  the 
Lord  is  our  Law  giver ;  the  Lord  is  our  King ; 
He  will  save  us." 

Doubtless,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  this 
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path  has  been  known.  Abraham,  through 
obedience,  was  led  into  it.  He  walked  in  it ; 
taught  his  children  the  way  of  it,  and  the 
children  of  Abraham  (the  faithful)  still  walk 
in  it,  for  the  door  which  Christ  (the  indwell- 
ing Power)  opens,  is  the  entrance  thereto. 
There  is  none  other ;  and  when  He  opens 
none  can  shut,  and  so,  too,  when  He  shuts, 
none  can  open. 

The  language  formerly  addressed  to  Moses, 
referring  to  his  guidance  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  'And  look  that  thou  make  them  after 
the  pattern  shewn  thee  in  the  Mount,"  is 
l)eautifu]ly  symbolical  of  a  condition,  in  which 
the  mind  and  the  atTections  are  raised  above 
.all  mundane  things,  to  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  mind.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  we  receive  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  we  should  do  and  what  we  should  leave 
undone,  and  in  proportion  as  we  shape  our 
course  by  the  pattern  thus  shown  us,  we  will 
ensure  our  safety  and  our  peace. 


FPJEiVDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  KINTH  MONTH  5,  1874. 


Note.— On  the  first  advertising  page  at- 
tached to  No.  25,  a  notice,  headed  "  Schooley's 
Mountains,"  was  inserted,  the  latter  part  of 
which  should  not  have  had  a  place  there- 
We  regret  its  unintentional  admission. 


Fkiends  in  Ireland. — Through  the  kind- 
ness of  our  young  friend,  S.  Raymond  Rob- 
erts, who  is  now  travelling  in  Europe,  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
late  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin,"  As  we 
have  observed  by  the  reading  of  these  min- 
utes, that  many  subjects  are  brought  up  in 
this  meeting  that  do  not  come  officially  before 
our  Philadelpnia  Yearly  Meeting,  we  have 
thought  it  would  interest  our  readers  to  give 
a  few  extracts.  The  first  that  we  present  is 
from  a  Report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  fol- 
lows :  It  is  cause  for  renewed  thankfulness  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  may  again  report 
we  are  favored  with  a  living  Gospel  ministry, 
and  that  those  who  are  in  the  station  of  re- 
corded ministers  exercise  the  gifts  entrusted 
to  them  very  generally  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  friends. 

"  There  are  also,  in  most  of  our  meetings, 


those  who  believe  themselves  called  to  speak 
in  the  line  of  the  ministry,  but  who  are  not 
recorded,  not  a  few  of  whom,  we  trust,  are 
designed  for  increased  usefulness,  and  we 
continue  to  feel  a  tender  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

From  the  answers  received  from  our  sev- 
eral Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  it  appears  that  the  members  of  this 
meeting  are  generally  diligent  in  attending 
their  Meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline, 
and  careful  to  promote  the  attendance  of 
their  families.  That  a  good  degree  of  care 
is  taken  not  to  overcharge  themselves  with 
trade  or  other  outward  engagements,  to  the 
hindrance  of  their  service.  That  they  en- 
deavor to  rule  their  own  houses  well,  and, 
by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up  their 
families  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation 
consistent  with  our  Christian  profession,  and 
that  they  are  preserved  in  love  and  in  a  good 
degree  of  unity,  one  with  another,  endeavor- 
ing to  administer  encouragement  or  counsel, 
as  occasion  may  require,  in  reference  to  min- 
istry or  conduct." 

From  a  "Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  Consider  the  Constitution  and 
Functions  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,"  we  take  the  following  :  "  We  think 
that  the  bond  of  union  between  our  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned 
members  of  our  body,  might  be  drawn  closer 
than  at  present ;  and  with  this  view  we  would 
suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  direct  that, 
wherever  there  is  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  there  be  held,  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
and  oftener,  if  convenient,  a  special  meeting 
of  that  body,  to  which  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  invite  Friends,  particularly  those  of  the 
younger  class,  who  appear  at  times  in  the  min- 
istry in  our  meetings,  and  which  should  also 
embrace  the  Overseers  in  each  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  as  well  as  any  who  take  part  in  approved 
religious  work  among  us.    We  believe  that 
such  meetings  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  free  interchange  of  sentiment ;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  remove  misapprehensions,  and  draw 
us  more  closely  together  in  the  promotion  of 
our  Great  Master's  service." 

"Looking  at  the  original  appointment  of 
Elders  in  our  body,  it  appears  to  have  been 
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J  mth  the  view  of  caring  for  the  ministry,  and 
'  affording  assistance  to  Meetings  of  Ministers ; 
out  we  believe  that  Elders  are  called  to  take 
a  more  Scriptural  view  of  the  duties  of  that 
station.  The  apostolic  injunction  to  the  El- 
ders was  *  to  feed  the  Church  of  God ' — a 
jolemn  responsibility. 

"  Our  present  mode  of  officially  recognizing 
or  recording  ministers  has  had  our  consider- 
ation. Our  present  practice  in  effect  consti- 
tutes an  individual  so  acknowledged  by  the 
fbody — a  minister  of  the  Gospel  for  life.  It 
I  ices  not  appear  that  this  practice  existed  in 
the  earlier  days  of  our  Society,  not  appearing 
to  have  any  existence  previous  to  the  year 
1773,  but  on  this  subject  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  change." 

This  report  was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting, 
and  it  agreed  to  the  proposition. 

The  subject  of  Intemperance  claimed  atten- 
tion, and  an  "  address  to  the  members,  on  the 
use  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,"  was 
printed  and  sent  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  for 
distribution. 

The  meeting  gave  consideration  to  the 
mode  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  Friends 
travelling  in  the  work  of  .the  ministry,  and 
also  as  to  whether  some  arrangements  might 
not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  some  who,  though  not  recorded  ministers, 
are  engaged  in  appointments  on  behalf  of  the 
Church.  The  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee. 

This  Committee,  at  a  subsequent  sitting, 
recommended  that  "in  each  Monthly  Meet- 
ing two  judicious  Friends  shall  be  appointed, 
who  shall  have  special  charge  of  providing 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  Friends  travel- 
ling in  the  ministry,  and  of  the  furnishing  of 
all  accounts  of  expenses  incurred  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee,  verified  by  their  signa- 
tures." 

Reports  from  the  schools  under  the  charge 
of  the  meetings  comprising  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, show  that  the  education  of  the  children 
is  not  neglected ;  and  that  while  the  schools 
are  not  free,  as  with  us,  pecuniary  assistance 
is  rendered  to  those  who  are  in  need  thereof. 

The  statistics  are  very  full,  and  embrace, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  information  concern- 
ing the  membership,  the  number  of  Overseers 


in  each  particular  meeting,  reports  respect- 
ing Scriptural  instruction  and  First-day 
Schools  in  each  meeting,  and  reports  re- 
specting those  who  attend  meetings,  but  are 
not  members.    From  the  latter  we  learn  that 

such  continue  to  receive  care  from  Friends 
in  their  individual  capacity,  and  are  gener- 
ally visited,  once  in  the  year,  by  a  committee 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  In  some  of  the 
meetings  they  are  expected  to  attend  the  Pre- 
parative Meetings,  and  such  social  and  relig- 
ious gatherings  as  are  held  at  the  request  of 
Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry,  or  for 
other  objects  relating  to  Friends.  In  several 
instances  they  were  visited  by  the  Friends  ap- 
pointed to  give  the  annual  advices." 

The  letters  from  our  young  friend,  before 
alluded  to,  bear  testimony  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Friends,  through  whose  attentions  his 
visits  to  Dublin  and  Belfast  have  been  made 
occasions  long  to  be  remembered. 


Education. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  subject  of  establishing  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends  is  receiving  attention  through- 
out our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  a  new 
school  is  now  being  opened  at  Easton,  Md., 
within  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  where 
quite  a  lively  concern  is  manifested  in  the 
subject,  not  only  by  Friends,  but  many  others. 
An  advertisement  will  be  found  attached  to 
this  number  for  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  school,  to  which  we  call  attention. 


DIED. 

CHILD.— Suddenly,  on  the  afternoon  of  Eighth 
month  11th,  1874,  of  heart  disease,  Marj  H.,  wife 
of  John  Child,  of  Darby,  Pa.,  in  the  71st  year  of 
her  age. 

Whilst  sitting  on  the  open  porch,  enjoying  her 
home  and  the  beauties  of  nature  she  loved  so 
well,  talking  pleasantly  with  her  husband  and 
youngest  daughter,  with  no  warning,  without  a 
word,  struggle  or  a  look  of  pain,  her  face  illu- 
minated by  a  beautiful  smile,  her  pure  spirit  was 
lifted  into  the  Father's  kingdom  Only  the  color- 
less face  and  stilled  pulse  told  the  separating  hand 
had  gathered  as  ripe  the  immortal  soul  that  was 
ever  ready  for  the  mansions  prepared  for  those  that 
love  Him.  From  her  earliest  youth  she  had  daily 
gathered  in  His  sunshine,  sheaves  for  the  heavenly 
garner,  and,  when  her  sun  went  down,  the  twilighi 
melted  into  moonlight,  out  of  which  came  the 
morning  star,  only  to  fade  in  an  eternal  and  "  per- 
fect day  "  The  thought  of  God  dwelt  in  her  heart ; 
the  wai/  to  Him  was  easy  and  familiar.  Each  link 
in  the  long  chain  of  years  had  been  days  of  duties 
well  done,  brightened  by  the  Christian  spirit,  which 
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shed  radiance  all  around  it,  and  the  immortal  touch 
only  crowned  a  complete  and  finished  life,  which, 
"  whei  illumirated  by  the  light  of  time,  will  con- 
tain no  shadow  from  end  to  end."  She  knew  no 
touch  of  death,  only  closing  the  eyes  here  to  opeu 
on  the  eternal  beyond.  Those  who  found  in  her 
the  ideal  of  wcman,  wife,  mother,  friend,  will  find 
their  greatest  comfort  in  remembering  what  she 
was,  fand  what  she  now  enjoys,  knowing  that  by  im- 
itating her  example  of  living  urder  the  Divine 
guidance,  they  too  will  be  ready  for  eternal  bless- 
edness, and,  ihough  /A/s  agony  s.-ems  so  hard  to  be 
borne,  it  can  be  laid  where  she  took  all  her  griefs — 
at  the  Master's  feet.  M. 


Noble  Consistency. — When  Algernon 
Sydney  was  told  that  that  he  might  save  his 
life  by  telling  a  falsehood — by  denying  his 
handwriting— he  said,  When  God  has 
brought  me  into  a  dilemma  in  which  I  must 
assert  a  lie  or  lose  my  life,  he  gives  me  a  clear 
indication  of  my  duty,  which  is  to  prefer 
death  to  falsehood." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  THE  ALPS. 
No.  12. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
through  a  fertile  valley,  aud  we  pass  from 
Lucerne  to  Zurich.  Apple,  pear  and  cherry 
trees,  richly  fruited,  gladden  all  the  wayside  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  richer 
and  greener  pastures  than  the  flowery  mead- 
ows through  which  we  pass.  The  summer 
sun  is  very  warm  and  the  showers  are  fre- 
quent, so  that  the  development  of  the  vege- 
tation is  excessively  rapid.  On  southern 
slopes,  vineyards  are  planted,  and  the  heat  to 
which  their  inclination  exposes  them  must  be 
almost  tropical ;  while  on  the  hillsides  which 
have  a  northern  exposure,  grass  and  the 
various  grains  are  flourishing.  About  half- 
way between  Lucerne  and  Zurich  lies  the 
town  of  Zug,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  friendly  look  at  it  as  we  approach  and 
as  we  pass  beyond  it,  and  press  right  on  to 
the  city  of  Zurich,  which  we  enter  at  eventide. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  (Zurich)  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautifully  clear  and  rapid  little 
river  Limmat,  which  is  hurrying  to  bear  the 
sweet  waters  of  the  Alpine  snows  to  the 
Rhine.  The  day  of  our  arrival  happens  to 
be  the  time  of  a  musical  festival,  and  we  see 
the  bright,  clean  and  prosperous  little  city  in 
Its  most  joyous  aspect.  The  hotels  are 
thronged  with  guests,  and  the  people  in 
holiday  garb  are  enjoying  the  evening  in  the 
gardens  or  in  gayly  decorated  boats  on  the 
lake.  Later  in  the  evtning,  both  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  were  illuminated,  and  a  brilliant 


display  of  fireworks  and  rich  strains  of  musi 
reminded  us  that  the  wise  man  in  ancien 
days  believed  that  there  is  a  time  to  be  merr 
— but  to  us,  wearied  with  a  long  day's  trave 
and  sight  seeing,  it  seemed  a  more  fitting  tim 
to  rest  and  sleep.  These  Swiss  seem  to  be  i 
livelier  people  than  the  Germans,  and  bo  re 
semble  the  French  somewhat.  Their  countr 
being  at  the  border  land  of  the  three  nations 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  has  the  languag 
of  all  three,  the  French  being  perhaps  th 
most  in  use  among  the  more  cultivated 
Their  ease  in  acquiring  languages  is  astonish 
ing,  as  many  of  them  speak  three  or  four  wit! 
facility ;  and  their  readiness  to  oblige  an< 
quickness  of  perception  make  it  ea?y  to  ge 
any  information  or  assistance  needed.  Ii 
one  of  the  small  inns  where  we  sojourned  som 
days,  I  noticed  that  the  girl  who  performec 
the  duties  of  chambermaid  and  waiter,  couh 
speak  German,  French  and  English  witl 
equal  facility.  She  was  a  person  frequentl; 
called  upon  in  the  house,  her  duties  seeminj 
endless,  and  I  asked  her  how  she  had  foum 
time  to  learn  so  much  of  the  languages.  Sh 
answered,  "  The'  Swiss  people  are  poor,  an( 
they  have  to  learn  something,  or  they  couh 
not  get  a  living."  Then  she  told  us  that  sh' 
had  gone  to  London  and  had  remained  ii 
service  there  long  enough  to  learn  English 
and  that  she  was  looking  forward  to  learning 
Italian  as  soon  as  possible,  having  alread] 
made  some  progress  in  that  language.  Wha 
would  we  think  of  a  servitor  so  accomplishec 
in  Philadelphia?  I  believe  domestic  ^ervici 
is  an  occupation  much  more  honored  ir 
Europe  than  with  us,  and  filled  by  a  class  o 
people  who  respect  themselves  and  respec 
their  calling. 

We  did  not  give  the  city  of  Zurich  that  at 
tentive  examination  which  might  seem  due  t( 
the  literary  and  manufacturing  centre  o 
Northern  Switzerland,  but  contented  ourselvei 
with  observing  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its 
situation  and  surroundings,  its  fine  avenues  o 
trees  and  its  handsome  and  tasteful  raoderi 
buildings.  This  was  the  city  of  Lavater 
Zwingli  and  Pe:italozzi ;  and  many  memorial! 
of  these  distinguished  persons  are  here  pre 
served.  Amid  such  perfect  surroundings 
with  the  very  best  eduf^ational  facilities  o; 
every  kind,  and  with  excellent  political  insti 
tutions,  which  combine  enlightened  libert} 
with  order,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  fine 
a  noble  people  able  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  self-government  to  the  nations.  The  dens( 
population  and  the  long  winters,  however 
make  poverty,  or  at  least  very  slender  meam 
the  rule,  and  affluence  the  exception  in  this 
country,  which  is  so  rich  in  people,  and  in  th( 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  mountains.  The 
amount  of  labor  that  has  been  bestowed  or 
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e  country  strikes  the  beholder  with  astonish- 
BDt.  In  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  grass 
ads  every  stone  has  been  carefully  removed, 
iving  a  green  sward  as  smooth  and  perfect  as 
yde  Park ;  and  roads  as  smooth  and  solid  as 
e  streets  of  Paris,  are  built  along  mountain 
)pes  and  through  frowning  gorges  which 
)uld  seem  passable  only  to  the  eagles.  Man 
•estles  with  nature  here  in  this  mountain  land 
bravely  as  the  Hollander  in  his  delta  country 
•ives  with  the  devouring  sea.  Wherever 
>  have  talked  with  the  people,  they  seem  to 
ke  great  interest  in  hearing  about  America, 
arly  all  having  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
ad  beyond  the  western  wave.  Many  more 
>uld  emigrate  if  they  could  command  the 
?ans  for  the  long  journey.  Would  not  such 
igal,  industrious,  honest  citizens  be  a  de- 
able  acquisition  to  any  land  and  especially 
ours  which  has  so  large  an  area  of  unde- 
loped  country,  waiting  for  inhabitants? 
After  leaving  Zurich,  our  next  visit  was  to 
3  Pilgrimage  Church  and  the  Monastery  of 
nsiedeln,  which  lies  a  few  miles  south  of 
ike  Zurich,  in  a  valley  2,770  feet  above 
B  sea.  It  is  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  ordi- 
ry  travel,  but  a  few  hours'  pleasant  steara- 
at  and  diligence  ride,  and  we  are  here,  in 
3  very  headquarters  of  Swiss  Catholicism, 
e  drive  into  a  neat  little  town  of  5,000  in- 
bitants,  clustered  at  the  footstool  of  the 
iat  church,  and  are  received  into  an  excel- 
it  hotel,  not  inferior  to  those  in  the  great 
ies.  The  proprietor,  evidently  a  devout 
tholic  himself,  takes  us  for  pilgrims,  per- 
ps,  for  he  immediately  proceeds  to  give  us 
brmation  in  regard  to  the  religious  services 
out  to  be  performed  in  the  church.  Vast 
mbers  of  devotees  resort  to  this  abbey  to 
ebrate  the  high  festivals,  but  to  day  is  quite 
ordinary  day,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
Y  except  the  people  of  the  town  at  their 
d  day  devotions.  But  quite  a  number  of 
grims  are  present  with  wallet  and  staff, 
d  they  are  kneeling  at  the  different  shrines 
j  altars  around  the  church. 
Poor  people  they  are,  hard  workers  and 
rden  bearers,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  de- 
itly  clad,  and  have  contented,  cheerful 
ses,  and  I  would  not  on  any  account  have 
turbed  the  peace  they  felt  in  bringing  their 
■rows  and  burdens  "here.  It  is  said  that 
my  of  the  pilgrims  are  paid  for  their  ser 
;es  by  the  rich,  who  thus  perform  what  they 
iieve  to  be  an  act  of  devotion  by  deputy. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  elegance  of  the 
urch  and  the  rich  decorations.  The  pres- 
t  building  was  re  erected  1704-19  in  the 
ilian  style,  after  its  destruction  by  fire  for 
i  sixth  or  seventh  time,  and  is  480  feet  long 
d  416  feet  deep,  enclosing  four  gardens  or 
arts.    It  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  is 


approached  by  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  few- 
steps  in  front,  and  by  arcades  on  the  right 
and  left,  which  form  a  semicircle.  Over  the 
arcades  is  a  terrace  with  a  substantial  wall, 
on  which  are  placed  many  statues  commem- 
orative of  the  benefactors  of  the  Abbey.  Two- 
German  Emperors,  Otto  I  and  Henry  II, 
both  fierce,  broad  headed  warriors,  stnnd 
guard  above  the  arcades,  just  in  front  of  the- 
entrance  to  the  church.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  mountain  plateau  of  great  fertility,  bor- 
dered by  lofty  heights,  and  the  situation  is- 
strikingly  grand. 

In  the  large,  open  space  between  the  Abbeys 
and  the  town  is  a  black  marble  fountain,  with 
fourteen  jets  continually  flowing,  surmounted 
by  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  Tbe  people  be- 
lieve that  the  Christ  Himself  once  partook 
of  water  from  one  of  the  jets,  and  consequent- 
ly ascribe  special  sanctity  to  the  fountain. 
Pilgrims  drink  from  all  the  jets  in  succession^ 
in  order  to  be  sure  to  follow  the  Divine  ex- 
ample. It  is  to  be  hop(d  that  they  are  a* 
carefully  instructed  to  follow  the  blessed  ex- 
ample of  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  more 
important  matters. 

In  the  year  1861,  the  Benedictines  of  Ein- 
siedeln  celebrated,  with  all  possible  magnifi- 
cence, the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Abbey,  and  of  the  death  of 
their  patron  saint,  Meinrad,  Count  of  Sulgeii 
on  the  Danube. 

We  learn,  that  in  the  far  off  days  of  Char- 
lemagne, in  the  year  797,  A.  D.,  Meinrad,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Hohenzollern,  was  born.  He  was 
educated  in  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency, soon  becoming  more  learned  than 
his  masters.  After  finishing  his  studies,. 
Meinrad  entered  upon  a  religious  life,  and 
became  a  professor  in  a  Benedictine  seminary. 
But  after  a  few  years  he  imagined  himself 
drawn  to  a  life  perfectly  solitary,  and  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  his  superiors,  he  built  him- 
self a  hermitage  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount 
Etzel.  He  could  not  long  enjoy  this  refuge^ 
however,  for  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  had 
gone  forth,  and  multitudes  came  to  take  coun- 
sel of  the  reputed  saint.  After  seven  years 
at  Mount  Etzel,  Meinrad  resolved  to  abandon 
his  hermitage  and  enter  into  the  vast  forest,, 
situated  beyond.  Says  the  chronicle :  "  Where 
thou  seest  to  day  Einsiedeln,  with  its  splen- 
did church,  its  cloisters  of  vast  proportions, 
and  a  population  active  and  industrious  in- 
habiting the  smiling  hamlet,  would  have  been 
found  a  thousand  years  ago  only  an  impene- 
trable forest.  Bears  and  wolves  had  here 
their  dens,  the  eagles  and  vultures  had  here 
their  eyries.  No  human  being  inhabited  this 
savage  solitude.  It  was  called  the  dark  forest.'" 
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This  place  promised  the  pious  hermit  a 
moi'e  profouad  retreat,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
•silvery  fountain,  which  gushed  pure  and 
limpid  from  the  hills,  influenced  his  choice. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  symbol  of  the  abundant 
grace  with  which  his  soul  was  to  be  enriched 
in  the  wilderness,  and  he  built  his  cell  close 
hy  the  perennial  spring.  But  to  this  solitude 
devotees  soon  panetrated,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  spiritual  benefits  they  imagined  they 
received  from  Meiarad,  they  insisted  on  be- 
stowing temporal  goods.  They  built  him  a 
sp  icious  hermitage  under  the  shadow  of  the 
majestic  pines,  and  the  Abbess  Hildegarde  of 
."Zvirich  built  him  a  chapel  and  presented  him 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  yet  pre- 
served in  the  church  at  Einsiedeln.  It  is 
not  strange  that  in  this  dark  age  robbers,  as 
well  as  devotees,  were  attracted  to  the  moun- 
tain solitude,  where  these  valuable  gifts  were 
known  to  be  collected  ;  and  we  read  that  in 
'861,  after  Meinrad  had  lived  twenty-four 
years  in  the  desert,  he  was  murdered.  After 
his  death  his  reputation  increased  rapidly, 
and  a  Benedictine  Abbey  was  founded  on  the 
spot  where  his  cell  had  stood,  and  it  is  yet 
believed  by  these  simple  people  that  Christ 
and  the  angels  performed  the  ceremony  of 
iU  consecration.  Pope  Leo  XIIE  confirmed 
the  miracle,  and  accorded  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  perform  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of ''Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits," 
as  the  miraculous  statue  was  denominated. 
The  crowds  of  worshippers  brought  great 
•wealth  to  the  Abbey,  which  soon  became  one 
of  the  richest  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  created  its  Ab- 
bot, Prince  of  the  Empire,  in  1274.  This 
-dignitary  lived  in  great  magnificence,  exer- 
oising  authority  over  an  extensive  district, 
and  to  this  day  Einsiedeln  is  the  most  con- 
siderable Abbey  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cantons  the  abbot  is  still 
styled  "  Prince  of  Einsiedeln,"  and  invested 
with  considerable  power.  In  the  church  is 
exhibited  a  record  of  all  the  princes  and  ab- 
bots of  Einsiedeln  from  950  to  1846.  The 
present  Abbot,  "  Pere  Henry,"  as  he  is  called, 
is  a  fine  intellectual  looking  man,  somewhat 
resembling  the  French  statesman  Thiers,  but 
more  stately.  The  second  day  of  our  visit 
was  the  fete  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Abbot,  and  we  witnessed  the  celebration  of  a 
solemn  high-mass,  and  saw  the  Abbot  upon 
his  throne  of  state.  The  ritual  of  the  old 
faith,  accompanied  with  wonderful  harmonies 
in  this  grand  temple  among  the  hills,  rich 
with  the  gifts  of  many  princes,  had  a  strange 
fascination  about  it,  and  we  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  rapturous  devotion  of  the  kneeling 
pilgrims  all  around  us,  who  evidently  feel 
that  they  have  brought  all  their  sins  and  sor- 


rows to  lay  them  at  the  foot  of  the  crc 
They  have  brought  boxes  and  bags  of  lit 
charms  and  trinkets,  and  when  the  service 
over,  they  draw  near  to  one  of  the  all 
screens,  where  a  priest  murmurs  a  ceremon 
incantation,  and  then  dips  a  mop  in  a  ba 
of  water  and  sprinkles  the  mass  of  peop 
with  their  rosaries,  crosses  and  little  books 
devotion  with  it.  Then  he  nods  a  fathe: 
adieu  and  departs,  and  the  devotees  dispei 
evidently  feeling  that  they  have  receivec 
blessing  of  value  inestimable.  So  me  sit  do 
to  rest  before  departing,  and  my  friend  se 
herself  beside  an  aged  pilgrim,  and  asks  1 
if  she  has  come  very  far.  "  About  seventc 
hours,"  she  answered,  cheerfully.  To 
sympathizing  remark  that  she  is  old  to  wj 
so  far,  she  nods  her  head  pleasantly,  a 
smilingly  promises,  I  will  pray  for  yo 
The  Abbey  numbers  at  present  sixty  prie 
and  twenty  brothers  of  the  Benedictine  ord 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  lay  brethi 
for  the  management  of  the  property, 
seminary,  a  good  library  of  26,000  voluna 
and  a  lyceum,  are  connected  with  the  Abb 
It  is  stated  that  the  Reformer  Zwingli  \' 
parish  priest  at  Einsiedeln  from  1515  to  15 
and  that  the  effect  of  his  stirring  eloquei 
was  such,  that  in  1517,  on  the  anniversi 
festival,  the  monks  left  their  cells,  and 
Abbey  was  for  a  considerable  time  desert 
When  the  French  invaded  this  country 
1798,  they  seized  the  richest  of  the  treasu 
which  had  accumulated  at  Einsiedeln,  a 
took  them  to  Paris.  The  sacred  image 
near  the  entrance,  and  in  front  of  the  shri 
and  arranged  all  over  the  wall  in  the  front  p 
of  the  church  are  certificates,  pictures  a 
various  rude  offerings  from  those  who 
reputed  to  liave  been  benefited  in  a  pbysi 
sense  by  its  miraculous  power.  The  sta 
itself  is  of  black  marble,  and  astonishin| 
ugly.  It  is  small,  not  more  than  one-th 
life  size,  and  both  the  Mother  and  Child  ! 
richly  attired  and  adorned  with  crowns 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  image 
copied  in  many  ways,  and  little  meds 
brooches  and  charms  can  be  purchased  in1 
boothes  below,  and  duly  blessed  by  the  pri( 
when  these  simple  people  believe  they  hav 
household  god  who  can  guard  them  from 
jury,  cure  their  diseases,  and  be  their  defei 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  We  made  many  inquii 
in  regard  to  the  color  of  the  image,  and 
ceived  various  replies — Irom  the  unlearnec 
all  equally  incredible.  The  most  ratioi 
explanation  I  heard,  was  that  it  was  mi 
black  in  accordance  with  these  words  fr 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap,  i,  verse  5), 
am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye  daughters 
Jerusalem  !  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  c 
tains  of  Solomon." 
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iVe  leave  this  curious  place  with  feelings 
amazement  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eteenth  century  such  superstition  should 
st  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and. 
ecially  that  it  should  flourish  among  these 
rious  mountains  and  in  this  ethereal  air. 
e  remembers  the  words  of  the  royal 
-Imist  descriptive  of  the  objects  of  ador- 
m  to  which  darkened  minds  offered  wor- 
p  in  his  day  :   "  The  idols  of  the  heathen 

silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  man's  hands, 
ey  have  mouths,  but  Ihey  fpeak  not ;  eyes 
ire  they,  but  they  eee  not ;  they  have  ears, 
:  they  hear  not ;  neither  is  there  any 
ath  in  their  mouths.  They  that  make 
m  are  like  unto  them  ;  so  is  every  one  that 
steth  in  them."  i 
1  rapid  ride  down  the  mountain  road  in 
ly  mornirg  brings  us  to  the  town  of 
jhterswyl,  where  we  meet  the  steamer  from 
rich,  which  bears  us  swiftly  to  Rapper 
wyl,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake, 
en  we  take  the  railway  train  to  Ragatz, 
i  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  ex- 
ding  beauty  of  the  rapidly  unfolding  pan- 
.ma  of  rugged  and  snow  capped  mountains 
Qgling  with  the  cloud-land ;  of  wooded 
1  grassy  slopes,  of  soft  vales  and  sparkling 
ers  and  lakes,  which  make  our  ride  a  con- 
ual  delight.  Ragatz  is  a  little  village, 
lated  on  a  roaring  mountain  stream,  the 
tnina,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  We  wish 
visit  the  gorge  of  Pf  affers,  and  we  drive 

an  excelleDt  road  between  sombre,  pre- 
itous  limestone  rocks  five  hundred  to  eight 
adred  feet  high,  to  Bad  Pfaffers,  two  and 
alf  miles  distant.  The  impetuous  Tam- 
,  roars  and  rushes  far  below  us  and  the 
3p  rocks  from  above,  but  the  road  seems 
e  as  possible,  especially  as  our  steed  is 
►er-minded  and  reliable.  But  very  nervous 
•sons  would  prefer  to  walk  this  mod- 
,te  distance,  rather  than  ride  to  the  bath 
ablishment.  It  is  a  substaniial  building, 
3  hundred  and  seventy  years  old,  con- 
acted  between  walls  of  rock  six  hundred 
t  high,  to  which,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
i  sun  only  penetrates  from  10  to  4  o'clock, 
e  purchase  tickets  here,  and  are  passed 
through  the  house  to  the  hot  spring, 
quarter  of  a  raile  beyond.  A  wocden 
llery  is  constructed  through  a  gloomy 
rge  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide, 
rough  which  the  Tamina  roars  and  dashes 
irty  or  forty  feet  below.  We  pass  without 
ir  under  the  black,  dripping  walls,  for  we 
low  that  our  pathway  lies  upon  solid  rock 

upon  firm  masonry,  and  soon  reach  the  end 

the  passage,  where  a  low,  wooden  door 
mits  the  traveller  bent  on  penetrating  all 
jrsteries,  to  a  vaulted  chamber  ninety  feet 
ag,  where  the  hot  spring  (100°  Fahrenheit) 


gushes  forth.  It  is  a  terribly  hot,  steaming 
place,  and  one  retreats  with  all  possible  haste 
into  the  open  air.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear,, 
tasteless  and  without  odor,  but  is  said  to  have 
important  medicinal  qualities.  From  Ragatz 
we  proceed  to  Coire  by  rail  the  same  evening, 
and  from  this  point  the  diligence  is  the  only 
conveyance  to  our  proposed  resting  place  in 
the  Engadine  valley. 

Before  passing  onward  we  paused  to  ex- 
amine, hastily,  the  ancient  episcopal  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Lucias.  The  iconoclasts  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  not  destroyed  the  cu- 
rious and  interesting  remains  of  ancient  days 
in  this  antique  church.  Some  original  man- 
uscripts of  Charlemagne,  written  by  Alcuin,. 
are  shown,  bearing  the  veritable  seal  of  the 
great  monarch  ;  a  bishop's  crosier  of  ivory 
belonging  to  the  same  age,  so  heavy  that  I 
could  scarcely  lift  it;  and  a  bishop's  sword^ 
which  only  a  giant  could  have  wielded. 
Some  portions  of  this  building  belonged  to 
the  eighth  century,  and  some  of  the  adorn- 
ments to  the  fifth  century. 

But  we  hasten  onward.  A  few  hours* 
dil'gence  ride  from  Coire,  brings  us  to  Thusis, 
whence  we  take  a  carriage  drive  through  the 
Via  Mala,  a  fearful  mountain  gorge,  with 
perpendicular  limestone  walls  1,500  feet  in 
height.  Here,  again,  my  greatest  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  elastic  vapors  within  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  earth  should  have  rent  the  firm 
rocks  asunder,  nor  that  the  roaring,  rushing; 
river  should  have  slowly  channelled  out  this 
deep  bed,  but  that  human  hands  should  have 
hewed  this  roadway  in  the  steep,  fearful  rock, 
and  made  it  as  safe  and  as  pleasant  as  if  it 
lay  over  the  level  plain.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Thusis  we  pass  through  a  tunnel 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  immediately 
beyond,  through  an  open  gallery  over  which 
the  rocks  project.  The  road  crosses  the  river 
three  times  at  short  intervals,  and  upon  the 
middle  bridge  we  alight  from  the  carriage  to 
look  down  into  the  roaring  Rhine,  three  hun- 
dred feet  below.  Dark  browed  Italian  women 
stand  ready  with  great  stones,  which  they 
drop  into  the  torrent  to  show  how  sharp  is 
the  resistance  which  the  tumultuous  waters 
give  to  the  rock  obeying  the  impulse  of  grav- 
ity. A  fierce,  explosive  sound  like  the  report 
of  a  gun  surprised  us,  from  the  abyss,  as  the 
rock  sank  in  the  river.  The  Rhine  here 
winds  through  a  ravine  so  narrow  that  the 
precipices  above  almost  meet,  and  we  are  told 
that,  although  the  bridge  is  now  to  high 
above  the  stream,  in  the  Eighth  month,  188-1-, 
the  river  rose  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  arch. 
Here  we  turned  backward,  for  our  purpose 
is  not  now  to  pass  to  the  Italian  lake  region 
to  which  this  road  leads.  We  return  to  Thu- 
sis,  and  a  pleasant  evening  ride  takes  us  for 
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the  night  to  Tiefenkasten,  where,  on  the  mor- 
row, we  take  the  diligence  to  St.  Maritz, 
through  the  Julier  pass.  The  regular  coach 
is  fail,  and  a  supplementary  open  carriage 
with  four  fresh  horses  is  prepared  for  the  four 
■ladies  who  cannot  find  room  in  the  crowded 
-diligence,  and  we  are  the  most  fortunate  of 
all  the  travellers.  In  the  bright,  warm  morn- 
ing, we  mouat  rapidly  along  the  precipitous 
brink  of  the  Stein,  to  a  wide  and  populous 
green  valley,  about  six  miles  in  length.  Again 
we  ascend  through  a  defile  with  beautiful  cas- 
<;ades,  and  attain  another  terrace  of  soft  mea 
■dow  lands,  beyond  which  we  enter  a  magnifi- 
oent  gorge  which  leads  us  to  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Molins,  where  our  caravan  halts  for 
dinner. 

We  have  now  attained  a  height  of  4,500 
feet,  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  seem 
very  near ;  but  the  road  still  ascends,  and 
wilder  and  bleaker  grows  the  scene,  till  we 
turn  to  the  east,  and  commence  our  winding 
ascent  of  the  bleak  stony  slopes  of  the  Julier. 
Most  of  the  travellers  descend  from  the 
<3oaches,  and  take  the  more  direct  footpath, 
and,  walking  leisurely  along,  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  before  the  diligence.  It  is 
•cold  and  bleak,  the  elevation  being  7,040 
feet,  and  all  available  wraps  are  needed,  and 
we  feel  the  change  from  the  sultry  weather 
of  the  valley  we  quitted  a  few  hours  ago.  But 
even  on  these  lofty  and  ragged  heights  are 
green  pastures,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
of  goats  are  grazing  contentedly  upon  thetn. 
It  is  said  that  40,000  sheep  are  brought  from 
the  plains  below  to  graze  on  these  lofty  pas- 
tures every  summer.  The  summit  of  the  pass 
is  marked  by  two  round  pillars  of  mica-slate, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin  of  the  time 
of  Augustus. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  Rhine  and  her 
tributaries,  which  have  discoursed  such  elo- 
quent things  to  us  in  all  our  wanderings,  so 
far,  in  Switzerland,  and  make  acquaintance, 
in  our  descent,  with  a  brook,  which  is  hurry- 
ing to  join  the  Inn  in  the  Engadine  valley. 

A  heavy  shower  shuts  us  out  from  any  ex- 
tensive observation,  but  we  see  that  our  way 
lies  between  continuous  lofty  precipices.  In 
less  than  an  hour  we  have  accomplished  the 
descent,  the  shower  has  spent  its  force,  and  a 
rainb  )warch  of  singular  intensity  illuminates 
the  glorious  snow  and  ice  fields  of  Bernini, 
which  lie  before  us. 

The  little  town  of  Silvaplana,  the  destination 
of  several  of  our  fellow-travellers,  is  situated 
here  on  a  little  lake,  which  reflects  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  landscapes  conceivable.  Here 
are  gushing  cascades,  snow-capped  mountains, 
flowery  meadows,  rapid  waters  and  a  tranquil 
lake ;  and  here  is  an  atmosphere  so  cool  and 
.pure  that  even  a  misanthrop3  must  be  joyous 


in  it.  We  are  in  the  Engadine,  and  we  £ 
making  acquaintance  with  the  head  wati 
of  the  Danube,  and  we  are  in  the  midst 
lofty  peaks  with  snow  fields  and  glacie 
among  the  most  magnificent  and  extensi 
in  Switzerland.  St.  Moritz,  where  we  ha 
intended  to  rest,  lies  five  miles  further  ( 
and  is  soon  reached.  We  descend  from  t 
coach  with  high  hopes  of  a  pleasant  rest 
this  poetic  land,  of  days  and  weeks  of  tra 
quil  botanizing,  of  reading  and  of  taki 
friendly  counsel  with  travellers  of  like  tasi 
with  ourselves.  But  the  fame  of  the  En^ 
dine,  with  its  healing  waters,  its  mounta 
glories  and  its  refreshing  coolness,  has  go 
abroad  in  the  earth,  and  no  room  remains 
this  town  of  hotels  and  pensions  for  us.  Thr 
hours  we  seek  fruitlessly  for  a  resting-plac 
and  then  follow  the  advice  of  a  friendly  hoi 
clerk,  and  take  a  carriage  to  a  little  villa 
further  on,  where  he  tells  us  there  is  yet  rooi 
and  where  we  shall  find  good  cheer.  It 
now  dark  night,  but  we  go  in  simple  fail 
seeing  nothing,. but  believing  all  things.  Y 
are  to  go  to  Celerina,  and  we  are  to  find  quE 
ters  at  Pension  Ronzi,  so  we  are  told.  A 
rived,  at  length,  in  the  darkness,  our  driv 
calls  long  and  loud,  and  knocks  valiantly 
the  portal,  for  the  inmates  are  asleep.  T] 
door,  at  length,  opens  cautiously,  and  to  o^ 
anxious  inquiries  if  they  can  receive  us,  \ 
receive  a  glad  assent.  Our  weary  search 
over.  Here  are  neat  rooms,  good  beds,  kindl 
intelligent  people  ;  and  in  sleep  all  the  excil 
ment  and  fatigue  of  travel,  and  all  the  ine 
pressible  weariness  of  home  hunting  are  ha 
pily  forgotten. 

In  the  morning,  we  find  our  location 
quite  fortunate,  with  splendid  scenery  a 
around,  and  with  the  merry,  rapid  river  soft 
flowing  through  the  green  meadow  at  our  fe( 

It  is  a  pleasant  place,  in  which  to  take 
Sabbath  rest,  and  within  easy  walking  di 
tance  of  St.  Moritz,  of  Samaden  and  of  Po 
tresina,  and  near  also  to  the  glaciers  on  yond 
mountain  heights.  During  the  day,  all  tl 
remaining  rooms  of  the  Pension  Ronzi  a 
taken  by  a  pleasant  company  of  ten  Amei 
cans  from  Bangor,  Maine,  and  we  find  ou 
selves  among  congenial  fellow-countrymen 
this  lofty  land.  My  first  use  of  this  qui 
leisure  is  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Friends'  1 
telligencer,  in  which  to  all  who  read  it  I  sei 
greeting.  S.  R. 

Seventh  month,  2lst,  1874. 


The  spirit  of  research  and  inquiry,  in  pra 
tical  and  useful  directions,  and  even  in  tho 
fields  which  are  considered  purely  intellectu£ 
should  never  be  abandoned.  The  old  prove: 
is  as  true  as  it  is  trite — "  It  is  never  too  la 
to  learn." 
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SILENCE. 

BY  PROF.  UPHAM.' 

When,  smitten,  thou  dost  feel  the  rod, 
Be  still,  and  leave  thy  cause  with  God  ; 
And  silence  to  thy  soul  shall  teach 
Far  more  than  comes  from  outward  speech. 

When  secret  arts  and  open  foe 
Conspire  thy  peace  to  overthrow, 
In  silence^  learn  the  hidden  power 
Which  saves  thee  in  that  bitter  hour. 

Doth  not  thy  Father  take  thy  part? 
Doth  He  not  know  thy  bleeding  heart  ? 
And  when  it  seems  that  thou  wilt  fall, 
Doth  He  not  feel  it  ?  bear  it  all  ? 

Make  no  reply ^  but  let  thy  mind 
In  silent  faith  the  triumph  find 
Which  comes  from  injuries  forgiven, 
And  trust  in  God,  and  strength  in  Heaven. 


THE  CROOKED-NECKED  GOURD. 

BY  SIDNEY  DYER. 

he  rich  and  the  noble  may  spurn  aught  but  gold, 
And  drink,  for  their  pleasure,  the  choicest  of 
wine  ; 

£•  else,  for  a  goblet  their  dainties  to  hold, 
May  seek  for  the  ore  of  Potosi's  rich  mine; 

ut  ne'er  to  my  lips  will  aught  taste  half  so  sweet, 
From  golden  or  silver  or  crystal,  when  poured, 

s  the  cool,  sparkling  drops  which  my  thirsty  lips 
meet, 

Just  dipped  from  the  spring  with  the  crooked- 
necked  gourd. 

he  banqueting-hall  may  its  riches  display. 
And  thousands  attract  to  its  pleasures  again  ; 

,s  visions  of  lightness  will  soon  pass  away, 
And  naught  but  a  sense  of  deception  remain  ; 

ut  the  innocent  joys  which  the  heart  often  felt, 
With  memory's   bright  pictures   are  carefully 
stored  ; 

nd  oft  we  revert  to  the  time  when  we  knelt. 
And  dipped  the  cool  draught  with  the  crooked- 
necked  gourd. 

he  silver  and  gold  may  be  pure  to  the  lips, 
No  taint  to  the  bright,  flowing  liquid  impart ; 
''bile  the  emblem  of  truth  from  the  beaker  one 
sips, 

A  stain  of  pollution  is  left  on  the  heart ; 

ut  hving  by  a  string  to  the  moss-covered  wall, 

A  truth  and  a  pleasure  'twill  always  afford  ; 
e  bumble,  be  useful,  to  one  and  to  all. 

Is  the  lesson  we  learn  from  the  crooked-necked 
gourd. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WESTERN  FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  Western  First  day  School  Union  met 
t  London  Grove  on  Seventh -day  the  25th 
f  Seventh  month  last.  Quite  a  large  number 
'ere  in  attendance;  a  beautiful  feature  being 

most  interesting  collection  of  children.  To 
3e  so  many  happy  and  srailiug  young  faces 
1  a  Friends'  meeting  house,  is  certainly  an 
v^ent  to  be  remembered.  We  may  hope  that 
le  good  seed  that  is  being  sown  by  many 
evoted  and  loving  hearts,  operating  in  the 


various  First  day  schools  among  us,  will 
grow  and  bear  good  fruits. 

Written  reports  were  received  from  eight 
schools,  and  verbal  reports  from  two  others 
within  the  Quarterly  Meeting  limits.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  main  object  of  the 
First-day  School  Union  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  schools  where  there  are  none,  aa 
well  as  to  strengthen  the  weaker,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  single  school  should  remain 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  Union. 

It  was  observed  at  the  meeting  that  while 
the  older  and  stronger  schools  could  get  along 
without  the  Union,  the  new  and  the  weaker 
schools  could  be  benefitted  in  many  ways,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  social  mingling  of  officers,  teachers 
and  pupils.  It  is  claimed  that  all  may  be 
benefited,  and  that  the  older  and  stronger 
schools  may  get  many  hints  from  the  weaker. 

There  is  no  reason  why  some  of  the  zeal 
shown  in  the  First-day  school  may  not  be 
manifested  in  the  meeting  for  worship  pre- 
ceding, or,  after  the  school,  and  we,  as  a 
denomination  of  people,  having  faith  in  our 
convictions,  become  more  aggressive  in  pro- 
claiming these  convictions  or  in  publishing  to 
the  world  the  testimonies  of  truth  as  held  by 
us,  whether  they  be  old  or  nf  w,  remembering 
the  injunction,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

The  reading  of  the  reports  brought  out 
many  suggestions  from  Friends,  amongst 
whom  were  some  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
Jersey,  for  whose  company  and  labors,  we 
offer  our  wwmest  acknowledgments. 

A  recess  of  two  hours,  at  noon,  with  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  baskets  of  pro- 
visions on  the  ground,  prepared  us  for  the 
afternoon  services,  which  commenced  about 
two  o'clock.  Some  class  exercises  were 
heard,  which,  with  reading  and  declamation 
by  some  of  the  little  children  present,  closed 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meet- 
ings we  have  had.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  one  feature  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
future,  long  readings  or  declamations  by 
children,  some  of  whom  have  ,voices  so  weak, 
that  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  audience  can 
understand  what  is  said.  A  proposition  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  regulate 
in  some  degree,  such  exercises  for  our  next 
meeting  was  made,  but  one  Friend  preferred 
the  present  plan,  or  rather  no  plan,  and  it 
was  left  over.  If  at  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  at  New  West-Grove,  the  first  Seventh- 
day  of  the  Tenth  month  next,  the  teachers 
who  will  be  present,  will  be  careful  to  have 
no  exercises  that  cannot  be  heard  by  all,  it 
will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occa.-i^n. 
If  there  are  any  schools  that  still  decline 
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meeting  with,  or  being  identified  with  the 
Unior,  we  hope  they  will  send  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  pupils,  with  the 
average  attendance,  the  number  of  books  in 
the  library,  and  the  Euraber  that  has  been 
taken  out ;  this  will  give  all  an  oppportunity 
of  knowing  the  extent  of  the  First-day  school 
work  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard.  The 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  where 
there  is  a  lively  First-day  school,  has  been 
very  much  increased.  The  appearance  of 
children  at  these  meetings  in  considerable 
numbers,  where  formerly  there  were  few,  and 
the  attendance  of  many  of  our  neighbors  not 
in  membership  with  us,  indicate  that  by 
means  of  the  First-day  school,  Friend's  meet- 
ings instead  of  declining,  will  become  as  active 
and  useful  as  in  years  past.  T.  F.  S. 

 . — «c> — ■  

INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  MATTER. 

We  can  alter  the  combinations  and  form 
of  matter,  but  we  can  in  no  way  destroy  it ; 
and  though  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  its 
properties,  in  order  to  obtain  an  enormous 
force  to  do  our  bidding,  and  so  make  our- 
selves  independent  of  wind  and  tide,  and 
even  anticipate  the  flight  of  time,  we  can 
create  no  new  property.    "  One  of  the  most 
obvious  cases,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschell,  "of  ap- 
parent destruction  is,  when  anything  is  ground 
to  dust  and  scattered  to  the  winds.    But  it  is 
one  thing  to  grind  a  fabric  to  powder,  and 
another  to  annihilate  its  materials  ;  scattered 
as  they  may  be,  they  must  fall  somewhere, 
and  continue,  if  only  as  ingredients  of  the 
soil,  to  perform  their  humble  but  useful  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature.    The  destruction 
produced  by  fire  is  more  striking.    In  many 
cases,  as  in  the  burning  of  a  piece  of  charcoal 
or  a  taper,  there  is  no  smoke — nothing  visibly 
dissipated  and  carried  away ;  the  burning 
body  wastes  and  disappears,  while  nothing 
seems  to  be  produced  but  warmth  and  light, 
which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering 
as  substances  ;  and  when  all  has  disappeared, 
except,  perhaps,  some  trifling  ashes,  we  natu- 
rally enough  suppose  it  is  gone,  lost,  destroyed. 
But  when  the  question  is  examined  more  ex- 
actly, we  detect,  in  the  invisible  stream  of 
heated  air  which  ascends  from  the  glowing 
coal  or  flaming  wax,  the  whole  ponderable 
matter,  only  united  in  a  new  combination 
with  the  air,  and  dissolved  in  it.    Yet,  so  far 
from  being  thereby  destroyed,  it  is  only  be- 
come again  what  it  was  before  it  existed  in 
the  form  of  charcoal  or  wax — an  active  agent 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  a  main  sup- 
port of  vegetable  and  animal  life." 


Concord  First-day  School  Union  holds  its  n- : 
meeting  at  Goshen,  on  Seventh-daj,  Ninth  mont 
12th,  1874,  at  IQ  o'clock  A.  M. 

MORDECAI  T.  BaRTRAM,  ■) 

Matilda  Garrigues,  j 


Clerks. 


isr  o  T I  c  e; 

Philadedphja  Fjhst-day  School  Union  will  meet 
at  the  West  Philadelphia  Mee  ing-house,  on  Sixth- 
day  evening,  Ninth  month  11th,  1874,  at  7|  o'clock,  j  the  police  force  is  availed  of  for  the  enforcement  o 
P.  M.  Benj.  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Clerk.     [  this  new  \&w.~Public  Ledger. 


ITEMS. 

The  sewers  of  Paris  deserve  to  rank  among  tb 
wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  traversed  throng 
a  great  portion  of  their  extent  by  railways,  an 
are  as  free  from  unpleasant  odor  as  (he  streets  abov 
them.  Passage  through  the  remaining  portion  i 
effected  by  means  of  boats.  Along  these  magnif 
icent  sewers  are  carried  the  wires  of  the  telegraph 
as  well  as  the  pneumatic  tubes  for  the  transmissio; 
of  packages  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  streac 
of  water  passing  through  the  main  sewer  is  so  swif 
that  not  a  bit  of  anything  is  seen  floating  along 
They  are  kept  free  from  any  large  amount  of  sewag 
deposit  by  means  of  peculiarly-constructed  bargeg 
each  of  which  does  the  work  of  a  hundred  men 
The  smaller  ones  are  kept  clean  by  hand,  six  hun 
dred  and  thirty  men  being  employed  for  the  pur 
pose,  whose  tenure  of  life,  after  they  enter  the  sew 
ers,  rarely  exceeds  fifteen  years.  It  is  by  such  i 
perfect  system  of  sewage  that  Paris  has  earned  th( 
enviable  title  of  being  the  cleanest  city  in  ih( 
world.  All  the  solid  matter  is  utilized  and  made  t( 
pay  a  revenue  to  the  city  largely  exceeding  the  in 
terest  on  the  original  cost  of  the  sewers. — Sundin 
Dispatch. 

The  number  of  bodies  of  victims  of  the  disaste: 
to  the  steamer  Pat  Sogers,  thus  far  recovered,  ii 
forty-five,  making  the  loss  of  life  more  than  doubb 
that  at  first  reported. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  rules  which  applj 
to  the  remailing  of  mail  matter  under  the  new  pos- 
tal law  :  Letters  with  request  to  return  written  o] 
printed  thereon  are  to  be  returned  without  addi- 
tional postage.  When  a  subscriber  to  a  newspapei 
changes  his  residence,  and  desires  his  paper  for- 
warded to  his  new  office,  transient  rates  of  postage, 
one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof 
must  be  charged  on  each  copy  as  received.  If  a 
parly  receives  a  paper  from  the  ofii.  e  of  publication 
and  remails  it,  he  must  pay  postage  on  it  at  the 
rate  tf  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.  Pamphlets  and  books  cannot  be  returned 
at  the  request  of  the  writer  without  prepayment  ol 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof.  Letters  once  taken  from  the 
postoffice  by  the  proper  parties  cannot  be  for- 
warded without  again  being  prepaid.  This  applies 
also  to  return  request  letters  once  taken  out  of  a 
postoffice  Letters  addressed  to  a  person  not  found 
at  the  office  addressed,  may  be  forwarded  without 
additional  charge. 

A  NEW  law  in  reference  to  truant  children  is 
about  to  go  into  effect  in  New  York  city.  It  is  de- 
signed to  clear  the  streets  of  the  young  vagrants 
who,  growing  up  without  care,  furnish  many  re- 
cruits to  the  criminal  classes.  The  law  gives  the 
Board  of  Education  authori'y  over  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  who 
are  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  public 
places  during  school  hours,  having  no  lawful  occu- 
pation or  business,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
These  children  the  Board  may  order  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  like  ordinary  pupils,  or  they  may  be 
instructed  in  useful  trades,  or  they  may  be  put  in 
confinement  and  educated  there.     The  agency  o) 


mmm  intelligencer 

"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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Memorial  concerning  Elizabeth  Baker,  de- 
ceased. Issued  by  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  endorsed  by  Neiv  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
of  1874.  Written  by  her  children. 
We  feel  that  the  memory  of  the  just  and 
upright  in  heart  often  proves  a  strength  and 
a  blessing  to  the  traveller  Zionward,  and  that 
this  tribute  of  love  and  respect  is  due  our 
beloved  mother,  who  was  born  on  Staten ' 
Island,  in  1780.  Her  parents  were  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Ridgway  ;  the  former  was 
drowned  when  crossing  Rah  way  River  upon 
the  ice  (to  attend  meeting),  that  broke  under  - 
his  feet,  causing  him  to  be  immersed  in  the 
water,  from  which  he  could  not  rescue  him- 
self. The  subject  of  this  memoir,  then  in  her 
ninth  year,  was  thus  early  in  life  deprived  of 
a  religiously  concerned  father's  care  and 
counsel.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  good 
judgment,  endowed  with  a  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing mind,  and  conscientiously  keeping  the  eye 
single  to  the  light  within,  was  enabled  to 
bring  up  her  family  of  seven  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

There  were  no  Friends  upon  the  island 
where  they  resided,  except  herself  and  family, 
and  sister  in-law,  who  were  steady  in  their 
attendance  of  Rah  way  Meeting,  of  which 
they  were  members.  To  accomplish  this  they 
had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  as  the 
facilities  for  crossing  the  river  were  far  dif- 
ferent in  ease  and  convenience  from  what  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 


In  1811  she  was  married  to  our  dear  father, 
Aaron  Baker,  with  whom  she  lived  in  an 
unbroken  chain  of  affection  until  his  dea^h, 
in  1855,  being  a  help  and  a  strength  to  him, 
spiritually  and  temporally.  Shortly  after 
her  marriage  she  removed  to  Central  New 
York,  within  the  verge  of  Scipio  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  member  sixty- 
» two  years,  and  was  a  faithful  elder  from  the 
time" of  the  separation  in  our  Society,  in  1828, 
until  her  death. 

By  many  occurrences  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  we  feel  assured  that  our  dear 
mother,  from  early  childhood,  was  careful  to 
attend  to  the  pointings  of  truth,  as  manifested 
to  her  mind,  by  which  desire  she  was  actuated 
through  her  long,  useful  and  exemplary  life, 
enabling  her  to  fill  the  various  stations  in 
which  she  was  placed,  in  the  social  circle,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  to  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  ever  considering 
the  comfort  of  others  more  than  her  own. 

The  poor  and  destitute  were  always  objects 
of  her  care  and  sympathy. 

She  was  an  example  of  patience  in  an 
eminent  degree,  bearing  the  loss  of  her  eye- 
sight for  many  years  without  murmur  or 
complaint ;  always  cheerfully  submissive, 
sometimes  remarking  that  it  was  a  privation, 
but  never  an  affliction.  She  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  her  lamily  should  walk  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life 
eternal. 
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From  the  unvarying  sweetness  of  her 
spirit,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  her  daily  life  and  example 
proclaiming  this  language,  "  follow  me  as  I 
am  endeavoring  to  follow  Christ." 

It  was  remarked  by  a  friend,  "  Her  quiet, 
cheerful  life,  up  to  the  very  end,  seemed  like 
a  foretaste  of  heaven."  She  peacefully 
ceased  to  breathe,  upon  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  Eighth  month,  1873,  aged  93  years 
and  15  days. 

"  Truly  her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

Read,  approved  and  signed  on  behalf 
of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  19th  of 
Third  month,  1874,  by 

Allen  Hoxie,      )  . 

Jane  R  Searing,  ^ 


SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP. 


BY  I.  PENINGTON. 


God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  in  His 
own  power  and  life,  and  this  at  His  own  dis- 
posal. His  Church  is  a  gathering  in  the 
Spirit.  If  any  man  speak  there,  he  must 
speak  as  the  oracle  of  God,  as  the  vessel  out 
of  which  God  speaks,  as  the  trumpet  out  of 
which  he  gives  the  sound.  Therefore,  there 
is  to  be  a  waiting  in  silence  till  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  moves  to  speak,  and  also  to  give 
words  to  speak.  For  a  man  is  not  to  speak  his 
own  words,  or  in  his  own  wisdom  and  time,  but 
the  Spirit's  words,  in  the  Spirit's  wisdom  and 
time,  which  is  when  He  moves  and  gives  to 
speak.  And  seeing  the  Spirit  inwardly  nour- 
ishetb,  when  He  giveth  not  to  speak  words, 
the  inward  sense  and  nourishment  is  to  be 
waited  for,  and  received  as  it  was  given  when 
there  are  no  words.  Yea,  the  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  and  life  is  more  close  and  immediate 
when  without  words  than  when  with  words, 
as  has  been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testi- 
fied by  many  witnesses.  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  how  and  what  things  God  re- 
veals to  His  children  by  His  Spirit,  when 
they  wait  upon  Him  in  His  pure  fear,  and 
worship  and  converse  with  Him  in  spirit ;  for 
there  the  fountain  of  the  great  deep  is  un- 
sealed, and  the  everlasting  springs  surely  give 
up  the  pure  and  living  water. 


From  the  Biitish  Friend. 
JOHN  HOWARD. 
SOME  LESSONS  OP  HIS  LIFE. 

John  Howard,  F.  R.  S  ,  was  born  in  1726, 
at  Enfield,  educated  in  London,  engaged  in 
business  pursuits  in  the  city  (Watling  street 
and  Old  Broad  street),  resided,  before  and 
during  his  first  years  of  married  life,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  but  subsequently  dwelt  chiefly  at 


Cardington,  near  Bedford.  He  became  High 
Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  in  1773,  and  died  at 
Cherson,  in  Russia,  in  1790,  aged  64.  He 
travelled  about  fifty  thousand  miles,  and  ex- 
pended £30,000  of  his  property  in  efforts  of 
mercy.  During  his  life  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments,  and  the 
homage  of  Europe,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant.  His  death  was  officially  announced 
in  the  London  Gazette  ("  a  distinction  never 
before,  or  since,  conferred  upon  any  private 
individual "),  and  occasioned  lamentation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  chose 
for  the  single  motto  of  his  epitaph  the  words, 
"Christ  is  my  hope,"  and  requested  that  the 
text  for  his  funeral  sermon  should  be  Psalm 
xvii,  15 :  "As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  face 
in  righteousness.  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake,  with  Thy  likeness." 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  too  common  to  regard 
Howard  merely  as  a  man  of  one  object,  as 
an  indefatigably  persevering  visitor  of  prisons 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  keen-eyed  inves- 
tigator and  exposer  of  their  abuses.  But  he 
was  much  more  than  this.  A  brief  notice  of 
the  broad  grasp  of  his  efforts  and  their  actu- 
ating motive  may  still  be  interesting  to  some. 

A  leading  feature  in  his  character  was  his 
comprehensiveness  of  aim,  together  with  an 
unimpassioned  practical  circumspection  of  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  the  associated  bearings  of 
all  the  subjects  which  interested  him.  In  this 
he  was  an  eminent  example  to  philanthrop- 
ists, that  excellent  class  of  men  whose  beset- 
ting weakness  is,  not  unfrequently,  to  pursue 
their  objects  so  rapidly  and  impulsively  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  guiding  posts  of  surrounding 
fact,  and  to  plunge  into  difficulties,  which 
might  otherwise  <be  obviated  or  diminished 
by  a  due  regard  to  the  real  state  of  things 
around.  This  width  of  outlook  was  the  more 
creditable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  never  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  was  born  amid  some  of  the  narrowest 
sectarian  influences.  But  his  combination  of 
Scriptural  study  and  meditation,  with  London 
busine  s  training,  much  travel,  and  long  in- 
tercourse with  Churchmen,  Catholics,  Unita- 
rians, Quakers  and  others,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  this  disadvantage.  A  decided 
Congregationalist  himself,  he  regularly  ac- 
companied his  two  successive  wives  to  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England,  once  each 
Sunday.  A  staunch  Protestant,  he  dwelt  with 
delight  upon  the  manifold  charities  of  self- 
denying  Catholics,  witnessed  by  him  on  the 
Continent,  and  on  their  efforts  for  the  reform 
of  prison  discipline,  which  anticipated  his  own 
by  the  establishment  of  several  prisons  and 
reformatories  in  Rome,  in  1655  and  1704,  pos- 
sessing improvements  far  in  advance  of  any 
Protestant  institutions  of  the  time.    And  he 
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expressed  disapprobation  at  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  aged  monks  by  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  Although  a  Trinitarian,  he  foiind  some 
of  his  chief  co  adjutors  in  Unitarians  ;  and, 
although  a  liberal  upholder  of  a  stated  min- 
istry, and  of  ordinances,  he  habitually  cher- 
ished intimacy  with  many  members  of  "  his 
favorite  religious  sect,  the  Society  of  Friends," 
as  his  biographer,  J.  B.  Brown,  terms  the 
■Quakers.  His  admiration  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  simplicity  and  useful  industry 
(the  latter  especially  enforced  in  the  Dutch 
gaols  and  schools)  attracted  his  interest  more 
to  Holland  (which  he  visited  nine  times)  than 
to  any  other  foreign  land.  But,  plain  and 
simple  as  he  was,  he  was  also  so  eminently 
polite,  so  gallant  to  ladies,  and  so  neat  in  his 
attire,  as  to  be  most  welcome  in  company, 
and  he  was  once  mistaken  by  a  Liverpool 
Quaker  for  a  French  dancing  master.  He 
.pursued  his  inquiries  abundantly  amongst 
ministers  of  state,  magistrates,  and  other  au- 
thorities ;  but  he  also  visited  and  questioned 
the  prisoner,  the  criminal  and  the  outcast. 
He  moved  an  honored  guest  amongst  nobles 
and  even  monarchs ;  but  records,  "  Let  this 
maxim  be  a  leading  feature  in  my  life — con- 
stantly to  favor  and  relieve  those  that  are  lowest." 
Kings  honored  him,  senates  thanked  him,  the 
Pope  blessed  him :  yet  he  was  literally  "  a 
hero  to  his  valet."  His  faithful  attendant, 
John  Prole,  charged  his  children  to  imitate 
his  ''good  master,"  "that  worthy,  benevolent 
and  good  man,  Mr.  Howard,  with  whom  I 
enjoyed  all  the  happiness  that  a  rational  mind 
could  wish." 

His  comprehensiveness  of  effort  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  prisons.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  sanitary  reform.  His  last  great  journey 
was  undertaken,  nt)t  to  visit  prisons,  but  to 
investigate  into  and  acquire  the  most  accu- 
rate information  possible,  in  relation  to  the 
Plague,  its  nature,  origin,  treatment,  cure  and 
prevention.  Hospitals  and  lazarettos  claimed 
a  vast  amount  of  observing  study  from  him. 
He  not  only  urged  the  importance  of  a  great 
increase  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  diet  and 
regular  nursing  in  these  institutions,  but  far 
outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  the  percep- 
tion and  inculcation  of  the  value  of  ventilation, 
and  exposed  prevalent  errors  as  to  the  inert 
and  poisonous  tendency  of  confined  or  vitiated 
air.  He  urged  also  the  necessity  of  a  good 
water  supply,  and  thorough  drainage  for  all 
buildings.  Nor  did  he  overlook  the  sanitary 
advantages  of  light  and  sunshine,  but  de- 
nounced the  window  tax.  By  the  way,  all 
his  study  was  practical ;  not  mere  library 
erudition,  or  book-shelf  knowledge  ;  no  learn- 
ing to  swim  on  a  dry  table.  Everywhere  his 
jplan  was  to  v'sit  personally — see  for  himself 
— measure,  weigh,  note,  record,  in  every  de- 


tail. He  was,  as  Dr.  William  Guy  remarks, 
a  most  eminent  statistician — indeed,  a  model 
statist. 

A  model  landlord  also  was  he.  Not  in  mis- 
chievous poverty-perpetuating  alms-giving  to 
his  tenants;  but  by  liberal,  intelligent  benefi- 
cence and  well  calculated  charity.  He  mainly 
aided  the  poor  by  inducing  them  to  help  them- 
selves. He  made  his  bounty  generative,  as 
George  Peabody  did  a  century  later.  He 
greatly  encouraged  popular  education  in  his 
vicinity,  but  did  not  believe,  as  some  modern 
School  Boards  seem  to  do,  that  education  of 
the  head  is  much  real  help  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  apart  from  educatioif  of  the  hands, 

and  training  to  industry  But 

Howard's  fundamental  principle  in  the  edu 
cation  of  children,  the  reformation  of  offenders 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  was  remunera- 
tive industry — his  again  and  again  repeated 
motto,  the  Dutch  saying  :  ^'Make  men  diligent, 
and  you  will  make  them  honest."  He  encour- 
aged the  village  girls  to  knit  stockings,  the 
boys  to  plough  and  dig,  to  chisel  and  hammer. 
They  should  read  and  write,  but  not  learn  to 
dislike  labor.  He  did  not  believe  that  even 
sermons  and  tracts  would  make  men  or  women 
good  or  moral,  whilst  herded  in  styes.  Hence 
he  built  (and  got  the  neighboring  gentry  to 
do  it,  too)  clean,  healthy  cottages  for  the  poor, 
pulling  down  the  unhealthy  and  dilapidated 
ones.  Sound  sanitarian  that  he  was,  he  made 
good  drainage,  and  freedom  from  damp,  the 
main  objects  in  his  cottage  building.  He 
greatly  encouraged  that  important  counter- 
active to  Laud  Law  agitators — the  allotment 
system.  If  he  did  not  supply  his  poor  neigh- 
bors with  Mr.  Disraeli's  useful  triad — "  an 
oven,  a  tank  and  a  porch" — he  endeavored 
to  secure  for  each  a  potato  patch,  a  flower- 
pot, and  a  clean  dry  floor.  But  none  of  these 
'boons  to  the  poor  were  to  be  enjoyed  gratis, 
or  without  useful  conditions.  The  rents  were 
low  ;  but  they  must  be  paid.  Further,  he 
stipulated  that  these  advantages  should  be 
partly  conditional  on  regular  church  and 
chapel  going,  and  on  abstinence  from  pot- 
houses. He  loved  to  give  the  poor  children 
halfpence  ;  but  even  these  must  carry  a  con- 
dition— "  Wash  your  hands  and  faces,  and 
be  good  boys." 

Again,  long  before  the  modern  temperance 
movement,  Howard  actively  promoted  its 
principles.  He  was  too  shrewd  and  wise  to 
be  befooled  by  cries  of  "  rob  a  poor  man  of 
his  beer,"  for  he  saw  that,  ofttimes,  intem- 
perance was  robbing  the  poor  man  of  home 
and  food,  of  virtue  and  liberty.  Abstinence 
from  ale-houses  was  a  frequent  condition  of 
his  bounty  during  life.  And  at  his  death  he 
left  legacies  of  £5  each  to  a  number  of  poor 
cottagers  "  if  they  had  not  been  in  an  ale- 
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house  for  a  twelvemonth."  He  drafted  a  bill 
to  exclude  all  intoxicatiDg  liquors  from  gaols. 
He  records,  "  I  have  often  wished  that  in  all 
bills  for  small  debts  there  was  a  clause  to 
prohibit  arrests  for  debts  contracted  in  public 
houses."  He  adds :  *'  For  I  have  observed 
that  the  great  number  of  ale-houses  is  one 
chief  and  obvious  reason  why  our  prisons  are 
so  crowded."  Yet  did  he  not  intemperately 
condemn  moderate  drinkers,  or  ignore  the 
just  claims  of  publicans.  Although  most  ab 
stemious  himself,  yet,  whenever  he  arrived  at 
an  inn,  he  ordered  meat,  wine,  etc.,  "  for  the 
good  of  the  house,"  but  gave  the  same  to  his 
servant  or  attendants,  whilst  he  contented  him- 
self with  tea,  milk,  bread,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Here,  again,  one  sees  his  broad  liberal  mind. 

As  a  prison  reformer  he  showed  the  same 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  avoiding  ex- 
tremes, weighing  all  pros  and  eons.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  separate 
system,  which  even  St.  Paul  indirectly  defends 
when  he  declares  that  "  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners."  Howard  character 
ized  gaol  gangs  and  congregate  prisons  as 
"  filled  with  every  corruption  which  poverty 
and  wickedness  can  generate  between  them." 
But  he  also  widely  deprecated  prolonged,  ah- 
solutCy  idle  solitude  as  "  more  than  human 
nature  could  bear."  He  vigorously  exposed 
and  protested  against  every  species  of  torture 
in  gaols  or  elsewhere,  and  repeatedly  took 
pains  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  show- 
ing the  tendency  of  frequent  capital  punish- 
ment to  increase  rather  than  diminish  crime. 
Whilst  he  was  never  weary  of  urging,  on 
moral,  sanitary,  financial  and  penal  grounds, 
the  importance  of  the  self-supporting  system 
of  remunerative  prison  labor— that  criminals 
might  be  compelled  to  work  hard  in  gaol,  and 
so  be  trained  to  virtuous  industry  on  their  re- 
lease, and  that  honest  ratepayers  should  not 
be  compelled  to  carry  about  on  their  shoul- 
ders (as  it  were)  lazy  and  vicious  oflfenders, 
who  have  already  injured  and  plundered  them 
— he  objected  to  making  pecuniary  profit  or 
mere  safe  custody  the  sole  aims,  irrespective 
of  moral  reform.  Hence  he  foresaw  the  evils 
of  the  Australian  Transportation  System, 
then  just  beginning  under  specious  pleas. 
The  convict  *'  hells  "  and  gangs  of  Norfolk 
Island,  Port  Arthur,  &c.,  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. But  he  already  denounced  "  the 
expensive,  dangerous  and  destructive  system 
of  Transportation  to  Botany  Bay." 

What,  then,  was  the  motive  power,  the 
great  driving-wheel,  whose  steadily  sustained 
force  kept  in  action  the  machinery  of  his 
widely  energetic  life?  For  Howard  was  not  the 
man  lightly  to  forsake  English  comforts,  home 
and  wealthy  ease  for  the  innumerable  priva- 
tions and  annoyances  of  his  arduous  toils  and 


journeys.     He  was  too  sensible  to  care  much 
for  human  praise.     He  had  no  ambition  for  ^  - 
transient  fame.     Nor  did  his  philanthropy  ^ 
arise  from  very  sensitive  sympathies  or  im- 
pulsive excitement,  at  sights  or  tales  of  woe  ;  j 
for  he  was  cool  and  slow  in  temperament. 
Indeed,  impulsive  sympathies  by  no  means  = 
necessarily  accompany  real  beneficence.  The 
sentimental  school-girl,   weeping  over  her 
novel,  often  remains  as  selfish  and  slothful  a& 
ever ;  whereas  the  Miss  Florence  Nightingales 
and  Miss  Mary  Carpenters  are  not  given  to  ^ 
weeping,  but  to  active  usefulness.     Nor  is-  ' 
that  surgeon,  who  shudders  during  an  oper- 
ation,  so  practically  humane  as  he  who,  With  ^ 
unquivering  eye  and  muscle,  plies  the  need-  * 
ful  knife.    So  it  was  with  Howard.    He  was  1 
not,  and  could  not  have  been,  impelled  to  his  ^ 
tremendous  exertions  and  dogged  persever-  t 
ance,  by  mere  excitement,  or  by  emotions-  ^ 
which  were  not  natural  to  his  calm,  cool  tern-  ^ 
perament. 

But  he  was  ever  sensitive  to  one  grand  mo- 
tive—the  LOVE  OF  Christ,  with  the  hope  \ 
of  immortal  joy  in  His  presence.    That  was  i 
the  secret  power,  the  sustained  and  mighty 
impulse  of  his  life.    Again  and  again  he  ac- 
knowledged  it.     When  at  Naples,  he  wrote  ; 
of  "the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  my  highest  i 
ambition."     At  Lyons  he  recorded,  "  My^ 
soul,  may  it  be  thy  chief  desire  that  the 
honor  of  God,  the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  t 
name  and  gospel,  may  be  promoted.     Ohl  ;i 
consider  the  everlasting   worth  of  spiritual   i  c 
and  divine  enjoyments !   Then  thou  wilt  see  I 
the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  worldly  pleas-  I 
ures.      Remember,  oh,  my  soul!   St.  Paul^  j  d 
who  was  determined  to  know  nothing  in  com-  I  a 
parison  to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  j  li 
Oh,  the  glorious  hope  of  an  interest  in  the-  fi 
blood  and  righteousness  of  my  Redeemer,  and   j  c 
my  God  !"  Similar  expressions  occur  through-  j  s 
out  his  life.    He  endured,  therefore,  "  as  see-  i 
ing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  and  as  daily  b 
dwelling  upon  the  infinite  love  of  God  in^   ij  t 
Christ.     This  daily  religious  meditation  and  a 
prayer,  persistently  maintained  everywhere^  o 
supported  his  arduous  toils.     He  loved  and   \  i 
aided  the  repulsive  and  the  ungrateful,  not  so   ;  t! 
much  for  their  own  sakes  as  for  the  sake  ;  i 
OF  THEIR  Lord,  who  loves  all,  and  despises^  | 
none  of  His  creatures,  and  "  who  will  have  1 
all  men  to  be  saved."    And,  through  the-  ( 
operation  of  that  Lord's  Spirit  upon  the  souls' 
even  of  the  most  degraded,  Howard  recog- 
nized in  them,  as  in  others,  glorious  capacities^ 
of  immortal  growth,  even  as,  when  walking  in 
his  groves  at  Cardington,  he  saw  in  each 
acorn  the  germ  of  a  noble  oak.  Similar 
motives  and  similar  convictions  will  ever  be-  ^ 
essential  to  prolonged  and  effective  efforts  for  \ 
the  social  elevation  of  mankind. 
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Modern  "Philosophy"  may,  perhaps,  pro- 
sDounce  Howard's  strong  religious  convictions 
to  be  fanatical  delusions.  Well,  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  those  abstruse  specula- 
tions concerning  which  even  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  hopelessly  contradict  each  other ; 
such  as  "  the  absolute "  and  "  the  uncondi- 
tioned," the  *'noumena"  and  the  "phenom- 
ena," the  ego  "  and  the  "  non-ego,"  "  innate 
ideas,"  invariable  sequence,"  or  a  priori 
judgments."  But,  in  his  way,  he  was  both  a 
Positivist  and  a  true  Philosopher.  He  be- 
lieved in  Christianity,  not  as  a  mere  dream, 
but  because  he  saw  that  its  necessary  results 
were  visible,  tangible,  positive  realities  of 
the  highest  order  in  civilization.  The  hos- 
pitals, schools,  reformatories  and  churches, 
and  the  varied  practical  beneficence  peculiar 
to  revealed  religion,  afforded  him  scientific 
(demonstration  as  certain  in  its  way  as  the 
mathematician  can  attain,  and  incomparably 
more  solid  than  most  of  the  results  of  philos- 
ophy. And  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  "  De- 
velopment Theory,"  he  at  any  rate  witnessed 
the  most  degraded  and  miserable  of  mankind, 
when  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
become  the  subjects  of  both  moral  and  phys- 
ical transformations  far  more  wonderful  and 
indisputable  than  any  that  even  Darwin  ever 
dreamt  of.  Hence,  also,  he  had  seientific 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  Christianity  could 
eflfect  so  much  on  the  few,  it  would  accomplish 
infinitely  more  glorious  results  when  pro- 
claimed and  exemplified  to  the  many. 

Encouragement  to  Benevolence. — Good 
deeds  are  very  fruitful ;  for  out  of  one  good 
action  of  ours  God  produces  a  thousand,  the 
harvest  whereof  is  perpetual.  Even  the 
faithful  actions  of  the  old  patriarchs,  the 
<;onstant  sufferings  of  ancient  martyrs,  live 
still,  and  do  good  to  all  succession  of  ages  by 
their  example.  For  public  actions  of  virtue, 
besides  that  they  are  presently  comfortable  to 
the  doer,  are  also  exemplary  to  others ;  and 
as  they  are  more  beneficial  to  others  are  more 
'Crowned  in  us.  If  good  deeds  were  utterly 
barren  and  incommodious,  I  would  seek  after 
them  for  the  conscience  of  their  own  goodness  ; 
how  much  more  shall  I  now  be  encouraged  to 
perform  them  for  that  they  are  so  profitable 
both  to  myself  and  others,  and  to  myself  in 
■others. — IfalL 


SALVATION  OUT  OF   THE    VISIBLE  CHURCH. 

In  Csesarea  there  was  a  cohort  of  soldiers, 
the  body  guard  of  the  governor  who  resided 
"there.  They  were  not,  as  was  the  case  in 
^ther  towns,  provincial  soldiers,  but,  being  a 
^yUard  of  honor,  were  all  Romans,  called 
*'ommonly  the  Italian  Band.  One  of  the  centu- 
rions of  this  guard  was  Cornelius., — "  a  de- 


vout man."  A  truth  loving,  truth -seeking, 
truth-finding  man ;  one  of  those  who  would 
be  called  in  this  day  a  restless,  perhaps  an 
unstal)le,  man  ;  for  he  changed  his  religion 
twice.  He  had  aspirations  which  did  not 
leave  him  contented  with  Paganism.  He 
found  in  Judaism  a  higher  truth,  and  became 
a  proselyte.  In  Judaism  he  was  true  to  the 
light  he  had  :  he  was  devout,  gave  alms,  and 
even  influenced  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  as  it  would  appear  (verse  7).  The 
result  was  as  might  have  been  expected. 
"  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  Give 
us  such  a  man,  and  we  will  predict  his  his- 
tory. He  will  be  ever  moving  on  ;  not  merely 
changing,  but  moving  on,  from  higher  to 
hiajher,  from  light  to  light,  from  love  to  love, 
till  he  loses  himself  at  last  in  the  Fountain 
of  Light  and  the  Sea  of  Love.  Heathenism, 
Judaism,  Christianity.  Not  mere  change, 
but  true,  ever  upward  progress.  He  could 
not  rest  in  Judaism,  nor  anywhere  else  on 
earth. 

To  this  man  a  voice  said,  "Thy  prayers 
and  thine  alms  are  come  up  a  memorial  be- 
fore God."    Prayers — that  we   can  under- 
stand ;  but  alms, — are  then  works,  after  all, 
that  by  which  men  become  meritorious  in  the 
sight  of  God  ?    To  answer  this,  observe : 
alms  may  assume  two  forms.    They  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete.    Alms  complete — 
works  which  may  be  ennumerated,  estimated, 
— deeds  done  and  put  in  as  so  much  purchase, 
— ten  times  ten  thousand  such  will  never 
purchase  heaven.    But  the  way  in  which  a 
holy  man  does  his  alms  is  quite  different  from 
this.    In   their  very  performance  done  as 
pledges  of  something  more;  done   with  a 
sense  of  incompleteness  ;  longing  to  be  more 
nearly  perfect, — they  become  so  many  aspira- 
tions rising  up  to  God ;  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving, ever  ascending  like  clouds  of  incense, 
that  rise  and  rise  in  increasing  volumes,  still 
dissatisfied  and  still  aspiring.    Alms  in  this 
way  become  prayers,  the  highest  prayers ; 
and  all  existence  melts  and  resolves  itself 
into   a   prayer.    "Thy   prayers  and  thine 
alms";  or  if  you  will,  "Thy   prayers  and 
thy  prayers,"  are  come  up  to  be  remembered  ; 
for  what  were  his  alms  but  devout  aspirations 
of  his  heart  to  God?    Thus,  in  the  vision  of 
the  everlasting  state  which  John  saw  in  Pat- 
mos,  the  life  of  the  redeemed  presented  itself  as 
one  eternal  chant  of  grateful  hallelujahs, 
hymned  on  harps  whose  celestial  melodies 
float  before  the  throne  forever.    A  life  of 
prayer  is  a  life  whose  litanies  are  ever  fresh 
acts  of  self-devoting  love.     There  was  no 
merit  in  those  alms  of  Cornelius ;  they  were 
only  poor,  imperfect  aspirations,  seeking  the 
ear  of  God,  and  heard  and  answered  there. 
All  this  brings  us  to  a  question  which  must 
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not  be  avoided — the  salvability  of  the  heathen 
world.  Let  us  pronounce  upon  this,  if  firmly, 
yet  with  all  lowliness  and  modesty. 

There  are  men  of  whose  tenderness  of 
heart  we  cannot  doubt,  who  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  without  doubt,  the  heathen 
shall  perish  everlastingly.  A  horrible  con- 
clusion ;  and  if  it  were  true,  no  smile  should 
ever  again  pass  across  the  face  of  him  who 
believes  it.  No  moment  can,  with  any  possi- 
ble excuse,  be  given  to  any  other  enterprise 
than  their  evangelization,  if  it  be  true  that 
eternity  shall  echo  wi.h  the  myriad  groans 
and  agonies  of  those  who  are  dropping  into 
it  by  thousands  in  an  hour.  Such  men,  how- 
ever, save  their  character  for  heart  at  the 
expense  of  their  consistency.  They  smile 
and  enjoy  the  food  and  light  just  as  gaily  as 
others  do.  They  are  too  affectionate  lor  their 
creed  ;  their  system  only  binds  their  views  ; 
it  cannot  convert  their  hearts  to  its  gloomy 
horror. 

We  lay  down  two  principles  :  No  man  is 
saved  by  merit,  but  only  by  faith  ;  no  man  is 
saved,  except  in  Christ.  "  There  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  what  is  sav- 
ing faith,  we  find  it  to  be  the  broad  principle 
of  trust  in  God,  above  all  misgivings,  living 
for  the  invisible  instead  of  the  seen.  In  He- 
brews xi,  we  are  told  that  Noah  was  saved 
by  faith.  Faith  in  what?  In  the  atonement? 
or  even  in  Christ  ?  Nay,  but  in  the  predicted 
destruction  of  the  world  by  water ;  the  truth 
he  had,  not  the  truth  he  had  not.  And  the 
life  he  led  in  consequence,  higher  than  that 
of  the  present-seeking  world  around  him,  was 
the  life  of  faith,  "  by  the  which  he  con- 
demned the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith."  Salvation, 
therefore,  is  annexed  to  faith.  Not  necessa- 
rily faith  in  the  Christian  object,  but  in  the 
truth,  so  far  as  it  is  given.  Does  God  ask 
more  ? 

Moreover,  recollect  that  the  Bible  contains 
only  a  record  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  a 
single  nation ;  His  proceedings  with  the 
minds  of  other  peoples  are  not  recorded. 
That  large  other  world,  no  less  God's  world 
than  Israel  was,  though  in  their  bigotry  the 
Jews  thought  Jehovah  was  their  own  exclu- 
sive property,  scarcely  is,  scarcely  could  be, 
named  on  the  page  of  Scripture  except  in  its 
external  relation  to  Israel.  But  at  times, 
figures,  as  it  were,  cross  the  rim  of  Judaism, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  passing 
for  a  moment  as  dim  shadows,  do  yet  tell  us 
hints  of  a  communication  and  a  revelation 
going  on  unsuspected.  We  are  told,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Job — no  Jew,  but  an  Arabian  Emir, 
who,  beneath  the  tents  of  Uz,  contrived  to 


solve  the  question  to  his  heart  which  still  per- 
plexes us  through  life, — the  co  existence  of  evil 
with  di^^ine  benevolence;  one  who  wrestled 
with  God  as  Jacob  did,  and  strove  to  know 
the  shrouded  name,  and  hoped  to  find  that  it 
was  Love.  We  find  Naaman,  the  Syrian,, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian,  under 
the  providential  and  loving  discipline  of  God. 
Rahab,  the  Gentile,  is  saved  by  faith.  The 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  by  her  sick  daughter's- 
bedside,  amidst  the  ravings  of  insanity,  re- 
cognizes, without  human  assistance,  the  sub- 
lime and  consoling  truth  of  a  universal 
Father's  love  in  the  midst  of  apparent  par- 
tiality. The  "Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  coraeth  into  the  world "  had  not 
left  them  in  darkness. 

From  all  this  we  are  constrained  to  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  church  on  earth 
larger  than  the  limits  of  the  church  visible;, 
larger  than  Jew  or  Christian  or  the  Apostle 
Peter  dreamed ;  larger  than  our  narrow 
hearts  dare  to  hope  even  now.  They  whose 
soarings  to  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and 
first  fair,  entranced  us  in  our  boyhood,  and; 
whose  healthier  aspirations  are  acknowledged 
yet  as  our  instructors  in  the  reverential  qual- 
ities of  our  riper  manhood,  will  our  hearts 
allow  us  to  believe  that  they  have  perished  t 
Nay.  "  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."" 
The  North  American  Indian  who  worshipped 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  was  thereby  sustaine(^ 
in  a  life  more  dignified  than  the  more  animali- 
ized  men  amongst  his  countrymen  ;  the  Hin- 
doo who  believed  in  the  rest  of  God,  and  m 
his  imperfect  way  tried  to  "  enter  into  rest,"" 
not  forgetting  benevolence  and  justice,  these 
shall  come,  while  "  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom " — men  who,  with  greater  light,  only 
did  as  much  as  they — "  shall  be  cast  out." 

These,  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
whom  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  king- 
dom and  tongue  and  people,  with  Rahab  an  J 
the  Syro  Phoenician  woman,  have  entered  into 
that  church  which  has  passed  through  the 
centuries,  absorbing  silently  into  itself  all- 
that  the  world  ever  had  of  great  and  good 
and  noble.  They  were  those  who  fought  the 
battle  of  good  against  evil  in  their  day,  pen- 
etrated into  the  invisible  from  the  thick 
shadows  of  darkness  which  environed  them-,, 
and  saw  the  open  vision  which  is  manifested' 
to  all,  in  every  nation,  who  fear  God  and* 
work  righteousness.  To  all,  in  other  words, 
who  live  devoutly  towards  God,  and  by  love 
towards  man.  And  they  shall  hereafter 
"walk  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy."  It 
may  be  that  I  err  in  this.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  all  too  daring.  Little  is  revealed  upon 
the  subject,,  and  we  must  not  dogmatize.  I 
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may  have  erred  ;  and  it  may  be  all  a  pre- 
sumptuous dream.  But  if  it  ber,  God  will 
forgive  the  daring  of  a  heart  whose  hope  has 
given  birth  to  the  idea ;  whose  faith  in  this 
matter  simply  receives  its  substance  and  re 
ality  from  things  hoped  for,  and  whose  con- 
fidence in  all  this  dark,  mysterious  world  can 
find  no  rock  to  rest  upon  amidst  the  roaring 
billows  of  uncertainty,  except  "  the  length,  and 
the  breadtb,  and  the  depth,  and  the  height  of 
the  love  which  passeth  knowledge,"  and 
which  has  filled  the  universe  with  the  fulness 
of  his  Christ. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


The  Eternity  of  Religion. — The  great 
spiritual  verities  which  are  the  heart  and 
substance  of  religion,  do  not  fade  away  in  the 
light  of  candid  inquiry.  In  the  dim  starlight, 
one  may  look  upon  the  snow  clad  Alps,  tower- 
ing like  phantoms  of  the  night,  like  ghost  forms 
that  will  flee  away  at  morning.  But  when 
the  east  slowly  whitens  they  take  on  clear 
outline  and  substance;  then  their  foreheads 
begin  to  glow  with  a  celestial  light ;  and, 
when  the  sun  rises,  they  stand  revealed,  with 
their  precipices  and  glaciers  and  untrodden 
snow-fields,  as  they  have  stood  and  will  stand 
while  a  thousand  generations  pass  away. 
More  abiding  than  the  Alps,  or  than  the 
starry  heavens,  are  conscience,  hope,  faith, 
love  ;  duty,  the  soul's  law  ;  love,  the  soul's  life  ; 
God,  the  soul's  home  —  these  shall  abide  when 
all  this  outwaiki  garniture  has  faded  like  a 
dream.  Fear  to  think,  to  study,  lest  these 
things  prove  unreal?  Sooner  fear  to  tread 
the  earth,  lest  it  dissolve  under  our  feet ! 

The  Present. — Enjoy  the  blessings  of 
this  day,  if  God  sends  them  ;  and  the  evils 
bear  patiently  and  sweetly.  For  this  day 
only  is  ours  ;  we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and 
we  are  not  born  to-morrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


Life  — Life  is  no  speculative  venture  with 
those  who  feel  its  value  and  duties.  It  has  a 
deeper  purpose,  and  its  path  becomes  distinct 
and  easy  in  proportion  as  it  is  earnestly  and 
faithfully  pursued.  The  rudest  or  the  most 
refined  pursuit,  if  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  the  pursuer,  has  a  truth,  a 
beauty,  and  a  satisfaction.  All  ships  on  the 
ocean  are  not  steamers  or  packets,  but  all 
freight-bearers,  fitted  to  their  tasks,  and  the 
smallest  shallop  nobly  fulfils  its  mission,  while 
it  pnshes  on  towards  its  destined  port,  nor 
shifts  its  course  because  larger  crafts  career 
to  other  points  of  the  compass.  Let  man 
right  himself  on  the  ocean  of  tim3.  Let  him 
learn  whether  he  is  by  nature  a  shallop  or  a 
ship — a  coaster  or  an  ocean-crosser ;  and  then, 
freighting  himself  according  to  his  capacity 
and  the  market  he  should  seek,  fling  his  sail 


to  the  breeze,  riding  with  wind  and  tide,  if 
they  go  on  his  course,  but  beating  resolutely 
against  them  if  they  cross  his  path.  Have  a 
well-chosen  and  defined  purpose,  and  pursue 
it  faithfully,  trusting  in  God,  and  all  will  be 
well. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      unpublished  LETTERS, 


Amid  the  many  discouragements  that 
appear  among  us  as  a  body  of  religious  pro- 
fessors, I  feel  a  care  to  treasure  up  what  I 
can  gather  on  the  other  hand,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
and  in  doing  so  I  frequently  find  not  only  a 
moderately  fair  record,  but  a  record  that  calls 
•for  the  thankful  acknowledgment  that  we 
are  still  remembered,  and  helped,  and  pre- 
served by  Him  whom  we  acknowledge  as  our 
holy  Leader  and  Teacher. 

Such  a  record  as  I  have  just  alluded  to 
came  to  me  unsought,  the  other  day.  in  a 
note  from  one  of  the  members  of  our  Month- 
ly Meeting  ;  and  as  I  love  to  share  my  treas- 
ures with  thee,  I  transcribe  it — my  friend 
says  : 

"  I  thought  our  Monthly  Meeting  an  un- 
usually favored  one.  The  feeling  of  interest 
throughout  was  so  general,  deliberate  thought 
so  active,  and  yet  without  excitement,  and 
the  disposition  tor  give  this  thought  utterance, 
without  fear  or  favor  from  young  and  old, 
and  every  and  ariy  part  of  the  house,  made 
this  meeting  to  me  a  pleasant  memory." 

I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  treasure  up 
;  such  a  testimony  and  receive  encouragement 
from  it,  for,  as  a  Monthly  Meeting,  we  some- 
times feel  disheartened,  mainly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause so  often  the  feeling  of  interest,  which 
surely  exists,  is  not  manifested  by  a  more 
general  and  active  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness that  comes  before  us. 

There  are,  in  our  Monthly  Meeting,  as  well 
as  perhaps  in  many  others,  quite  a  large  num- 
ber who  allow  themselves  to  be  mere  spec- 
tators of  the  labors  of  others,  who  yet  have  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  is  being  done,  and 
to  whom  is  often  given  a  clear  judgment.  I 
feel  sure  that  if  these  were  willing  simply  to 
heed  the  impression  of  duty,  they  would  find 
they  are  sometimes  called  to  express  this 
judgment,  and  the  few  words  thus  spoken 
would  be  as  oil  poured  upon  the  chariot 
wheels,  causing  them  to  move  less  heavily. 
I  do  not  want  to  promote  unbidden  activity, 
I  would  only  stimulate  to  an  earnest  industry, 
whereby  an  honest  livelihood  will  be  insured. 
"  Tne  industrious  hand  maketh  rich,"  is  as 
true  spiritually  as  it  is  outwardly,  and  in  both 
connections  "  the  Wisdom  that  is  profitable  to 
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direct,"  is  equally  needful,  and  must  be 
waited  for,  if  we  would  prosper  in  our  work. 

One  of  the  rich  blessings  dispensed  to  the 
family  of  man,  is  the  bestowal  of  this  wisdom 
freely  upon  all  who  sincerely  ask  it.  The 
universality  and  impartiality  of  the  Father's 
love  is  thus  graciously  manifested,  and  as  a 
body  of  religious  professors,  we  hold  the  be- 
lief that  we  can  and  do  receive  this  wisdom 
immediately  from  the  Fountain  as  well  as 
through  chosen  instruments.  I  do  not  speak 
thus  as  supposing  I  am  saying  anything  that 
is  new  to  thee  ;  but,  pursuing  the  subject  with 
which  I  commenced  my  note,  I  have  been  led 
into  this  train  of  thought,  and  I  sometimes 
derive  an  advantage  from  putting  my  thoughts 
on  paper.  They  thus  assume  a  tangible  form, 
and  are  more  readily  retained  than  when  they 
merely  pass  through  the  mind  and  are  not 
clothed  in  words.  Words  are  very  good,  and 
have  a  very  important  service  to  perform, 
when  under  right  government ;  but  words 
without  life  ?.re  but  as  sounding  lorass  ;  and  I 
am  going  to  stop  right  off  now,  lest  I  give  thee 
some  such  words. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  KINTH  MONTH  12,  1874. 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — This  meeting 
is  held  alternately  at  Salem  and  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, for  the  better  accommodation  of  mem- 
bers who  are  remotely  situated.  The  ar- 
rangement is  a  good  one,  though  not  so 
necessary  now  as  in  earlier  years,  before  the 
railway  system  had  permeated  every  part  of 
the  State. 

The  meeting  just  concluded  was  held  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
well  deserving  the  name,  as  a  more  lovely 
inland  situation  could  hardly  have  been 
selected.  The  country  is  beautifully  rolling, 
and  under  excellent  cultivation.  The  com- 
modious residences  of  the  farmers  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  bear  testimony  to 
the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts,  and 
their  large  hospitality  welcomes  the  stranger  to 
the  lovely  homes  which,  through  patient  in- 
dustry, they  have  surrounded  themselves  with. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  the  family  with 
whom  we  are  staying  saw  the  homestead  that 
had  sheltered  them  for  fifty  years  disappear 
in  the  consuming  flame  so  rapidly  that  in  two 
hours  it  was  a  smouldering  heap ;  but  the 


energy  that  had  leveled  the  forest  and  re- 
claimed the  wilderness  was  still  left  them. 

Younger  heads  planned,  and,  with  artistic 
taste,  have  carried  through  to  completion  a 
model  house,  which  one  who  enters  cannot 
fail  to  see  was  built  to  accommodate  not 
themselves  alone,  but  a  numerous  company 
of  Friends  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  a  question, 
whether  it  is  ever  full,  as  to  every  new  comer 
we  hear  the  same  salutation,  "  There  is  yet 
room.'' 

Quite  a  number  from  the  East  arrived  on 
Sixth-day,  the  28th  inst.  (Ninth  mo.),  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  nearest 
point  that  could  be  reached  by  that  road  was 
"Bridgeport,  a  busy  little  town,  built  along  a 
shelf  that  is  lifted  above  all  danger  from  the 
floods  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  at  this  point 
divides,  taking  into  its  embrace  an  island  of 
considerable  size,  that  forms  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Wheeling,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  lofty  suspension  bridge,  so  high  that 
navigation  is  not  interrupted.  The  main 
channel  of  the  river  is  on  the  Wheeling  side. 
Between  the  island  and  Bridgeport  the  stream 
is  of  considerable  width,  but  very  shallow. 
We  left  the  cars  at  Wheeling  and  crossed 
over  to  Bridgeport  on  a  street  railway.  A 
bridge  of  humble  pretentions  connects  the 
latter  place  with  the  island. 

The  river  hills  rise  abruptly  behind  the 
little  town,  leaving  it  barely  room  upon  which 
to  stand  ;  these  are  mostly  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  are  said  to  contain  extensive  beds 
of  soft  coal.  A  shaft  has  been  opened  into 
one  that  yields  a  handsome  income  to  the 
owner,  who  is  a  woman. 

A  ride  of  eleven  miles,  climbing  around 
steep  hills,  and  up  and  down  their  undula- 
tions, brings  us  from  Bridgeport  to  Mount 
Pleasant.  All  this  distance  do  Friends  go, 
with  ample  means  of  conveyance,  to  meet 
those  who  come  to  attend  their  Yearly 
Meeting. 

On  Seventh-day  morning  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  held.  Sarah  Hunt, 
Lydia  Garrett  and  Harriet  E.  Kirk,  min- 
isters of  Philadelphia,  and  Wm.  Way,  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  were  present  with 
minutes  from  their  respective  meetings  ;  also, 
Charles  Kirk,  Thomas  P.  King  and  Gideon 
Frost,  Elders  ;  and  Eliza  Chandler,  the  trav- 
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elling  companion  of  L.  Garrett.  This  meet- 
ing was  felt  by  those  who  attended  it  to  be  a 
favored  season.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Rep- 
resentative Committee  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  a  sitting.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 

On  First-day  morning  the  large  meeting 
house  was  very  well  filled.  The  presence  of 
children  of  all  ages  is  a  feature  not  seen  in 
any  but  Western  meetings.  There  was  much 
speaking,  mostly  by  ministers  from  a  distance. 
An  appointed  meeting  was  held  at  three 
o'clock;  this  also  was  well  attended,  and  the 
service  of  the  Gospel  ministry  was  felt  to  be 
profitable.  In  the  evening  a  family  sitting 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Hannah  Grif- 
fith, who  is  in  feeble  health.  This  also  was 
an  interesting  religious  opportunity. 

The  business  sessions  were  all  characterized 
by  much  earnest  devotional  feeling.  Every 
representative  in  both  meetings  answered  to 
his  and  her  name ;  many  of  these  are  yet  in 
the  early  walks  of  life.  In  each  meeting  the 
voice  of  supplication  was  heard. 

And  words  of  encouragement  were  freely 
handed  forth  by  exercised  minds. 

The  minutes  of  all  the  before-mentioned 
ministers  and  elders  were  read  in  both  meet- 
ings, and  the  company  of  those  without  min- 
utes, equally  with  those  having  them,  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

In  the  Women's  Meeting,  Epistles  from 
Baltimore  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  at  the  first  sitting. 

On  Third-day  both  meetings  entered  upon 
the  state  of  Society.  Three  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings compose  this  body,  Short  Creek,  Still- 
water and  Palem,  and  one  day  sufficed  to 
answer  all  the  queries;  and  under  the  feeling 
that  the  cares  of  the  world  sometimes  engross 
attention  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  profitable, 
much  counsel  and  admonition  were  handed 
forth,  with  the  desire  that  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation might  lead  to  a  closer  examination 
into  the  ground  work  of  religious  profession. 
There  was  much  exercise  in  regard  to  intox- 
icating drinks  and  tobacco,  and  the  evil 
tendencies  resulting  therefrom. 

While  it  was  thought  that  the  Women's 
Meeting  was  fully  up  to  its  average  size,  it 
was  believed  that  the  Men's  was  not  as  large 
as  usual. 


The  exercises  in  the  Women's  branch, 
called  forth  by  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
were  deep  and  searching.  The  duty  of  at- 
tending meetings  regularly  was  impressively 
urged  by  Sarah  Hunt,  who  said,  in  relation 
to  her  own  experience  : 

"  That  when  she  was  very  young  she  cove- 
nanted with  the  Lord  that  if  He  would  be 
with  her  she  would  fulfil  this  duty.  There  was 
then  but  one  other  young  woman  who  was 
regular  in  her  attendance.  That  covenant 
she  had  been  strengthened  to  keep,  and  she 
would  encourage  all  to  attend  to  this  service, 
with  the  assurance  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  ever  ready  to  fulfil  His  promises  to  His  obe- 
dient children."  "  Dear  young  sisters,"  she 
added,  "  He  only  calls  upon  you  to  leave  off 
those  things  that  interfere  with  your  peace  of 
mind.  Consult  the  oracle  that  He  has  placed  in 
every  heart,  and  be  willing  to  follow  wherever 
it  directs." 

Another  friend  was  brought  into  sympathy 
with  some  who  were  in  darkness.  Such  were 
exhorted  to  hold  fast ;  the  Lord  would  be 
their  strength  and  deliverer.  If  they  would 
keep  close  to  that  Power  which  has  led  them 
from  their  youth  up.  His  hand  would  be  still 
stretched  forth  to  help  onward. 

Testimony  was  also  borne  by  another  to 
the  importance  of  faithfulness  in  little  things; 
and  older  Friends  were  encouraged  to  remem- 
ber the  young,  extending  to  them  the  word 
of  sympathy  and  the  helping  hand. 

A  living  concern  was  felt  and  expressed 
that  the  young  be  led  into  moderation  and 
simplicity,  and  that  they  neglect  not  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  That 
they  be  temperate  in  all  things,  and  that  the 
younger  women  so  exert  the  influence  they 
possess  over  the  young  men  that  the  fall  of 
none  of  these  may  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
Fourth  day  the  meeting-house  was  opened 
for  public  worship.  A  large  concourse  of 
people  assembled,  among  whom  the  Gospel 
was  freely  preached.  The  continued  presence 
of  children,  and  their  general  orderly  beha- 
vior, is  a  promise  of  good  for  the  future  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  afternoon  the 
meetings  met  with  open  shutters,  for  the 
reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Representative 
Committee  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  This  was  a  session  of  peculiar 
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interest.  The  reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Representative  Committee  introduced  the  di- 
lapidated condition  of  some  of  the  meeting- 
houses in  places  where  Friends  had  dwindled 
away  until  there  were  not  sufficient  left  to 
maintain  public  worship.  In  regard  to  one 
instance  brought  up,  much  encouragement 
was  offered,  and  Friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  were  advised  to  assist  in 
repairing  the  house  and  re-establishing  the 
meeting.  Much  interesting  information  was 
contained  in  the  Indian  Report,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has-  already  appeared  in  this 
paper  in  connection  with  Genesee  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  closing  sitting  on  Fifth-day  was  occu- 
pied mainly  with  unfinished  business,  of 
little  interest  to  the  general  reader.  After 
the  adjournment,  men  and  women  sat  to- 
gether to  hear  an  interesting  account  by  Wm. 
Starr,  of  his  late  visits  among  the  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  Indians. 

All  the  sessions  were  marked  by  a  harmo- 
nious interchange  of  sentiments.  The  kind- 
ness extended  to  the  First-day  School  General 
Conference,  exhibited  by  the  postponement, 
in  two  instances,  of  meetings  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Committees  that  the  Conference  might 
hold  afternoon  sessions,  was  felt  to  be  an  ev- 
idence of  the  deep  hold  the  First-day^-School 
cause  has  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  exert  a 
controling  influence  in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  be 
published  at  an  early  date  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  several  Yearlv 
Meetings. 


DIED. 

FRITTS.— At  the  residence  of  her  son,  George 
Fritts,  MacedoD,  N.  Y.,  Third  month  31st,  I8v4, 
Penelope  Fritts,  in  the  80th  year  of  h<  r  ao^e  ;  a  mem- 
ber and  eMer  of  Farmington  Monthlj-  Meeting. 

This  ex':'ellent  Friend  and  elder  was  one  who  had 
carried  out  in  her  daily  practice  th^  pure  and  ex- 
alted principles  which  she  professed.  When  she 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  she  mov^ed  with  her  pa 
rents  into  Orange  County,  and  at  seventeen  she 
was  married  ;  thus  early  taking  upon  herself  the 
sober  responsibilities  of  life.  Her  scholastic  educa- 
tion had  been  limited  ;  yet  she  carried  out  her  work 
!-uccessfully,  performing  all  her  du  ies  with  pro- 
priety. She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  Friends' 
"meetings,  and  was  careful  to  take  her  family  with 
her,  discouraging  as  far  as  possible  a  vascillating 
or  careless  sp'rit  in  those  around  her  in  this  partic- 
ular She  wag  au  example  of  industry,  always 
finding  something  useful  for  her  hands  to  do,  and 


ever  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  needj. 
She  was  guarded  in  her  reading.  The  Scriptures 
of  truth  were  her  principal  reading  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  'ife,  and  in  her  death  she  left  a  full  as- 
surance that  to  her  it  was  but  a  happy  change.  It 
seenied  that  she  could  adop'.  thi3  language  :  "  For 
I  know  that  if  my  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle^ 
be  dissolved,  I  have  a  building  of  God  ;  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

A.  H.  G. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  THE  ENGADINE. 
No.  13. 

The  Upper  Valley  of  the  Inn,  in  which  we 
are  now  sojourning,  extends  from  southwest  to 
northeast  fifty-seven  miles,  and  is  seldom 
more  than  one  mile  in  width.  The  lofty 
snow-capped  mountains  of  this  region,  under 
the  influence  of  the  summer  suns,  pour  down 
rivulets,  torrents  and  cataracts  which  meet 
and  seem  to  have  a  little  interval  of  reflective 
calm  in  the  mirror  lakes  which  image  back 
playfully  the  majestic  heights.  But  the  rest 
is  only  apparent,  for  the  garnered  waters  dash 
onward  incessantly,  gathering  strength  as 
they  go  singing  through  the  meadows,  from 
mountain  rills  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  Ever  and  anon  they  widen  into  lakes 
and  then  dart  onward  in  their  arrowy  course, 
obeying  the  impulse  irresistible  that  bid& 
them  seek  the  distant  sea.  We  have  traced 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  backward  from  her 
languid,  plethoric  fulness,  her  inert  old  age 
wandering  lost  amid  her  deltas  in  Holland;, 
to  her  merry  childhood  among  the  Alpine 
hills  and  lakes,  and  now  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  trace  the  Danube  downward  from  its 
birth-place  in  the  glacial  valleys  to  its  desti- 
nation in  the  Euxine.    Who  can  tell? 

W^e  have  a  chance  now,  at  least,  to  tarry 
awhile  among  its  primal  springs  and  nursing 
lakes  in  this  valley  of  green  pastures  and 
sweet  flowers,  5799  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Lofty  mountains  are  all  around  ;  to  the  north- 
west are  the  Engadine  Alps,  and  to  the  south- 
east the  Bernina  chain,  and  very  near  are 
snow  fields  and  glacier.-*,  among  the  most 
magnificent  in  Switzerland.  The  climate  of 
this  loity  valley  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  north  of  Sweeden  or  Finland,  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  being  unknown  and  tillage  of 
any  kind  uncommon.  Little  gardens  are,, 
however,  attached  to  some  of  the  houses,  in 
which  a  few  vegetables  are  found.  I  saw 
very  nice  salad,  poor  little  beets  and  radishes, 
and  ambitious,  chilly  looking  strawberries ; 
and  the  garden  beds  were  bordered  with 
bright  pansies  and  pinks,  which  suggest  early 
May-time  in  our  country.  The  crimson 
poppies  are  also  cultivated,  but  the  gardens 
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are  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration  in 
I  comparison  with  the  spontaneous  children  of 
'Flora  which  choose  to  dwell  in  this  poetic 
Icloud-land.  It  must  be  the  very  native  land, 
the  Eden,  of  the  little  Viola  tricolor ;  not  the 
; giant  sort  in  favor  with  the  gardener,  but  the 
I  refined  little  creature  which  we  have  known 
from  the  earliest  days,  in  our  rural  garden- 
walks.  All  among  them  are  such  blue  for- 
get-me-nots;  bluer  I  think,  and  more  em- 
phatic than  ever  a  Veronica  was  before.  The 
Labiate  family  is  largely  represented  in  this 
high  company,  and  the  Leguminosia  are  al- 
most as  numerous  and  of  every  hue.  The 
Stellarias  with  cleft  petals  are  also  plentiful, 
and  daisies  great  and  small  open  and  close 
their  eyes  at  their  own  sweet  will.  The  suc- 
culent Stonecrop  race  is  represented  by  two 
very  fleshy  and  luxuriant  species,  one  bright 
yellow,  and  one  red,  which  find  footing  in 
every  little  rocky  nook  and  out  of- the- way 
place  not  otherwise  occupied.  They  have 
the  tender  beauty  and  richness  of  the  most  pam- 
pered green-house  favorite,  and  yet  are  hardy 
to  the  point  of  desperation.  I  have  a  heroic 
jspecimen  of  the  crimson  sort  lying  before  me 
as  I  write,  which  I  snatched  from  the  very 
(foot  of  a  glacier,  where  it  evidently  had  a 
jmost  congenial  habitat.  Little  bulbous 
clusters  of  leaves  were  forming  as  fast  as  they 
could  around  the  sturdy,  succulent  stem, 
which  rose  to  a  height  of  four  inches  and  was 
laden  at  the  summit  with  as  many  flowers 
and  flower-buds  as  could  find  any  resting- 
place  upon  it,  and  such  flowers,  suggesting 
the  richness  of  cactus  blooms  ;  leaves,  which 
do  not  know  whether  to  be  green  or  red,  and 
so  vary  and  compromise  continually  ;  roots  so 
firm  and  leathery  that  they  can  find  vantage 
ground  in  the  stoniest  soils.  The  yellow  and 
the  red  stars  hold  their  faces  right  up  to  the 
bright  heavens  to  catch  every  ray  that  falls 
to  their  share,  for  they  know  that  their  whole 
work  must  be  done  quickly  in  this  Alpine 
land — that  the  summer  lasts  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  that  they  have  to  ripen  their 
harvest  of  seeds,  as  well  as  raise  a  nest  of 
bulbous  tufts  of  succulent  leaves  for  another 
summer.  Provident,  healthy  and  joyous  little 
plants  !  I  will  not  crush  you  out  of  all  like- 
ness to  your  living  selves  and  send  your  poor 
discolored  mummies  to  my  fatherland.  Stay 
here  and  adorn  the  bleak  mountain  country, 
and  laugh  in  the  very  face  of  the  glacier. 
But  the  special  glory  of  the  Alpine  flora  is 
the  little  crimson  Rhododendron  which  is 
called  here  the  Alpenrose.  The  flowers, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  grow 
close  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  clusters 
of  about  ten,  among  the  box-like  evergreen 
leaves.  Its  rarity  makes  it  prized,  growing 
as  it  does  in  the  more  inaccessible  places,  and 


hanging  temptingly  over  the  giddy  precipices 
but  its  beauty  is  great  enough  to  bear  close 
and  frequent  inspection.  We  pluck  the  gay 
clusters  and  note  the  rusty  under  surface  and 
revolute  border  of  the  leaf,  and  the  brittle, 
short-jointed  stem,  which  seldom  cares  to  rise 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  from  its  rocky  fast- 
ness. Its  growth  from  summer  to  summer 
must  be  very  slow,  not  over  half  an  inch.  It 
is  a  conservative,  this  blood- tinted,  scentless 
dweller  on  the  mountain  tops. 

Here  is  a  handsome  pink  cluster  among  the- 
mosses  at  our  feet.  We  pluck  it  and  look 
more  curiously.  Jt  has  the  papilioi  aceous- 
blossom,  the  trifoliate  leaf,  the  unmistakable 
stipule  and  the  rounded  head  of  the  clover 
tribe,  but  it  also  has  an  orchis  like  delicacy 
of  tissue,  and  richness  of  tint  and  odor.  Wer 
note  the  slender,  whitish  leaflets,  and  the  long 
flowrets  folding  themselves  back  languidly 
when  their  little  life-work  is  done.  It  is 
the  proudest  and  most  high-born  of  all  the 
useful  race  of  clovers.  But  here  is  a  more 
inflated  creature  of  a  loftier  stature. 

It  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  has  a 
stem  with  swollen  joints,  has  opposite  leaves, 
and  has  regular  flowers  in  parts  of  fives. 
Looking  closer,  one  sees  that  it  belongs  with 
our  familiar  pink  family,  and  that  its  leading 
characteristic  is  a  curiously  inflated,  persistent 
calyx,  smooth  membranaceous,  and  deeply 
veined.  I  have  no  Alpine  botany  at  hand, 
but  a  friend  not  favorable  to  hard  scientific 
nomenclature  for  the  frail  creatures  of  the  floral 
world,  assures  me  that  my  flowers  are  "Job's 
tears,"  and  I  accept  the  name  for  the  ethereal, 
drooping  bells.  And  here  is  an  aristocrat  of 
the  homely  plantain  race.  A  tender,  succulent 
leaf,  a  slender,  soaring  flower-stem,  and  a 
spike  of  flowers  with  a  halo  of  long,  purple- 
tipped  stamens,  serve  to  illustrate  how  the- 
glorious  surroundings,  the  cool  breezes,  and 
the  clear  blue  heavens  of  the  lofty  Engadine 
can  ennoble  even  the  lowly  Plantago.  We 
gather  great  wreaths  and  garlands  of  the 
wild  thyme  from  among  the  pebbles,  and  ad- 
mire the  less  conspicuous  Crucifers,  Stellarias 
and  Galiums.  This  is  the  very  paradise  of 
the  Galiums,  which  assume  here  an  imperial 
bearing  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  that  make 
us  doubt  their  relationship  with  the  lowly 
people  of  that  name  that  we  have  known  in. 
our  own  land.  Of  course,  the  Gentians,  those 
J  overs  of  the  North  Wind  and  of  the  Frosfc 
King,  are  here  in  full  force  among  the  hardy 
flora  of  the  Alpine  land  ;  and  it  would  be 
cruel  injustice  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
myriad  harebells  and  all  the  kindred  bells, 
which  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  massing 
themselves  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  a& 
if  for  mutual  help  and  sympathy.  Wise  little 
bells! 
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The  hardy  heath,  which  can  endure  all 
things,  climbs  high  on  the  rocks,  and  would 
jemind  one  of  little  stunted  cedar -treei  were 
it  not  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  the  tiny 
pink  bloom  so  appropriate  to  this  frosty  land. 
Then,  again,  the  cosmopolitan  yarrow  has 
assumed  unwonted  tints,  varying,  with  its 
•situation,  from  a  deep  pink  back  to  its  nor- 
mal white,  and  a  wonderful  Euphorbia  with 
'bright-red  flowers  and  linear-clustered  leaves 
like  those  of  a  miniature  spruce-tree.  The 
dark- blue  monk's  hood  lifts  up  its  tall  spikes 
an  a  threatening  manner,  gloomy  and  poison- 
ous looking ;  and  then,  as  an  offset,  there  are 
the  most  tenderly  fragrant  and  beautiful 
pinks  which  we  never  weary  of  gathering. 

Upon  the  lower  mountain  slopes  we  find 
the  larch  and  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
Arve,  or  Alpine  cedar  (Finus  cembra).  This 
tree  is  almost  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land, and  is  said  to  be  the  only  forest-tree 
that  grows  at  the  height  of  7,000  feet.  It 
does  not  thrive  on  the  plains,  but  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  larch  are  standing  in 
the  soft  meadow  nearly  opposite  our  house. 
jI  think  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  scarcely  more 
stately  than  this  noble  tree,  with  its  graceful, 
drooping  branches.  The  wood  of  the  rinus 
^cembra  is  said  to  be  very  light,  white  in  color, 
.and  extremely  durable.  It  is  fine  in  grain, 
very  fragrant,  and  much  admired  for  cabinet 
work.  The  cones  contain  thirty  to  forty  ker- 
nels, inclosed  in  a  hard,  triangular  shell,  and 
.have  a  pleasant  flavor,  which,  strange  to  say, 
suggests  the  pine  apple. 

We  are  now  (Seventh  month  22d)  in  the 
midst  of  the  hay  harvest,  and  it  is  the  only 
harvest  that  the  earth  yields  directly  to  the 
lindustrious  people  of  the  Engadine.  The 
people  make  of  this  work  a  kind  of  fete,  and 
large  numbers  of  day  laborers  from  other 
fparts  of  the  country  are  at  work,  and  all 
classes  are  participating.  Even  the  school- 
imaster,  who  is  superintending  the  harvest, 
when  appealed  to  for  some  Italian  lessons, 
excused  himself  till  after  the  hay  was  gath- 
ered, when  he  would  be  able  to  turn  his  at- 
tention again  to  his  proper  calling.  The  short, 
broad  scythes  of  the  mowers  are  at  work 
.among  the  flowery,  fragrant  meadows  and 
upon  the  terraces  and  steep  slopes  of  the 
green  foot-hills,  and  the  work  is  accomplished 
an  the  most  perfect  manner,  not  an  atom  of 
the  hay  being  wasted,  and  the  shorn  sod  looks 
as  though  a  razor  had  passed  over  it. 

The  mowing  machine,  which  sweeps  away 
our  harvests  like  a  sort  of  a  benevolent  giant, 
is  not  seen  in  these  valleys  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  where  man  labor  is  so  abundant,  there  is 
little  need  of  such  agency.  As  I  write,  a 
succession  of  thunder  showers  are  drenching 
the  valley  and  sadly  baffling  the  labors  of  the 


hay-makers.    The  people  say  that  their  sea- 
son has  been  exceptionally  dry  up  to  this  time, 
so  that  the  hay  crop  is  much  less  than  usual ; 
and  one  regrets  to  see  the  fallen  grass  sub- 
jected to  such  a  soaking  process,  knowing  ho^w 
important  the  hay  crop  must  be  in  this  grain- 
less  valley,  where  they  have  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  nine  months  winter.    The  rain  falls 
heavily  almost  all  day,  and  we,  prisoners  of 
the  thunder  storm,   hardly  think  it  worth 
while  to  look  out  towards  our  mountain  walls. 
Towards  evening  a  restless,  inquiring  fellow- 
traveller  draws  aside  the  curtain,  and  takes  a 
look  at  the  storm-swept  valley.    He  gives  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  and   we  all 
hasten  to  see  what  phenomenon  the  window 
reveals.      Behold !  the  green,  low  hills  all 
around  us  are  snow-clad,  and  here  is  a  little 
winter  in  the  midst  of  summer.    The  rain- 
storm of  the  vale  had  been  the  driving  snow- 
storm on  the  hills.    The  revelation  of  the 
next  morning,  w^hen  the  sun  shone  again  from 
among  the  veiling  clouds,  cannot  be  painted 
by  word  pictures  of  mine.    The  everlasting 
snows  of  the  loftier  heights  had  received  a 
fresh,  clean  coating,  and  a  gauze-like  mantle , 
had  been  thrown  over  the  lower  mountains  j 
reaching  almost  down  to  the  investing  firs.  | 
The  welcome  returning  sunbeams,  the  broken 
cloud  masses  which  lie  around,  filling  every  J 
gorge  and  defile,  mystifying  and  spiritual iz-  j 
ing  the  ruggedness  of  crag  and  solemn  height, 
make  a  scene  which  varies  as  the  morning 
sun  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  gentle 
breeze  tosses  the  veiling  mists  to  and  fro. 
There  is  such  a  combination  of  purity,  splen-  : 
dor,  and  silent,  solemn  majesty,  that  the  ob- 
server wishes  only  to  sit  and  gaze  silently,  | 
striving  to  so  photograph  the  glorious  scene 
upon  the  memory,  that  it  may  be  a  joy  for 
evermore. 

"  The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 

Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 

And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb, — 

And  glowing  into  day  :  we  may  resume 

The  march  of  our  existence."  ( 

Accordingly,  one  party  starts  out  for  a 
pleasant  stroll  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
Samaden,  another  to  St.  Moritz,  another  to  I 
climb  one  of  the  lower  neighboring  heights, 
and  two  or  three  of  us,  less  ambitious,  will 
visit  the  ruined  church  with  a  crumbling 
tower,  on  a  near  hill-top,  and  will  take  a 
nearer  view  of  the  stately  firs,  and  botanize  a  . 
little  on  the  slopes.    But  the  poetic  clouds, , 
that  linger  so  lovingly  round  the  mountain- 
tops,  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  yonder  is  one  ' 
which  is  rolling  this  way,  and  looks  a  little 
i  minous;  but  I  press  on  up  the  hill-side,  for' 
I  want  a  branch  of  the  fir-tree  as  a  trophy.  I 
The  height  is  reached  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
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and  I  stand  within  the  enclosure  where  the 

P~shes  of  the  forefathers  of  Celerina  rest, 
ome  of  the  little  hillocks  are  freshly  trimmed 
and  planted  with  simple  flowers,  and  the 
headstones  record  the  names  of  the  dead  who 
are  not  yet  forgotten.  But  the  older  graves, 
which  lie  a  little  more  in  the  background, 
are  buried  deep  in  the  rank  grass,  and  one 
can  hardly  read  to  what  name  and  date  the 
discolored  stone  bears  witness.  A  favorite 
symbol  for  these  Alpine  graves  is  a  black 
anchor  with  gilded  tips — a  reminder  of  the 
hopeful  voyage  on  which  these  mountaineers 
of  by -gone  days  have  embarked.  There  is  a 
warning  tone  in  the  rumble  from  yonder  hill, 
and, sure  enough, 

"  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !" 

I  snatch  a  branch  of  the  drooping  fir, 
which  mourns  gracefully  over  the  church- 
yard, and  hasten  down  the  hill.  The  rain  is 
beginning  to  fall,  and,  as  we  reach  the  door,  is 
pouring  down  in  earnest  once  more,  a  real 
damper  to  the  haymakers  and  to  the  botan- 
ists of  the  Engadine. 

Since  we  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
magnificent  glaciers,  and  as  these  are  the 
peculiar  feature  of  Switzerland,  it  is  em- 
inently proper  to  make  as  early  and  as  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them  as  possible. 
Agassiz's  careful  study  of  the  glacial  systems 
of  Switzerland,  has  made  these  formations 
very  familiar  to  all  reading  and  thinking 
people.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  the 
glacier  is  a  mass  of  ice  reclining  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain-ridge  or  enclosed  in  a  moun- 
tain valley,  which  is  always  descending,  but 
never  (or  almost  never)  advancing,  for  it 
wastes  away  from  heat  at  its  lower  extremity 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  augmented  at  its  source  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  perennial  snows. 
The  continual  pressure  from  above  has  forced 
the  glacier  down  far  below  the  line  of  per- 
petual winter,  and  the  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing  it  undergoes,  transforms  it  into 
a  granular,  opaque,  bulbous  ice,  which  at 
last  changes  into  the  blue  ice  of  the  glacier 
proper.  During  the  summer,  the  surface  of 
the  snow  in  the  high  regions  becomes  covered 
with  dirt,  which  the  next  winter  covers  with 
another  snow-sheet.  In  summer  these  snow- 
layers  become  changed  to  ice,  on  their  sur- 
faces, at  least,  go  that  a  series  of  layers  occur 
— snow,  dust,  ice.  As  the  whole  is  pushed 
down  the  valley,  these  layers  tend  to  assume 
a  vertical  position,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mass  moving  faster  than  the  top.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  glacier  being  deeper,  moves  faster 
than  the  sides,  and  the  lower  layers  advanc- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  upper  ones,  the 
strata  become  curved  forward,  the  lower  lay- 


ers being  more  sharply  arched.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  onward  movement  by  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  ice,  will  grind,  furrow  and 
polish  the  rocks  over  which  it  moves,  and 
that  those  furrows  and  polished  surfaces, 
which  are  often  observed  on  rocks  remote 
from  any  living  glaciers,  are  the  record  of  the 
former  passage  of  the  ice-plow  over  that  re- 
gion. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  two  hours  to  the  south- 
ward brings  us  to  within  twenty  minutes'" 
walk  of  Morteratsch  Glacier.  We  seem  very- 
near  the  snow  fields  before  we  start — they 
do  not  look  a  mile  away  ;  but  we  drive  on 
steadily  towards  the  shining  land  to  the  souths 
which  seems  to  get  no  nearer  to  us,  but  only 
to  grow  larger.  It  is  one  of  the  singular 
consequences  of  the  exceeding  purity  of  the 
Alpine  air  that  we  are  not  able  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  distances.  A  place  a  little  elevated^ 
so  as  to  be  fully  above  the  horizon,  looks  to 
be  a  mile  away,  and  one  starts  hopefully  for 
the  goal,  thinking  to  reach  it  in  half  an  hour ; 
but,  like  the  glacier,  it  grows  larger,  but  gets 
no  nearer  as  we  walk  and  walk,  and  climb 
and  climb,  and  the  aspiring  traveller  learns  at 
last  thattwo  hours'  vigorous  striving  is  required 
instead  of  the  trifling  walk  at  first  intended. 
But  here  is  the  glacier,  a  stern  reality  at 
last.  Not,  as  viewed  from  the  foot,  a  glit- 
tering field  of  ice,  as  my  childish  fancy  had 
once  supposed,  but  a  frozen  cataract,  all  be- 
spread with  a  thick  coating  of  dust,  which 
bereaves  it  of  its  glory.  It  fills  the  valley 
between  the  wintry  heights  on  either  hand, 
and  our  guide  book  says  it  is  six  miles  long. 
We  walk  up  to  the  end  of  the  glacier,  climb 
over  the  terminal  moraine,  and  stand  for  the 
first  time  face  to  face  with  this  birth-place  of 
the  river.  It  is  perhaps  forty  feet  high,  and 
much  wider,  and  from  beneath  the  mighty 
mass  a  river  comes  roaring  and  tumbling. 
It  is  not  a  pure,  bright  stream,  such  as  I  had 
imagined,  but  white  almost  as  milk,  evidently 
bearing  away  in  its  fierce  exit  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  ancient  hills.  The  summer 
day  is  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
sunbeam  is  busily  striving  to  tear  down  what 
the  dread  winters  of  long  ages  have  builded. 
How  firm  and  strong  the  icy  barrier,  and 
with  what  mighty  force  must  the  advancing 
glacier  (for  they  assure  us  it  is  ever  advanc- 
ing, though  never  gaining)  grind  and  score 
its  pathway  down  the  vale !  As  we  look  at 
the  amazing  ice-cliflT,  the  conviction  grows 
strong  that  some  other  means  than  the  force 
of  gravity  is  propelling  it  onward.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  principal  agent  is  the  infiltra- 
tion of  water,  which  is  the  greatest  when  the 
winter  snows  are  melting.  The  granular 
snow  of  the  glacier  incloses  air  particles, 
which,  when  the  snow  is  compressed  into  ice. 
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form  a  net  work  of  capillary  fissures  that 
serve  as  canals  of  infiltration.  The  water  in 
these  freezing,  propels  the  mass  onward.  We 
see  abundant  evidence  that  the  glacier  is 
gradually  diminishing,  both  in  depth  and  in 
length — that  the  powers  of  light  are  triumph 
ing  over  those  of  darkness.  The  terminal 
moraine  is  not  a  well-defined  ridge  of  rocky 
debris,  but  is  scattered  along  for  many  yards 
in  front  of  the  glacier,  and  there  is  quite  a 
space  between  the  ice  wall  and  the  nearest  of 
the  larger  boulders. 

An  early  morning  drive  of  seven  or  eight 
•miles  up  the  valley  to  St.  Moritz,  the  Bath 
House  and  to  Silvaplana,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
inclement    character    of  this   bleak  land. 
One  has  the  benefit  of  intensely  pure  air,  in- 
tensely blue  sky,  intensely  white  mountain- 
tops,  glittering  in  the  morning  sunbeams,  and 
a  combination  of  all  the  charms  which  the 
flowery  vale,  the  arrowy  river  and  the  lofty 
mountain  slopes,  furrowed  by  numerous  cas- 
cades, can  give ;   but,  as  we  face  the  breeze 
which  is  pouring  from  the  snowy  heights 
ahead  of  us,  all  our  available  wraps  are  in- 
sufficient for  a   defence  against   the  cold. 
Winter  clothing,  furs  and  thick  shawls  would 
'be  most  comfortable  in  riding,  but  the  pedes- 
trians, with  their  staves,  look  exhilarated  and 
quite  happy  in  the  crisp,  frosty  air.  The 
Bath  Hotel  is  a  large  building,  most  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  it  would  be  a  charming 
place  for  a  prolonged  sojourn ;   but  it  is 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  v/ayfarers  have  not  the  slightest 
chance  to  get  in  for  months  to  come.  Many 
hotels  are  being  built,  and  another  summer 
will  find  the  accommodations  quadrupled, 
perhaps,  and  a  yet  greater  multitude  of  health 
and   pleasure   seekers   concentrating  here. 
The  mineral  springs  of  St.  Moritz  are  power- 
fully chalybeate,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  and  alkaline  salts.  As 
long  ago  as  1539,  the  celebrated  empiric  and 
alchymist  Paracelsus,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced them  efficacious  in  scrofulous  and 
other  diseases,  and  now   the  whol.)  world 
seems  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  alchym- 
ist.   The  great  Curhouse  (cure-house)  accom- 
modates hundreds  of  patients,  and  not  only 
bathing  facilities  are  aflforded,  but  there  are 
covered  promenades,  elegant  grounds,  foun- 
tains, reading-rooms  and  the  various  aproved 
devices  for  amusement.     Added  to  these  ad- 
vantages, not  the  least  of  the  curative  agen- 
cies  would   be   the  cosmopolitan  company 
always  to  be  met  with  here,  affording  the 
contemplative   and   observant  traveller  or 
sojourner  a  most  instructive  study. 

S.  R. 

.Seventh  mo.  29 (h,  1874. 


"  WHEN  I  AWAKE  I  AM  STILL  WITH  THEE. 

Still,  still  with  Thee  !  when  purple  morning  breaketh, 
When  the  bird  waketh,  and  the  shadows  flee  ; 

Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 
Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  I  am  with  TAeeN 

Alone  with  Thee!  amid  the  mjstic.  shadows, 
The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  born  ; 

Alone  with  Thee!  in  breathless  adoration, 
In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  morn. 

As  in  the  dawning  o'er  the  waveless  ocean, 
The  image  of  the  morning  star  doth  rest, 

So  in  this  stillness,  Thou  beholdest  only 
Thine  image  in  the  waters  of  my  breast. 

Still,  still  with  Thee  !  as  to  each  new-born  morning 
A  fresh  and  solemn  splendor  still  is  given, 

So  doth  this  blessed  consciousness  awaking, 

Brea'he,  each  day,  nearness  unto  Thee  and  Heaven. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber, 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  in  fcilent  prayer  ; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  Thy  wings  o'ershading, 
But  sweeter  still,  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning, 
When  the  soul  waketh,  and  life's  shadows  flee  ; 

Oh  !  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning, 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with  Thee! 

H.  B.  Stowe. 


SONNET. 
BY  K.  C.  TRENCH. 


We  live  not  in  our  moments  nor  our  years — 
The  present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 
Of  some  sweet  future  which  we  often  find 
Bitter  to  taste,  or  find  that  in  with  fears, 
And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears, — 
Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive. 
Meanwhile  the  joy  by  which  we  ought  to  live 
Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 
Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 
Whate'er  of  good,  though  small,  the  present  brings. 
Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers, 
With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things, 
And  of  the  griefs  unborn,  to  rest  secure, 
Knowing  that  mercy  ever  will  endure. 


Keligious  charity  requires  that  we  should 
not  judge  any  set  of  Christians  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  enemies  alone,  without 
hearing  and  reading  what  they  have  to  say 

in  their  own  defense  Some  men 

cannot  understand  how  they  are  to  be  zealous, 
if  they  are  candid  in  religious  matters.  But 
remember  that  the  Scriptures  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  laudable  zeal  and  indiscreet 
zeal.  .  .  .  The  object  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  pious-  to  God  and  charitable  to  man  ;  to 
render  your  own  faith  as  pure  and  perfect  as 
possible,  not  only  without  hatred  of  those 
who  differ  from  you,  but  with  a  constant  re- 
collection that  it  is  possible,  in  spite  of  thought 
and  study,  that  you  may  have  been  mistaken  ; 
that  other  sects  may  be  right ;  and  that  a 
zeal  in  his  service,  which  God  does  not  want, 
is  a  very  bad  excuse  for  those  bad  passions 
which  his  sacred  word  condemns. — Sydney 
Smith. 
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INTELLIGENCE  OF  ANIMALS. 

An  intelligent  interest  in  the  lower  orders 
of  creation  is  to  our  minds  so  becoming,,  so 
human,  that  th-e  lack  of  it  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  most  painful  evidences  of  misculture. 
Sir  Charles  Darwin,  by  the  close  study  of  the 
habits  of  pigeons,  has  worked  out  the  frame 
of  his  theory  of  the  progress  of  species  from 
lower  to  higher  forms.  Mr.  Wallace,  by  his 
protracted  observations  among  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific,  of  their  fauna,  has  developed 
most  important  theories  of  animal  distribu- 
tion. Audubon  has  watched  the  habits  of 
American  birds  and  thereby  has  made  him- 
self immortal.  For  simple  pathos,  we  know 
of  nothing  to  exceed  Dr.  Brown's  dog  story 
of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends."  And  as  for 
Biblical  example  it  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
Solomon's  fame,  that  "  he  spake  of  trees 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the' 
wall  ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowls,  and  of  creeeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
Most  likely  Solomon  made  the  beginnings  of 
a  natural  history,  which  would  be  the  earliest 
on  record,  but  has  been  lost.  Iren^eus  is  un- 
doubtedly in  good  company. 

How  far  have  these  creatures  intelligence? 
The  mammals  among  them  are  closely  related 
to  us.  They  have  the  same  organs  of  sense, 
the  same  muscular,  nervous  and  nutritive 
systems  that  we  have.  They  are  capable  of 
some  of  the  aflfections  which  are  characteristic 
of  ourselves.  They  have  memory ;  they 
■draw  inferences  from  experience  ;  they  can  be 
taught  to  perform  certain  actions,  and  so  be 
■enlisted  in  our  service.  Millions  of  them  do 
our  heavier  work,  and  are,  therfore,  a  part  of 
the  industrial  system  of  the  world.  Is  instinct 
in  them  lapsed  intellect  ?  The  most  profound 
of  English  metaphysicians  finds  the  difference 
between  man  and  brute  in  the  difference  be- 
tween understanding  and  reason.  The  former 
he  calls  the  faculty  which  judges  according  to 
sense,  that  is,  draws  inferences  from  experi- 
ence, the  latter  the  faculty  which  perceives 
universal  and  necessary  truths.  A  horse  can 
infer  promptly,  from  the  drawing  of  a  rein, 
which  way  he  must  turn  ;  but  he  could  not 
comprehend  that  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  the  law  of 
gravitation.  He  can  reason  upon  his  ex- 
perience, but  as  far  as  we  know,  is  incapable 
of  going  further.  That  the  members  of  the 
brute  creation  can  communicate  with  each 
other  in  an  inarticulate  way  has  been  proved 
by  facts  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt. — Selected  from  the  Methodist. 

ViKTUE  AND  Pedigree. — I  am  no  herald 
•to  inquire  of  men's  pedigree  ;  it  sufficeth  me 
if  I  know  their  virtues. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Self-knowledge. — Think  how  shameful 
it  is  to  get  all  knowledge,  and  not  to  know 
ourselves  ;  and  how  miserable  he  is  that  en- 
compasses all  the  world,  and  searches  into  all 
things,  but  neglects  his  own  peace,  or  seeks 
it  among  the  occasions  of  his  trouble.  Dis- 
charge thyself,  therefore,  with  all  speed  from 
thy  passions,  of  rashness  and  hasty  thoughts. 
Learn  thy  duty;  do  it;  know  God,  and  thy- 
self, and  the  world  ;  and  when  thou  art  once 
humble,  prudent,  thankful,  and  heavenly- 
minded,  then  thou  wilt  not  be  displeased  at 
what  God  or  men  do;  nothing  will  trouble  thee, 
or,  if  anything  do,  it  will  be  this,  that  thou 
doest  these  things  no  better. — Bishop  Patrick. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  EIGHTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  241 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 


Hig^hest  point  attained  during  month, 
Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  per  Penna. 
Hospital   I 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  five 


1873 

1874 

Days. 

17 
3 
2 
9 

Days. 

9 
I 
5 

16 

31 

31 

1873 

1874 

Deg. 
75.95 

Deg. 
74.73 

93.00 

93.50 

61.00 
Inches 
12.28 

58.00 
Inches 
6.53 

1,964 

1,715 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Eighth 
mouth  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1872  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1816  


Deg. 

73  38 
81  64 
66.00 


SUMMER  TEMPERATURES.              |  DegS. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  3  Summer  months. 

of  1873   76.50 

Mean       do       do        do       do    1874   76.24 

Average  of  the  Summer  temperatures  for  the 

past  85  years   73.73 

Highest  Summer  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,    1872  ,  80.09 

Lowest  Summer  mean  occurring  during  that, 

entire  period,  1816  ;  66.00 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 


1873 


Ins. 
12.28 


1874 


in. 4. 
6.53 


Eighth  month  

Totals  for  each  year  thus  far  |   41.56    30  75 

The  rainfall  of  the  pre^sent  jear  hag,  from  month 
to  mouih  (with  the  e.xception  of  Fourth  and  Sixth 
raouihs),  frtlk'D  iihorl  of  that  of  last  year,  and  ihe 
extreme  quantity  of  187.'5  has  increased  the  difle'"- 
ence  in  comparison  considerably.  A  very  severe 
drought  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in  many  sec- 
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tions  of  our  country,  which  will  render  the  corn 
crop  in  some  places  almost  a  total  failure.  The 
writer  has  heard  of  some  farmers  in  Jersey  who 
have  offered  to  sell  their  crops,  occupying  fields  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  tor  Jioe  dollars 
per  acre  ! 

And  yet — while  we  seldom  pass  an  entire  season 
where  the  universal  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  un- 
usually pleasant,  we  think  the  present  summer  will 
compel  all  to  admit  the  fact.  We  have  had  some 
few  extremes,  it  is  true,  but  in  neither  of  the  three 
months  have  we  had  more  than  three  or  four  con- 
secutive dajs  of  excessively  hot  weather.  About 
the  warmest  days  occurring  during  the  month  just 
closed  were — 


Eighth  month  18th,  , 

...  79  ... 

...  82  ... 

85 

"         "       19th,  . 

...  82  ... 

...  84  ... 

,  87 

"         "       20th,  ,, 

...  81  ... 

...  86  ... 

,..  90 

"         "       21st,  . 

...  86  ... 

...  95 

This  was  succeeded  on  the  22d  by  a  cold  rain,  not, 
however,  amounting  to  mu  h  in  quantity. 

The  temperature  continued  unusually  low  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month — on  the  26th,  some  eight 
or  nine  miles  out  of  the  city,  the  mercury  dropping 
to  50  and  51  degrees.  Returning  to  the  rainfall,  we 
find  that  during  the  storm  of  the  7th  and  8th  about 
six  inches  of  the  entire  quantity  for  the  month  fell. 
This  excessive  fall  damaged  many  of  our  culverts, 
overflowed  cellars,  &c.  Dry  as  the  month  in  gen- 
eral has  been  in  our  vicinity,  it  has  been  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  West.  In  Southeast  Mis- 
souri "There  has  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks  ; 
the  corn  is  dried  up  in  the  fields,  and  the  pasturage 
has  disappeared  entirely."  In  New  Madrid  county 
it  is  thought  both  corn  and  bacon  will  have  to  be 
imported  for  the  supply  of  the  population. 

The  Springfield  Patriot  says  :  "  Scarcely  any  rain 
has  fallen  during  the  season,  and  the  vegetation  has 
dried  up  and  crisped  to  mere  shavings." 

The  Boonville  Eagle  states  that  "Nearly  every 
family  in  town  is  actually  suffering  for  water.  In 
the  country  a  great  many  of  the  fruit-trees  are 
dying,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  drive  their 
stock  for  miles  to  streams." 

The  Henry  County  Democrat  informs  that  "  For 
weeks  there  has  been  no  rain,  until,  with  a  burning 
sun  every  day,  and  the  mercury  standing  at  96  to 
106  degrees,  our  farmers  have  almost  given  up  in 
despair.  We  learn  that  corn  will  not  in  many  fields 
average  one  bushel  to  the  acre  T' 

In  addition  to  this,  such  clippings  as  the  following 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  : 

"  Grasshoppers  have  destroyed  everything  in 
Northern  and  Southwestern  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
The  corn  crop  is  totally  destroyed,  and  the  damage 
inflicted  exceeds  that  of  1866." 

On  the  3d  of  the  month  just  closed,  the  following 
account  of  a  curious  phenomenon  was  published  : 

"There  was  a  dust-spout  at  Central  Falls,  R.  I., 
the  other  day.  A  dense  volume  of  dust  from  the 
Spring  Pike  was  suddenly  seen  to  rise  into  the  air, 
and,  assuming  a  conicle  shape,  was  borne  to  a  very 
high  altitude,  so  high,  indeed,  that  the  top  seemed 
to  dwindle  to  a  mere  speck  against  the  clouds.  The 
sight  is  described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as 
wonderful,  although  of  short  duration,  the  cloud  or 
'  spout  '  being  soon  broken,  and  falling  in  showers 
of  dust  in  the  vicinity.  Its  formation  was  doubtless 
owing  to  causes  similar  to  those  producing  water- 
spouts at  sea,  but  some  dieclared  that  it  was  only 
tbe  tail  of  Coggia's  comet,  which  had  descended  to 
the  earth.  At  the  place  where  the  base  of  the 
column  rested  on  the  road,  the  dust  was  removed  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  been  swept  away." 


Another  singular  occurrence  is  thus  chronicled  r 
"  Chicago,  Aug.  21. — An  acre  of  ground  near 
Mound  City,  Pulaski  county,  sunk  ten  feet  yesterday,  ^ 
leaving  a  smooth  edge  as  if  cut  with  a  knife.  A 
number  of  trees  were  on  it,  but  they  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  land-slide."  J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1874.  v 


O  TI  C  E  s. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room,  ^ 
(Race  Street),  on  Sixth-day,  the  18th  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Punctuality  to  the  hour  is  requested. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 

=^  til 

I X  E  m:  s. 

The  Baxter  line  have  now  six  steam  canal  boats'  ^ 
running  between  New  York  city  and  Buffalo.  They 
have  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  200  tons  each, 
and  make  the  trip  each  way  in  about  six  days.  Al- 
lowing for  one  day  at  each  terminus,  the  round  trip  ^ 
is  made  in  fourteen  days,  or  two  trips  a  month.  ^^ 
This  is  double  the  speed  of  the  horse  boats,  they  sci 
averaging  but  one  trip  a  month.    During  the  win- 
ter  these  boats  will  be  run  on  some  of  the  Southern   j  ] 
canals.    They  are  already  playing  a  very  important  jfe 
part  in  solving  the  problem  of  cheap  transportation, 
— Public  Ledger.  ^\ 

The  enormous  and   alarming   increase  of  the  j 
importation  of  opium  into  this  country,  which,  ia 
1872,  was  over  250,000  pounds — ten  times  that  re- 
quired for  medicinal  use — is  ascribed,  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Health,  as  in  a  great  measure  '^'^ 
due  to  the  extensive  use  of  soothing  syrups,  which 
cultivatbs  a  love  for  the  drug  in  children,  that  in  |) 
adult  age  renders  them  confirmed  opium  eaters.    A  i 
recent  analysis  of  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 
shows  that  this  popular  medicine  contains  one 
grain  of  the  alkaloid  to  an  ounce  of  the  syrup,  and   j  11 
the  dose  for  infants,  as  directed,  is  four  or  five  times   |  ol 
the  quantily  that  is  usually  regarded  as  safe.    This  j 
is  a  matter  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  i 
parents,  who  would  not  knowingly  do  a  permanent 
harm  to  their  offspring. — Delaware  County  Republi-  P 
can.  !  a 

The  incompetency  of  some  of  the  operators  em-  j  P 
ployed  by  American  telegraph  companies  is  a  mat-  p 
ter  of  almost  daily  remark.    In  strange  contrast  b 
with  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  strict  code  in  vogue  f] 
in  the  Netherlands,  requiring  of  candidates,  for  ^ 
even  an  apprenticeship  in  telegraphy,  these  qualifi- 
cations among  others:  He  must  be  a  Netherlander,  -  P 
not  younger  than  eighteen,  nor  older  than  twenty-  i  d 
five  years;  of  irreproachable  character;  healthy, 
and  without  bodily  defects  ;  and  a  quick,  clear  and  j 
elegant  penman.      He  must  present  a  thesis  in  i 
Dutch,  sound,  grammatical,  and  in  good  style,  and 
pass  an  examination  on  the  French,  English  and  ' 
German  languages,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geomelry  :  1 
and  geometrical  drawing,  and  geography.    To  at-  ( 
tain  any  grade  higher  than  that  of  an  apprentice,  j 
he  must  give  proofs  of  efficiency  yet  more  startl-  j 
ing  than  those  above  enumerated.  — Boston  Trans-  . 
cript.  * 

I  ( 

The  Scientific  American  lately  contained  a  letter  I 

from  a  correspondent,  pointing  out  a  danger  to  be  i  ? 

found  in  cans  used  for  preserving  fruit.    A  mixture  j  1 

of  lead  and  tin  is  sometimes  used  in  cheap  cans,  t 

and  the  corrosive  effects  of  the  fruit  upon  the  lead  may  { 

result  in  lead  poisoning.  i 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  rar  life. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  HARVEST. 

The  'principle  is  this  :  "  God  is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  possible  to 
men — one  enjoyed  by  our  animal  being,  the 
other  felt  and  appreciated  by  our  spirits. 
Every  man  understands,  more  or  less,  the 
difference  between  these  two ;  between  pros- ' 
perity  and  well-doing ;  between  indulgence 
and  nobleness ;  between  comfort  and  inward 
peace ;  between  pleasure  and  striving  after 
perfection ;  between  happiness  and  blessed-  i 
ness.  There  are  two  kinds  of  harvest,  and 
the  labor  necessary  for  them  respectively  is 
of  very  different  kinds.  The  labor  which 
procures  the  harvest  of  the  one  has  no  ten- 
dency to  secure  the  other. 

We  will  not  depreciate  the  advantages  of 
this  world.  It  is  foolish  and  unreal  to  do  so. 
Comfort,  affluence,  success,  freedom  from 
care,  rank,  station — these  are  in  their  way 
real  goods ;  only  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them  does  not  procure  one  single  blessing  that 
is  spiritual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  which  is  sown 
for  a  spiritual  harvest  has  no  tendency  what- 
ever to  procure  temporal  well-being.  Let  us 
see  what  are  the  laws  of  the  sowing  and  reap- 
ing in  this  department.  Christ  has  declared 
them  :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for 
they  shall  see  God."  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for 


they  shall  be  filled"  (with  righteousness). 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall 
be  comforted."  You  observe — the  beatific 
vision  of  the  Almighty — fullness  of  right- 
eousness— comfort.  There  is  nothing  earthly 
— spiritual  results  for  spiritual  labor.  It  is 
not  said  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  be  made 
rich  ;  nor  that  they  who  hunger  after  good- 
»  ness  shall  be  filled  with  bread  ;  nor  that  they 
who  mourn  shall  rise  in  life,  and  obtain  dis- 
tinction. Each  department  has  its  own  ap- 
propriate harvest,  reserved  exclusively  to  its 
own  method  of  sowing. 

Everything  in  this  world  has  its  price  ;  and 
the  price  buys  that,  not  something  else.  Every 
harvest  demands  its  own  preparation,  and 
that  preparation  will  not  produce  another 
sort  of  harvest.  Thus,  for  example,  you  can- 
not have  at  once  the  soldier's  renown  and  the 
quiet  of  a  recluse's  life.  The  soldier  pays  his 
price  for  his  glory — sows  and  reaps.  His 
price  is  risk  of  life  and  limb,  nights  spent  on 
the  hard  ground,  a  weather-beaten  constitu- 
tion. If  you  will  not  pay  that  price,  you 
cannot  have  what  he  has — military  reputa- 
tion. You  cannot  enjoy  the  statesman's  in- 
fluence together  with  freedom  from  public  no- 
toriety. If  you  sensitively  shrink  from  that, 
you  must  give  up  influence ;  or  else  pay  his 
price — the  price  of  a  thorny  pillow,  unrest, 
the  chance  of  being  to-day  a  nation's  idol, 
to-morrow  the  people's  execration.  You  can- 
not have  the  store  of  information  possessed 
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by  the  student,  and  enjoy  robust  health.  Pay 
his  price,  and  you  have  his  reward.  His 
price  is  an  emaciated  frame,  a  debilitated 
constitution,  a  transparent  hand,  and  the  rose 
taken  out  of  the  sunken  cheek.  To  have 
these  opposite  things — a  soldier's  glory  and 
quiet,  a  statesman's  renown  and  peace,  the 
student's  prize  and  rude  health — would  be  to 
mock  God,  to  reap  what  has  not  been  sown. 

Now  the  mistakes  men  make,  and  the  ex- 
travagant expectation  in  which  they  indulge, 
are  these:  they  sow  for  earth,  and  expect  to 
win  spiritual  blessings ;  or,  they  sow  to  the 
spirit,  and  then  wonder  that  they  have  not 
a  harvest  of  the  good  things  of  earth.  In 
each  case  they-  complain  :  What  have  I  done 
to  be  treated  so? 

The  unreasonableness  of  all  this  appears 
the  moment  we  have  understood  the  condi- 
tions contained  in  this  principle,  Whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  sentimental 
W'onderings  about  the  unfairness  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  things  here.  The  unprincipled 
get  on  in  life ;  the  saints  are  kept  back  The 
riches  and  rewards  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  undeserving.  The  rich  man  has  his  good 
things,  and  Lazarus  his  evil  things.  Where- 
upon it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  must 
be  a  future  life  to  make  this  fair ;  that  if 
there  v^^ere  none,  the  constitution  of  this 
world  would  be  unjust.  That  is,  that  be- 
cause a  man  who  has  sown  to  the  Spirit  does 
not  reap  to  the  flesh  here,  he  will  hereafter ; 
that  the  meed  of  well-doing  must  be,  some- 
where in  the  universe,  the  same  kind  of  rec- 
ompense which  the  rewards  of  the  unprinci- 
pled were  here — comfort,  abundance,  phys- 
ical enjoyment — or  else  all  is  wrong. 

But  if  you  look  into  it,  the  balance  is  per- 
fectly adjusted  even  here.  God  has  made  His 
w'orld  much  better  than  you  and  I  could 
make  it.  Everything  reaps  its  own  harvest, 
every  act  has  its  own  reward.  And  before 
you  covet  the  enjoyment  which  another  pos- 
sesses, you  must  first  calculate  the  cost  at 
which  it  was  procured. 

For  instance,  the  religious  tradesman  com- 
plains that  his  honesty  is  a  hindrance  to  his 
success ;  that  the  tide  of  custom  pours  into 
the  doors  of  his  less  scrupulous  neighbor  in 
the  same  street,  while  he  himself  waits  for 
hours  idle.  My  brother !  do  you  think  that 
God  is  going  to  reward  honor,  integrity,  higli- 
mindedness,  with  this  world's  coin  ?  Do  you 
fancy  that  He  will  pay  spiritual  excellence 
with  plenty  of  custom  ?  Now  consider  the 
price  that  man  has  paid  for  his  success.  Per- 
haps mental  degredation  and  inward  dishonor. 
His  advertisements  are  all  deceptive ;  his 
treatment  of  his  workmen  tyrannical ;  his 
cheap  prices  made  possible  by  inferior  arti- 


cles. Sow  that  man's  seed,  and  you  will  reap 
that  man's  harvest.  Cheat,  lie,  advertise,  be 
unscrupulous  in  your  assertions — custom  will 
come  to  you.  But  if  the  price  is  too  dear, 
let  him  have  his  harvest,  and  take  yours. 
Yours  is  a  clear  conscience,  a  pure  mind, 
rectitude  within  and  without.  Will  you  part 
with  that  for  his?  Then  why  do  you  com- 
plain? He  has  paid  his  price— you  do  not 
choose  to  pay  it. 

Again,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  man  rise .  from  insignificence  to  sudden 
wealth,  by  speculation.  Within  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years,  England  has  gazed  on  many 
such  a  phenomenon.  In  this  case,  as  in  spir- 
itual things,  the  law  seems  to  hold,  "He  that 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  Tens  of  thou- 
sands soon  increase  and  multiply  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  His  doors  are  besieged  by  the 
rich  and  great.  Royalty  banquets  at  his  ta- 
ble, and  nobles  court  his  alliance.  Where- 
upon some  simple  Christian  is  inclined  to 
complain,  "  How  strange  that  so  much  pros- 
perity should  be  the  lot  of  mere  cleverness!" 
Well,  are  these  really  God's  chief  blessings? 
Is  it.  for  such  as  these  you  serve  Him  ?  And 
would  these  indeed  satisfy  your  soul  ?  Would 
you  have  God  reward  his  saintliest  with  these 
gauds  and  gewgaws — all  this  trash,  rank  and 
wealth,  and  equipages,  and  plate,  and  court- 
ship from  the  needy  great?  Call  you  that  the 
heaven  of  the  holy?  Compute,  now,  what 
was  paid  for  that.  The  price  that  merchant 
prince  paid,  perhaps  with  the  blood  of  his 
own  soul,  was  shame  and  guilt.  The  price 
he  is  paying  now  is  perpetual  dread  of  detec- 
tion ;  or,  worse  still,  the  hardness  which  can 
laugh  at  detection ;  or,  one  deep  low^er  yet, 
the  low  and  groveling  soul  which  can  be  sat- 
isfied with  these  things  as  a  paradise,  and  ask 
for  no  higher.  He  has  reaped  enjoyment — 
yes,  and  he  has  sown,  too,  the  seed  of  infamy. 
It  is  all  fair.  Count  the  cost,  "  He  that  sav- 
eth  his  life  shall  lose  it."  Save  your  life,  if 
you  like,  but  do  not  complain  if  you  lose  your 
nobler  life — yourself.  Win  the  whole  world  ; 
but  remember  you  do  it  by  losing  your  own 
soul.  Every  sin  must  be  paid  for ;  every 
sensual  indulgence  is  a  harvest,  the  price  for 
which  is  so  much  ruin  for  the  soul.  "  God  is 
not  mocked.'^ 

Once  more :  religious  men  in  every  profes- 
sion are  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  its 
avenues  are  closed  to  them.  The  conscien- 
tious churchman  complains  that  his  delicate 
scruples,  or  his  bold  truthfulness,  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  preferment ;  while  another  man, 
who  conquers  his  scruples,  or  softens  the  eye 
of  truth,  rises  and  sits  down  a  mitred  peer  in 
Parliament.  The  honorable  lawyer  feels 
that  his  practice  is  limited,  while  the  unprin- 
cipled practitioner  receives  all  he  loses  ;  and 
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the  Christian  physician  feels  sore  and  sad  at 
perceiving  that  charlatanism  succeeds  in  win- 
ning employment  ;  or,  if  not  charlatanism, 
at  least  that  affability  and  courtly  manners 
take  the  place  that  is  due  to  superior  knowl- 
edge. Let  such  men  take  comfort,  and  judge 
fairly.  Popularity  is  one  of  the  things  of  an 
earthly  harvest,  for  which  quite  earthly  qual- 
ifications are  required.  I  say  not  always  dis- 
honorable qualifications ;  but  a  certain  flex- 
ibility of  disposition — a  certain  courtly  wil- 
llingness  to  sink  obnoxious  truths,  and  adapt 
i  ourselves  to  the  prejudices  of  the  minds  of 
others — a  certain  adroitness  at  catching 
the  tone  of  those  with  whom  we  are.  With- 
out some  of  these  things  no  man  can  be 
popular  in  any  profession.  But  you  have  re- 
solved to  be  a  liver,  a  doer,  a  champion  for 
the  truth.  Your  ambition  is  to  be  pure  in  the 
last  recesses  of  the  mind.  You  have  your  re- 
ward— soul  upright  and  manly ;  a  fearless 
!l)earing,  that  dreads  to  look  no  man  in  the 
•face;  a  willingness  to  let  men  search  you 
through  and  through,  and  defy  them  to  see 
iany  difference  between  what  you  seem  and 
iwhat  you  are.  Now  your  price — your  price 
is  dislike.  The  price  of  being  true  is  the 
cross.  The  warrior  of  the  truth  must  not  ex- 
pect success.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
popularity  ?  Sow  for  it  and  you  will  have  it. 
But  if  you  wish  for  it,  or  wish  for  peace,  you 
have  mistaken  your  calling  ;  you  must  not  be 
Si  teacher  of  the  truth;  you  must  not  cut 
prejudice  against  the  grain  ;  you  must  leave 
medical,  legal,  theological  truth  to  harder 
and  nobler  men,  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
martyr's  cross  and  win  the  martyr's  crown. 
This  is  the  mistake  men  make.  They  expect 
both  harvests,  paying  only  one  price.  They 
would  be  blessed  with  goodness  and  prosperity 
at  once.  They  would  have  that  on  which 
they  bestow  no  labor.  They  take  sinful 
pleasure,  and  think  it  very  hard  that  they 
must  pay  for  it  in  agony,  and,  worse  than 
agony,  souls  deteriorated.  They  would  mo- 
nopolize heaven  in  their  souls,  and  the  world's 
prizes  at  the  same  time.  This  is  to  expect  to 
-come  back,  like  Joseph's  brethren  from  the 
land  of  plenty,  with  the  corn  in  their  sacks, 
and  the  money  returned,  too,  in  their  sacks' 
mouths.  No,  no  ;  it  will  not  do.  "  Be  not 
deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked."  Reap  what 
you  have  sown.  If  you  sow  the  wind,  do  not 
complain  if  your  harvest  is  the  whirlwind. 
If  you  sow  to  the  Spirit,  be  content  with  a 
spiritual  reward  —  invisible  —  within  —  more 
life  and  higher  life. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


The  time  will  come,  says  Hooker,  when  a 
few  words,  spoken  with  meekness,  and  hu- 
mility, and  love,  shall  be  more  acceptable 
{than  volumes  of  controversy. 


JOHN  STANTON  GOULD. 

This  eminently  gifted  man  was  the  son  of 
Stephen  and  Hannah  Gould,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

He  was  during  his  whole  life  connected 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  (the  Orthodox 
branch)  of  which  his  parents  were  consistent 
and  active  members. 

He  informed  the  writer  that  before  he  was 
eight  years  of  age  he  had  read  attentively 
Barclay's  Apology,  with  which  he  was  tho- 
roughly familiar.  His  elementary  education 
was  chiefly  obtained  at  Providence  School 
(R.  I.),  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
Marshall  he  removed  to  Hudson  (N.  Y.),  in 
1827,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was 
placed  in  the  responsible  position  of  chemist  in 
their  extensive  calico  print  works  at  Stockport. 
The  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
situation  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
practical  application  of  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  After  being  thus  occupied  several 
years  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural 
and  other  pursuits,  embracing  some  of  a  be- 
nevolent and  charitable  character. 

During  his  minority  a  mercantile  firm  in 
Philadelphia  offered  him  a  position,  with  a 
prospect  of  advancement,  in  their  extensive 
and  profitable  business,  which  offer  he  respect- 
fully declined,  preferring  the  more  retired  sit- 
uation of  chemist  (which  he  then  held)  to  the 
prospect  of  wealth.  The  study  of  useful 
science  being  his  choice,  always  being  a  close 
student,  he  found  time  at  this  early  period  for 
general  culture,  and  soon  the  use  w^hich  he 
made  of  his  acquisitions  began  to  attract  pub- 
lic attention. 

From  early  life  he  familiarized  himself 
with  the  different  theories  of  agriculture.  He 
filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  acceptably  for  one 
term.  His  lectures  on  "  The  Grasses,"  which 
he  delivered  before  that  society,  were  consid- 
ered the  most  masterly  production  ever  pre- 
sented to  that  body. 

With  the  cause  of  education  he  was  early 
identified,  and  was  for  four  years  superinten- 
dent, under  the  common  school  system  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  District  of  Hud- 
son. 

He  had  a  remarkable  command  of  language 
and  a  ready  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge 
to  others,  which  always  insured  him  a  wel- 
come in  public  and  private  circles.  As  a  lec- 
turer on  the  subject  of  education,  science,  or 
agriculture,  but  few  excelled  him. 

He  was  elected  Agricultural  Professor  in 
Cornell  University,  at  the  opening  of  that 
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instit'itioD,  which  position  he  filled  with 
marked  ability. 

He  was  a  zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of 
First-day  schools,  and  while  he  adhered  firmly 
to  his  own  religious  convictions,  he  possessed 
a  broad  catholic  faith,  and  taught  in  schools 
connected  with  other  religious  sects,  and  zeal 
ously  labored  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desired 
religious  instruction. 

This  excellent  Friend  peacefully  closed  his 
useful  life  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  day 
of  Eighth  month,  1874,  after  a  short  illness, 
aged  62  years. 

The  faith  manifested  by  him  during  life,  in 
the  hour  of  death  supported  and  sustained 
him. 

One  of  his  last  expressions  was,  "Thy  will 
be  done!"  and,  speaking  to  those  around,  he 
said,  "  Be  not  afraid  ;  He  leadeth  me  by  His 
Light."  T. 

Philadelphia^  9ih  mo.  4th,  1874. 


FOR  REPOSE  IN  GOD. 

What  art  Thou,  Oh,  my  God  ?  What  but 
the  Lord  God — most  hidden,  yet  most  pres- 
ent;  most  beautiful,  yet  most  strong;  stable, 
yet  incomprehensible  ;  unchangeable,  yet  all- 
changing;  never  new,  never  old;  all-renew^- 
iug,  and  bringing  age  unto  the  proud,  and 
they  know  it  not ;  ever-working,  ever  at  rest; 
still  gathering,  yet  not  lacking;  supporting, 
filling  and  overspreading ;  creating,  nourish- 
ing and  maturing ;  seeking,  yea,  having,  all 
things.  Thou  change&t  Thy  works.  Thy  pur- 
pose unchanged  ;  receivest  again  what  Thou 
findest,  yet  didst  never  lose ;  never  in  need, 
yet  rejoicing  in  gains  ;  never  covetous,  yet 
exacting  usury.  Thou  receivest  over  and 
above,  that  Thou  mayest  owe ;  and  who  hath 
aught  that  is  not  Thine  ?  Thou  payest  debts, 
owing  nothing  ;  remittest  debts,  losing  noth- 
ing. And  what  have  I  now  said,  my  God, 
my  life,  my  holy  joy  ?  or  whatsaith  any  man 
when  he  speaks  of  Thee  ?  Yet  woe  to  him 
that  speaketh  not,  since  mute  are  even  the 
most  eloquent. 

Oh,  that  I  might  repose  in  Thee !  Oh,  that 
Thou  wouldst  enter  into  my  heart  and  in- 
ebriate it,  that  I  may  forget  my  ills  and  em- 
brace Thee,  my  sole  good  !  What  art  Thou 
to  me,  O  Lord  ?  Have  mercy  on  me,  that  I 
may  ask.  Or  what  am  I  to  Thee,  that  Thou 
shouldst  command  me  to  love  Thee,  yea,  and 
to  be  angry  with  me,  and  threaten  to  lay  huge 
miseries  upon  me  if  I  love  Thee  not?  Is  it, 
then,  a  slight  woe  to  love  Thee  not?  Oh! 
for  Thy  mercy's  sake,  tell  me,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  what  Thou  art  tome!  Say  unto  my 
soul,  I  am  thy  salvation  ;  but  say  it  so  that  I 
may  hear  Thee.  Behold,  Lord,  my  heart  is 
before  Thee ;  open  Thou  the  ears  thereof,  and 
s&j  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.  Let 


me  know  Thee,  O  Lord,  who  knowest  me ; 
let  me  know  Thee  as  I  am  known.  Power  of 
my  soul,  enter  into  it,  and  fit  it  for  Thee,  that 
Thou  mayest  enjoy  it  without  spot  or  wrinkle. 
— St.  Augustine. 

From  The  Christian  Union. 
THE  SCRIBES. 

BY  WOLCOTT  CALKINS. 

We  are  at  first  surprised  at  the  remark  i 
"  Jesus  taught  as  one  that  had  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes ;"  for  no  class  of  men  ever 
arrogated  to  themselves  more  authority  than 
the  scribes.  In  three  important  fields  their 
influence  was  supreme. 

I.  In  the  civil  law.  The  ''lawyers"  of 
the  New  Testament  were  all  scribes.  And 
all  the  scribes  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
government.  The  man  who  came  to  Jesus 
with  the  request :  "  Speak  to  my  brother  that 
he  divide  with  me  the  inheritance,"  was  do- 
ing as  everybody  did  in  that  day  ;  he  was 
selecting,  as  he  supposed,  the  most  powerful 
rabbi  as  arbitrator  in  a  lamily  dispute.  The 
scribes  were  always  appealed  to  m  arbitra- 
tion. When  the  amount  involved  was  large,, 
they  formed  little  juiies  of  three  or  seven,, 
selected  by  the  contestants.  When  personal 
rights  involved  penal  consequences,  the  lower 
Sanhedrim  of  Twenty-three  was  assembled;, 
composed  chiefly  of  scribes.  And  in  the 
great  Sanhedrim  of  Seventy-one,  the  state 
attorneys  and  judges  of  the  law  were  all 
scribes  ;  so  that  they  were  the  virtual  arbiters- 
of  life  or  death.  They  occupied  all  impor- 
tant stations  of  power  and  emolument  lelt  by 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  civil  law  of  the 
Jews. 

II.  In  education.  The  most  learned  of 
the  scribes  sat  in  the  school-room  of  the 
Temple,  on  an  elevated  platform.  This  was 
the  national  high-school.  Here  the  teachers 
were  educated,  sitting  literally  at  the  feet  of 
the  rabbis.  Similar  schools  were  established 
in  every  considerable  city  of  the  land.  Scribes 
were  employed  as  private  tutors  in  wealthy 
families.  They  prepared  the  few  books  read 
by  the  people.  Thus,  the  only  substitute  that 
age  posseBsed  for  the  influence  exerted  by 
our  common-school  teachers,  professors,  editors 
and  book-writers,  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  scribes. 

III.  In  religion.  While  the  Tabernacle,, 
and  afterwards  the  Temple,  was  the  only 
place  of  public  worship  tor  the  nation,  the 
priesthood  held  their  pre  eminence.  But  the 
exiles  brought  back  from  captivity  their  love 
for  their  little  local  meeting-houses,  which 
had  been  their  consolation  in  banishment,  and 
from  that  time  instruction  began  to  displace 
liturgy  in  divine  worship ;  intelligence  rose 
above  hereditary  succession ;  the  learned  scribe 
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"became  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  rather 
than  the  priest  who .  could  offer  no  sacrifice 
there.  So  the  scribes  had  gradually  gained 
for  themselves  the  chief  seat?,  and  soon  made 
the  easy  transition  from  teaching  the  ignorant 
to  exercising  lordship  over  them,  until  in  our 
Saviour's  time  they  possessed  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication, by  an  authority  usurped,  in 
deed,  but  unchallenged. 

Who  then  ever  taught  as  those  who  had  au- 
thority if  not  the  scribes  ?  And  who  ever  dis- 
claimed such  authority  so  positively  as  Jesus? 
"Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider 
over  you  ?"  He  would  not  exercise  the  judi- 
oial  functions  of  arbiter.  "  How  knoweth 
this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?"  He 
■never  took  any  degrees  as  doctor  or  rabbi  in 
their  schools.  They  cast  him  out  of  their 
synagogues."  Po  far  from  exercising,  he  re- 
fused to  defend  himself  against  their  religious 
authority.  What  then  was  the  authority  of 
Christ  which  so  influenced  His  own  age  ? 

It  was  the  authority  of  sincerity  over  hy- 
pocrisy. What  had  become  of  the  great  first 
principle  of  the  rabbinical  school,  that  every 
scribe  must  work  at  some  useful  trade  with 
his  hands?  It  is  true  that  Hillel  remained 
to  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as  he  was  in 
his  youth.  Gamaliel  and  his  pupil  Saul,  of 
Tarsus,  earned  their  own  bread,  but  these 
were  now  rare  exceptions.  Shammai,  the 
straitest  of  his  sect,  was  rich,  luxurious  and 
self  indulgent.  The  scribes  devoured  widows' 
houses,  i.  e.,  they  imposed  on  helpless  women 
of  wealth  by  their  pretended  sanctity,  to  gain 
possession  or  inheritance  of  their  estates. 
"They  tithed  their  mint,  anise  and  cummin, 
and  collected  exorbitant  fees.  They  blew 
trumpets  to  collect  crowds  of  beggars  for  their 
pennies,  while  they  were  cheating^  men  out  of 
talents  on  legal  quibbles.  These  fearful 
charojes  of  Christ  are  fully  corroborated  by 
the  Talmud  :  "  The  rabbi  should  avoid  walk- 
ing in  haste;  advance  slightly,  bending  for- 
ward, and  with  bowed  head.  He  should  not 
converse  with  a  woman,  not  even  with  his 
wife.  If  the  evil  nature  ever  gets  the  better 
of  him,  let  him  go  into  a  place  where  he  is 
unknown  ;  let  him  put  on  sombre  garments 
and  cover  himself  with  a  black  veil ;  and  then 
let  him  indulge  in  what  his  heart  demands, 
so  that  he  dishonors  not  publicly  the  name  of 
God  !"  This  unblushing  counsel  of  hypocrisy 
can  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  secret  in- 
structions of  the  Jesuits. 

Of  course,such  men  lacked  authority.  Their 
teaching  was  timid  twaddle.  There  was 
nothing  back  of  it  to  brace  it  against  the  on- 
set of  passions  like  their  own.  The  piety  they 
preached  was  nothing  but  a  study  of  appear- 
ances. It  left  men  gasping  for  spiritual  breath. 
Upon  such  a  horde  of  mercenary  imposters 


comes  the  Son  of  the  carpenter,  eating  the 
bread  of  poverty,  having  no  place  to  lay  his 
head,  yet  feeding  the  poor,  healing  the  sick, 
always  giving  more  than  is  asked,  and  re- 
ceiving nothing  in  return.  Then  He  opens 
His  mouth.  Never  man  spake  like  this  man, 
because  never  man  was  like  this  man.  Sin- 
cerity, divine  purity,  a  magnanimity  above 
the  dream  of  the  fondest  ascetic,  gives  un- 
speakable sanctity  to  His  words. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  authority 
which  was  so  instinctively  recognized.  How 
or  when  it  kindled  into  a  radiaace  which  was 
truly  divine  no  one  can  tell,  any  more  than 
the  eye  can  mark  when  the  dawn  becomes  the 
day.  Slowly  and  irresistibly  the  conviction 
gains  ground,  that  the  same  authority  which 
broke  the  eternal  silence  of  the  Arabian 
mountains,  and  breathed  through  the  fervent 
warnings  of  the  prophets,  was  again  on  earth, 
summoning  the  world  to  awful  silence,  vindi- 
cating itself  to  the  inmost  heart,  needing  lit- 
tle external  confirmation,  and  supplying  that 
little  by  the  same  powerful  word  which  so 
penetrated  and  startled  conscience.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  was  the  personal  sway  of 
Divine  purity.  The  authority  of  the  scribes 
was  the  usurped  dignity  of  ambitious  place- 
men. 

In  all  good  things  give  the  eye  and  ear 
full  scope,  for  they  let  into  the  mind ;  re- 
strain the  tongue,  for  it  is  a  spender ;  few  men 
have  repented  of  silence. 

A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 

It  is  for  mothers  to  teach  the  boys  of  to- 
day, who  will  be  the  men  of  a  few  years 
hence,  a  truer  religion  of  the  body  than  the 
present  generation  learned  in  boyhood.  It  is 
for  them  to  show  their  boys  how  truly  alcohol 
is  a  poison,  not  merely  in  name  but  in  fact; 
to  teach  them  just  what  its  effects,  even  in 
moderate  doses,  are — how  it  inflames  the 
coatings  of  the  stomach  ;  how  it  gives  to  the 
heart,  every  time  it  is  taken  intp  the  system, 
an  extra  and  hurtful  task  of  lifting,  measured 
by  tons  in  a  day ;  how  it  over-stimulates  the 
liver,  and  leaves  it  torpid ;  how  it  affects  the 
brain  and  the  muscles  destructively ;  how 
that  the  drunkard's  purple  and  vein-seamed 
nose  means  something  more  than  mere  ugli- 
ness, and  is  only  an  evidence  of  a  dangerously 
disordered  circulation.  Let  them  teach  these 
things  thoroughly  and  intelligently,  and  let 
them  remember  that  the  appetite  for  alcohol 
is  itself  a  disease,  born  often  of  badly  venti- 
lated nurseries,  or  of  dainty  feeding  upiu.  un- 
wholesome victuals.  Let  them  remember 
that  when  they  pamper  young  appetites  and 
cultivate  infantile  self-indulgence,  they  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  drunkenness  in 
their  precious  ones. — Hearth  and  Home. 
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Frcm  the  Public  Ledger. 
MORAL  PKOQKESS. 

There  are  few  things  more  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  moral  improvement  than  the 
despairing  view  which  some  people  take  of 
the  degeneracy  of  modern  times.  It  is  the 
habit  of  certain  minds  ever  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past,  to  the  great  disparage- 
ment of  the  former.  They  are  continually 
contrasting  the  vice,  fraud,  hypocrisy  and 
selfishness  of  the  present  day  with  the  purity, 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  days  that 
are  past.  They  refer,  with  pride,  to  the  time 
when  they  were  young,  when  practices  that 
are  now  common  would  not  have  been  tole- 
rated;  when  a  far  different  and,  in  their 
view,  far  superior  standard  of  character  was 
maintained;  when  virtues  flourished  that 
have  since  decayed,  and  vices  that  now  poi- 
son the  moral  atmosphere  were  unknown. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  gloom  and  sadness 
should  encompass  those  who  cherish  such 
views.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
they  can  ever  be  cheerful  or  joyous.  If 
there  is  any  possible  conviction  or  idea  that 
is  wholly  dark,  sorrowful,  bitter  and  crush- 
ing, that  admit  of  no  ray  of  hope  to  relieve 
its  blackness  of  despair,  it  must  be  that  of 
human  deterioration.  If  the  world  is  truly 
growing  worse,  as  these  despondent  ones 
would  try  to  prove,  what  a  terrible  future  is 
open  to  our  view !  If  virtue  is  dying  and 
vice  developing,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
rising  generation  ?  If  good  is  to  be  gradu- 
ally conquered  by  triumphant  evil,  what  a 
fearful  place  will  the  world  be  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us  !  But  can  it  be  thus  ? 
Human  instinct  recoils  from  the  picture.  The 
most  dreary  prophet  of  evil  would  shrink  in 
horror  from  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his 
gloomy  predictions  and  hasten  to  repudiate 
them. 

Truth,  however,  points  the  other  way. 
Mankind  is  not  deteriorating  but  improving. 
Good,  and  not  evil,  is  gaining  the  ascendancy. 
Progress  is  tlie  great  law  of  humanity  ;  a  law 
which  may  be  traced  through  all  history, 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  time, 
and  in  which  we  may  safely  put  our  faith  for 
the  future.  In  everything,  save  moral  good- 
ness, this  truth  is  undisputed.  No  one,  look- 
ing at  the  civilization  and  intelligence  of  the 
human  race,  denies  for  a  moment  the  steady 
march  of  improvement.  The  resources  of 
the  earth  are  being  developed  and  utilized  ; 
the  inventive  powers  of  man  are  constantly 
unfolding,  mental  capacity  is  increasing, 
knowledge  accumulating,  judgment  and  wis- 
dom ripening.  Education  and  liberty  are 
being  daily  extended  and  diffused  ;  art  is 
ever  budding  into  newer  and  fresher  beauty, 
science  is  discovering,  one  by  one,  the  hidden 


truths  of  nature.  All  are  agreed  in  admitting 
progress  in  these  directions  ;  it  is  only  in  re- 
gard to  moral  character  that  we  are  thought 
to  stand  still  or  to  move  backwards.  But 
nature  admits  of  no  exceptions  to  her  laws, 
and  this  law  of  progress  is  as  sure  and  steady 
in  its  operation  upon  character  as  upon  all 
else. 

It  is  true  that,  on  comparing  periods  com- 
paratively near  together,  there  will  be  an 
apparent  increase  of  certain  faults.  Thus  the 
reverence  paid  to  age  fifty  years  ago  is  now 
scarcely  known,  and  its  loss  is  much  lamented. 
Intemperance  is  said  to  be  spreading  among 
certain  classes,  pauperism  has  increased,  and 
impure  literature  diffuses  a  wider  corruption. 
Yet  a  clear  insight  into  the  causes  of  these- 
things  would  show  most  of  them  to  be  evils- 
inseparable  from  a  transition  state.  Often,, 
when  society  becomes  aroused  to  the  enormity 
of  an  evil,  when  reformers  attaak  it,  and  gov- 
ernment frowns  upon  it,  and  the  social  con- 
science condemns  it,  a  reaction  takes  place,, 
and  an  excess  in  the  opposite  direction  is  the 
result.  Thus  the  evils  of  tyranny,  becoming 
more  and  more  manifest,  men,  in  their  eager 
search  for  liberty,,  have  thrown  off  many 
wholesome  restraints,  and  evils  unknown  be- 
fore seem  to  spring  up.  Time,  however,, 
again  restores  the  equilibrium,  these  tempo- 
rary excesses  are  toned  down,  and  then  a. 
great  gain  is  seen  to  have  been  made. 

The  discipline  of  character  is  ever  becom- 
ing more  comprehensive.  With  increasing 
civilization  new  temptations  arise,  new  dan- 
gers appear,  new  difficulties  have  to  be  over- 
come, new  responsibilities  and  new  duties 
spring  up.  Thus  the  demand  for  energy,  pa- 
tience, vigilance  and  self  control  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be 
good,  true  and  generous  now  than  in  former 
times,  because  life  is  so  much  more  compli- 
cated, and  its  claims  so  much  more  inter- 
woven. The  power  adequate  to  meet  the- 
exigencies  of  a  simple  and  tranquil  existence 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  ex- 
citement and  turmoil  of  our  modern  life,  and 
thus  character,  though  really  making  steady 
advances,  may  seem  to  the  superficial  to  be 
retrograding. 

Besides  this,  our  ideals  of  excellence  are 
ever  rising.  What  satisfied  us  once  satisfies 
us  no  longer.  Our  standard  is  higher,  our 
demands  greater.  The  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  invests  every  man  and  woman  with 
responsibilities  once  only  laid  upon  a  few. 
More  is  expected,  less  allowance  is  made. 
Failure  is  more  disgraceful,  merit  less  merito- 
rious. This  very  change  in  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic feeling  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  gain  that 
has  been  made.  A  clearer  perception  of 
goodness  is  of  itself  an  advance  in  goodness — 
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and  conduct  is  sure  to  follow  closely  upon 
character.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever  may- 
appear  to  the  contrary,  that  principles  of  jus- 
tice are  obtaining  a  deeper  hold  upon  the 
community,  that  convictions  qf  truth  are 
gaining  power,  that  the  impulses  and  emo- 
tions are  warmer  and  more  generous,  that 
thought  is  more  chastened,  and  imagination 
more  pure.  If  it  seem  not  so,  if  we  stand 
appalled  at  the  amount  of  evil  and  wrong, 
fraud  and  deceit,  vice  and  impurity,  let  us 
remember  it  is  because  it  is  so  much  more 
palatable  to  our  view  than  the  wrongs  of  a 
former  age,  because  our  standards  are  higher 
and  our  expectations  greater,  because  life  has 
more  wear  and  tear,  and  the  temptations  are 
fiercer.  Is  there  not  every  encouragement  in 
such  a  view  ?  We  can  always  work  success- 
fully with  nature's  laws — never  against  them. 
If  moral  retrogression  were  the  rule  of  the 
universe,  all  our  strivings  after  virtue  would 
be  useless.  But  progress,  and  not  degeneracy, 
is  the  law  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  and,  if 
we  have  faith  in  it,  and  put  ourselves  into 
harmony  with  its  workings,  no  honest  and 
sincere  effort  will  ever  be  lost. 


Let  us  meddle  in  our  own  business  only  ; 
we  have  quite  enough  to  give  an  account  of 
our  own  thoughts,- words,  deeds  and  omissions; 
let  us  bring  that  restless  curiosity  and  scru- 
pulous examination  to  bear  on  our  own  con- 
duct, instead  of  setting  up  ourselves  as  censors 
of  others,  and  spending  so  much  valuable 
time  in  scrutinizing  and  diving  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  other  people's  hearts. — St. 
Chrysostom. 


BRAYEK. 

By  explanation,  the  simplest  things  often 
become  obscure.  Hear  the  physiologist  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  life,  or  the  metaphysician 
define  self-consciousness,  and  their  explana- 
tions will  only  confuse.  It  is  so  with  prayer. 
The  labors  of  the  divines  to  simplify  that 
which  is  already  perfectly  simple,  have  cre- 
ated much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many. 
Prayer  is  simply  "  the  offering  of  our  desires 
to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  His  will,  with 
confession  of  sins  and  acknowledgment  of 
mercies."  The  Heavenly  Father  wishes  to 
hold  family  intercourse  with  His  beloved 
children,  and  He  promises  to  hear  our  con- 
fessions when  we  have  gone  astray,  our  thanks 
when  we  receive  gifts,  and  our  requests  when 
we  have  wants.  He  is  never  so  busily  en- 
grossed in  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  but  that 
He  can  sympathize  in  our  sorrows,  our  joys, 
and  our  wants.  If,  through  prayer,  we  accept 
His  sympathy.  He  will  assuage  the  first, 
deepen,  increase  and  perpetuate  the  second, 
and  supply  our  real  wants.    But  He  is  the 


Judge,  not  we.  This  is  the  secret  of  prayer. 
It  is  a  mystery,  simply  because  the  Divine 
nature  is  a  mystery.  Let  us  not,  while  seek- 
ing to  fathom  and  understand  its  nature,  lose 
the  benefits  and  blessings  attached  to  prayer. 
—  Christian  Observer. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


After  a  warm,  dusty  ride  down  here,  we 

are  now  enjoying  the  cool  sea-breeze  and  a 
temporary  release  from  the  turmoils  of  city 
life ;  but  I  think,  with  all  the  sorrow  there  is 
in  the  world,  there  is  not  much  danger  that 
our  spirits  will  rise  above  the  true  medium. 
The  only  relief  I  find  from  the  pressure  which 
a  sense  of  it  sometimes  brings,  is  in  the  re- 
flection that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  placed 
us  at  school,  and  that  until  we  leave  it,  we 
shall  not  know  fully  what  we  have  learned. 

A  late  writer,  W.  G.  Eliot,  who  appears 
acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  sorrow," 
says,  "  There  are  chiefly  three  sources  from 
which  effectual  comfort  is  derived,  and  which 
become  more  abundant  and  impart  more  per- 
fect peace,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  calamity  under  which  we  suffer :  a  clear 
conscience,  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  accus- 
tomed performance  of  duty.'' 

A  clear  conscience  will  certainly  enable  us 
to  feel  that  the  calamity  is  a  discipline  and 
not  a  punishment,  and  the  blessed  result  of  a 
lively  Christian  faith,  is  a  conscious  thought 
that  God  our  Father  and  Helper  is  with  us. 
"  When  we  He  down  to  sleep,  Thou  art  our 
defence;  and  when  we  awake,  we  are  still 
with  Thee."  In  this  thought  surely  there  is 
strength.  And  again,  as  our  writer  has  said, 
"comfort  is  derived  from  the  accustomed 
performance  of  duty."  Therefore,  instead  of 
sitting  down  to  idly  brood  over  or  nurse  our 
sorrows,  it  is  well  to  heed  the^  injunction, 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  *to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might." 


I  can  scarcely  realize  that  our  beloved 

friend  ,  has  gone  from  among  us  ;  that 

we  shall  no  more  see  him  in  his  accustomed 
place;  that  his  earthly  work  is  done,  and 
that  he  has  been  called  to  receive  the  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  But  I  can- 
not sorrow  that  he  has  laid  down  life's  bur- 
den ;  I  mourn  for  those  who  must  journey  on 
without  him.  But  when  I  recall  the  sad  ex- 
periences of  some  who  still  live,  and  are  suf- 
fering under  the  consciousness  of  wrong-do- 
ing, i  feel  that  to  have  ''fought  the  good 
fight"  is  unspeakable  joy  to  the  one  safely 
gathered,  and  rather  cause  of  gratitude  than 
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mourniDg.  Yet,  we  will  miss  him  greatly. 
In  our  Education  Committee  I  know  not  who 
will  receive  his  mantle,  but  I  trust  there  will 
be  those  who  will  be  found  ready  to  take  it 
up  and  continue  the  good  work.  For  a  year 
there  has  seemed  to  me  a  peculiar  earnestness 
and  seriousness  about  him,  as  if  he  increas- 
ingly recognized  the  responsibility  of  right 
living,  and  no  doubt  the  impression  of  his 
work  being  "nearly  done''  tended  to  deepen 
that  feeling. 

One  after  another  we  are  passing  off  this 
present  stage  of  being,  until  it  almost  seems 
that  the  majority  of  our  cotemporaries  are  on 
the  other  side,  At  times,  the  contemplation 
of  this  fact  presses  heavily  upon  us,  and  it 
may  be  salutary  occasionally  to  dwell  upon 
the  picture,  but  it  needs  care  that  we  do 
not  indulge  the  feeling  to  too  great  an 
extent.  Let  us  rather  endeavor  to  gird  up 
our  strength,  leaving  the  partings  and  the  sad 
regrets  with  Him  whose  mercy  alike  underlies 
our  life  and  death. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  19,  1874. 


Friends'  Meeting  at  Chicago. — By  a 
private  letter,  we  have  received  the  interest- 
ing information  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  resuscitate  "  Friends'  Meeting "  held  at 
Chicago,  "  and  place  it  upon  a  more  perma- 
nent feeling,  by  connecting  it  with  the  Society 
somewhere."  It  "  has  been  composed  of  Nor- 
wegians and  Friends  in  nearly  equal  numbers, 
from  five  to  eight  of  each.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orthodox  Friends'  Meeting, 
and  the  removal  of  a  prominent  Norwegian, 
it  has  been  dwindling,"  perhaps  for  the  want 
of  a  living  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  silent  wor- 
ship; but  the  thought  now  is  to  endeavor  to 
arouse  those  professing  our  name  to  action  in 
the  attendance  upon  religious  worship,  and 
the  effect  thus  far  has  been  that  some  new 
faces  are  found  gathering  with  the  few 
concerned  Friends  who  regularly  attend 
meeting. 

"The  meeting  gathers  at  11  o'clock  A.  M., 
on  First-day,  in  the  third  story  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  block,  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Clark  and  Washington  streets.  Friends 
passing  through  the  city,  and  being  there  on 
First-day,  will  receive  a  welcome  at  this 
meeting." 


"Trial  by  Newspapers." — Had  a  stran- 
ger been  amongst  us  lately  and  read  our  daily 
papers  during  some  of  the  past  weeks,  he 
would  have  formed  a  very  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  our  social  morals  ;  and  infer  that  a  love 
of  low  gossip  was  the  prevailing  taste.  But  he 
would  be  as  much  mistaken  as  if  he  were  to 
judge  of  our  usual  weather  solely  from  the 
evidence  of  a  thunder-storm.  Saddening  and 
revolting  as  these  public  exposures  have  been, 
and  ministering  to  a  depraved  appetite,  yet 
we  trust  not  only  that  the  evil  effects  have 
been  temporary,  but  that  important  lessons 
have  been  learned. 

In  view  of  the  facilities  by  which  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  is  now  disseminated,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  always 
be  rightly  used.  When  to  these  facilities  is 
added  the  eager  rivalry  among  newspaper 
conductors  to  furnish  the  first  and  fullest  news, 
can  we  wonder  that  in  a  case  involving  so 
much  public  interest,  a  flood  of  detail  should 
be  poured  forth,  reminding  one  of  a  swollen 
stream  carrying  with  it  both  the  valuable 
and  the  worthless.  Neither  can  we  wonder, 
considering  that  the  principal  person  involved 
is  one  who  has  largely  influenced  the  religious 
thought  of  his  age,  that  many  who  are  unused 
to  such  reading  should  have  felt  obliged  to 
wade  through  it  in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
for  themselves. 

For  the  evil  effect  of  the  publicity  given  to 
this  sad  case,  whether  temporary  or  not,  some 
of  the  daily  papers  are  mainly  responsible  ; 
while  those  who  patronize  them  share  this  re 
sponsibility.  Some  of  these  journals  create 
and  minister  to  a  love  of  unhealthy  excite-j 
ment  by  the  manner  in  which  subjects  are 
presented,  and  often,  too,  by  unscrupulous 
means.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  headsi 
of  families,  who  admit  that  the  newspaper 
they  take  is  liable  to  these  objections,  shouldi! 
through  supineness  continue  to  give  their  in- 
fluence to  what  they  cannot  approve ;  and 
this,  while  papers  at  least  measurably  fret; 
from  these  objections  can  be  obtained. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  art* 
often  saddened  and  oppressed  in  view  of  the 
many  things  in  society  at  large  which  are  ini 
consistent  with  sound  mental  health,  and  ar] 
onward  and  upward  progress,  to  ask  themselves! 
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whether  through  a  careless  want  of  consider- 
ation they  are  contributing  to  the  state  of 
things  they  deplore  ?  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few 
to  be  conspicuous  as  public  reformers,  but 
every  one  may  do  something  toward  lessening 
an  evil  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  par- 
ticipation in  it.  Many  who  from  custom  and 
habit  are  mixed  up  with  things  their  better 
self  disapproves,  excuse  their  supineness  by 
concluding  that  while  living  in  society  they 
cannot  keep  clear  of  its  prevailing  evils.  But 
do  these  ever  reflect  that  when  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  dirty  lane  they  have  the  alternative 
either  of  plunging  through  the  most  miry 
part,  or  of  so  picking  their  way  as  to  contract 
the  least  possible  soil  on  their  garments. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Spectator  (an  Eng- 
lish paper)  thus  characterizes  "  Trial  by 
Newspaper." 

"  Gossip  sits  upon  the  judgment  seat,  and  every 
one  is  by  turns,  or  sometimes  at  the  same  moment, 
judge  and  advocate,  jury  aad  witness,  reporter,  com- 
mentator and  executioner.  Everything  is  evidence, 
and  nothing  is  one  whit  better  evidence  than  an- 
other. The  columns  of  a  hundred  journals  are  open 
for  the  reception  of  a  limitless  mass  of  matter, 
which  may  have  no  other  relation  of  relevancy  to 
the  charge  that  is  being  tried  than  ihe  caprice  or 
the  cunning  of  the  editor  who  contrives  to  connect 
it  with  the  exciting  topic  of  the  day.  There  is  no 
arrangement,  no  balancing  of  testimony;  public 
opinion  is  formed  upon  isolated  statements  of  fact, 
or  more  often  upon  mere  statements  of  impressions, 
and  day  after  day  each  new  assertion  of  this  kind, 
dragged  out  of  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  story? 
gives  a  footing  for  a  new  movement  of  the  public 
mind.  The  newspapers  surrender  themselves  with- 
out scruple  to  the  task  of  satisfying  the  craviogof  the 
public  appetite,  and  in  their  competitive  ardor  they 
soon  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice. 
In  a  short  time,  too,  almost  every  person  in  the 
motley  jury  of  millions,  which  is  the  self-conbtituted 
tribunal  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  cause,  loses 
what  little  of  the  judicial  spirit  he  may  have  started 
with.  Everybody  forms  a  theory,  and  out  of  the 
mass  of  relevant  and  irrelevant  testimony  is  able  to 
put  together  a  statement  of  the  case  that  will  square 
with  his  theory.  The  absence  in  '  trial  by  newspa- 
per '  of  any  tests  of  the  relevancy  or  the  trustwor- 
thyness  of  the  evidence  adduced  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  to  attain  the  truth  in  this  way  ;  or  if  one 
man  chances  to  reach  certainty  thus,  bis  next 
neighbor,  arguing  from  different  evidence  differ- 
ently presented,  and  following  a  different  line  of 
reasoning,  is  pretty  sure  to  reach  a  different  conclu- 
sion. So  in  any  case,  the  probabilities  of  injustice 
are  multiplied.  But  a  worse  sort  of  injus'ice  is  still 


more  likely  to  follow  from  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion of  the  penalty  compared  with  the  offence.  '  Trial 
by  newspaper'  exercises  no  discretion  in  its  pun- 
ishments. It  either  acquits  by  acclamation — and 
this  it  does  seldom— or  it  inflicts  upon  the  accused 
'a  stain  like  a  wound.'  Such  a  stain,  once  flung 
upon  the  character  of  a  great  leader  of  men,  or  a 
revered  public  teacher,  is  almost  ineradicable  ;  if 
undeserved,  it  is  a  calamity  of  the  most  deplorable 
kind,  for  it  not  only  paralyzes  a  force  that  might  be 
powerful  for  good,  but  it  generates  a  cankering  dis- 
trust for  goodness  itself,  and  a  scoffing  joy  over  the 
humiliation  of  what  seemed  to  be  goodness." 

**The  Great  Show." — There  may  be 
many  of  our  readers,  remote  from  the  scenes 
of  excitement  that  keep  up  a  continual  tur- 
moil in  our  large  cities,  who  have  not  even 
heard  of  the  Great  Show — "the  Roman 
Hippodrome,"  as  it  is  called.  Nor  would  we 
be  willing  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  any, 
were  we  not  convinced  that  very  many,  in- 
deed, multitudes,  of  professing  Christians  in 
our  own  city  and  elsewhere,  are  thoughtlessly 
giving  it  their  countenance  and  support. 

The  evil  lies  not,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  spectacular  exhibition,  for  it 
is  possible  for  such  shows  to  be  made  both 
amusing  and  instructive,  without  presenting 
any  feature  that  need  be  objected  to.  In  this 
case  the  public  are  invited  to  behold  a  grand 
procession  of  chariots  and  monarchs  as  they 
have  appeared  in  the  various  ages  of  the 
world ;  to  see  an  epitome  of  Indian  life  in 
all  its  original  wildness;  and  these  things 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  curious,  who,  by 
reason  of  conscientious  scruples,  never  enter 
a  theatre  or  circus;  and,  believing  the  objej- 
tionable  features  of  those  representations  are- 
avoided,  they  are  induced  to  go  with  their 
families,  and  not  until  they  are  there  do  they 
realize  that  they  are  lending  themselves  to 
the  support  of  a  gigantic  scheme,  gotten  up 
to  please  every  gtade  of  society.  They  find 
themselves  giving  encouragement  by  their 
presence,  to  men  and  women  to  perform  ex- 
traordinary feats  at  great  peril  to  life  and 
limb,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amusement,  set- 
ting at  defiance  all  known  laws  of  human 
protection  against  accident,  and  stimulating 
the  performers  to  a  strain  that  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  frame  to  endure,  and 
while  they  look  on,  some  poor  victim  to  this 
unhealthy  appetite  falls  from  sheer  exhaus- 
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tion,  or  a  false  move,  and  is  carried  off*  the 
arena  wrecked  or  mangled,  perhaps  for  life. 

Yet  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  great 
wrong  such  displays  inflict  upon  a  commu- 
nity. They  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  children  and  youth,  who  are  attracted  by 
showy  handbills  of  daring  exploits  on  the 
tight  rope  and  in  the  arena,  and  of  horses 
and  chariots  with  gilded  royalty  in  flimsy 
tinsel,  and  are  allured  to  witness  the  per- 
formances. That  love  of  excitement  and  of 
the  marvelous,  so  largely  the  portion  of  the 
youthful  mind  and  a  natural  endorsement  of 
healthy,  happy  existence,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  natural  wants  of  its  be- 
ing ;  fertile  in  resources,  it  finds  its  own 
satisfaction  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  that 
since  the  world  began  have  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  childhood.  But,  in  the  civilization 
of  to-day,  we  are  lifting  the  children  out  of 
the  simple  wonder-land  of  their  own  inno- 
cent fancies.  While  their  minds  are  being 
fed — tainted,  perhaps — by  narratives  of  reck- 
less, defiant  outlawry  and  morbid  sentimen- 
talism,  their  eyes  are  feasted  with  shows  and 
spectacles  so  extraordinary,  that  every  fibre 
of  the  body  is  made  to  quiver  with  excite- 
ment, and  the  nervous  system  subjected  to  a 
strain,  from  which  it  may  never  react.  The 
appetites  are  unwholesomely  stimulated,  the 
passions  allowed  to  run  into  excess,  and 
while  yet  the  joyous  spring-time  of  life  has 
not  tolled  out  the  years  that  belong  to  its 
period,  the  days  are  darkened  by  ennui  or 
discontent.  And  all  this  because  the  stores 
that  were  meant  by  the  Creator  to  last  for 
three,  or  four,  or  five  scores,  have  all  been  ex- 
pended in  one.  Poor,  and  with  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
riches  so  recklessly  wasted,  the  endowments 
so  lavishly  squandered,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  life  which  was  intended  to  be  so  full  and 
exhaustless,  becomes  a  barren  waste  devoid  of 
every  comfort.  For  how  much  of  this  sad 
picture  we  have  to  charge  the  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions, to  which  the  children  are  admitted, 
and  the  sensational  literature  they  pore  over, 
we  leave  to  others  to  decide :  for  ourselves 
we  shall  have  accomplished  our  object  if  we 
awaken  our  readers  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  these  things. 


DIED. 

SNOWDEN.— On  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
Sarah  Snowden  ;  a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  looked  forward,  with  hope  and  resig- 
nation to  a  happy  entrance  in  the  mansion  of  ever- 
lasting rest.  She  was  a  devoted  sister,  a  warm  friend 
and  beloved      all  who  knew  her. 

COWMAN.  — On  the  251;h  of  Seventh  month,  1874, 
Sarah  Cowman,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

Full  of  years,  anJ  fstimable  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  she  has  gor  e  hence,  and  her  good  example 
will  live  after  her,  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

GRIEST.— At  his  residence  in  Ycrk  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  12th  of  Second  month,  1873,  Peter  Griest,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Huntington 
Particular  and  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was 
a  prominent  teacher  for  over  fifty  years. 

GRIEST.— At  her  residence  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  1874,  Mary  Griest,  widow 
of  the  late  Peter  Griest,  in  the  7lst  year  of  her  age  ^. 
a  member  of  Huntington  Particular  and  Monallen 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  devoted  mother,  a. 
kind,  sympathizing  friend  and  neighbor,  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

SIDWELL. — At  his  residence,  in  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Eighth  month, 
1874,  Richard  Sidwell,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  of  Centre  Preparative,  and  Hopewell 
Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

AMONG  THE  GLACIERS. 
No.  14. 

As  our  stay  in  the  Engadine  is  prolonged^ 
my  wonder  grows  that  any  people  could  be 
found  wise  enough,  frugal  enough  and  indus- 
trious enough  to  gain  a  subsistence  from  this 
bleak  land  and  in  this  inclement  climate. 
Snow  seems  not  unusual  even  in  their  very 
short  summer,  and  I  have  seen  hardly  any 
fruits  of  any  kind  growing  in  this  lofty  val- 
ley, and,  indeed,  food  plants  for  the  use  of 
man  seem  quite  wanting  ;  but  we  are  told 
that  in  some  localities  potatoes  are  cultivated. 
The  pasturage  is  the  only  wealth  which  Na- 
ture provides  for  these  children  of  the  Alps; 
consequently  the  flocks  and  herds  are  among 
the  most  important  possessions  of  the  people. 
The  cattle  are  beautiful  and  gentle  creatures, 
resembling  somewhat  the  Alderneys  now  so 
much  in  favor  with  us,  but  are  of  a  soft  gray 
or  dun  color,  varying  to  white  on  one  hand 
and  to  brown  on  the  other.  The  barn  is  al- 
most invariably  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house, 
and  the  gentle,  soft-eyed  cows  are  a  part  of 
the  family.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  herd, 
with  their  tinkling  bells,  driven  into  the  vil- 
lage in  the  evening,  when  each  owner  opens 
the  wide  stable  door  which  leads  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  house,  where  the  cow  has  her 
abiding  place.  The  milky  mothers  generally 
want  a  little  direction,  and  the  master  walks 
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out  into  the  street,  and  kindly  takes  his  indi- 
vidual cow  by  the  horns  and  leads  her  down 
to  the  stable.  They  are  always  treated  with 
the  greatest  gentleness. 

During  the  hay  harvest  we  have  noticed 
many  cows,  as  well  as  oxen,  helping  in  the 
good  work  of  gathering  the  only  crop  of  their 
country.    But  the  little  hay  carts  are  light, 
the  loads  moderate,  and  the  natural  deliber- 
ate pace  of  the  animal  is  never  quickened  by 
blows,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
hay-harvesting  in  the  Engardine  is  a  joyous 
time,  both  for  human  and  brute  workers.  The 
grass  is  much  of  it  only  a  few  inches  in  length, 
but  very  thick  on  the  ground,  and  is  gathered 
in  tow  sheets,  the  corners  tied  across  and 
loaded  on  the  wagons,  in  order  that  nothing 
may  be  lost.    The  mowers  cut  very  close  to 
the  earth,  and  the  sod  after  the  gathering  of 
the  hay  reminds  one  of  the  back  of  a  shorn 
sheep.  The  scythe  of  the  mower  has  followed 
every  little  inequality  of  the  surface,  and  has 
worked  its  way  along  steep  slopes,  which  I 
should  think  it  hardly  safe  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend ;  and  out  into  the  very  waters  of  the 
brimming  river,  and  the  faithful  rakers  do 
not  allow  a  handful  to  be  wasted.    The  cos- 
tumes of  the  workers,  both  men  and  women, 
are  picturesque,  and  well  adapted  to  the  kind 
of  life  they  lead,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
of  overwork  nor  of  squalid  poverty  anywhere 
to  be  seen.    I  think  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
beggarly  person  of  any  description  in  the 
Eugadine. 

The  dwellings  are  all  of  goodly  size,  and 
have  astonishingly  thick  walls.  The  windows 
in  the  older  houses  are  small,  and  are  deeply 
sunken  in  the  walls,  which  are  sloped  away 
to  admit  the  light  Larger  windows  with 
double  sashes  are  used  in  the  new  houses,  but 
I  have  never  seen  an  old  house  remodelled, 
and  made  to  look  like  a  new  one  in  this  coun- 
try.   These  people  do  not  seem  to  care  to 

"  Ring  out  the  old — ring  in  the  new," 

but  they  defend  and  cherish  the  old  and  build 
the  new  around  it  very  gradually.  Careful 
intellectual  education,  as  well  as  training  in 
all  industrial  pursuits,  is  the  rule  in  the  En- 
gadine,  but  we  are  told  that  the  youth  usually 
leave  their  native  valley  and  migrate  to  more 
generous  lands.  They  often  engage  in  the 
business  of  sugar  baking,  confectionery,  coffee- 
house keeping  and  manufacturing  liqueurs 
and  chocolate,  and  sometimes  gather  consid- 
erable fortunes,  when  they  return  to  their 
peaceful  native  valleys,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days.  The  traveller  sees  with  some 
surprise  the  picturesque  and  substantial 
houses,  with  their  little  windows,  which  seem 
to  shrink  from  the  cold,  and  their  gilded 
lattices;  and  is  prepared  to  believe,  from  I 


the  many  evidences  of  thrift  without,  that 
these  abodes  are  most  comfortably  furnished^ 
and  that  their  owners  are  generally  well  edu- 
cated and  in  every  way  highly  respectable. 

This  is  essentially  a  silent  land,  though  we 
hear  the  distant  tinkle  of  the  cow  bell  on  the 
hills,  the  murmur  of  the  river,  the  jubilant 
voice  of  the  mountain  brook  and  the  solemn 
melody  of  the  winds  among  the  firs.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  early  dili- 
gence, on  its  way  up  the  valley,  gives  our 
little  town  a  wonderful  bugle  blast,  which 
either  banishes  sleep  from  our  pillows,  or 
twines  itself  curiously  among  the  morning 
dreams  ;  and  the  bell  on  the  spire  in  the  vil- 
lage gives  forth  an  occasonal  signal  peal. 
But  these  sounds  are  only  unfrequent  breaks 
in  that  grand  expressive  silence  of  the  snow- 
clad  majestic  mountains,  which  wall  in  this 
upper  world  from  the  noises  of  the  common 
earth. 

After  two  weeks'  dalliance  here,  one  re- 
members,  as  a  far-off,  almost-forgotten  dream^ 
that  there  are  populous,  busy  cities,  roaring 
railway  trains,  and  all  the  clamors  of  man- 
kind only  a  few  miles  away. 

It  seems  an  ungracious  thing  to  criticise, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  these  peaceful  and 
contented  people  ;  yet  one  cannot  help  having 
grave  doubts  whether  it  is  wise  to  combine 
the  human  dwelling  and  the  stable,  as  it  is 
done  here.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  long 
period  of  cold  and  snow  which  the  Switzer 
has  to  brave  every  year,  would  make  it  need- 
ful to  have  his  dumb  creatures  near  at  hand 
for  mutual  aid  and  comfort  in  the  dark  hours. 
But  the  odor  of  the  stable  is  all-pervading  in 
their  villages,  and  no  amount  of  sweeping 
and  cleaning  can  purge  it  away  ;  and  we  feel 
that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  unfav- 
orable to  health,  and  may  be  a  fruitful  cause 
of  the  distressing  disease  called  goitre.  But 
this  malady  does  not  specially  belong  to  thi& 
locality. 

A  three  hours'  ride  on  a  pleasant  afternoon 
takes  us  to  the  summit  of  the  Bernina  Pass, 
the  highway  which  leads  down  through  the 
Bernina  mountains  into  Italy.  This  mountain 
chain  is  scarcely  inferior  in  grandeur  to  any 
in  Switzerland,  and  some  of  its  peaks  rise 
above  12,000  feet. 

As  we  ascend  the  perfectly  faultless  road, 
a  series  of  surpassingly  grand  views  is  un- 
folded. We  approach  very  near  the  Mor- 
teratsch  glacier,  and  have  a  most  satisfactory 
view  of  it  from  above,  getting  a  refreshing 
taste  of  the  cool  breath  of  the  frozen  cataract. 
An  immense  medial  moraine  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  ice  sheet,  but  it  grows 
ever  narrower  as  we  ascend,  and  the  pure  ice, 
which  reaches   down  from   the  surpassing 
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splendor  of  the  snow  peaks,  is  magnificent  in 
the  sunbeams. 

We  soon  pass  the  region  of  trees,  but  there 
is  still  green  herbage,  and  large  flocks  and 
herds  are  pasturing  on  the  chilly,  desolate 
heights.  The  sheep  have  long  ears  and  long 
coarse  woo],  and  seem  to  look  upon  visitors 
with  gentle  and  trustful  eyes,  their  intercourse 
with  mankind  having  evidently  been  of  the 
most  amicable  character.  The  shepherds  lay 
around  in  the  sunshine,  enjoying,  perhaps, 
the  most  leisurely  life  that  can  be  profitably 
lived  on  the  earth.  I  thought  of  the  Chal- 
dean shepherds,  who,  as  they  lay  thus  watch- 
fully on  the  mountain  slopes,  made  those  ob- 
servations of  the  distant  worlds  coursing 
through  the  pure  ether  above  them,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Astron- 
omy. A  certain  elevation  of  mind  must  be 
promoted,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  by  this  watch- 
ful, silent  life  among  the  noblest  of  Nature's 
works.  It  was  in  such  scenes  that  the  inspired 
lawgiver  of  Israel  communed  with  the  omni- 
present Deity,  and  meditated  wisely  on  the 
present  sorrows  and  the  future  possibilities  of 
his  beloved  people,  who  toiled  for  the  cruel 
Pharaohs ;  and  in  such  silences  lay  the  poet 
shepherd  of  a  later  age,  with  his  heart  full  of 
wonderful  melodies,  dreaming  not  of  the  glo- 
rious destiny  which  lay  before  him— the  spir- 
itual teacher  and  civilizer  of  the  Israelites, 
their  chosen  king,  the  founder  of  their  long 
line  of  princes. 

But  we  are  passing  the  great  ice-fields  of 
the  Bernina,  and  the  foot  of  an  arm  of  the 
glacier  seems  temptingly  near.  It  seems  only 
a  stroll  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  two 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  nursing-mother  to  the 
Inn,  and  one  of  the  Adda.  The  carriages 
pause  at  our  request,  and  a  party  of  five  de- 
scend to  explore  the  glacier  mouth.  We  pass 
merrily  along  a  stony  pathway,  enriched  with 
a  myriad  of  tiny  plant  forms  peculiar  to  this 
lofty  and  chill  region.  Tiiey  shrink  close  to 
the  sheltering  rocks,  and  look  up  cheerfully 
from  the  crevices.  The  little  starry  flowers, 
white,  purple  or  pink,  are  embedded  in  mossy 
tufts  of  green  leaves ;  they  do  not  loftily  as- 
pire, they  lovingly  nestle.  Here  is  a  kingly 
buttercup,  indeed,  broad,  rich-tinted  beyond 
all  his  kindred,  decked  with  firm,  fiaely-cut 
leaves,  I  gather  it  and  admire,  but  cannot 
preserve  it.  It  is  the  Ranunculus  glacialis  of 
Linnaeus.  But  my  friends  are  not  botanically 
inclined,  and  I  must  not  loiter,  or  the  object 
of  the  walk  will  not  be  attained.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  our  path  lies  the  Lake 
Bianco,  which  feeds  the  Adda,  and  on  the 
right,  considerably  lower,  lies  Lake  Nero, 
which  descends  to  the  Inn.  Now,  why  is 
Lake  Bianco  opaque  and  whitish,  and  her  little 
J^rother  Nero  dark  and  clear?    As  we  walk 


on,  the  reason  for  this  difierence  grows  plain. 
A  roaring  torrent  from  the  glacier  pours  its 
milky  waters  into  Bianco,  while  Nero  feeds 
on  the  purer  springs  which  gush  from  the 
mountain.  These  little  mountain  reservoirs 
have  only  four  months'  release  from  the  fetters 
of  the  ice  king,  being  covered  with  ice  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Eleventh  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  Sixth  month.  They  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
beams, and  ripple  musically  on  the  stony 
shores,  this  evening,  as  if  they  never  knew 
winter,  nor  darkness,  nor  fierce  cold,  nor  bit- 
ter storms.  How  curiously  the  glacial  meadow 
widens  out!  We  clamber  over  hillocks,  and 
tread  carefully  over  spongy  morasses,  wind 
our  way  among  a  great  herd  of  meek-eyed, 
lop-eared  sheep,  and  at  last,  after  an  hour's 
earnest  striving,  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  great,  rough,  unsteady-looking  ridge 
of  terminal  moraine,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high.  I  decline  to  scale  it,  and  find  a 
way  to  get  round  it  by  the  brook,  and  soon 
reach  the  very  brink  of  the  frozen  field  of 
waters.  A  hundred  yards  behind  is  the 
moraine,  and  the  space  between  the  glacier 
and  the  barrier  of  rock  it  has  pushed  before 
it  downward  from  the  heights,  is  compara- 
tively open,  showing  that  the  glacier  is  stead- 
ily shortening.  But  how  different  is  this  from 
the  solid,  abrupt  precipice  in  which  the  Mor- 
teratsch  terminates !  The  mass  slants  down 
gradually  from  on  high  in  the  eternal  snows, 
seeming  to  grow  thinner  as  it  widens  and  de- 
scends, till  it  terminates  in  a  knife-like  edge, 
which  roofs  over  the  foaming,  roaring  torrent 
which  thunders  and  growls  from  the  dread 
caverns  underneath. 

It  was  easy  with  a  staff  to  break  off  large 
cakes  of  the  edge,  and  indeed  it  was  needful 
to  do  so  before  trusting  our  weight  upon  the 
icy  roof.  It  is  not  covered  with  stone,  as  it 
would  seem  from  the  distance,  but  the  rock 
fragments  are  distributed  over  the  surface  ir- 
regularly at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet. 
With  some  little  difficulty  we  clamber  up 
and  take  a  short  promenade  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  ice.  We  have  no  guide,  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain  has  fallen  upon  us,  the 
threatening  roar  of  the  imprisoned  giant 
coming  forth  beneath  us  is  heard,  and  alto- 
gether the  situation  is  rather  sublime,  with  just 
enough  of  danger  to  make  it  interesting.  Here 
are  crevasses,  just  as  we  might  expect  to  see, 
reaching  clear  through  the  glacier  and  giving 
one  a  good  idea  of  the  purity  of  the  mass. 
The  tortuo'is  crack  is  only  a  few  inches  wide, 
so  we  may  fearlessly  stand  over  it  and  see  down 
into  the  blue  roaring  depths.  If  the  lithe 
chamois  hunter  is  overtaken  by  the  dense 
cloud-mist  on  the  ice  desert,  we  see  now  the 
fearful  peril  of  his  case.  Human  strength 
and  skill  and  courage  will  avail  nothing  if 
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nee  he  be  plunged  into  such  an  abysmal 
lepth  as  this.    Farther  up  a  surface  stream 
lomes  plunging  down  from  on  high,  and 
eems  glad  to  find  a  funnel-like  opening  in 
he  glacier,  into  which  it  precipitates  itself. 
iiVe  scramble  up  to  it  carefully,  for  the  foot- 
ng  is  most  unsteady,  and  a  solemn,  warning 
one  from  below  seems  to  say,  Beware  !    It  is 
hree  feet  in  diameter,  I  think,  and  after  a 
jurious  look  into  its  smooth  round  throat,  all 
vater  worn,  we  prudently  retire.    I  desire  to 
;estify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  a 
jlacier  is  a  cold,  wet,  slippery  place,  and  that 
ihe  inexperienced  traveller,  without  a  guide, 
would  do  well  to  make  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  return  quickly  to  friendly 
nother  earth,  and  leave  the  frozen  cataract 
alone  in  its  solitary  glory.    We  have  heard 
that  Minerva  sprang  full-armed  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter,  and  even  so  we  see  to-day  a 
river  spring  full- armed  with  power,  fierce  and 
furious  from  the  icy  brain  of  the  hoary-headed 
mountain.  S.  R. 

Eighth  month  8th,  1874. 


Selected. 
THE  TIDES. 

Up  the  long  slope,  of  this  low  sandy  shore 
Are  rolled  the  tidal  waters  day  by  day  : 
Traces  of  wandering  feet  are  washed  away, 

Relics  of  busy  hands  are  seen  no  more. 

The  soiled  and  trampled  surface  is  smoothed  o'er 
By  punctual  waves  that  bigh  behests  obey  ; 
Once  and  again  the  tides  assert  their  sway, 

And  o'er  the  sands  their  cleansing  waters  pour. 

Even  so,  Lord,  daily,  hourly,  o'er  my  soul 

Sin-stained   and  care-worn,  let   Thy  heavenly 
grace — 

A  blest,  atoning  flood— divinely  roll, 
-  And  all  the  footsteps  of  the  world  efface  ; 
That  like  the  wave-washed  sand  this  soul  of  mine 
Spotless  and  fair,  smooth  and  serene,  may  shine  1 


MY  grandmother's  HOUSE. 

Built  years  Ago,  large,  quaint  and  square, 
Things  old-fashioned  everywhere — 
Grandmother's  house.    Were  you  ever  there  ? 

In  quest  of  a  place  in  a  summer  day, 

When  they  went  to  build  did  they  lose  their  way? 

Among  daisies  and  buttercups  go  astray  ? 

Lose  their  way  and  say  to  each, 
"We'll  place  it  here  by  the  rocky  beach, 
Just  from  the  waters  out  of  reach  "? 

And  so  they  built  it,  large  and  square, 
Cosy  corners  here  and  there, 
Old-fashioned  wonders  everywhere. 

Unlooked-for  nooks  on  every  side. 
Queer  old  places  where  one  might  hide — 
Grandmother's  house,  our  childish  pride. 

Old-fashioned  dishes,  fit  for  elves, 
Stowed  away  on  closet  shelves  ; 
Unmatched  platters  by  themselves. 


Curious  China,  quaint  and  old  ; 
Thirteen  stars  in  blue  and  gold 
Two  gilt  doves  in  circle  hold. 

All  alone  there  stands  a  plate, 
On  topmost  shelf  without  a  mate  ; 
Relic  of  an  acient  date. 

Oft  have  I  turned  from  dainties  spread, 
Forgot  my  slice  of  wheaten  bread. 
To  con  that  pictured  plate  instead. 

Its  full-rigged  ships  of  deepest  blue, 
The  seas  unruffled  sailing  through. 
Towards  a  distant  landscape's  view» 

Flying  pennants  at  mast-head  each, 
Ships  that  sail  but  never  reach 
The  bluish  pebbles  on  the  beach. 

In  its  red  case  standing  tall, 
Ticks  the  clock  against  the  wall, 
Its  benediction  on  us  all. 

On  braided  mat  in  an  easy  chair. 
The  glory  of  the  house  is  there, 
Time's  gathered  snow  upon  her  hair. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  told  ; 

She's  drifting  away  in  the  mist  and  gold 

Of  a  life  beyond  that  never  grows  old. 

Drifting  away  and  out  of  sight. 
Into  the  glory  of  greater  light, 
Into  a  day  that  has  no  night. 

And  in  all  the  world  there  never  will  be, 
Among  daisies  and  buttercups  down  by  the  sea, 
A  house  old-fashioned  like  this  for  me. 
— J.  H.  Arthur,  in  Christian  Advocate 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  MOTHER. 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile  ; 
Sweet  childhood  will  tarry  at  best  but  a  while  ; 
And  soon  they  will  pass  from  the  portals  of  home, 
The  wilderness  ways  of  their  life-work  to  roam. 

Yes,  tuck  them  in  bed  with  a  gentle  "  good-night  1" 
The  mantle  of  shadows  is  veiling  the  light; 
And  may  be — God  knows — on  this  sweet  little  face, 
May  fall  deeper  shadows  in  life's  weary  race. 

Yes,  say  it :  "  God  bless  my  dear  children,  I  pray  1" 
It  may  be  the  last  you  will  say  it  for  aye  I 
The  night  may  be  long  ere  you  see  them  again; 
And  motherless  children  may  call  you  in  vain  ! 

Drop  sweet  benediction  on  each  little  head. 
And  fold  them  in  prayer  as  they  nestle  in  bed  ; 
A  guard  of  bright  angels  around  them  invite, 
The  spirit  may  slip  from  the  mooring  to-night. 
— Living  Epistle. 

For  the  Boys. 
MY  JIG  SAW. 

BY  OAK. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  instrument,  taking  up 
about  as  much  room  as  a  sewing  machine, 
and  run  by  a  treadle,  just  as  that  is.  One 
can  do  good  work  with  a  "  bow  saw  " —  a  saw 
that  you  hold  against  your  shoulder  and  work 
with  your  hand.  So,  indeed,  you  can  carve 
out  brackets  and  the  like  with  a  penknife. 
But  either  of  these  processes  is  slow  and  toil- 
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some,  compared  to  the  work  on  the  "jig  saw," 
that  dances  its  way  up  and  down  through  the 
wood  most  merrily.  And  a  further  advantage 
is,  that  with  this  saw  of  mine  I  can  cut  as 
thick  as  an  inch  of  pine  or  half  inch  of  hard 
wood. 

Now  watch  me  while  I  make  a  match-box 
— one  to  hang  against  the  wall.  It  will  be 
both  ornamental  and  useful.  I  will  take 
some  cigar-box  wood  for  this  purpose.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  costing  nothing,  if  you 
can  beg  the  empty  boxes ;  and,  when  nicely 
smoothed,  oiled,  and  shellacked,  looks  very 
well,  resembling  mahogany  in  color.  It  is 
soft  and  very  easily  worked,  but  is  as  strong 
as  black  walnut  and  many  other  kinds  of 
wood. 

The  pattern  I  am  going  to  use  comes  already 
printed  for  the  purpose.  It  can  be  bought 
for  five  cents.  So  one  way  is  to  gum  the  paper 
down  on  the  wood  and  then  saw  through  it. 
I  want  to  save  my  pattern,  however;  and  so 
I  mark  the  figures  with  a  pencil,  making  the 
lines  sharp  and  distinct,  so  that  they  can 
easily  be  followed.  To  prepare  the  pattern 
for  this  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  cut  out 
but  half  of  it.  Fix  the  pattern  to  the  wood 
with  a  couple  of  pins,  mark  out  the  half, 
then  turn  the  pattern  over  and  complete  the 
other  half. 

I  saw  the  outside  first,  for  the  reason  that 
it  gets  a  good  deal  of  waste  wood  out  of  my 
way.  The  pattern  for  the  back  takes  a  piece 
a,bout  eight  by  five  inches.  The  saw  I  have 
in  is  about  twice  the  width  of  the  hyphen  in 
this  style  of  type.  The  work  needs  to  be 
guided  accurately  with  so  fine  a  saw,  because 
it  is  very  easy  to  run  it  away  from  the  line. 
But  the  wood  is  soft  and  a  coarse  saw  might 
tear  it. 

I  set  the  saw  in  motion, and  let  it  get  under 
good  headway  before  feeding  wood  to  it. 
Here  I  begin  at  what  is  to  be  the  top  of  the 
back  piece  when  the  box  is  completed.  The 
pattern  is  quite  elaborate.  The  curves  are 
produced  by  moving  the  wood,  with  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  to  right  or  left,  gradu- 
ally or  abruptly,  as  the  case  may  require. 
Here  is  an  angle  formed  by  two  re-entering 
curves.  I  saw  around  that  and  strike  the 
next  long  line,  leaving  the  angle  to  be  finished 
out  after  the  general  outline  has  been  cut. 
Here  is  a  long  flowing  curve,  and  I  drive  the 
saw  at  high  speed  as  I  follow  it,  running  more 
slowly  as  I  come  to  a  corner  or  other  change 
in  the  figure.  Thus  I  go  on  till  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  whole  outside  line  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  sawed  piece  drops  out  of  the  waste 
\vood,  I'ke  a  medal  stamped  from  metal. 

Next,  I  turn  and  finish  up  the  sharp  corners 
which  had  been  left  at  the  first  sawing.  To 
make  a  corner  where  the  lines  meet  at  a 


sharp  angle,  I  saw  down  on  one  line  to  the 
point  of  meeting  ;  then  back  the  saw  out  and 
cut  down  on  the  other  line.  I  try  in  every 
case  to  follow  the  line  at  the  first  cut,  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  improve  it  by  a 
second  sawing. 

To  saw  the  inside,  that  which  will  form  the 
open-work  in  the  completed  pattern,  I  drill  a 
hole  in  each  opening  as  near  the  juncture  of 
two  lines  as  possible;  then,  releasing  the  upper 
end  of  the  saw  from  the  frame,  I  pass  it 
through  the  hole  and  refasten  it  with  the 
screw  clamp.  The  opening  is  then  sawed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  outer  lines,  the  angles 
cut  in  the  same  manner,  care  being  taken  in 
turning  in  narrow  places  not  to  allow  the  saw 
to  jag  the  lines.  When  one  opening  is  sawed 
the  saw  is  released  and  inserted  in  another, 
and  so  on  till  all  the  open-work  is  done.  This 
is  a  little  more  tedious,  of  course,  than  sawing 
the  outside ;  but  it  is  this  open-work  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole. 

The  front  and  the  side  pieces  of  the  box 
are  served  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest.  Then 
all  the  work  is  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper, 
and  the  pieces  can  be  put  together  with  glue 
or  common  pins  cut  in  short  lengths  and 
driven  in  carefully.  A  good  finish  is  given 
with  linseed  oil  and  shellac  varnish.  My 
preference  is  to  give  a  coat  of  oil,  to  bring 
out  the  grain  and  darken  the  wood,  and  then 
a  coat  of  shellac,  to  give  a  slight  gloss  and 
prevent  dust  from  adhering. 

I  find  my  jig  saw  a  great  acquisition. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  useful  and  pretty  arti- 
cles I  can  cut  with  it — little  conveniences  for 
the  house,  little  gifts  for  friends,  something 
wherewith  to  remember  each  family  anni- 
versary. 

But  that  for  which  I  value  it  most  is  the 
recreation  it  gives  me.  When  I  come  home 
tired,  after  a  day  of  quill  driving,  I  find  it 
very  pleasant  to  sit  down  for  an  hour  to  my 
saw,  and  fashion  some  pretty  piece  of  work, 
while  I  get  exercise  and  relaxation  at  the 
same  time.  Anybody  with  a  taste  for  me- 
chanics can  learn  to  work  this  little  machine 
in  a  few  hours.  Anybody — man,  boy,  girl 
or  woman— can  run  it.  It  can  be  set  up  in 
the  family  sitting-room,  for  all  the  dirt  it 
makes  is  a  little  clean  sawdust.  I  call  it  a 
capital  thing  for  boys,  teaching  them  in- 
genuity and  patience,  and  giving  exercise  to 
their  inventive  faculty  in  designing  new  pat- 
terns. And  I  call  it  a  capital  thing  for  a 
man. 

We  must  have  some  sort  of  recreation  in 
order  to  further  the  better  work.  There  are 
those — I  speak  now  of  such  as  live  in  the 
country — who  think  it's  a  capital  thing  to  dig 
in  a  garden.  They  are  welcome  to  their  choice. 
I  live  in  the  country,  and  have  lived  in  it  for 
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;   many  years  past,  but  I  confess  that  for  delv- 

iDg  in  the  ground  I  have  not  the  slightest 
f  taste.  No  ambition  to  have  the  earliest  peas, 
p  Dr,  indeed,  any  peas,  if  that  is  the  only  way 
J   in  which  they  can  be  had,  moves  me  to  pant 

and  toil  under  the  hot  sun,  in  the  dirty  ground, 
J  with  manifold  muck  and  sweat  and  discomfort. 

No,  give  me  my  jig  saw,  and  he  who  wants  to 

may  dibble  and  delve.    I  don't. 

^  THE  SYRIAN  SPONGE  FISHERIES. 

[ 

Some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
Syrian  sponge  fisheries  is  given  by  Vice-Con- 
sul Jago  (Beyrout)  in  his  commercial  report 
for  1873,  just  issued.  The  total  value  of  the 
sponges  fished  on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  from 
£20,000  to  £25,000.  The  production  is,  how- 
ever, falling  off  through  excessive  fishing, 
and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  fishery 
grounds.  About  250  to  300  boats  are  at 
present  employed  in  this  industry  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  manned  by  about  1500  men. 
In  some  cases  the  men  own  their  own  boats, 
but  generally  they  are  hired  for  the  season, 
which  extends  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  No  wages  are  paid  ;  the  remunera- 
tion consists  in  an  equal  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  fishing.  The  profits  of  a  good  diver 
reach  as  high  as  £40  a  season.  Diving  is 
practised  from  a  very  early  age  up  to  forty 
i years,  beyond  which  few  are  able  to  continue 
the  pursuit.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  practice  has  any  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  although  as  the  diver  approaches  forty 
he  is  less  able  to  compete  with  his  younger 
and  more  vigorous  brother.  The  time  during 
which  a  Syrian  diver  can  remain  under  water 
depends,  of  course,  on  his  age  and  training. 
I  Sixty  seconds  is  reckoned  good  work,  but 
I  there  are  rare  instances  of  men  who  are  able 
to  stay  below  eighty  seconds.  The  men  on 
the  coast,  however,  make  extraordinary  state- 
ments as  to  the  length  of  time  their  best  hands 
are  able  to  remain  under  water,  and  gravely 
assert  that  eight  and  ten  minutes  are  not  im- 
possibilities. The  manner  of  diving  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  The  diver — naked,  of  course — with  an 
open  net  around  his  waist  for  the  reception  of 
his  prizes,  seizes  with  both  hands  an  oblong 
white  stone,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope,  and 
plunges,  overboard.  On  arriving  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  stone  is  deposited  at  his  feet,  and, 
keeping  hold  of  the  rope  with  one  hand,  the 
diver  grasps  and  tears  off*  the  sponges  within 
his  reach,  which  he  deposits  in  his  net.  He 
then,  by  a  series  of  jerks  to  the  rope,  gives 
the  signal  to  those  above,  and  is  drawn  up. 
No  knife,  spear,  or  instrument  of  any  kind  is 
used.  The  Syrian  diver,  unlike  his  Greek 
competitor,  never  uses  the  diving-dress,  hav- 
ing an  antipathy  to  it  on  the  score  of  its 
alleged  tendency  to  produce  paralysis  of  the 


limbs.  Two  or  three  fatal  accidents  annually 
occur,  mainly  among  the  skilful  and  daring. 
The  diver  will  quit  his  hold  of  the  rope  and 
wander  some  distance  to  secure  a  prize,  and 
on  returning  to  regain  the  rope  will  miss  the 
spot,  and  be  unable  to  find  it.  He  then  at- 
tempts to  rise  unassisted,  and,  being  ignorant 
of  the  exact  direction,  often  strikes  out  diag- 
onally, and  is  drowned  before  he  can  reach 
the  surface.  Other  accidents  again  happen 
from  jagged  or  pointed  rocks,  which,  besides 
sometimes  wounding  the  diver,  often  entan- 
gle his  rope,  and  in  great  depths  expose  him 
to  the  risk  of  drowning.  The  depths  to  which 
the  diver  descends  varies  fsom  five  to  thirty 
"brasses,"  each  equal  to  an  ordinary  man's 
height.  Below  the  extreme  limit  mentioned 
no  good  sponges  are  to  be  found.  France 
takes  the  bulk  of  the  finest  qualities,  while 
the  reddish  and  common  sponges  are  sent  to 
Germany  and  England.  The  revenue  derived 
by  government  from  this  industry  is  a  tenth 
of  the  value  of  the  produce  calculated  upon 
the  prices  paid  to  the  finders  by  the  traders, 
and  which  is  paid  in  cash  by  the  former  to 
the  tax-farmer  on  the  conclusion  of  his  sale. 
— British  Friend. 


SPELLING  LESSON. 

For  an  exercise  to  test  the  spelling  abilities 
of  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  skil- 
ful, read  this  aloud,  and  let  them  write  it 
down  :  "  The  most  skilful  gaUger  I  ever  knew 
was  a  maligned  cobbler,  armed  with  a  poni- 
ard, who' drove  a  peddler's  wagon,  using  a 
mullein  stalk  as  an  instrument  of  coercion  to 
tyrannize  over  his  pony,  shod  with  calks. 
He  was  a  Galilean,  Sadducee,  and  he  had  a 
phthisicky  catarrh,  diphtheria  and  the  bilious, 
intermittent  erysipelas.  A  certain  sibyl,  with 
the  sobriquet  of  '  Gypsey,'  went  into  ecstacies 
of  cachinnation  at  seeing  him  measure  a 
bushel  of  peas,  and  separate  saccharine  toma- 
toes from  a  heap  of  peeled  potatoes  without 
dyeing  or  singeing  the  ignitable  queue  which 
he  wore,  or  becoming  paralyzed  with  a  hemor- 
rhage. Lifting  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
cupola  of  the  Capitol  to  conceal  her  unparal- 
leled embarrassment,  making  a  rough  cour- 
tesy, and  not  harrassing  him  with  mystifying, 
rarifying  and  stupefying  innuendoes,  she  gave 
him  a  conch,  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  miguonnette 
and  fuchsias,  a  treatise  on  mnemonics,  a  copy 
of  the  Apocrypha  in  hieroglyphics,  daguerre- 
otypes of  Mendelssohn  and  Kosciusko,  a  ka- 
leidoscope, a  dram-phial  of  ipecacuanha,  a 
teaspoonful  of  naphtha  for  deleble  purposes, 
a  ferrule,  a  clarionet,  some  licorice,  a  surcin- 
gle, a  cornelian  of  symmetrical  proportions, 
a  chronometer  with  a  movable  balance  wheel, 
a  box  of  dominoes  and  a  catechism.  The 
ganger,  who  was  also  a  trafiickiug  rectifier 
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and  a  parishioner  of  mine,  preferring  a  wooden 
surtout  (his  choice  was  referable  to  a  vacil- 
lating, occasionally  occurring  idiosyncracy), 
woefully  uttered  this  apothegm:  'Life  is 
checkered,  but  schism,  apostasy,  heresy  and 
villainy  shall  be  punished.'  The  Sibyl  apol- 
ogizingly  answered :  '  There  is  notably  an 
allegeable  difference  between  a  conferrable 
ellipsis  and  a  trisyllabic  diaeresis.'  We  re- 
plied in  trochees,  not  impugning  her  suspi- 
cion."— Moravian. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WIRE. 

There  are  sixteen  wire  drawing  manufac- 
tories in  New  Ehgland,  of  which  that  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  is  the  largest.  The  wire 
rods  are  heated  and  rolled  in  grooved  rollers 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  wire  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  they 
are  then  passed  through  draw-plates  until 
they  have  been  further  reduced  to  the  desired 
size.  The  draw-plate  consists  usually  of  a 
flat  piece  of  hard  steel,  with  holes  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  numbers  or  sizes  to  which 
the  wire  is  to  be  drawn.  Plates  for  fine  wire 
are  prepared  with  perforated  rubies  or  other 
hard  stones.  The  wire  is  annealed  and 
drawn  cold,  an  operation  which  has  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  before  the  wire  is  finished. 
Iron  and  brass  wire  may  be  drawn  at  rates 
varying  from  twelve  to  forty-five  inches  per 
second.  The  finer  sizes  of  silver  and  copper 
are  drawn  at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  seventy 
inches  per  second.  Gold  and  platinum  have 
been  drawn  to  a  spider  line  by  coating  the 
metal  with  silver,  drawing  it  down  to  the 
finest  number,  and  then  removing  the  coating 
by  acid,  leaving  the  almost  imperceptible  in- 
terior wire.  Wire  thus  made,  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  in  London,  is  said  to  have  been 
so  fine  that  a  mile's  length  weighed  only  one 
grain . — Moravian. 


Constant  Employment. — The  man  who 
is  obliged  to  be  constantly  employed  to  earn 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  support  his  family, 
knows  not  the  unhappiness  he  prays  for  when 
he  desires  wealth  and  idleness.  To  be  con- 
stantly busy  is  to  be  always  happy.  Persons 
who  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth,  broken 
up  their  active  pursuits,  and  begun  to  live  at 
their  ease,  waste  away,  and  die  in  a  very 
short  time.  Thousands  would  have  been 
blessings  to  the  world,  and  added  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  happiness,  if  they  had  been  con- 
tent to  remain  in  an  humble  sphere,  and 
earned  every  mouthful  of  food  that  nourished 
their  bodies.  Persons  who  are  always  busy, 
and  go  cheerfully  to  their  daily  tasks,  are  the 
least  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  of  business, 
and  at  night  sleep  with  perfect  composure. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 
Ninth  month  20th,  Merion,  Pa  ,  3  P.M. 
"  20th,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  27th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.M. 

27th,  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.M. 


Fellowship,  N.  J.,  Ninth  mo.,  14,  1874. 
Haddonfield  First-day  School  Quarterly  Union 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Friends'  Meeting- 
house at  Moorestown,  on  Seventh-day,  26th  of  the 
present  month,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Emmor  Roberts,  Clerk. 

I  T  E  IVL  S. 

One-sixth  of  America's  population  of  about  30,- 
000,000  cannot  read  or  write;  5,000,0:0  out  of  a 
total  school  population  of  13,000,000  receive  in- 
struction. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has  just  decided 
that  the  public  sale  of  unclaimed  packages  by  ex- 
press companies,  which  are  unopened,  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  rights  of  the  owners,  and  that  the  com- 
pany is  liable  for  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Paper  flour  barrels  are  being  made  in  Iowa. 
They  are  said  to  be  air-tight  and  waterproof,  to 
weigh  much  less  than  the  ordinary  wooden  barrels, 
and  to  be  able  to  stand  more  rough  usage.  One  of 
the  manufacturers  predicts  that  in  five  years  every 
barrel  of  western  flour  will  be  sent  east  in  barrels 
made  from  the  straw  the  wheat  grew  on. — Late  Paper 

JpDGE  Scott,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in 
a  case  recently  brought  before  him,  defined  the  re- 
sponsibility of  liquor-sellers  under  the  law  of  that 
State  in  terms  which  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending:  "He  who  deliberately  sells  that 
which  he  knows  will  inflame  the  passions,  deprive 
the  party  of  the  control  of  his  judgment,  and  ren- 
der him  for  the  time  being  incapable  of  exercising 
proper  care  for  personal  safety,  or  that  of  his  prop- 
erty, must  be  prepared  for  the  consequences  that 
may  follow."  The  case  before  the  court  was  that 
of  a  widow  who  demanded  damages  of  a  liquor- 
seller  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  who, 
in  a  state  of  inebriety,  went  to  bed  on  a  railway 
track,  and  was  killed  by  a  passing  train.  The  jury 
gave  her  $2, 000, and  Judge  Scott  approved  the  verdict. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  former 
planter  and  slave-owner,  in  Porto  Rico,  is  published 
in  one  of  the  London  journals  :  "  Things  in  Porto 
Rico  look  very  sad.  You  know  that  emancipation 
was  achieved  under  the  greatest  disadvantages — 
bad  crops,  municipal  and  general  election,  imme- 
diate emancipation  without  compensation,  though 
the  government  off"ered  it.  In  spite  of  all  that, 
everything  turned  out  wonderfully.  The  President 
of  the  Audiencia  (the  highest  tribunal  in  Porto 
Rico)  declared  in  a  public  document  that  the  slaves 
had  behaved  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  No  one 
had  committed  any  fault,  the  government  had  not 
to  support  any  one,  neither  the  aged  nor  the  sick 
presented  themselves  for  relief.  But  a  great  change 
came  in  January.  The  Republicans  were  turned 
out  of  power,  General  Sans  was  sent  back  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico  by  Marshal  Serrano,  and  the 
old  system  re-established.  Though  the  freedmen 
had  been  attending  their  work  regularly,  a  regla- 
mento  has  been  published,  under  which  the  freed- 
men were  again  reduced  to  slavery.  The  wages  are 
to  be  fixed  by  the  slave-owners,  as  well  as  the  hours 
for  work,  and  the  blacks  are  no  longer  to  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  masters,  as  they  were  entitled 
to  under  the  Abolition  Act." 
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WM.  PENN  S  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PROUD  MAN. 
"no  CROSS  NO  CROWN." 

1.  To  conclude  this  great  head  of  pride 
let  us  briefly  see  upon  the  whole  matter,  what 
is  the  character  of  a  proud  man  in  himself, 
and  in  divers  relatioos  and  capacities.  A 
proud  man  then  is  a  kind  of  a  glutton  upon 
himself,  for  he  is  never  satisfied  with  loving 
and  admiring  himself ;  whilst  nothing  else 
with  him  is  worthy  either  of  love  or  care.  If 
good  enough  to  be  the  servant  of  his  will,  it 
is  as  much  as  he  can  find  in  his  heart  to  al- 
low ;  as  if  he  had  only  been  made  for  him- 
self, or  rather  that  he  had  made  himself  For 
as  he  despises  man,  because  he  cannot  abide 
an  equal,  so  he  does  not  love  God,  because  he 
would  not  have  a  superior.  He  cannot  bear 
to  owe  his  being  to  another,  lest  he  should 
thereby  acknowledge  one  above  himself.  He 
is  one  who  is  big  with  the  honor  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  not  of  the  virtue  that  brought 
them  to  it ;  much  less  will  he  trouble  himself 
to  imitate  them.  He  can  tell  you  of  his  i 
pedigree,  his  antiquity,  what  estate,  what « 
matches ;  but  forgets  that  they  are  gone,  and 
that  he  must  die  too. 

2.  How  troublesome  a  companion  is  a 
proud  man !  Ever  positive  and  controlling, 
and  if  you  yield  not,  insolent  and  quarrel- 
some; yet  in  the  end  cowardly  ;  but  if  strong- 
est, cruel.  He  has  no  compassion  for  adver- 
sity, as  if  it  were  below  him  to  be  sensible: 


he  feels  no  more  of  other  men's  miseries  than 
if  he  was  not  a  man,  or  it  was  a  sin  to  be 
sensible.  Not  feeling  himself  interested,  he 
looks  no  farther:  he  will  not  disquiet  his 
thoughts  with  other  men's  infelicities  :  it  shall 
content  him  to  believe  they  are  just :  and  he 
had  rather  churlishly  upbraid  them  as  the 
cause,  than  be  ready  to  commiserate  or  re- 
lieve them.  Compassion  and  charity  are  with 
him  as  useless  as  humility  and  meekness  are 
hateful. 

3.  A  proud  man  makes  aji  ill  child,  servant 
and  subject :  he  contemns  his  parents,  master 
and  prince :  he  will  not  be  subject.  He  thinks 
himself  too  wise,  or  too  old,  to  be  directed  ; 
as  if  it  were  a  slavish  thing  to  obey  ;  and 
that  none  were  free,  who  may  not  do  what 
they  please  ;  which  turns  duty  out  of  door^, 
and  degrades  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  be  an  husband,  or  father,  or  master, 
there  is  scarcely  enduring  him.  He  is  so  in- 
sufi'erably  curious  and  testy,  that  it  is  an  afiiic- 
tion  to  live  with  him  :  for  hardly  can  any  hand 
carry  it  even  enough  to  please  him.  Some  pec- 
cadillo about  his  clothes,  his  diet,  his  lodging, 
or  attendance,  quite  disorders  him  ;  but  espe- 
cially if  he  fancies  any  want  in  the  state  and  re- 
spect he  looks  for.  Thus  pride  destroys  the  na- 
ture of  relations  :  on  the  one  side,  it  learns  to 
contemn  duty  ;  on  the  other  side,  it  turns 
love  into  fear,  and  makes  the  wife  a  servant, 
and  the  children  and  servants,  slaves. 

4.  The  proud  man  makes  an  ill  neighbor  too ; 
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for  he  is  an  enemy  to  hospitality  :  he  despises 
to  receive  kindness,  because  he  would  not 
show  any,  nor  be  thought  to  need  it.  Be- 
sides, it  looks  too  equal  and  familiar  for  his 
haughty  humor.  Eniulation  and  detraction 
are  his  element;  for  be  is  jealous  of  attrib- 
uting any  praise  to  others,  even  where  it  is 
just,  lest  that  should  cloud  and  lessen  him, 
to  whom  it  never  could  be  due.  He  is  the 
man  that  fears  what  he  should  wish,  to  wit, 
that  others  should  do  well.  But  that  is  not 
all :  he  maliciously  miscalls  their  acts  of  vir- 
tue, which  his  corruptions  will  not  let  him 
imitate,  that  they  may  get  no  credit  by  them. 
If  he  wants  any  occasion  of  doing  mischief, 
he  can  make  one ;  either,  they  use  him  ill, 
or  have  some  jlesign  upon  him ;  the  other 
day  they  paid  him  not  the  cap  and  knee ;  the 
distance  and  respect  he  thinks  his  quality, 
parts,  or  merits  require.  A  small  thing 
serve--  a  proud  man  io  pick  a  quarrel.  He 
is,  of  ail  creatures  the  most  jealous,  sullen, 
spiteful,  and  revengeful :  he  can  no  more  for- 
give an  injury,  than  forbear  to  do  one. 

5.  Nor  is  this  all ;  a  proud  man  can  never 
be  a  friend  to  anybody.  For  besides  that 
hif:-  ambition  may  always  be  bribed  by  honor 
and  preferment  to  betray  that  relation,  he  is 
uiiconversible  ;  he  mu.^t  not  be  catechised 
and  counselled,  much  less  reproved  or  con- 
tradicted. He  is  too  covetous  of  himself  to 
spare  another  man  a  share,  and  much  too 
high,  stiff,  and  touchy;  he  will  not  away 
witl'i  those  freedoms  that  real  friendship  re- 
qii'res.  To  say  true,  he  contemns  the  char- 
acter ;  it  is  much  too  familiar  and  humble 
for  him :  his  mighty  soul  would  know  noth- 
ing besides  himself,  and  vassals  to  stock  the 
world.  He  values  other  men  as  we  do  cat- 
tie,  for  their  service  only,  and  if  he  could, 
vrould  use  them  so ;  but  as  it  happens,  the 
number  and  force  are  unequal. 

6.  A  proud  man  in  power  is  very  mischiev- 
ous ;  for  his  pride  is  the  more  dangerous  by 
hi.-  greatness,  since  from  ambition  in  private 
men,  it  becomes  tyranny  in  them:  it  would 
reign  alone  ;  nay  live  so,  rather  than  have 
competitors :  aut  Ccesar,  aut  nullus. ''''  Rea- 
son must  not  check,  nor  rules  of  law  limit  it ; 
and  either  it  can  do  no  wrong,  or  it  is  sedi- 
tion to  complain  of  the  wrong,  that  it  does. 
The  men  of  this  temper  would  have  nothing 
they  do  thought  amiss ;  at  least,  they  count 
it  dangerous  to  allow  it  to  be  so,  though  so  it 
be ;  for  this  would  imply  they  had  erred, 
which  it  is  always  matter  of  state  to  deny. 
No,  they  will  rather  choose  to  perish  obsti- 
nately, than  by  acknowledging,  yield  to  in- 
feriors the  reputation  of  better  judging  ; 
though  it  Avere  their  prudence  to  do  so.  In- 
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deed,  it  is  all  the  satisfaction  proud  great 
men  make  to  the  world,  for  the  miseries  they 
often  bring  upon  it,  that  first  or  last,  upon  a 
division,  they  leave  their  real  interest  to  fol- 
low some  one  excess  of  humor,  and  are  almost 
ever  destroyed  by  it.  This  is  the  end  pride 
gives  proud  men,  and  the  ruin  it  brings  upon 
them,  after  it  has  punished  others  by  them. 

7.  But  above  all  things,  pride  is  intoler- 
able in  men  pretending  to  religion  ;  and,  of 
them,  especially  in  ministers ;  for  they  are 
names  of  the  greatest  contradiction.  I  speak 
without  respect  or  anger  to  persons  or  par- 
ties;  for  I  only  touch  upon  the  bad  of  all. 
What  shall  pride  do  with  religion,  that  re- 
bukes it  ?  or  ambition  with  ministers,  whose 
very  office  is  humility  ?  And  jet  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  who,  besides  an  equal 
guilt  with  others  in  the  fleshly  pride  of  the 
world,  are  even  proud  of  that  name  and 
office,  which  ought  always  to  remind  them  of 
self-denial.  They  use  it  as  the  beggars  do 
the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  only  to  get  by 
it :  placing  to  their  own  account  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  reverend  profession,  and 
thereby  making  their  function  but  a  politic 
handle  to  raise  themselves  to  the  great  pre- 
ferments of  the  world.  But,  oh  !  then,  how 
can  such  be  His  ministers,  that  said,  *'  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  Vvorld  ?"  Who  is 
there  of  mankind,  more  self-conceited  than 
these  men  ?  If  contradicted,  they  are  as  ar- 
rogant and  angry  as  if  it  were  their  calling 
to  be  so.  Counsel  one  of  them,  and  he 
scorns  you ;  reprove  him,  and  he  is  almost 
ready  to  excommunicate  you.  "  I  am  a  min- 
ister and. an  elder  flying  thither  to  secure 
himself  from  the  reach  of  just  censure,  which 
indeed  exposes  him  but  the  more  to  it ;  and 
therefore  his  fault  cannot  be  the  less,  for  how 
much  worse  is  it  in  a  minister  to  do  ill,  and 
spurn  at  reproof,  than  an  ordinary  man. 

8.  But  he  pleads  an  exemption  by  his 
office !  What !  shall  he  breed  up  chickens 
to  pick  out  his  own  eyes  ?  be  rebuked  or  in- 
structed by  a  layman,  or  parishioner  I  a  man 
of  less  age,  i earning  or  ability  !  no  such  mat- 
ter ;  he  v/ould  have  us  believe  that  his  minis- 
terial prerogative  has  placed  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  popular  injpeachment :  He  is  not 
subject  to  vulgar  judgments.  Even  questions 
about  religion  are  schism.  Believe  as  he 
says  ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  pry  so  curiously  into 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  It  was  never  a 
good  day  since  laymen  meddled  so  much 
with  the  minister's  office.  Not  considering, 
poor  man  I  that  the  contrary  is  most  true  ; 
not  many  good  days  since  ministers  meddled 
so  much  in  laymen's  business  ;  though  per- 
haps there  is  little  reason  for  the  distinction 

■  except  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  improvement 
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<of  them  by  diligent  use,  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Sach  good  sayings  as  these,  "  Be  ready  to 
teach  ;  answer  with  meekness  :  let  every  man 
speak  as  of  the  gift  of  God,  that  is  in  him : 
if  anything  be  revealed  to  him  that  sits  by, 
let  the  first  hold  his  peace ;  be  not  lords  over 
Ood's  heritage,  but  meek  and  lowly :  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  the  people,  as  Jesus  did  those 
of  his  poor  disciples,"  are  unreasonable  and 
antiquated  instructions  with  some  clergy.  It 
is  little  less  than  heresy  to  remember  them  of 
these  things ;  and  a  mark  of  great  disaffec 
tion  to  the  church,  ia  their  opinion.  Their 
pride  has  made  them  the  church,  and  the  peo 
pie  but  the  porch  at  best ;  a  cipher  that  signi- 
iies  nothing,  unless  they  clap  their  figure  be- 
fore it ;  forgetting,  that  if  they  were  as  good 
as  they  should  be,  they  could  be  but  minis- 
ters, stewards,  and  under-shepherds  ;  that  is, 
servants  to  the  church,  family,  flock  and 
heritage  of  God ;  and  not  that  they  are  that 
<church,  family,  flock,  and  heritage,  to  which 
they  are  only  servants.  Remember  the  words 
of  Christ,  "  Let  him  that  would  be  greatest 
be  your  servant." 

9.  There  is  but  one  place  to  be  found  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  where  the  word  clerus 
i^xX'/]po(^)  can  properly  be  applied  to  the 
church,  and  they  have  got  it  to  themselves ; 
from  whence  they  call  themselves  the  clerg)'-, 
that  is,  the  inheritance  or  heritage  of  God. 
Whereas  Peter  exhorts  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  "  not  to  be  lords  over  God's  heritage, 
nor  to  feed  them  for  filthy  lucre."  Peter 
foresaw  pride  and  avarice  to  be  the  ministers' 
temptations ;  and  indeed  they  have  often 
proved  their  fall :  and,  to  say  true,  they 
icould  hardly  fall  by  worse.  Now  is  there 
any  excuse  to  be  made  for  them  in  these  two 
respects,  which  is  not  worse  than  their  sin. 
For  if  they  have  not  been  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  it  is  because  they  have  made  them- 
selves that  heritage,  and  disinherited  the  peo- 
ple ;  so  that  now  they  may  be  the  people's 
lords,  with  a  salvo  to  good  old  Peters  exhor- 
tation. 

And  for  the  other  sin  of  avarice,  they  can 
only  avoid  it  and  speak  truth,  thus,  "  that 
never  feeding  the  flock,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  feed  it  for  lucre ;"  that  is  they  get  the 
people's  money  for  nothing.  An  example  of 
which  is  given  us,  by  the  complaint  of  God 
himself,  from  the  practice  of  the  proud,  cov- 
etous, false  prophets  of  old,  "  that  the  people 
gave  their  money  for  that  which  was  not 
bread,  and  their  labor  for  that  which  did  not 
profit  them  :"  and  why  ?  Because  then  the 
priest  had  no  vision ;  and  too  many  now  de- 
spise it. 

10.  But,  alas  !  when  all  is  done,  what  folly, 
as  well  as^irreligion,  is  there  in  pride?  It 


cannot  add  one  cubit  to  any  man's  stature. 
What  crosses  can  it  hinder  ?  What  disap- 
pointments help,  or  what  harm  frustrate?  It 
delivers  not  from  the  common  stroke ;  sick- 
ness disfigures  :  pain  mis  shapes  ;  and  death 
ends  the  proud  man's  fabric.  Six  feet  of 
cold  earth  bounds  his  big  thoughts ;  and  his 
person,  which  was  too  good  for  any  place, 
must  at  last  lodge  within  the  straight  limits 
of  so  little  and  so  dark  a  cave ;  and  he  who 
thought  nothing  well  enough  for  him,  is 
quickly  the  entertainment  of  the  lowest  of 
all  animals,  even  worms  themselves.  Thus 
pride  and  pomp  come  to  the  common  end  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  less  pity  from  the 
living,  and  more  pain  to  the  dying.  The 
proud  man's  antiquity  cannot  secure  him 
from  death,  nor  his  heraldry  from  judgment. 
Titles  of  honor  vanish  at  this  extremity ;  and 
no  power  or  wealth,  no  distance  or  respect 
can  rescue  or  insure  them :  as  the  tree  falls, 
it  lies  ;  and  as  death  leaves  men,  judgment 
finds  them. 

11.  Oh  !  what  can  prevent  this  ill  conclu- 
sion ?  and  what  can  remedy  this  woeful  de- 
clension from  ancient  meekness,  humility  and 
piety,  and  that  godly  life  and  power,  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  the  authority  of  the 
preaching,  and  examples  of  the  living,  of  the 
first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity  !  Truly, 
nothing  but  an  inward  and  sincere  examina- 
tion, by  the  testimony  of  the  holy  light  and 
spirit  of  Jesus,  of  the  condition  of  their  souls 
towards  Christ,  and  a  better  inquiry  into  the 
matter  and  examples  of  holy  record.  It  was 
his  complaint  of  old,  "that  light,  was  come 
into  the  world,  but  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil." 
If  thou  wouldest  be  a  child  of  God,  and 
a  believer  in  Christ,  thou  must  be  a  child 
of  light.  Thou  must  bring  thy  deeds  to  it, 
and  examine  them  by  that  holy  lamp  in  thy 
soul,  which  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  that 
shows  thee  thy  pride  and  arogancy,  and  re- 
'proves  thy  delight  in  the  vain  fashions  of 
this  world. 


FOR  EARNESTNESS. 

.0  God  !  let  us  not  linger  at  the  threshold  of 
Christianity;  conduct  us  into  its  inmost 
depths  of  life. 

Help  us  to  break  through  the  obsiacles,  the 
doubts,  despondency,  lethargy,  weakness, 
which  hinder  us.  Open  in  us  an  unquenchable 
aspiration  for  truth  and  virtue.  Give  us  a 
spirit  of  rational,  filial,  strong,  unreserved, 
triumphant,  glad  obedience.  Give  us  per- 
fect confidence  in  Thee,  whose  laws  are  the 
dictates  of  fatherly  wisdom  and  love,  and 
who  dost  delight  in  the  purity  and  glory  of 
Thy  children. 

Dispose  us  to  see  Thy  goodness  every  where, 
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not  only  when  descending  upon  us,  but  when 
diffused  abroad,  so  that  we  may  discern  the 
love  which  pervades  the  universe  and  quick- 
ens all  spirits. 

Make  us  sensible  of  our  inward  wants,  in- 
digence, destitution,  weakness.  Lay  open  to 
us  our  corrupt  motives.  Expose  to  us  our 
hidden  vices  in  all  their  depravity.  Teach 
us  to  look  steadily  into  ourselves,  till  we  shall 
see,  with  something  of  Thine  own  abhorrence, 
every  evil  affection.  Lead  us  away  from  false 
resources  to  a  sure  dependence  on  Thy  per- 
fect will,  and  may  this  reign  supreme  within 
us. 

Help  us  to  look  through  the  disguises  of 
self-love,  to  judge  ourselves  truly,  to  antic- 
ipate the  revelations  of  the  last  day ;  and  let 
not  this  knowledge  of  our  deficiencies  and  de- 
formities fill  us  with  dejection,  but  rather  en- 
dear us  to  Thy  mercy,  and  lead  us  to  Thy 
grace,  while  rousing  us  to  vigilance,  and  to 
firm  and  faithful  conflict  with  every  irregular 
desire. —  William  E.  Channing,  1^22. 


UNPLEASANT  DUTIES. 

Probably  no  one  ever  fully  estimates  how 
many  of  the  disappointments,  vexations  and 
failures  of  life  are  due  to  the  habit  of  shrink- 
ing from  unpleasant  duties.  It  is  not  a  glar- 
ing, conspicuous  fault,  which  at  once  draws 
the  condemnation  of  eTery  good  person,  and 
bears  the  impress  of  its  own  folly  ;  it  is  a  se- 
cret, insidious,  subtle  evil,  that  sheds  silently, 
but  surely,  its  poisonous  influence  all  through 
the  life  of  him  who  harbors  it.  The  forms  it 
takes  are  numerous,  the  methods  of  its  opera- 
tion are  various,  the  motives  it  uses  to  hide 
its  true  nature  are  countless.  Selfishness 
may  blind  one  to  the  perception  of  his  obli- 
gations, or  a  character  hardened  by  crime 
may  openly  defy  and  disown  them ;  but  this 
practice  of  shrinkirsg  from  duty,  because  it  is 
disagreeable,  is  of  an  utterly  different  char- 
acter from  either.  It  is  often  associated  with 
clear  intelligence,  good  intentions,  sensibility, 
refinement,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  ^  There 
may  be  a  distinct  perception  of  what  is  right 
and  a  Bincere  resolve  to  fulfil  it,  and  yet,  as 
the  imagination  dwells  on  the  possible  con- 
tiugencies,  and  spreads  before  the  mind  in 
exaggerated  colors  the  difficulties,  embarrass- 
ments, dangers  or  annoyances  that  may  attend 
it,  it  is  at  first  procrastinated  and  finally  re- 
linquished, not  with  any  distinct  resolution, 
but  rather  with  a  feeble  relaxing  of  the  will- 
pover,  and  drifting  with  the  tide  of  present 
inclination. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  one  who  is  wholly 
free  from  this  defect,  though  the  ways  in 
which  it  shows  itself  are  so  varied  that  it 
often  escapes  recognition.  More  than  any 
other  fault  does  it  hide  itself,  even  from  our 


own  consciousness.    When  we  avoi-d  a  dmty^ 
or  break  a  promise,  or  defer  an  obligation,  a 
hundred  excellent  reasons  instantly  occur  tO' 
us  to  plead  in  justification  ;  but  which  of  u&  ^ 
will  say,  even  to  himself,  "  I  ought  to  have-  i 
done  it,  I  could  have  done  it,  but  it  was  un-  'I 
pleasant,  therefore  I  neglected  it?"  Yet 
probaby  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  is  the  true- 
cause  of  such  derelictions.    It  is  just  this 
secret  and  insidious  quality  that  causes  this- 
defect  to  spread  rapidly  and  checks  all  effort 
to  exterminate  it.    When  any  fault  is.  brought 
to  the  light  and  openly  acknowledged,  the  \ 
first  step  has  been  taken  to  cure  it.  But 
when  we  carefully  conceal  it  from  view,  and 
even  refuse  to  look  upon  it  ourselves,  it  will 
take  root  in  our  characters  and  develop  in  our 
lives. 

This  drifting  away  from  what  is  disagree-  ' 
able  is  fatal  to  success  wherever  it  may  lurk. 
Nothing  worthy  of  accomplishment  can  be 
performed  without  trials,  annoyances  and 
perplexities.  If  we  have  not  force  of  will 
enough  to  go  through  them,  if  we  have  not 
patience  to  bear  them,  or  courage  to  over- 
come them,  failure  is  inevitable.  The  suc- 
cessful man  of  business  is  he  who  flinches 
not  under  the  daily  vexations  and  irksome 
duties  that  fall  to  his  lot.  He  has  clearness- 
of  mind  to  discern,  and  force  of  will  to  pur- 
sue the  straight  path  to  success,  and  knows 
that  the  true  economy  of  power  consists  in  the 
regular  performance  of  each  duty  in  its  ap- 
pointed time,  whether  pleasant  or  disagree- 
able. A  merchant  of  this  city,  whose  busi- 
ness arrangements,  though  large  and  compli- 
cated, were  noted  for  their  calm  regularity, 
was  once  asked  how  he  contrived  to  prevent 
all  confusion,  and  to  have  his  own  time  so 
free  from  interruption.  He  replied  :  *'  In 
planning  my  work  for  each  day,  both  for 
myself  and  others,  I  always  endeavor  to  ar- 
range to  have  the  most  disagreeable  duties 
performed  first."  There  was  much  sound 
philosophy  in  this  system.  The  longer  we 
put  off  what  is  unpleasant  the  harder  it  be- 
comes to  do,  and  the  less  probability  there  is  ' 
of  its  being  accomplished.  The  courage  and 
self-control  which  faces  ail  the  most  disagree- 
able parts  of  a  life-work,  and  performs  them 
with  a  ready  alacrity,  are  just  the  qualities 
that  will  ensure  success  in  any  undertaking. 
Under  such  treatment  they  lose  half  their 
irksomeness,  while  if  they  are  dreaded  and  j 
procrastinated  they  grow  more  and  more  ter-  ' 
rible  to  the  imagination. 

_  It  is  not  only  the  labor  of  life  that  offers 
difficult  and  repulsive  tasks  to  conquer. 
Each  temperament  has  different  temptations. 
To  some  responsibility  is  a  burden  which  they 
shrink  from  assuming.  Some  dread  making 
decisions,  some  dislike  mental  exertion,  some 
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neglect  their  health,  others  their  social  obli- 
gations. To  some  the  writing  of  a  letter  is  a 
grievous  burden,  others  shrink  from  a  casual 
meeting  with  a  stranger.  Some  regard  econ- 
omy as  a  bitter  medicine,  only  to  be  swallowed 
■on  compulsion ;  others  regret  that  public 
opinion  forces  them  into  the  disagreeable  ne- 
'Cessity  of  parting  with  their  money.  Many 
have  faults  which  conscience  calls  them  to 
correct,  but  they  dread  the  requisite  self-denial 
and  put  off,  from  time  to  time,  any  sincere 
attempt.  Whatever  be  the  unpleasant  duty,  it  is 
weak  and  cowardly  to  evade  it — it  is  manly 
and  brave  to  meet  it  promptly,  and  fulfil  it 
thoroughly.  One  course  is  followed  by  fail- 
are,  distrust  and  deterioration  ;  the  other  by 
guccess,  strength  of  purpose  and  steady  moral 
improvement. — Public  Ledger. 

THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

The  language  of  theology  is  dry,  hard  and 
lifeless.  It  consists  of  minute  distinctions. 
It  must  be  followed  with  close  attention.  It 
makes  no  easy  impression  on  the  thoughts, 
and  it  makes  little  appeal  to  the  imagination 
or  affections.  It  deals  in  no  parables,  as  the 
great  Teacher  did.  It  presents  no  pictures, 
:as  He  did,  of  Solomon  dressed  in  all  his 
glory,  with  allusions  to  the  lilies  of  the  field 
and  birds  of  the  air.  It  does  not  tell  of  the 
man  that  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looked  back,  or  the  evil  one,  following  the 
husbandman  in  the  furrow  and  sowing  bad 
seed  in  the  midst  of  the  good.  Why  have 
the  words  of  the  Master  so  attracted  people 
in  all  ages,  the  minds  of  children  and  of  the 
old  ?  Something  of  the  attraction  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  dealt,  indeed,  with  common 
things  but  glorified  them  by  His  imagination 
and  His  fancy.  The  dry  and  hard  theology 
was  not  His  especial  province. 

He  spoke  largely  from  his  imagination. 
Not  imagining  things  of  which  He  knew 
nothing,  and  which  might,  as  creatures  of 
the  imagination,  be  true,  or  perhaps  untrue ; 
but  the  real  truths  He  saw  and  knew,  and 
proclaimed,  which  the  human  soul  was  ready 
to  admit  and  receive,  or  which  the  conscience 
<?ould  not  escape  from.  These  He  offered  un- 
der images  which  the  eye  could  see  and  the 
mind  could  comprehend,  which  the  conscience 
could  fear  or  the  heart  could  love.  His  im- 
agination did  not  provide  a  dress  for  His 
thought;  but  as  the  earth  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, through  the  spirit  that  vitalizes  the  clod, 

rises  to  a  soul  in  flowers,"  so  out  of  the  ful 
ness  of  His  mind,  the  love  of  His  heart,  and 
the  religiousness  of  His  soul,  came  forth  the 
loveliness  and  the  attractiveness  of  His 
•speech.  There  came  forth,  too,  many  most 
serious  and  even  severe  images,  as  if  the 
whole  world  of  material  nature,  in  all  its 


sternness  and  its  gentleness,  was  some  natural 
form  for  great  and  holy  truths  to  wear. — 

Christian  Register. 

BOOKS. 

We  think  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  shall  be  generally  recognized  that 
some  of  our  best  teachers  are  books.  They 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  life,  for  we  are  taught  more  by 
our  daily  communication  with  men  and 
women,  our  business,  our  sorrows  and  losses, 
and  even  our  sins,  than  books  can  teach ; 
but  it  still  remains  true  that  we  have  few 
better  guides  than  the  printed  volumes  which 
contain  the  wisdom  and  inspiration  of  all  past 
ages.  Think  what  they  give  us!  Books 
open  to  us  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  its  rich, 
strange  meaning,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
thought  to  the  busy  present.  They  interpret 
nature  to  us  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  world's 
best  poets  and  men  of  clearest  vision.  They 
show  us  "  the  marvelous  heart  of  man  "  as 
we  could  never  hope  to  see  it  through  our 
own  poor  experience.  They  even  make  con- 
duct and  action  clearer  to  us  by  showing  how 
the  saints,  and  apostles,  and  heroes,  and  the 
great  army  of  martyrs  have  in  all  ages  strug- 
gled and  conquered.  They  interpret  ourselves 
to  ourselves,  and  we,  reading,  cry,  "  This  poet, 
this  thinker,  this  man  has  known  what  I  have 
suffered.  Lo  !  he  has  spoken  the  word  which 
shall  unlock  the  mystery.  Henceforth  life 
will  be  an  easier  and  better  thing  for  me.  I 
shall  go  forth  a  little  stronger  and  happier 
for  his  word  of  cheer." — John  A.  Bellows. 


From  The  Christian  Register. 
A  WILLING  MIND. 

BY  RICHARD  METCALF. 

A  loving  mind  is  a  mind  which  loves.  A 
trusting  mind  is  a  mind  which  trusts.  A  will- 
ing mind  is  a  mind  which  wills.  Yet  many 
a  man  thinks  he  is  willing  to  be  this,  or  do 
that,  when  in  very  truth  he  is  not  exercising 
his  will  at  all.  He  puts  a  faint-hearted  wish 
in  the  place  of  a  whole-souled  ivill.  He  speaks 
of  "  meaning  well,"  when  not  one  who  looks 
at  his  career  can  see  any  such  meaning  in  it. 
He  says  he  is  "going  to  do  right,"  when  in 
reality  he  is  keeping  stationary,  or  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  if  he  is  moving  at  all. 
He  claims  to  have  "  good  intentions,"  when 
the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  his  soul  is  not  in- 
tent on  anything  thing  that  is  good.  And  in 
the  same  way  he  fancies  that  he  is  willing  to 
be  a  Christian,  when  perfect  honesty  would 
force  him  to  admit  that  the  ivi/l  is  the  very 
part  of  his  nature  which  has  not  been  called 
into  action.  For  nearly  all  these  words  which 
express  a  high  and  holy  purpose  of  leading  a 
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manly  life  have  been  drained  of  their  real 
meaning  and  perverted  to  baser  uses. 

Who,  for  example,  is  "  willing  to  be  edu- 
cated "  ?  This  boy  who  stands  up  promptly 
and  says,  "L  am,  sir"?  Why,  ail  that  he 
means  is  that  he  will  make  no  opposition  to 
going  to  school,  and  that  while  he  is  there  he 
will  permit  the  teachers  to  pour  into  his 
mind  all  the  information  they  can  ;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "  willing  "  to  be  edu- 
cated. Has  be  fixed  his  will  upon  it,  as 
sometimes  he  does  on  having  his  own  wavj— 
fixed  it  so  firmly  that  you  might  as  well  urge 
these  hills  to  be  removed  and  cast  into  the 
sea  as  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose? Has  he- willed  to  be  as  good  a  gram- 
marian as  he  is  skater  or  coaster  ?  Has  he 
set  his  mind  on  mastering  fractions  and  per- 
centage as  thoroughly  as  base-ball  and  swim- 
ming? Is  he  as  resolute  in  his  resolve  to 
write  a  good  composition  as  he  is  to  rig  up  a 
boat  for  next  summer's  use  on  the  liver?  For 
the  scholar's  willing  mind  is  not  one  which 
passively  permits  itself  to  be  educated,  but 
which  actively  puts  forth  all  its  powers,  and 
determines  to  succeed  in  this,  whatever  else 
it  fails  m.  And  tried  by  this  test  we  shall 
find  more  than  one  victim  of  self  deception, 
who  vainly  fancies  that  he  is  willing  to  learn 
aU  he  can,  when  he  is  not  willing— -  actively 
willing— anything  of  the  kind. 

So,  a  man  resolves  upon  amendment,  and 
declares  that  he  is  willing   to  leave  evil 
courses,  and  intends  to  reform.    But  how  of- 
ten, in  spite  of  earnest  declarations  from  his 
lips,  you  look  over  his  life  and  say,  ''One 
more  victim  to  self  deception ;  he  does  not 
will  any  thing  of  the  kind."    If  he  could  be 
made  ail  over  again  without  any  effort  of  his 
own,  he  would  not  oppose  the  operation,  but 
he  has  not  willed  to  reform  himself    He  has 
not  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  in  that 
direction.    He  has  cot  set  his  hearten  break- 
ing away  from  his  follies  as  completely  as  he 
did  on  indulging  them  in  the  first  place.  Yet 
there  have  been  men,  most  unlike  these,  who, 
morniDg,  noon  and  night,  were  bent  on  refor- 
mation. In  the  morning  they  prayed,  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  and  throughout  the  day 
they  avoided  the  haunts  where  the  sins  which 
80  easily  beset  them  were  sure  to  lurk.  They 
would  not  go  near  iheir  old  ways  of  wicked- 
ness, or  walk  in  company  with  those  who 
would  tempt  them  astray;  but  having  once 
set  .heir  faces  towards  the  right,  they  would 
net  be  coaxed,  driven,  laughed  or  threatened 
out  of  the  straight  path.     They,  and  they 
alone,  are  the  ones  who  are  willing  with  the 
whole  power  of  their  souls  to  reform  ;  and 
they  are  the  only  ones  who,  in  times  of  fail-  j 
ure,  can  console  themselves  with  the  thought  I 


that  they    really  meant"  to  do  right.  .... 

The  true  children  of  God  are  known  to-day^ 
as  in  earlier  times,  not  by  their  good  wishes,'^ 
but  their  "good  will."  Their  hearts  are  fixed 
on  the  righteousness  which  G"d  requires,  and 
with  all  the  energies  of  their  nature  they 
press  forward  to  attain  it — press  forward  and 
attain  it.  For  the  victory,  which  cannot  be 
gained  by  all  the  well-wishing  in  the  world, 
falls  now  and  ever  lo  the  lot  of  him  who  has 
a  willing  mind. 


EXTRACT   FKOM  A  LECTURE    BY  PROFESSOR 
AGAS8IZ. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture 
of  Prof.  Agassiz,  delivered  at  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
is  a  scientific  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  inward  light"  as  held  by  Friends.  G. 

"Are  all  mental  faculties  one?  Is  there 
only  6ne  kind  of  mental  power  throughout 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  difiering  only  in 
intensity  and  range  of  manifestation  ?  In  a 
series  of  admirable  lectures  given  recently  in; 
Boston  by  Br.  Brown-Sequard,  he  laid  before 
his  audience  a  new  philosophy  of  mental 
powers.  Through  physiological  experiments^ 
combined  with  a  careful  study  and  compari- 
son of  pathological  cases,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  two  sets,  or  a  double- 
set,  of  mental  powers  in  the  human  organism, 
or  acting  through  the  human  organism,  essen- 
tially different  from  each  other.  The  one 
may  be  designated  as  our  ordinary  conscious 
intelligence ;  the  other,  as  a  superior  power, 
which  controls  our  better  nature;  solves^, 
sometimes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  nay,, 
even  in  sleep,  our  problems  and  perplex- 
ities, suggests  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  acting  through  us  without  conscious  ac- 
tion of  our  own,  though  susceptible  of  train- 
ing and  elevation.  Or,  perhaps,  i  should 
rather  say  our  own  organism  may  be  trained 
to  a  more  plastic  instrument  through  which  this 
power  acts  in  us.  I  do  not  see  why  this  view 
should  not  be  accepted.  It  is  in  harmonj 
with  facts  as  far  as  we  know  them." 

The  lecture  goes  on  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion may  arise  whether  these  faculues  may 
not  exist,  to  a  certain  degree  and  within  cer- 
tain limits,  in  all  the  higher  animals,  and 
whether  they  are  found  at  all  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  ends  with  :  "  Animals  are  cer- 
tainly as  keen  in  perception,  as  ready  m 
avoiding  danger,  as  watchful  of  their  youDg, 
as  man  ;  putting  him  to  shame  sometimes  by 
their  tender,  unselfish  care  of  their  ofi^spring. 
Indeed,  in  their  moral  relations  they  give  evi- 
dence of  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  keen  if  not  as  susceptible  of  higher  devel- 
opment as  that  which  we  find  in  some  men 
Therefor®,,  I  say,,  we  have  no  right  to  claim  a 
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)rivileged  position  among  created  animals  on 
he  ground  of  the  essential  nature  of  our  mental 
)owers.  We  have  only  this  great  privilege 
md  superiority,  that  we  can  train  our  powers 
.0  a  higher  devel  pment,  that  we  can  acquire, 
ncrease  and  preserve  vwisdom  through  accu- 
nulated  knowledge,  and  with  this  higher  en 
iowment  comes  a  nobler  responsibility." 


Diligent  in  Business. — A  man  indus 
irious  in  his  calling,  if  without  the  fear  of 
jrod,  becomes  a  drudge  to  worldly  ends ; 
^exed  when  disappointed,  overjoyed  in  suc- 
jess.  Mingle  but  the  fear  of  God  with  bus- 
ness,  it  will  not  abate  a  man's  industry,  but 
sweeten  it ;  if  he  prosper,  he  is  thankful  to 
God  that  gives  him  power  to  get  wealth  ;  if 
he  miscarry,  he  is  patient  under  the  will  and 
dispensation  of  the  God  he  fears.  It  turns 
the  very  employment  of  his  calling  to  a  kind 
of  religious  duty  and  exercise  of  his  religion, 
without  damage  or  detriment  to  it. — Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale. 


A.   T.  HAVILAND. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  was  a 
young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  remarkably  for  his  upright  and  consist- 
ent life.  On  this  ground  we  feel  justified  in 
asking  for  the  publication  of  what  we  have" 
written,  believing  that  such  extraordinary 
merit  deserves  recognition  in  the  columns  of 
a  periodical  of  our  religious  Societv. 

F.  W.  P. 

Died  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  on  the  31st  of 
Eighth  month,  Alfred  Tredway,  younger  son 
of  Barclay  and  Susan  T.  Haviland,  in  the 
I  20th  year  of  his  age. 

As  classmates  of  Alfred  Haviland,  we  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  express,  in  this 
way,  our  heartfelt  grief  at  his  loss,  to  testify 
to  his  integrity  and  purity  of  character,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  tender  to  his  parents,  his 
brother  and  sisters  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
this  their  great  affliction. 

No  future  could  have  been  brighter  and  more 
full  of  promise  than  that  of  our  classmate. 
He  has  been  taken  away  when  just  about  to 
enter  upon  his  labors.  Four  years  has  he 
been  our  classmate,  and  in  that  time  we  have 
learned  to  know  and  reverence  bis  pure  heart 
and  noble  character. 

Filled  with  high  resolves  for  good,  his  ac- 
tions were  always  characterized  by  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  His  retiring  nature 
made  it  difficult  for  strangers  to  read  his 
character  aright;  but  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  those  whom  he  admitted  into  his 
confidence  and  friendship,  knew  well  the 
riches  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

We  feel  that  the  influence  of  his  life  will 


remain  with  us,  and  when,  as  a  class,  we  meet 
again,  that  vacant  chair  will  recall  thoughts 
of  our  absent  classmate  and  will  inspire  us 
with  a  desire  to  imitate  his  virtues. 

Amy  Hall,  Ellen  H.  Evans, 

Eliz'th  S.  Woolston,    Mary  Hibbard, 
Ferris  W.  Price,  Herman  Hoopes, 

Class  of  '74  of  Siuarthmore  College. 


--^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


The  memory  of  my  last  visit  to  thee  is  very 
precious.  Not  that  I  brought  away  with  me 
the  remembrance  of  many  words,  but  the 
sweet  feeling  of  quiet  rest,  comforted  and  re- 
freshed me.  We  do  not  always  need  a  flow 
of  language  to  bring  us  near  each  other. 
Feeling  goes  beyond  words.  It  has  been 
said,  "feeling  has  no  fellow." 

In  our  social  minglings,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
watch  against  the  indulgence  in  too  much 
talk.  A  common  failing,  I  think.  When  I 
say  talk  I  do  not  mean  conversation  but 
that  careless  chat  from  which  very  little  profit 
can  be  gathered,  and  with  which  gossip  is 
often  very  largely  intermingled.  Were  we 
thus  watchful,  our  social  calls  would  more 
frequently  be  seasons  of  refreshment — brooks 
by  the  way.  We  need  such  seasons,  and  we 
would  more  often  have  them,  did  we  not  so 
generally  feel  that  we  'must  talk. 

Just  now  it  is  far  from  an  abounding  time 
with  me,  but  it  may  be  just  what  I  need,  and 
I  desire  to  accept  every  dispensation  that  is 
allotted,  believing  that  our  Father  will  not 
try  us  beyond  what  He  will  strengthen  us  to 
bear  if  our  trust  is  in  Him.  These  low  times, 
doubtless,  are  sometimes  from  physical  causes, 
but  may  they  not  be  permitted  to  teach  us 
our  dependence  for  all  that  we  possess,  upon 
One  who  is  ready  to  give  of  His  fulness  to 
those  who  ask? 


When  released  from  some  extra  work  that 
has  been  pressing  me,  I  hope  more  frequently 
to  use  my  pen,  and  thus  draw  letters  of 
counsel  and  help  from  my  distant  friends — 
highly  prized  when  received,  but  latterly 
rather  few  in  number. 

We  have  attended  three  meetings  since 
coming  here.  The  first  was  a  very  tender, 
comforting  time ;  all  seeming  to  join  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  and  help  with  their 
spirits  to  make  it  a  good  time.  The  second 
was  more  burdensome,  under  a  sense  that  the 
seeking  was  left  for  a  few,  rather  than  all 
working,  as  ought  to  be  the  case  ;  but  the 
meeting  closed  satisfactorily. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  knowing  thy  interest 
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in  our  faring  spiritually,  I  may  rightly  say  to 
thee,  that  the  field  feels  large,  the  need  great, 
and  a  duty  is  laid  on  me  to  do  the  little  that 
I  may  have  strength  to  do,  in  quiet  faith,  with 
humility  and  simplicity.  Whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  stand  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth, 
drawn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  my  Heavenly  Father  only  knows.  A 
cordial  welcome  is  all  about  me,  with  its  at- 
tendant perils,  and  I  am  also  in  the  midst  of 
those,  who  know  nothing  of  our  principles, 
who  look  upon  us  as  an  inoffensive,  honest 
people,  good  for  the  secluded  places,  but 
neither  useful  nor  aggressive  as  regards  the 
busy  world  and  its  many  corruptions.  I  feel 
myself  greatly  straightened  at  times  for  sight 
as  to  what  is  best.  I  have  to  keep  the  Guide 
with  me  in  the  rush,  if  I  would  be  led  by  Him  ; 
there  is  no  time  to  get  into  the  quiet,  till  the 
need,  for  the  time,  is  past.  I  suspect  that 
thou  in  thy  retirement  canst  hardly  realize 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  the  Hand  of  leading,  in 
the  busy  confusion,  and  yet  there  is  just  where 
I  feel  I  must  have  it,  if  I  would  be  myself 
preserved  or  be  of  much  real  service  to  others. 

FRIENDS'  fflTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  26,  1874. 

"  Not  Slothful  in  Business." — This 
stands  recorded  among  the  practical  duties 
enjoined  upon  the  early  Christians. 

Now,  however  much  we  may  disagree  in 
our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  "  Scriptures 
of  Truth  "  as  a  whole,  there  caii  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  the  social,  moral  and  relig- 
ious precepts  that  are  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament.  We  believe  every  reader  of  the 
Intelligencer  will  admit  their  intrinsic  merit, 
and  the  possibility  of  living  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements,  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  lessons  of  obedience  and  self-sac- 
rifice which  they  teach. 

The  precept  under  consideration  clearly 
points  to  the  propriety  of  engaging  in  any 
active  worldly  pursuit  that  does  not  conflict 
with  higher  duties.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  as  to  how  far  a  man  counting 
himself  a  friend  of  truth,  in  conducting  busi- 
ness, may  press  the  claims  that  it  has  upon  his 
time  and  energies;  for  its  limitations  are 
fairly  stated  in  the  exhortation  immediately 
following,  which  without  doubt  appears  in 
this  connexion  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
any  inordinate  devotion  to  secular  concerns, 


hence,  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord,' 
are  the  cog-wheels,  holding  back  the  hand 
that  under  the  warrant  the  Apostle  gives, 
might  reach  forth  after  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  to  the  neglect  of  those  spiritual 
wants  the  fulfilling  of  which  lift,  in  their 
measure,  out  of  the  domain  of  the  animal  in- 
stinct. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  wise  use  of  the  great 
boon  of  human  life  to  "  spend  and  be  spent " 
for  the  perishable  things  that,  though  good 
in  themselves  and  essential  to  the  v*^ ell-being 
of  the  whole  man,  are  yet  only  the  means  by 
which  is  maintained  his  connexion  with  the 
visible  creation,  and  the  growth  and  perfec- 
of  his  inner  life  secured^ 

It  would  seem  that,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
gift  of  seeing  into  the  distant  future  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  apostle  when  he  sat  down  to 
indite  this  Christian  exhortation.  Doubtless 
in  that  age  there  were  not  wanting  examples 
of  worldliness  and  greed  of  gain,  just  as  we 
see  among  the  disciples  of  to-day,  only  with 
this  difference  (and  it  is  very  marked),  the 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  then,  must 
bring  all  his  actions  and  aspirations  to  the 
touch  stone  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  stood 
between  him  and  it'^  precepts  must  be  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  There  could  not 
be  any  temporizing,  and  no  compromise. 
The  command  was,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  and  its  righteousness."/  Its  claims 
were  foremost — must  always  be  placed  in  front 
— after  came  the  addition  of  all  things  needful. 
Have  we  read  this  requirement  aright  ?  Are 
we  placing  the  things  that  pertain  to  our 
spiritual  life  in  the  fore-rank  to  which  they 
belong  ?  This  is  the  question  that  concerns 
us  more  than  we  have  been  willing  to  believe. 
If  we  make  the  best  things  "  subordinate, 
we  reverse  the  appointed  order.  Let  each 
inquire  at  the  Divine  oracle,  "  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us,"  what  are  the  "things" 
that  I  am  seeking  first  or  chiefly  ?  While  I 
claim  the  right  to  be  active  in  business,  am  I 
also  fanning  the  flame  of  spiritual  desire?  Is 
its  ray  so  clear  as  to  enable  me  to  discern 
between  the  very  ''joints  and  marrow  "  of  my 
business  transactions,  so  that  in  selling  I  may 
"  Serve  the  Lord  "  and  my  customer  with  the 
same  ardor  that  I  bestow  upon  myself?  and 
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in  buying,  or  trading,  or  whatever  engage- 
ment I  may  desire  or  be  induced  to  enter 
into,  it  may  be  done  equally  and  impartially, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  Divine  require- 
ment, which  is  the  glory  of  God  ?  Said  an 
inspired  writer,  "  If  judgment  begin  at  the 
house  of  God,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them 
that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  God  ?  "  This 
judgment  is  clearly  typified  in  the  action  of 
Jesus  when  he  drove  out  the  money-changers 
from  the  temple.  To  how  many,  who  claim 
a  part  in  the  regeneration,  does  this  thought 
of  judgment  come  when  the  hour  of  evening 
and  repose  gives  opportunity  for  reflecting 
upon  the  transactions  of  the  day  that  has  just 
past?  The  "scourge  of  small  cords"  must 
strike  home  to  the  very  quick  in  the  hearts  of 
some,  and  the  trembling  conscience  that  has 
weighed  itself  in  the  balance,  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  hide  from  the  rebukes  of  "  the  voice," 
must  stand  condemned  in  the  Divine  Pres- 
.ence. 

This  judgment!  Would  we  be  prepared 
to  meet  it,  let  us  seek  first — not  those  things 
that  will  smother  out  the  light  of  life  in  the 
soul,  but  choose  rather  the  sunshine  of  Divine 
favor  to  ornament  and  embellish  our  lives 
and  shed  its  lustre  upon  our  business  trans- 
actions and  our  social  and  religious  duties. 


DIED. 

BORTON.— On  the  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1874, 
•of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents, 
in  Norristown,  Harrj  W.  Borton,  son  of  John  T.  and 
Eebecca  A.  Borton,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age  ;  an 
iatelligent  and  niuch  beloved  youth, 

BORTON.— On  the  20th  of  Eighth  month,  1874, 
at  Norristown,  Pa,,  John  T.  Borton,  son  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  T.  Borton,  in  the  48tb  yejir  of  his  age  ; 
•a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

HOPPER.— On  the  15th  inst.,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Isaac  T.  Hopper,  son  ot  Edward  Hopper  and  the  late 
Anna  M.  Hopper,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

LUKENS.— On  the  first  of  Eighth  month,  near 
Maroa,  Illinois,  of  consumption,  Dr.  Edward  Lukens, 
son  of  the  late  Aaron  and  Anna  M.  Lukens;  a  raem- 
fber'of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 

SEARING.— On  the  3d  of  Eighth  month,  1874, 
•at  his  residence  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y., 
Leonard  Searing,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
'he  was,  when  in  health,  a  frequent  attender  of  our 
■meetings,  and  a  firm  advocate  of  its  principles.  He 
was  extensively  known  and  much  respected. 

WANZER.— On  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  1874,  at 
his  residence  in  Ledyard,  Cayugi  county,  N.  Y,  of 
,a  lingering  illness,  Eben^zer  L.  Wanzer,  in  the  79th 


year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  minister  of  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting, 

He  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed,  not  only  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  but  in  the  community  at 
large,  being  extensively  known,  ' 

WALTON.— On  the  15th  inst.,  J,  Edward  Walton, 
son  of  Edward  fl.  Walton,  of  this  city,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  LOWER  ENGADINE. 
No.  15. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  the  picturesque  Up- 
per Engadine  the  traveller  sees  plainly  why 
the  8witzer  loves  so  well  his  rugged  native 
land. 

There  are  fertile  plains  where  nature  is  far 
more  bountiful,  yields  tenfold  more  for  the 
labor  bestowed,  and  where  the  children  of  the 
Alps  may  find  homes  almost  for  the  asking  ; 
but  would  they  not  be  homesick  for  the  glo- 
ries of  the  mountains?  are  there  any  other 
vales  so  begemmed  with  lovely  flowers,  so 
vocal  with  the  music  of  the  cataract,  so  car- 
peted with  tender  green  ?  and  are  there  in 
other  lands  such  fairy  lakes  of  blue?  Then, 
there  is  a  friendly  and  brotherly  look  about 
the  villages  which  are  scattered  along  the 
river  banks,  and  I  doubt  if  the  ears  of  these 
patient,  laborious,  cheerful  people  are  ever 
tortured  by  allusions  to  the  "  lower  orders  " 
and  the  "mob."  They  live  in  a  pure  democ- 
racy, and  an  old  proverb  in  use  among  them 
is,  "  Next  to  God  and  the  sun,  the  poorest 
inhabitant  is  the  chief  magistrate."  AH  are 
educated,  all  are  entirely  courteous  and 
friendly  in  their  bearing,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  all  are  honorable  and  virtuous. 
This  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  whatever 
else  it  may  lack.  Even  the  hardy  cherry  and 
apple  tree  are  wanting,  and  the  pleasant 
fruits  of  the  summer  are  only  known  here  as 
the  abundance  of  Italy  finds  its  way  over  the 
mountain  passes. 

To  move  from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mo- 
ritz  to  Tarasp,  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  re- 
quires a  ride  of  five  hours,  and  the  diligence 
leaves  Samaden  (one  mile  beyond  u-*)  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly,  we 
say  farewell  to  the  pleasant  friends  (our  nine 
fellow-citiziens  from  Bangor,  Maine),  with 
whom  we  have  been  for  eighteen  days  domes 
ticated,  take  the  coupe  seats  in  the  coach,  and 
are  soon  on  our  way  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new.  It  is  the  very  noon  of  summer 
(Eighth  month  8th)  ;  the  sun  is  shining  bright 
and  the  air  is  scarcely  moving  at  all,  but  the 
temperature  is  like  that  of  one  of  our  brisk 
days  in  the  later  autumn,  and  we  fiiid  when 
the  gig  top  of  our  elevated  perch  is  pusiied 
back,  that  winter  clothing  with  cloaks  and 
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shawls  barely  suffices  to  keep  us  warm.  The 
descent  of  the  road,  which  follows  the  path- 
way of  the  river,  is  very  gradual,  and  the 
panorama  which  unfolds  before  us  is  of  varied 
interest,  and  hardly  diminishes  in  magnifi- 
cence as  we  proceed,  though  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley  is  universally  admitted  to  sur- 
pass the  lower.  The  town  of  Bevers,  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  curiously  indented  rocks,  is 
soon  passed,  and  we  note  with  interest  the 
ink- stained  appearance  of  some  of  the  clifis. 
Further  on  we  reach  the  town  of  Ponte,  where 
we  wait  almost  an  hour  for  the  Albula  post, 
which  here  makes  a  junction  with  the  line  on 
this  road.  This  is  an  old,  old  town,  with  a 
historic  castle  on  a  height  quite  near  at  hand, 
and  we  think  it  a  pleasure  to  descend  from 
the  coach  and  take  one  more  little  stroll  into 
the  tempting  meadows  before  we  pass  on  to 
see  them  no  more.  There  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Inn  at  this  place,  and  the  road  crosses 
from  the  right  to  the  left  bank.  On  the  east 
slope  of  the  hills  lies  Comporasto,  a  desolate- 
looking  place  enough,  away  up  above  the 
tree  line.  What  could  have  tempted  men  to 
build  their  habitations  on  so  bleak  a  spot? 
There  is  only  one  means  of  subsistence,  one 
would  think,  up  there,  and  that  is  the  green 
pasturage  that  consents  to  brave  the  cold 
when  coarser  and  seemingly  stronger  vegeta.- 
tion  sinks  disheartened.  The  clumsy  wooden 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  is  historic,  and 
we  read  that  "on  March  9,  1799,  the  Aus- 
trians  and  French,  on  the  frozen  surface  of 
snow  five  feet  deep,  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  bridge  for  six  hours."  It  is  also  said 
that  in  1499,  during  the  war  against  the 
Swiss,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  penetrated 
no  farther  up  this  valley  than  Ponte.  Lofty 
snow-capped  peaks  (over  10,000  feet)  are 
around  us,  and  distant  glaciers  glisten  in  the 
evening  sunbeams  ;  and  in  the  broad  mead- 
ows the  haymakers  are  yet  at  work,  tran- 
quilly, among  the  flowery  grass.  One  almost 
feels  like  protesting  against  mowing  down  I 
fragrant  and  radiant  flowers,  of  every  hue, 
tossing  them  about  with  the  great  wooden 
forks,  raking  them  up  in  rows,  tying  them  up 
in  sheets,  and  calling  them  hay.  Surely  the 
milk  and  cream,  the  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  kine  that  feed  on  this  poetic  food  must 
have  a  fragrance  and  flavor  all  their  own. 

But  the  Albula  post  has  come,  and  we  are 
ready  to  move  onward  from  Ponte,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  now  turbid  Inn,  polluted  by 
the  ingress  of  milky  glacial  torrents.  Soon 
we  reach  Madulein,  where  we  cross  again  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Here,  on  a  mod- 
erate eminence,  rise  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Guardavall,  erected  to  "guard  the  valley," as 
its  name  indicates,  by  Bishop  Volkard,  in  the 


thirteenth  century.*  We  cannot  take  time 
to  ascend  the  height  and  see  what  will  be  re- 
vealed from  the  castle  walls,  but  rattle  on- 
ward over  the  little  cobble-stones,  and  onward 
over  the  excellent,  smooth,  solid  road,  down' 
the  valley.  Though  we  are  yet  more  thaa 
5000  feet  high,  some  traces  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  are  seen — there  are  little  fields  of 
rye  and  of  oats  growing  golden  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  southern  slopes,  and  potatoes 
coming  into  bloom  on  the  terraces  nearest  the 
river.  And  now  we  enter  the  village  of  Zuz,. 
dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  old  tower,  said 
to  have  once  been  a  part  of  the  ancient,  resi- 
dence of  the  Plantas.  The  Plantas  are  a 
family  who  have  for  several  centuries  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  Engadine,  and 
are  yet  highly  respected  as  honorable,  enter- 
prising and  public-spirited  citizens. 

Next  we  pass  through  Scanfs,  where  again 
a  bridge  crosses  the  Inn,  Just  below  Scanfs 
the  picturesque  Val  Casanna  opens  to  ther 
southeast,  naeraorable  as  the  scene  of  a  cam- 
paign of  the  French  against  the  Austrians  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  "  Nearly  opposite 
opens  the  Val  Sulsanna,  with  its  rugged  bri- 
dle path  to  the  Scaletta  Pass  and  to  Davos. 
Then,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  road 
continues  in  the  dark  depths  of  a  narrow 
wooded  gorge,  until  at  length,  near  Bruil,  a. 
bridge  crosses  a  brook  which  emerges  from  a 

^"A  severe  and  cruel  governor  ruled  in  thisxastle- 
longf  ago,  who  wearied  and  provoked  the  people  till 
he  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  wrath.  He- 
demanded  the  youthful  daughter  of  a  beloved  and' 
respected  citizen  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  sent 
his  man-at-arms  to  take  possession  of  the  maiden. 
The  grieved  and  insulted  father  replied,  "Tell  your 
good  master  to-morrow,  early,  T  will  conduct  my 
daughter  in  person  to  the  castle."  Then  the  ta  her 
hastened  to  announce  the  wrong  from  house  to 
house,  and  anxiety  for  his  beloved  child  filled  his. 
words  and  manner  with  eloquence,  enkindling  his 
friends  to  perform  a  deed  of  boldness,  that  the  honor 
of  his  family  raight  .be  preserved  and  protected  as 
their  most  sacred  right.  Early  the  next  morning, 
the  father  walked  beside  his  daughter,  dressed  as- 
for  a  wedding  festivity,  towards  the  castle.  His 
friends  also,  in  festive  dress,  accompanied  them  as 
a  wedding  procession.  When  the  Castellan  saw 
the  procession  approach,  he  hastened  towards  his 
supposed  victim.  As  he  was  about  to  clasp  the 
maiden  in  his  arras,  the  father  plunged  a  dagger  iri! 
his  heart,  rushed  with  his  friends  into  the  rastle, 
smote  do'vn  the  bewildered  guards,  and  summoned 
the  people,  who,  fully  armed,  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  neighborhood  to  await  the  signal. 
Soon  the  flames  crackled  over  the  tyrant's  nest,  and 
the  ruiued  walls,  never  to  be  rebuilt,  were  no  longer 
a  terror  to  the  land.  This  is  the  tradition  of  the 
destruction  of  Guardaval,  and  it  exemplifies  the 
ancient  character  of  the  people  of  the  Engadine — 
still  illustrated,  in  a  more  peaceful  way,  in  these 
better  days,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorest  cot- 
tage— an  unconquerable  independence,  creating  a. 
jealous  defence  against  every  inroad  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  family  life, — Papon's  Engadin. 
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Jeep  ravine,  and  here  we  pass  from  the  Upper 
0  the  Lower  Eogadine. 
I '  Over  the  gently-graded  road,  we  have  de- 
icended  about  one  thousand  feet,  and  as  we 
ire  now  in  a  milder  climate,  the  fertile  valley 
3  cultivated  in  many  places.    Lofty  snow- 
•oofed  mountains  are  yet  around  us,  and  the 
videned,  undulating  valley  is  not  less  fair 
han  the  loftier  region  we  have  left  behind, 
j  The  town  of  Zeinetz  presents  a  strange,  sad 
pectacle.     A  village  of  considerable  size, 
|;ituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Spol,  with 
he  Inn,  is  here  lying  in  ruins.    The  ancient 
vails,  three,  four,  or  even  five  feet  thick,  re- 
nain,  blackened  and  crumbling,  as  if  some 
•uthless  conqueror  had  passed  by  with  fire 
imd  sword — the  whole  town  was  burned  about 
!wo  years  ago,  and  a  new  Zeinetz  is  rising 
ijradually  around  the  desolation.    The  old 
ihurch,  and  the  towers  of  the  town,  which 
brmerly  belonged  to  the  families  of  Planta, 
\iVildenberg  and  Mohr  being  a  little  apart  on 
m  eminence,  are  yet  standing,"  and  the  abund- 
mt  material  which  the  burned  town  yields, 
upplies  the  builders,  who  are  building  larger 
md  better  ventilated  houses,  with  ampler 
paces  between  them.    The  villages  of  the 
Lower  Engadine  bear  more  signs   of  age 
md  decay  than  those  of  the  loftier  land 
ve   have  just   left.    The  walls  are  often 
iracked  and  ponderous  arches  are  upheld 
n  their  crumbling  decay  by  wooden  sup- 
)orts,  and  there  is  a  general  flavor  of  hoar 
mtiquity  in  most  of  the  towns.    Our  guide 
)ook  continually  hints  that  the  noble  peaks 
md  ridges  which  seem  to  hold  the  valley  in 
1.  vast  embrace,  command  magnificent  pros- 
)ects,  and  we  are  recommended  to  scale  the 
tern  heights  and  see  the  glorious  Alpine 
ands  more  at  wholesale.    But  I  believe  one 
idmires  greatness  more  enthusiastically,  gaz- 
ng  upward  from  the  vale  below,  than  when 
he  loftiest  summits  are  scaled.    Many  a 
)right  illusion  vanishes  as  we  draw  too  near, 
md  it  is  better  not   to   aspire  too  madly 
owards  the  shining  pinnacles.    And  so  we 
ling  away  ambition — by  which  sin  fell  the 
mgels. 

The  right  bank  of  the  river  now  becomes 
►recipitous  and  aflTords  few  sites  for  villages, 
mt  on  pleasant  eminences  on  the  left  bank 
,re  the  very  ancient  towns  of  Laven,  Guarda 
,nd  Ardetz,  said  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin, 
,nd  to  have  been  founded  more  than  500 
ears  B.  C.  by  Boman  colonists,  who  here 
ook  refuge  from  the  Gauls,  and  were  the  first 
ivilized  inhabitants  of  the  Engadine.  What 
ales  of  heroic  endurance  and  of  high  en- 
eavor  might  not  these  ruined  towers  and 
astles  tell.  For  the  sake  of  liberty  they 
ame — these  Roman  exiles — to  the  rugged 
^alley  guarded  by  stern  glacial  mountains. 


exchanging  the  softness  and  luxuriousnees 
of  the  fairest  of  lands  for  a  fierce  conflict 
with  nature  in  order  to  rend  from  her  a  sub- 
sistence in  an  alpine  fastness  of  her  own 
building. 

But  the  night  has  come,  and  our  destina- 
tion is  not  yet  reached.     All  the  rest  is  mys- 
tery.   We  hear  indeed  the  impetuous  raving 
of  the  Inn  far  below  us,  and  we  can  almost 
feel  the  intense  darkness  in  which  the  precip- 
itous heights  envelop  the  road.     The  coach 
has  now  but  two  passengers,  and  it  speeds  on- 
ward with  renewed  energy.      Now   if  our 
steeds  should  have  a  sudden  scare,  and  be- 
come desperately  afraid  of  that  which  is  high, 
nobody  would  ever  know  what  had  become 
of  us,  for  the  fierce  river  would  tell  no  tales 
of  hapless  coach  o'erturned,  and  of  American 
travellers  sent  onward  by  relentless  fate  to- 
ward the  dark,  roiling  Danube,  and  vast  sea 
beyond.     But  we  fear  not,  and  rather  enjoy 
the  mysterious  shadows  which  rest  the  aching 
vision,  and  give  the   imagination  full  lib- 
erty to  people  the  darkness  with  such  forms; 
as  it  will.    It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  regret 
that  we  cannot  see,  in  passing,  the  handsome 
Castle  of  Tarasp,  now  the  property  of  one  of 
the  Plantas,  and  once  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  governors.     There  are  not  even, 
stars  to-night  to  lighten  the  way,  and  when 
-we  come  in  sight,  at  last,  of  the  great,  large 
building  of  the  Baths  of  Tarasp,  all  bril- 
liantly lighted,  and  looking  most  hospitably 
inviting  to  the  lonely  wanderers  of  the  night,, 
we  feel  quite  triumphant.     We  drive  up  to 
the  imposing  doorway,  and  courteous,  English- 
speaking   cfiicials,   bearing   lanterns,  open 
the  door  of  the  coach.     But,  to  our  request 
for  rooms,  we  are  dismayed  to  hear  that  they 
have  not  one  in  all  their  great  house  remain- 
ing, and  that  we  will  have  to  pass  on  to 
Schuls,  twenty  minutes  further,  where  the 
Hotel  Belvedere  would  receive  us  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  rooms  would  be  likely  to  be  va- 
cated at  the  Baths.     And  so  once  more  into 
the  darkness,  up  hill  and  down,  and  Hotel 
Belvedere  opens  its  doors  for  us.    We  enter 
therein,  and  find  rest.  We  waken  in  the  town 
of  Schuls,  and  find  ourselves  again  vis  a  vis- 
with  imposing  peaks  of  snow,  with  smoothly- 
rounded  foot  hills  and  pleasant  intervales. 
The  Belvedere  is  a  sort  of  dependence  to  the 
Tarasp  Bad,  and  sends  an  omnibus  to  convey 
its  guests  to  the  Baths  at  regular  times  every 
day,  so  that  persons  desiring  to  try  the  cur- 
ative effects  of  the  waters  may  do  it  here  al- 
most as  well  as  at  the  Curehouse.     This  es- 
tablishment has  been  in  existence  since  18()4^ 
and  is  now  a  place  of  popular  resort,  both 
on  account  of  the  pleasant  situation  and  the 
curative  properties  of  the  mineral  springs. 
The  villages  of  Schuls  and  Tarasp,  on  the- 
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territory  of  which  the  springs  rise,  are  elevated 
from  4,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
-are  only  nine  miles  from  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier. Owing  to  the  less  elevation,  we  have  here 
a  warmer  climate  than  in  the  Upper  Enga- 
dine,  though  it  is  still  abundantly  cool  for 
comfort,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  noonday  sun- 
shine. Mountain  peaks,  truly  majestic,  sur- 
round a  valley  which  widens  out  in  a  circu- 
lar form,  through  which  the  impetuous  Inn 
dows.  The  vegetation  is  much  richer  here 
than  in  the  upper  valley,  and  rye,  flax  and 
some  of  the  hardier  fruits  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  flora,  too,  is  rich  and  lux- 
uriant, indicating  a  mild  climate.  This  higher 
temperature  is  ascribad  partly  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valle}^,  which  is  such  as  almost  en- 
tirely to  exclude  the  North  and  the  Northeast 
■winds,  while  the  Southeast  and  Northwest 
predomhiate.  Spring  opens  and  the  snow 
melts  ir;  this  valley  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  visitors  commence  to  arrive  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  may  remain  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, which  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
genial  and  constant  weather. 

The  two  springs  used  for  drinking  at  Tarasp 
are  named  after  the  two  native  saints,  Lucius 
and  Emeritus.  The  water  is  clear,  sparkling, 
and,  if  taken  fresh,  of  a  piquant  taste  ;  but  if 
lei't  standing,  or  if  the  carbonic  acid  is  made 
to  escape  by  warming  the  water,  it  has  an  in- 
tense alkaline  saline  taste.  It  contains  car- 
bonates of  lime,  magnesia  and  soda,  and  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sulphates  of  soda 
and  of  potash.  Then,  too,  there  are  minute 
poi'tions  of  other  substances,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  assist  in  the  cure  of  the  great  vari- 
ety of  ailments  which  afflict  the  crowd  of 
people  which  flock  here.  The  Bath  House, 
a  large  and  handsome  hotel  at  the  springs, 
the  Hotel  Belvedere,  atSchuls,  and  the  houses 
at  the  neighboring  little  town  of  Vulpera,  on 
the  heights  above,  are  thronged  with  visitors 
■seeking  either  pleasure  or  health,  or  both 
combined. 

It  is  amusing  and  profitable  to  visit  the 
springs  at  the  early  hour  of  six,  and  see  the 
people  come  to  take  tbe  prescribed  draught 
from  the  bubbling  fount.  S^me  have  come 
<3own  from  Vulpera,  and  some  from  Schuls, 
and  many  of  the  company  have  taken  up 
their  abode  close  by  the  healing  waters.  All 
<iomQ  pouring  into  the  rude  building,  where 
a  little  apparatus  for  heating  the  draught  is 
provided.  Two  attendants,  with  ladles,  stand 
behind  a  long  counter,  and  from  sl  basin  of 
the  precious  waters  fill  the  glasses  of  the 
health  seekers  as  many  times  as  they  choose. 
Some  add  hot  milk,  to  the  draught,  others  set 
their  glasses  in  the  hot  water  till  the  chill  is 
taken  off,  and  others  drink  it  icy  cold,  as  it 
€ome3  from  the  earth.    After  swallowing  one 
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glass,  the  custom  is  to  take  a  promenade  along 
a  charming  pathway,  which  has  been  made  . 
on  the  river  bank,  and  then  return  and  take  ^j,r 
another.    The  same  process  is  repeated  as 
many  times  as  is  believed  needful ;  everybody  ^^jj;,- 
is  merry  and  genial ;  pleasant  greetings  are  y^^,^ 
interchanged,  and  the  sun  comes  smiling  over  ^^^ly  i 
the  mountain-tops  on  the  scene.     Here  are  ^g^jj: 
many  nationalities;   the  French,  English, 
German,  Italian,  Swiss  and  Russian  people, 
are  all  represented.    Here  comes  a  Tyrolese, 
with  a  curious  and  picturesque  costume,  not 
too  clean.  He  has  a  broad  brimmed  hat  with 
a  peaked  crown,  a  funny  little  jacket  faced 
with  red,  a  sort  of  woolen  breast-plate  of  green 
stufi^".  a  broad  belt  of  leather,  small  clothes, 
and  blue  stockings,  which  do  not  meet  the 
nether  garment  by  several  inches.  Rugged, 
burly  Germans,  stalwart  Russians,  blue-eyed, 
brown-haired,  and  mighty  like  their  empire  ; 
courteous,  graceful  Italians,  polite  French- 
men, and  women  of  all  lands,  pass  and  repass 
on  the  ample,  promenade  hewn  from  the 
mountain-side. 

No  wonder  the  people  get  better  of  their 
morbid  maladies  under  this  treatment.  They 
are  hurried  out  of  their  beds  at  the  cool  and 
fragrant  hour  of  the  dawning,  and  take  a 
brisk  ride  or  walk  to  the  spring,  salute  their 
neighbors  cheerily,  take  the  sparkling  saline 
draught,  walk  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  take 
another  glass  of  the  famous  elixir,  rest  a  lit- 
tle, and  then  go  to  a  breakfast  of  bread,  honey 
and  coffee,  without  any  butter  or  meat,  with 
a  keen  appetite.  A  good  and  varied  dinner 
is  served  at  half-past  twelve,  and  a  substan- 
tial German  supper,  without  tea,  coffee  or 
butter,  at  half-past  seven.  Patients  are  sup- 
posed to  bathe  in  the  healing  waters  every 
day,  and  to  take  vigorous  mountain  walks 
whenever  the  weather  permits  ;  and  so  there 
Cometh  wholesome  fatigue,  refreshing  sleep, 
and  a  general  revival  of  the  powers.  We  are 
gravely  assured  that  the  unduly  fat  become 
lighter  in  weight,  and  that  the  emaciated  re- 
cover flesh  ;  that  all  manner  of  catarrhs  van- 
ish away,  and  that  gout  ceases  to  torment  the 
wine-bibber  and  gourmand. 

As  we  loiter  along  the  promenade,  taking 
note  of  the  glacial  river  roaring  by,  of  the 
cosmopolitan  crowd  of  early  walkers,  of  the 
stately  hotel  over  the  bridge  and  of  the  tow- 
ering mountains  whose  sides  and  summits  are 
shrouded  in  lingering  mists,  a  sudden  ambition 
seizes  us  to  mount  the  zigzag  road  which  scales 
the  almost  perpendicular  height  above  us,  on 
which  sits  the  little  town  of  Vulpera,  dedi- 
cated to  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  So  up 
we  go,  and  up,  and  up,  for  about  a  half-hour, 
when  we  reach  the  plateau  on  which  Vulpera 
is  perched.  Here  is  a  fine  extended  view  of 
the  mountains,  plenty  of  sunshine,    a  free 
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nountain  breeze,  an  expanse  of  flowery  green 
urf,  and  a  group  of  hotels  and  pensions  for 
he  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  wan- 
erer.  Yes !  it  is  a  goodly  place,  fair  to  look 
ipon,  pleasant  for  a  resting  place,  and  con- 
enienc  to  the  fountain  of  health  in  the  vale 
)elow,  but  we  will  only  say,  Hail !  and  Fare- 
Ivell  I  to  Vulpera,  and  paes  onward  towards 
he  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  country,  instead  of  being  a  perfectly 
evel  river  valley  with  mountains  rising  ab- 
uptly  on  either  hand  as  that  of  the  Upper 
nn,  is  a  succession  of  well-marked  terraces, 
ordered  with  rounded  fir-clad  foot  hills 
vhich  form  a  foreground  to  the  lofty,  rocky 
)eaks,  which,  with  their  snowy  summits,  rise 
najestic  against  the  blue  sky.  The  gardens 
re  gay  with  flowers  and  rich  with  fruits, 
ooking  very  much  like  June  in  our  country. 
The  cherry  trees  are  laden  with  fruit,  and  the 
ose  bushes  are  crowded  with  bloom,  and  the 
irray  of  marigolds  is  gorgeous  indeed.  There 
re  sweet  williams  without  number,  geraniums, 
♦etunias,  poppies  and  coreopsis,  keeping  one 
nother  in  countenance  ;  dahlias  getting  them- 
Ives  ready  for  an  autumn  display,  when 
e  pears  shall  have  gathered  sweetness  and 
ichness  from  the  Alpine  air,  and  are  ready 
J  0  keep  them  company.    A  little  forest  of 

fiignonnettes  sets  an  example  of  soberness 
nd  fragrance,  while  that  honest  gilliflower 
ooks  like  an  old-fashioned  English  matron, 
i^ortulaccas,  phloxes,  and  snap-dragons  have 
ach  a  corner  of  the  well-ordered  garden,  and 
.  well  laden  plum  tree  shows  evidence  that  its 
ummer's  work  will  not  be  in  vain.  All  this 
>ounty  of  nature,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
toured  out  in  a  mountain  land,  nearly  4,000 
eet  high  and  within  sight  of  perpetual  snows. 
?he  sunbeams  must  have  a  peculiar  energy, 
or  the  air  is  cool  and  we  have  to  cling  to 
hick  garments  still.  Frequently  the  rain- 
torm  of  the  valley  is  the  snow-storm  on  the 
lilis,  and  the  mountains  are  robed  in  a  sheet 
f  white  which  disappears  slowly  before  the 
vsLYm  rays. 

Taking  a  little  botanizing  walk  along  the 
»rookside  and  through  the  pasture  land,  it  is 
'ery  easy  to  fill  the  vasculum  with  floral 
reasures  which  are  quite  new  to  us.  I  was 
7ell  laden  with  spoil  last  evening,  and  just 
;ave  one  last  lingeriEg  look  over  a  bridge  to 
he  rocky  bank  of  the  Inn,  when  a  bed  of 
lowers  of  ethereal  delicacy  tempted  me  to 
lamber  down  to  gather  them.  I  was  delighted 
0  find  the  little  fumitory  (locally  termed 
ady  in  the  green  in  our  old  garden)  flourish- 
og  luxuriantly,  and  making  a  large  soft  circle 
Jl  its  own.  I  plucked  it,  for  it  was  suggestive 
•f  pleasant  memories,  and  now  it  decorates 
he  table  at  which  I  write,  and  keeps  com- 
)any  with  a  beautiful  cluster  of  pink  yarrow 


and  barberry  berries  just  entering  the  pink 
stage  of  their  existence.  Who  would  have- 
imagined  that  this  humble  little  denizen  of 
our  old  gardens  could  boast  such  a  lofty 
origin.  S.  R. 

Eighth  month  lAth,  1874. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

We  have  already  been  told  that  much  of 
the  Alleghanies  is  still  in  woods,  but  in 
the  part  of  which  we  now  speak  (southern 
Pennsylvania)  there  are  a  number  ofsmall,  log 
houses  scattered  through  the  woods,  with  lit- 
tle openings  around  them  where  the  moun- 
taineers dwell  in  true  pioneer  fashion. 

Some  of  these  people  are  hard-working, 
honest  men  and  women,  who  have  come  here 
because  a  home  could  be  procured  for  les& 
money  than  elsewhere,  and  they  find,  per- 
haps, more  of  the  comforts  than  the  luxuries^ 
of  life,  though  neither  are  enjoyed  to  the  full 
extent ;  in  summer,  however,  they  have  pas- 
ture for  their  cattle  in  abundance,  also  the 
most  refreshing  springs  of  water,  all  free  of 
expense,  and  with  a  flourishing  garden  around 
their  humble  dwelling,  it  has  something  of 
the  look  of  home ;  but  in  winter  the  snow 
falls  deep,  and  continues  long,  and  having  no- 
stores,  mills,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  they 
are  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  valleys  for 
nearly  aJl  their  comforts;  this  is  hard  work 
for  them,  but  notwithstanding  their  laborious 
life  they  are  generally  a  strong,  healthy  peo- 
ple. 

The  scenery  in  some  parts  of  the  mountains^ 
is  exceedingly  grand  ;  one  stream  of  water 
called  Clear  Shade,  is  particularly  beautiful ; 
it  flows  through  a  dense  forest,  while  on 
either  side,  the  Rhododendron  maximum  (great 
laurel)  grows  in  luxuriance,  bending  over 
the  stream,  almost  forming  a  canopy,  while 
the  waters,  clear  and  cold  throughout  the 
year,  flowing  over  the  moss-covered  rocks 
through  the  dark  shade,  is  surely  one  of 
"  Nature's  master-pieces." 

Scientists  would  find  much  of  interest  here, 
both  in  botany  and  geology,  and  we  hope 
that  Professor  Leslie,  our  State  geologist,  will 
give  us  something  on  these  subjects,  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  all  over 
the  State,  and  who  ought  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rocks,  plants  and  animals  around 
them,  can  read  and  understand  and  apply. 

But  though  we  find  much  in  the  scenery  of 
the  mountains  that  is  instructive  and  inter- 
esting to  visitors,  yet  if  the  boys  and  girls 
could  see  the  privations  that  the  children  here 
have  to  undergo,  their  little  hearts  would^ 
perhaps,  often  swell  with  thankfulness  for  the 
many  comforts  with  which  their  own  homes 
are  surrounded.  S.  B. 
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AN  AUGUST  DAY. 

AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

All  day  the  mists  have  draped  the  mountam  sides, 
And  thickened  in  the  valleys,  while  the  sun 

Shorn  of  its  glory,  like  a  spectre  glides 

Through  the  still  air  with  aspect  drear  and  dun  ; 

The  wind  hath  folded  its  light  wings,  and  lies 

Sleeping  beneath  these  sad  and  sultry  skies. 

Behicd  the  shrouded  hills  a  lurid  light 

Streams  far  and  wide,  as  if  beyond  them  lay 

A  smouldering  fire  hid  from  our  mortal  sight, 
But  mocking  the  pale  glories  of  the  day  ; 

While  not  a  shadow  on  the  landscape  lies, 

IS^or  songs  of  birds  from  field  and  thicket  rise. 

To  those  who  love  thee,  Nature,  every  change 

Hath  charm  and  meaniug.    Heaven's  unclouded 
blue,  ~ 

Flocks  of  white  clouds  that  through  the  ether  range, 

Forever  changing  and  forever  new  : 
What  blissful  ministries  have  these  to  souls 
Too  often  stranded  on  life's  dreary  shoals. 

Thanks  for  all  beauty  1    For  the  sun  and  shade. 
For  hill  and  valley;  wayside  flower  and  stream, 

For  the  sweet  silence  of  the  woodland  glade. 

Young    morning's    radiance,    evening's  part'ng 
gleam  ; 

And  all  that  from  exhaustless  bounty  flows 
'To  brighten  life  from  dawning  to  its  close. 

H.  J.  L. 


THE  HEART  IN  TUNE. 

'Be  the  heart  in  tune  within, 

All  without  runs  smooth  and  even, 
And  earth's  objects  seem  to  win 

Something  of  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Clouds  from  off  our  sky  are  flown  ; 

All  grows  bright  around  and  o'er  us  ; 
Life  acquires  a  loftier  tone  ; 

Hope  then  dances  light  before  us  ; 

Music  comes  in  every  gale  ; 

Flowers  in  all  our  paths  are  blowing  : 
Prosperous  winds  fill  every  sail ; 

Tides  are  ever  fair  and  flowing  ; 
Time  adds  feathf  rs  to  his  wing; 

Grief  of  haif  his  load  is  lightened  ; 
.Life's  distresses  lose  their  sting, 

And  its  every  joy  is  heightened. 

Then  the  waste,  where'er  we  roam, 

Gushes  Willi  refreshiag  fountains; 
Then  between  us  and  our  home 

Ope  the  seas,  and  sink  the  mountains 
Faith  is  strong,  and  views  are  clear  ; 

Foes  or  fears  no  more  confound  us  : 
Ministering  angels  near. 

And  an  Eden  opening  round  us  ; 

Nature  through  her  wide  domain 

Q  lits  her  air  of  ruitied  sadness, 
.Kindles  into  smiles  again, 

Wakes  anew  to  sor.g  and  gladness  ; 
God  amid  His  works  appears, 

Calls  His  creatures  to  adore  Him  ; 
.And  this  world  of  sin  and  tears 

Blossoms  as  the  rose  befo:e  Him. 

If  His  gospel  then  be  heard. 

Soon  the  inmost  soul  it  reaches  ; 

<God  speaks  home  in  every  word, 
Christ  again  in  person  teaches 


Every  promise  is  applied, 

Power  to  every  precept  given. 
And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride 

Point  and  woo  us  on  to  heaven. 

Prayer  and  praise  are  easy  then. 

From  the  soul  spontaneous  flowing; 
And  with  love  to  God  and  men 

Tenderly  the  heart  is  glowing. 
All  our  duties  lighter  grow  ; 

Pleasant  seems  the  meanest  station  ; 
And  from  light  to  light  we  go 

To  the  fulness  of  salvation. 

Be  our  spirits  ever  such  ! 

Tuned  into  harmonious  meetness, 
Till  their  chords  to  every  touch 

Answer  in  some  tone  of  sweetness  ; 
Quickened  by  celestial  grace, 

Purified  of  earthly  leaven. 
Shining,  like  the  Prophet's  face. 

With  a  glory  caught  from  heaven. 

II.  F.  Lyte. 


DULL  SCHOLARS. 

We  coDfess  to  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
the  class  of  pupils  included  under  the  cap- 
tion of  this  article.  It  is  a  fellow-feeling, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  none  the  less  sincere  for 
that  reason.  Dull  scholars  are  a  class  in 
whose  behalf  somebody  should  "  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege."  Thsy  are  not  in  favor 
with  the  present  generation  of  teachers, — are 
not,  therefore,  most  likely  to  have  justice 
done  them.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
their  case  is  a  hard  one.  They  have  more 
than  their  share  of  the  hard  usage  which  the 
rising  generation  of  American  sovereigns  is 
called  upon  to  endure;  they  have,  in  a  meas- 
ure, lost  caste  with  the  prolfession  of  teachers 
and  are  under  a  cloud.  Now,  it  is  bad  enough 
for  a  pupil  to  be  sluggish,  without  being  told 
of  it  continually,  and  called  a  blockhead  in 
the  presence  of  class  or  school.  Such  pupils 
have  feeling,  if  not  brilliancy  of  intellect, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  conduce  to  their  com- 
fort or  improvement  to  have  their  deficien 
cies  held  up  to  them  as  a  matter  of  reproach. 
In  truth,  the  great  majority  of  dull  scholars, 
so  called,  are  simply  those  whose  perceptions 
are  not  rapid,  whose  intellects  are  slow  in  their 
operations,  and  who  cannot  readily  take  in 
and  grasp  a  question  in  all  its  various  bear- 
ings and  relations  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  they  are  a  hopeless  class,  or  thai 
they  are  not  worth  caring  for.  Mind  is  nol 
a  matter  of  quantity,  and  with  this  class  oi 
pupils  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  ability 
as  of  readiness.  Of  course,  we  are  not  speak 
ing  of  those  whose  manifest  natural  deficien- 
cies entitle  them  to  be  included  under  an  en 
tirely  different  class.  By  the  term  "  duli 
scholars  "  we  mean  neither  idiots  nor  imbe- 
ciles;  we  mean  simply  dull  scholars.  Andi 
dull  scholars,  though  dull,  are  not  minus 
quantities.    Generally  speaking,  they  hav( 
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capabilities  for  more  than  respectable  achieve- 
ments, if  they  can  have  time  for  development. 
Many  distinguished  scholars,  and  men  of 
attainments  and  solid  worth,  have  in  their 
youth  been  characterized  by  this  same  slug- 
gishness of  mind,  and  have  been  kicked  and 
cuffed  by  their  teachers,  and  branded  by  such 
epithets  as  dolts,  numskulls,  dullards,  sim- 
pletons and  dunces.  If  the  petulance  and 
impatience  of  the  teachers  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Liebig  had  decided  the  destinies  of  their 
pupils,  English  literature  and  the  science  of 
chemistry  would  have  lost  two  of  their  bright- 
est lights  in  modern  times. 

In  our  schools,  as  in  society,  that  which 
shines  and  glitters  is  too  apt  to  be  the  object 
of  undue  admiration,  and  to  receive  more 
attention  than  it  deserves.  The  pupil  of 
ready  memory,  of  easy  address  and  general 
precocity,  is  too  often  the  idol  of  the  school, 
of  teacher  and  fellow-pupils.  Teachers  pride 
themselves  in  having  such  pupils  in  their 
schools,  and  are,  of  course,  inclined  to  pet 
and  praise  them,  thereby  losing  their  sympa- 
thy for  pupils  of  the  opposite  qualities,  and 
acquiring  and  often  exhibiting  a  disrelish  for 
the  labor  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
management  of  those  whose  claims  upon  their 
teachers  could  never  be  ignored.  That  teach- 
-ers  should  enjoy  brilliant  pupils  is  not  strange ; 
but  that  they  should  neglect  dull  pupils,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  share  of  instruction  and 
attention,  is  not  creditable  to  their  sense  of 
justice  or  to  their  interpretation  of  the  teach- 
er's duty.  Fairness  to  all  in  a  school  means 
attention  and  help  bestowed  upon  that  school 
according  to  the  wants  of  its  several  members. 
Precocious  pupils  of  brilliant  parts  need  but 
little  assistance ;  for.  the  most  part  they  are 
able  to  go  alone.  But  the  weak  and  the  timid 
need  assistance  and  encouragement.  Those 
pupils  who  are  conscious  that  their  minds  are 
more  or  less  sluggish  should  never  be  allowed 
to  suspect  that  they  are  a  burden  to  their 
teachers,  or  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
background  on  account  of  their  inferiority. 
Teachers  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  notewor- 
thy fact  that  dull  scholars  are  not  to  blame 
for  their  dullness  any  more  than  they  are  for 
the  color  of  their  hair.  A  teacher  who  should 
treat  his  pupils  according  to  their  stature,  fa- 
voring those  who  are  tall,  and  neglecting  and 
snubbing  those  who  are  short,  would  act  upon 
a  principle  not  greatly  different  from  that 
which  seems  to  influence  those  who  exhibit 
such  marked  partiality  for  good  scholars,  and 
such  noticeable  dislike  and  neglect  for  those 
I  who  are  dull. 

The  question  of  likes  and  dislikes  is  too 
prominent  in  our  schools.  If  the  schools  are 
to  be  managed  to  gratify  the  personal  whims 
of  capricious "  teachers,  the  rights  of  pupils 


may  as  well  be  counted  out  of  the  case.  But 
if  teachers  are  to  be  employed  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain well -understood  work  for  the  people,  then 
teachers  should,  before  making  an  engage- 
ment, ascertain  what  that  work  is,  and  then 
ask  themselves  if  their  sense  of  duty,  their 
sense  of  loyalty  to  their  employers,  can  be 
relied  upon  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
that  work. 

The  silly  remark  is  often  made  by  persons 
that  they  should  like  to  teach  a  school  of 
picked  pupils,  all  of  that  type  known  as  bril- 
liant scholars.  Such  remarks  do  little  credit 
to  those  who  make  them,  and,  in  justice  to 
the  profession,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  they 
are  most  frequently  made  by  those  who  have 
little  or  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  whose 
appreciation  of  its  duties  and  success  in  its 
work  entitle  their  opinion  to  but  little  consid- 
eration. It  is  upon  dull  pupils  that  the 
teacher  of  ability  and  resources  can  best  show 
his  power;  and  we  may  further  add,  it  is  in 
classes  and  schools  where  there  is  a  variety 
of  talent,  some  quick  and  some  slow,  some 
brilliant  and  some  dull,  that  teaching  is  most 
enjoyable.  To  teach  a  class  of  pupils  all  re- 
markably bright,  would  be  like  making  a 
meal  entirely  of  custards.  That  child  best 
enjoys  coasting  down  the  hill  who  is  obliged 
to  carry  the  sled  up  the  hill  al>o. 

It  certainly  behooves  teachers  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  dull  scholars.  They 
are  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  often  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  that  education  to  which 
every  child  has  a  right.  The  blame  does  not, 
probably,  all  belong  to  teachers;  but  so  far 
as  it  does  pertain  to  them,  they  should,  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  pu- 
pils concerned,  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all. 
In  the  classification  of  the  school,  in  the  pro- 
motions, and  in  the  recitation  work,  let  all  be 
treated  with  a  due  regard  to  their  rights,  and 
let  all  have  a  fair  chance. 

It  is  probably  true  that  our  schools  are  too 
often  managed  with  reference  to  a  system 
that  is  theoretical  and  artificial.  There  should 
be  system  in  our  schools,  and  the  schools 
should  be  conducted  according  to  a  well-de- 
vised system  ;  but  that  system  should  be  a 
judicious  adaptation  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion at  command  to  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, having,  of  course,  especial  regard  to  any 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
teacher's  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has  its 
trials  and  vexations ;  but  it  has  its  pleasures 
also.  The  consciousness  of  doing  good  to 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  their  care ;  of 
helping  those  who  need  help ;  of  cheering 
the  downcast;  of  helping  to  make  the  light 
shine  upon  the  path  of  those  whose  life  is 
not  always  a  sunny  one — these  are  among  tlie 
many  encouragements  for  the  faithful  teacher. 
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WHAT  ALCOHOL  WILL  DO. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  alcohol,  regularly  applied  to  a 
thrifty  farmer's  stomach,  will  remove  the 
boards  from  the  fence,  let  the  cattle  into  his 
crops,  kill  his  fruit  trees,  mortgage  his  farm, 
and  sow  his  fields  with  wild  oats  and  thistles. 
It  will  take  the  paint  off  his  building,  break 
the  glass  out  of  the  windows  and  till  them 
with  rags.  It  will  take  the  gloss  from  his 
clothes  and  polish  from  his  manners,  subdue 
his  reason,  arouse  his  passions,  bring  sorrow 
and  disgrace  upon  his  family,  and  topple  him 
into  a  drunkard's  grave.  It  will  do  this  to 
the  artisan  and  the  capitalist,  the  matron  and 
the  maiden,  as  well  as  to  the  farmer;  for,  in 
its  deadly  enmity  to  the  human  race,  alcohol 
is  no  respecter  of  persons. —  The  Temperance 
Worler. 


isr  o  T I  c  s  s. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  27,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
"       "     Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 
"       "     Uaionville,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
10th  mo.    4,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Richland  (Quakertowa),  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"        "     Sirmiagham,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  Limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  meet  at  Mount  Helly,  N.  J., 
on  Seventh-day  Tenth  month  17th,  at  10  A.  M.  Re- 
ports from  the  several  Unions  and  First-day  Schools 
are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk,  at  717 
Willow  St.,  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  each  are 
desired  to  appoint  onZ?/  such  delegates  as  will  yery 
probably  attend.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  \  , 
Ai^NiB  Caley,  / 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  8  o'clock 
same  day.    Full  attendance  very  desirable. 

Robert  Tilney,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS    BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Managers  and  Canvassing  Committee  will  meet  at 
Race  street  iVIonthly  Meeting  room,  on  Sixth-day 
next,  Tenth  month  •2d,  at  4  o'clock.  Punctual  and 
full  attendance  very  desirable. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr  ,  Clerk. 


A  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County  First-day  School 
Uoioa  will  be  held  at  Buckingham  Meeting-house, 
on  the  26th  inst.,  at  10  A.  M. 


Joseph  Flowers,  ) 


Clerks. 


Elizabeth  Lloyd,  j 

The  Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
New  West  Grove  Meeting-house,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  3d  of  Tenth  month,  1874, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 


1 1:  El  m:  s  . 

Ex-GovE  RNOR  Washburn,  in  his  account  of  his 
native  town,  Livermore,  relates  the  following:  "An 
Indian  bad  killed  another  of  the  same  tribe  at 
Roccomeco,  who  left  an  infirm  and  crippled  squaw. 
The  murderer  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted, 
but  instead  cf  banging  him,  and  thus  making  a 
thoroughly  useless  corpse  out  of  what  might  be  put 


to  some  advantage,  his  judges  sentenced  him  to 
support  and  care  for  and  wait  upon  the  widow  of 
the  slain  Indian  as  long  as  she  should  live.  '  Vice- 
President  Hamlin  has  often  heard  his  mother — a 
daughter  of  Deacon  Livermore— -say  that  she  had » 
many  a  time  seen  the  Indian  carrying  the  womaa 
on  his  back  or  hauling  her  on  a  hand  sled.'  The 
las*  of  this  tribe  of  Roccomecos  died  at  Lake  Um- 
bagog  more  than  fifry  years  ago. — Boston  Transcript. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Lyman  said  :  '*  Heart  disease,  among 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  one  most  in 
vogue  at  present.  A  synonym  for  pseudo  heart 
disease  is  indigestion.  False  modes  of  dress,  by- 
crowding  the  heart,  cause  it  to  beat  irregularly. 
Remedy  the  dress,  and  the  heart  will  healthfully 
perform  its  functions.  The  heart  is  almost  the  last 
organ  to  become  diseased,  because  it  has  a  great 
work  to  do.  Nature  made  it  strong,  and  supplied  it 
with  as  few  nerves  as  possible.  Women  who  faint, 
as  a  rule,  have  too  small  cavities  for  heart  and 
lungs.  Painting  is  a  provision  of  nature  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  body,  by  allowing  the  heart  a 
brief  respite.  When  the  stomach  is  unduly  dis- 
tended by  food,  the  heart  is  crowded  and  complains. 
Good  straight  shoulders  are  highly  essential  to 
women.  If  she  possesses  an  erect  form,  a  woman's 
heart  has  a  better  opportunity  to  beat  evenly  and 
healthfully. 

It  has  been  ascertained  in  Germany,  a  London 
journalist  declares,  that  "short  sight  is  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  unnatural  positions  children  are 
compelled  to  assume  by  reason  of  the  awkward 
construction  of  the  desks  and  seats,  and  to  the  im- 
perfect lighting  of  the  school  buildings.  The  same 
result,  attributed  to  the  same  causes,  appears  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  America,  and  in 
all  these  countries  steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
remedy  the  evil." 

In  1872  a  company  of  one  hundred  Icelanders 
migrated  to  America,  and  were  followed  last  year 
by  twice  as  many.  The  fertility  of  our  western 
prairies,  contrasted  with  the* barrenness  of  the  lava 
fields  in  their  ancient  home,  has  charmed  these 
modern  Northmen,  and  they  have  conseqently  por- 
trayed  to  their  countrymen  in  golden  colors  the  de- 
lights of  their  new  dwelling-pluce.  The  result  is 
that  a  violent  emigration  fever  is  just  now  raging 
in  the  cottages  along  the  shores  of  every  Icelandic 
fiord.  All  the  Icelandic  journals  are  busily  dis- 
cussing the  great  question  of  "  stay  or  go."  No 
fewer  than  four  hundred  persons  residing  in  the 
southern  provinces  have  taken  passage  in  the 
steamers  which  connect  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  with 
Edinburgh,  on  their  way  to  Glasgow  or  Liverpool 
and  America.  In  the  norLhern  provinces  so  great 
is  the  number  of  prospective  emigrants  that  a  Nor- 
wegian steamship  line  has  sent  one  of  its  steamers 
to  Akureyri,  a  town  on  the  northern  coast,  to  convey 
them  thence  directly  to  New  York.  It  is  probable 
that  nearly  one  thousand  Icelanders,  or  one-seven- 
tieth part  of  the  population  of  the  island,  will  this 
summer  build  themselves  new  homes  in  our  West- 
ern States.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  intelligent  Ice- 
laaders  already  here  have  sent  two  of  their  number 
to  Nebraska  to  select  a  site  suitable  for  establishing 
a  colony,  where,  under  happier  skies  and  upon  a 
more  fruitful  soil,  the  children  of  Thor  may  lead  less 
toilsome  lives,  and  may  still  read,  in  their  ancient 
tongue,  the  sagas  of  their  forefathers.  From  no 
part  of  the  elder  world  can  America  receive  a  race 
so  sure  to  be  stalwart,  thrifty  and  well-educated.— 
Evening  Bulletin, 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  lifk. 
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NICHOLAS  WALN. 

Nicholas  Wain  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Mary  Wain,  and  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
Ninth  month,  1742,  at  Fairhill,  near  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  deprived  of  a  father's  care 
when  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age  ;  but 
was  tenderly  and  .aiFectioiiately  brought  up' 
by  his  mother,  aided  by  his  guardian,  her 
brother. 

Soon  after  his  father's  decease,  he  was 
placed  at  a  school,  founded  by  charter,  granted 
by  William  Penn,  under  the  care  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  passed  through  the 
English  departments,  studied  the  mathe- 
matics, and  became  a  good  Latin  scholar — 
and,  what  was  of  far  greater  importance  in 
his  after  life,  he  was  educated  in  the  princ- 
iples and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Nicholas  Wain  used  to  relate,  in  after  life, 
that  he  never  wholly  lost  the  early  impres- 
sions of  pure  religion.  When  tempted  to  go 
with  his  companions  into  many  vices  and 
follies,  incident  to  vain  youth,  he  would  per- 
emptorily refuse;  and  when  rallied  for  his 
parsimony,  on  the  ground  that  sordidness  and 
love  of  money  was  the  cause  of  his  refusal, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  accounted  mean  in 
this  respect,  instead  of  acknowledging  to 
them,  as  he  should  have  done,  his  regard  for 
a  governing  principle  in  his  own  mind,  that 
secretly  restrained  him  from  gross  evils,  and 


mercifully  kept  him  from  "'many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition." 

Immediately  after  leaving  school,  and  while 
yet  a  mere  lad,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  ;  devoting  a  part  of  his  time  to  obtaining  a 
kno.vledge  of  the  German  language.  In  his 
close  application  to  study,  an  important  habit 
»  of  industry  was  acquired  ;  he  was  freed  from 
the  train  of  temptations  and  evils  that  wait 
upon  idleness,  and,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
company  and  solicitations  of  idle  young  men. 
He  was  naturally  vivacious,  witty  and  sar- 
castic, delighting  in  gayety  and  merrimeat, 
but  suffered  nothing  to  interfere  with  his 
studies  ;  and,  while  yet  a  minor,  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  courts,  where,  it  u  said, 
"  he  met  with  great  encouragement." 

With  a  view  of  improving  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  he  embarked  for  Eagland  on  the 
10th  of  Tenth  month,  1763,  and,  proceeding 
to  London,  immured  himself  in  the  Temple, 
and  entered  upon  his  studies  anew.  Here  his 
early  habit  of  attention  to  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, had  also  a  tendency  to  preserve  him 
from  the  idle  pastimes,  diversions  and  dissi- 
pations of  a  great  city,  and  the  absence  of 
his  old  associates,  in  whose  company  he  had 
at  home  delighted  to  spend  the  part  of  his 
time  allotted  to  relaxation,  in  gayety  and 
frolic,  gave  him  leisure  for  reflection  and  re- 
tirement. Early  religious  impressions  were 
here  revived;  he  reviewed  his  past  career,  and 
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•Seemed  resolved  to  lead  a  different  life.  The 
following  letter  to  his  aunt,  the  widow  of 
liis  guardian,  shows  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
this  time  : 

"LoNDox,  20th  of  First  month,  1*764. 
"  Dear  Aunt, — I  have  entertained  an  opin- 
ion that  it  is  my  duty  by  this  opportunity  to 
write  to  thee,  for  w^hom  I  have  a  very  great 
regard.  I  am  sensible  thou  hast  undergone 
a  great  deal  of  affliction,  and  hast  been 
ivoundedwith  the  most  piercing  sorrow — which 
has  rendered  it  highly  necessary  for  thee  to 
sum  up  all  thy  fortitude  and  patience  to  bear 
up  under  them.  There  is  something  implanted 
within  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  which  ex- 
cites our  grief  for  the  death  of  our  friends 
and  relations,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
affection  and  esteem  we  have  for  them.  This 
is  a  natural  principle,  and  by  no  means  in- 
-consistent  with  Christianity.  But,  as  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  are  always  founded 
upon  the  highest  wisdom,  it  is  undoubtedly 
our  duty  to  submit  to  them  with  patience  and 
resignation,  and  to  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done, 
O  Father,'  without  murmuring.  I  am  confi- 
dent, dear  aunt,  it  is  a  hard  task  for  flesh  and 
blood ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  everything  is 
duly  considered,  as,  first,  that  we  are  born  to 
know  trouble,  that  we  are  placed  here  in  a 
state  of  probation,  and  must  necessarily  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  trials — we  shall  then  plain- 
ly perceive  that  w^e  suffer  nothing  more  than 
that  we  fall  heirs  to  as  men,  and,  of  course, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  our  lot.  But,  this  is 
not  all.  Let  us  consider  the  gracious  promise 
our  Lord,  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
who  says,  '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor' 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest and  again,  *  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.'  These 
are  gracious  promises,  for  which  we  can  never 
be  enough  thankful,  and  which  ought  to 
cheer  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  afflicted 
Christian,  who,  by  applying  to  the  great 
Physician  of  souls,  will  find  relief  and  com- 
fort in  the  most  fiery  trials.  Let  us  then  not 
despair,  but  place  an  implicit  faith  in  Him, 
who  is  Truth  itself,  and  can  never  have  de- 
viated from  His  blessed  promise,  but  will  al- 
ways be  with  His  children  and  people. 

"  I  thank  God,  the  Father  of  all  mercies, 
that  He  has  been  pleased  to  visit  my  poor 
soul,  and  convince  me  of  the  errors  of  my 
conduct ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled,  by 
His  blessed  assistance,  to  experience  a  re- 
demption from  the  things  of  this  wicked 
world ;  for,  really,  the  more  I  see  of  its  van- 
ities, the  more  empty  they  appear  to  me,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  affording  any  solid 
satisfaction.  Cheer  up,  and  rejoice,  for  the 
time  is  drawing  nigh  when  everlasting  joy 
will  be  assigned  to  those  who  have  fought  the 


good  battle  of  faith,  and  have  worn  the  cross 
with  resignation  and  patience.  Amen. 
"  I  am,  etc., 

Nicholas  Waln." 
From  other  letters  there  is  evidence  that 
his  stay  in  London  was  a  time  of  religious 
impressions,  though  not  a  season  of  much  re- 
ligious improvement.  After  he  had  passed 
through  his  new  course  of  study,  and  become 
a  member  of  the  Temple  Society,  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  after  an  absence  of  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
law. 

The  fluency  with  which  he  spoke  the  Ger- 
man language,  his  cheerful,  pleasing  and 
amiable  manners,  together  with  their  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  soon  made  him  a  favor- 
ite with  the  Germans,  and  opened,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  Philadelphia  business,  an  extensive 
and  profitable  practice  in  the  County  Courts, 
particularly  at  Lancaster  and  Easton ;  and, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  every  faculty  of  his 
mind  to  his  profession,  and  apparently  with  a 
view  to  make  money. 

He  married  Sarah,  the  only  child  of  Joseph 
Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of 
Fifth  month,  1771,  who,  as  he  many  times 
bore  testimony,  was,  through  life,  a  true  help- 
meet to  him. 

In  the  courte  of  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
he  was  mercifully  favored  with  a  renewed 
visitation.  That  good  hand  which  had  been 
with  him  from  childhood,  now  seemed  to  lay 
hold  on  judgment,  and  bring  all  his  sins  into 
remembrance.  He,  by  whom  "  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men,"  even  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  the  apostle,  is  in  all  men, 
sat  upon  the  judgment  seat  in  his  soul.  The 
book  was  opened,  and  he  was  judged  out  of 
those  things  that  were  written  in  the  book. 
His  whole  life,  even  every  day  of  his  life,  as 
he  long  afterward  used  to  describe  this 
"judgment  day,"  seemed  to  be  laid  open. 
Everything  that  was  covered,  or  past  was  re- 
vealed ;  and  through  the  power  of  conviction, 
he  experienced  judgment  to  pass  upon  the 
transgressing  nature.  He  had  many  times 
consulted  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  reasoned 
himself  from  under  strong  convictions  ;  but 
now,  through  the  power  of  constraining  grace, 
he  gave  up  to  the  heavenly  visitation.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  contrition. 
Pie  was  utterly  disqualified  from  attending  to 
business,  or  for  seeing  and  conversing  with 
business  men.  In  this  unsettled  condition  he 
remained,  until  he  felt  an  impression  of  duty 
to  go  to  the  Youth's  Meeting,  held  for  Divine 
worship  on  the  third  day  of  the  week,  at  the 
Market  Street  house,  on  the  4th  of  Second 
month,  1772. 

In  this  meeting  he  felt  constrained  to  ap- 
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pear  in  public  prayer  to  the  Almighty.  It 
was  evidently  an  unexpected  thing  to  the 
whole  assembly  ;  but  his  supplication,  which 
seemed  to  be  altogether  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  delivered  with  great  deliberation, 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  all  present,  and 
■upon  the  minds  of  his  acquaintances,  as  they 
heard  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  upon  the  citizens 
generally,  (for  he  was  known  to  almost  every 
one,)  it  was  scarcely  less  humbling  and  re- 
markable. 

Leaving  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
^nd  advancing  to  the  preachers'  gallery,  he 
kneeled  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  con- 
gregation arose,  but  for  some  minutes  the  in- 
ternal agitation  of  the  young  man  seemed  to 
preclude  utterance.  At  last  his  lips  opened, 
and  with  a  tremulous,  but  powerfully  melodi- 
ous voice,  these  aspirations  burst  forth : 

"  0  Lord  God !  arise,  and  let  Thine  enemies 
be  scattered  !  Baptize  me — dip  me — yet 
deeper  in  Jordan.  Wash  me  in  the  lava  of 
regeneration. 

"  Thou  hast  done  much  for  me,  and  hast  a 
right  to  expect  much  ;  therefore,  in  the  pres- 
•ence  of  this  congregation,  I  resign  myself, 
and  all  that  I  have,  to  Thee,  O  Lord  ! — it  is 
Thine  !  And  I  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  give 
me  grace,  to  enable  me  to  continue  firm  in 
this  resolution  ! 

"  Wherever  Thou  leadest  me,  O  Lord,  I 
will  follow  Thee ;  if  through  persecution,  or 
€ven  to  martyrdom.  If  my  life  is  required, 
I  will  freely  sacrifice  it.  Now  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  the  mountains  of 
"difiiculty  are  removed.    Hallelujah ! 

"  Teach  me  to  despise  the  shame,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Thou 
knowest,  O  Lord,,  my  deep  baptisms.  I  ac- 
knowledge my  manifold  sins  and  transgres- 
sions, I  know  my  un worthiness  of  the  many 
favors  I  have  received  ;  and  I  thank  Thee, 
O  Father,  that  Thou  hast  hid  Thy  mysteries 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
them  to  babes  and  sucklings.  Amen." 

Slowly,  sentence  by  sentence  came  forth, 
and  while  breathing  the  spirit  of  humble  sup- 
plication, or  bursting  forth  in  a  hallelujah  of 
praise,  they  baptized  the  hearers  into  tears. 

When  meeting  was  over,  he  quietly  went 
to  his  habitation,  where  he  kept  much  retired 
for  a  time.  He  left  the  bar,  gave  up  his 
briefs,  put  on  the  attire  of  the  consistent 
Friend,  and  in  fervency  of  spirit  sought  to  fill 
up  his  measure  of  religious  duty. 

For  several  years  he  led  a  very  retired  life, 
mostly  at  home,  and  diligently  attended  meet- 
ings as  they  came  in  course ;  and,  during 
this  period,  his  appearances  as  a  minister 
were  seldom,  and  his  sermons  very  short  and 
weighty. 

As  a  companion  to  Janes  Thornton,  in  the 


Fifth  and  Sixth  months,  1774,  he  visited 
some  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Lan- 
caster and  York  counties.  After  which,  meet- 
ing with  John  Churchman,  at  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  at  Cecil,  in  Maryland,  he  ac- 
companied him  to  some  meetings  in  Dcjlavvare, 
in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  months  follow- 
ing. But  for  several  years  he  was  mostly  at 
home,  or  near  home,  and  grew  in  his  gifcand 
in  religious  usefulness.  He  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Newport,  for  New 
England,  and  also  New  York  and  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meetings ;  and  the  two  latter  many 
times  in  the  course  of  his  useful  life.  But  it 
was  in  and  near  Philadelphia — in  the  Youth's 
Meetings,  held  quarterly,  and  in  those  large 
General  Meetings,  which,  in  those  days,  were 
held  once  a  year,  at  suitable  places  through- 
out the  country,  that  he  was  most  frequently 
engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  which,  at 
times,  was  attended  in  no  ordinary  degree 
with  the  iaflaences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  Sixth-day,  the  11th  of  Eighth  month, 
1797,  he  attended  a  Youth's  Meeting,  held  at 
Abington.  After  the  meeting  had  bsen  sit- 
ting awhile  in  silence,  a  tall,  slender  man,  in 
the  preachers'  gallery,  whose  head  had  been 
for  some  time  bent  down  between  his  knees, 
slowly  rose.  His  form  bent  over,  his  silk  cap 
and  white  dress  might  have  drawn  a  smile 
from  the  heedless  stranger  ;  but  there  was  an 
earnestness  about  his  countenance  which  be- 
spoke attention  and  respect.  He  spoke  briefly, 
yet  forcibly.  Apt  at  illustration,  and  felicit- 
ous in  expression,  he  caught  and  enchained 
the  attention  of  all,  strangers,  children,  babes 
in  the  truth,  and  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
church.  Though  not  a  writer  of  rhyme,  he 
was  yet  a  poet,  and  throngs  of  bright  images, 
carrying  forcible  conviction,  and  Christian 
instruction  flowed  from  his  lips.  His  name 
was  James  Simpson.  He  sat  down,  and  a 
deep  silence  came  over  the  heart-tendered  as- 
sembly. After  a  solemn  pause,  Nicholas 
Wain  rose  on  his  feet.  His  heart  seemed 
filled  with  Gospel  love,  to  which  his  richly- 
melodious  voice  gave  utterance  ;  while  the 
baptizing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accom- 
panying the  word  preached,  softened  the 
hearts  and  moistened  the  eyes  of  those  there 
gathered.'  He  stood  and  ministered  for  about 
an  hour ;  after  which,  upon  his  knees,  he 
lifted  up  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  A 
solemnity  very  unusual  covered  those  assem- 
bled, as  he  ceased  to  offer  on  their  behalf  sup- 
plication to  the  God  of  mercy  and  grace.  The 
solemnity  continued ;  and  they  remained  sit- 
ting together,  baptized  into  oneness  of  feeling. 
Those  at  the  head  of  the  gallery  at  last  shook 
hands,  in  token  that  the  meeting  had  closed. 
The  solemnity  was  still  unbroken,  and  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  depart.    A  pause  ensued  ; 
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Nicholas  then  spoke  out :  "  Under  the  solemn 
covering  we  are  favored  with,  perhaps  Friends 
had  better  separate."  A  few  young  men  near 
the  door  then  rose  on  their  feet,  but  the 
solemnity  was  still  over  them  ;  and  observing 
none  follow  their  example,  they  sat  down 
again.  Sw^eet,  awful  silence  continued,  until 
Kichard  Jordan  standing  up,  broke  forth  with 
the  song  of  triumph,  which  greeted  our 
Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  "  Hosan- 
na !  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"  A  few  sentences  follow^ed,  set- 
ting forth  the  blessedness  of  these  merciful 
visitations,  these  seasons  of  favor,  wherein  the 
Saviour  makes  Himself  known  among  His 
people.  He  sat  down,  and  again  shaking 
hands  with  the  Friend  by  his  side,  the  meet- 
ing ended.  Most  present  were  so  solemnly 
tendered  in  spirit,  that  few  words  of  conversa- 
tion passed  among  them,  as  Friend  separated 
from  Friend. 

Although  Nicholas  Wain  was  at  times  thus 
favored  in  his  ministry,  he  was  careful  in  the 
freedom  of  Gospel  truth,  to  make  way  for  the 
humble  little  ones,  who  were  just  beginning, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord,  to  de- 
liver the  message  He  gave  them. 

Oliver  Paxson,  speaking  of  him,  expressed 
his  opinion  in  the  following  words  :  "  As  a 
great  man,  as  a  wise  man,  as  a  learned  man, 
and  as  a  rich  man,  I  know  none  possessed  of 
as  much  child  like  humility  and  simplicity  as 
Nicholas  Wain."  Others  who  knew  him, 
thus  bear  testimony :  "Although  he  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  and  had  great 
influence  in  society,  he  was  remarkable  for 
condescension."  "  He  was  an  original,  being 
no  man's  copy,  and  remarkable  for  indepen 
dence  of  mind.  He  feared  no  one,  in  doing 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  and  sought 
not  the  applause  of  men.  Faithful  Friends, 
and  even  children,  loved  him,  but  hypocrites 
feared  him.  He  possessed  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  but  lived  a  life  of  self  denial." 

He  had  an  exalted  idea  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  religious  society,  as  inseparable 
from  its  strength,  considering  it  an  evidence 
of  Divine  approbation.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  he  wrote :  *'  Though  there  may  be  a 
variety  of  prospects  and  difference  of  senti- 
ment, yet  as  we  dwell  in  love,  and  keep  low 
in  the  feeling  state,  we  are  sometimes  favored 
with  a  sense  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  and 
so  unite  with  the  judgment  of  Truth ;  and 
which,  when  known,  we  dare  not  oppose." 

Ihe  nature  of  that  government  in  religious 
society,  which  we  profess  to  be  Divine,  can- 
not perhaps  be  better  described.  "  To  dwell 
in  love,  and  keep  low  in  the  feeling  state," 
is  the  condition  in  which  we  arrive  at  "  the 
judgment  of  Truth,"  which  is  the  judgment 
of  Christ;  and,  "when  this  is  known,  we 


dare  not  oppose."  When  the  unity  is  broke» 
and  love  is  lost  in  any,  then  there  is  an  end 
of  "  keeping  low  in  the  feeling  state  ;"  "  the 
judgment  of  Truth  "  cannot  be  known,  though 
it  may  be  professed  ;  and  without  it  our  own 
judgment  soon  carries  us  beyond  the  bounds 
of  charity  and  brotherly  kindness  I  "By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  !" 

Nicholas  Wain  seldom  made  general  visits 
of  a  religious  character,  apprehending  it  was 
not  right  for  him  to  remain  from  home,  and 
away  from  his  home  friends,  long  at  a  time. 
He  used  to  say  it  was  "better  to  go  again^ 
twice  or  thrice,  than  overstay  one's  time ;  for 
then  we  are  liable  to  become  bewildered,  and 
not  know  when  to  return." 

In  the  year  1783  to  1785,  he  visited  most 
of  the  meetings  in  England,  to  his  own,  and 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  Ten 
years  afterward,  accompanied  by  David  Ba- 
con, of  Philadejphia,  an  elder,  he  visited 
Friends  in  Ireland,  and  thence,  passing 
through  some  parts  of  England,  again  re- 
turned home  in  the  Tenth  month,  17^6,  after 
an  absence  of  one  year  and  four  months. 

His  natural  peculiarities  were  of  such  a 
character  as  ever  to  distinguish  him  from, 
others  ;  yet  he  labored  harmoniously  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  with  men  of  weaker 
intellects,  and  widely  different  temperaments, 
from  his  own.  Strong  good  sense  distin- 
guished his  conversation  :  yet  his  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  nervous  constitution  of 
mind,  at  times  led  him  to  potions  inconsistent 
with  his  usual  quiet,  staid  dignity  of  man- 
ners— actions  which  he  afterwards  deeply  re- 
gretted. Meek  was  he  with  the  meek  but  to 
the  bombastic  or  hypocritical  he  was  severe 
and  sarcastic  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Humor, 
at  times,  sparkled  in  his  light  eyes,  and  the 
reflection  of  ludicrous  thought  often  flashed 
in  changeable  hues  over  his  face.  He  was 
throughout  life  noted  for  quickness  of  re- 
partee, and  aptness  of  reply  :  in  his  facetious 
manner,  he  once  rebuked  one  of  his  young 
friends,  whom  he  found  wearing  an  outside 
fashionable  coat,  hung  round  with  several 
capes.  Nicholas,  taking  hold  of  one  of  the 
capes,  inquired,  "What  is  this?"  "Cape 
Hatteras,"  was  the  reply  of  the  young  man^. 
who  wished  to  turn  aside  Nicholas's  reproof 
with  assumed  pleasantry.  "  And  this?"  con- 
tinued Nicholas.  "This  is  Cape  Henlopen.'^ 
"  This,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the  Lighthouse,'"  said. 
his  interrogator,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  head. 

An  anecdote  of  Nicholas  Wain  published 
shortly  after  his  death,  in  some  of  the  public 
papers,  contains  a  narrative  of  a  generous 
act,  coupled  with  a  little  of  his  pungent  wit.. 
The  account  states  that  he  noticed  his  wood 
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'f)ile  in  the  back  of  his  yard  rapidly  and 
'mysteriously  diminishing,  and  on  watching, 
found  that  a  person  living  on  a  small  street 
in  the  rear  of  his  house  was  making  free  use 
of  it.  Believing  that  the  man  was  really 
needy,  the  next  morning  Nicholas  went  to 
the  wharf,  bought  a  load  of  wood,  and  direc- 
ted that  it  should  be  delivered  at  the  door  of 
liis  pilfering  neighbor.  The  man  came  speed- 
ily around,  demanding  the  reason  of  the  gift. 

1  did  not  want  thee  to  break  thy  neck  off 
my  wood-pile,"  was  the  reply. 

As  age  advanced  upon  him,  he  became  in- 
creasingly feeble,  yet  continued  diligent  in 
his  attendance  of  meetings,  even  at  times 
when  his  friends  thought  his  bodily  infirm- 
ities might  excuse  him  from  it.  To  one  of  \ 
them  who  kindly  spoke  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, telling  him  he  was  not  well  enough  to  go 
to  meeting,  he  replied,  that  he  "  would  as  lief 
die  there  as  anywhere  else."  As  the  end  ap- 
proached, a  season  of  deep  conflict  was  per- 
•mitted  to  assail  his  mind,  and  prove  his  faith 
in  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  and  saving  faith  ; 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said, 
with  much  emphasis,    To  die  is  gain." 

He  deceased  the  29  th  of  Ninth  month,  1813, 
-aged  seventy-one  years. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INDIAN  HOSTILITIES. 

Some  Friends  may  be  interested  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  hostilities  between 
:government  troops  and  a  portion  of  the 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians.  These  In- 
dians are  under  the  agency  of  our  Orthodox 
Friends,  to  whose  lot  has  fallen  some  of  the 
most  troublesome  of  any  on  the  Western  do- 
main. It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  la- 
xiians  under  the  care  of  our  portion  of  the  So- 
ciety are  evincing  a  quiet  and  peaceable  deport- 
ment, und  are  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  their  efforts  to  adopt  the  habitudes  of  civil- 
ized life.  A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the 
Indians  under  the  care  of  our  Orthodox 
Friends,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cjmanche 
and  Kiowa  raiders  above  stated,  who  consti- 
tute but  a  small  portion  of  their  respective 
tribes,  and  the  exposition  hereinafter  given 
will  show  that  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  comply  with  its  solemn  treaties  with  these 
Indians  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present 
lamentable  feelings  of  hostility  manifested 
by  these  dissatisfied  raiders. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  F.  Grinnel,  M.  D.,  describes  the  origin 
and  causes  of  the  hostilities  which  have  occur- 
<ed.  The  letter  is  dated  "Whichita  Agency, 
Indian  Territory,  Eighth  month  25  th, 
1874:,"  and  says :  "  The  last  few  days  have 
been  eventful  ones  at  this  agency  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  inst.,  being  the  day  for 


the  issue  of  rations,  and  hence  many  of  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  being  present.  General 
Davidson  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  four 
companies  of  troops.  His  object,  as  stated, 
was  to  take  to  Fort  Sill,  some  Quahada 
Comanches  who  belonged  to  that  reservation, 
who  refused  to  go  in  and  be  enrolled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment." The  General  made  known  his  object 
to  the  chief  of  the  Quahadas,  "Red  Food," 
and  demanded  that  their  arras  should  be 
given  up,  and  that  they  should  accompany 
him  to  their  reservation.  To  this  the  chief, 
"  Red  Food,"  agreed  ;  but  while  the  officers 
were  still  conversing  in  reference  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  he  made  a  dash  for  his  horse, 
(  mounted  and  escaped,  being  fired  upon  by  the 
troops  as  he  ran.  The  Kiowa?,  a  number  of 
whom  were  present,  together  with  the  Coman- 
ches, then  fired  upon  the  troops,  and  thus  the 
battle  began. 

The  chiefs  of  the  friendly  Indians  did  all 
in  their  power  to  separate  their  people  from 
those  whom  the  troops  were  firing  upon,  for 
it  being  the  day  when  rations  were  to  be  issued, 
there  was  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  men, 
women  and  children.  Four  soldiers  were 
wounded  during  the  skirmish,  but  none  killed. 
It  is  thought  about  eleven  Indians  were 
killed." 

The  most  deplorable  result  of  this  sad  affair 
was  that,  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  those 
who  were  killed  by  the  troops,  about  eleven, 
a  similar  number  of  white  men  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  plains  herding,  and  hay  making, 
were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  why  these  Indians 
refused  to  go  upon  their  appointed  reserva- 
tions. The  following  extracts  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, (not  a  Friend)  and  also  from  Superin- 
tendent Hoag,  will  furnish  an  auswer  : 

The  Indian  Commii^sioner  says :   "  It  is 
proper  in  this  connection  that  mention  be 
made  of  the  prominent  causes  that  have  led 
to  the  present  state  of  things.    One  of  the 
causes,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner,  is  the 
,  failure  of  the  government  to  protect  the  In- 
dians' reservation  from  the  white  buff.ilo  hun- 
ters, horse  thieves  and  whiskey-traders,  who 
,  s  warmed  over  the  Indian  country  last  winter, 
;  slaughtering  the  buffalo  by  thousands  for 
their  hides,  and  driving  off  large  numbers  of 
Indian  ponies  to  Kansas.    I  only  wish,  con- 
L  tinues  the  Commissioner,  that  it  were  possible 
L  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  send  his  forces  to 
.  the  homes  of  these  (white)  marauders,  and 
compel  justice  from  them  as  well  as  from  the 
Indians." 

5  Superintendent  H  )xg  says  that  200  head 
;  of  cattle  have  been  drawn  from  the  reserva- 
:  tion  of  the  Cheyennes  this  year  for  govern- 
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ment  supplies  acd  other  purposes,  and  while 
there  has  been  an  increased  encroachment 
upon  the  Indian  Reservation  by  buffalo  hun- 
ters and  whiskey  dealers,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  government  to  redress  their 
wrongs  ;  notwithstanding  the  treaty  made  by 
the  United  States  promised  that,  "  If  bad 
men  among  the  whites  shall  practice  any 
wrong  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
Indians,  the  United  States  Government  will 
at  once  proceed  to  redress  the  wrongs." 

Superintendent  Hcag  adds:  **It  the  sol- 
emn obligations  had  been  observed  by  the 
government,  but  little  trouble  would  have 
been  made  by  these  tribes." 

The  governor  of  Idaho  on  a  former  occa- 
sion said :  "  In  every  instance  I  have  investi- 
gated of  difficulty  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  I  have  found  the  white  man  was  the 
first  aggressor,  and  General  Harney,  wlio  has 
spent  some  forty  years  on  the  frontiers  as  an 
Indian  fighter,  says,  "  The  Indians  have  never 
been  known  to  be  the  first  to  violate  a  treaty." 

The  frequent  failures  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  fulfil  its  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  claim 
the  people  of  this  nation  have  to  be  called  a 
Christian  people.  The  emphatic,  almost  pro- 
phetic language  of  Elias  Hicks,  in  reference 
to  negro  slavery,  is  frequently  presented, 
"  Will  not  God  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this  ?"  Gideon  Frost. 

Greenvale^  Long  Island. 


OUR  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  a  review  of  the  re- 
cent translation  of  Acrelius's  history  of  the 
Swedish  settlements  upon  the  Delaware,  pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
we  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  Swedes 
who  populated  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
river  deserve  quite  as  much  credit  for  the 
work  done  by  them  in  behalf  of  American 
liberty  as  the  New  England  Puritans,  and 
perhaps  rather  more.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  Hartford  Churchman,  in  a  notice  of 
the  book,  presents  the  same  idea,  and  makes 
an  admission  which  is  very  remarkable  as 
coming  from  a  New  England  journal.  It 
says  :  "  The  Swedish  Colony  on  the  Delaware 
was,  so  far  as  the  character  of  its  originators 
and  that  of  its  members  are  concerned,  far 
more  important  than  Americans  generally 
have  sur)posed.  In  the  imagination  of  our 
people,  Plymouth  rock  has  been  magnified  so 
as  to  hide  all  others.  The  virtues  of  the  Pu- 
ritans have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  moral 
"  protoplasm  "  from  which  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  our  national  life  has  been  grad- 
ually evolved.  There  were,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, other  settlements  besides  that  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  Mayflower  did  not  bring  all 


the  truth  and  goodness  which,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  have  been  permeating  this  western 
civilization." 

We  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  we- 
Americans  owe  to  the  Swedish  immigrants 
who  made  their  homes  in  this  vicinity  quite 
as  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  that  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  men  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  precisely  why  this  obligation  ha& 
never  been  popularly  acknowledged  is  rather 
difiicult  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  the  failure  of 
the  Swedes  to  secure  general  recognition  of 
their  services  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  their  descendants  did  not  maintain  their 
control  of  the  territory  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  Swedish  supremacy  was  destroyed 
first  by  the  Dutch,  who  carried  away  many 
of  the  settlers  ;  and  then  the  English  enforced 
their  claim  to  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  their 
authority  remained  undisputed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  The  original  Swedish  set- 
tlers after  the  Dutch  invasion  were  hopelessly 
in  the  minority,  and  they  never  made  their 
influence  felt  and  their  fame  as  secure  as  they 
might  have  done  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. In  New  England,  ho^^ever,  the 
settlers  were  Englishmen,  and  they  and  their 
descendants  remained  in  power  from  first  to 
last,  and  as  the  posterity  of  the  original  im- 
migrants increased  it  cherished  with  pride 
the  story  of  the  deeds  of  the  Pilgrims,  until 
thousands  of  families  throughout  New  Eng- 
land regard  thatlnstory  as  their  most  precious, 
heritage.  The  nation  has  accepted  the  esti^ 
mate  placed  upon  the  services  of  the  Puri- 
tans by  New  England,  and  the  claim  thus- 
tenaciously  held  and  continually  pressed  has- 
been  permitted  to  blind  the  world  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  other  early  settlers  of  America 
who  were  in  advance  of  the  Puritans  \n  the 
purity  of  their  love  for  liberty,  in  their  regard 
for  the  rights  of  men  of  their  own  race  and 
in  their  treatment  of  the  savages  among  whom 
they  were  placed. 

The  design  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
formed  the  plan,  carried  out  after  his  death,, 
of  organizing  Swedish  colonies  on  the  Dela- 
ware, was  to  make  "  an  asylum  for  the  perse- 
cuted of  all  nations,  a  place  of  security  for 
the  honor  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
who  were  flying  from  bloody  battle  fields  and 
from  homes  made  desolate  by  the  fire  and  the 
sword  of  the  persecutor."  And  the  Swedes 
fulfilled  this  purpose.  During  the  Swedish 
rule  there  was  at  no  time  interference  with 
the  operations  of  any  religious  sect.  No' 
Quakers  were  persecuted,  no  man  was  driven 
from  the  settlements  because  he  did  not  be- 
lieve as  his  neighbors  believed,  no  witches 
were  burned,  and  nowhere  and  at  no  time 
was  any  of  that  intolerance  which  disgraced 
the  Puritans  displayed.     The  Swedes  not 
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only  demanded  liberty  of  conscience  for 
themselves,  but  they  permitted  it  to  their 
neighbors;  and  there  was  among  them  just 
as  much  freedom  in  this  respect  as  there  is 
everywhere  in  the  country  to  day.  The  in- 
structions given  to  the  settlers  by  the  Swed- 
ish government  commanded  just  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  and  these  were  strictly  obeyed. 
The  Swedes  in  fact  inaugurated  the  policy  for 
which  Wm.  Penn  has  received  so  much  credit. 
And  not  only  did  they  pay  the  savages  fairly 
for  their  property,  not  only  did  they  by  their 
honesty  and  justice  avoid  conflicts  such  as 
those  in  which  the  Puritans  were  continually 
involved  with  the  Indians,  bnt  they  sent  the 
first  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
red  man.  Eliot  has  been  called,  "  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indians,"  but  four  years  before  he 
began  his  labors  in  New  England  the  Swedes 
had  their  ministers  at  work  among  the  abo- 
rigines, and  while  these  clergymen  preached 
the  Gospel,  the  laymen  showed  by  their  con- 
duct to  the  Indians  what  were  the  effects  of 
practicing  its  precepts. 

The  Swedes  were  a  pure,  peaceable  and  in 
offensive  people,  who  had  principles  and  lived 
up  to  them.  The  Puritans  were  very  ardent 
lovers  of  liberty  for  themselves,  but  they  were 
not  particularly  fond  of  giving  it  to  other 
people.  They  were  determined  to  serve  God 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  they  were  also  determined 
that  every  other  person  should  serve  Him  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  same  con- 
sciences. There  never  was  any  much  crueller 
bigotry  on  earth  than  that  which  held  their 
souls  in  bondage.  The  Swedes  upon  the  Del- 
aware first  planted  true  religious  liberty  on 
this  continent,  and  but  for  the  fate  that  be- 
fel  them  they  would  have  won  imperishable 
fame  as  the  authors  here  of  that  freedom  of 
opinion  which  is  our  proudest  boast.  That 
they  have  been  treated  very  hardly  by  history 
will  appear  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
not  one  American  in  ten  to  day  knows  what 
they  did  and  what  they  were. — Evening  Bul- 
letin. 


Divine  Blessing. — A  good  man  fearing 
God  shall  find  his  blessing  upon  him.  It  is 
true,  that  the  portion  of  men  fearing  God  is 
not  in  this  life;  oftentimes  he  meets  with 
crosses,  afflictions  and  troubles  in  it ;  his  por- 
tion is  of  a  higher  and  more  excellent  state 
and  condition  than  this  life ;  yet  a  man  that 
fears  God  hath  also  his  blessing  in  this  life, 
even  in  relation  to  his  very  temporal  condi- 
tion. For,  either  his  honest  and  just  inten- 
tions and  endeavors  are  blessed  with  success 
and  comfort,  or  if  they  be  not,  yet  even  his 
crosses  and  disappointments  are  turned  into  a 
blessing;  for  they  make  him  more  humble 


and  less  esteeming  in  this  present  world,  and 
setting  his  heart  upon  a  better.  For  it  is  an 
everlasting  truth,  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  lor  the  best,  to  them  that  love  and 
fear  Almighty  God,  and  therefore,  certainly 
such  a  man  is  the  wisest  man. — Sir  Matthew 
Hale. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


As  I  journey  among  the  mountains  and 
through  the  valleys,  I  am  impressed  with  ia,. 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  varied  works  of 
my  Heavenly  Father's  hand,  and  my  heart 
is  filled  with  thanksgiving  that  He  has  given 
me  being,  and  opened  channels  through  which 
the  works  of  His  eternal  power  can  be  en- 
joyed. 

There  is  a  beautiful  variety  in  the  material 
world — the  glory  of  the  firmament  above — 
the  grandeur  of  the  earth  beneath — from  the 
loftiest  tree  of  the  forest  down  to  the  lowliest 
shrub — the  slender  vine — the  graceful  fern,, 
and  the  smallest  blade  of  grass.  Surely,  in 
viewing  all  these,  the  heart  of  man  should  be^ 
quickened  in  desire  to  be  lifted  above  what 
is  transient  and  fading,  to  take  hold  on  en- 
during treasures.  Then  would  the  world  of 
mind  be  also  clothed  with  beauty  and  embell- 
ished with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  through  an  undivided  attention  to 
the  revealings  thereof,  it  would  become  cre- 
ated anew  in  the  Divine  likeness. 

It  is  for  this  I  labor  and  am  found  going, 
as  it  were,  homeless,  from  place  to  place. 

Thus  far  the  good  Master  goes  before  me 
and  has  been  my  present  Helper.  Do  my 
friends  ever  send  a  thought  or  a  wish  after 
me?  I  know  there  is  but  one  Arm  that  can 
carry  me  through  and  over  all ;  nothing  else 
can  be  relied  on  ;  but  this  never  fails.  Surely 
there  is  need  for  all  to  observe  the  Scripture 
exhortation,  "  Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in 
his  riches,  nor  the  wise  man  in  his  wisdom, 
nor  the  strong  man  in  his  strength  ;  but  let 
him  who  glorieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  know- 
eth  and  understandeth  and  seeketh  after 
God."   

Our  Monthly  Meeting  to-day  gave  me  a 
minute  to  attend  the  approaching  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  This  cannot  be  very 
far  from  the  winding  up  of  my  travels  abroad. 
I  hope  my  former  companions  can  accompany 
me  in  this  visit,  believing  they  will  be  com- 
forted in  giving  up  to  be  my  armor-bearers 
in  old  age  as  in  earlier  life.  "  Peace  be  io 
thee  and  thy  helpers,"  I  believe  is  still  the 
language  of  the  Spirit. 

Simply  to  attend  a  Yearly  Meeting  seems 
no  great  affair,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember 
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passing  through  greater  conflicts,  even  in 
prospects  of  much  longer  visits  than  on  this 
occasion,  before  I  could  say  "Not  my  will, 
but  Thine,  O  Father !  be  done."  I  renewedly 
saw  I  could  not  of  myself  attain  to  this  resig- 
nation— but  had  to  supplicate  Omnipotence 
to  give  me  strength  to  resign  myself  to  His 
disposal — and  in  mercy  I  realize  the  promise 
fulfilled,  ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  Now  I 
feel  calm  and  quiet.  I  may  not  have  much  to 
-do  but  to  travel  in  spirit  with  the  deeply- 
exercised  there.  A  deep  indwelling  of  spirit  is 
what  we  need  to  save  our  Society.  I  mourn  that 
there  isso  much  creaturely  activity  amongst  us, 
and  repeated  propositions  for  changing  or  do- 
ing away  with  parts  of  our  discipline — our 
beautiful  and  excellent  discipline,  which  wise 
and  learned  lawyers  have  pronounced  the  best 
code  of  laws  extant.  We  often  hear  our 
queries  and  advices  read,  but  they  always  feel 
new  and  good  to  me.  It  is  good  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  our  various  duties— to  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  the  principle  we  profess,  proving 
its  sufficiency  to  preserve  from  all  error. 

Some  think  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  light 
and  knowledge  beyond  our  predecessors,  that 
we  need  very  little  outward  discipline — but, 
surely,  if  we  more  loved  silent  retirement 
and  waiting  on  the  Most  High  as  the  faithful 
of  former  generations  did,  our  spiritual 
strength  would  be  renewed— our  countenances 
would  show  that  we  were  under  Divine  influ- 
ence— we  would  manifest  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit — our  discipline  would  be  no  burthen  to 
us,  and  we  should  feel  bound  to  live  up  to  all 
that  is  there  testified  of  and  recommended. 
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Coffee-houses  for  the  Working-men. 
— An  article  on  this  subject,  headed  Holiy- 
Tree  Inns,"  prepared  for  publication  by  the 

Wilmington  Ladies'  Temperance  Union," 
has  been  transcribed  and  forwarded  to  us  by 
James  Boggs,  Secretary  of  "  The  Seamen's 
and  Landsmen's  Aid  Society,  of  Philadel- 
phia." 

This  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  worthy  effort,  and  the  success  that  has 
attended  it  in  Great  Britain,  with  present 
efforts  in  this  country  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  institutions. 

A  very  full  and  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  was  published  in  No.  11  of  our  pres- 
ent volume,  which  embraces  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  essay  before  us,  except  what  is 


being  done  by  the  women  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  who,  it  appears,  have  started  a  stock 
enterprise,  which  has  already  been  subscribed 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  work  in 
that  city 

The  writer  adds,  "  It  may  be  proper  to  say 
that  we  have  in  this  city  (Philadelphia),  in 
connection  with  the  Seamen's  and  Landsmen's 
Aid  Society,  the  promise  of  some  such  homes  ; 
also,  some  gentlemen  agree  ;o  start  and  super, 
intend  three  or  four  in  most  desirable  and 
ready  points."  Are  there  not  Friends  who 
can  start  and  superintend  such  houses  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  meetings  ?  Committees 
might  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  work  and 
receive  money. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  started  by 
the  Young  People's  Temperance  Union,  and 
an  outgrowth  of  that,  and  the  Mission  School 
of  Eace  street,  which  has  this  object  in  view. 
They  have  been  encouraged  by  many  older 
Friends,  and  hope  to  secure  funds  to  enable 
them  to  open  a  coffee-house,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  their  school,  during  the 
coming  winter. 

This  is  a  work  of  practical  benevolence, 
and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  certain  good  in 
the  temperance  cause.  It  is  folly  to  urge  upon 
the  poor  devotee  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
the  injury  their  use  entails  upon  himself  and 
family,  while  we  make  no  effort  to  supply  him 
with  anything  better.  A  clean  and  well- 
lighted  drinking  saloon  tempts  his  half  formed 
resolves  at  every  turn  of  the  street,  and  how 
can  he  be  expected  to  resist  its  allurements, 
when,  more  than  likely,  a  cheerless  home,  a 
broken-down,  discouraged  wife,  and  rude,  un- 
tidy children,  are  all  he  has  to  fall  back  upon 
to  beguile  his  hours  of  relaxation  ? 

It  will  not  avail  to  tell  him  his  own  mad 
appetite  has  made  his  wretched  home  what  it 
is,  for  he  will  not,  cannot,  reason ;  he  thinks 
only  of  the  present,  and  how  to  escape  from 
himself ;  he  has  not  the  courage  to  go  back 
to  that  brighter  picture  of  his  ycung  mat  hood, 
when  a  pleasant  future  was  all  before  him. 

The  excitement  of  the  bowl,  that,  for  a  time, 
lifts  him  out  of  his  degraded  self,  and,  to  his 
disordered  brains,  makes  him  "  as  good  as 
any  other  man,"  must  be  met  by  that  which 
tones  down  and  composes  his  over  stimulate 
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appetites,  and  enables  him  to  see  himself 
nearer  what  he  really  is. 

Make  the  coffee-houses  more  attractive  than 
the  drinking-saloons,  hang  the  walls  with 
cheerful  pictures  of  domestic  life,  warm  and 
full  of  comfort;  encourage  the  brave  young 
hearts  that  are  panting  for  opportunity  to  do 
yeoman  service  ;  to  speak  wcrds  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  their  brothers,  who  have  fallen  so 
low ;  to  reach  down  the  hand  to  the  lowest 
abyss  to  which  they  may  have  sunk,  and  with 
steady  purpose  and  unfaltering  trust,  lead 
them  up  and  along  to  a  better  life. 

This  is  the  religion  the  world  is  asking  for ; 
it  is  the  religion  of  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus, 
and  they  who  would  be  His  disciples  can,  in 
no  better  way,  show  their  love  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  humanity  and  benevolence  which  He 
taught  them,  than  by  laboring  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  following  appeared  recently  in  one  of 
our  daily  papers,  and  as  it  is  information  on 
this  subject,  we  cordially  give  it  a  place  in 
our  columns  : 

"  Coffee  vs.  Rum. — The  building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Market  streets  is  now  under- 
going such  alterations  as  will  fit  it  for  occupancy 
as  a  coffee-house. 

"This  is  the  initial  movement  in  an  enterprise 
which,  it  is  intended,  shall  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  and  the  facilities  afforded 
for  such  development.  The  scheme  was  originated 
by  Joshua  L.  Baily,  the  well  -known  merchant  of 
this  city,  who  conceived  the  idea  that  macy  work- 
men in  this  city  would  gladly  content  themselves 
with  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  when  needing  a  stimu- 
lant, were  such  obtainable  as  conveniently  as  in- 
toxicating liquors  are. 

"The  establiehment  of  similar  enterprises  in  olher 
-cities,  notably  in  those  of  London,  Chicago  and 
Boston,  has  been  very  successful,  and  no  doubt  the 
Philadelphia  undertaking  will  be  equally  so.  In 
the  latter  place,  the  opening  of  a  coffee-house  was 
followed  by  the  closing  of  two  liquor  saloons  in  the 
vicinity  for  want  of  paironage.  Mr.  Bailey,  there- 
fore, cast  about  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  place 
which  might  serve  as  an  experiment,  and,  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  workmen  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Dtpot  and  new  Public  Buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  the  site  above  referred  to  was  chosen.  The 
place  will  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and 
from  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  to  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  a 
pint  cup  of  good  coffee,  with  a  good  roll,  will  be 
obtainable  for  the  sum  of  five  cents.  This  it  is  ex- 
pected will  about  cover  the  cost.  If  it  is  found  that 


a  piece  of  cheese  or  the  like  can  be  included  in  the 
sum,  it  will  be  done. 

"  The  establishment  will  be  known  as  *  The  Work- 
ingmen's  Coffee-House,'  and  it  is  the  aim  of  its 
founder  to  ultimately  have  similar  establishments, 
if  the  enterprise  shall  meet  with  the  support  it  cer- 
tainly merits,  in  various  suitable  parts  of  the  city. 
There  will  be  two  kinds  of  coffee  made  and  kept 
always  fresh  and  hot.  These  will  be  purchased 
with  care,  so  that  those  who  may  call  will  never  be 
disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the  beverage.  Tea 
will  also  be  sold,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  season  three  or  four  kinds  of 
soup  will  be  added  to  the  list.  The  coffee  and  tea 
will  be  served  in  half-pint  mngs,  and,  when  de- 
sired, sandwiches  will  be  furnished  also,  at  the  cost 
of  making  them. 

"  The  'Workingmen's  Coffee-House'  will  be  opened 
on  or  about  the  first  of  October,  or  sooner,  and  it 
will  perhaps  prove  the  entering  wedge  for  an  im- 
portant means  of  withdrawing  many  a  workingman 
and  others  from  a  drunkard's  life." 

The  Fall  River  Disaster. — That  it  is 
time  stringent  laws  were  passed,  requiring 
the  owners  of  mills,  factories  and  ail  other 
buildings  in  which  large  numbers  of  people 
are  employed  to  construct  ample  means  of 
egress  for  every  story  that  is  occupied,  and 
provide  and  keep  in  working  order  suitable 
apparatus  to  extinguish  fires  that  originate 
during  working  hours,  must  be  the  conclusion 
of  every  intelligent  person  who  reads  the  de- 
tails of  the  fearful  disaster  which  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  inst.,  at  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

The  mill  was  in  full  running  order  and  the 
operatives  at  their  posts.  The  fire  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  heating  of  some  ma- 
chinery, that  had  not  been  properly  oiled,  in 
the  fourth  story  of  the  building.  There  were 
water  pails  and  fire  apparatus  on  the  spot, 
but  the  former  were  empty  and  the  latter  not 
in  order ;  a  few  gallons  of  water  would  have 
been  sufficient;  the  want  of  these  led  not 
only  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  that  busy  town,  but  to  the  death  of 
a  large  number  of  the  operatives  and  the 
mutilation  of  many  others. 

Considering  how  factories  and  mills  are 
generally  built,  and  the  inflammable  nature  of 
their  contents,  the  wonder  is  that  we  do  not 
have  more  disasters  of  this  kind. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  mass  of  working 
people,  while  enjoying  immunity  from  harm, 
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to  give  little  heed  to  the  perils  that  inevitably 
hang  around  every  form  of  labor  in  which 
machinery  is  employed  ;  they  go  day  after  day 
up  and  down  narrow  stairs  four  and  five  stories 
high,  and  did  they  but  for  a  moment  reflect 
upon  their  insecurity  they  would  see  how  en- 
tirely inadequate  they  would  prove  in  case  of 
fire. 

If  the  trades  unions,  through  which  agi- 
tators propose  to  force  capital  into  a  more  equi- 
table distribution,  would  turn  their  attention 
more  to  the  better  training  of  the  artisan  in 
the  careful  management  of  the  labor-saving 
machines  that  lighten  his  toils,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  his  better  protection  from  acci- 
dent while  engaged  in  his  employment,  they 
would  do  more  for  the  material  prosperity 
and  the  comfort  of  their  fellow  workers  than 
can  ever  be  accomplished  by  widening,  as 
they  are  now  doing,  the  breach  between 
themselves  and  the  men  who  husband  and 
control  the  capital  that  the  brawny  arm  of 
the  laborer  creates. 

The  commonest  dictates  of  humanity  are 
outraged  by  the  frequency  of  the?e  horrors, 
and  the  material  loss  which  they  entail  is 
enormous.  Our  fairest  cities  are  laid  waste, 
and  life  and  property  that  scarcely  can  be 
computed  sacrificed,  and  the  query  forces 
itself,  how  long  shall  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinue? Are  we  never  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
manifold  means  of  lightening  labor,  and 
abridging  the  hours  of  work,  so  that  they 
shall  be  what  they  were  intended— blessings 
to  the  great  family  of  man  ? 

The  gathered  harvests  are  consumed  and 
the  reward  of  a  whole  year's  labor  swept 
away  in  one  short  hour  through  the  careless 
dropping  of  a  friction  match  on  the  barn 
floor. 

With  every  invention  and  appliance  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  race, 
comes  an  increased  responsibility  in  their  use 
and  until  we  impress  upon  ourselves  and  our 
employes  the  dangers  that  lurk  around  and 
lie  hidden  in  the  labor-saving  apparatus  of 
our  fields,  our  barns  and  our  kitchens,  as  well 
as  in  the  workshop  and  the  factory,  any 
of  us  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  some  un- 
foreseen disaster  from  their  mismanagement 
or  careless  use. 


New  Book. — We  acknowledge  the  recep- 
tion of  a  copy  of  "Selected  Poems,"  just 
published  by  the  "  Philadelphia  First-day 
School  Union."  It  is  a  neat  little  volume  of 
143  pages,  containing  some  choice  pieces  and 
appears  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  espeaially  designed,  and  is  also 
suitable  for  a  "  gift  book  "  for  those  who  de- 
rive pleasure  in  remembsring  the  young  in 
this  way„  Those  wishing  to  purchase  will 
apply  to  Benjamin  Hallo  well,  Jr.,  2014 
Ogden  Street.    Price  50  cents. 


MARRIED. 

BAYNES— PRICE.— On  the  10th  of  Ninth  month, 
with  the  approbation  of  Biltitnore  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. Joseph  P.  Bayneg,  of  Baltimore,  and  Matilda 
Ann  Price,  formerly  of  Glencoe,  Baltimore  County^ 
Maryland. 


DIED. 

HOLLINGSWORTB.— On  the  16th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  1874,  Edith  Hollingsworth,  wife  of  Eli  Hol- 
lingswor;h,  ia  her  66th  year  ;  a  member  of  Little 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

KIRBY.— Suddenly,  on  the  2Ist  of  Ninth  month, 
at  his  residence  near  EUisdale,  N.  J.,  Robert  Kirby, 
aged  about  80  years.  This  friend  had  enjoyed  the 
marriage  relation  with  his  wife  for  over  fifty-one 
years,  during  which  long  period  they  were  members 
and  attenders  of  Arneytown  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

PHILLIPS.— At  Pennsgrove,  Upper  Oxford  Town- 
ship, Chester  County,  Pa.,  17th  of  Ninth  month, 
1874,  William  Phillips,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

BROWN. — On  the  16th  ultimo,  Mary  D.  Brown,  of 
this  city,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age. 

Although  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  this  ex- 
cellent woman  was  identified  with  them  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  when  in  health  was  an  attender  of  their 
religious  meetings  and  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerned their  welfare.  Frugal  and  simple  in  her 
habits  and  manner  of  life,  she  contributed  annually 
ot  her  ample  means  towards  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  and  the  elevadon  of  those  less  favored, 
regarding  herself  only  as  a  steward  over  the  tem- 
poral posessions  entrusted  to  her  care.  In  these 
benefactions  her  broad  and  catholic  spirit  embraced 
every  class  of  the  l3ua:an  family  without  regard  ta 
nation,  sect  or  color.  Her  faith  and  trust  in  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  her  Heavenly  Father  were 
from  early  life  habitual  and  unwavering,  and  be- 
lieving in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  she  looked 
forward  with  cheerful  confidence  to  peace  and  rest 
beyond  the  grave. 

By  her  will  she  bequeathed  $139,000  to  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  her  native  city. 


Habits  influence  the  character  pretty  much 
as  undercurrents  influence  a  vessel,  and 
whether  they  speed  us  on  the  way  of  our 
wishes,  or  retard  our  progress,  their  effect  is 
not  the  less  important  because  imperceptible^ 
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For  Friends'  Intelligeucer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  16. 

Our  departure  from  Schuls,  on  the  14tli  of 
lighth  month,  was  delayed  by  a  heavy  rain, 
hich  lasted  thirty-six  hours  with  consider- 
ble  violence.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  we 
)ok  a  last  botanizing  walk  along  the  Inn,  and 
ere  hurried  home  by  a  sudden  thunder  shower. 
It  is  well,"  we  thought,  "  the  ride  to-morrow 
ill  be  quite  without  dust,  and  the  air  clearer." 
tut  the  thunder  shower  did  not  expend  its 
)rce  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  was  the  begin- 
ing  of  a  heavy  pouring  rain  which  continued 
irough  the  night,  and  left  us  no  perplexing 
oubts  the  next  mornirig  as  to  whether  it  was 
etter  to  leave  very  pleasant  quarters  at  the 
iotel  Belvedere  and  tempt  the  elements,  or 
p  stay  another  day  in  the  Engadine,  and  yet 
nother,  are  an  additional  pleasure  and  no 
ain  ;  for  we  cannot  hope  to  find  more  charm- 
Dg  scenery,  or  a  finer  or  more  bracing  air. 
Ve  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  to  find 
urselves  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
now-clad  mountains.    The  rain  of  the  valley 
ad  been  snow  on  the  heights,  and  a  thick 
loating  of  white  was  spread  over  all  the  bare 
ocks  of  the  Alps,  cevering  them  completely 
lown  to  the  investing  forest.    As  the  sun 
)roke  forth  from  the  clouds  and  mists,  a 
cenery  of  surpassing  glory,  far  exceeding  our 
now- storm  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  was  re- 
•/ealed.   The  roaring,  swollen  river,  the  green 
lelds  of  the  evenly  terraced  valley,  the  moun- 
tain brooks  grown  into  cataracts,  the  wooded 
Liills,  and  the  whitened  mountains  glittering 
in  the  fitful  sunbeams,  made  this  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten — our  last  Sabbath  day  in  the 
Engadine. 

The  next  morning,  we  started  on  our  two 
days'  journey  to  Innsbruck.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  return  carriage,  we  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  a  private  conveyance,  on  favorable 
iterms.  A  comfortable  vehicle,  large  enough 
for  four  persons,  drawn  by  three  horses  over 
a  perfectly  smooth  road,  down  the  valley,  is 
far  more  desirable  than  a  seat  in  the  dili- 
gence, as  it  admits  of  frequent  changes  of 
position  to  face  the  greater  glory  which  some- 
times lies  before  and  sometimes  behind.  We 
look  back,  long  and  regretfully,  at  the  sweet 
valley  which  lies  to  the  southwest,  and  to  the 
snowy  summits  which  the  morning  sun  has 
just  saluted,  and  which  are  joyously  reflecting 
back  his  radiance  ;  but  around  us  and  before 
are  other  whitened  mountain  heights  scarcely 
less  lofty  and  picturesque,  and  the  terraced 
valley  loses  nothing  of  beauty  as  it  descends. 
The  heavy  rain  has  transformed  every  little 
streamlet  into  a  dashing  torrent,  and  pictur- 
esque cataracts  on  either  hand  glittered  over 
the  rocks,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  roaring 


river  below.  The  faithful  guide-book  assures^ 
us  that  the  country  from  Schuls  to  Martins- 
bruck  is  not  attractive,  but  the  great  Baed- 
eker had  never  seen  it,  I  am  sure,  under  such 
very  advantageous  circumstances. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  this 
lower  val!ey  of  the  Inn,  are  the  ruined  cas- 
tles, situated  on  lofty  heights,  which,  it  would 
seem,  man  could  hardly  scale  at  all.  They 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  the  ancient 
strongholds  of  the  Rhine,  but  they  are  enough 
to  remind  us  constantly  of  the  grim,  barbaric 
past,  when  force,  not  law,  reigned  in  this  now 
happy  valley.  I  felt  like  saying  to  friends- 
at  home  some  such  words  as  these  for  want  of" 
better : 

Here  are  meadows,  0  so  verdant  I 
Full  of  sweetest  flowers  ever 
Varying  in  form  and  color  ; 
And  they  skirt  the  fir  clad  foot-hills 
Of  the  solemn,  hoary  mountains, 
Where  we've  wandered  in  the  noon-tide 
Of  the  glad  and  glorious  summer. 
We  have  looked  from  rocky  fastness 
Far  awaj^ — away — o'er  mountain, 
Valley,  hill  and  rapid  river; 
O'er  the  lake,  as  blue  as  heaven, 
O'er  the  forest  land,  that  climbeth 
Up  ambitious  toward  the  summits 
Of  the  snow-capped,  ancient  mountains. 
So  glad  witness  can  we  bear  you 
That  God's  earth  is  full  of  glory, 
Beauty  and  perennial  gladness. 
We  have  seen  more  good  than  evil, 
More  of  joyance  than  of  sorrow, 
More  of  laughter  than  of  weeping, 
And  more  light  is  there  than  darkness. 

Let  the  ruined  castles  crumble 
On  the  frowning  heights  around  us, 
For  they  tell  of  days  barbaric, 
When  the  power  of  the  mighty 
Bowed  and  crushed  the  poor  and  lowly- 
Let  the  gloomy,  dreary  dungeon 
Underneath  the  tyrant's  fastness 
Be  forgotten  in  the  darkness. 
Nature,  ever  joung  and  joyous. 
Beckons  out  into  the  sunshine — 
And  in  sweetest  tones  she  speaketh 
Peace  and  comfort  to  the  weary. 

We  have  conversed  with  the  flower — 
Heard  the  busy,  cheerful  murmur 
Of  the  bees,  who,  without  number, 
Suck  their  sweetness,  very  wisely. 
Not  alone  from  tender  blossom 
Does  this  prudent,  economic. 
Cheerful  little  Switzer  gather 
Nectar  from  the  nectaries  ; 
But  he  finds  to  what  sweet  uses 
He  can  put  the  homely  thistle. 
Just  as  well  as  sweetest  roses. 
So  from  darkness  cometh  brightness^ 
From  the  acorn  grows  the  oaklet. 
And  from  evil  good  outspringeth. 

Very  plainly  it  is  shown  us 
That  the  Thistle  loves  the  mountains^ 
And  that  many  of  his  species 
Dwell  here  in  the  Engadine? 
On  from  Martinsbruck,  even  unto 
The  fair  lakelet  of  St.  Moritz, 
(And  no  other  where,  they  tell  us,) 
Grows  up  loftily  and  proudly, 
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Striving  to  attain  man's  stature. 
Stern,  he  putteth  forth  fierce  prickles, 
"Which  can  pierce  the  epidermis 
'Of  the  daring  botanizer  ; 
And  his  head,  before  its  blossom, 
Like  a  woolly  globe  it  seemeih 
Set,  like  porcupine,  with  prickles. 

Soon  upon  the  skjward  summit 
Of  the  bold,  aggressive  wool-ball. 
Comes  a  little  speck  of  purple. 
Which  expands  and  spreads  exultant, 
Till  a  crown  of  regal  glory 
Decks  the  head  of  Kingly  thistle. 

Here  is  seen  the  perfect  wisdom 
That  designed  the  woolly  nesting, 
Where  the  tender,  purple  flowrets 
Bested,  gathering  up  their  forces 
For  successful,  final  effort. 
'In  the  native  land  behind  us. 
There  are  thistle  heads  as  thorny, 
Stern,  resentful  and  mysterious 
Which,  mayhap,  one  day  will  blossom 
And  give  out  their  stored  up  sweetness. 
Unsuspected,  and  unhoped  for — 
For  the  blessing  of  all  people. 

Here  we  are  at  the  town  of  Martinsbruck, 
where,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Inn ;  and  this  bridge  is  on  the  boundary 
between  Switzerland  and  Tyrol. 

We  now  pass  into  the  dominion  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  must  expect  the  in- 
•spection  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  The 
riiins  of  the  Castle  of  Serviezel,  on  the  height 
above,  mark  the  spot,  which  no  doubt  could 
■tell  stirring  tales  of  ancient  days,  had  it  mem- 
ory and  power  of  speech.  As  our  carriage 
passes  from  the  bridge  on  to  the  soil  of  Tyrol, 
a  pleasant  looking  gentleaian,  standing  by 
the  wayside,  bows  as  if  to  welcome  us  grace- 
fully into  Austrian  territory.  The  driver 
halts  and  he  approaches  us,  and  another  offi- 
-cial,  from  a  house  at  the  wayside,  comes  up 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  announce  them- 
selves as  officers  of  the  customs,  and  inquire 
if  we  have  anything  with  us  on  which  we 
-should  pay  duty.  We  point  to  our  little 
trunks  and  explain  that  they  contain  only 
•cloihing  and  guide-books,  when  the  collectors 
'of  customs  smile  blandly  and  wave  us  on- 
ward, wishing  us  a  happy  journey  ;  so  we  are 
now  safely  admitted  and  even  welcomed  into 
the  empire. 

AVe  now  commence  the  ascent  of  the  Pass 
of  Fenstermunz,  by  a  road  which  is  consid- 
ered a  triumph  of  modern  engineering  skill. 
Up  we  go,  by  long  zigzags,  to  a  great  height, 
on  the  mountain  side,  the  read  in  many 
places  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  We 
pass  through  tunnels  of  the  lofty  height,  and 
ever  and  anon  look  down  into  the  Inn  valky 
far  below  us  Oar  road  is  broad  and  seem- 
ingly as  firm  as  the  mountains  themselves, 
a,nd  defended  on  the  outer  side  by  most  sub- 
stantial masonry  and  massive  railing.  One 
•danger  that  had  to  be  guarded  against  by  the 
engineer,  was  from  falling  material  from  the 


heights  above.    In  some  places  slides  of  loos<  ^J^^ 
earth  were  to  be  apprehended,  and  strong  U 
stakes  were  driven  into  the  mountain  side,  a',., 
few  inches  apart,  and  branches  of  fir  wen 
neatly  interwoven  into  a  kind  of  basket  wort^"^, 
amoDg  them,  making  quite  a  firm  artificial !  ;. 
terrace.    The  same  work  was  repeated  a 
yards  above,  and  again  and  again,  as  far  ar 
the  danger  threatened.    The  lower  part  of^^l 
ih.2  work  was  often  a  most  substantial  wall  oi\ 
heaviest  masonry,  and  a  gutter,  paved  with'^  ^ 
little  cobble  stones  and  kept  quite  clear  of 
grass,  bordered  all  the  inner  or  mountain  side'"*^ 
of  the  road.   In  some  places  avalanches  were 
to  be  apprehended,  and  here  galleries  of  stone 
were  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  T 
would  shield  the  road,  and  give  the  avalanche 
a  smooth  and  easy  passage  down  the  precip- 
itous mountain  side  into  the  Inn.    The  stone 
roof  of  the  gallery,  many  feet  in  thickness, 
slanted  steeply,  and  the  outer  wall,  which 
was  of  stupendous  strength,  was  also  much 
inclined  outward.    Driviug  rapidly  through, 
I  could  not  be  entirely  certain,  but  I  thought 
it  fully  six  feet  thick.   The  stone  used  for  all 
the  masonry  of  the  road  is  very  large,  and 
the  work  is  quite  beautifully  finished.  Where 
torrents  are  pouring  down  the  mountain  side, 
the  bed  is  in  many  cases  paved  substantially 
and  tunnels  of  ample  size  convey  the  water 
under  the  road  ;  a  solid  block  of  granite  de- 
fending the  highway  itself  from  any  inroad 
in  case  of  a  freshet.   Near  mid  day  we  reach 
the  lofty  little  town  of  Hoch-Fenstermunz, 
and  we  get  the  finest  view  at  this  point.  Here 
we  make  a  pause  of  two  hours,  while  the 
horses  rest.    We  look  down  from  our  rest  to 
the  tower  and  bridge  of  old  Fenstermunz, 
five  hundred  feet  below,  and  up  the  narrow 
defile,  through  which  the  river  is  roaring,  to 
the  Engadine  mountains  in  the  background. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  backward  on  the  road, 
and  we  have  a  fine  waterfall,  of  liberal  pro- 
portions, for  a  background.  Here  are  studies 
for  any  artist,  however  ambitious ;  but  how 
inadequate  is  written  description !  When 
we  have  dined  and  the  horses  have  been  duly 
refreshed  we  continue  our  journey  onward  for 
four  hours,  towards  Innsbruck,  enjoying  the 
rapid  descent  from  our  elevation  quite  as 
much  as  the  ascent. 

All  day  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
we  are  in  a  country  which  clings  to  the  Rom- 
ish faith,  and  into  which  the  light  of  the  Ref- 
ormation never  penetrated.  Little  shrines, 
containiDg  the  various  objects  of  adoration, 
are  erected  along  the  waysides,  and  the  pic- 
tures and  images  they  contained  were,  as 
works  of  art,  simply  hideous.  Pictures  rep- 
resenting the  religious  ideas  of  the  people 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  painted  on  '^the 
outer  walls  of  houses,  and  the  priestly  dress 
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)jipminded  us  that  we  were  no  longer  in  the 
vviss  Engadine.    As  we  approach  the  town 
J I  Ried,  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a  beau- 
f,  fully  situated  building  or  group  of  build- 
fl^gs  on  an  eminence  to  the  south.  The  path- 
j  ^ay  that  leads  to  it  is  adorned  with  numerous 
^;hrines,  and  two  hatless  monks,  with  shaven 
J,  rowns,  and  long,  coarse,  brown  cloaks  with 
J  pointed  hoods,  and  a  rope  girdle,  who  are 
)j  talking  toward  it,  indicate  that  this  is  a  Cap- 
ichin  monastery.  We  find  that  it  was  erected 
n  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  kind  of  relig- 
jOus  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  Switzerland  into  this  land. 
,  At  the  town,  where  our  road  returns  to  the 
eft  bank  of  the  river,  we  make  a  pause  of  a 
lalf  hour,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  look  a 
Ittle  at  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Laudegg, 
vhich  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  above  it. 
The  town  lies  in  a  marshy  plain  at  the  en- 
rance  to  the  Kaunserthal,  a  valley  which 
s  a  great  resort  for  pilgrims.  Energetic 
yalkers  would  be  tempted  into  such  pictur- 
!sque  by-ways  as  this  which  leads  the  wan- 
ilerer  to  the  huge  Gepaatsch  glacier,  the  most 
extensive  in  the  Tyrol,  but  we  make  a  virtue 
)f  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
he  left,  but  press  right  onward.    Near  six 
/clock   we   reach   the   Pontlatzer  Briicke 
^bridge),  which  takes  us  to  the  right  bank  of 
Inn.    This  is  a  spot  famed  in  the  annals  of 
the  Tyrol.    In  1703,  a  Bavarian  army,  at- 
tempting to  invade  the  Tyrol,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Tyrolese,  only  a 
jaiere  handful  of  fugitives  escaping  to  bear 
!the  tidings  to  their  prince,  the  Elector  Max 
Emanuel.    A  similar  fate  here  befell  another 
body  of  Bavarians  in  1809.    Masses  of  rock 
and  trunks  of  trees  were  hurled  from  the 
heights  above  upon '  the  invaders,  while  the 
unerring  aim  of  Tyrolese  riflemen  proved 
fatal  to  almost  all  who  survived. 

Six  miles  more  and  we  reach  the  town  of 
Landeck,  where  we  spend  the  night.  It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  at  the  union 
of  the  Arlberg,  Lower  Inn,  and  Vintschgau 
roads,  and  is  commanded  by  an  ancient  cas- 
tle, which  has  no  longer  any  warlike  or  gov- 
ernmental use,  on  its  lofty  rock,  but  serves  as 
a  habitation  to  several  poor  families.  A  heavy 
rain  is  falling,  which  prevents  our  exploring 
for  ourselves  the  village  of  Landeck,  or  as- 
cending to  the  castle,  which  is  not  so  high  as 
such  strongholds  often  are.  It  is  an  igno- 
minious thing  to  subside  into  a  dull,  cold 
room,  with  only  a  single  candle  for  illumina- 
tion, when  one  is  filled  with  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm to  explore  the  old  town  and  castle,  which 
we  shall  probably  never  see  again.  The  only 
consolation  is  sleep.  The  morning  is  rainy, 
but  our  driver  insists  that  we  must  press  on- 
ward, for  the  journey  to  Innsbruck  is  a  hard 


day's  work  for  the  horse?,  and  should  begin 
early:  besides,  he  says,  it  will  not  rain  all 
day,  and  he  will  open  the  carriage-top  when- 
ever the  showers  permit. 

We  start  in  faith,  and  as  a  compensation 
for  our  heroic  trust,  the  clouds  grow  thinner^ 
begin  to  break  a  little,  and  we  ride  merrily 
onward  down  the  valley.  Three  miles  below 
Landeck  an  abrupt  rocky  barrier  projects 
into  the  valley,  like  a  promontory  into  the 
sea,  leaving  hardly  room  for  the  river  and 
the  road.  To  the  left  on  the  fir-clad  slope  is 
a  great  nunnery  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity^ 
and  to  the  right  on  a  lofty  height  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  handsome  Kronburg,  with  a 
barren  pyramidal  mountain  for  a  back-ground. 
This  is  a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty,  which 
continually  repeats  itself  with  many  varia- 
tions. The  strong,  rapid  river,  the  fertile 
valley,  varying  in  width  from  a  mere  rocky 
gorge  to  two  or  three  miles,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains whose  summits  seem  lost  in  the  clouds, 
the  ruined  stronghold  midway  up,  on  the 
rocky  terrace,  the  little  village  with  its  spire^ 
which  nestles  in  the  valley,  are  the  elements 
of  many  charming  pictures.  The  peculiar 
Tyrolese  costume  is  sometimes  seen,  but  is 
rare  on  this  much  frequented  post-road,  where 
the  ordinary  dress  of  civilized  mankind  is 
generally  adopted.  Women  are  engaged  in 
dressing  and  gathering  the  crops,  and  even 
in  driving  the  oxen  along  the  road,  and  if  we 
halt  at  an  inn,  a  woman  comes  to  the  car- 
riage door,  assists  us  to  alight,  and  then  does  all 
the  honors  of  the  house.  The  male  proprie- 
tor seems  to  be  taking  the  world  very  easy> 
smokes  his  great  pipe,  and  seems  quite  will- 
ing that  the  obedient  women  kind  should  do 
the  work  of  the  hostelry.  To  the  passing 
traveller  it  does  look  as  if  the  men  had  sunk 
down  into  the  savage  notion  that  their  moth- 
ers, wives  and  daughters  were  their  proper 
servitors,  and  that  they  (the  men)  were  a  su- 
perior order  of  beings.  To  Americans  it  is 
not  pleasing  to  see  an  aged  woman  bearing 
on  her  back  a  basket  as  large  as  herself,  or 
drawing  a  cart  which  would  seem  a  fitting 
load  for  a  horse.  But  they  look  cheerful  and 
evidently  are  not  aware  of  being  special  ob- 
jects of  sympathy.  I  noticed  one  case  which 
looked  more  barbaric  than  I  knew  how  to 
express.  A  little  bare- foot  girl,  apparently 
about  twelve  years  old,  was  harnessed  by  a 
rope  to  a  cart  which  was  laden  with  corn- 
stalks. She  was  drawing  it  over  the  stony 
road,  while  behind  the  load,  walked  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man,  well  booted,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hards  in  his  pock- 
ets, acting  as  driver.  He  looked  around  as 
the  diligence  rattled  past,  evidently  without 
any  sense  of  shame,  and  the  little  maid  also 
turned  round  in  the  shafts  quite  unaware  that 
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she  was  the  object  of  pitying  notice.  I 
longed  to  tell  the  serai  civilized  Austrian  that 
an  American  father  would  not  only  have 
drawn  the  load  himself,  but  would  have  made 
his  little  one  a  nest  on  the  top  of  it,  and  have 
taken  her  home  as  in  a  triumphal  car.  Such 
tenderness  would  not  unfit  her  for  the  des- 
tined life  of  an  American  woman,  though  it 
might  be  an  unwise  training  for  the  little 
girl  who  was  to  become  the  burden- bearing, 
toiling  frau  of  the  Tyrol.  But  in  order  to  judge 
somewhat  fairly  of  the  relative  labors  of 
men  and  women  in  these  lands  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  able  bodied 
young  men  are  taken  into  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  that  during  the  summer  months  a 
large  number  of  men  and  boys  go  wilh  the 
cattle  into  the  pasture  lands  of  the  high 
mountains,  while  nearly  all  the  grass  which 
grows  in  the  valleys  is  utilized  for  hay.  Then, 
again,  the  men  must  prepare  the  fuel,  which, 
as  it  grows  on  the  precipitous  steeps,  is  no 
easy  task  ;  and  they  must  build  the  wonder- 
ful roads  which  make  rugged  mountain  val- 
leys easier  to  traverse  than  the  level  plains 
of  our  own  land.  Toil  and  exposure  have 
hardened  and  roughened  the  physique  of  the 
women,  and  they  remind  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Tennyson's  Princess,  who, 

"  Close  behind  her  stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  than  men, 
Huge  women,  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and 
rain 

And  labor.    Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock  ; 

Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 

Cleft  from  the  land,  and  walled  about  with  mews." 

We  are  struck  with  the  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  Indian  corn  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. More  of  the  soil  was  occupied  with  this 
than  with  any  other  crop.  The  stalks  were 
very  near  together.  They  were  planted  in 
rows  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  were  at  intervals  of  about  four  or  five 
inches.  Only  one  stalk  grew  in  a  place,  and 
every  stalk  bore  one  ear,  all  the  barren 
stems  being  removed,  and  the  ears  were  of  a 
pretty  good  size.  Notwithstanding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  corn,  another  crop  was  growing 
among  it,  sometimes  pumpkins,  and  some- 
times beans,  and  the  field  was  generally  bor- 
dered with  hemp.  They  do  not  use  this  grain 
in  its  green  state  for  the  table  as  we  do,  and 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  its  being  fit  to  eat,  but 
use  it  for  the  cattle  alone.  Beets,  too,  though 
we  see  them  growing,  are  never  on  the  table, 
and,  indeed,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
are  eaten  sparingly.  I  think  beer  and  the 
cheaper  wines  of  the  country  are  used  instead 
of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Water  is  quite  de- 
spised as  a  beverage,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  superstition,  bath  among  the  people 
of  the  country  and  their  visitors,  that  there 
is  something  baleful  about  it ;  but  if  there  is, 
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we,  so  far,  have  failed  to  discover  it.  The 
waters  of  Europe  are  about  as  good  as  those  of 
America,  their  only  fault  being  that  they  are 
out  of  fashion. 

At  the  inn  of  Magerback,  where  the  road.i 
again  crosses  the  river,  rises  the  wooded  Pe-  ''"J 
tersburg,  with  its  ruined  castle,  memorable  as 
the  birth-place  of  Margaret  Mau'tbasch, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  through 
whom  this  country  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Emperors  of  Austria. 

Just  before  reaching  the  town  of  Zirl,  we 
.come  in  view  of  the  sharply  indented  peaks 
of  the  Selrain  on  the  right,  which  are  curi- 
ously distinct  from  the  other  mountains.  The 
sharp  outline  of  their  distant  summits  against 
the  evening  sky,  photographs  itself  on  the 
memory,  and  one  questions  vainly  how  these 
strange  cliffs  were  fashioned  out  of  the  earth 
materials. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Zirl,  on  our  left,  the 
Martinswand,  like  a  stalwart  giant,  rises  per- 
pendicular 1,600  feet  above  the  road,  and  in 
the  distance  are  two  pyramidal  mountains, 
and  the  rounded  summit  of  the  Patscher 
Koft,  over  7,000  feet  high,  on  which,  half 
way  up,  glistens  the  white  pilgrimage  church 
of  Heilegwasser. 

We  read  that,  "In  1493,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  having  lost  his  way  while  in  pur- 
suit of  a  chamois  above  the  Martinswand, 
missed  his  footing,  and  rolled  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  where  he  arrested  his 
progress  by  clinging  to  a  projecting  rock,  but 
in  such  a  position  that  he  was  unable  to  move 
from  the  spot.  His  perilous  situation  being 
observed  from  below,  the  pastor  of  Zirl,  at 
tended  by  numerous  members  of  his  flook, 
repaired  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  with  the  host, 
by  the  raising  of  which,  he  granted  the  Em- 
peror absolution.  At  this  juncture  anangelin 
the  garb  of  a  chamois  hunter,  was  suddenly 
seen  by  the  devout  spectators  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  exhausted  monarch,  whom  he  con- 
ducted by  unknown  paths  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  spot  where  the  Emperor  was  in  such  immi- 
nent peril  is  marked  by  a  cross  on  the  rock, 
900  feet  above  the  Inn,  but  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  below.  It  stands  in  a  small 
hollow  exactly  opposite  the  chapel  on  the 
wooded  height." 

Without  wishing  to  undervalue  the  super- 
natural experience  of  the  Emperor,  one  can 
readily  see  how  this  supposed  miracle  can  be 
explained,  though  it  is  really  marvelous  that 
the  "  delivering  angel "  does  not  again  appear 
to  claim  a  reward  from  the  grateful  monarch. 


A  HELPING  word  to  one  in  trouble  is  often 
like  a  switch  on  a  railroad  track. 


FRIENDS'  INT 


ELLIGENCER. 
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MORE  LIFE. 

ot  weary  of  Thy  world 
So  beautiful,  0  Father,  in  Thy  love, 
Thy  world,  that,  glory-lighted  from  above, 

ies  in  Thy  hand  impearled  ; 

ot  asking  rest  from  toil  ; 

Sweet  toil  that  draws  us  nearer  to  Thy  side  ; 
Ever  to  tend  thy  planting  satisfied 
hough  in  ungenial  soil; 

ot  to  be  freed  from  care, 

That  lifts  us  out  of  self's  lone  hollowness  ; 

Since  unto  Thy  dear  feet  we  all  may  press, 
ind  leave  our  burdens  there  ; 

nt  0  for  tireless  strength  ! 
A  life  untainted  by  the  curse  of  sin, 
That  spreads  no  vile  contagion  from  within  ; 

'oand  without  spot  at  length. 

'or  power  and  stronger  will. 

To  pour  out  love  from  the  heart's  inmost  springs; 

A  constant  freshness  for  all  needy  things  ; 
□  blessing,  blessed  still ! 

)  to  be  free,  heart-free 

From  all  that  checks  the  right  endeavor  here ! 

To  drop  the  weariness,  the  pain,  the  fear, 
^'o  know  death  cannot  be  ! 

lore  life  !  the  life  of  heaven  ! 

A  perfect  liberty  to  do  Thy  will ; 

Receiving  all  from  Thee,  and  giving  still, 
^'reely  as  Thou  hast  given  ! 

—Lucy  Larcom. 


what's  the  use  of  grumbling? 

Suppose,  my  little  lady, 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head. 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  are  red? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke  ; 
And  say  you're  glad  "  'twas  Dolly's, 

And  not  your  head  that  broke  ?  " 

Suppose  you're  dressed  for  walking, 

And  the  rain  comes  pouring  down, 
Will  it  clear  off  the  sooner 

Because  you  scold  and  frown? 
And  wouldnt  it  be  nicer 

For  you  to  smile  than  pout, 
And  so  make  sunshine  in  the  house 

When  there  is  none  without? 

Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man, 

Is  very  hard  to  get, 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  wiser 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce. 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest 

And  learn  the  thing  at  once? 

Suppose  that  some  boys  have  a  horse^ 

And  some  a  coach  and  pair, 
Will  it  tire  you  less  while  walking 

To  say,  "  It  isn't  fair"? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  nobler 

To  keep  your  temper  sweet, 
And  in  your  heart  be  thankful 

You  can  walk  upon  your  feet  ? 

And  suppose  the  world  don't  please  you, 
Nor  the  way  some  people  do, 

Do  you  think  the  whole  creation 
Will  be  altered  just  for  you  ? 

And  isn't  it,  my  boy  or  girl. 


The  wisest,  bravest  plan, 
Whatever  comes  or  doesn't  come. 

To  do  the  best  you  can  ?        — Observer. 


YOUNG  BOTANISTS. 

We  know  a  family  of  children  who  for 
several  years  have  kept  a  little  book  in  which 
they  have  noted  down  the  time  and  place  of 
the  earliest  blossoming  of  every  flower  in  all 
the  region.  And  they  have  found  that  there 
is  one  particular  clump  of  hepaticas  growing 
upon  the  south  side  of  a  fence,  and  kept  from 
the  cold  winds  by  an  angle  in  the  rails, 
which  for  four  years  have  opened  their  blue 
eyes  almost  a  week  before  any  others  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  That  fence  corner 
gets  a  great  many  visits  these  days,  but  no 
signs  of  the  buds  have  been  seen  yet.  Then 
there  is  another  sheltered  nook  where  the 
spring-beauties  make  their  appearance  first. 
Not  once  have  they  failed  in  several  years ; 
and  upon  the  south  side  of  an  old  decayed 
log,  which  the  children  know  well,  there  is  a 
clump  of  blood-roots,  which  are  ahead  of  any 
others  round  about.  They  know  the  homes 
of  the  flowers  almost  as  well  as  they  do  their 
own,  or  those  of  their  playmates  and  can  tell 
just  when  and  where  to  go  to  find  them;  and 
besides  that  they  can  tell  you  a  great  many 
other  things  about  them,  some  of  which  they 
could  not  learn  from  books,  as  there  are  no 
books  that  tell  them.  But  their  own  little 
flower-book  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
they  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it. — Ad- 
vance,  

IS"  O  T  I  C  E  W  , 


CENTRE  MEETING. 

The  repairs  required  to  this  meeting-house  will 
very  likely  not  cost  less  than  $2,500,  of  which  about 
$1,000  has  yet  to  be  raised. 

Friends  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
meetings,  and  favoring  the  keeping  of  the  meeting- 
houses in  a  decent,  comfortable  condition,  should 
aid  the  few  Friends  residing  in  its  limits  by  for- 
warding contributions  to  Caleb  C.  Way,  Half  Moon. 
Centre  county,  Pa.  ;  or,  they  may  be  left  with  John 
Comly,  at  office  of  Friends^  Intelligencer^  706  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 


The  First-day  Schools  at  Race  street,  West  Phil-" 
adelphia,  Girard  Avenue  and  Germantown,  re-open 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  Green  street 
in  the  afternoon  at  1^  o'clock.  The  attendance  of 
Friends  and  their  children,  and  such  others  as  may 
be  willing  to  meet  with  them,  is  invited. 


A  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  held  at  Race  street  Meeting-house 
on  Fourth-day,  Tenth  month  7th,  at  the  close  of  the 
Meeting  for  Worship. 

Indian  Aid  Associations,  and  any  Friends  inter- 
ested in  the  concern,  are  particularly  invited  to  at- 
tend. Contributions  in  money,  goods  or  clothing 
can  be  sent,  as  heretofore,  to  John  Saunders,  No. 
36  N.  Fourth  street. 

Part-worn  clothing,  for  men,  women  or  children, 
is  acceptable.    The  Indians  highly  appreciMte  such. 

Mary  Jeanes,  Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

Tbe  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Green  street 
Meeting-house,  on  Sixtb-day,  Tenth  month  9th, 
7^  o'clock  P.  M.  The  several  First-day  Schools, 
etc,  within  Philadelphia  Qiarterly  Meeting,  are 
desired  to  forward  report",  also  not  exceeding  four 
delegates,  to  the  Association,  to  enable  a  report  to 
be  prepared  to  the  approaching  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  at  Mount  Holly.  General 
attendance  of  all  interested  is  invited. 

Benj.  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


SALEM  UNION  OP  FIRST-PAY  SCHOOLS 

Will  meet  at  Mullica  Hill,  N  J.,  on  Seventh-day, 
Tenth  month  10th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  A  general 
invitation  is  extended. 

Reuben  Woolman,  j 
Hannah  Ann  Haines,  J 
Carriages  will  be  in  waiting  at  Wenonah  on  the 
arrival  of  the  8.15  train  from  Philadelphi    to  con- 
vey visitiog  Friends  to  the  meeting. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.  4,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Richland  (Quakertown),  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«'  "  Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  18,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«'  "  Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

<«  "  Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

"  "  Cdtawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  25,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

«  "  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


BURLINGTON  QUARTERLY  FIRST-DA^  SCHOOL  UNION 

Will  meet  at  Upper  Springfield  Meeting-house,  on 
Seventh-day,  Tenth  month  lOih,  at  10  o'clock  A.M. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  same  will  meet  at 
9^  o'clock  the  same  morning. 

Mary  J.  Garwood,  \  curies. 

Martha  C.  DeCou,  j 


friends'   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  820  Spruce 
street,  on  Fourth-day,  Tenth  month  Yth,  at  8  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  attendance  of  its  members  is  particu- 
larly requested,  and  the  company  of  others  feeling 
an  interest  wi  1  be  very  acceptable. 

William  J.  Jenks,  President, 
Nath'l  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


ITEMS 


A  terrirle  disaster  occurred  at  Fall  River,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  19th  of  last  month.  Granite 
Mills  No.  1,  at  that  place,  caught  fire  soon  after  the 
hands  had  gone  to  work,  and  a  number  of  the  ope- 
rators, mostly  gills,  were  killed  in  jumping  from  the 
windows,  or  perished  in  the  burning  building. 

The  upper  story,  or  attic,  used  as  a  spool -room 
was  at  tbe  lime  occupied  by  about  sixty  persons 
and  the  first  intimation  they  received  of  the  danger 
was  a  cloud  of  dense,  blinding  and  suffocating 
smoke,  that  swept  up  the  staircase,  and  forced  them 
to  seek  safety  in  the  northern  section  of  the  build- 
ing. Cue  man,  regardless  of  his  own  safety,  worked 
with  heroic  ardor,  and,  by  means  of  a  rope,  landed 
on  the  ground  a  number  of  the  girls  in  safety. 

Many  of  the  girls  became  unconscious  from  fright 
ere  the  flames  reached  them.  Some  leaped  from 
the  windows,  preferring  to  be  crushed  and  maimed 
rather  than  burned,  and  the  shocking,  heart-rending 
sights  that  met  the  eye  on  all  sides  were  agonizing. 


Reports  of  the  police  and  mill  authorities  give  the 
number  of  killed  by  the  disaster,  23  ;  missing,  3  :^ 
wounded,  36. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  was  founded  in 
1871,  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  and  was  es-  ' 
tablished  by  liberal  gifts  from  sister  cities  and  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  a  mill,  which  produces  an  annual  income  of 
$65,000.  There  are  now  about  40,000  volumes  in 
the  library,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is 
no  competing  library  in  the  city,  and  the  daily 
average  circulation  of  boDks  is  consequently  very 
large.  Any  resident  of  the  city  may  receive  a  card 
on  which  books  may  be  borrowed,  by  registering 
his  or  her  name  and  residence,  and  depositing  a  guar- 
antee certificate  signed  by  a  responsible  citizen,  or 
in  lieu  thereof  three  dollars  in  money,  the  deposit  to 
be  returned  at  any  time  on  the  surrender  of  the  re- 
ceipt. 

A  remarkable  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  is- 
reported  in  Madbury.  A  few  weeks  since,  B.  F. 
Vittum  discovered  that  a  pile  of  manure,  straw  and 
litter,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  some  time 
against  his  barn,  was  on  fire,  and  it  required  a 
large  amount  of  labor  to  smother  the  fire  and  pre- 
vejt  the  destruction  of  his  buildings.  There  was 
no  possible  chance  for  the  manure  heap  to  have 
taken  fire  in  any  other  way  than  from  the  heat 
which  it  had  itself  generated.  This  circumstance 
may  serve  to  cauiion  people  who  allow  such  heaps 
to  accumulate  in  close  proximity  to  barns  and  sta- 
bles.— Boston  Transcript. 

LiEBiG,  the  great  German  chemist,  declared:. 
"We  can  prove  wiih  mathematical  certainty,  as 
plain  as  two  and  two  make  four,  that  as  much  flour 
or  meal  as  can  lie  on  the  point  ot  a  table  knife  is 
more  nutritious  than  nine  quarts  of  the  best  Bava- 
rian beer,  that  a  man  who  is  able  daily  to  consume 
that  amount  of  beer  obtains  from  it  in  a  whole 
year,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  exactly  the  amount 
of  nutrition  which  is  contained  in  a  five  pound 
loaf  of  bread,  or  ia  three  pounds  of  fle^h." 

The  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Ninth  month  indicate  an  average  condition 
of  ninety-three,  against  ninety-five  in  Ninth  month.. 
1873.  The  average  of  the  crop  is  seven  per  cent, 
greater  than  last  year,  which  would  bring  the  aggre- 
gate yield  to  nearly  an  average  on  last  year  s  acreage. 
All  of  the  New  England  and  Midaie  Spates  are 
above  the  average,  except  Delaware,  which  is  a  full 
average.  All  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
are  below  the  average,  except  Alabama. 

The  inland  Southern  States  are  all  above  the 
average,  Arkansas  presenting  the  maximum  of  the 
whole  country  which  is  120.  North  of  tbe  Ohio 
river  mo^t  of  ihe  counties  not  visited  by  tbe  chinch 
present  superior  crops  ;  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
are  above  the  average  ;  Illinois,  2  per  cent,  below 
Wisconsin  is  reduced  23  per  cent,  below  by  drouth 
and  chinches.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  drouth 
was  intense.  Heat,  hot  winds,  chinches  and  grass- 
hoppers have  reduced  all  the  States  below  an  aver- 
age, except  Missouri.  The  Pacific  States  are  above 
the  average. 


The  Russian  Government,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive emigration  of  the  Mennonites,  has  under- 
taken to  exempt  members  of  that  sect  from  actual 
military  service,  but  still  holds  them  liable  to  do- 
duty  as  hospital  attendants  and  surgeons  The 
Mennonites  of  the  Volga  district  will  probably  alL 
consent  to  remain  under  these  conditions. 


mmm  intelligencer 

"  TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  j    LET  HER  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  j    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUBJECT  WORTH  CONSIDERING. 

The  question,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  ad- 
vance the  general  good  of  our  Society  ?"  has 
been  met  by  some  feasible,  as  well  as  objec- 
tionable, suggestions. 

Circular  Meetings  and  First  day  Schools 
have  been  instituted,  and  have  had  a  salu- 
tary influence.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  latter  to  prove 
that  it  is  one  of  the  means  through  which  the 
youth  of  the  Society  will  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  their  interest 
in  its  testimonies  be  increased.  Keports  from 
nearly  every  district  within  the  compass  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  received, 
demonstrating  the  growth  of  the  concern  and 
the  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded,  even  by 
some,  who,  in  the  beginning,  were  apprehen- 
sive that  the  effect  would  be  to  subject  Friends 
to  a  reproof  similar  to  that  given  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  who,  "  having  begun  in  the  Spirit," 
sought  to  be  "  made  perfect  by  the  flesh." 
There  is  but  little  cause,  I  believe,  for  the ' 
continuance  of  this  honest  fear.  So  far  as  1 5 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  a  care 
has  been  exercised  to  guard  against  teaching 
for  doctrine  the  "  commandments  of  men," 
but  still  I  would  express  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  simplicity  of  our  faith,  so  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  Him  who  "  bore  witness 
to  the  Truth,"  may  be  preserved  in  the  effort 
to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  duties 


of  a  Christian  life ;  and  that  a  practical  re- 
ligion may  be  held  paramount  to  every  other, 
as  being  most  in  accordance  with  the  sublime 
precepts  enunciated  from  "  the  Mount." 

As  our  young  people  become  more  identi- 
fied with  the  Society,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  greater  interest  will  be  felt  in  at- 
tending Meetings  for  Discipline.  This  effect 
is  already  noticeable  in  some  places,  and  is 
comforting  and  cheering  to  such  as  have  long 
felt  an  earnest  yearning  for  a  greater  mani- 
festation, on  the  part  of  the  dear  children,  of 
an  appreciation  of  the  privileges  attached  to 
a  birthright  membership.  If,  as  has  been 
intimated,  the  number  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church  should  be  increased,  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  young  and  impressible 
minds  should  be  strengthened  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Society. 
That  they  should  be  encouraged  to  share  the 
labor  which  has  too  long  devolved  upon  a 
few  for  want  of  a  genial  sympathy,  which 
has,  of  latter  time,  found  expression,  to  some 
extent,  through  the  channel  of  the  First-day 
I  School  movement,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
would  be  augmented  by  a  closer  comming- 
ling in  a  society  capacity  with  their  elder 
friends. 

While  each  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing has  ample  accommodations  for  all  who 
may  wish  to  attend,  yet  when  Friends  con- 
gregate as  a  Yearly  Meeting  the  case  is 
widely  different. 
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The  Meeting-house  at  Kace  and  Fifteenth 
streets  is  quite  as  capacious  as  is  desirable  on 
account  of  hearing,  but  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  seat  comfortably  the  multitude  which  is 
drawn  there  on  the  occasions  of  our  Annual 
Meetings. 

Notwithstanding  the  genera]  disposition  to 
accommodate,  a  large  number  are  unable  to 
obtain  seats,  even  in  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
house,  where  but  little  of  what  is  said  can  be 
heard,  especially  if  there  should  be  a  noise 
in  the  street.  In  order  to  secure  desirable 
seats  very  many  assemble  a  half  hour  before 
the  appointed  time,  which  adds  materially  to 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  session. 

It  is  natural  these  inconveniences  should 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  desire  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  especially  with  those  who 
are  wearied  oft-times  before  going,  with  the 
supervision  of  domestic  duties,  which  are  in- 
creased, perhaps,  by  the  desire  to  entertain 
their  friends  who  may  cpme  from  a  distance. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  physical  discomforts 
attendant  upon  the  overgrown  condition  of 
"the  body,^'  but  these  are  not  all  that  should 
claim  consideration,  nor  are  they  the  most 
serious.  The  vital  interests  of  the  Society 
are  involved  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not^ 
time  nor  room  for  the  expression  of  many  of 
the  exercises  with  which  concerned  minds  are 
burdened,  and  which,  if  expressed  under 
favorable  circumstances,  would  not  only  be 
relieving  to  individuals,  but  would  be  pro- 
motive of  strength  to  many  who  feel  that 
they  are  helped  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  faithful.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  this 
might  be  remedied  in  great  measure  if  some 
Friends  would  be  more  brief  and  speak  less 
frequently.  We  know,  that,  throughout  the 
period  of  our  remembrance,  there  have  been 
those  who,  on  such  occasions,  in  the  wish  to 
relieve  their  own  minds,  have  appeared  to 
forget  there  might  be  others  equally  concerned 
and  as  heavily  burdened,  therefore,  some- 
thing more  available  must  be  adopted  if  the 
desired  end  is  reached  ;  and  should  not  some 
means  be  devised  by  which  all  might  share 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  Yearly 
Meeting?  Many  are  prepared  to  respond  in 
the  affirmative,  and  doubtless  more  would  be, 
but  for  a  growing  conviction  that  this  will  be 
best  effected  by  a  division  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

There  is  a  shrinking  from  such  a  proposi- 
tion with  some,  on  account  of  a  separation 
from  particular  persons  with  whom,  from 
early  youth,  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
mingle  in  our  annual  assemblies,  and  to  whom 
they  look,  and  possibly  upon  whom  they  un- 
profitably  depend,  as  *'  expounders  of  the 
law." 

Surely,  the  time  has  fully  come  when  this 


obstacle,  which  has  had  an  undue  place  for 
years,  should  be  removed.    Valuable  as  such 
members  are,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  ^ 
the  good  of  the  whole  is  to  be  considered ^ 
rather  than  that  selfish  attachments  should  * 
be  indulged.  1 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  a ' 
division  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was 
seriously  entertained,  and  deferred,  for  the 
reason  which  has  been  previously  alluded  to 
—an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  to 
separate  from  some  they  highly  valued.  Our 
friend  John  Comly  was  among  those  who  be- 
lieved that  good  would  be  derived  from  such 
a  step — and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  need  has  been  increasing. 

How  such  a  division  can  be  brought  about, 
is  a  question  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  solve 
satisfactorily  to  all.  But  if  Friends  would  be 
willing  to  weigh  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  it  should  be  decided  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  under  the  present  arrangement,  is  not 
doing  all  the  good  that  such  a  body  should 
effi?ct,  and  then  look  toward  a  remedy,  with  a 
desire  to  be  rightly  directed,  the  way,  no 
doubt,  would  open  where  there  now  "  appears 
to  be  no  way." 

If  the  crowded  condition  of  the  women's 
meeting  applied  equally  to  the  men's,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  felt  with  added  force.  We 
may  remember  the  axiom,  that  one  part  of 
the  body  cannot  suffer  without  the  whole 
suffering  with  it. 

The  following  suggestion  is  made  for  the 
consideration  of  ail  whom  it  may  concern. 
That  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Burlington, 
Haddonfield  and  Salem,  constitute  a  Yearly 
Meeting.  That  Bucks,  Western  and  Cain 
Quarters  and  Fishing  Creek  Half-year's 
Meeting  be  incorporated  as  another  ;  and  that 
Philadelphia,  Abington,  Concord  and  South- 
ern Quarterly  Meetings  form  a  third.  Each  of 
these  combinations  would  make  a  Yearly 
Meeting  of  respectable  size,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  those  who  have  been 
discouraged  from  coming  to  Philadelphia  on 
account  of  the  crowd,  to  attend  their  respec- 
tive meetings.  The  conviction  is  strong,  that 
while  at  first,  we  should  sensibly  feel  the 
change,  and  be  ready  to  conclude  we  were 
poor  and  stripped,  yet  in  due  time  we  should 
have  the  gratification  of  seeing  three  ably 
conducted  Yearly  Meetings  instead  of  one,  so 
large  and  overgrown,  that  it  may  justly  be 
compared  to  a  plant,  so  huge  that  the  outer 
edges  are  withering  for  want  of  nutriment. 

A.  A.  T. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  1st. 


We  mount  to  Pleaven  mostly  on  the  ruins 
of  our  cherished  schemes,  finding  our  failures 
were  successes. — AlcotL 
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•€0-EDUCATION  OF    THE   SEXES   IN  SWARTH- 
MORE  COLLEGE. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers^  Association^  at  Shippensburg,  Eighth  month 
11th,  1874,  bg  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  President 
•of  the  College. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  I  addressed 
the  teachers  of  our  State,  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  their  Nineteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion, upon  the  subject  of  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  In  that  address  I  presented  the 
testimony  of  presidents  and  professors  of  dif- 
ferent colleges  in  the  country  where  the  sys- 
tem of  co-education  had  been  fairly  tried. 
This  testimony  was  collected  with  great  care, 
^nd  was  all  one  wcty.  So  far  as  I  could  then 
learn,  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry  and  per- 
sonal investigation,  no  adverse  testimony  what- 
ever could  b3  obtained  from  any  who  had 
given  the  system  a  trial,  and,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, the  same  thing  may  be  said  to-day.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Duffey, 
whose  work,  entitled  "  No  Sax  in  Education," 
has  recently  appeared,  many  can  be  found 
who  maintain,  out  of  the  profound  depths  of 
their  want  of  experience  in  the  matter,  that 
they  have  found  co-education  entirely  imprac- 
ticable and  undesirable  ;  that  bringing  young 
men  and  young  women  together  results  ad- 
versely to  their  morals,  lowers  the  standard 
.of  admission  to  universities,  retards  the  prog- 
ress of  the  male  students,  and  works  phys- 
ical deterioration  to  the  female  students.  Yet 
it  will  be  observed,  that  each  and  all  of  these 
charges  are  most  emphatically  denied  by  all, 
without  exception,  whose  knowledge  of  this 
-subject  is  other  than  theoretical. 

A  few  months  aft'er  the  delivery  of  my  pre- 
vious address,  the  subject  of  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  was  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  Social  Science  Convention,  held  in  Boston. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his  defence  of 
the  exclusion  of  yo'ing  women  from  the 
undergraduate  classes  of  that  institution, 
referred  to  the  system  of  co-education  as 
being  on  the  wane  in  the  West.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  this  statement,  so  directly 
at  variance  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  President  had  just 
visited  the  West,  and  spake  from  personal 
observation,  but  I  was  convinced  that  his 
preconceived  views  had  caused  him  to  misin- 
terpret some  things  which  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  so  prone  are  we  all  to  see  and  hear 
what  we  expect  to  see  and  hear.  Having 
frequently  quoted  President  Fairchild,  of 
-Oberlin  College,  as  the  highest  authority  in 
the  country  upon  this  subject,  I  addreised 
Jiim  at  once  a  letter  of  inquiry,  that  I  might 
be  assured  that  his  views  had  undergone  no 
■change.    I  have  given  to  the  public,  through 


the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
in  my  pamphlet  on  "  Co-education,"  his  reply 
to  that  letter,  dated  a  little  more  than  one 
year  ago.  The  whole  tenor  of  that  reply  was  ♦ 
even  more  encouraging  than  I  had  ventured 
to  anticipate.    I  quote  his  closing  words : 

There  has  been  but  one  opinion  among  us 
in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  'experiment ;' 
and  there  is  not  to  day  the  first  symptom  of 
a  reactionary  feeling  among  either  teachers 
or  pupils.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  evidence 
of  any  such  reaction  in  the  schools  of  the 
West  that  have  adopted  the  system,  and  I 
am  somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with 
most  of  them.  A  few  days  since  I  was  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  ladies 
have  been  in  attendance  for  two  or  three 
years.  One  of  the  professors  told  me  that 
almost  all  the  professors  were  opposed  to  the 
arrangement  at  the  outset;  now,  not  one. 
These  are  the  facts  with  us  as  they  stand  to- 
day.   You  can  use  them  as  you  think  best." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
recent  utterance  of  the  President  of  Oberlin 
College,  an  institution  numbering  more  than 
five  hundred  students  of  each  sex,  and  where 
CO  education  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Of  what  weight 
are  the  theories  of  conservative  educators, 
zealous  to  preserve  the  present  status  of  the 
institutions  which  they  represent,  in  compari- 
son with  such  testimony  from  such  a  source? 

In  my  former  address,  while  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  I  ven- 
tured, in  a  very  few  words,  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  institution,  Swarthmore 
College.    I  did  not  think  it  prudent,  or  be- 
coming, at  that  time,  to  say  more,  as  we  had 
then  been  established  but  three  years,  and  had 
not  yet  sent  forth  a  graduating  class.  It  will, 
however,  naturally  be  expected  that,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  with  two  years  of  added  expe- 
rience— and  having  sent  forth  in  that  time 
two  graduating  classes — I  should  add  to  the 
testimony  of  others,  that  based  directly  upon 
our  own  experience.    Our  college  classes  are, 
as  yet,  comparatively  small,  as  the  institution 
includes,  in  addition  to  a  college,  a  large 
preparatory  school.    The  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  college  proper  during  the  past 
year  was  88,  of  whom  52  were  young  men 
and  36  young  women.    We  have  graduated, 
in  the  two  years,  13  students,  9  young  women 
and  4  young  men,  after  completing  a  full  four 
years'  course  of  study.     This  course,  for 
thoroughness  and  extent,  will  compare  favor- 
ably, in  most  respects,  with  that  of  our  older 

colleges.  .      1  -, 

The  principal  difference  in  the  classical 
course  is  the  permission  to  omit  Greek  ,  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  larger  required  amount  of 
French°and  German.    I  am  thus  particular 
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to  state  the  general  character  of  the  course, 
as  it  has  an  evident  bearing  upon  those  por- 
tions of  my  subject  in  which  1  shall  refer  to 
»  scholarship,  and  to  the  effect  of  study  upon 
the  health  of  young  women. 

First  to  be  considered,  and  of  by  far  the 
greatest  importance,  are  the  moral  effects  of 
co-education.  Character  first :  scholarship, 
and  even  health,  are  subjects  of  after-consider- 
ation. Fortunately,  however,  in  the  admir- 
able economy  of  nature,  the  interests  of  them 
all  are  in  perfect  accord. 

The  most  careful  regard  for  the  one,  and 
its  most  intelligent  cultivation,  are  by  no 
means  adverse,  but  highly  favorable  to  the 
promotion  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  popular  error 
to  suppose  that  while  young  men  are  benefited 
by  the  refining  effect  of  daily  association  with 
young  women,  the  young  women  are  the 
losers  by  that  association.  I  can  truly  say  of 
the  thirteen  graduates  thus  far  sent  forth, 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  their  course  to  its 
close,  the  influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each 
other  has  been  mutually  beneficial.  I  make 
this  assertion  after  the  most  careful  observa- 
tion for  five  years,  for  our  method  of  man- 
agement has  been  regarded  by  many,  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  light  of  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment. And  in  the  view  which  I  here 
express,  I  am  supported  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  have  been  engaged  with 
me  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  in- 
cluding all  the  instructors,  the  governing 
Faculty,  and  the  members  of  the  Board. 

The  difficulties  in  discipline,  which  are  so  fa- 
miliar to  those  in  charge  of  institutions  exclu- 
sively for  young  men,  are  with  us  almost  un- 
known. During  the  five  years  of  our  existence, 
but  one  instance  of  hazing,  and  that  involving 
but  a  single  individual,  has  been  even  at- 
tempted ;  and  that  instance  occurred  soon 
after  our  opening,  before  the  beneficial  effects 
of  our  system  were  fully  established.  The 
effect  upon  this  disgraceful  college  custom 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  admission  of 
women,  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the 
practice,  in  this  respect,  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Vassar  College.  The  mode  of  hazing 
adopted  in  that  institution  has  been  briefly 
described  as  follows  :  "  Upon  a  certain  even- 
ing, a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  members  of  the  sophomore  class 
receive  their  sisters  who  have  just  entered 
with  flowers,  music  and  a  delightful  though 
inexpensive  entertainment."  What  an  initi- 
ation for  the  inexperienced  freshmen  !  What 
a  lesson  for  young  men  is  taught  already  by 
the  young  women  of  Vassar!  We  could 
wish  that  that  lesson  were  brought  more 
directly  to  bear  by  Vassar's  imitating;  the  ex- 
ample recently  set  by  the  Working  Women's 
College  in  London,  and  admitting  young 


men  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  her  privileges 
with  young  women. 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Vassar  College  by  our  Philolog-  , 
ical  Association,  when  we  held  our  first  meet- 
ing for  organization  at  Poughkeepsie  a  few 
years  ago.  After  President  Kaymond  had 
very  kindly  shown  us  the  many  facilities- 
there  afforded  for  the  education  of  young 
women,  I  told  him  that  my  only  criticism 
was  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges,, 
under  so  favorable  circumstances,  and  amid 
influences  so  refining  and  elevating,  must  be 
denied  to  young  men.  The  president  doubt- 
less accepted  it  as  a  mere  passing  complimen- 
tary remark.  It  had,  however,  a  far  deeper 
significance.  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
great  loss  sustained  by  both  sexes  when  edu- 
cated separately,  that  I  can  never  see  large 
numbers  of  young  persons  of  either  sex  as- 
sembled separately  for  educational  purposes- 
without  regretting  that,  at  that  important 
period  of  their  lives,  they  are  losing,  through 
a  false  system  of  education,  the  great  benefit 
to  be  mutually  derived  from  association  in 
their  studies. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  admirable 
moral  effects  of  co-education,  I  quote  from  a 
recent  address  of  Bishop  Bowman,  President 
of  the  Indiana  State  University.  He  says  i 
"  I  have,  during  the  course  of  my  life,  been 
engaged  twenty-seven  years  in  teaching  under 
both  systems,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  good  influence  of  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  was  manifest  from  the 
start.  It  was  peculiarly  salutary  in  a  direc- 
tion which  some  of  you  may  be  prone  to 
doubt,  and  that  was  in  the  matter  of  morals. 
It  was  not  only  a  strong  stimulus  to  study^, 
but,  in  addition  to  that,  it  produced  a  marked 
moral  effect.  There  was  no  loss  of  delicacy 
no  depreciation  of  modesty.  While  it  elevated 
the  women,  it  improved  the  men."  These 
views  of  President  Bowman  receive  full  con- 
firmation in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  that  University,  which  has  recently- 
appeared.  They  say  :  "  The  manners  and  the 
morals  of  the  young  men  have  undergone  a 
remarkable  transformation ;  where  rudeaess 
and  vulgarity  were  formerly  the  rule,  now 
they  are  found  to  be  the  exception.  Nor  has 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  students  suf- 
fered any  loss  by  the  introduction  of  the 
young  women.  A  fair  comparison  will  show 
that  the  young  ladies  are  in  no  respect  in- 
ferior to  their  brethren  in  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  the  scholar." 

That  the  moral  status  of  any  institution 
where  the  sexes  are  educated  together  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  more  healthful,  and 
of  a  higher  tone,  than  it  can  be  in  an  institu- 
tion for  either  sex  alone,  is  a  fact  established 
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yond  controversy  by  the  experience  of  all 
20  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  com- 
irison  for  themselves.  It  should  be  observed 

'  :.at  I  spaak  of  "  all  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
nity  to  make  a  comparison and  not  neces- 
rily  of  those  who,  having  tried  one  system, 
id  been  satisfied  with  that,  have  come  to  the 
mclusion,  upon  purely  theoretical  gr  mnds, 
lat  the  other  is  productive  of  less  satisfac- 
>ry  results.  Reason  would  naturally  lead  to 
le  conclusion  reached  by  experience.  In  the 
atural  order  of  things,  the  sexes  are  mingled, 
nd  are  doubtless  designed  to  exercise  upon 
ach  other  an  influence  for  good.  Brothers 
nd  sisters  are  found  in  the  same  family,  why 
ot  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  and 
oung  men  and  young  women"  in  the  same 
ollege,  preparing  for  their  equal  association 
n  the  broader  arena  of  life  ? 

The  beneficial  effect  of  this  association  upon 
he  scholarship  of  our  students  has  been  no 
ess  marked  than  its  salutary  moral  influence. 
Each  sex  has  been  stimulated  to  healthful 
jxertion  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  As  a 
rule,  the  more  faithful  and  conscientious  dis- 
3harge  of  their  duties,  which  characterizes  the 
young  women,  has  produced  a  slight  differ- 
3nce  in  their  favor  in  the  matter  of  scholar- 
ship. The  average  standing  of  the  nine 
young  women  for  the.  four  years  was  86  8  ; 
that  of  the  four  young  men,  82  2.  The  young 
women  all  pursued  the  classical  course,  and 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  the  valedictorian  in 
each  class  being  a  young  woman.  Of  the  four 
young  men,  two  took  the  classical  degree, 
and  two  the  degree  in  civil  engineering.  I 
think  that  we  can  say,  as  the  result  of  our 
experiment  thus  far  in  this  respect,  that  in 

•capacity  to  acquire,  and  in  breadth  of  com- 
prehension of  the  subjects  pursued,  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  departments, 
while  there  are  wide  differences,  as  all  edu- 
cators must  be  aware,  these  differences  appear 
to  have  no  settled  relation  to  distinction  of 

I  sex.  Thus  our  experince  corroborates  that  of 
the  President  of  Oberlin,  quoted  two  years 
since,  in  which   he  testifies  that  he  "  has 

I  never  observed  any  diflference  in  the  sexes  as 
to  performance  in  the  recitations." 

I  must  here  briefly  refer  to  the  recent 
adverse  testimony  upon  this  subject  by  my 
friend  Prof.  Orton,  of  Vassar  College.  It 
will  be  observed  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
opposition  comes  from  one  whose  experience 
has  been  confined  to  colleges  for  one  sex 
•alone.  I  quote  but  a  single  passage,  but 
enough  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  conclusions  reached. 

Says  Prof.  Orton :  "  It  is  said  that  emula- 
tion between  the  sexes  would  lead  to  higher 
scholarship.  I  raise  the  question  without 
answering  it.    Is  it  a  fact  that  our  mixed 


colleges  are  superior  in  this  respect?  Do 
Oberlin,  Michigan  and  Cornell  take  the  lead 
of  Yale  or  Harvard  ?"  I  answer  simply  :  D.) 
any  three  colleges  in  the  country,  or  any  one 
of  the  three,  attended  only  by  young  men,  take 
the  lead  of  Yale  or  Harvard  ?  We  do  not 
claim  that  co-education  works  miracles,  or 
that  it  is  capable  of  enabling  our  newer  col- 
leges, at  a  bound,  to  take  rank  with  the  oldest 
and  best  endowed  colleges  in  the  land. 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
APPARENT  DEATH. 

In  connection  with  obituary  notices  is  the 
frequent  expression,  "  Died  of  heart  dis- 
ease." In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  assigned 
cause  is  purely  conjectural,  no  post-mortem 
examination  having  been  made ;  and  in 
about  an  equal  proportion  of  instances,  the 
cause  assigned  is  incorrect,  as  will  be  exhib- 
ited in  the  following  remarks  : 

The  question  of  the  causes  of  this  sudden 
visitation  is  of  great  moment,  because  it  is 
generally  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
when  apparent  death  is  from  this  cause,  there 
is  no  possible  hope  of  resuscitation ;  and 
therefore  no  restorative  appliances  are  re- 
sorted to.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain,  if  practicable, 
whether  the  frequent  obituary  phrase  "  death 
from  disease  of  the  heart "  is,  or  is  not 
correct. 

That  many  persons  who  were  supposed  to 
have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart,  or  from 
some  other  obscure  visitation,  have,  after  a 
protracted  period  of  insensibility,  recovered, 
is  a  fact  sufficiently  authenticated.  The  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  life  and  death,  in  other 
words,  the  precise  point  where  life  ends  and 
death  begins,  is  much  more  difficult,  in  many 
instances,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sjme 
eminent  physicians  unite  in  the  sentiment 
that  there  is  no  certain  symptom  of  death 
short  of  decomposition ;  it  being  known  that 
after  every  expedient  had  been  resorted  to,  to 
detect  the  presence  of  vitality,  life  has  some- 
times returned  spontaneously,  or  without 
medical  stimulation. 

In  Germany,  the  subject  has  claimed  so 
much  attention,  that  in  one  locality  is  an 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
remains  of  such  persons  as  have  died  sud- 
denly, and  under  such  circumstances  as  might 
induce  an  apprehension  that  life  was  not  en- 
tirely extinct. 

In  France,  there  has  for  many  years  been 
a  law  prescribing  the  limits  within  which 
time  no  interment  should  be  permitted. 
Some  few  years  ago,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  French  Senate,  enjoining  a  still  longer 
period  between  the  decease  of  a  person  and 
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his  funeral ;  and  it  was  during  the  discussion 
upon  that  proposed  law,  that  one  of  the  sen- 
ators made  the  memorable  avowal,  that  when 
a  young  man,  he  narrowly  escaped  a  living 
inhumation.  He  was  stridden  down  sud- 
denly, and  by  his  friends  generally  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  but  upon  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  one  of  them,  his  interment  was  post- 
poned twice  or  thrice,  till,  no  longer  delay 
being  permitted,  the  final  arrangement  was 
made  for  his  funeral ;  and  while  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman  was  performing  the  last  obse- 
quies, he  suddenly  regained  his  power  of  artic- 
ulation and  self-control.  He  stated  that,  dur- 
ing the  several  days  of  his  apparently  lifeless 
condition,  he  heard,  and  perfectly  understood 
the  conversation  which  occurred  in  the  room, 
and  was  entirely  cognizant  of  every  arrange- 
ment connected  with  his  intended  burial,  but 
was  powerless  to  move  hand  or  foot,  or  artic- 
ulate a  word.  I  could  narrate  a  number  of 
instances  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

The  particular  instance  above  described, 
and  others  alluded  to,  plainly  establish  ihe 
fact,  that  sudden  deaths  may  and  frequently 
do  occur,  not  caused  by  either  heart  disease 
or  apoplexy  ;  for  the  resuscitated  persons 
lived  several  or  many  years  afterwards,  with- 
out the  recurrence  of  any  similar  affection. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  sudden  deaths, 
appears  not  to  have  received  in  this  country, 
much  professional  attention  ;  but  in  Europe, 
an  international  congiess  of  physicians,  sume 
years  ago,  appoiuted  a  committee  to  solve 
the  problem  physiologically  by  post-mortem 
examiiiaiion,  and  for  tiie  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  sudden  deaths 
was  really  caused  by  "  heart  disease."  The 
committee  reported  that  of  sixty- five  post- 
mortem examinations,  only  two  or  three  gave 
evidence  of  death  being  caused  by  that  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  about  the  same  number  was 
caused  by  apoplexy ;  the  remaining  num- 
ber giving  no  evidence  of  the  termination  of 
their  existence  by  heart  disease,  apoplexy, 
or  any  other  apparent  cause.  The  report  of 
the  committee,  bo  far  as  my  own  views  were 
concerned,  was  merely  confirmatory  of  a 
conclusion  to  which  I  had  arrived  years  be- 
fore the  report  was  published,  having  from 
eaiiy  life  been  much  exercised  on  account  of 
the  objectionable  practice  of  hasty  interments. 

The  tenor  of  the  foregoing  exposition 
would  seem  to  intimate,  that  sudden  deaths 
should  not  be  foilowed  by  early  interments, 
but  that  decisive  efibrts  should  be  used  to 
ascertain  that  the  vital  element  has  become 
irrecoverably  extinct,  before  the  body  is  con- 
veyed to  its  final  resting  place.  Thus,  inj«tead 
of  ice  being  used,  the  remains  should  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  favorable  for  resuscitation, 


and  as  long  as  prudential  considerations  wouW 
justify. 

These  remarks  are  not  elicited  by  any  re 
cent  or  especial  instances,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  to  greater  precautionary 
measures  than  are  sometimes  practiced  pre- 
vious to  interment.  Gideon  Frost. 

Grbenvalb,  Long  Island,  Ninth  mo.  1874. 


It  may  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer that,  some  time  since,  extracts  from  a  private 
letter  were  given  in  the  "  Scraps  from  Unpublished 
Letters,"  written  by  a  young  man  once  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  who  had,  years  since, 
resigned  therefrom. 

I  think  this  resignation  took  place  one  or  two 
years  after  he  had  ceased  to  pursue  the  course  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  subjoined  article. 

PMla.  mil  mo.,  1874.  J.  M.  E. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

LUKE  XV,  11,  32. 

My  mind  has  been  deeply  impressed  with 
this  beautiful  parable,  and  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  it,  the  perfect  readiness  to  for- 
give, and  the  divine  tenderness  of  God's  love 
toward  the  wanderer,  who  is  returning  to  Him. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  parables  which  the 
blessed  Son,  and  sent  of  the  Father,  spoke 
when  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  murmured  at 
His  allowing  publicans  and  sinners  to  draw 
near  to  Him.  The  parable  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  one  who  sins  in  the  ver3/ 
same  way  as  this  younger  son.  Alas  !  how 
many  such  sons  there  are,  who,  impatient  of 
control,  weary  of  home  with  its  wholesome 
restraints,  and  long  to  \>q  free.  Many  a  youth 
gla^dly  quits  his  father's  roof,  and  then  runs 
all  lengths  in  sinful  pleasures.  Little  does  he 
think  of  the  fond  and  anxious  hearts  at 
home  ;  little  does  he  concern  himself  about  a 
parent's  wishes,  a  mother's  prayers,  a  mother's 
parting  charge.  He  is  now  far  away,  his  own 
master.  He  is  bent  upon  enjoying  him- 
self. Surely  it  is  a  double  sin  thus  to  sin 
against  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  and  against 
his  earthly  parent. 

When  want  and  destitution  came  to  the 
poor  prodigal,  where  were  they  who  had 
feasted  with  him,  drank  with  him,  laughed 
with  him.  It  is  said,  "  No  man  gave  unto 
him."  Look  at  him,  pale  and  haggard,  with 
unsteady  hand  and  tottering  limbs,  he  has  no- 
friend  to  support  him  among  all  his  old  com- 
panions upon  whom  he  has  spent  so  much. 

We  see  in  the  parable  that  want  brought 
the  young  man  to  himself.  "  He  came  to  him- 
self." He  had  been,  as  it  were,  beside  him- 
self till  then,  blind  to  his  true  happiness,  as 
well  as  to  his  duty,  like  one  out  of  his  mind. 

Are  there  not  many  like  this  poor  prodigal^ 
even  in  the  Society  of  Friends'^  My  heart 
goes  out  to  them  in  earnest,  tender  love,  and 
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vith  desires  that  they  may  turn  and  look 
)ack  to  their /a^/ier's  house,  and  as  this  prodi- 
gal did,  say,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Fa- 

ther,"  guilty  as  I  have  been,  undeserving  of 
avor,  with  no  excuse  to  make  for  my  past 
dns.  I  will  yet  turn  to  God  as  my  only  hope. 
The  prodigal  thought  himself  unworthy  to  be 
reinstated  as  a  son  ;  he  did  but  ask  to  be  re- 
3eived  and  treated  as  a  servant.  The  true 
penitent  is  always  willing  to  take  the  lowest 
ilace.  Mercy  is  all  he  asks,  if  he  may  but 
36  forgiven.  His  eyes  are  opened.  He  sees 
what  he  has  done,  how  he  has  been  liviug, 
whom  he  has  been  serving,  and  what  the- end 
would  have  been.  His  sin  and  danger  lie 
open  before  him,  and  he  sees  nowtha  sin  and 
the  world  have  never  given  him  real  happi- ; 
ness.  Deeply  does  he  regret  his  wasted  years, 
and  misspent  talents;  humbly  and  mournfully 
does  bethink  of  the  past. 

Have  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  sorrow 
for  sin,  his  distress  of  mind,  his  self  re- 
proaches, his  fears,  hi*  hopes  been  unnoticed 
by  his  kind  and  loving  Heavenly  Father? 
No;  the  God  who  gave  thfm  has  also  seen 
them.  As  the  father  in  the  parable  saw  his 
son  while  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  had  com- 
passion upon  him,  so  does  God  notice,  with 
tender,  pitying  love,  the  first  movement  of  the 
sinner's  heart  toward  Himself.  He  sees  him 
coming  and  goes  forth  to  embrace  him  with 
His  love ,  and  as  the  father  in  the  parable 
ran  and  fell  on  his  son's  neck  and  kissed  him, 
so  does  God  cause  the  returning  wanderer  to 
know  His  love,  and  speaks  to  him  pardon 
and  peace.  No  need  now  to  set  before  him 
his  sin.  Now  he  shall  be  cheered.  In  the 
parable,  while  yet  the  son  has  scarcely  ac- 
knowledged his  sin,  .and  before  he  can  make 
his  humble  petition  to  be  received  as  a  ser- 
vant, the  father  breaks  in  with  the  joyful 
command,  "  Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put 
it  upon  him,"  Thus  ready  is  God  at  once  to 
forgive.  No  sooner  does  the  transgressor 
seek  than  he  ghall  find  salvation  free  and  full. 
The  prodigal  was  not  made  a  servant  in 
his  father's  house,  he  was  received  as  a  son 
again.  The  servants  were  called  forth  to 
wait  upon  him  ;  his  rags  were  taken  from 
him,  and  once  more  he  was  clothed  as  became 
the  son  of  his  father.  "  The  best  robe  was 
put  upon  him,  and  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and 
shoes  on  his  feet."  He  was  welcomed  home 
with  joy  and  honor.  The  fatted  calf  must  be 
killed,  and  all  must  rejoice.  Was  there  not 
a  cause?  "This,  my  son,"  said  the  father, 
"  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found."  Thus  graciously  and  joyfully 
is  the  returning  prodigal  welcomed. 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  a  prodigal  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  parable — a  drunkard,  a 
victim  to  that  terrible  inordinate  appetite  for 


strong  drink.  For  many  years,  I  wandered, 
like  the  prodigal,  a  poor  outcast  upon  the 
barren  mountains  of  sin,  followed  by  my 
sainted  mother's  prayers.  Nine  years  ago, 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  arrested  me,  took 
hold  of  me,  with  more  than  mortal  power, 
completely  changing  my  character,  and  tak- 
ing from  me  the  appetite  for  strong  drink 
which  had  seized  me  as  with  hooks  of  steel, 
and  was  dragging  me  down  to  the  chambers, 
of  death. 

If  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  one  who  is  a 
wanderer  and  an  outcast,  I  would  say  to  him, 
return  to  thy  father's  house.  He  will  meet  thee 
and  embrace  thee  with  His  love.  He  will  take 
thy  rags  from  thee,  clothe  thee  with  the  white 
robe  of  purity  and  righteousness,  and  put  a 
new  song  into  thy  mouth,  even  the  song  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  *  * 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Although  we  do  not  often  see  each  other, 
yet  there  is  a  sweet  communion  between 
minds  that  are  concerned  to  do  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father —blessed  be  His  name 
for  the  favor  !  I  am  often  alone,  as  to  the 
body ;  but  think,  if  He  is  with,  me,  it  is 
enough.  It  is  an  unspeakable  favor  to  feel  a 
quiet,  peaceful  mind  in  the  evening  of  life 
(now  nearly  eighty-eight),  relieved  from  the 
deep  exercises  of  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,  and  feeling  that,  with  all  my  short- 
comings and  frailties,  the  language  is,  "  Let 
her  alone,  she  hath  done  what  she  could." 
My  love  flows  to  the  young,  in  fervent  desire, 
that  they  may  see,  and  feel  the  joy  there  is  in 
resigning  their  wills  to  the  will  of  their  Crea- 
tor ;  for  He  alone  can  preserve  them  from 
the  temptations  that  assail,  and  which  would 
allure  from  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to 
sweet  peace  here,  and  eternal  life  in  the  world 
to  come.  Often  the  language  of  my  spirit  is, 
there  is  no  joy  but  the  joy  of  God's  salvation  ; 
and  in  this  there  is  much  enjoyment  when 
socially  mingling  with  our  friends. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  much  of  myself,  yet  I 
must  acknowledge  my  many  fixvors.  My 
health  is  good,  my  home  is  comfortable,  and 
relatives  are  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  As  I 
do  not  believe  in  idleness,  I  feel  best  satisfied 
when  I  am  able  to  use  my  needle  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  around  me;  it  also  contributes  to 
my  health  and  enjoyment.  I  love  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  and  try  to  keep  our  door-yard 
clear  of  weeds,  &c.  Oh,  how  I  admire  the 
wonder-working  power  of  Omnipotence !  caus- 
ing the  innumerable  blades  of  grass,  and 
flowers  of  every  hue,  to  grow  out  of  the 
brown  soil  to  beautify  the  earth ,*[and  "also  to 
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nourish  the  animal  kingdom,  to  whom  He  has 
given,  from  the  greatest  form  down  to  the 
minutest  insect,  the  power  and  the  faculty  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  themselves  and 
their  offspring !  How  can  we  do  otherwise 
than  praise  His  great  and  adorable  name  ? — 
and  above  all  that,  He  has  made  man  capable 
of  communing  with  Himself,  if  we  are  only- 
wise  euough  10  make  the  choice  to  obey  Him 
in  ali  He  requires  of  us.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able favor  to  be  permitted  to  feel  that  He  is 
our  Father.  In  our  temptations,  He  will 
preserve  us,  and  in  our  afflictions.  He  will 
comfort  us. 

Although  I  am  released  from  travelling 
far  from  home,  yet  the  language  in  my  heart 
often  is,  "  mirgle  with  thy  friends."  So  I 
often  visit,  socially,  the  infirm  and  aged,  and 
the  young,  also  ;  and  oh  !  the  enjoyment  of 
attending  our  religious  meetings,  mingling 
together  m  spirit,  worshipping  Him  to  whom 
worship  is  due.  It  is  saddening  to  behold 
many  vacant  seats  when  assembled,  and  1 
mourn  over  it,  and  often  query,  why  is  it  so  ? 

Formerly,  Friends  could  go  long  distances 
through  the  wilderness,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, to  attend  their  meetings.  Now,  with 
good  roads,  comfortable  carriages  to  ride  in, 
&c.,  where  are  many  of  our  members?  We 
do  not  see  them,  except  once  in  awhile.  And 
where  are  the  children  who  are  brought  up  to 
go  to  meeting  twice  in  the  week,  as  we  were? 
I  sometimes  ask  some  of  them  if  they  would 
like  to  see  our  meetings  go  down  ?  "Oh,  no," 
they  say.  Then,  I  reply,  you  must  come 
steadily  and  keep  them  up,  for  we  old  ones 
must,  before  long,  pass  away,  and  it  lies  with 
you  whether  they  are  kept  up  or  go  down. 
No  doubt,  it  will  be  a  loss  to  the  world  if 
our  Society  wanes  away  ;  but  my  view  is  that 
there  will  be  a  revival,  though  first  a  day  of 
suffering. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH   10,  1874. 


"  The  Gospel  Ministry." — We  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  objecting  to  the 
tenor  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  our  27th 
number,  signed  "  L.  J.  K.  ,"and  entitled 
"  Free  Gospel  Ministry."  The  communica- 
tion is  without  signature,  and  may  only  have 
been  designed  as  a  kindly  caution.  As  such, 
we  accept  it  in  the  same  spirit.  But  we  think 
the  concern  of  our  friend  has  arisen  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  article  in  question. 
His  opinion  that  it  is  calculated  to  "do  much 
harm,"  was  certainly  not  the  view  taken  of  it 


by  us.  Separate  paragraphs  taken  out  of 
their  connection  and  brought  together  may 
make  a  writer  appear  to  contradict  himself. 
It  is  more  just  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  his 
spirit  and  object. 

We  believe  the  testimonies  held  by  our 
Society  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with 
truth,  and  therefore  promotive  of  human 
well-being.  But  in  order  that  they  may  be 
accepted,  especially  in  this  thoughtful  and 
criticising  age,  they  must  be  held  intelli- 
gently and  advocated,  not  with  blind,  tra- 
ditional bias,  but  with  reason  and  candor. 
It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  that 
"  L.  J.  R."  treated  this  subject, — a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  one,  because  the  testi- 
mony against  a  hireling  ministry  is  held  by 
many  timntelligently.  The  result  has  been 
an  undue  and  unjust  prejudice  against  all 
those  who,  while  ministering  of  the  gospel  as 
they  believe,  accept  outward  support,  volun- 
tarily given,  from  those  to  whom  they  min- 
ister. 

The  claim  to  kind  hospitality  and  aid, 
which  they  who  forego  a  provision  for  their 
own  wants,  to  go  forth  in  the  'Ove  of  the 
gospel,  has  on  those  who  recognize  the  mis- 
sion, has  always  been  admitted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  assist  those 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  and  it  is  the  incen- 
tive to  that  welcome  which  ever  has,  and  we 
trust,  ever  will  be  extended  to  those  who, 
taking  neither  scrip  nor  purse,  go  forth  on  a 
gospel  errand.  That  a  theological  training 
for  the  ministry,  its  limitation  to  one  sex,  and 
the  pecuniary  emolument  connected  with  it, 
have,  ^specially  in  countries  where  a  national 
religion  is  established  by  law,  led  to  great 
corruption,  no  true-minded  Friend  will  deny. 
Yet,  even  under  such  a  system,  so  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the  minis- 
try of  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  those  to  whom  the  word  of  Di- 
vine inspiration  came  and  found  fitting  ut- 
terances. In  childhood,  in  the  schools  of  our 
own  Society,  our  early  religious  feelings  were 
awakened  by  extracts,  in  the  series  of  readers 
then  in  use,  compiled  by  a  Friend  from  the 
sermons  of  some  of  these  gifted  minds.  To 
many  a  struggling,  seeking  mind,  the  writings 
of  Fen  el  on,  the  Catholic  Bishop,  have  been  a 
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text-book,  only  second  in  their  teaching  to 
y  the  Scriptures.  Ought  we  not  by  this  time 
i  to  have  learned,  that  the  "  inspiration  of 
5   the  Almighty"  is  not  withheld  from  the  colset 

or  the  pulpit,  and  that  He  has  given  to  no 

one  society  a  monopoly  of  it? 



Easton  Seminary. — By  an  advertisement 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Friends  of  Easton  Monthly 
Meeting,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  propose 
to  open  a  seminary  at  that  place  as  soon  as 
the  building  which  they  are  erecting  for  the 
purpose  is  completed. 

The  old  seminary,  formerly  in  charge  of 
Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Easton,  having 
sufficient  funds  to  rebuild,  took  this  matter  in 
hand  and  have  pushed  the  work  with  energy 
and  rapidity. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high,  with 
Mansard  roof,  and  well  adapted  to  promote 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

The  guarded  education  of  the  young  has 
always  been  a  weighty  concern  with  us,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  Friends  of  that  sec- 
tion will  be  afforded  the  advantages  of  a  first- 
class  school  under  their  own  supervision. 

MARRIED. 

BARTRAM— SMEDLEY.— On  Ninth  month  30th, 
1874,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  Mordecai  T.  Bartram  to  Rebecca 
G.  Smedley,  both  of  Willistown  township,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 

BAILEY— HEACOCK.— On  Fourth-day  evening. 
Ninth  month  16th,  1874,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents.  Barton  and 
Rachel  Heacock,  Francis  C.  Bailey  to  Rebecca  J.  Hea- 
cock,  all  of  Alliance,  Ohio. 


DIED. 

CONARD. — At  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Ninth 
month  14th,  1874,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Mary  L., 
infant  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  B.  Conard, 
aged  16  months. 

KEMPSTER.— At  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  on  Ninth 
month  8lh,  1874,  of  brain  fever,  Anna  W.,  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  Walter  and  Miriam  P.  Kempster, 
and  granddaughter  of  Thomas  and  (the  late) 
Sarah  W.  Baynes,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

ALSTON.— Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  Ninth  month,  1874,  of  heart  disease,  John  Als- 
ton, of  Middletown,  Del.,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age;  a  member  of  Camden  Monthly  Meeting. 
While  sitting  quietly  in  his  chair,  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  his  little  son,  he  quietly  passed  away. 
His  cons  ant  prayer  had  been  that  he  would  not 


have  to  languish  on  a  bed  of  pain,  and  be  seemed 
to  feel  his  prayer  would  be  answered.  He  took 
no  man  nor  creed  for  his  guide,  but  looked 
alone  to  that  Source  whence  all  help  can  come. 
The  poor  have  lost  in  him  a  kind  friend,  one  that 
was  always  ready  to  help  those  in  distress,  and  he 
was  careful  to  follow  out  the  injunction,  "Let  not 
thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doeth  " 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  17. 

Dark  shadows  are  gathering  on  the  moun- 
tains as  the  city  of  Innsbruck  comes  into 
view,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  valley,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  bold,  fissured  mountaiiis, 
10,000  feet  high,  and  on  the  south  by  less 
imposing,  rounded  heights.  The  city  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Inn,  which  is  here  spanned 
by  three  bridges ;  but  the  principal  part  is  on 
the  right  bank,  the  left  and  older  portion 
being  only  a  suburb.  A  heavy  rain  descends 
as  we  drive  over  an  iron  bridge  into  Inns- 
bruck, and  our  carriage-top  clo?es  over  us ; 
but  we  see  that  this  is  a  beautiful  city,  with 
broad,  handsome  streets  and  stately  build- 
ings. Up  the  stately  Neustadt  to  the  Hotel 
d' Autriche,  and  our  journey  terminates.  Here 
is  a  delightful  hotel,  with  every  comfort  and 
many  luxuries,  the  size  and  elegance  of  which 
seem  out  of  proportion  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  city.  It  is  almost  filled  with  guests, 
however,  having  only  very  few  of  its  rooms 
vacant  for  our  selection.  There  seem  to  be 
many  English  and  a  few  American  names  on 
the  book,  and  several  of  the  servants  of  the 
house  speak  English,  and  in  the  pleasant 
reading  room  are  the  English  papers.  The 
London  Times  is  so  great  an  institution,  that 
it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  papers. 
Every  subject  of  any  importance  connected 
with  England  is  touched  upon  in  its  columns, 
and  a  brief  abstract  of  American  affairs  may 
always  be  hoped  for.  The  Continental  Herald 
and  Swiss  Times,  published  at  Geneva,  gives 
much  fuller  details  of  American  matters,  but 
none  of  the  European  papers  dwell  much  on 
what  we  want  most  to  know.  They  tell  us 
how  much  anxiety  there  is  in  America  lest 
General  Grant  should  allow  a  third  term  of 
office  to  be  conferred  on  him  ;  how  miserably 
the  negro  governments  of  the  Southern  States 
are  working ;  of  accidents  and  calamities  by 
fire  and  flood,  but  nothing  of  the  bright  side 
of  life  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Letters,  from  dear  friends,  which  await  us 
at  the  bankers',  tell  us  better  things  than 
these,  though  the  great  world  may  not  care 
to  hear  them. 

Inquiring  what  is  best  worth  seeing  in  this 
vicinity,  we  are  advised  to  make  a  vii^ii;  to 
the  Schloss  (castle)  Amras,  which  stands  on 
the  hill  of  Isel,  2,067  feet  high,  both  for  the 
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extensive  and  beautiful  view,  and  tor  the  cu- 
riosities, such  as  armor,  mosaics,  and  Roman 
antiquities,  which  are  here  preserved.  It  is  a 
pleasant  ride  to  the  castle,  and  when  we  reach 
it,  we  fir;  d  it  looks  in  such  excellent  repair, 
and  has  such  neat,  well-kept  surroundings, 
that  we  almost  expect  to  see  it  inhabited  yet. 
The  gateway  stands  open,  and  we  enter  the 
court  and  ascend  a  short  gravel  walk  to  the 
stairway  which  leads  to  the  castle  terrace, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  Innsbruck 
and  its  environs  to  the  investing  mountains. 
The  clouds  are  rolling  up  the  heights  and 
resting  on  the  summits,  the  river  glistens  be- 
low, and  the  city  looks  joyous  and  jubilant 
in  the  sunshine ;  and  I  thought  of  the  days, 
long  ago  (1596),  when  the  Archduke,  Ferdi 
nand  II,  ».nd  his  beloved  peasant  wife,  Phil- 
lippina  Welser,  had  here  their  favorite  home, 
and  overlooked  this  fair  valley  and  its  moun- 
tain. A  princely  home  it  was,  fair  enough 
and  lofty  enough  to  make  its  inhabitants  for- 
get awhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  cares  and 
conflicts  of  the  lower  world.  A  warder  opens 
the  arched  portal  and  conducts  us  through 
the  halls,  where  we  are  shown  the  antiquities 
which  yet  remain  of  the  famous  collection, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  Vienna.  Dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars  between  1796  and 
1805,  Schlcsi  Amras  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital,  and  8000  soldiers  who  perished  in 
the  wars  of  that  time  are  buried  in  the  Tum- 
melplatz  near  a  mile  from  the  castle.  When 
one  sees  the  incessant  military  preparation  in 
these  lands,  it  is  not  possible  to  cherish  any 
belief  that  the  days  of  needless  aggressive 
warfare  have  passed  by. 

Just  io  front  of  the  Hotel  d'Autriche  is 
the  A.nnensaule,  or  Column  of  St.  Anne, 
built,  in  1706,  to  commemorate  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders,  and 
at  the  sooth  end  of  the  broad  street  (Neu- 
stadt)  is  a  triumphal  gate  erected  by  the  cit- 
izens on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II  with  the  Infanta  Maria 
Ludovica.  Above  the  emblems  of  marriage 
are  medallions  containing  Francis  I  and 
Maria  Theresa,  On  their  left  is  their  son 
Leopold  with  his  bride,  and  on  the  right  their 
granddaughter  and  their  daughter  Maria 
Christina.  On  the  side  of  the  arch  towards 
the  town  are  represented  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II  and  his  other,  Maria  Theresa ;  while 
above  them,  with  elements  of  mourning,  is 
Francis  I,  the  Emperor,  he  having  died  be- 
fore the  marriage  festivities  were  ended.  This 
is  a  fine  work,  and  a  beautiful  tribute  from 
the  people  of  the  capital  of  Tyrol  to  their 
princes. 

Beyond  this  gate  is  situated  the  wealthy 
Abbey  of  Wilten,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  traditional  giants  ITaimon 


and  Thyrsus.    Their  sculptured  semblances^ 
clad  in  armor,  stand  on  either  side  of  the  fi 
church  portal,  embodying  the  idea  of  strength, 
ferocity,  heroic  bravery,  and  religious  zeal  P 
which  characterized  the  dark   ages.  The 
church  within  is  very  richly  decorated  with    :  f 
stucco,  marble  and  gilding,  giving  evidence 
of  the  wealth  of  the  religious  body  who  own  it  " 

We  spent  several  hours  in  the  Franciscan 
Church,  erected  in  compliance  with  the  will  ^ 
of  Eraperor  Maximilian  I,  whose  bronze  sem-  J 
bianco  occupies  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  J 
kneels  upon  his  sarcophagus  evermore  before  ' 
the  high  altar.    Around  him  are  twenty-  " 
eight  colossal  statues  in  bronze  of  great  his-  ^ 
toric  personages  of  the  German  Empire.  The  J 
sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are  adorned  with  ^ 
twenty-four  reliefs  in  marble,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  emperor's  life.  ^ 
These  reliefs  are  most  admirable  and  inter-  ^ 
esting,  and  were  pronounced  by  the  great  ^ 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen  to  be  the  most  perfect 
work  of  their  kind  in  existence.    The  mar- 
riage of  the  emperor  and  the  military  achiev-  ^ 
ments  of  his  reign  are  the  subjects  of  the    ,  ^ 
.greater  part  of  these  sculptures,  but  the  most  ^ 
perfect  is  the  meeting  of  Maximilian  and  j 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  at  the  siege  of 
Tourrsai,  1513.    The  attending  hosts  of  each  ' 
monarch  are  represented,  and  the  expression  ' 
of  the  multitude  of  faces  is  so  life-like,  and  ' 
so  much  distinct  individuality  is  delineated,  ' 
that  one  feels  quite  ready  to  believe  Thor-  | 
waldsen's  judgment  to  be  just.    The  artist 
who  designed  and  executed  most  of  these  re-  ' 
liefs  was  Alexander  Colin  :  and  many  other  ' 
of  his  works  are  in  this  church. 

We  were  much  interested  in  examining 
the  monument  of  Andrew  Hofer  in  Tyrolese 
marble,  by  Schaller,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
church.    His  memory  is  dearly  cherished  hj 
1  the  Tyrolese,  and  many  memorials  of  him 
I  are  preserved  at  Innsbruck.    In  his  early 
years,  Hofer  was  an  inn-keeper,  but  became 
a  soldier  during  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a.  f 
leader,  gaining  many  victories,  and  acting 
for  a  time  as  civil  and  military  governor  of 
the   Tyrol,  conducting   the  administration 
with  simplicity  and  discretion.     After  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  in  1809,  the  Emperor  of 
jiustria  himself  advised  the  Tyrolese  to  sub- 
rait  to  the  foreign  yoke  ;  but  Hofer,  misled  ; 
by  false  reports,  again  led  his  countrymen  ■ 
against  the  French  and  their  Bavarian  allies.  ' 
His  efl^orts  were  crushed,  and  he  dismissed 
his  followers  and  took  refuge  in  his  native 
hills,  concealing  himself  in  a  chalet,  far  up  ' 
on  the  fissured  mountain  slope  of  the  Keller- 
lahn.    His  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to  the 
French,  and  Hofer  and  his  family  were  taken 
prisoners.    He  was  tried  by  a  court- martial,. 
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the  raajority  of  the  judges  in  which,  were 
opposed  to  his  execution,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  was  shot  in  1810  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon himself. 

Andrew  Hofer  is  represented  in  the  pic- 
turesque dress  of  his  country.    A  broad  felt 
bat,  turned  up  at-  one  side,  the  short  jacket 
and  small  clothes,  with  the  broad,  embroid- 
ered leathern  belt  buckled  round  his  waist,  i 
His  physique  is  very  much  like  that  of  many  j 
of  his  countrymen  of  the  present  day,  athletic,  \ 
broad-shouldered,  vigorous  looking,  with  a' 
look  of  openness,  honesty  and  earnestness  on 
his  broad  brow.    Many  memorials  of  Hofer 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Innsbruck, 
among  which  is  a  coin,  struck  during  his 
brief  rule. 

We  had  not  time  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
interesting  collection  in  the  museum,  for  we 
could  not  forbear  to  look  a  little  into  the  ex- 
cellent herbarium  of  Alpine  plants  which  it 
contains. 

After  our  month  in  the  flowery  Engadine, 
a  whole  day  would  be  little  enough  time  to 
devote  to  examining  these  portfolios,  which  ^ 
seemed  to  contain  many  specimens  of  almost  | 
every  plant  we  had  noticed  in  our  rambles.  ' 
We  were  allowed  free  access  to  the  cases,  and 
might  take  down  and  look  over  the  books  i 
and  portfolios  at  leisure,  without  any  hind-  i 
drance  or  even  question.     This  liberality ; 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  careful  and  scrupu-  \ 
loos  people,  who  do  not  abuse  their  privileges.  I 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  works  of  art ' 
in  the  museum,  but  we  could  only  glance 
through  it  hastily.    The  wood-carvings  are 
marvellously  elaborate,  and  often  beautiful, 
being  a  specialty  of  this  country.    We  were 
shown  some  pieces  qf  work  which  were  done 
by  a  carver  who  was  entirely  blind.    He  did 
his  work  by  feeling,  and  even  carved  busts  of  ^ 
living  people,  which  are  good  likenesses ;  but ' 
it  is  remarked  by  some  persons  that  these  all  | 
have  a  blind  look.    He  could  have  no  power  i 
to  represent  the  expression  of  the  human  eye,  | 
but  it  was  easy  to  recognize   the  bust  of 
Hofer,  which  his  hands  had  fashioned  with- 
out taking  counsel  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

From  Innsbruck,  we  determined  to  visit 
the  valley  of  the  Ziller,  a  river  that  flows  into 
the  Inn  about  twenty  miles  further  onward. 
We  go  by  rail  to  station  Jenbach,  on  the  road 
to  Munich,  where  we  find  the  kind  of  convey- 
ance called  the  stellwagen,  in  which  we  found 
coupe  seats,  and  have  a  four  hours'  ride  through 
the  fair,  fertile  Zillerthal.  A  stellwagen,  now 
be  it  known,  is  not  a  comfortable  or  a  pleas- 
'ant  means  of  travelling,  and  should  never  be 
chosen  when  there  is  any  better  way  to  be 
procured  ;  but  to  discover  this  undoubted 
truth,  one  needs  to  have  a  little  experience. 
The  most  charming  scenery  is  quite  lost  cn 


the  unhappy  traveller,  who  can  only  get  a. 
view  by  a  profound  and  uncomfortable  bow,, 
and  who  has  the  misery  of  sitting  in  the 
smalicst  possible  ?pace  in  the  crowded  and 
rather  rough  coach.    We  discovered  our  mis- 
take too  late  to  mend  it,  but  resolved  that 
the  return  trip  should  be  pleasanter,  if  pos- 
sible.   The  Zillerthal,  to  those  who  have  just 
emerged  from  the  Engadine,  is  not  very  strik- 
ing, being  simply  a  lovely  river  valley,  highly 
cultivated  and  bordered  by  wooded  moun- 
tains of  moderate  elevation.    The  day  was 
cloudy  and  misty,  and  the  most  delightful 
moment  of  the  journey  was  that  which  re- 
vealed the  town  of  Zell,  with  tall,  green  spire, 
and  pleasant-looking  homes  and  hotels.    It  is 
a  busy  vilbge  of  1,200  inhabitants,  lying  on 
both  banks  of  the  Zeller,  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley.    We  are  only  1,854 
feet  high  now,  and  mountains  which  rise 
around  us  to  the  height  of  9,000  and  upwards 
look  very  imposing.    The  lofty  Gerloswand 
on  the  east  rises  abrupt  and  perpendicular  to 
the  height  of  near  8,000  feet,  and  resembles 
a  wall,  and  the  Tristenspitz  (9,000  feet)  on  the 
south,  a  blunted  pyramid,  with  its  horizontal 
layers  quite  distinct  in  the  distance.  The 
geologist  might  speculate  curiously  in  regard 
to  the  various  forces  which  have  built  up 
these  solid  strata  of  rock,  raised  them  to  this 
airy  height,  and  shaped  them  in  this  peculiar 
form.    Beyond,  we  have  a  distant  and  splen- 
did  back-ground    of   snow-mountains  and 
glaciers,  reminding  us  pleasantly  of  the  glories 
of  the  Upper  Engandine  we  have  left  behind 
us.    There  are  many  inns,  as  many  as  five 
being  recommended  in  the  guide  book,  and> 
as  we  arrive  a  little  after  mid-day,  we  may 
select  at  our  leisure.    The  little  Tyrolese- 
town  is  almost  full  of  guests,  but  the  ancient 
Briiu  Gasthof  (guest-house)  has  large  and 
most  comfortable  rooms  at  our  service,  at  a 
price  so  very  low  that  we  wonder  if  there  is 
any  unseen  drawback  to  comfort.    This  hotel 
m.ay  serve  as  a  type  of  theTyrolese  inns.  ^  It 
is  a  large,  substantial  old  building,  with  thick 
walls,  &mall  windows,  protected  by  bars,  and 
with  an  overhanging  roof.    We  enter  the 
wide-arched  doorway  into  a  broad,  low  hall, 
paved  with  stone  and  furnished  with  benches 
along  the  wall.    All  is  rude  and  plain  in  the 
extreme ;  but  a  fine-looking,  grave,  tall  wo- 
man receives  us  and  conducts  us  up  a  rude 
but  very  clean  stairway  to  the  hall  above.  A 
broad,  low  hall  it  is,  nncarpeted  and  un- 
painted,  but  spotlessly  clean.    At  the^  front 
end  is  a  grand  piano,  and  a  man  in  priestly- 
garb  is  performing,  while  two  good-looking 
young  women  are  singing.    Growing  ivy  is 
trained  over  the  wall,  and  venerable-looking 
pictures  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family  (as  we 
afterward  learned)  are  suspended  around. 
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The  antlers  of  the  deer,  the  trophies  of  the 
<jhase,  are  also  used  as  decorati  ms,  while  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  crucifix, 
showing  the  religious  faith  of  the  family.  A 
low-arched  doorway  opens  out  of  this  antique 
hall  on  to  a  kind  of  gallery  or  balcony,  from 
which  we  can  look  far  away  to  the  shining 
glacial  slopes,  which  seem  t )  touch  the  skies. 
Large  and  most  comfortably-furnished  apart- 
ments open  out  of  the  hall,  and  the  wio- 
<iows  give  wonderous  views  of  the  mountain 
heights  and  of  the  glaciers.  The  decorations 
of  the  rooms  were  pictures  and  other  symbols 
of  Catholic  devotion,  and  everything  was  so 
handsome,  spacious  and  cleanly  that  a  prince 
would  not  desire  better  lodgment,  and  all  this 
was  offered  for  about  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
This  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  price 
usually  asked  for  such  apartments,  and  gives 
•an  idea  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
hotels  where  the  people  of  the  country  resort, 
and  those  which  are  frequented  by  foreigners. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  working  of 
the  house,  as  it  was  conducted  entirely  by 
women.  Three  sisters  are  in  charge  of  the 
house,  though  it  is  nominally  their  brother's 
hotel — the  male  proprietor  being  away  in  the 
high  Alps  with  the  cattle  during  the  summer. 
We  were  invited  to  join  the  guests  in  the 
dining-room  in  the  evening,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  offer  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  Tyrolese 
people  and  to  notice  how  they  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  evening,  we  went  down  to  the 
speise  zimmer  (dining-room).  It  was  a  very 
plain  old  room,  with  a  great  brown  porcelain 
«tove,  and  with  benches  all  around  the  wall. 
The  guests  of  the  house  were  all  Germans  ex- 
cept ourselves,  and  were  sitting  at  the  differ- 
ent tables  eating  their  evening  meal  and  talk- 
ing merrily.  Soon  the  three  sister  hostesses 
<;ame  in,  and  seated  themselves  at  one  of  the 
tables,  with  a  guitar  and  the  old-fashioned 
instrument  called  a  zithern.  Then  they  played 
and  sang  the  melodies  of  their  country,  and 
gradually  some  of  the  guests  joined  in,  mak- 
ing a  chorus  which  was  very  pleasant.  The 
eldest  of  the  sisters  seemed  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  guests,  and  if  anythi'-^g  was 
wanting  she  promptly  attended  to  it,  and 
then  returned  to  her  guitar.  The  "yodeln" 
is  peculiar  to  these  mountain  people,  I  be- 
lieve, and  is  a  kind  of  soft,  inarticulate  melody, 
which  seems  to  come  from  the  throat,  and 
resembles  the  song  of  a  bird.  It  was  a  time 
of  simple  hearted,  innocent  enjoyment,  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  seen  in  reality,  but  cor- 
responding with  beautiful  word  pictures  from 
Richter,  and  other  German  authors.  Here 
€omes  a  person  of  some  importance,  we  judge, 
from  the  general  stir  at  his  entrance.  He  is 
a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  snowy  white  head, 
who  is  received  with  warm  greetings  all  round, 


and  a  young  man  in  priestly  garb  comes  for- 
ward, and  kisses  him,  first  on  one  cheek  and 
then  on  the  other.  He  wears  the  short  jacket, 
the  small  clothes,  white  stockings  and  low 
shoes,  of  the  Tyrolese  dress,  and  looks  as  we 
might  imagine  Andrew  Hofer  would  have 
looked,  if  the  cruel  spirit  of  warfare  had 
spared  him  to  grow  old  among  his  beautiful 
hills  and  among  his  beloved  people.  Almost 
every  person  in  the  room,  ourselves,  of  course, 
excepted,  has  the  inevitable  mug  of  beer,  and 
they  slowly  sip  it,  seeming  to  enjoy  its  bitter 
flavor  without  any  idea  of  wrong-doing.  Who 
can  tell  why  this  simple  German  country  inn 
is  so  cleanly  and  respectable;  and  so  thorough- 
ly a  place  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  and  a  place 
where  ladies  can  go  with  as  entire  confidence 
as  the  swallows  which  have  builded  their 
nests  among  the  beams  of  the  wide  hall  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  bar-room  nor  any  room 
corresponding  to  it — men  and  women  taking 
their  meals  and  refreshments  in  the  same 
apartment,  with  perfect  propriety  and  simple- 
hearted  courtesy.  It  looked  like  a  scene  from 
an  old  story-book,  and  I  longed  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language,  to  enable  me 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  persons  seated 
around  us.  When  these  German  people  em- 
igrate to  our  country,  they  must  be  very  pain- 
fully impressed  with  the  difference  between 
the  taverns  of  America  and  the  peaceful, 
pleasant  inn  of  their  fatherland,  where  noise, 
disorder  and  drunkenness  are  quite  unex- 
pected and  exceptional. 

At  our  departure  from  the  Brau,  the  host- 
ess accompanied  us  to  the  carriage,  helped  us 
in  with  her  own  hands,  wished  us  a  happy 
journey,  and  hoped  we  would  come  again  to 
their  house.  "  We  will  recommend  it  to  our 
friends,"  we  reply  ;  and  so  we  drove  out  of 
the  town  of  Zell  in  the  bright,  early  morning, 
having  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  this 
characteristic  village  of  the  Tyrol.  We  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  state  of  society,  in  which 
the  people  have  not  learned  the  uses  of  ma- 
chinery, and  where  they  spin  the  wool  from 
their  own  sheep,  and  flax  from  their  own 
fields,  and  fabricate  their  garments  without 
regard  to  the  Paris  fashions,  and  build  their 
wide  and  low- roofed  houses  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them. 

Our  ride  back  to  Jenback,  up  the  Zillar- 
thal,  in  an  open  carriage,  was  pure  enjoy- 
ment, giving  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  homes,  costume  and  appearance  of  the 
people,  and  to  botanize  a  little  along  the 
flowery  wayside.  Men  and  women  are  going 
out  to  their  labor,  carrying  scythes,  rakes  and 
other  implements,  and  all  salute  us  courteously 
in  passing.  As  we  drive  by  a  wayside  hostelry, 
a  Tyrolese,  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front,  rose, 
'  raised  his  pointed  hat,  and  called  out,  "  Gute 
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aorgen,  frau  mutter!"  (Good  morniDg,  frau 
Qother.)  I  was  so  amused  to  be  thus  addressed 
hat  I  almost  forgot  to  return  the  salute.  Our 
.  iriver  explained  that  this  was  the  customary 
itle  given  to  married  women,  the  unmarried 
)eing  fraulein,  and  I  have  since  heard  the 
itle  used  repeatedly.  The  people  to- day  in 
;heir  working-clothes  look  much  more  like 
)rdinary  mortals  than  they  did  yesterday  in 
;heir  Sabbath  attire.  Then  the  women  wore 
I  velvet  boddice,  such  as  has  at  times  been 
worn  by  our  young  girls,  and  known  as  the 
'*  peasant's  waist,"  and  a  blue  apron,  with 
short  skirts.  The  dress  has  a  white  waist 
under  the  boddice,  and  a  felt  hat,  with  broad 
drooping  brim  and  pointed  crown,  trimmed 
with  a  cord  and  heavy  gilt  tassels,  completes 
the  very  pretty  and  substantial  looking  dress. 
The  distinctive  dress  of  both  sexes  is  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  now  many  of  the 
young  men  discard  the  broad  embroidered 
leathern  girdle,  breeches  of  black  leather, 
and  white  stockings  and  pumps,  though  the 
pointed  crowned  hat,  with  its  gilt  tassels,  is 
yet  much  in  favor  with  them,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally rendered  still  more  picturesque  by  a  little 
boquet  of  bright  flowers  in  front,  or  a  feather 
at  the  side. 

The  pretty  and  well-built  houses  are  also  a 
very  noticeable  feature  of  the  Zillerthal.  The 
lower  story  is  hardly  ever  used  for  any  but 
kitchen  purposes,  and  is  neither  ornamented 
nor  comfortably  furnished,  but  a  balcony, 
often  with  a  very  ornamental  carved  railing, 
runs  all  around  the  second  story,  and  the  pro- 
jecting roof  of  the  house,  which  has  also  much 
ornamental  wood-work  projecting  from  it, 
roofs  in  the  whole.  The  gable-end  is  always 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  long  slope  of 
the  roof  gives  room  for  another  pretty  bal- 
cony from  the  attic  window.  Shelves  are 
fixed  all  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  railing 
of  the  balconies,  and  a  whole  garden  of  plants 
is  blooming  in  the  sunshine,  while  pleasant, 
comfortable-looking  chairs  and  convenient 
little  tables  and  suspended  lamps  show  how 
the  family  enjoy  the  air  of  their  lovely  valley 
in  these  summer  days  and  evenings.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  house  is  frequently  adorned 
with  paintings,  which  manifest  such  skill  and 
taste  in  the  artisan  as  almost  to  raise  him  to 
the  rank  of  an  artist.  Well-kept  gardens, 
gay  with  all  manner  of  bright  old-fashioned 
flowers,  surround  these  cottages,  and  suggest 
refined  taste  and  gentle  manners  in  the  occu- 
pants. Lighted  up  in  the  evening,  with  the 
family  all  assembled,  nothing  can  be  more 
suggestive  of  happy  and  cheerful  home-life, 
and  the  whole  world  can  see,  if  it  chooses  to 
look,  the  sweet  domestic  drama  passing  unre- 
servedly before  them.  There  are  very  few, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  no  sombre  faces 


among  these  simple,  vivacious  people,  and 
the  little  children  are  fearless,  loving  and 
merry.  I  have  observed  among  the  little 
ones  a  kind  of  eyes  which  are  not  common 
among  our  people,  and  which  are  a  peculiarity 
of  some  of  the  pretty  wax-dolls  imported  from 
Germany — a  kind  of  deep  blue-gray  eyes  with 
long  overhanging  dark  lashes.  They  are 
very  beautiful,  but  hard  labor  and  exposure,, 
and  perhaps  coarse  fare  and  beer-drinking^ 
spoil,  to  some  extent,  the  physique  of  the 
bright-eyed  children  when  they  become  adults^ 
but  the  countrymen  of  Hofer  do  not  look  un- 
worthy of  their  famous  but  unfortunate  cham- 
pion. 

Selected. 
NOT  AS  I  WILL. 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  stand 
With  unknown  thresholds  on  each  hand  } 
The  darkness  deepens  as  I  grope, 
Afraid  to  hear,  afraid  to  hope  ; 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know, 
Each  day,  more  surely  as  I  go, 
That  doors  are  opened,  ways  are  made^ 
Burdens  are  lifted,  or  are  laid. 
By  some  great  law  unseen  and  still, 
Unfathomed  purpose  to  fulfil, 
"Not  as  1  will." 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  wait ; 
Loss  seems  too  bitter,  gain  too  late 
Too  heavy  burdens  in  the  load 
And  too  few  helpers  on  the  road  ; 
And  joy  is  weak  and  grief  is  strong. 
And  years  and  days,  so  long,  so  long  ; 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know. 
Each  day,  more  surely  as  I  go, 
That  I  am  glad  the  good  and  ill 
By  changeless  law  are  ordered  still, 
"  Not  as  I  will." 

"Not  as  I  will ;"  the  sound  grows  sweet 
Each  time  my  lips  the  words  repeat, 
"  Not  as  I  will the  darkness  feels 
More  safe  than  life  when  this  thought  steals^ 
Like  whispered  voice,  to  calm  and  bless 
All  unrest  and  all  loneliness. 
"!Not  as  I  will,"  because  the  One 
Who  loved  us  first  and  best  has  gone 
Before  us  on  the  road,  and  still 
For  us  mast  all  His  love  fulfil, 
"  Not  as  we  will." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FEIENDS  AMONG  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  37. 

The  letters  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken  have  been  on  hand  some 
time,  but  a  press  of  other  engagements  has 
prevented  their  being  thus  made  use  of 
earlier.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  they 
are  from  two  of  our  teachers  of  the  freedmen 
in  South  Carolina.    Cornelia  Hancock  writes  : 

Sullivan's  Island,  Seventh  month  21st,  1874. 
Dear  Friend, — I  enjoyed  thy  letter  to-day 
very  much.    I  am  glad  if  our  letter- writing 
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•does  good,  but  I  do  so  much  more  believe  in 
:action  than  talk  that  I  have  no  doubt  I  might 
err  by  silence. 

Thou  speaks  of  our  third  teacher,  Anna  M. 
Stanton,  she  is  well  worthy  of  remembrance  ; 
her  department  has  become  a  leading  feature 
in  our  school.  All  children  have  not  capacity 
to  learn,  and  the  very  ones  who  have  not,  are 
often  more  skilful,  with  their  fingers,  and  as 
education,  by  the  derivation  of  the  word,  is 
a  leading  out  of  one's  powers,  if  they  have 
not  power  in  one  direction,  they  may  have  in 
another.  The  fact  of  producing  anything 
they  can  see,  is  pleasing  to  them,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  their  parents,  who,  it  must  he 
confessed,  in  many  cases,  soon  weary  of 
allowing  their  children  time  to  continue  a 
consecutive  number  of  years  in  school. 

They  find,  as  all  must,  that  a  thorough 
education  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  few  years, 
and  something  like  making  a  hat  or  a  basket, 
seems  to  their  undeveloped  capacity,  a  more 
useful  thing  than  n  future  education. 

We  grasp  at  all  these  means  that  are  inno- 
eeut  in  themselves,  and  serve  to  keep  these 
ignorant  people  in  the  continued  purpose  of 
making  more  of  themselves  than  they  have 
heretofore  been. 

Abby  is  a  good  disciplinarian  ;  Anna  is  a 
faithful  instructor  in  her  department.  I 
would  have  been  a  good  driver  in  slavery 
times,  and  am  now  a  real  driver  among  them, 
so  combined  in  our  several  capacities  are 
elements  in  my  judgment  to  make  up  a  good 
school,  and  an  attractive  one  to  the  young  ; 
but  after  all  this  power,  we  need,  and  tliis 
nation  iieeds,  compulsory  education,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  raise  the  masses  out  of  their  ex- 
ceeding ignorance.  Where  we  have  a  school 
of  80  scholars,  there  should  be  an  attendance 
of  150,  and  this  attendance  should  be  obliga- 
tory for  a  length  of  time  sufiScient  for  develop- 
ment. 

This  nation  is  losing  time  while  delaying 
legislation  tending  to  compulsory  education. 
While  deploring  the  vices  and  corruption  of 
existing  State  governments,  it  is  not  going  to 
the  foundation  to  uproot  the  evil,  which  con- 
sists in  having  power  left  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  people  who  can  be  influenced  by  un- 
principled  leaders. 

Anna  and  I  have  continued  the  school 
during  the  Seventh  month,  as  there  seemed  a 
great  deal  of  industrial  work  on  hand,  and  I 
would  always  rather  be  in  school  than  remain 
idle.  I  do  not  intend  going  to  Philadelphia 
until  the  Ninth  month,  and  during  the  Eighth, 
purpose  superintending  some  repairs  that  are 
needed  in  the  school  building.  I  wish  I  had 
about  8500  to  put  it  in  perfect  repair.  I 
would  so  enjoy  seeing  it  done,  and  so  nice  as 
to  be  an  example  for  them.    As  it  is,  the 
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little  church  is  ahead  of  us  in  completeness. 
Osborn  W.  (the  scholar  who  really  loves 
study  most)  told  me  not  to  keep  school  any 
later  than  common  one  day  last  week,  for  he 
should  be  hungry  by  the  time  school  ought  to 
be  out.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  had  any 
breakfast,  he  said  no,  his  mother  had  it  not 
ready,  and  he  he  did  not  wish  to  be  late.  I 
instance  this  to  show  how  very  little  idea  they 
have  of  time.  His  mother  was  behind  time 
and  school  was  the  only  thing  that  would  be 
punctual  probably  in  that  family  through  the 
day. 

Eighth  month  14. — This  letter  has  remained 
unfinished  until  the  present  time. 

Since  school  has  closed  I  have  ridden 
round  the  country  considerably,  and  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  number 
of  children  not  attending  school.  The  key- 
note of  this  epistle,  and  of  my  conversation 
everywhere,  is  for  compulsory  education. 

I  must  say  a  word  in  praise  of  our  delight- 
ful climate.  My  window  on  Sullivan's 
Island  overlooks  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
is  so  blue  and  beautiful,  with  fine  breakers 
rolling  in  upon  the  beach,  and  the  fishing 
boats  under  full  sail  going  up  on  the  banks. 

Presently  the  steamers  will  go  out,  all  in 
full  view.  Our  home  here  and  the  surround- 
ings are  beautiful.  And  now  I  have  leisure 
to  enjoy  it  its  beauty  is  very  impressive.  I 
have  a  dingy  boat  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
I  spend  considerable  time  in  it ;  passing  to 
and  fro  between  the  village  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  the  island,  and  I  have  the  full  invigorat- 
ing  influence  of  sea  and  sky.  I  believe 
neither  of  us  three  have  been  obliged  to  be 
absent  a  sir; gle  session  from  school  this  year. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  health  record,  so  we 
cannot  have  been  trespassing  upon  the  laws 
of  health  very  much. 

Abby  has  reached  her  home  and  is  well. 
Anna  Stanton  leaves  here  on  next  Fourth-day 
for  Boston. 

Sincerely  thy  friend,  etc.,         C.  H. 

Ahhy  D.  Monroe  was  written  to  at  Charles 
ton,  S.  C,  without  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  left  for  the  summer  for  Bristol,  R.  L, 
whence  it  was  forwarded  and  from  her  came 
the  following  response : 

Dear  Friend, — Your  letter,  after  its  jour- 
ney to  Charleston,  reached  me  a  few  days 
since.  It  was  particularly  acceptable  to  mes- 
and  I  notice  the  gratification  you  express  in 
being  kept  posted  up,  hy  pen  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  our  school  and  work.  I  have,  ever 
since  old  enough,  been  connected,  in  diflferent 
capacities,  with  benevolent  -enterprises,  and 
have  learned  through  this  experience  that  the 
success  of  all  such  enterprises  depends  greatly 
upon  keeping  the  subject,  judiciously,  before 
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the  people.  While  many  are  willing  and 
ready  to  aid,  other  things  come  in  and  take 
up  their  attention,  and,  but  for  some  little  re- 
minder, time  would  easily  slip  by  without  any 
attention  being  given  to  the  subject.  It  may 
not  be  the  right  way,  it  may  not  be  the  best 
way,  but  we  all  know  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world  in  general.  As  a  mass  we  are  creatures 
of  impulse,  and  the  impulse  of  yesterday 
will  not  meet  the  demand  of  to-day ;  and 
while  we  should  avoid  running  an  enterprise 
Into  the  ground  (so  to  speak)  by  our  over- 
zeal  for  its  promotion,  we  should  avoid  the 
other  extreme  and  not  keep  silence  to  its 
harm. 

And  then  again,  "out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  speak  of  the  things  which 
lie  near  our  hearts,  to  those  who  are  alike 
interested  in  the  same  movements. 

Acting  upon  these  feelings,  I  have  striven, 
€ver  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  school, 
to  keep  its  friends  posted  in  those  things  that 
I  thought  would  particularly  interest  them, 
and  shall  feel  it  both  a  pleasure  and  duty  to 
•continue  this  course  ;  for  what  appears  in  print 
I  feel  in  no  way  responsible,  but  trust  your 
judgment. 

In  regard  to  the  "  roll  of  honor,"  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  more  words.  We  feel,  of  course, 
that  all  discipline,  in  school  or  elsewhere, 
■should  tend  towards  self- discipline,  and  this 
little  plan  we  formed  of  placing  upon  the 
"  roll  of  honor"  the  names  of  those  whose 
conduct,  lessons  and  attendance  averaged 
■eighty,  and  upwards,  one  hundred  being  the 
highest.  It  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  school. 
Whispering  among  the  larger  pupils  ceased 
almost  altogether.  iSome  succeeded  one  month, 
some  two,  and  some'  three,  but  only  the  three 
mentioned  held  out  faithful  through  all  to 
the  end.  Bettie  T.  and  Osboro  W.  averaged 
one  hundred  credits,  and  Michael  G.  ninety- 
five  or  ninety-nine,  I  forget  which. 

Bettie  is  a  very  intelligent,  lovely  girl, 
nearly  white.  She  is  thirteen  years  old,  and 
has  had  good  advantages,  having  commenced 
attending  school,  I  think,  when  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  She  is  a  real  little  sunbeam  to  us. 

Osborn  entered  school  the  spring  of  1871, 
then  fourteen  years  of  age,  knowing  nothing 
but  his  letters,  which  he  learned  in  this  way : 
He  lived  sixteen  miles  from  the  village,  and 
:  could  not  attend  school,  which  was  a  source 
of  great  sorrow  to  him.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
boring children  could  read,  and  from  them 
he  learned  his  letters  by  rote,  without  having 
seen  a  book.  In  some  way  he  got  five  cents, 
and  with  it  in  his  pocket  made  his  way  to  the 
village,  where  he  bought  a  five- cent  primer, 
land  returned  to  his  home.  Then,  by  apply- 
ing the  names  in  order,  as  he  had  learned 


them,  he  fixed  them  in  his  memory.  Having 
taken  this  step  he  did  not  rest  until  his 
mother  moved  to  the  village  and  he  was  in 
school.  I  remember  well  when  he  appeared 
before  us,  literally  in  rags.  He  has  a  nat- 
ural fondness  for  his  b  joks,  and  perseverance 
and  persistency  enough  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties in  his  way.  I  feel  particularly  inter- 
ested in  him,  and  hope  he  will  keep  on  with 
his  studies  until  he  obtains  what  he  is  anx- 
iously seeking.  'He  is  ambitious,  and  has 
many  qualities  which  make  him  superior  to 
the  mass  of  these  children. 

Michael  G  is  a  lame  boy,  fifteen  years 

of  age,  who  has  lived  with  us  through  the 
last  year.  He  is  a  smart,  interesting  boy, 
and,  for  the  advantages  he  has  ha  i  (which 
have  been  quite  limited),  he  has  done  very 
well,  though  his  tastes  are  more  for  trading 
than  for  books. 

We  shall  try  this  system  another  year, 
commencing  earlier,  and  that  will  give  them 
a  longer  pull  and  a  better  test. 

Hoping  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  this 
long  epistle,  T  remain,  &c. 

We  think  readers  of  the  above  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with,  not  only  the  earnestness 
with  which  our  teachers  pursue  this  work, 
but  the  eagerness  with  which  they  avail  them- 
selves of  everything  having  a  tendency  to 
advance  it.  Little  details  which  would 
escape  the  notice  of  many  are,  in  their  hands, 
made  an  important  agency. 

The  interest  of  the  one,  choosing  to  remain 
during  one  of  the  summer  months  on  the 
ground,  that  she  "  would  rather  be  in  school 
than  remain  idle,"  with  her  "key-note  for 
compulsory  education,"  and  the  fact  that  the 
other  cannot  forget,  during  her  recreations, 
her  distant  field  of  labor,  entering  into  its 
merits  with  her  accustomed  ardor,  are  striking 
instances  of  devotion. 

Nor,  while  paying  this  just  tribute,  must 
Anna  M.  Stanton  be  forgotten.  From  the 
testimony  of  C.  H.,  the  department  over 
which  she  presides  with  so  much  ability  is  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  could  not  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  last  report  received  showed  sixty-one 
names  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fifty-four ;  all  of  these  except 
three  were  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  fifty-one  were  reading  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Readers,  the  same  number  in  arith- 
metic, &c.,  &c. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia^  Ninth  month,  18T4. 


Adversity  overcome  is  the  brightest 
glory,  and  willingly  undergone,  the  greatest 
virtue.  Sufferings  are  but  the  trials  of  g  il- 
lant  spirits. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 


FOR  NINTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloady,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Ninth  mo.,  per 


Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest   point   reached,  per  Penna, 

Hospital  

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna 

Hospital  

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 

current  weeks  for  each  year  


1873 


Days 

11 
0 
5 

14 


1874 


30 


1873 


Deg. 
68.67 


90.05 

48.00 
Inches 
4.04 

1,129 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature ,  of  Ninth 
month  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en 
tire  period,  1865   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en 
tire  period,  1840  


Days. 


30 


1874 


Deg. 
70.12 

89.00 

53.00 
Inches 
3.S8 

1,174 


Deg. 

66.35 
72  68 
60.00 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  each 

year  

Seventh  month  , 

Eighth  month  

Ninth  month  

Totals  for  each  year  thus  far  


1873 


Ins. 

23.73 
5.55 

12.28 
4  04 


45.60 


1874 


Ins. 

21.47 
2.75 
6.53 
3.98 


34,73 


The  severe  drought  spoken  of  in  our  review  last 
month  continued  until  the  15th  of  the  month  we 
are  now  chronicling,  on  which  day  we  had  a  few 
drops  of  rain  in  the  morning,  cloudy  in  the  after- 
noon, with  copious  showers  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  entire  night.  On  the  16th  it  proved  to 
be  a  regular  storm,  which  did  not  cease  until  the 
evening  of  the  20th.  It  was  especially  heavy  on  all 
these  days,  except  the  18th,  when  it  was  light  and 
not  continuous. 

This  absence  of  rain  has  been  characterized  by 
some  as  almost  unprecedented  in  this  section  of 
country  (embracing,  of  course,  New  Jersey  within  a 
distance  of  say  from  30  to  40  miles).  Having  a  re- 
coUeciion  of  one  still  more  remarkable,  back°in  the 
"  thirties,''  we  have  been  induced  to  examine  our 
Diary,  and  find  on  Eighth  month  4,  1838.  this  note  : 
"  Very  dry,  vegetation  almost  burnt  up  ;"  with  this 
addition  later  in  the  month  :  "  A  more  excessive  and 
extensive  drought  has  been  experienced  than  has 
been  known  (so  say  some  of  our  oldest  farmers)  for 
between  thirty  and  forty  years.  In  some  neighbor- 
hoods they  have  had  no  rain  for  nearly  nine  weeks! 
As  a  consequence,  short  crops.'" 

As  a  contrast  to  both  that  and  the  present  season, 
we  find  recorded  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  the  next 
month  the  same  year  (corresponding  with  the  month 
under  review),  very  heavy  frosts,  killing  the  buck- 
wheat in  low  places.  Whereas,  our  first  frost  this 
year  was  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  that 
a  light  one. 


It  will  be  seen  the  temperature  has  exceeded  tha 
of  last  year  about  a  degree  and  one-half,  and  th 
average  for  the  past  eighty-five  years  a  little  ove 
three  and  three-quarter  degrees;  though  still  shor 
of  the  highest  mean  we  have  recorded.  The  deathi 
have  increased  somewhat,  but  probably  not  mor( 
than  the  proportion  for  the  increase  of  population 
We  have  been  spared  any  epidemic  this  season. 

J.  M.  Ellis 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  1st,  1874. 


ITEMS. 

A  Frightful  Typhoon  passed  over  Hong  Kong  on 
the  27th  ult.  Five  vessels  were  suck,  two  stranded, 
seven  are  missing,  and  twelve  were  wholly  or  par 
tially  dismasted. 

A  great  number  of  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
it  is  reported  a  thousand  persons  killed. 

The  damage  to  property  in  the  city  and  harbor 
and  surrounding  country  is  immense. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  has  sanc- 
tioned the  selection  of  Berne  as  the  location  for  the 
international  post-oflfice,  under  the  new  interna- 
tional postal  pact — an  agreement  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Government  before  it, 
can  be  enforced. 

Mount  Etna  is  now  offering  a  fine  spectacle  to 
travellers  in  that  vicinity,  and  has  three  craters  in 
full  blast  between  Lingnadossa  and  Randazzo.  A 
shower  of  sand  has  fallen  at  Castaneo.  Although 
danger  seems  remote  at  this  time,  the  people  are 
making  preparations  for  flight  by  packing  their 
penates  and  sending  ofi"  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  experiment  of  lighting  railway  cars  with  gas 
has  been  brought  to  a  more  successful  solution  in 
Prussia  than  even  in  this  more  rapidly  progressive 
country.  On  one  of  the  railways  the  experiment 
has  been  so  successful  that  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  oil  lamps  on 
the  railways  of  Germany.  The  gas  is  manufactured 
expressly  for  the  purpose  from  oil,  being  a  richer 
hydro-carbon  than  common  street  gas.  It  is  com- 
pressed to  six  atmospheres  in  cylindrical  receivers 
five  feet  long,  and  from  sixteen  and  a  half  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter.  If  more  than  two  receivers  are 
to  be  connected,  the  connecting  tubes  are  of  one- 
fourth  inch  bore,  very  strong.  A  regulator  is  in- 
troduced intermediate  between  the  burners  and  the 
receivers,  in  which  the  requisite  low  pressure  iS' 
maintained  so  steadily  that  all  the  tremors  and 
shock  to  which  the  cars  are  subject  produce  no  per- 
ceptible effect  upon  it. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  coroner's  jury  in  the  Granite  Mill  disaster  at 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  has  rendered  their  ver- 
dict. The  jury  find  that  the  hook  and  ladder  branch 
of  the  Fire  Department  was  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  the  emergency,  but  acquit  the  other  branches  of 
the  Department  from  blame.  They  attribute  the 
loss  of  life  to  the  panic  and  confusion  among  the 
employes  in  the  upper  story,  who,  the  jury  say^, 
might  have  been  saved,  had  not  even  the  male  ope- 
ratives lost  their  presence  of  mind.  The  jury  exon- 
erate the  mill  ov/ners  from  all  blame,  saying  that 
they  furnished  ample  means  for  the  prevention  an{i 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  the  mill,  but  add  that  the 
disaster  "  has  shed  a  far-searching  though  lurid  light 
on  the  subject  of  mill  architecture,"  it  being  proved 
conclusively  that  "  there  were  not  ample  means  of 
escape  from  the  attic,"  and  they  hope  the  lesson  will 
"  not  pass  unheeded,"  either  by  mill  owners  or  the 
public  in  general.— /'mJZ2c  Ledger. 


mmm  intelligencer. 

"take  fast  hold  op  instruction  ;  let  her  not  goj  keep  herj  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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A  copy  of  an  address  delivered  at  an 
agricultural  meeting,  in  Baltimore  Co.,  Md., 
by  our  friend  Henry  C.  Hallowell  of  Sandy 
Springs,  Md.,  has  been  sent  us.  In  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  synopsis  of  it  for  our  paper,  we 
found  it  difficult  to  do  so,  without  omitting 
some  pleasant  thought  or  valuable  suggestion, 
and  therefore  present  the  whole  to  our  readers. 
The  conclusion  in  our  next  number. 

ADDRESS  OF  HENRY  C.  HALLOWELL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human 
ear  there  are  three  thousand  delicate  fibres, 
more  or  less,  stirred  by  each  pulsation  of  the 
air  ;  some  vibrate  with  waves  that  pass  others 
in  silence,  thus  giving  the  marvellous  variety, 
beauty  and  compass  of  sound.  So,  when  a 
call  to  some  supposed  duty  sweeps  over  the 
heart,  if  it  touches  a  responsive  chord,  com- 
pliance must  be  the  result.  For  such  a  rea- 
son I  am  here  to  day.  The  kind  invitation 
of  your  Secretary,  Dr.  Merryman,  awakened  ^ 
a  note  that  would  not  be  silenced,  as  I  am  ! 
glad  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that  are  aiding 
to  place  in  proper  light  the  refinements  and 
pleasures  of  a  rural  home  and  the  duties  of 
an  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil.  I  should 
be  more  diffident  as  to  appearing  before  the 
residents  of  this  favored  and  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  our  State,  pioneers  as  you  are  in  the 
cause  of  co-operation  and  the  social  com- 


piingling  of  farmers'  families  in  such  delight- 
ful reunions  as  the  present,  were  it  not  for 
the  hope  that  it  may  induce  you  in  turn  to 
visit  Montgomery  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  valuable  experience.  I  come,  not  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  a  fellow-explorer  with  you, 
seeking  new  truth,  striving  to  discover  new 
principles  that  will  aid  us  to  put  agriculture 
in  fact,  as  it  is  in  theory,  in  the  foremost 
place  amongst  the  occupations  of  men. 

It  is  a  period  of  unsettlement  in  the  work- 
day world.  The  restlessness  of  the  age  has 
seized  upon  our  young  men,  and  the  fierce 
tumult  and  excitement  of  business  in  the  city 
are  rapidly  tending  to  obliterate  those  calmer 
yet  more  certain  enjoyments  and  emoluments 
that  pertain  to  a  country  life.  The  feverish 
speculations  in  stocks,  the  insatiate  thirst  for 
riches,  the  love  of  ostentatious  display,  the 
unrest  that  ever  accompanies  wealth  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  are  year  after  year  becom- 
ing more  and  more  features  of  American  life, 
and,  with  a  result  more  disastrous  than  famine 
and  disease,  are  sapping  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  rising  generation.  Suc- 
cess too  often  becomes  the  measure  by  which 
we  gauge  our  fellow-men.  A  princely  equip- 
age and  a  palatial  home  glitter  before  our 
eyes,  and  lo !  the  name  of  their  possessor  is 
upon  myriads  of  lips,  and  the  doors  that 
would  perhaps  have  been  closed  to  the  man, 
throw  wide  their  portals  to  the  millionaire. 
And  when  the  goal  is  reached  in  this  hot  race 
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for  wealth,  how  paltry  and  unsatisfying  is 
the  prize!  The  gentler  virtues  and  tenderer 
feelings  have  been  smothered  by  the  abnormal 
growth  of  selfishness.  The  mind,  accustomed 
to  but  one  idea,  has  little  to  feed  upon,  and  in 
its  perpetual  restlessness  corrodes  itself.  The 
heart  that  has  had  no  leisure  for  friendships, 
emotions  and  affections,  now  finds  its  cham- 
bers empty  and  desolate,  and  echoes  to  the 
foot-fall  of  no  welcome  visitant.  What  is  the 
result?  Either  a  return  to  the  excitements 
of  business,  or  ennui,  insanity  and  death.  On 
Broadway,  many  years  ago,  I  met  a  hand- 
some man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been 
a  schoolmate  of  the  relative  with  me,  and 
whom  he  took  to  dine  with  him  in  his  most 
elegant  home-  All  that  wealth  could  com- 
mand was  around  them.  Business  had  been 
given  up,  and  life  should  have  been  filled 
with  duties  and  pleasures.  Topic  after  topic 
was  introduced  by  the  visitor,  that  ought  to 
have  interested  a  well-balanced  and  well  in- 
formed mind,  but  without  awakening  a  re- 
sponse. At  length,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
confessed  that  he  knew  of  nothing  but  bonds 
and  stocks,  and  was  far,  far  from  happy. 
With  inexpressible  sadness,  my  relative  left 
3iim,  and  within  a  short  revolving  year,  the 
waves  of  the  East  River  closed  over  his  form. 
3f  the  excitements  and  nature  of  the  toil  for 
-wealth  bear  only  occasionally  such  bitter 
fruits,  am  I  not  justified  in  earnestly  asking 
those  about  to  choose  a  career,  their  parents 
and  friends,  to  consider  well  the  nature  of 
life,  its  duties  and  enjoyments  ? 

Are  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  obtain- 
ing of  place  and  power,  ends  to  be  attained 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  by  an  intelligent 
being  ?  Are  mere  length  of  days  a  boon  ?  As 
was  remarked  by  Wilder  Dwight,  one  of  the 
brilliant  young  men  who  followed  the  call  of 
duty  to  an  early  grave :  "  The  whole  sweet- 
ness and  value  of  life  depend  upon  its  oppor- 
tunities, not  upon  its  length."  It  is  not  suc- 
cess in  this  or  that  pursuit,  it  is  not  riches  or 
position  that  can  give  the  peace  and  enjoy- 
ment which  are  beyond  all  price.  It  is  a  sense 
of  duty  done,  a  consciousness  of  occupying  a 
position  congenial  to  our  tastes  and  habits, 
and  conducive  to  the  development  of  our 
higher  nature.  Life  in  the  country  has 
not  the  excitements  and  does  not  command 
the  apparent  elegancies  and  extravagant  lux- 
uries of  the  city ;  but  as  the  poet  says : 

"  Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  affords, 
And  theirs  alone,  seems  worthy  of  the  name." 

We  have  an  occupation  afi?brding  constant 
variety  and  interest,  and  in  its  successful  pur- 
suit requiring  intelligence  of  high  order.  The 
management  of  its  details  in  all  their  varied 
ramifications  calls  for  system,  industry  and 


skill.  Our  subject  is  ever  uew,  changing  with 
the  seasons  and  the  added  years.  We  are 
surrounded  by  scenes  of  beauty,  loveliness 
and  peace.  The  whole  tenor  of  our  lives,  the 
communion  with  nature,  the  silence  and  re- 
tirement, tend  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the 
best  feelings  of  our  hearts. 

The  farmer 
"  Looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling,  say — '  My  Father  made  them  all !'  " 

— Cowper. 

Some  may  think  our  lives  obscure  and  joy- 
less, but  amidst  such  scenes,  we  have  what 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  cannot  supply.  It 
is  true  that  many  good,  wise  and  great  men 
Occupy  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  filling  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  aiding  by  their  ex- 
ertions to  develop  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  cities  are  necessary  ;  men 
in  communities  raise  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
a  higher  plane — push  commerce  and  manu- 
factures to  an  ever  extending  limit — and  it  is 
indeed  a  suicidal  policy  which  attempts  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  growth. 
But  the  melancholy  fact  remains,  that,  after 
ail,  "great  cities  are  sores  upon  the  body  pol- 
itic." Behind  the  glitter  and  show  and  ap- 
parent comforts  and  elegancies,  are  sorrow, 
poverty,  suflPering  and  pestilence.  The  ease 
with  which  the  luxuries  so  lavishly  displayed 
seem  obtainable,  draws  many  from  the  quiet 
of  the  country,  to  find,  alas!  too  late,  that 
for  every  one  who  commands  success,  many 
reap  disappointment,  weariness  and  pain. 
But,  after  all,  man  was  never  intended  to  live 
for  mere  enjoyment.  Life's  duties  are  life's 
pleasures,"  and  these  we  larmers  can  find 
ever  awaiting  us.  Measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, our  lives  may  be  as  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  most  ambitious  may  demand. 
In  the  country,  as  in  the  city,  we  may,  to 
quote  from  The  Attic  Philosopher,  "  follow 
the  standard  of  duty ;  for  all  the  same  Divine 
law  may  reign — that  of  self  sacrifice.  To 
love  something  more  than  one's  self — that  is 
the  secret  of  all  that  is  great ;  to  know  how 
to  live  for  others — that  is  the  aim  of  all  noble 
souls." 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  con- 
tains these  expressive  words  :  "  That  Agricul- 
ture is  the  foundation  of  society,  and  neces- 
sarily of  all  that  society  contains  and  accom- 
plishes, is  a  suflSiciently  commonplace  state- 
ment, but  it  is  one  of  the  great  facts  which 
must  never  be  overlooked.  Agriculture  not 
only  furnishes  the  great  mass  of  materials  in 
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the  transformation  and  distribution  of  which 
numerous  classes  of  society  are  occupied,  but 
it  furnishes  the  materials  out  of  which  human 
beings  themselves  are  made.  The  dust  of  the 
•earth  and  the  gases  of  the  air,  under  the  mag- 
ical enchantment  of  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  transformed  into  the  substance  of 
life,  and  the  farmers  are  the  superintending 
priests  of  the  marvellous  and  mystical  change. 
This  continent  is  destined  to  feed  and  clothe 
aiot  only  its  own  increasing  millions  of  human 
beings,  but  other  and  numerous  millions  of 
people  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth."  Minds 
of  cult-ure  and  depth  have  found  their  high- 
est efforts  needed  to  master  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  food-producing  powers  of  the 
soil.  To  bring  an  area  heretofore  sterile  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible outlay,  is  a  problem  not  only  of  impor- 
tance to  the  vast  army  of  consumers,  but  one 
which  requires  intelligence  and  judgment. 
We  are  far,  very  far  from  a  proper  appreci- 
ation of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
position  to  which  agriculture  may  be  raised. 
A  perception  of  this  is  now  dawning,  as  is 
seen  in  the  attention  given  to  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  list  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Societies,  as  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  numbers  nearly 
two  thousand.  But  while  we  are  content  to 
have  thirty  bushels  as  the  average  yield  of 
corn  per  acre  over  the  country,  when  two 
hundred  bushels  have  been  raised  upon  the 
same  extent  of  surface  (by  Dr.  Parker,  of  South 
Carolina)  ;  while  we  are  glad  to  cut  one  ton 
of  hay  upon  an  area  that  has  produced  four ; 
while  our  crops  of  wheat  are  unreliable  in 
quantity  and  uncertain  in  quality;  while 
fruits  are  almost  unknown  upan  some  farms, 
.and  the  animals  have  every  point  that  a  per- 
fect one  should  not  possess ;  while  tussocks 
-and  wild  grasses  in  the  richest  spots  show  our 
ignorance  of  draining ;  while  the  young  think 
farming  slow,  menial  and  unremunerative, 
^nd  the  elders  by  tho  results  of  their  life  and 
labor  too  often  confirm  them  in  this  belief — 
is  it  not  evident  that  we  have  yet  much,  very 
much  to  do ;  that  there  is  a  development  as 
to  production,  intelligence  and  skill,  that  is 
yet  far  above  our  reach  ?  Young  men !  is  it 
an  ignoble  life  to  become  a  laborer  in  such  a 
field  ?  Is  there  not  room  for  your  noblest  ef- 
forts ?  .  And  remember  that  in  this  contest 
your  success  is  not  at  the  expense  of  others, 
but  your  labors,  like  the  springs  that  feed  the 
mountain  streams,  confer  benefits  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  your  own  immediate  sphere. 

There  are  some  points  in  connection  with 
our  calling  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  special 
attention.   We  are  dependent  upon  the  labor 


of  others,  and  our  comfort  or  the  reverse  rests 
to  a  very  great  degree  upon  our  management 
of  these.  Are  we  always  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  men  and  women  like  ourselves, 
with  sensitive  feelings  and  warm  affections ; 
that  they  have  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as 
duties,  and  that  the  duties  are  not  all  upon 
their  side?  Do  we  make  their  lives,  contain- 
ingoftentimes  buttoo  little pleasure,lighter and 
brighter  by  a  kindly  sympathy,  by  occasional 
praise  to  the  deserving,  and  by  judicious  yet 
not  patronizing  advice?  That  enlightened 
and  lamented  agriculturist,  Chauncey  P.  Hol- 
comb,  of  Delaware,  has  so  admirably  treated 
this  theme  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  re- 
produce his  words.  He  says:  "We  know 
this  difficulty  about  labor  is  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  to  many  ;  it  is  a  common  subject 
of  complaint,  and  even  forces  some  from  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  But  it  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  so  managed  that  we  should 
find  our  happiest  hours  passed  in  driving  with 
our  men  *  the  team  a-field,'  or  carrying  on 
any  and  all  other  operations  of  the  farm, 
even  to  its  drudgery.  Let  us  take  care  to 
keep  them  in  spirit;  drive  the  work,  but 
don't  let  the  work  drive  and  drag  and  worry 
us.  Don't  worry  and  fag  them,  and  press 
them  for  the  last  muscular  exertion  they  are 
capable  of  making  every  day  ;  don't  seem  too' 
exacting ;  then,  when  you  really  get  into  a 
tight  place,  when  the  corn  is  threatened  with 
grass  and  the  harvest  presses,  you  have  a  fresh 
set  of  willing  hands  to  follow  you.  Men  so 
managed  will  be  sure  that  their  reaper  is  the 
first  to  beat  the  reveille  of  the  morning,  and 
their  vesper  song  will  be  the  last  heard  among 
the  harvesters."  (Address  at  Rockville,  Sept. 
14th,  1852  )  By  giving  thought  to  this  sub- 
ject we  will  be  enabled  to  remove  what  now, 
with  too  many  rests  as  a  dark  shadow  upon 
otherwise  happy  homes. 

A  benevolent  gentleman  of  New  York, 
whose  name  is  known  to  you  all,  Mr.  Bergh, 
has  founded  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  there  is  sometimes  a  field  for  his  in- 
vestigations amongst  us?  Not  alluding,  of 
course,  before  such  good  farmers  as  are  here 
present,  to  the  lean  and  hungry  stock  seen 
shivering  in  mid-winter  around  half-decayed 
straw  stacks,  or  to  pigs  turned  loose  to  pick 
up  a  vagabond  existence  upon  a  neighbor's 
premises,  receiving,  as  the  beggar  said,  "  more 
kicks  than  coppers,"  but  even  on  good  farms 
and  with  good  farmers  do  we  find  the  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  comfort  of  farm  ani- 
mals that  is  required  by  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  service  ?  Horses  over- 
loaded, and  over  or  under  fed,  receiving  water 
at  irregular  and  uncertain  periods,  overworked 
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to-day  and  idle  to-morrow,  busy  during  a  long 
summer's  day  and  then  ridden  far  into  the 
night — are  not  such  practices  occasionally 
known  to  us  ?  We  should  be  most  careful 
to  impress  upon  all  about  us  the  gentle  quality 
of  mercy. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  a  subject  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  from  some  of  your  re- 
cent proceedings,  as  published  in  the  Ameri 
can  Farmer,  you  appreciate  its  profits.  Yet 
more  attention  may  well  be  given  to  this  most 
valuable  branch  of  our  business.  A  reliable 
farmer  in  New  Jersey  received  a  return  of 
$1,200  from  an  outlay  of  $150  within  twelve 
months,  in  addition  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  sheep  upon  the  soil.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  indicates  the  margin  of  profit  that 
may  be  realized  with  care.  The  only  draw- 
back is  the  fear  that  our  outlay  may  be  totally 
lost  by  the  ravages  of  dogs.  For  the  present 
our  only  safety  lies  in  folding  them  every 
night  into  a  yard  suitably  protected.  This 
does  not  materially  injure  them,  even  in  hot 
weather,  as  they  are  creatures  of  habit,  and 
immediately  lie  down  and  ruminate,  and  are 
ready  to  go  to  feeding  as  soon  as  released  in 
the  morning.  1  have  recently  protected  my 
own  yard,  already  enclosed  with  a  board 
fence,  by  running  two  wires  around  it  four 
inches  apart,  the  lowest  one  four  inches  above 
the  top  rail.  But  is  this  the  limit  of  our 
power?  Can  we  not  rise  in  our  might  and 
demand,  not  as  a  favor  grudgingly  granted, 
but  as  an  imperative  necessity,  that  legisla 
tion  shall  be  so  shaped  as  to  protect  our  flocks 
from  this  intolerable  scourge?  Can  we  not 
make  the  politician  feel  that  we  have  some 
rights  which i  he  is  bound  to  respect?  We 
read  in  the  old  fable  that  the  giant  Enceladus 
was  buried  under  Mount  Etna,  and  when  he 
turned  upon  his  weary  side,  the  whole  island 
of  Sicily  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  There 
are  indications  that  another  long-slumbering 
giant,  the  "  American  Farmer,"  is  awakening, 
who,  if  once  aroused,  will  crumble  to  powder 
such  fabrics  as  selfi&h  interests  and  short- 
sighted policy  may  have  reared  above  his 
prostrate  form. 

Our  State  shows  many  symptoms  of  arous- 
ing from  the  lethargy  that  has  benumbed  her, 
and  of  preparing  to  take  the  position  to  which 
she  is  entitled  by  her  commercial  facilities, 
her  climate  and  the  resources  of  her  soil  and 
mines,  but  she  needs  a  thorough  awakening 
on  the  subject  of  public  roads.  To  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  our  "  so-called"  highways 
in  mid-winter  and  early  spring  is  almost  be- 
yond the  pov/er  of  language.  To  quote  from 
an  article  written  a  few  years  since :  "  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  effectually  stop 
transportation  to  market,  communication  by 
vehicles  with  mill,  shop  and  store,  and  even 


social  visiting  and  attendance  of  church.*' 
Yet  it  is  by  means  of  good  roads  that  we- 
will  be  enabled  to  supply  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  country  life,  the  bringing  of  people  , 
together,  and  that  conflict  of  mind  with  mind 
that  seems  necessary  for  man  to  reach  his 
highest  development,  and  which  indeed  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
claimed  for  a  residence  in  the  city.  On  a 
grade  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  force  re- 
quired to  perform  a  certain  duty  is  twice  a& 
great  as  on  a  level ;  on  one  of  sixty  feet,  three 
times  as  great.  Yet  year  after  year  our  poor 
toiling  animals  labor  over  grades  that  a  little- 
judicious  expenditure  would  soon  reduce,, 
bruise  their  shoulders  against  stones  that 
have  bleached  in  many  a  changing  season, 
and  rack  our  vehicles  in  a  way  that  brings 
brisk  business  to  the  wheelwright  and  smith. 
Few  have  an  idea  of  the  cost  to  the  State  and 
its  citizens  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  Not 
only  are  the  small  sums  now  doled  out  fre- 
quently wasted  without  any  adequate  return, 
but  even  where  work  is  done  for  the  money  ex- 
pended, it  is  either  unskilfully  used,  or  spread 
over  so  large  a  surface  that  the  repairs  scarce 
last  a  single  season.  This  whole  question, 
should  be  taken  from  the  domain  of  party 
politics  and  placed  in  the  bands  of  our  ablest 
men.  Some  wise  and  efficient  law  should  be 
devised  to  give  us  that  essential  of  civilization, 
rjood  roads  at  all  seasons,  with  the  least  neces- 
sary cost.  My  own  preference,  I  believe,, 
would  be  for  the  system  adopted  in  Wash- 
ington county,  through  the  influence  of  the 
late  Robert  Fowler,  where  the  Commission- 
ers aid  such  citizens  as  may  wish  to  construct 
paved  roads,  by  a  subscription,  the  interest 
on  which  is  equal  to  the  annual  expenditure 
for  repairs. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  of  roads 
is  that  of  the  great  cost  of  fencing  and  the 
increased  amount  of  the  latter  from  the  un- 
reasonable, thriftless  and  most  selfish  practice 
of  letting  stock  run  at  large.  A  writer  in 
the  Rural  Messenger  has  calculated  the  cost 
of  one  mile  of  '*  worm"  or  Virginia  fence, 
made  of  pine  poles,  and  lasting  ten  years,  to 
be  about  $190.  Tn  Montgomery,  the  cost  of 
one  mile  of  substantial  post-and-rail  fence  i& 
$450.  The  same  writer  says  that  the  fences 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  published 
reports,  are  estimated  to  "  cost  more  than  the 
houses,  cities  included— more  than  the  ships^ 
boats  and  vessels  of  every  description  that 
float  the  ocean,  lakes  and  rivers — more  than 
the  manufactures  of  every  kind,  with  their 
machinery — more  than  any  one  class  of  pro- 
perty aside  from  real  estate,  excepting  it  may 
be  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Robinson 
gives  the  first  cost  of  the  fences  in  the  State 
of  New  York  at  $144,000,000.  Nicholas  Bid- 
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die  estimated  that  the  fence  tax  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  $10,000,000  per  year.  General 
Worthington,  of  Ohio,  says  there  are  eighteen 
millions  acres  of  land  in  that  State  enclosed 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of 
fence  at  a  first  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  at  a  yearly  expense 
for  repairs  of  $7,680,000.  Moreover,  a  fence 
run  in  the  Virginia  style,  occupies  five  acres 
for  every  one  hundred  enclosed."  Is  not  this 
a  most  unreasonable  and  exhausting  tax  ?  As 
"far  as  it  is  caused  by  stock  roaming  upon  the 
roads,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  for  us  to  sup- 
ply pasture  to  the  animals  of  those  who  thus 
weight  us  with  such  a  burden  ?  My  vener- 
able father,  Benjamin  Hallowell,  in  an  ex- 
haustive article  upon  this  theme,  says  :  "When 
land  is  condemned  for  a  road  it  is  for  a  '  pub- 
lic passage,'  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
•ever.  All  rights  and  privileges,  therefore, 
not  connected  with  its  use  as  a  highway,  re- 
main, on  every  principle  of  right  and  justice, 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  from  which 
the  land  was  taken.  No  one,  therefore,  has 
a  right  to  turn  his  cattle,  swine  or  other  stock 
into  a  road  that  passes  through  the  premises 
of  another,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  pasture 
ground,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  travel  from  place  to  place  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
are  unanimous,  as  far  as  I  have  learned, 
;as  to  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  recently 
presented  to  the  court,  as  a  nuisance  requir- 
ing abatement,  the  practice  of  allowing  stock 
to  run  at  large  upon  the  country  roads. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CO-EDUCATION  OF   THE   SEXES   IN  SWARTH- 
MORE  COLLEGE. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers^  Association,  at  Shippenshurg^  Eighth  month 
llth,  1874,  bg  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  President 
of  the  College. 

(Concluded  from  page  517.) 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  co- 
-education, in  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, upon  the  health  of  young  women.  In 
treating  of  this  division  of  the  subject  I 
will  begin  with  our  own  experience.  Of  the 
nine  young  women  whom  we  have  graduated, 
after  completing  their  full  four  years'  course, 
all  are  in  at  least  as  good  health  as  when  they 
entered  the  college,  and  in  some  cases  their 
health  has  been  materially  improved.  Our 
young  men  have  not,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  better 
health  than  our  young  women.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  whiie  there  are  marked  constitu- 
tional diflTerences,  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
independent  of  sex.  The  average  absence  of 
•our  young  women  from  recitations  and  ex- 
aminations has  been  even  less  than  that  of  the 


young  men.  This  is  also  true  of  the  mem- 
bers of  th  lower  college  classes,  and  our  boyi 
have  been  quite  as  ofcen  absent  from  duty 
through  sickness  as  our  girls^  in  the  prepara- 
tory school.  That  girls  and  young  women 
should  eojoy  even  better  health  than  before 
entering  upon  their  course  of  study,  is  but 
natural  and  reasonable.  Nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  good  health  than  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  a  regular  course  of  life  systematically  di- 
rected to  a  certain  end.  This  is  the  life  of 
the  student,  as  contradistinguished  from  that 
of  the  devotees  of  fashionable  society. 

While  nothing  promotes  good  health  like 
regular  o  cupation  of  body  and  mind,  nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  health  of  our 
young  women  than  the  enforced  idleness, 
during  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  time,  sug- 
gested of  late,  for  so-called  physiological 
reasons,  by  some  medical  authorities.  That 
the  health  of  the  young  women  of  our  genera- 
tion is  cause  for  deep  and  serious  concern,  of 
course,  I  do  not  deny.    Such  denial  were  in- 
deed folly  in  face  of  existing  facts.    But  I  do 
most  earnestly  and  solemnly  protest  against  the 
far  too  prevalent  practice  of  ascribing  this  ill 
health,  and  these  enfeebled  constitutions,  to 
excessive  study.    Who  does  not  know  that, 
as  the  rule,  in  all  our  literary  institutions,  the 
hard  students  and  good  scholars  are  the  last 
whom  we  expect  to  find  in  the  infirmary  f  It 
is  my  earnest  conviction,  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience  and  careful  observation, 
that  no  surer  remedy  for  the  feeble  health  of 
the  present  generation  of  young  women  can 
be  found  than  opening  every  possible  avenue 
for  their  intellectual  development.    It  is  in 
vain  for  the  opponents  of  co  education,  having 
'been  foiled  at  all  other  points,  to  resist  the 
admission  of  young  women  into  our  colleges 
because,  forsooth,  "  they  cannot  endure  the 
mental  strain  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected."   To  make  such  a  charge  is  to  wholly 
disregard  existing  facts.    I  do  not  present  our 
own  case  as  at  all  conclusive  of  itself,  unsup- 
'  ported  by  other  corroborative  evidence.  For- 
tunately this  evidence  comes  in  unmistakable 
language  from  every  quarter  where  women 
have  been  admitted  with  young  men  into  the 
colleges  of  the  country.     I  have  already 
quoted  what  President  Fairchild  learned  on 
his  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan  last 
jtsiv.    Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive.  I 
will  add,  however,  the  striking  testimony  of 
Miss  Sarah  Dix  Hamlin,  a  young  lady  of  the 
graduating  class  of  that  institution  for  the 
present  year.    In  an  able  essay  upon  the 
position  of  woman  in  that  University  she 
speaks  as  follows  upon  the  point  under  con- 
sideration :   "  It  is  a  fact  that  thus  far  the 
women  of  Michigan  University  have  demon- 
strated a  principle  of  Dr.  Tappen's — a  former 
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president  of  the  University— that  brain-work 
is  good  for  the  health. 

If  the  seeds  of  future  disease  have  been 
in  some  mysterious  manner  implanted  in 
their  systems,  it  is  in  no  sense  apparent,  ex- 
cept to  the  imaginations  of  those  who  are 
least  acquainted  with  our  girls.  The  points 
which  I  wish  to  establish  are  these — that 
their  health  has  been  as  good  as  that  of  their 
classmates  ;  that  those  who  were  in  a  proper 
condition  on  entering  have  in  no  respect  suf- 
ered  a  deterioration  of  health  from  their 
intellectual  work  ;  that  of  those  who  were  not 
in  a  proper  condition  for  this  or  any  other 
kind  of  work,  and  have  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  college,  there  have  been  only  two 
— a  percentage  no  larger  th^n  the  records  of 
the  young  men  would  show ;  that  although 
we  have  lost  one  by  death,  they  have  lost 
several ;  and  that  the  ordinary  brain-work 
required  of  the  intelligent,  ambitious  students 
of  Michigan  University,  if  they  are  prepared 
in  all  respects  for  it,  is  conducive  to  health. 
With  thorough  preparation,  students  who 
were  not  especially  strong  have  gone  on  with 
constantly  improving  health  ;  without  it,  even 
the  strongest  have  telt  that  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  their  studies  were  heavy — and  this 
is  true  of  one  sex  as  well  as  of  the  other." 

The  following  testimony  is  given  in  their 
college  paper,  conducted  entirely  by  young 
men  :  "  Our  college  girls  pertinaciously  keep 
their  health  and  strength  in  a  way  that  is 
aggravating,  and  they  persist  in  evincing  a 
capability  for  close  and  continued  mental 
labor,  which,  to  the  ordinary  estimater  of 
woman's  brain-power,  seems  like  pure  wilful- 
ness. They  have,  willi  a  generally  noticeable 
peculiarity,  disappointed  the  most  oracular 
prognostications."  Ths  testimony  of  the 
President  of  that  University,  after  several 
years'  trial  of  the  system,  is  most  unequivocal 
upon  this  point.  I  quote  a  few  words.  He 
says  :  "  I  think  all  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  inner  lile  of  the  University  for  the 
past  two  years  will  admit  that,  thus  far,  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents' 
action  in  opening  the  University  to  women 
has  appeared.  Hardly  one  of  the  many  em- 
barrassments which  some  feared  has  con- 
fronted us.  The  young  women  have  addressed 
themselves  to  their  work  with  great  zeal,  and 
have  shown  themselves  quite  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  severe  studies  as  success- 
fully as  their  classmates  of  the  other  sex. 
Their  work,  so  far,  does  not  evince  less  variety 
of  aptitude  or  lees  power  of  grappling  even 
with  higher  mathematics  than  we  find  in  the 
young  men.  They  receive  no  favors  and 
desire  none.  Nor  does  their  work  seem  to 
put  a  dangerous  strain  upon  their  physical 
powers.    They  assure  me  that  they  never  en- 


joyed better  health,  and  their  absence  by 
reason  of  sickness  do  not  proportionately  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  men.  Their  presence  has 
not  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  single  new 
law,  or  for  the  slightest  change  in  our  methods 
of  government,  or  grade  of  work."  One  year 
later,  in  his  last  report,  the  President  says ;. 
"  The  record  of  the  young'  women  is  as 
creditable,  in  all  branches,  as  that  of  their 
classmates  of  the  other  sex.  Nor  do  I  see- 
any  evidence  that  their  success  in  their  intel- 
lectual pursuits  is  purchased  at  the  expense  ' 
of  health.  None  of  the  many  objections- 
which  are  still  raised  against  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  have  been  found  in  practice  here 
to  have  any  force." 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  treating  of  the  in- 
fluence of  co-education,  and  of  all  higher 
education,  upon  the  health  of  young  women, 
I  am  venturing  upon  what  may  be  considered 
by  many  as,  at  least,  debatable  ground; 
especially  by  those  who  have  been  influenced 
by  what  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  of 
late  by  one  standing  high  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. I  shall  not  here  attempt  in  detail  a 
refutation  of  the  positions  assumed  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Clarke.  This  has  already  been' 
done,  and  effectually  done,  by  other  hands,, 
and  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  exhaus- 
tive replies  of  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Dufley,  Mis& 
Brackett,  and  the  recent  work  on  "Woman's^ 
Education  and  Woman's  Health,"  by  Prof. 
Comfort,  of  Syracuse  University,  and  his< 
wife,  Dr.  Anna  Manning  Comiort.  The 
physiological  aspect  of  this  question  can  be 
most  successfully  treated  by  a  professionally 
educated  woman,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, Dr.  Cx)mfort  has  nobly  performed  her 
task.  I  most  earnestly  commend  her  work 
to  those  mothers  who  have  been  led,  by  the 
recent  discussions  of  this  subject,  to  fear  that 
their  daughters  were  in  danger  of  impairing 
their  health  by  excessive  study.  By  the 
above-named  replies,  and  the  various  crit- 
icisms of  lesser  pretensions  that  have  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  irom  time  to  time,  the 
bulwark  against  the  yearly  increasing  de- 
manci'  for  the  admission  of  women  to  our  col- 
leges, attempted  to  be  set  up  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
has  been  completely  swtpt  away.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  manifest  that  the  Doctor's  arguments 
prove  too  much,  that  they  bear  with  theni,. 
upon  their  face,  their  own  refutation.  His 
book,  although  chiefly  aimed  at  co-education^ 
is  quite  as  conclusive,  if  its  premises  be  ad- 
mitted, against  all  higher  education  for  women. 
And  yet,  upon  its  first  appearance,  many 
friends  of  progress  were  startled,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  re-establishing  the  grounds  of 
their  former  convictions.  The  iaculties  of 
some  colleges,  long  committed  to  the  princ- 
iples of  co-education,  appointed  committees 
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to  investigate  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  practical 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Extensive 
correspondence  has  been  had,  testimony  has 
been  taken,  and  views  have  been  compared, 
and  the  result  of  it  all  has  been  a  deeper  con- 
viction than  ever  before  that  the  great  need 
of  women  is — not  abstaining  from  all  exercise, 
physical  and  mental,  at  frequent  stated  periods, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  us  believe,  and 
which  he  mistakenly  announces  as  the  "  Eu- 
ropean way  " — but  that  all  the  avenues  of 
knowledge  and  culture  should  be^  freely 
opened  to  woman,  and  that  she  should  have, 
equally  with  man,  an  opportunity  for  the 
fullest  development  of  all  her  powers.  It  has 
very  often  been  asserted  that  Dr.  Clarke's 
book,  appearing  when  it  did,  and  directing 
public  attention  to  the  subject  of  woman's 
education  as  it  does,  has  been  productive  of 
much  good.  I  admit  it,  full  of  errors  and 
false  conclusions  though  it  be.  In  the  words 
of  Prof  and  Dr.  Comfort,  in  the  conclusion 
of  their  work  upon  Woman's  Education  and 
Woman's  Health:"  "The  cry  of  Fire  !  in 
a  vessel  at  sea,  even  though  a  false  alarm, 
will  put  officers  and  crew  upon  the  alert  to 
use  extra  caution  to  avoid  so  fearful  a  disas- 
ter as  the  burning  of  a  steamship,  with  its 
precious  freight  of  human  life,  a  thousand 
miles  from  land.  Not  the  lives  of  a  few  hun- 
dred passengers  for  a  few  days  are  committed 
to  the  charge  of  educators,  but,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, the  health,  the  lives,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  entire  race.  The  fafee  alarm 
thus  created  by  Dr.  Clarke  will  doubtless  lead 
to  a  re-examination  of  the  merits,  defects,  and 
errors  of  our  present  system  of  education.  In 
this  sense  alone  can  his  book  be  said  to  have 
done  much  good." 

Of  the  motives  which  prompted  the  pre- 
paration of  this  work,  by  one  long  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  government  of 
Harvard  University,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  daily  increasing  danger  of  the  removal 
of  ancient  landmarks,  and  of  the  admission  of 
women  to  that  Institution,  it  is  not  my  prov- 
ince nor  my  intention  here  to  speak.  It  was 
doubtless  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  au- 
thor, with  his  convictions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  educating  young  women  with  and  as  young 
men,  to  resist  their  admission  to  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  was  especially  interested. 

I  may  here  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
recent  demonstration  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  at  Detroit.  That  it 
should  follow  the  numerous  and  convincing 
replies  to  this  truly  sensational  book,  and  be 
led  off  by  its  author,  just  as  a  strong  reaction- 
ary current  is  beginning  to  set  in,  is  surely  a 
significant  sign  of  the  times. 

That  the  legitimate  result  of  the  conclusions 


reached  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  if  gener- 
ally accepted,  would  set  back  the  cause  of 
woman  at  least  a  century,  I  can  have  no 
doubt.  Let  those  who  do  not  accept  this 
view  refer  to  the  columns  of  The  Nation  for 
June  25th,  page  408,  where  some  of  the  re- 
plies to  Dr.  Clarke's  work  are  briefly  con- 
sidered. The  whole  tone  of  this  article  has 
been  well  characterized  by  Higginson  as- 
"  brutal  and  discourteous but  let  us  see, 
from  a  brief  quotation,  to  what  the  logic  of 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  defenders  inevitably  leads: 
*'  The  relations  of  the  sexes,"  says  The  Nation, 

as  settled  by  convention,  rest,  and  have 
always  rested,  in  large  part,  on  a  solid  basis 
of  social  need.  Even  the  Indian,  who  makes 
the  squaw  carry  his  baggage,  while  he  rides 
along  on  the  pony,  could  show  this  to  be  the 
best  arrangement,  both  for  the  squaw  and  for 
himself,  in  the  social  condition  in  which  they 
live."  But  one  thing  is  needed  in  this  state- 
ment to  bring  us  to  the  legitimate  conclusion 
of  the  argument ;  and  that  is  the  assertion 
that  "  the  social  condition  in  which  they  live  " 
is  the  most  desirable  one,  at  least  so  far  as  wo- 
man is  concerned.  This  editor,  who,  in  a  flip- 
pant article  in  the  issue  of  July  2d,  speaks  of 
woman  as  "a  certain  variety  of  human  being," 
is  certainly  on  the  high  road  to  this  conclu- 
sion, if  he  has  not  already  reached  it.  But  I 
dismiss  Dr..  Clarke  and  his  defenders  with 
the  single  additional  remark,  that  no  attempt, 
even  though  heralded  as  the  announcement 
of  valuable  scientijiG  truth,  can  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  woman  to  the  limits  assigned 
her  by  the  past  century,  or  introduce  among 
Americans  of  to  day  either  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, or  spiritual  serfdom  of  woman,  of 
which  the  Indian  squaw  is  so  elegantly  chosen 
as  the  type  and  emblem. 

I  am  frequently  asked  whether  there  are 
no  practical  difficulties  in  the  association,  in 
school  and  college,  of  young  persons  of  mar- 
riageable age,  and  whether  too  great  an  in- 
terest in  each  other  is  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  that  amount  of  study  nece^jj^-y  to  secure 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  To  this 
query  I  most  unhesitatingly  an-swer  that  the 
difficulties  referrred  to  are,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred,  diminished  instead 
of  increased  by  co  education.  Do  not  such 
difficulties  occur  among  young  men  in  college, 
and  young  ladies  in  our  most  select  and  care- 
fully guarded  private  schools  ?  And  is  that 
interest  in  each  other  which  may  ripen  into 
marriage  in  later  years,  always  to  be  checked 
and  repressed  at  this  period  of  life  ?  May  it 
not,  should  it  not  rather,  be  directed  by  the 
circumstances  thrown  around  the  young,  and 
brought  more  under  the  influence  of  reason  ? 
In  our  own  experience  of  five  years,  not  a 
single  case  of  impropriety  has  occurred  which 
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could  have  been  cited  by  Prof.  Hosmer  to 
swell  his  list,  recently  given  at  Detroit,  a  list 
which  would  have  been  much  longer  and 
more  startling  if  confined  to  the  experiences 
of  the  young  men  of  our  separate  colleges 
for  a  single  year. 

I  speak  of  what  I  know  when  I  say  that 
there  is  no  surer  means  of  enabling  young 
persons  to  know  each  other  as  they  really  are, 
and  to  prevent  the  vast  amount  of  sufiering 
arising  from  ill-assorted  marriages,  than  the 
daily  association  of  young  men  and  young 
women  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  means  of  creating  romantic 
and  unreasonable  attachments,  and  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  evils  which  we  would  avoid, 
than  by  continuing  to  foster  the  cloister  sys- 
tem of  education,  handed  down  to  us  from 
a  half  civilized  and  semi-barbarous  age. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ableness of  separate  •  schools  for  the  sexes 
under  any  circumstances,  I  quote  from  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Boston  University,  an  insti- 
tution just  entering  upon  the  second  year  of 
its  organized  existence,  already  one  of  the 
best  endowed  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
country,  and  which  basset  the  noble  example 
of  opening  all  its  departments  to  men  and 
women  alike.  The  following  is  its  testimony 
upon  the  subject  of  co-education  : 

"Class  schools  are  very  well  in  their  place. 
Schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  reform  schools, 
schools  for  deaf  mutes — no  one  should  object 
to  these.  So,  if  any  class  of  philanthropists 
feel  called  upon  to  organize  special  schools  for 
girls  or  boys  constitutionally  too  delicate  to 
bear  the  nervous  shock  of  school  association 
with  the  other  sex,  let  no  one  oppose.  Such 
institutions  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tender 
and  gentle  charities  to  which  our  Christian 
civilization  gives  origin.  But  a  university 
exists  for  altogether  different  purposes.  It  is 
not  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  It  is 
the  highest  organ  of  human  society  for  the 
conservation,  furtherance  and  communication 
of  knowledge  ;  for  the  induction  of  succes- 
sive generations  into  its  possession ;  for  the 
service  of  mankind  in  all  highest  social  ofiSces. 
To  artificially  restrict  the  benefit  of  such  an 
institution  to  one-half  of  the  community,  by 
a  discrimination  based  solely  upon  a  birth 
distinction,  is  worse  than  un-American.  It 
is  an  injury  to  society  as  a  whole,  a  loss  to 
the  favored  class,  a  wrong  to  the  unfavored." 
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Women's  Medical  College.  On  the 

first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1874,  was  laid,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-first  street 


and  North  College  avenue,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  building  for  the  Women's  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  an  interesting  occasion,  a  large  num- 
ber being  present.  After  listening  to  a  lec- 
ture, introductory  to  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
course,  by  Prof.  Isaac  Comly,  M.  D.,  the  au- 
dience left  the  lecture-room,  and  proceeded 
to  the  new  building,  in  process  of  erection,  to 
witness  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  reading 
of  a  Psalm  by  Dr.  Mary  J.  Scarlet  Dixon, 
and  an  appropriate  silence. 

Considerable  information  was  given  by  dif- 
ferent parties  with  regard  to  the  building, 
its  cost,  and  the  need  of  further  contributions 
to  clear  it  from  debt. 

We  were  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
box  before  it  was  put  in  place.  The  stone 
was  laid  by  T.  Morris  Perot,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Corporators;  after  which, addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne  and 
Emeline  Cleveland,  M.  D. 

THE  ADDRESS  OP  DR.  HENRY  HARTSHORNE. 

"  Standing,  as  we  now  are,  under  the  shadow  of 
one  of  the  grandest  piles  of  architecture  in  America, 
it  may  well  happen  that,  in  the  building  here  to  be 
erected,  there  is  no  intent  of  ambitious  competition 
in  beauty  any  more  than  in  massiveness  of  struc- 
ture. 

"Nor,  indeed,  is  rivalry  of  any  kind  a  compoiient 
part  of  this  enterprise.  As  this  is  the  oldest  med- 
ical college  for  v/omen  in  the  world,  it  is  also  the 
only  one  in  our  city  or  State  in  unity  with  the  reg- 
ular profession.  But,  among  the  many  edifices  of  a 
more  or  less  public  kind  in  which  Philadelphia 
abounds,  and  of  which  several  are  now  in  course 
of  construction,  this  may  well  claim  an  honorable 
place. 

"  Not  that,  like  the  one  which  we  now  see  oppo- 
site to  us,  raised  as  a  shining  monument  to  a  ben- 
efactor of  the  city,  it  is  to  maintain  a  liberal  charity 
for  the  poor.  Nor.  like  our  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  will  it  provide  and  accumulate  material 
for  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge  among  peo- 
ple of  all  vocations.  Nor  yet,  again,  is  it  for  the 
gratification  and  culture  of  refined  taste,  such  as 
may  be  promoted  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
through  its  treasures.  But,  with  the  noble  object 
of  affording  improved  and  extended  means  for  the 
training  and  introduction  of  competent  women  into 
the  medical  profession  and  its  practice,  it  will  con- 
fer a  real  advantage  upon  the  community.  It  is  to 
give  the  skill  of  science  and  the  resources  of  expe- 
rience to  strengthen  women  for  that  which,  in  all 
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les  and  countries,  nature  and  humanity  have 
inted  out,  by  every  token  of  motherhood,  sister- 
od  and  unselfish  devotion,  as  woman's  special 
ssioa, — the  tender,  watchful,  faithful  care  of  the 
ik  and  suffering. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  aid  in  giving  opportunity  to 
)men  to  develop  for  their  best  exercise  the  talents 
Dd  has  given  them,  and  to  occupy,  at  their  choice, 
ting  places  of  independence  and  usefulness.  So 
becomes  and  continues  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
ovement,  one  characteristic  of  the  present  age, 
e  general  elevation  and  advancement  of  woman. 
3,  then,  this  corner-stone  represents  or  typifies  the 
ifice  which  is  soon  to  rise  to  completion  above 
id  around  it,  the  whole  college  itself,  we  may 
)pe,  may  be  but  the  corner-stone  of  a  grand,  ex- 
uded, completed  future  University  for  women, 
lis  the  Vassars,  Cornells  and  Packers  of  our  coun- 
y  cannot  much  longer,  I  believe,  leave  unbuilt — 
place  where  every  woman  who  has  capacity  and 
pirations  for  advanced  knowledge  may  become 
ted  for  any  intellectual  pursuit  or  accomplish- 
ent.  By  such  advantages  and  opportunities 
omen  may  and  will  become  more  and  more  the 
ue  helpmeets  and  associates  of  men. 
"But  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  from  these  im- 
;inations  of  the  future  towards  some  recollections 
'the  past.  I  seem  to  see  now,  in  yonder  building^ 
here  the  College  has  so  long  been  located,  behind 
desk  in  one  of  those  lecture-rooms,  the  figure  of 
woman,  slight,  quiet,  reserved,  yet  genial,  full  of 
tellectual  and  moral  light.  "We  cannot,  at  this 
iprestive  moment,  forget  Ann  Preston.  How  she 
ould  have  rejoiced  in  this  hour!  It  does  not 
blong  to  us  to  know  how  much  the  pett}^,  or  even 
le  greatest,  interests  of  this  world  affect  those  who 
ave  left  it.,  but  it  appears  to  be  at  least  an  inno- 
3nt  thought  that,  if  her  work- weary  frame  had 
ut  endured  until  to-day,  she  would  have  found  in 
lis  occasion  a  consummation  such  as  she  had 
:riven  long  and  waited  for. 

"Another  true  and  tried  friend  of  the  College  and 
s  cause  must  also  be  remembered  now.  Isaac  Bar- 
)n,  unostentatious  in  his  kindness  and  forethought, 
onstant  in  his  friendship  during  life,  he  was  munif- 
;ent  in  his  service  to  the  College  in  the  final  dis- 
osal  of  his  estate,  assisting  more  than  any  one,  or 
ny  two  other  individuals,  many  and  generous  as 
le  friends  of  the  College  have  been,  to  place  it  upon 

secure  and  permanent  foundation.  Others,  also, 
rell  deserve  our  recollection  here,  in  the  same  con- 
ection :  but  I  must  leave  such  retrospections  to 
bose  whose  acquaintance  with  the  institution  has 
een  longer  than  my  own.  Enough  for  us  that  the 
eriod  of  martyrdom,  greater  or  less,  for  this  cause, 
3  past. 

"  To-day,  I  believe,  it  may  be  said  that,  nowhere, 
1  Europe  or  America,  exists  any  organized  opposi- 
Lon  to  the  entrance  of  competent  women  into  the 
ledical  profession,  or  to  their  acquisition  therein 


of  such  rights  privileges  and  rewards  as  they  mar 
fairly  earn.  Individual  opposition  there  still  may 
be,  but  it  is  disarmed  everywhere  by  isolation.  I 
rejoice,  not  only  for  the  cause's  sake,  but  for  that 
of  the  medical  profession  which  I  love,  and  for  the 
credit  of  its  members,  that,  here  in  Philadelphia, 
open,  busy  opposition  has  been  quieted,  we  may 
trust,  forever.  May  it  be  buried  so  deeply  that  it 
shall  never  be  remembered  again,  even  in  that  far- 
oflf  day  when  these  now  rising  solid  foundations 
shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  and  these  records, 
which  at  this  hour  are  sealed  under  the  care  of  time, 
shall  be  brought  forth  once  more  to  the  light. 

"  Ladies,  students  of  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege, this  is  to  you  an  era  of  hope  and  promise. 
Within  a  few  months  our  corporators  will  place  in 
our  hands  for  your  service  accommodations  expressly 
and  thoughtfully  provided  for  your  needs.  We  look 
here  for  facilities  for  your  instruction,  and  for  that 
of  others  like  yourselves,  in  all  medical  studies,  and 
also,  before  long,  in  pharmacy  and  dental  surgery. 
There  will  be,  you  may  confidently  expect,  no  limit 
to  this  extension  of  your  resources,  but  that  of  the 
means  obtainable  by  our  corporators  for  the  purpose. 
Their  wishes  and  ours  reach  as  high  and  as  widely 
as  yours. 

"  But,  ladies,  with  these  anticipations  comes  also 
a  duty,  a  responsibility  upon  you  and  us.  It 
is  not  foundations,  however  well  laid,  nor  w^lls, 
however  lofty  or  capacious,  that  make  a  college. 
We  must  also  have  faithful,  laborious  teachers  and 
assiduous,  conscientious  students.  As  Professor 
Preston  said  in  the  College  announcement  for  1866  : 
'The  aim  of  this  college  is  to  elevate,  not  to  lower, 
the  standard  of  medical  education  and  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  effort  is  not  to  send  out  many  graduates, 
but  to  render  those  who  go  forth  well  qualified  to 
sustain  themselves  and  the  cause.' 

"  Already  there  have  gone  out  from  this  institu- 
tion some  distinguished  graduates — physicians  whose 
names  are  known  abroad  as  well  as  at  home:  whose 
positions  in  medical  organizations,  and  whose  orig- 
inal work  in  the  science  and  literature  of  the  pro- 
fession are  known  and  acknowledged. 

"  But  it  is  not  distinction  alone,  or  chiefly,  that 
we  wish  for  you  and  your  successors.  By  itself  this 
is  worth  but  little.  More  than  that  we  hope  for 
you, — a  greater  and  greater  enlargement  and  exten- 
sion of  usefulness.  This  much  we  may  concede  to 
those  who  strive  to  limit  woman's  sphere,  that  her 
labors  are  often  much  more  useful  in  proportion  to 
their  fame  and  display  than  man's.  Her  beneficent 
influence  is  not  mostly  like  the  heavy  falling  rain, 
but  rather, 

"  'It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven.' 

"  So,  at  this  time,  in  far-off"  fields  of  mission  work 
among  the  heathen,  and  in  thousands  of  households 
nearer  home,  medical  women  have  become  the  dear- 
est and  most  trusted  friends,  the  daily  and  nightly 
safeguards  of  those  for  whom  they  care. 
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"As  we  lay  this  corner-stone,  then,  it  should  be 
with  a  genuine  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  and  trust 
in  the  bounty  of  Providence.  I  congratulate  you, 
men  and  women  of  our  Board  of  Corporators,  that 
your  long  and  patient  faithfulness  to  your  work  has 
thus  far  prospered  ;  and  you,  my  colleagues,  that 
our  hands  are  so  filled  and  strengthened  for  the 
work  that  is  to  come.  I  congratulate  you,  too,  young 
ladies,  on  the  encouragement  of  the  prospect  before 
you ;  you  will,  T  trust,  build  on  the  foundations 
provided  for  you,  not  wood,  hay  nor  stubbie,  but  as 
with  gold  and  silver,  things  that  will  endure,  and 
upon  this  auperstructure,  and  yet  more  on  that,  may 
the  ever -needful  blessing  of  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts  descend  and  abide  to  the  end  " 

The  correspondent  who  kindly  furnished 
the  above,  adds : 

"  I  have  given  a  correct  account  of  the  cere- 
monies, as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  it  remarkable  that  women  are  so  slow 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  great  boon, 
to  their  sex,  of  a  medical  college  and  female 
physicians.  Here  they  can  receive  knowledge 
of  more  value  to  them  than  any  other,  as  re- 
gards their  welfare  in  this  world.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  a  finished  education  will  be 
considered  incomplete  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  medical  science. 

"  Women  especially  become  the  prey  of  the 
prevailing  fashion.  The  mass  being  by  cus- 
tom kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  useful 
knowledge,  credit  what  is  told  them,  because, 
they  cannot  detect  a  fallacy  either  in  science 
or  argument.  Who  need  so  much  to  know 
something  of  anatomy  and  pharmacy  as  they  ? 
Who,  by  their  natural  constitution  are,  through 
ignorance,  so  frequently  the  victims  of  disease? 

I  hope,  when  woman  becomes  her  own 
physician,  many  perplexing  problems  of  social 
life  will  be  solved,  and  we  shall  not  feel, 
as  at  present,  that  we  are,  by  the  dissolute- 
ness of  the  age,  swept  as  by  the  besom  of  de- 
struction." E, 

Young  People's  Temperance  Union. — 
This  organization  of  Friends,  holding  their 
meetings  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Race  Street 
Meeting  house,  as  was  stated  in  our  last 
number,  has  been  looking  forward  toward 
doing  something  in  the  way  of  providing  a 
pleasant,  comfortable  room  for  the  destitute 
and  needy  working  people  in  that  vicinity, 
where  coffee  and  tea  and  other  simple  refresh- 
ments could  always  be  obtained  at  a  trifling 


cost,  and  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  in- 
ebriate  be  encouraged  to  attempt  reformation. 
This  room  is  to  be  provided  with  books  and 
papers  and  be  kept  warm  and  well-lighted 
during  the  winter  evenings. 

At  their  last  meeting,  held  in  the  Ninth 
month,  the  matter  was  brought  up  again  ;  but  .i 
a  similar  establishment  being  in  successful  , 
operation  at  Fifteenth  and  Market  streets,, 
started  by  a  Friend,  it  was  concluded  to  hold 
the  project  under  advisement,  with  the  hope 
that,  in  the  near  future,  the  Temperance 
Union  may  be  able  to  raise  sufiicient  funds 
to  carry  out  their  intention  in  some  other 
section  of  our  city.  These  young  people  are. 
engaged  in  a  good  v/ork,  and  deserve  the  en- 
couragement and  substantial  aid  of  every 
Friend  in  the  city  who  desires  to  see  the  end 
of  the  terrible  evil  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  is  inflicting  on  the  community. 

Note. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  which  occurred 
in  this  city,  on  the  6th  inst. ;  also  a  season- 
ticket. 

There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  will 
remember  with  what  pleasure  the  Annual 
Exhibition  ©f  thfe  Institiite  was  welcomed  i£ 
former  years.  The  last  one,  we  believe,  was 
in  1859,  and  now,  after  fifteen  year.s,  the  op-  j 
portunity  is  presented  to  compare  the  im- 
provement in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and 
the  advancement  in  what  contributes  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

While  there  are  in  our  pity  so  many  ex- 
hibitions objectionable  in  their  character,  the 
object  of  this  is  so  laudable  that  it  may  safely 
be  recommended  as  one  where  a  few  hours 
can  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent. 

The  rooms  of  the  Exhibition,  at  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  and  Market  streets,  will  close 
on  the  31st  of  the  present  month. 


We  have  received  the  initial  number  of 
the  Northampton  Journal,  a  weekly  paper,, 
edited  by  Aaron  M.  Powell,  so  long  and 
favorably  known  in  connection  with  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard. 

An  earnest  and  fearless  advocate  of  every 
reform  that  promises  to  advance  the  interests- 
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umanity,  we  heartily  wish  him  that  meas- 
of  success  in  his  new  enterprise  which  his 
ity  and  experience  as  an  editor  should 
|im  for  him.  It  is  published  at  North- 
pton,  Massachusetts. 


OTE.— The  Proceedings  of  the  First-day 
lool  General  Conference,  lately  held  at 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  are  on  our  table,  but 
ig  to  a  press  of  other  matter,  any  further 
ice  must  be  deferred  for  a  future  number. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
'EOM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
TO  SALZBURG  AND  BERCHTESGADEN. 
No.  18. 

n  travelling  by  rail,  from  Jenbach  on  the 
1,  to  Salzburg  in  the  Salsach,  we  pass 
ough  much  fine  scenery  and  many  places 
listoric  interest ;  but  the  progress  is  so  dis- 
Jtingly  rapid  compared  with  the  deliberate 
;e  at  which  we  have  been  moving  of  late, 
t  the  panorama  which  whirls  past  the  win- 
V  of  the  shut  up  car  makes  but  a  faint  im- 
ssion  on  the  mind.    We  are  gradually  de- 
nding  to  lower  levels,  and  can  see  that  we 
passing  rocky  hills,  on  which  are  castles, 
ae  in  ruins  and  some  yet  inhabited,  it  is 
d,  by  descendants  of  the  feudal  warriors 
old.    At  Kufstein,  we  pass  into  the  Bava- 
n  land.    Here  we  change  cars,  and  are 
7  briefly  interviewed   by  custom-house 
cers.    During  a  half  hour's  pause,  we  have 
le  to  look  about  us,  and  to  admire  the  lofty 
cient  fortress  on  the  oppo^te  bank  of  the 
It  stands  up  grandly  on  an  almost  per- 
adicular  rock,  and  looks  formidable  as  well 
ancient.    It  is  now  used  as  a  state  prison, 
her  than  a  defence,  and  is  not  accessible 
strangers  ;   but  this  circumstance  does 
t  grieve  us,  for  we  are  told  that  the  sole 
proach   is  rery  steep,   and  that  provis- 
is  and  other  necessaries  have  to  be  drawn 
by  means  of  a  windlass.    I  read  that  it 
s  besieged  in  1504  by  the  Emperor  Max- 
ilian  I,  but  at  first  without  success.  The 
ivarian  commandant  was  so  confident  that 
B  stronghold  was  quite  impregnable,  that 
caused  the  walls  to  be  swept  with  brooms, 
derision,  to  intimate  the  impotence  of  the 
nperor's  cannon.     But  Maximilian  pro- 
red  heavier  ordnance,  destroyed  the  walls, 
d  put  the  over-confident  Bavarian  to  death, 
would  be  pleasant  to  linger  longer,  and  try 
me  of  the  interesting  walks  up  the  bill- 
ies, but  the  train  is  ready,  and  we  are  soon 
lirliog   onward,  again   towards  Salzburg, 
e  have  now  for  companions  in  the  railway 
rriage  two  Benedictine  priests,  and  have  a 
ospect  of  three  or  four  hours  tete-a-tete  with 


these  authorized  teachers  of  the  Romish  faith. 
They  wear  the  neat,  long  black  dress  of  their 
order,  are  fine-looking,  dignified  men,  and 
courteously  help  us  into  the  carriage  with  our 
packages.  I  am  curious  to  see  if  these  eccles- 
iastics will  enter  into  conversation  with  us, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  Ger- 
man land,  when  any  common  ground  can  be 
found  in  language.  One  of  the  priests,  a 
fatherly  old  man,  gray-haired  and  kindly,  in 
response  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Bavarian 
currency,  asked  us  in  a  friendly  manner  con- 
cerning our  nationality,  and  then  told  us- 
about  his  own  land  (Austria),  the  troubles  of 
the  church,  and  the  hardship  of  having  to  give 
so  much  of  their  revenues  to  the  government. 
"  We  have  to  render  so  much  to  Csesar," 
he  said,  "  there  is  but  little  left  to  give  to- 
God."  My  friend  told  him  of  our  visit  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Einseideln,  and  of 
her  interest  in  the  faith  of  the  simple  moun- 
tain people,  who  brought  their  grateful  little 
offerings  of  love  and  devotion  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  manifest  earn- 
estness of  their  prayers  for  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral help.  He  inquired  if  we  knew  that  the 
Abbot  of  Einseideln  had  a  branch  establish- 
ment in  America,  and  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^ 
so  dear  to  Americans.  He  also  remarked 
that  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  Catholics- 
of  Europe  were  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Belgians^, 
and  then  inquired  if  we  were  Catholics,  seem- 
ing a  little  disappointed  to  get  a  negative  re- 
ply, but  said  he  had  more  sympathy  with 
sincere  persons  of  the  Protestant  faith  than 
with  those  who  were  quite  indifferent  to  all 
idea's  of  Christian  belief  The  younger  brother 
had  nothing  t6  say,  but  seemed  to  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  conversation.  They 
were  both  pleasant,  scholarly-looking  men, 
and  I  was  greatly  interested  in  this  railway 
carriage  interview.  These  small  compart- 
ments, which  have  only  seats  for  eight  per- 
sons, who  sit  face  to  face,  greatly  promote 
social  mingling  among  travellers,  though  they 
give  very  little  opportunity  to  observe  the 
country  we  pass  through  ;  but  nothing  in. 
any  country  can  compare  in  interest  with  the 
people  who  dwell  therein. 

At  station  Rosenheim  the  railway  crosses 
the  Inn,  and  turns  eastward.  We  take  leave 
of  the  sheltering  hills,  and  seem  to  enter  the 
wide  common  world  again  ;  the  comparatively 
level  country  of  Bavaria  is  around  us,  and 
the  mountains  are  receding  into  the  faint, 
smoky  distance.  We  pass  the  small  Simnisee 
to  the  south,  and  soon  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Chiemsee  to  the  north  of  us,  comes  in 
view.  It  is  a  lake  12  miles  long  and  9  broad, 
and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,680  feet,  contain- 
ing three  interesting  islands  of  considerable 
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-extent,  where  it  would  be  pleasant  and  rest- 
ful to  loiter  many  days  ;  but  we  hasten  on  by 
the  south  side  of  the  Chiemsee,  and  onward 
over  wooded  and  grassy  hills,  over  the  Saa- 
lach  and  by  the  Schloss  Klesheim  on  the 
right,  a  chateau  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
Louis.  To  the  left,  rises  the  beautiful  white- 
walled  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria  Plain, 
just  300  years  old,  whence,  we  are  told,  splen- 
did views  of  the  charming  environs  of  Salz- 
burg are  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  evening  hour. 
We  cross  the  river  Salzach,  the  train  halts, 
^and  here  is  Salzburg. 

We  descend  from  the  carriage,  and  find 
that  though  the  city  lies  before  us  in  full 
view,  that  it  is  a  half  mile  away.  The  Hotel 
de  I'Europe  is  close  at  hand — a  large,  hand- 
some building,  in  the  midst  of  spacious  and 
well-kept  grounds,  and  looks  most  attractive — 
but  we  prefer  to  enter  the  city,  and  find  very 
comfortable  rooms  in  the  central  part  of 
Salzburg,  at  the  Goldnes  Schiff,  whence  we 
■can  look  out,  on  one  side,  on  the  bronze  sem- 
blance of  Mozart,  and  on  the  other,  upon  the 
magnificent  lofty  fountain  of  the  Hof  brunnen 
in  the  Residenz-Platz.  But,  far  more  strik- 
ing, picturesque  and  grand  beyond  compare, 
is  the  lofty  fortress  of  Hohen-Salzburg,  whose 
|)innacled  towers  stand  upon  a  precipitous 
rock,  and  are  400  feet  above  the  street  of  the 
city. 

Salzburg  is  a  bright,  clean,  handsome  city, 
of  18,500  inhabitants,  and  it  is  said  that  few 
of  the  towns  of  Germany  are  so  beautiful  for 
situation.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
vSdlzach,  and  is  hedged  in  on  either  hand  by 
mountain  walls.  Three  bridges  cross  the 
rapid  glacial  river,  which  is  hurrying  north- 
ward to  bear  tribute  to  the  Inn.  There  are 
very  few  marks  of  great  antiquity  in  this  hand- 
some and  cleanly  city,  though  it  was  in  exist- 
•ence  in  the  far-away  Roman  days.  Frequent 
conflagrations,  it  is  said,  have  swept  away  al- 
most all  the  ancient  city,  and  most  of  the  princ- 
ipal buildings  now  standing  are  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  Salzburg,  in  those  days,  was 
the  capital  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful spiritual  principality  in  South  Germany, 
which,  in  1802,  was  secularized  and  converted 
into  a  temporal  electorate.  It  afterwards  be- 
came Austrian,  then  Bavarian,  and  in  1816 
Austrian  again,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop  of  princely  rank.  The  architec- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  city  are  Italian  in 
their  character,  the  Cathedral  being  erected 
in  1614-55  by  Santino  Solari,  in  imitation  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 

We  take  an  evening  walk  around  the  city, 
and  admire  its  fountains,  marble  edifices  and 
broad,  fair  streets,  and  resolve  to  mount  to 
the  castle  on  the  morrow.  In  the  morning, 
chair-carriers  are  in  waiting,  and  ofier  a  pleas- 


ant ride  in   a  comfortably-cushioned  chaii 
for  a  very  moderate  sum  ;  but  I  declined, 
thinking  the  fortress  not  too  high  to  be  at 
tained  without  such  help.    It  is  quite  a  long  ' 
walk  up  the  zigzag  pathway,  and  many  stain ' 
are  to  be  mounted  before  we  stand  in  tht 
Platz ;  and  then  there  are  many  long  stair 
cases  within  before  we  stand  on  the  high  bat 
tlements  and  look  down  on  the  lower  worlc 
triumphantly.    The  fortification  was  foundec 
in  the  ninth  century,  and,  consequently,  some 
portions  of  the  castle  are  a  thousand  yean 
old.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  pile  dates 
from  1496  to  1519.    We  look  long  an  ]  ad  < 
miringly  at  the  beautiful  environs  of  Salz 
burg,  and  the  noble  mountains  to  the  south' 
ward,  dim  now  with  distance  and  with  th( 
mists  of  the  morning  ;  then  we  are  led  down 
ward  and  along  long  passages,  and  moun  ' 
another  long,  winding  stairway,  when  we  an ' 
introduced  into  a  long  and  lofty  saloon,  callec ' 
the  Furstenzimmer  (Prince's  Hall),  which  hai ' 
been  recently  restored  in  the  old  style,  and  h  ^ 
now  supposed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  th(  ^ 
festal  halls  of  knights  and  princely  bishop ' 
in  the  heroic  ages.    It  was  originally  fittec ' 
up  by  Archbishop  Leonhard,  in  the  sixteentl^ 
century.    Another  stately  room  adjoining  thii  ^ 
contains  a  remarkably  fine  Gothic  stove  o: ' 
porcelain.    It  is  highly  ornamented,  and  is  J 
perhaps,  six  feet  square  at  the  base,  anc^ 
reaches  almost  to  the  lofty  ceiling  above.    I  ' 
is  in  just  as  good  order,  apparently,  as  it  was  ? 
in  the  days  when  it  dispensed  friendly  heal'' 
for  the  comfort  of  princes,  spiritual  and  tem  ' 
poral.    The  mighty  ones  of  earth  no  longe:^ 
care  to  mount  to  these  airy  halls  to  hold  theii  ^ 
councils  or  their  festivities,  but  a  large  garri 
son  of  Austrian  soldiers  find  it  a  fitting  home 
All  their  provi-ions  and  other  necessaries  ar*  ^ 
drawn  up  by  a  windlass,  as  there  is  no  wagon  ^ 
road  up  to  the  height.     We  give  a  brie 
look  at  the  castle-chapel  founded  by  Arch  ^ 
bishop  Leonhard,  and  see  the  red-marble  re  ^ 
liefs  which  represent  the  priestly  founder  anc  " 
the  saints.    It  also  contains  statues  of  th<  t' 
Twelve  Apostles  in  red  marble.  " 

Much  of  the  stone-work  in  this  city  is  o 
the  coarse,  conglomerate  rock  (breccia)  of  th(  ' 
the  Monchsberg.    The  pebbles  of  which  it  it  ^ 
composed  are  often  very  large  and  of  many' 
colors,  which  give  a  curious,  mottled  appear  j* 
ance  to  the  columns  and  archways  fashione( ,' 
from  it.    The  Neuther  is  a  tunnel  150  yardij!| 
in  length,  which  was  hewn,  in  1767,  througl 
the  Monchsberg,  and  leads  out  of  the  city  bj 
the  barracks.    The  statue  of  the  Archduk. 
Sigismund,  in  whose  reign  the  tunnel  wai  ' 
constructed,  stands  just  beyond  it,  and  onth<  ^ 
handsomely-sculptured  face  of  the  tunnel  i 
an  inscription  which  seems  to  sigiiify  Th( 
rock  speaketh."    If  the  mighty  mountain  '^ 
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ill,  which  lifts  its  long,  frowning  height  per- 
ndicularly  from  the  narrow  river-valley  be- 
w,  could  indeed  speak,  it  might  tell  of  fre- 
lent  land-slips  which  thundered  down  from 
fove,  and  buried  houses  and  their  inhab- 
mts  beneath  the  ruins.  The  street  adjacent 
the  rock  is  called  the  Gstattengasse,  and 
e  houses  cling  to  the  rock  like  swallows' 
sts,  the  cellars  and  some  of  the  rooms  be- 
g  hewn  out  of  the  solid  mass  of  firm  con- 
omerate.  We  entered  a  little  rock-built 
fe  and  found  a  cooking-stove  at  work,  and 
woman  preparing  simple  meals  for  the 
•orer  sort  of  guests  in  this  little  cell.  It 
IS  only  about  fifteen  feet  long  by  nine  feet 
de,  and  the  stove  discharged  its  smoke  into 
e  street  just  above  the  heads  of  passers. 

walk  up  the  rock-hewn  street  past  dwel- 
igs  and  shops,  and  pause  to  look  a  moment 
a  case  of  iine  cutlery  in  one  of  the  win- 
>ws.    There  is  a  mysterious  roaring  within, 
id,  under  pretence  of  making  a  trifling  pur- 
lase,  we  enter.  What  was  our  astonishment 
find  a  strong  stream  of  water  dashing  down 
om  some  hidden  depth  in  the  background,  and 
sappearing  as  mysteriously  under  the  street 
front.     It  turned  several  wheels  which 
oved  grindstones,  at  which  men  were  sitting 
id  sharpening  cutlery.    The  workmen  were 
nused  at  our  inquiries,  and  informed  us  that 
e  same  stream  which  we  could  see  coursing 
iderneath  the  side  of  their  shop,  turned  the 
heel  of  a  grain-mill  next  door.    So  we 
alked  into  the  low-arched  building  next 
)or,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  roaring 
ill  and  a  bakery,  both  in  operation,  a  fine- 
oking,  blue-eyed  woman  superintending  the 
ork.  She  receives  us  courteously,  and  allows 
3  to  penetrate  into  the  solemn  shades  which 
icm  to  lead  to  light  beyond.    We  emerge 
ito  a  narrow  court  at  the  foot  of  the  Monchs- 
3rg,  and  there  is  a  three-story  house  sculp- 
ired  out  of,  or  rather  into  the  very  moun- 
in.  It  looks  neat  and  inviting,  with  bright, 
ean,  curtained  windows  and  well-cut  outside 
one  stairway,  and  as  we  stand  looking  with 
iterest,  a  young  woman,  dressed  in  mourning 
arments,  comes  out  apparently  ready  for  a 
alk,  but  seeing  our  curiosity,  invites  us  to 
iter  the  rock  hewn  dwelling.    We  go  in  at 
er  invitation,  and  find   spacious,  square 

IDoms  comfortably  furnished  and  spotlessly 
ean,  where,  our  hostess  tells  us,  they  have 
ved  for  thirty  years.  The  third  story  was 
le  sleeping  apartment,  and  was  arched  up 
ito  the  rock  and  finished  smooth  and  white ; 
ad,  from  it,  one  could  get  the  sunshine  and 
j  view  of  the  blue  sky.  This  was  all  of  the 
xternal  world  which  these  civilized  cave- 
wellers  could  enjoy  from  their  own  habita- 
on.  Our  conductor  told  us  that  her  father 
ad  been  the  miller,  and  that  he  had  died 


only  three  weeks  since,  and  that  the  woman  in 
the  mill,  her  mother,  was  now  conducting  the 
business.  A  Singer's  sewing-machine,  in  good 
order,  gave  rather  an  American  lock  to  the 
family  sitting  room,  and  suggested  ingenuity 
and  thrift,  while  the  tasteful  and  simple  orna- 
mentation, and  the  well-kept,  antique  furni- 
ture, were  equally  suggestive  of  good  house- 
keeping, refinement  and  a. degree  of  culture, 
and  I  returned  to  the  busy  Gsliittengasse,  feel- 
ing that  I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  another 
phase  of  life  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  Burial  Ground  of  St.  Peter  also  nes- 
tles at  the  foot  of  the  Monchsberg.  Along 
the  base  of  the  rock,  vaults  are  hewn  and 
chapels  attached,  in  which,  under  a  sort 
of  arcade,  are  placed  symbols  of  devotion, 
and  floral  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted. A  Dead  Chapel,  a  receptacle  for 
corpses  during  the  interval  between  death 
and  burial,  is  also  chiseled  out  of  the  rock, 
and  we  enter  and  see  before  us,  in  the  robes 
of  interment,  the  dead  body  of  an  aged  wo- 
man. Persons  were  entering  and  departing 
all  the  time,  and  the  woman  in  charge  told 
us  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  servant  in 
the  same  family  all  her  life  ;  had  been  born 
and  had  died  in  their  house,  and  so  great  had 
been  their  regard  for  her  that  they  had  done 
this  honor  to  her  remains.  She  had  been  re- 
markable for  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of 
her  disposition,  and  the  dead  face  gave  evi- 
dence of  peaceful,  contented  life  and  hap- 
py death.  We  did  not  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  visitors  and  sprinkle  holy 
water  from  the  vase  in  front  of  us  on  the 
floor  before  her,  but  turned  again  into  the 
street,  thinking  a  little  of  the  solemn  and 
sorrowful  words  of  the  royal  Preacher:  "I 
praised  tie  dead  who  are  already  dead  more 
than  the  living  who  are  yet  alive."  There  is 
a  sort  of  child-like  simplicity  of  faith  in  these 
Catholics,  which  is  restful  and  rather  pleasant 
amid  the  intellectual  strife  of  this  eager,, 
pushing  nineteenth  century,  and  one  likes  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  what  seems  to  us 
only  a  petty  idolatry  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  Divine  Goodness  from  its  earnestness  and 
entire  sincerity  ;  and  we  see  every  day  among 
them  abundant  evidence  that  they  do  not 
neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — jus- 
tice, mercy  and  truth.  I  marvel  not  so  much 
at  the  adoration  of  the  laity  for  the  terrible 
sculptured  memorials  of  the  gracious  One 
whom  civilized  mankind  have  so  long  loved 
to  call  Master  and  Lord ;  and  of  the  saintly 
Mother  whose  heart  was  pierced  with  so  many 
sorrows;  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant 
to  be  otherwise  than  amazed  at  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  priests,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
men  of  intellect  and  of  superior  culture. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  however,  look  like 
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the  noblest  of  their  race,  and  I  coincide  with 
the  views  of  another  observer,  who  says : 

Here  and  there  I  have  seen  some  fine,  be- 
nevolent heads — quite  apostle-like — but  in 
the  main  they  are  coarse  and  common,  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  lower  classes  and  edu- 
cated only  to  a  certain  point ;  the  point,  be- 
yond which  a  human  being  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  machine,  thinks  spontaneous  thoughts 
:and  indulges  in  original  acts,  which  might  be 
rather  inconvenient  in  a  system  of  such  total 
self-repression  as  the  Catholic  Church.  These 
men,  principally  old  men,  had  all  the  air  of 
devoutness  ;  but  it  was  a  dull,  solid,  not  to 
say  stupid,  air,  implying  superstition  rather 
than  faith,  and  the  lazy  following  of  others' 
opinions  rather  than  that  wide  eyed  search 
after  truth  for  truth's  own  sake,  which  is  the 
only  thing  which  inakes  a  religious  man  a 
true  priesL" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  the 
Monschsberg  rises  more  gradually,  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  terraced  and  wooded  hill  called 
the  Capuzinerberg,  the  seat  of  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  believe 
there  are  excellent  views  of  the  town  and 
fortress,  and  of  the  valley  of  Berchtesgaden. 
But  we  are  content  to  dispense  with  this  ex- 
oursion  after  having  scaled  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  Hohen-Salzburg. 

Before  leaving  the  city  we  thought  it  well 
to  take  an  afternoon  ride  three  miles  to  the 
southward  to  the  imperial  chateau  and  gar- 
dens of  Hellbrun.  It  is  only  moderately 
praised  in  the  guide-book,  not  being  marked 
with  a  star,  but  we  found  it  a  very  charming 
place,  a  lovely  garden  of  lakes,  rivulets, 
fountains  and  curious,  grotesque  and  beauti- 
ful ornamentation.  Water  was  most  abund- 
ant everywhere,  and  ferns,  lycopodiums,  liver- 
worts and  mosses  of  every  minute  and  curi- 
ous kind,  were  growing  and  flourishing  among 
the  most  unique  stone-work,  of  the  coarse, 
conglomerate  rock  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
taste  of  little  children  had  been  remembered, 
find  miniature  mills,  and  workers  of  every 
kind,  regiments  of  soldiers,  and  animals  were 
put  in  motion  by  the  same  descending  stream 
that  filled  the  lakes  and  gave  life  to  the  foun- 
tains. I  cannot  describe  the  grottoes,  peo- 
pled with  historic  and  mythologic  personages 
in  the  very  act  of  performing  the  crowning 
feat  of  their  supposed  lives.  The  garden 
'was  also  the  home  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
rich  flowering  plants  which  seemed  to  be 
flourishing  mightily.  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  lordly  fuschias,  trained  up  in  tree-like 
forms,  and  bearing  flowers  of  wondrous  size 
and  richness. 

Whole  colonies  of  trout  seemed  to  follow 
us  round  as  we  walked  along  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful,  clear  lake  which  was  their 


home.     The  water  was  only  a  few  inc 
deep,  and  so  very  clear  as  to  be  almost 
visible  over  the  layer  of  pure  white  si 
which  formed  the  bottom.    A  few  yards  fi 
this  lake  of  pure  crystal  was  a  stagnant  p( 
on  which  the  fragrant  white  water  lilieE 
our  own  land  were  blooming  in  the  grea 
profusion.    It  was  curious  to  note  what 
ferent  classes  of  vegetation  flourish  side 
side  in  these  two  lakes,  one  of  pure  cold  r 
ning  water  from  the  mountains,  andtheoti 
a  still  pool,  replenished,  perhaps,  by  the  wa 
rains  which  have  not  felt  the  chilling  hrei 
of  the  snowy  hill-tops.    But  the  shades 
night  are  falling  and  we  have  not  time  1 
to  inspect  the  "  Steinerne  Theatre,"  hewn 
the  rock,  where  pastorals  and  operas  w< 
once  performed  under  the  patronage  of  1 
archbishops.    The  chateau,  now  a  restaura: 
decorated  with  historical  frescoes,  by  M, 
cagni,  has  also  to  be  passed  by  without  g 
ting  so  much  attention  as  it  deserves,  so  lo 
have  we  lingered  among  the  flowers,  grotto 
lakes  and  fountains.    It  is  one  of  the  mc 
attractive  and  romantic  spots  I  have  seen 
Europe,  differing  materially  from  the  pleasu) 
grounds  I  have  visited  in  the  many  citi 
through  which  we  have  passed.    No  Ami 
ican,  at  least,  who  visits  Salzburg  should  mi 
seeing  the  Hellbrun.  When  shall  we  see  sui 
charming  pleasure-gardens  for  the  innoce 
amusement  of  all  the  people,  in  the  imm 
diate  vicinity  of  not  only  the  greater,  bi| 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  oiw  country.  Oi 
parks  have  an  abundance — miles  and  mil 
— of  broad  gravelled  roads,  where  those  wl' 
possess  horses  and  carriages  may  enjoy  tl 
luxury  of  rapid  driving,  while  there  is  but 
small  proportion  of  those  pleasing  surprise; 
delightful  resting  places,  and  curiosities  ( 
art  which  make  the  German  gardens  so  d 
lightful  to  the  humble  pedestrian. 

The  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  th^ 
vicinity  of  Salzburg  is  the  Untersberg,  whio' 
culminates  in  three  peaks,  over  6,000  fet 
high,  and  adventurous  and  heroic  pilgrim 
love  to  climb  it,  and  examine  the  curiou 
rocky  clefts  and  gullies,  botanize  on  il 
slopes,  visit  the  Kolowrat  cavern  with  it 
fantastic  ice  formations,  and  brave  the  peril 
of  a  dangerous,  rocky  pathway.  Under  thi 
mountain,  ancient  tradition  saith,  sleep 
Charlemagne,  ready  to  arise  when  German; 
is  restored  to  her  ancient  glory.  Let  us  be 
lieve  that  a  more  excellent  greatness  thai 
that  of  the  war-like  monarch  of  the  earl; 
days  of  modern  enlightenment,  is  in  stor 
for  the  great  German  people  of  the  nineteentl 
century.  S.  R. 

Mnth  month  2d,  1874. 
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REJOICE  IN  THE  LORD  ALWAYS. 
When  summer  suns  their  radiance  fling 
O'er  every  bright  and  beauteous  thing  ; 
When,  strong  in  faith,  the  e\il  day 
Of  pain  and  grief  seems  far  away  ; 
When  sorrow,  soon  as  felt,  is  gone. 
And  smooth  the  stream  of  life  glides  on  ; 
When  duty,  cheerful,  chosen,  free, 
Brings  her  own  prompt  reward  to  thee  ; 
'Tis  easy,  then,  my  soul,  to  raise 
The  grateful  song  of  heavenly  praise. 

But,  worn  and  languid,  day  and  night, 

To  see  the  same  unchanging  sight, 

To  feel  the  rising  morn  can  bring 

Nor  health,  nor  ease,  upon  its  wing, 

Nor  form  of  beauty  can  create. 

The  languid  sense  to  renovate  ; 

To  look  within,  and  feel  the  mind 

Full  charged  with  blessings  for  mankind  ; 

Then,  gazing  round  this  little  room. 

To  whisper,  "  This  must  be  thy  doom  ; 

Here  must  thou  struggle  ;  here,  alone, 

Repress  tired  Nature's  rising  moan 

O  then,  my  soul,  how  hard  to  raise. 

In  such  an  hour,  the  song  of  praise  ! 

To  look  on  all  this  scene  of  tears. 
Of  doubts,  of  wishes,  hopes  and  fears, 
As  some  preluding  strain  that  tries 
Our  discords  and  our  harmonies  ; 
To  think  how  many  a  jarring  string 
The  Master-hand  in  tune  may  bring  ; 
How,  "  finely-touched,-'  the  soul  of  pride 
May  sink,  subdued  and  rectified  ; 
How,  taught  its  inmost  self  to  know. 
May  bless  the  hand  which  gave  the  blow ; 
Each  root  of  bitterness  removed. 
Each  plant  of  heavenly  growth  improved  ; 
Instructed  thus,  who  would  not  raise 
To  Heaven  his  song  of  cheerful  praise? 

To  feel  declining,  day  by  day, 
Each  harsher  murmur  die  away, 
And  secret  springs  of  joy  arise 
To  lighten  up  the  weary  eyes  ; 
A  hand  invisible  to  feel. 
Wounding,  with  kind  desire  to  heal; 
In  every  bitter  draught  to  think 
Of  Him  who  lea,rned  that  cup  to  drink"; 
Again,  and  oft  again  to  look 
In  rapture  on  that  blessed  Book, 
Whose  soothing  words  proclaim  to  thee. 
That    as  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be  ;" 
Then,  with  changed  heart  and  steadfast  mind 
High  heaven  before  and  earth  behind, 
Thy  path  of  pain  again  to  tread 
Till  earth  receives  thy  wearied  head  ; 
O  blessed  lot!  who  would  not  raise. 
In  life  or  death,  the  song  of  praise  ? 
—Emily  Taylor, 


AUTUMN, 
s  the  golden  gleam  of  an  autumn  day, 
th  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play  : 
d  a  tender  touch  upon  everything, 
if  autumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

!toi|the  listening  woods  there  is  not  a  breath 
shake  their  gold  to  the  sward  beneath  ; 
id  a  glow  as  of  sufishine  upon  them  lies, 
ough  the  sun  is  hid  in  the  shadowed  skies. 

e  cock's  clear  crow  Irom  the  farm-yard  comes, 
e  mufSed  bell  from  the  belfry  booms, 


And  faint  and  dim,  and  from  far  away. 
Come  the  voices  of  children  in  happy  play. 

O'er  the  mountains  the  white  rain  draws  its  veil, 
And  the  black  rooks,  cawing,  across  them  sail. 
While  nearer  the  swooping  swallows  skim 
O'er  the  steel-grey  river's  fretted  brim. 

No  sorrow  upon  the  landscape  weighs. 
No  grief  for  the  vanished  summer  days. 
But  a  sense  of  peaceful  and  calm  repose, 
Like  that  which  age  in  its  autumn  knows. 

The  spring-time  longings  are  past  and  gone. 
The  passions  of  summer  no  longer  are  known, 
The  harvest  is  gathered,  and  autumn  stands 
Serenely  thoughtful,  with  folded  hands. 

Over  all  is  thrown  a  memorial  hue, 
A  glory  ideal  the  real  ne'er  knew  ; 
For  memory  sifts  from  the  past  its  pain, 
And  suffers  its  beauty  alooe  to  remain. 

With  half  a  smile  and  with  half  a  sigh 
It  ponders  the  past  that  has  hurried  by  ; 
Sees  it,  and  feels  it,  and  loves  it  all. 
Content  it  has  vanished  beyond  recall. 

0  glorious  autumn,  thus  serene, 
Thus  living  and  loving  all  that  has  been  ! 
Thus  calm  and  contented  let  me  be 
When  the  autumn  of  age  shall  come  to  me. 
— Blackwood^ s  Magazine.  W.  W.  S. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

In  the  speculations  of  philosophers  "  what 
dreams  may  come,"  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  Grecian,  Plato,  who  laments  the  in- 
vention of  writing  as  a  misfortune  to  man- 
kind, as  the  prolific  parent  of  borrowed  so- 
phistical and  illusory  wisdom.  What  the 
philosophers  would  say  to  printing,  which 
reproduces  writing  by  millions  of  copies,  it  is 
hard  to  think.  Possibly  language  would 
furnish  no  words  sufficient  to  convey  his 
"  apprehensions  "  dire ;  but  possibly  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  lived  now  and  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  great  invention,  he  might 
admit  that  printing  is  of  some  possible  utility. 
The  idea  of  Plato  was"  that  this  true  knowl- 
edge is  not  to  be  communicated  from  man  to 
man,  but  must  be  recovered  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  soul  itself,  to  which  it  had  been  com- 
municated in  some  previous  state  or  condition 
of  existence.  So  the  German  professor  who 
"  evolved  a  camel  out  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness "  was  only  a  Platonist  after  all,  and  not 
so  originally  absurd  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  him. 

Without  going  into  any  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  true  wisdom  is,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  writing  and  printing  have 
made  the  human  brain  available  for  useful 
purposes  ;  the  practical  in  n^orals,  in  religion, 
in  art  and  industry  and  commerce.  There  is 
a  great  fascination  for  most  minds  in  specu- 
lation and  theory.  The  revolutions  of  the 
press,  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  grind  the 
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quips  and  crudities  of  dreamy  thought  "  ex- 
ceeding small,"  and,  sifting  out  the  useful,  let 
the  useless  fall  aside,  to  be  ground  over  again 
and  again.  But,  unlike  the  mills  of  the  gods, 
the  press  does  not  "  grind  slowly."  The 
operation  of  the  press  is  both  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous. It  is  a  great  factor  in  public  matters, 
in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  com- 
monest events  of  daily  life.  The  man  who 
does  not  read — the  newspaper  at  least — is 
behind  the  age,  and  for  most  of  the  purposes 
for  which  life  is  valuable,  might  almost  as 
well  be  buried  with  Plato  as  pretending  to 
live  in  this  nineteenth  century.  We  say 
almost  because  that  even  those  who  cannot 
read  themselves  can  hear  what  others  read, 
and  get  a  fair  modicum  of  such  things  as  they 
need  to  know  at  second  hand. 

Whatever  good  is  in  the  world  to-day  is 
due,  more  than  to  any  other  purely  human 
agency,  to  the  power  of  the  printing  press. 
It  supplements  the  work  of  teacher,  of 
murals,  of  politics,  of  science ;  and  it  divides 
the  experience  of  men  among  men.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  a  man  of  the  present  day 
to  conceive  of  the  condition  of  the  world 
when  printing  was  unknown  ;  or  when,  though 
known,  its  advantages  were  restricted  to  com- 
paratively few.  The  utility  of  printing  was 
formerly  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
limited  number  to  whom  reading  as  a  daily 
thing  was  possible.  A  foreign  traveller  in 
this  country  about  forty  years  ago  made  a 
special  note  of  admiration  upon  the  fact  that 
working  men,  while  waiting  or  resting,  passed 
their  time  over  a  newspaper  in  the  streets.  It 
is  about  forty  years  since  the  cheap  and  pop- 
ular daily  press  was  established.  There  are 
many  living  men  writing  still  who  wrote  for 
the  first  issues  of  the  convenient  and  univer- 
sally circulated  popular  daily  paper.  Won- 
derful has  been  the  educational  work  to  which 
rapid  increase  of  newspapers  has  contributed. 
There  is  no  standard  by  which  this  influence 
can  fairly  be  measured.  While  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  the  world  is  no  better  than 
it  should  be,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
worse  it  would  have  been  without  the  conser- 
vative influence  of  the  press,  and  especially 
the  newspapers. — Ledger. 

IS"  O  T  I  O  E  S  . 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M  ,  Tenth  month  13th.  Cars 
leave.  Thirty-second  and  Market  at  7.30  A.  M.,  and 
1  P.  M.,  for  Morgan's  Corner,  where  Friends  will 
meet  visitors  if  notified. 

Byberry,  3  P.  M^^^  Tenth  month  18th. 


FIRST-DAY  READING  MEETING. 

Believing  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  thus 
mingling,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  such  as  in- 


cline to  meet  at  Race  street  Meeting-house  on  Fin 
day,  at  9  A,  M.,  for  the  reading  and  consideration 
the  Scriptures,  Friends'  writings  and  other  appjj 
priate  works. 

A  meeting  of  concerned  Friends  will  be  held 
the  Bethany  Mission  School-house,  Brandywine 
above  Fifteenth,  on  Sixth-day,  the  16th  instant, 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  if  so  permitted. 

Joseph  Bancroft,  Clerk. 
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A  FINE  oil  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  see  u. 
of  the  ochra  plant,  of  a  quality  equal  to  olive  o 

The  loss  caused  by  the  typhoon  at  Hong  Kong  i!J 
estimated  at  £1,000,000.      The   shore   for  mil  ' 
around  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels  th 
were  destroyed.  li?. 

The  second  year  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Na 
ural  History,  at  Penikese,  has  been  unexpected 
successful.  The  number  of  students  was  forty-si 
that  of  instructors  was  twelve.  Eighty-one  lectur 
were  delivered  during  the  term.  Professor  Ale 
ander  Agassiz  acted  as  Director,  T.  G.  Gary 
Treasurer.  The  laboratory  is  hung  with  sentenc 
and  sayings  of  the  late  lamented  Louis  Agassiz. 
Boston  Transcript. 

On  the  30th  of  Seventh  month  last  the  first  regul 
mail  was  made  up  and  forwarded  over  tht^  lines 
the  new  post-office  on  Mt.  Washington.  Only  afe 
years  ago  and  the  ascent  was  attended  with  difficult 
danger  and  sometimes  with  death.  Now  the  sun: 
mil,  is  reached  ou  the  one  side  by  excellent  coach 
over  a  good  road,  on  the  other  in  good,  commodiot 
cars.  On  one's  arrival  among  the  clouds  he  fim 
not  only  a  hotel  furnished  with  all  the  modern  ai 
luxurious  improvements,  but  also  all  the  papers  ar 
periodicals  of  the  day,  brought  by  a  daily  mail. 

The  new  quadruple  telegraph  invented  by  Georj 
B.  Prescott  (the  electrician  of  the  Western  Uni( 
Telegraph  Company)  and  Thomas  A.  Ed  son,  1 
which  four  messages  are  sent  simultaneously  ov 
a  single  wire,  has  been  for  several  days  in  succes 
ful  operation  on  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  lin« 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  arrangemen 
are  making  for  immediately  extending  its  use  upi 
all  the  principal  lines  iu  the  country  By  the  a 
of  the  new  and  important  invention,  each  wire  nc 
in  use  is  practically  quadrupled. — N.  Y.  Everii 
Post. 

A  DESPATCH  to  the  London  Times  of  the  24th  ul 
says:  "There  appears  to  be  a  revival  of  religioi 
intolerance  in  Turkey.  Not  only  is  the  observani 
of  the  Mohammedan  ritual  to  be  enforced,  but,  as 
letter  from  Pera  states,  long-forgotten  ordinanc 
prohibiting  the  residence  of  Christians  in  the  Turl 
ish  quarter  have  been  revived.  The  subordinat 
have  carried  out  their  instructions  with  grea^  br' 
tality,  bundling  the  people  and  their  furniture  in 
the  streets.  Several  Germans  employed  on  tl 
Roumelian  railway  who  were  obliged  to  live  ne. 
the  line  have  been  thus  treated.  The  decree  of  18- 
and  treaty  of  1856  promised  that  nobody  should  1 
molested  on  account  of  his  religious  opinioii 
Treaties  of  commerce  permit  foreigners  co  carry  ( 
business  in  any  part  of  the  empire  with  the  excej 
tion  of  a  single  province,  and  their  leases  and  oth 
contracts  have  been  treated  as  legal  by  the  aulho 
ities  The  measures  now  taken  are,  therefore,, 
violation  of  the  treaty  obligations." 


mmm  intelligencer. 


TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION:    LET  HER  NOT  GO:    KEEP  HER;    FOR  SEE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADDRESS. 

HENRY  C.  HALLOWELL. 

(Concluded  from  page  523.) 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  timber  for  fenc- 
ig  and  building  purposes  and  for  fuel  is 
[rawing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  not  only 
iseasing  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  woods, 
)ut  of  planting  tree?.  Apart  from  the  neces- 
lity  for  shade  and  for  the  uses  just  named,  it 
now  an  established  fact  that  the  climate 
md  rain  fall  are  very  materially  influenced 
)y  the  removal  of  the  forests.    A  writer  in 
[he  New  England  Farmer  gives  an  instance, 
dthin  his  own  knowledge,  of  two  streams  in 
Taine  that  ran  throughout  the  year.   As  the 
trees  were  felled  the  spring  freshets  increased 
md  the  summer  flow  diminished,  until  now 
the  mills  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay  and 
ihe  streams  are  a  series  of  rills  and  pools. 
~>ne  of  the  West  India  Islands  has  been 
jhanged  from  fertility  to  barrenness  by  the 
same  cause,  while  the  history  of  the  streams 
>f  North  Italy  and  South  Sartem,  France, 
ire  full  of  useful  lessons.    Did  time  permit, 
lany  instances*  could  be  given  of  the  disas-  \ 
trous  effects  upon  the  fertility,  and  indeed  the 
rhole  nature  of  the  soil  and  country  by  the 
removal  of  the  timber-growth.   Major  Wood- 
rard  has  treated  this  subject  ably  in  a  paper 
:ead  before  the'  National  Agricultural  Con- 
gress, held  at  St.  Louis  in  1872,  and  gives 
;many  interesting  statistics.  He  states  that  in 
one  district  in  France,  while  the  forests  were 


yet  untouched,  there  was  yet  a  superfluity  of 
moisture  in  meadows  and  fields,  and  the  roads 
were  never  dry.  In  1808,  the  entire  extir- 
pation of  woods  began,  and  now  rain  seldom 
falls ;  the  fields  are  baked  hard  in  summer, 
the  grass  upon  the  meadows  is  poor,  and  the 
roads  are  dry  and  dusty. 

The  mode  in  which  forests  act  to  produce 
tLese  results  is  by  retaining  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  preventing  the  rain  from  passing 
rapidly  off  in  freshets,  maintaining  the  con- 
stancy of  the  streams,  pumping  up  the  super- 
fluous moisture  from  the  depths  of  the  soil, 
preventing  rapid  evaporation,  and  affecting 
the  movements  of  the  currents  of  the  air. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  behooves  us, 
one  and  all,  to  aid  in  afibrding  the  only  rem- 
edy after  saving  carefully  the  woods  we  have, 
and  that  is  to  plant  trees.  In  one  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  it  is  said,  each  newly  married 
couple  is  obliged  to  plant  six  trees  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony,  and  two  after  the 
birth  of  each  child.  The  Forty-Second  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  which  may  lead  to  an 
organized  system  for  the  protection  and  prop- 
agation of  forests,  the  substance  of  which  is : 
That  every  person  who  shall  plant  and  keep 
in  a  healthy  growing  condition  for  five  years, 
forty  acres  of  timber,  the  trees  thereon  not 
more  than  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  on  any 
quarter  section  of  any  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pat- 
ent for  the  whole  of  said  quarter  section  at 
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the  expiratioD  of  five  years.  The  Isthmus  of 
Suez  has  famished  us  with  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  a3complished  by  planting 
trees:  "A  few  years  ago  the  whole  region 
through  which  M.  de  Lesseps'  famous  canal 
now  passes  was  a  sterile  desert — the  rainfalls 
amounting  to  less  than  an  inch  during  the 
year.  There  were  no  trees  to  be  seen,  far  or 
near.  When  the  energetic  Frenchman  began 
his  gigantic  enterprise,  he. at  once  directed 
thousands  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  proper 
localities.  Now  the  astonished  eye  of  the 
traveller  beholds  blooming  prairies  and  stately 
forests,  where  once  all  was  waste  and  wild 
desert.  Rain  falls  frequently  and  abundantly, 
the  soil  produces  richly,  and  the  arid  plains 
have  been  converted  into  a  fertile  land,  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  thousands  of  industrious 
and  happy  citizens." — [From  "  The  Wonders 
of  Water."]  A  practical  suggestion  in  this 
connection  is,  that  trees  are  our  best  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  The  rods  now  so  often 
erected  are  many  times  utterly  useless  or  even 
worse  than  none.  Trees,  however,  planted  on 
the  northwest  and  southwest  of  buildings 
serve  by  the  many  points  presented  to  the 
approaching  cloud,  to  draw  off  the  electricity 
and  give  it  a  safe  and  quiet  outlet  to  the 
ground,  extending  as  their  roots  do  to  the 
moist  earth. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  address  to  touch 
upon  the  many  themes  that  are  suggested  by 
our  residence  and  occupation. 

Our  proneness  to  confine  ourselves  too 
closely  to  the  limits  of  our  own  homes  ;  to  fail 
in  the  performance  of  our  social  and  political 
duties,  and  thus  becoming  contracted  in  our 
views  of  men  and  things,  and  making  our- 
selves indirectly  responsible  for  defective  and 
improper  legislation  ;  the  inclination  to  con- 
sider education,  however  important  to  others, 
as  unnecessary  for  us,  forgetting  that  the  more 
intelligent  the  farmer  the  better  will  be  the 
farming  and  the  more  useful  the  citizen  ;  all 
these  are  subjects  that  might  well  command 
our  thoughtful  attention. 

We  might,  as  a  class,  with  great  ultimate 
profit,  study  carefully  the  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  the  laws  regulating  supply 
and  demand.  We  must  not  enter  upon  a  Qui- 
xotic warfare  against  railroads,  manufacturers 
and  middle  men,  heavy  as  may  be  our  burdens 
in  their  present  relation  to  us,  for  the  farmer  of 
the  present  day,  when  the  spinning  wheel  is 
no  longer  plied  by  busy  fingers  within  his 
doors,  would  be  in  a  sadly  forlorn  condition 
without  them. 

We  are,  with  our  present  wants,  mutually 
dependent,  the  country  upon  the  city,  as  well 
as  the  citizen  and  manufacturer  upon  the 
producers  of  food  and  materials  for  clothing. 
It  is  the  accumulated  capital  and  nervous 


force  of  the  cities  that  build  the  vast  works 
of  internal  improvement  and  create  the  de- 
mand and  means  for  receiving  all  that  we  can 
make  our  lands  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  f 
the  busy  hum  of  machinery,  the  rush  of  the  W'. 
train  and  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  busy 
marts  of  trade  would  be  forever  hushed  were 
the  untiring  industry  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  ? 
to  cease.  There  should  be  no  conflict  of  in-  p 
terests,  and  our  country  can  never  reach  its 
highest  development  until  the  proper  and  har- 
monious relation  between  the  varied  Indus- 
tries  is  properly  understood  and  regulated. 
But  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  we  have 
not  the  power,  as  we  certainly  have  the  right, 
to  prevent  the  whole  land  from  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  unnatural  overgrowth  of 
gigantic  corporations.  Once  suppliants  for 
our  aid  through  the  State  and  National  Leg- 
islatures, they  now  threaten  to  exhaust  us  as 
the  vines  of  tropical  forests  strangle  the  trees 
that  in  their  tenderer  years  gave  them  support 
and  enabled  them  to  reach  upward  to  the 
light  and  air.  From  our  isolated  condition 
we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  act  in  con- 
cert and  the  result  has  been  that  more  than 
a  just  proportion  of  the  profits  of  labor  has 
been  reaped  by  others.  This  must  be  rem- 
edied, not  by  spasmodic  and  unconcerted 
action,  but  by  just  such  occasions  as  the  pres- 
ent, bringing  together  the  farmers,  with  those 
of  other  professions  and  trades,  awakening 
an  interest  in  each  other  and  our  occupation  ; 
by  educating  ourselves  and  our  children  ;  by  jst 
establishing  papers  devoted  to  our  interests, 
yet  taking  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  true  relation  of  different  pursuits ;  by 
feeling  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
calling ;  by  bringing  to  bear  the  powerful 
machinery  of  co-operation  so  far  as  such 
action  is  necessary  for  our  just  protection,  and 
for  abolishing  all  unnecessary  obstacles  that 
may  intervene  between  those  who  raise  and 
those  who  consume  the  products  of  the  earth  ; 
each  interruption  diminishing  the  profits  of 
the  producer,  increasing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  too  often  enriching  an  interme- 
diate class  at  the  expense  of  both. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  the  command  of 
much  ready  money,  but  I  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  presenting  my  views  if  I  have  not 
convinced  you  that  we  have  much,  very 
much,  that  mere  wealth  cannot  purchase,  and 
are  in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  what  many 
are  toiling  in  the  cities  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  those  dear  to  them  at  some  future 
and  perhaps  far  distant  day.  We  cannot 
give  our  children  handeome  portions  when 
starting  out  in  life,  but  we  can  at  least  give 
them  the  endowment  of  a  young  New  Eng- 
land editor,  who  said  he  had  a  capital  that 
he  valued  at  $30,000 ;  ten  thousand  in  indus- 
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^y,  ten  thousand  in  economy ^  and  ten  thou- 
and  in  perseverance.  (Address  of  B.  Hallo- 
irell,  Rockville,  1852.)  Starting  with  such 
,  fortune  they  will  be  more  useful,  more 
lappy,  more  healthy,  and  no  doubt  at  the 
lose  of  life  more  wealthy. 

Many  of  the  complaints  as  to  the  lack  of 
>rofit  in  farming  come  from  those  of  us  who 
lave  not  yet  learned  that  every  acre  of  our 
and  must  be  made  to  produce  the  utmost  of 
irhich  it  is  capable ;  that  we  must  give  our 
aoat  intelligent  attention  to  its  various  de- 
ails,  and  above  all  that  we  must  practice  a 
nse  economy.  In  this  connection,  if  you 
n\\  pardon  what  may  seem  somewhat  trivial, 
will  repeat  the  story  of  the  farmer  who  had 
L  crack  in  his  hog  trough : 

"A  few  days  ago/'  says  the  narrator,  "  a 
riend  sent  me  word  that  every  day  he  gave 
learly  twenty  pails  of  buttermilk  to  a  lot  of 
botes,  and  they  scarcely  improved  at  all. 
Chinks  I,  this  is  a  breed  of  hogs  worth  see- 
ng.  They  must  be  of  the  sheet  iron  kind. 
5o  I  called  on  him,  heard  him  repeat  the 
nournful  story,  and  then  visited  the  sty  in 
)rder  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  miraculous 
iwine.  I  went  into  the  pen,  and  on  close  ex- 
imination  found  a  crack  in  the  trough  through 
vhich  most  of  the  contents  ran  away  under 
he  floor.  Thinks  I,  here  is  a  type  of  the 
ailures  of  our  agricultural  brethren. 

"  When  I  see  a  farmer  omitting  all  improve- 
nents  because  of  a  little  cost,  selling  his  farm 
itock  to  buy  bank  stock,  robbing  his  land, 
^hile  in  reality  he  is  robbing  himself  and  his 
leirs,  thinks  I,  my  friend,  you  have  a  crack 
n  your  hog  trough. 

"  When  I  see  a  farmer  subscribing  to  half 
I  dozen  political  and  miscellaneous  papers, 
syhile  he  doesn't  read  or  contribute  to  a  sin- 
gle agricultural  or  horticultural  journal, 
;hinks  I  to  myself,  poor  man,  you  have  a 
arge  and  wide  crack  in  your  hog  trough. 

"  When  I  see  a  farmer  attending  all  the 
political  conventions  (very  proper  in  their 
alace),  and  knowing  every  man  in  the  district 
that  votes  his  ticket,  and  yet  to  save  his  neck 
Icould  not  tell  who  was  President  of  his  County 
■Agricultural  Society,  or  where  the  fair  was 
held  last  year,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  poor  soul  has  a  crack  in  his  hog  trough. 

"  When  I  see  a  farmer  buying  guano  and 
v/asting  ashes  and  hen  manure;  trying  all 
sorts  of  experiments  excepting  intelligent 
hard  work  and  economy,  getting  the  choicest 
of  seeds  regardless  of  cost,  then  planting  them 
regardless  of  cultivation,  growing  the  variety 
of  fruit  called  Sour  Tart  Seedling,  and  sweet- 
ening it  with  sugar  pound  for  pound,  keeping 
the  front  fields  rich  while  the  back  ones  are 
growing  up  with  briars  and  elders,  contribut- 
ing to  the  Choctaw  Indian  fund  but  never 


giving  a  cent  to  the  Agricultural  Society  or 
for  the  improvement  of  roads,  such  a  man 
has  a  crack  in  his  hog  trough  and  in  bis  head 
too." 

All  our  love  for  agriculture  and  the  coun- 
try is  often  neutralized  by  want  of  attention 
to  what  should  with  every  one  be  of  vital  im- 
portance— our  health.  Thft  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  in  their  fourth  annual 
report,  have  a  paper  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  farmers,  based  upon  the  reports  of 
the  country  physicians  throughout  the  State. 
"Evidence  collected  for  twenty-eight  years 
past  shows  that  the  average  length  of  the  life 
of  a  farmer,  in  that  State,  is  65^  years.  This 
is  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  class 
of  citizens,  those  most  nearly  approaching 
farmers  being  out  door  mechanics,  who  live 
52?  years  on  an  average.  But  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  is  that  farmers  might  live 
much  longer  than  they  now  do  by  exercising 
more  care  in  choosing,  cooking  and  eating 
their  food,  in  avoiding  overwork  and  exposure 
to  change  of  weather,  and  the  use  of  foul 
drinking  water.  The  cookery  is  bad,  and 
meals  are  eaten  too  quickly  for  good  diges- 
tion when  work  hurries.  More  vegetables 
and  fruit  should  be  eaten,  and  more  rest 
taken." 

As  a  class  we  are  negligent,  if  not  culpable, 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  only  because  of  the 
counteracting  effects  of  pure  air,  exercise  and 
sunlight  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  not 
larger. 

Our  young  people  labor  through  the  day, 
and  at  hours  when  they  should  be  resting  in 
sleep  are  many  times  miles  from  home,  return- 
ing through  the  dews  and  night  air  to  begin 
again  their  labors  with  the  dawn ;  we  pay  but 
little  attention  to  wet  clothing  and  wet  feet ; 
come  in  from  the  fields,  or  a  ride,  or  from 
household  duties  bathed  in  perspiration,  and 
sit  where  "  we  can  feel  the  breeze  ;"  partake 
freely  at  late  hours  of  rich  and  indigestible 
food ;  and  pay  far  too  little  attention  to  pro- 
viding a  wholesome,  nutritious  and  seasonable 
diet  for  the  table.  As  remarked  on  another 
occasion,  "  sooner  or  later  nature  demands  the 
penalty  for  every  violated  laiv."  If  we  tres- 
pass against  her  rules,  we  unfit  ourselves  for 
usefulness  and  enjoyment.  Sidney  Smith  said  : 
"  Happiness  is  not  impossible  without  health, 
but  it  is  of  very  difiicult  attainment.  I  do 
not  mean  by  health  merely  an  absence  Oi 
dangerous  complaints,  but  that  the  body  should 
be  in  perfect  tune— full  of  vigor  and  alacrity." 
One  rule  of  diet,  exercise  and  habit  of  life 
cannot  be  laid  down  for  all,  but  it  behooves 
us  individually  to  study  carefully  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
guide  ourselves  by  the  results  of  our  thought- 
ful experience. 
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We  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  our  sur- 
roundings. A  tasteful  home,  giving  evidence 
not  of  expensive  outlay,  but  of  neatness,  in- 
dustry and  womanly  care,  buildings  and 
fences  in  good  order,  embowered  in  trees  and 
clustering  vines,  the  interior  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  with  such  books  and  pictures  as  our 
means  will  allow,  flowers  about  the  door  in 
summer  and  filling  the  rooms  with  beauty  and 
Iragrance  in  winter ;  these  all  bind  us  with  in- 
dissoluble ties  and  rest  us  when  weary  in  body 
and  spirit.  To  each  and  all  in  this  sacred 
atmosphere  of  home  is  allotted  a  duty.  No 
one  can  fail  in  the  performance  of  the  part 
assigned  without  a  jar  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  whole. 

We  must  remember,  and  impress  it  upon 
our  children  by  practice  as  well  as  by  instruc- 
tion, that  "  domestic  politeness  is  the  strong- 
hold of  domestic  happiness ;"  that  because  we 
are  farmers  we  are  none  the  less  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  that  culture  and  refinement  and 
consideration  for  age  and  sex  are  compatible 
with  the  most  sturdy  industry  and  with  an 
humble  abode.  We  must  endeavor  always 
to  "  look  upon  the  bright  side,"  remembering 
the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  whatever 
befals  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is 
useless  and  foolish  and  perhaps  simple  to  be 
gloomy." 

If  we  surround  our  children  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  cheerful  industry  and  intelligence; 
if  we  sympathize  with  them  in  their  pleasures 
and  respect  their  feelings,  while  holding  them 
to  a  responsibility  for  their  portion  of  duty, 
we  will  find  that  they  turn  to  the  old  home- 
stead as  the  abode  of  their  most  lasting  and 
most  satisfying  pleasures  ;  that  we  have  done 
much,  very  much,  towards  })reserving  them 
from  temptations,  and  inducing  them  to  love 
a  country  life.  Husbands,  fathers  and  broth- 
ers, by  never  failing  in  those  gentle  courtesies 
so  grateful  to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  by 
lightening  their  labors  as  far  as  conveniences 
and  improved  appliances  will  allow,  by  see- 
ing that  they  have  an  occasional  change  from 
what  in  time  will  become  monotonous  to  the 
most  cheerful  spirit,  the  routine  of  daily  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  same  scene,  if  it  is  only 
by  a  walk  in  the  woods,  or  look  at  the  stock 
or  the  latest  improvements  on  the  farm,  or  a 
short  drive ;  by  such  sympathetic  attention 
and  by  gatherings  such  as  this  you  preserve 
the  bloom  and  the  happy  smile  upon  faces 
most  dear  to  you.  Mothers,  and  sisters 
and  wives,  by  giving  some  thought  in  the 
midst  of  your  busy  hours  to  the  happiness  as 
well  as  the  material  comfort  of  those  around 
you,  by  entering  into  these  joyous  scenes  with 
zest  and  spirit,  you  will  find  your  magnetism 
sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  us  with  ever 
renewed  delight  to  the  quiet  precincts  of  home. 


By  such  means  our  lives, 

"  Tho'  far  from  the  maddening  crowd's  ignoblt 

strife,"  jgt: 

will  glide  peacefully,  usefully  and  happily  JJ^^ 
away.  ^  '^j^'^ 

Friends  and  fellow  farmers,  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  have  seemed  somewhat  too< 
didactic  in  discussing  my  theme.    I  am  con- 
scions  of  needing  much  of  the  advice  here- 
given  to  others.  My  remarks  have  no  special 
application  to  any  one  section,  but  are  the 
results  of  limited  observation  in  looking  over 
the  broad  field  that  is  the  scene  of  our  life  „| 
and  labors.    The  American  farmer  has  a 
bright  future  before  him,  if  true  to  himself  Jj^j 
and  his  calling.    Each  added  year  advances 
him  to  a  higher  plane.   It  is  the  duty  as  well  «^ 
as  the  privilege  of  every  one  to  aid  in  this 
progress  by  precept  and  example,  and  to 
assist  especially  in  placing  Maryland,  with  all 
her  advantages,  loved  and  honored  as  she  is  | 
by  her  sons  and  daughters,  in  the  rank  she  L 
should  occupy  among  her  sister  States.  L 

He  whose  faith  is  established  upon  spir-  jj, 
itual  realities,  instead  of  theological  proposi-  " 
tions,  need  not  fear  that  his  foundation  will  tl 
be  shaken  by  the  conclusions  of  science,  or  i 
the  results  of  Biblical  criticism.  gi 

From  the  British  Friend.  ' 
THE  CRADLE. 

,T 

"  The  cradle  !"  exclaims  the  reader  ;  "  that  ^ 
is  a  strange  subject  to  write  on.  Pray,  what 
about  it  ?"  A  great  deal.  The  cradle  is  a  j 
most  important  institution.  It  means  much 
to  married  folk.  When  first  it  is  introduced  , 
into  a  house,  how  popular  it  is !  Its  contents 
are  the  theme  of  almost  endless  talk.  "  A  ]^ 
little  child  shall  lead  them."  That  is  fulfilled  j, 
in  most  households.  The  small  new-comer  j 
"  leads  "  the  whole  family.  "  Baby  "  is  the  ^ 
grand  consideration.  It  makes  home  different  j 
indeed  from  what  it  was — brighter  and  better  j, 
than  before.  Eve  named  her  first-born  Cain,.  ^ 
which  means  a  possession  or  treasure.  It  was  g 
mother-like  to  do  so.  "  Children  are  an  heri-  ; 
tage  of  the  Lord,"  said  a  certain  father ;  so  ] 
they  are ;  for  as  inheritances  are  generally  j 
valuable,  children  are  also.  "A  child  is  \ 
born,  and  the  first  child  born  in  a  family — it  , 
is  wonderful !  Its  eyes  are  wonderful,  its  nose  , 
is  wonderful,  its  mouth  is  wonderful !  It  ! 
grows  more  and  more  wonderful  up  to  the 
first  tooth,  which  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  I  , 
Its  hands  are  wonderful,  and  its  feet  are  past  , 
all  admiration  !  Its  first  step  is  wonderful  I  \ 
and  its  first  word — the  nurse,  the  servants,  ; 
and  all  the  neighbors  must  know  it,  and  it  is 
chronicled  and  remembered." 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  have 
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ot  a  thing  we  know  what  to  do  with  it.  If 
lolomon  could  say,  "  He  that  getteth  a  wife 
;etteth  a  good  thing,"  we  may  with  equal 
ruth  say,  *'  He  that  getteth  a  child  getteth  a 
^ood  thing."  But  many  do  not  seem  to  know 
?hat  to  do  with  the  "  good  thing."  The  best 
f  us  find  that  it  is  uncommonly  hard  work, 
^ot  a  few  appear  to  let  the  "  olive  branches  " 
^row  up  anyhow,  without  proper  pruning, 
oil,  air,  and  water. 

We  must  ourselves  be  what  we  want  our  little 
nes  to  be.  There  is  a  term  repeatedly  used 
>y  them  which  is  both  amusing  and  solemn, 
'Let  us  play  at  "  so  and  so.  Ah  !  they  are 
)layers,  actors,  mimics.  The  little  man  apes 
he  big  man.  Nowhere  do  we  see  such  imita- 
ion  as  in  the  nursery.  In  our  Lord's  day 
f  children  sitting  in  the  markets"  *  "piped"  and 
'  danced,"  "  mourned  "  and  "  lamented,"  and 
hey  do  so  now.  Weddings,  funerals,  parties, 
)reachings,  none  of  them  are  forgotten.  The 
ooks  and  words,  gestures  and  actions,  of  mo- 
her  and  father,  are  reproduced  in  the  boy 
md  the  girl.  "  What  will  you  take,  sir  ?" 
aid  a  waiter  to  a  youth  who  sat  by  his  father's 
ide  at  a  public  dinner.  Mark  the  answer : — 
'  I'll  take  what  father  takes."  In  more  cases 
han  one  boys  "take  what  father  takes." 
There  is  no  help  for  it.  Imitation  is  a  law  of 
>ur  nature.  Therefore,  God  help  us  to  be 
jood  ;  for  if  we  are  not,  they  will  not  be. 

We  would  next  put  in  a  plea  for  patience. 
There  is  no  good  to  be  done  without  it.  "  The 
vorld  is  his  who  has  patience."  As  much 
nay  be  affirmed  of  the  juvenile  world.  An 
Emperor  of  China  once  discovered  a  large 
'amily  composed  of  wives,  children,  grand- 
jhildren,  and  servants,  dwelling  under  one 
•oof.  All  was  harmony  and  afiection.  When 
le  asked  the  head  of  the  household  how  he 
secured  this  peace,  he  replied — "  Patience, 
Patience."  Children  are  often  thoughtless 
md  wayward.  They  disobey .  Self-will  soon 
displays  itself.  Now  and  then  there  is  a 
miniature  volcanic  eruption  of  passion.  Some 
are  excessively  dull.  If  we  are  to  cure  them 
of  these  distempers,  we  must  be  long-suffer- 
ing. Chastisement  is  necessary,  we  know. 
It  is  necessary  to  punish.  Nevertheless  sever- 
ity must  be  avoided.  "A  good  slap  "  may 
have  a  bad  effect.  Downright  flogging  " 
may  prevent  upright  conduct.  Setting  tasks, 
putting  in  corners,  sending  up  stairs,  will  not 
do  half  so  much  as  affectionate  forbearance. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  a  show  of 
authority.  It  should  be  felt  rather  than  dis- 
played. When  little  ones  were  brought  to 
Christ,  He  "put  His  hands  on  them."  and 
blessed  them. 

That  act  of  our  Lord's  reminds  us  of  an- 
other duty.  While  we  do  all  that  in  us  lies 
£or  our  children,  let  us  remember  that  they 


are  God's  children  also.  We  may  be  sure 
that  He  loves  them,  and  will  hear  us  when 
we  commend  them  to  Him.  We  should  pray 
on  their  behalf.    If  it  is  correct  that 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of," 

it  is  emphatically  true  that  more  is  wrought 
by  it  than  the  family  dreams  of.  Every 
Christian  may  be  called  Samuel,  "  asked  of 
God  ;"  and  how  many  have  been  "  asked  " 
by  their  parents  !  Could  the  history  of  the 
Church  be  fully  known,  we  should  find  it  to 
be  an  eloquent  proof  of  the  power  of  family 
prayer.  "  When  I  was  a  little  boy,"  said  a 
good  man,  "  my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel 
beside  her,  and  place  her  hand  upon  my  head 
while  she  prayed.  Ere  I  was  old  enough  to 
know  her  worth,  she  died,  and  I  was  left  too 
much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like  others,  I 
was  inclined  to  evil  passions,  but  often  felt 
myself  checked,  and,  as  it  were,  drawn  back, 
by  a  soft  hand  upon  my  head.  When  a 
young  man,  I  travelled  in  foreign  lands,  and 
was  exposed  to  many  temptations.  But  when 
I  would  have  yielded,  that  same  hand  was 
upon  my  head,  and  I  was  saved.  I  seemed 
to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  the  days  of  infancy ; 
and  sometimes  there  came  with  it  a  solemn 
voice,  saying,  '  Do  not  this  great  wickedness, 
and  sin  against  God.'  " 

We  conclude  as  we  began,  by  ^'  magnify- 
ing "  the  cradle.  Its  importance  cannot  be 
over-rated.  Take  due  care  of  it,  and  what 
blessings  will  be  conferred  on  mankind ! 
Make  the  cradle  right,  and  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  the  shop,  the  office,  the  field,  will, 
in  due  course,  be  right  also.  Bring  the  young 
fully  under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  the 
whole  world  will  be  benefited. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUGGESTION. 

In  answering  the  query  regarding  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline, many  Friends  have  expressed  a  deep 
concern  because  of  the  absence  of  the  younger 
members.  Now,  with  the  men,  this  absence 
is  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  employed  by  persons  not  in 
membership  with  Friends,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  leave  of  absence  during  the 
best  business  hours  of  the  day.  This  fact 
has  been  presented  to  the  minds  of  Friends 
in  England  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  London, 
meetings  are  held  in  the  evening,  generally 
once  in  the  week,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  mid  day  sitting.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  tried  in 
Philadelphia,  perhaps  with  good  results. 
Last  Fourth- day  it  was  ray  privilege  to  be 
present  at  an  evening  meeting,  and  it  was 
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gratifying  to  see  that  the  young  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  and 
were  present  in  respectable  numbers,  though 
a  Friend  said  it  was  not  as  large  a  meeting 
as  usual.  These  meetings  are  held  under 
care  of  a  committee,  the  members  of  which 
nearly  all  attend.  I  hope  our  Friends  will 
be  able  to  adopt  similar  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  our  young  men.  S.  R.  R. 

London^  Eng.,  Nirdh  mo.  28th,  ISH. 


What  will  people  say  ?  This  question 
makes  the  mind  homeless.  Do  right  and  fear 
no  one ;  thou  mayest  be  sure  that  with  all 
thy  consideration  for  the  world  thou  wilt 
never  satisfy  the  world.  But  if  thou  goest 
straight  forward  on  thy  way,  not  concerning 
thyself  with  the  friendly  or  unfriendly  glances 
of  inen,  then  thou  hast  conquered  the  world, 
and  it  is  subject  to  thee.  By  heeding  the 
question,  "  What  will  people  say  ?"  thou 
becomest  subject  to  the  world. — Auerbach. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  OTOE  INDIANS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  held  Tenth  month  7th,  1874, 
information  was  received  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  Agent,  J.  W.  Greist,  fifty  families  of 
the  Otoe  and  Missourias  had  left  the  reser- 
vation, without  leave,  on  their  hitherto  cus- 
tomary winter  hunt. 

The  extreme  poverty  and  destitution  which 
has  induced  these  Indians  to  try  the  hunt 
again  at  the  present  time  is  not  consequent 
on  imprudence,  carelessness,  wilfulness,  or 
the  desire  for  change.  It  is  the  result  of 
circumstances  mostly  unavoidable.  For  two 
seasons  past  they  were  unable  to  find  buffalo 
in  sufiicient  numbers  to  suply  their  wants. 
Last  winter  they  were  sent  for  and  brought 
home  in  a  very  suffering  condition.  It  was 
believed  to  be  best  to  restrict  them  from 
leaving  their  reservation  ;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  attention  and  labors  to  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  pursuits,  it  was  ordered 
that  their  annuity  should  not  be  paid  as 
hitherto  to  the  tribe  pro-rata,  but  to  those 
only  who  labored,  for  work  done.  The  un- 
fortunate experience  of  two  consecutive  years 
in  their  winter  hunt  had  undoubtedly  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  these  eminently  conserva- 
tive remnants  of  two  once  powerful  tribes. 
They  acknowledged  their  convincement  that 
"  the  white  man's  ways  were  best,"  and 
most  of  them  not  only  expressed  their  reso- 
lution to  abide  by  it,  but  applied  for  work, 
and  when  engaged,  labored  dilligently.  More 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  garden  truck  were 
planted  by  and  for  them  than  ever  before ; 
they  felled  trees,  assisted  in  sawing  boards, 
getting   out  posts,   making    fence,  break- 


ing prairie,  and  putting  their  houses,  where 
they  could,  in  better  order.  In  fact,  under 
existing  circumstances,  there  was  not  work 
of  suitable  kinds  suflEicient  for  the  applicants. 
To  the  conservative  Indian  the  buffalo  is 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that,  their  moccasins  wore  out,  without 
skins  to  renew  them,  without  their  usual 
supply  of  money  to  buy  blankets,  without 
robes  for  their  beds,  or  new  covering  for  their 
tents,  their  vegetable  food  destroyed,  as  yet 
no  herds  or  poultry,  and  a  scarcity  of  small 
game,  that  in  another  effort  for  buffalo  they 
saw  their  only  living  hope.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  explain  yet  further  their 
present  situation,  and  we  may,  from  these 
expositions,  infer  their  wants. 

Agent  J.  W.  Greist  wrote,  Eighth  month 
28th  :  "  Believing  a  short  account  from  me 
concerning  the  condition  of  things  at  thi& 
Agency  would  not  be  without  interest,  I  will 
endeavor  to  send  one,  though  I  regret  that  it 
cannot  be  as  encouraging  in  some  respects- as 
I  should  like.  Yet,  as  our  present  discourage- 
ments come  through  channels  that  were  not  in 
human  wisdom  to  control,  by  endeavoring  tO' 
rely  on  that  power  for  direction,  which  errs 
not,  I  still  trust  that  a  way  will  open  for  us 
to  get  along.  Our  summer  crops  had  been- 
well  cultivated  generally,  and  up  to  the  24th. 
of  last  month  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
yield.  On  the  24th  and  25th,  Ave  had  ex- 
tremely warm  winds  from  the  South,  the  mer- 
cury up  to  112°  in  the  shade,  and  at  8  P.M. 
at  108°.  The  ground  being  very  dry,  these 
hot  winds  affected  vegetation  greatly,  es- 
pecially on  the  high  prairies.  That  night 
we  had  a  severe  storm,  though  but  little  rain, 
and  next  morning  the  mercury  was  down  to 
70°,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  east.  To- 
wards evening  I  noticed  something  descend- 
ing to  the  earth  somewhat  resembling  the- 
falling  of  large  snow-flakes.  These,  I  soon 
found,  were  the  migratory  grasshoppers,  they 
continued  coming  for  several  days,  and  re- 
mained over  two  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  had  eaten  up  nearly  all  that  was 
palatable  to  them.  They  stripped  our  corn 
of  its  leaves  and  tops,  and  many  of  the  ears, 
partly  formed,  were  eaten  clean  to  the  cob,, 
rendering  the  crop  a  total  failure.  I  held  a. 
council,  by  request  of  the  Indians,  on  Fourth- 
day  last,  when  their  greatest  concern  seemed 
to  be,  to  know  what  they  were  to  do  for  food 
and  clothing  the  coming  winter.  Some- 
thought  they  must  surely  starve.  They  are- 
very  destitute  and  have  nothing  ahead  to  rely 
upon  except  the  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  will 
not  last  a  great  while.  Though  much  dis- 
couraged they  still  manifest  a  willingness  to 
work.  One  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  hay- 
have  been  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  Agency,. 
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rd  a  much  larger  quantity  than  usual  se- 
ired  for  themselves  in  view  of  spending  the 
inter  at  home." 

Matron  E.  M.  Kroser  writes  :  "  My  labors 
mongst  the  Indian  women  have  been  thank- 
illy  received.  A  few  who  liv^e  in  houses 
nd  have  stoves  now  bake  light  bread  with- 
ut  assistance,  and  many  more  in  the  wig- 
ams  make  light  salt-rising  bread,  baking  it 
Dutch  ovens,  with  coals  above  and  below, 
e  have  had  sewing  for  the  women  in  the 
hool  house  two  or  three  afternoons  in  the 
^eek.  The  work  is  cut  and  fitted  for  them 
nd  they  exhibit  a  commendable  industry 
nd  care  in  making  it  up.  We  need  hickory 
r  flannel  for  shirts  for  old  men  and  boys  ; 
resses  or  material  for  the  aged  women,  and 
rarm  skirts  for  the  little  children,  whose 
lothing  is  now  insufficient  for  the  season, 
lothers  gladly  embrace  the  offered  opportu- 
ity  to  sew  for  themselves,  husbands  and 
hildren,  and  many  quite  old  want  sewing  in 
rder  to  get  clothes." 

J.  W.  Greist  again  writes  :  "The  women 
,nd  school  girls  are  anxious  to  sew  and  make 
lothing.  They  could  make  the  most  that  is 
leeded,  but  as  they  can  be  accommodated 
^'ith  sewing  only  at  stated  periods  after  school 
lOurs,  and  the  tribe  generally  being  destitute 
f  clothing,  have  nothing  to  buy  blankets 
vith,  and  winter  rapidly  approaching,  there 
vill  not  be  time  to  supply  nearly  all  in  this 
jvay.  Any  kind  of  comfortable  clothing  that 
70U  may  send,  even  though  it  be  partly  worn, 
vill  be  very  acceptable  to  both  men  and 
vomen."  J. 


the  First-day  School  movement  was  never  so 
prosperous,  nor  was  there  ever  so  great  an 
interest  felt  by  teachers  and  scholars. 

Race  Street  reports  having  reopened  on  the 
4th  inst.  with  50  scholars,  being  an  increase 
over  last  year's  opening.  Green  Street  opened 
the  same  day,  with  40  scholars,  being  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  10  or  15.  West 
Philadelphia  opened  same  day  with  about 
40  scholars,  being  a  slight  increase.  Ger- 
mantown  with  30  scholars,  showing  some  in- 
crease ;  and  Girard  Avenue  reopened  on  the 
same  day  with  121  scholars  and  10  teacher?, 
being  an  increase  of  40  over  the  opening  of 
last  year ;  this  school  also  reported  an  in- 
crease of  interest  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

An  essay,  entitled  "  Hints  for  First-day 
School  Teachers  in  Conducting  their  Classes," 
was  read,  an:!  elicited  very  interesting  re- 
marks from  many  of  our  members,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  the  recommendation  therein 
contained  will  be  of  benefit  to  many  of  us. 

After  a  very  interesting  meeting  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  most  interesting,  I  think,  of 
any  we  have  held,  we  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Germantown  Meeting-house,  on  Sixth- day 
evening:,  Eleventh  month  13th,  at  71  P.  M. 

H. 


I  THANK  my  Heavenly  Father  for  every 
manifestation  of  human  love  I  thank  Him 
for  all  experiences,  be  they  sweet  or  bitter, 
which  help  me  to  forgive  all  things,  and  to 
enfold  the  whole  world  with  a  blessing. 


Whatever  bustlings  and  trouble,  tumults 
md  outrages,  quarrels  and  strife  arise  in  the 
world,  keep  out  of  them  all  ;  concern  not 
yourselves  with  them  ;  but  keep  in  the  Lord's 
power,  and  peaceable  truth,  that  is  over  all 
5uch  things;  in  which  power  ye  seek  the 
peace  and  good  of  all  men. —  George  Fox. 


'SCRAPS 


FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA    FIRST-DAY   SCHOOL  UNION. 

Thinking  your  readers  might  be  interested, 
I  send  a  brief  report  of  the  meeting  of  this 
organization,  which  was  held  at  Green  Street 
Meeting-house,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  9th 
inst. 

It  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  held  in  that  house,  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  it  was  the  largest  we  have  had  since 
the  union  was  formed—there  being  about  80 
persons  present. 

Interesting  "written  reports  were  received 
from  Haverford,  Schuylkill  and  Girard  Ave- 
nue, and  verbal  reports  from  Eace  Street, 
Green  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  and  Ger- 
mantown, from  all  of  which  it  appears  that 


Thou  art  often  brought  very  near  in  feel- 
ing, and  I  have  the  comforting  evidence  that 
we  are  dear  to  each  other,  and  both  endeavor- 
ing to  fulfil  our  duties,  though  we  are,  in  the 
outward   relation,   treading  very  dififerent 
paths  ;  thou  in  the  shelter  of  thy  own  lovely 
home,  not  far  from  thy  meeting  house,  where, 
with  the  little  band  of  worshippers,  you  at 
times  gather  into  that  condition  where  prayer 
is  wont  to  be  made,  and  in  which  that  wor- 
ship, which  is  in  spirit  and  iu  truth  can  be 
performed.    In  this  condition  the  spiritual 
life  is  strengthened,  and  all  our  powers  so  re- 
freshed that  we  can  take  fresh  courage  and 
go  on  our  way  rejoicing.    While  this  has 
been  thy  allotment,  mine  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent.   In  accordance  with  what  has  ap- 
peared to  be  my  duty,  I  have,  during  the 
past  month,  not  been  within  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  gatherings  of  our  people,  and  yet  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  our  Father's  children, 
who  worship  Him  in  other  forms.    What  a 
blessed  privilege  to  be  able  to  feel  the  truth 
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of  the  declaration  "  out  of  every  nation, 
kindred,  tongue  and  people,  they  who  fear 
God  and  work  righteousness  are  accepted 
with  Him,"  irrespective  of  the  name  or  form 
through  which  the  heart's  offering  is  made ! 
And  surely  we  believe  that  in  the  universality 
of  oar  Father's  love,  His  light  beams  into 
our  different  paths  so  that  we  may  each  pur- 
sue our  way  without  stumbling. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  beauties  and  refresh- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  Lake  country,  and  are 
now  having  lovely  drives  among  the  hills  in 
another  locality,  but  our  thoughts  often  re- 
vert to  our  bereaved  friend  ,  from  whom  I 

am  glad  to  hear.  I  recognize  in  her  a  strong 
religious  feeling,  and  I  believe  she  knows 
where  to  fiod  the  "  Friend  whosticketh  closer 
than  brother,"  or  even  husband.  Without 
His  supporting  arm,  we  could  not  be  sus- 
tained when  the  waves  and  the  billows  of  af- 
fliction are  passing  over  us. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  24,  1874. 

Commercial  Integrity. — The  elements 
that  make  up  what  we  term  integrity  of  char- 
acter, have  doubtless  always  been  the  same 
in  kind  that  we  now  find  them  ;  and  since  the 
first  transaction,  by  which  one  party  ex- 
changed a  surplus  for  that  of  another,  there 
has  been  the  same  desire  to  make,  individ- 
ually, a  good  bargain.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  test  of  a  man  than  is  to  bs  found  in 
his  manner  of  dealing  ;  if  he  is  fair  and  square 
towards  others,  equally  with  himself,  he  can 
safely  be  trusted  for  an  honest  man. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  always  best  to 
be  honest.  The  worldly  man,  living  only  in 
the  present,  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  deal 
fairly,  and  the  Christian,  having  a  "  hope  of 
the  world  to  come,"  acknowledges  that  hope 
to  be  a  twofold  incentive  to  faithfulness  in 
this  matter. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  through  the  disci- 
plinary care  exercised  over  its  members,  has 
always  maintained  an  honorable  record  in 
business  transactions.  It  stands  to  the  credit 
of  multitudes  of  its  members  engaged  in  com- 
mercial business,  that  rather  than  violate  a 
conscientious  scruple,  they  refuse  to  sell  or 
buy  where  large  returns  are  sure  to  repay  the 
effort. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church; 


yet  there  is  a  liberty  in  most  of  these  to  take 
advantage  of  bankrupt  laws,  and  the  various 
devices  by  which  men  compromise  with  their 
creditors  and  their  consciences,  that  is  not 
permitted  among  Friends.  And  this  liberty 
is  not  confined  to  those  cases  where  business 
men  find  their  affairs  so  involved  as  to  make 
a  failure  unavoidable.  Combinations  are 
entered  into,  by  which  the  control  of  the  mar- 
ket in  a  certain  staple  is  obtained,  or  a  cap- 
italist buys  up,  at  low  figures,  some  leading 
article  of  consumption,  and,  fixing  his  own 
price,  leaves  no  alternative  to  the  consumer. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  any  commodity  lies 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  life — its 
fictitious  value  is  regulated  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

The  grains  and  grasses  constitute  the  essen- 
tial food  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals, 
and  are  the  basis  of  national  prosperity ;  next 
to  these,  and  scarcely  inferior,  are  the  staples 
from  which  are  fabricated  the  necessary  art- 
icles of  clothing. 

That  these  things,  upon  which  the  lives  of 
man  and  the  creatures  that  serve  him  are  so 
entirely  dependent,  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
within  the  range  of  speculation  and  fictitious 
values,  is  a  blot  upon  our  present  civilization, 
and  the  "  bill  of  rights,"  so  unwillingly  wrung 
from  tyranny  and  oppression,  is  made  a  parch- 
ment filsehood.  The  king  or  his  baron  no 
longer  grinds  the  face  of  the  poor,  but  capital 
sits  upon  the  throne,  and  wields  a  sceptre  that 
is  widening  the  gulf  between  the  man  who 
buys  and  him  who  sells,  and  bringing  about 
a  condition  of  society  that  tends  to  make  the 
possession  of  wealth  the  basis  of  standing  in 
the  social  circle. 

What  better  is  the  working-man's  family, 
now  that  the  lightning  flash  of  the  telegraph 
pries  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  reveal- 
ing here,  a  scarcity,  and  there,  a  correspond- 
ing excess,  ample  to  supply  the  lack?  The 
fires  of  the  locomotive  and  the  steamship  that 
stand  ready  to  obey  the  summons  to  hasten 
with  food  and  clothing  for  the  needy,  are  left 
unlighted,  because,  in  the  greed  for  wealth, 
those  who  control  the  surplus  hold  back  from 
their  hungry  brethren. 

The  "  corners  "  by  which  all  this  plenty  is 
withheld,  may  turn  in  worldly  prosperity  to 
those  who  make  them,  but  the  eternal  law  of 
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compensation,  which  declares  that  *'  Whoso 
btoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he 
also  shall  cry  himself,  and  shall  not  be  heard," 
mil  bring  all  balances  even  in  the  genera- 
Itions  that  succeed,  though  this  over-reaching 
quite  as  often  reacts  upon  the  speculators 
themselves  and  the  coveted  wealth  that  seemed 
to  be  so  nearly  within  grasp,  suddenly  ends 
in  a  glittering  bubble. 

It  is  not  denied  that  these  are  called  legit- 
imate transactions,  and  men  are  counted 
honorable  who  engage  in  them.  The  seller 
has  a  right  to  all  he  can  command  for  the 
article  he  offers  in  the  market ;  if  he  has  be- 
stowed greater  care  in  producing. than  has  his 
neighbor,  he  ought  to  receive  a  corresponding 
(reward  :  but  these  things  should  be  left  to 
competition,  with  no  fears  for  the  result,  for 
buyer  and  seller  are  then  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  all  can  get  just  what  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for. 

Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  see?  Combi- 
nations to  put  up  the  price  of  grain,  to  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  reaping  his  propor- 
tion of  interest  in  an  abundant  harvest ;  to 
put  the  surplus  that,  through  liberal  showers 
and  unhought  sunshine,  the  earth  has  brought 
to  maturity,  into  the  hands  of  a  few  who  have 
the  capital  that  controls. 

This,  certainly,  was  not  the  intention  of  Him 
who  causeth  "grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man." 

Then,  there  is  the  merchant  prince,  who 
buys  up  a  certain  staple,  and  so  commands 
the  market  that  the  laboring  man,  who  wants 
a  yard  of  the  stuff,  cannot  get  it  except  at 
the  forced  value  which  the  controlling  power 
fixes.  These,  too,  are  counted  honorable  men. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
young  men,  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
engaged  as  clerks  and  salesmen  among  these 
traders,  who  have  their  consciences  often  so 
sorely  straightened  that  the  principles  of 
strict  integrity,  which  our  profession  calls  for, 
can  scarcely  be  maintained  for  the  pressure 
that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  it  becomes 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 

The  query  arises,  Does  not  the  Society  owe 
some  care  and  oversight  to  these  tempted  and 
exercised  members  ?  In  our  cities  and  larger 
towns,  are  there  not  enough  Friends  engaged 


in  business,  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  noble 
testimonies  we  profess  exerting  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  community,  and  who  could 
take  this  matter  in  hand  ?  A  few  words  of 
encouragement  might  be  the  saving  of  many, 
and,  in  the  end,  help  to  bring  the  tricks  and 
shams  of  trade  into  merited  disgrace. 

There  is  need  of  more  enlightenment  as  to 
what  are  honest  commercial  transactions,  and 
there  needs,  too,  a  calling  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged therein,  back  to  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  fair  and  equitable  dealing. 

Let  the  mercantile  community,  in  which 
there  yet  remain  honorable  examples  of  un- 
sullied integrity  sufficient  to  put  down  all 
these  questionable  practices — let  these  class 
the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer,  who  would 
sell  an  inferior  article  for  the  best,  knowing 
all  the  while  he  was  deceiving  his  customer, 
with  the  thief,  that  puts  his  hand  by  stealth 
into  his  neighbor's  purse,  or  robs  his  store 
under  covei  of  darkness — let  them  count  in 
the  same  category  the  speculators  in  "  bread- 
stuffs  "  and  in  "  stocks,"  and  all  that  numer- 
ous class  who  live  and  grow  rich  upon  the 
misery  and  ruin  of  others — let  a  man's  worth 
be  calculated  from  what  he  is,  rather  than 
what  he  possesses,  and  all  these  evils  that 
have  assumed  such  giant  proportions,  will  in 
due  time,  find  their  true  level.  Our  com- 
mercial community  owe  it  to  themselves,  to 
theip  country,  and  to  posterity,  to  place  the 
business  transactions  of  the  nation  on  a  solid 
and  honest  basis.  They  owe  it,  too,  to  that 
law  which  is  paramount  to  all  human  legis- 
lation, iht  law  of  life,  written  with  the  Di- 
vine finger  upon  the  heart  of  every  intelligent 
being,  to  be  true  to  its  requirings,  and  acquit 
themselves  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold 
gifts  of  God. 

That  others  feel  and  deplore  the  lack  of 
commercial  integrity  so  apparent,  will  be  seen 
by  the  subjoined,  which  we  clip  from  the 
National  Baptist  : 

''It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  strong  teo- 
dency  now  towards  recklessness  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  business  com- 
munity is  being  vitiated  in  consequence  of  this. 
Cautiousness,  carefulness,  and  desire  to  abide  by 
the  golden  rule,  we  rejoice  to  know  are  true  of 
many  noble  men  who  throng  the  marts  of  trade.  We 
do  not  intend,  therefore,  a  general  impeachment. 
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But,  granting  this,  there  is  an  adventurous  illegit- 
imate spirit  of  speculation,  in  which  cunning  is  sub- 
stituted for  caution,  sinful  selfishness  for  careful- 
ness, and  the  means  of  realizing  sanctified  by  the 
controlling  purpose  to  realize.  There  is  a  passion 
to  grow  rich  quicklj.  The  old,  steady,  honest 
method  is  not  popular,  and  therefore  principle,  right, 
honor  and  the  Christian  profession  are  all  sacrificed. 
This  desire  to  enlarge  profits  and  rapidlj  accumu- 
late gains,  prompts  not  a  few  to  do  many  times 
more  business  than  their  bona  fide  capital  or  what 
ought  to  be  the  amount  of  credit  they  asls  of  bank- 
ing institutions,  justifies.  They  'launch  out'  far- 
beyond  their  depth,  and  are  soon  completely 
swamped ;  they  haye  borrowed  money  wherever 
attainable,  and  often  not  only  bury  themselves,  but 
their  friends  aud  business  associates,  beneath  their 
ruin.  Such  recklessness  is  simply  criminal.  It  is 
doing  business  under  false  colors,  and  is  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.  It  deserves  the  ban 
of  honest  men,  the  severest  denunciations  of  the 
pulpit,  the  closest  examination  by  the  church,  and 
demands  the  penitent  confession  or  the  prompt  ex- 
cision of  the  member.  ...... 

"  How  many  are  perpetually  in  straits  because 
they  are  always  ahead  of  their  income  ;  and  hence, 
when  the  slightest  business  reverse  comes,  they  are 
in  trepidation,  and  not  unfrequently  they  go  down 
into  irretrievable  and  disgraceful  financial  ruin. 
But  what  is  the  difference  between  such  extrav- 
agance and  sin?  Not  that  a  man  has  not  the  right 
to  enjoy  all  things  that  God  has  given.  This  right 
he  has.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  go  beyond,  and 
defraud  another  in  order  that  he  may  live  in  style  ; 
he  has  no  right  to  place  himself,  for  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  his  personal  vanity,  in  such  circumstances 
as  will  peril  his  credit,  compromise  his  integrity, 
and,  in  the  end,  practically  defraud  his  creditors. 

"Into  such  failures  the  church  has  a  right  to 
look.  She  owes  it  to  herself,  to  the  cause  of  Jesus, 
and  to  the  conservation  of  the  moral  integrity  of 
the  business  community.  If  she  be  remiss,  she 
weakens  her  moral  power,  aids  in  undoing  the  hold 
of  correct  moral  principles  on  society,  and  jeopar- 
dizes the  interests  of  common  honesty.  Her  indif- 
ference or  silence  gives  sanction  to  the  wrong,  and 
must  inevitably  cause  men  to  lose  confidence  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  church  as  the  bulwark  of  public 
morals.  There  are  principles  of  right — moral  right 
— in  business  as  in  all  things  else.  And  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  law  that  must  control  the  action  of 
Christian  men  and  of  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
the  maxims  of  trade,  or  the  bankrupt  law  of  the 
nation,  or  the  compromise  necessity  may  extort  from 
creditors,  but  the  Word  of  God — the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ." 


If  there  is  a  past  in  which  men  have  done 
ill,  let  them  have  hope,  for  there  is  a  future 
in  which  they  may  do  well. 


MARRIED. 

BARTRAM— SMEDLEY.— On  the  30th  of  Ninth 
month,  with  the  approbation  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mordecai  T.  Bartram  to  Rebecca  G.  Smedley,  both 
of  Willistown,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

CARLE— WILLETS.— On  Fifth-day  the  15th  inst., 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  John  J.  Carle  to  Cornelia  P  ,  daughter  of 
Robert  R.  Willets,  all  of  New  York. 

SANDS— TITUS.— On  Third-day,  Tenth  month 
13th,  18*74,  at  the  residence  of  the  Bride's  mother, 
with  the  approbation  of  New  Yoik  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Daniel  C.  Sands  to  Martha  S.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  S.  Titus,  all  of  New  York. 


DIED. 

DORSEY.— On  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  at 
his  residence  in  Germantown,  William  Dorsey,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age ;  a  minister  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Race  St. 

HAMBLETON.— On  the  25th  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1874,  at  her  residence,  near  Ercildoun, 
Chester  County,  Pi.,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late 
Samuel  Hambleton,  on  her  82d  birth-day  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

HAYCOCK.— AtVillage  Green,  on  Fifth-day  even- 
ing, the  27th  of  Eighth  month,  Mary  P.,  wife  of 
Charles  Haycock,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  truly 
devoted  wife,  kind  to  the  poor  and  needy,  a  bright 
example  of  charity  and  simplicity. 

KOON. — At  his  residence  in  Victory,  on  the  9tb 
of  Fifth  month,  1874,  Cornelius  Koon,  aged  83 
years  ;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting. 

STOKES.— On  the  18th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1874, 
William  H.  Stokes,  in  his  34th  year  ;  a  member  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

TRUEBLOOD.— At  the  residence  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  near  Pendleton,  Indiana,  on  the  12th  of 
Eighth  month,  Narcissa  A.  Trueblood,  widow  of  the 
late  Warner  M.  Trueblood,  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age ;  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting, 
Washington  County,  Indiana.  She  set  a  bright  ex- 
ample to  her  children,  and  up  to  the  last  moments 
of  her  life  she  gave  encouraging  counsel  to  those 
around  her. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  SALZBURG  AND  BERCHTESGADEN. 
No.  19. 

But  our  plan  of  travel  urges  us  onward, 
and  on  Eighth  month  27th  we  take  leave  of 
this  beautiful  city,  turn  our  course  southward 
toward  the  picturesque  mountains  which  lie 
lofty  and  dim  in  the  distance,  aud  after  a  four 
hours'  drive  are  again  in  a  mountain  valley, 
1890  feet  above  the  sea,  and  again  in  the 
presence  of  perennial  snows.  We  are  in 
Berchtesgaden,  until  the  beginning  of  this 
present  century  the  seat  of  a  spiritual  prin- 
cipality of  small  extent.  It  is  a  remarkably 
neat  and  well  built  town,  delightfully  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  surrounded 
by  meadows  and  trees.    There  are  a  number 
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Df  hotels,  but  the  town  seems  almost  full  of 
visitors,  and  we  have  quite  a  search  to  find 
quarters.  Since  we  came  to  see  the  fine 
mountain  scenery,  we  choose  rooms  in  a  villa 
some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  village,  and 
so  look  down  on  the  town  and  all  its  comings 
and  goings ;  but,  from  our  balcony,  we  can 
also  see  the  lovely  rounded  valley  nest  in 
Iwhich  the  pretty  town  has  rested  these  many 
jenturies,  and  the  mountains  which  environ  it. 

Here  we  spent  a  real  rest  day,  Eighth 
OQonth  30th,  1874.    It  was  not  a  day  of  sight- 
seeing in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  of  quiet 
strolls  along  the  almost  level  pathway  which 
girdles  the  mountain,  of  letter  writing  to  be- 
oved  friends  afar  off,  and  of  pleasant  retro- 
spective thoughts  of  past  experiences,  and  of 
dim  dreams  of  the  future.    It  is  so  delightful 
lin  this  life  of  wandering  to  have  these  days 
jf  sabbath  rest  when  we  are  not  going  to  per- 
form any  feats  of  valor  or  hurry  off  anywhere, 
but  may  just  read,  write  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
if  the  world    without   feeling  conscience- 
tricken.    Along  the  path  which  ascends  the 
nountain  from  our  door  is  a  series  of  shrines, 
n  which  are  dread  representations,  in  sculp- 
ured  wood,  I  think,  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
blessed  founder  of  Christianity.    There  are 
five  of  these  little  temples,  each  of  which  has 
m  ornamental  door  of  open  iron  work  and  a 
ow  bench  in  front,  on  which  the  devotees 
kneel  and  repeat  the  formula  of  prayer,  re- 
gardless of  the  observation  of  the  loiterer. 
A.  little  peasant  woman,  dressed  in  her  holiday 
garb  and  carrying  a  large  basket,  is  passing 
from  shrine  to  shrine,  counting  her  beads 
and  murmuring  with^  low  earnestness  as  she 
kneels  at  each,  until  she  reaches  the  last  and 
largest,  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  which 
occupies  a  beautiful  elevated  site,  looking 
eastward  over  the  village.    It  is  a  massive 
stone  structure,  consisting  of  a  vaulted  roof 
of  masonry  supported  by  four  massive  col- 
umns of  solid  slone  thirty  feet  high.    It  is  of 
the  rugged  conglomerate  rock  of  this  country 
which  has  a  very  good  effect  in  architecture. 
The  bases  of  the  pillars  are  about  five  feet 
square,  and  they  look  substantial  enough  to 
endure  for  many  centuries  to  come.  The 
back  of  the  building  is  a  thick  wall,  curved 
outwards,  on  which  is  painted,  rudely  but 
effectively,  the  scene  around  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  crucifixion.    The  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  thunder  storm,  the  solemn  background  of 
mountains  which  seems  a  reflection  of  the 
ancient  hills  in  front,  the  warlike  array  of 
Roman  soldiers  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  that  is  thus  blindly 
rejecting  her  spiritual  deliverer.    In  front  of 
this  painting  the  terrible  scene  of  martyrdom 
is  represented  in  sculpture,  probably  wood,  but 
I  cannot  be  sure,  and  colored  in  tints  to  repre- 


sent the  human  body.  And  here  we  see,  as  I 
have  often  noted  before,  that  the  artist  is  rep- 
resenting the  perfect  and  sinless  One  according 
to  his  national  preference.  The  Christ  is  a  slen- 
der, dark-haired  Bavarian,  quite  like — even 
startlingly  like — one  who  sat  vis-d-vis  with  u& 
at  dinner  yesterday,  and  the  Marys  are  gentle 
blonds  of  the  German  type.  The  two  thieves 
are  swarthy  and  Jewish,  the  one  on  the  left 
despairing  and  defiant,  and  the  one  on  the 
right  making  his  appeal  at  this  last  dread 
hour  to  the  suffering  Jesus.  It  is  quite  effec- 
tive, and,  though  undoubtedly  rough  and 
somewhat  unartistic,  sufficiently  perfect  ta 
satisfy  the  simple  and  devout  Catholics  who 
bring  their  petitions  here  and  lay  them,  as 
they  conceive,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  As 
we  look,  the  little  peasant  has  finished  her 
morning  devotions,  has  satisfied  her  con- 
science, and  rising,  contented  and  happy,  gives 
us  a  cordial  and  smiling  salutation  and  trip& 
down  the  hill  with  her  basket.  Underneath 
the  rock-work  which  represents  the  hill  of 
Calvary  is  the  arched  tomb  of  Jesus  with  the 
watching  sentinels,  and  yet  lower  are  repre- 
sented the  sufferers  in  purgatorial  fires  wait- 
ing their  deliverance. 

A  pathway,  branching  off  near  the  chapel, 
across  a  green  field,  is  continuous  with  a 
gallery  built  along  the  steep,  rocky  mountain- 
side, which  leads  cut  into  another  green  path 
that  brings  us  to  a  point  on  the  mountain-side 
whence  we  have,  perhaps,  the  best  view  of  the 
valley  and.  mountain  of  Berchtesgaden.  Be- 
fore us  lies  the  King's  villa,  a  large,  plain 
building  or  collection  of  buildings,  no  finer 
nor  better,  except  for  situation,  than  many 
other  spacious  villas  in  this  fair  valley  of  the 
mountains.  The  pretty  town  is  reposing  in 
Sabbath-evening  peace  below,  the  impetuous- 
Aim  is  dashing  on,  fair  and  blue  as  the 
heavens,  that  it  cannot  pause  to  reflect,  and 
the  mountain  barrier  rises  gently,  with  green 
terraces,  up,  and  up,  and  up,  till  the  summits 
touch  and  seem  to  penetrate  the  clouds. 

Some  of  the  peaks,  the  most  distant,  are 
columnar,  and  seem  to  rise  abruptly  in  castel- 
lated forms,  others  are  smoothly  rounded  by 
the  ice-plane  which  prepared  the  earth  for  the 
habitation  of  man,  and  each  has  its  individ- 
ual tint,  as  they  stand  before  us,  in  the  dim 
distance,  in  the  middle  ground,  and  seemingly 
near  at  hand.  What  color-studies  for  the 
skilful  pencil  does  the  sunset-light  reveal  I 
But  by  far  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
mountain  in  this  sublime  panorama,  is  yonder 
divided  summit,  holding  an  ice-field  in  its 
vast  crater.  The  peaks  are  called  the  Grosse 
and  Kleine  (greater  and  lesser)  Watzman. 
It  looks  as  though,  through  the  vast  dome  of 
the  mountain,  in  another  stage  of  its  exis- 
tence, some  giant  force  of  the  primeval  times 
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had  dashed  in  fury,  leaving  a  cavernous  and 
jagged  crater  (they  call  it  here  a  saddle-back) 
to  hold  the  snows  of  many  winters,  and  to 
reflect  the  sunbeams  back  to  the  glorious 
heavens  forevermore.  But  no,  there  is  no 
forevermore  to  anything  of  earth  !  The  snow 
on  the  saddle-back  will  melt,  and  the  sentinel 
peaks  will  crumble  and  make  soil  in  fertile 
valleys.  The  mountains  will  be  brought  low, 
and  the  valleys  will  be  exalted,  all  in  due 
season.  Who  can  doubt  it?  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  beneficent  workings  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God,  as  we  gaze  outward,  this  evening, 
over  this  most  fertile  valley  of  peaceful  habi- 
tations, those  stair-like  terraces,  forest-clad 
heights,  and  rocky  and  hoary  summits.  The 
late  King  Maximilian  loved  to  wander  along 
this  pathway,  and  we  are  told  that  his  widow 
still  comes  at  times  and  dwells  a  while  in  this 
delicious  place,  finding  comfort  doubtless 

"  In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

Memorial-tablets,  in  the  church  of  this 
place,  give  loving  acknowledgment  of  the 
favors  received  by  Berchtesgaden,  both  from 
King  Louis  and  from  his  father. 

The  next  morning,  we  devote  to  a  visit  to 
the  Salt-Mine  at  this  place.  The  entrance  to 
this  mine  is  down  by  the  river  (Aim),  at  the 
base  of  the  Saltzberg.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  preliminary  walk  of  about  a  mile,  which 
brings  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  mine.  Here 
we  are  ushered,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
applicants,  into  a  spacious  room,  where  we 
are  attired  in  miners'  costumes  over  our  other 
clothing.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  large,  thick, 
white  cotton  pantaloons,  a  black  blouse  with 
a  leathern  belt,  and  a  black  cloth  cap  trim- 
med Beaily  with  blue  braid.  After  we  had 
all  donned  our  unwonted  garments,  I  ven- 
tured to  glance  routid  at  my  fellow  adven- 
turers, and,  really,  they  looked  very  nice, 
something  like  extra  graceful  Turks,  I  should 
think.  The  gentlemen's  dress  was  coarser 
and  much  more  unsightly  every  way  than  that 
furnished  us,  and  they,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
seemed  to  feel  the  strangeness  of  the  situation. 
A  pretty  little  kitten  came  into  our  tiring- 
hall  while  we  waited,  and  seemed  to  like  our 
looks.  He  came  to  me  to  be  picked  up,  and 
then  nestled,  snug  and  contented,  in  my  arms. 
I  told  him  if  he  would  be  good  and  not 
scratch  I  would  take  him  into  the  salt-mine. 
Then  we  received  each  a  lantern  with  a  wax- 
candle  in  it,  and  were  marched  out  of  the 
building  in  single-file  to  enter  the  mysterious 
hole  in  the  mountain-side.  As  we  passed  out 
the  door,  a  large  hand,  belonging  to  a  smil- 
ing official,  grasped  my  Bavarian  kitten  with 
a  decided  "  nein  !  uein  !"  and  a  shake  of  his 
broad,  blond  head.     Everything   must  be 


quiet,  formal  and  orderly  in  this  monarchial 
land. 

And  so  we  enter,  single-file,  the  low  arch- 
way of  red  marble,  and  pass  from  the  bright 
August-sunshine  outside  to  what  would  be  the 
deepest  of  all  darkness,  but  for  the  lanterns 
which  light  our  feet.  We  are  walking  along 
a  railway,  it  seems,  and  in  the  dark  depths  be- 
fore us  is  a  thunderous  sound,  which  surely  in- 
dicates that  a  car  is  coming,  and  we  wonder 
silently  what  we  will  do  about  it.  But  here, 
just  in  time,  the  narrow  gallery  widens  into 
an  arched  chamber  of  sufficient  size  to  ac- 
commodate the  company  of  twenty,  who  turn 
aside  and  wait  a  moment  while  a  funny-look- 
ing wooden-horse  on  wheels  rushes  past,  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen  on  his  back.  Then  we 
go  onward,  and  onward,  a  distance  of  a  1100 
feet,  they  say,  into  the  mountain  before  we 
turn  out  of  a  straight  line,  and  pass  a  num- 
ber of  other  galleries  which  penetrate  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  branching  from  the  route  we 
were  traversing.  Then  we  are  directed  to 
look  back,  and  far  in  the  distance,  like  a 
star,  glimmers  the  entrance  to  the  light  of 
day.  Then  we  go  up  a  long  stairway — oh ! 
so  long  !  and  on,  and  on,  up  more  stairways, 
and  reach  a  great  cavern  where  miners 
have  hewn  out  the  salt,  and  blasted  away 
the  encumbering  strata  till  they  have  made  a 
chamber  large  enough  to  shelter  an  army. 
I  Beyond  is  a  lake  three  hundred  feet  long,  our 
conductor  tells  us,  and  five  feet  deep.  It  is 
dimly  illuminated  with  miners'  lamps  along 
its  borders,  and  we  are  seated  in  a  boat  and 
rowed  over  the  still,  ghastly  water.  Some  of 
the  strong  German  voices  rise  in  exultant 
song,  which  has  a  strangely  grand  effect  in 
this  strangely  grand  palace  of  salt,  where  men 
have  toiled  and  toiled  so  many  ages.  We 
land  and  press  on  through  galleries  of  pure 
salt,  sometimesyellow-tinted,  sometimes  white, 
and  through  other  chambers.  One  mode  of 
downward  progression  deserves  description, 
as  it  recalls  vividly  certain  experiences  of  the 
dim,  fabulous  days  of  childhood.  We  were 
obliged  to  slide  down  on  a  railway  of  two 
poles.  A  gentleman  took  the  first  seat  and 
slid  down  a  few  feet,  when  a  lady  was  directed 
to  take  the  next  seat,  then  a  gentleman,  then 
a  lady,  till  six  were  seated.  The  gentlemen 
were  furnished  with  a  leather  glove,  and 
steadied  themselves  by  a  rope  along  the  side, 
but  the  ladies  were  told  to  take  hold  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  men.  Then,  obedient  to  the 
force  of  gravity,  down  we  went,  laughing  and 
wondering,  and  were  lauded,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, all  uninjured,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
novel  railway.  And  so  we  go  onward  and 
onward  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  at  length 
we  reach  a  little  grotto,  in  which  lights  are 
burning  behind   different  colored  plates  of 
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alt,  and  a  fountain  sends  up  a  little  column  of 

Erine  in  front  of  the  ornamented  initial  of 
[ing  Louis.  We  stoop  and  taste  the  water, 
vhich  is  most  intense  in  its  saltness,  and  are 


(re 
■■:  we 


low  near  the  tramway  by  which  visitors  quit 
he  mine.    Here  a  long,  wooden  horse,  with 
iiloiidl  ^^^^^^'^  cushion,  awaits  us,  and  we  are  again 
eated,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  alternately, 
1^  lorseback  fashion,  and  released  from  the  in- 
luence  of  the  brake,  gravity  sets  us  in  rapid 
.'^^^^  notion.    The  exercise  of  walking  has  made 
'  he  coldness  of  the  mine  no  discomfort,  but 
^  -.low  the  chill  air  sweeps  by  in  a  perfect  blast, 
.      md  the  fur  suit  of  an  Esquimaux  would  be 
^  lot  too  much.    It  is  exhilarating,  when  we 
urn  into  the  straight  gallery  of  entrance  and 
lee  the  light  shine  more  and  more,  till,  at 
ength,  we  dart  out  exultant  into  the  noonday 
)nce  more.    I  felt  a  little  disappointed  that 
Ne  had  not  seen  the  mining  operations  actu- 
illy  going  on,  and  that  our  trip  did  not  in- 
3lude  a  visit  to  the  salt-works  where  the  rock- 
^     alt  is  manipulated,  and  converted  into  the 
[    salt  of  commerce ;  but  one  must  try  to  be 
^  Isatisfied  with  the  things  that  are  revealed. 


specimens  of  the  salt  rock,  neatly  arranged 
in  little  cubic  compartments  in  a  paper-box, 
are  for  sale  in  the  office,  and  are  of  interest 
to  the  chemist  and  mineralogist.    There  is 
/i^^y  a  considerable  variety  of  color,  and  some  is 
"^1^^  30  white  and  clear  as  to  be  apparently  chem- 
ically  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  or  nearly  so. 
V  }J  How  very  different  is  my  walk  back  to  my 
^  dwelling  place  on  the  moantain-side,  in  the 
'^'^^0  blazing  sunshine  of  mid-day,  from  the  cool 
"■^^  and  shadowy  descent  in  the  morning-hour, 
but  such  is  life.    Donkeys  are  an  approved 
means  of  getting  about  in  this  land,  but  I 
look  with  grave  distrust  on  these  little  beasts ; 
they  look  so  small  and  so  meek. 

The  next  day  is  very  perfect — pure,  trans- 
parent air,  and  clear  sky — and  we  think  the 
right  hour  has  come  for  a  visit  to  the  moun- 
tain lakes  which  lie  three  or  four  miles  south 
O/f  us,  cradled  among  the  rocks.  An  undu- 
lating carriage  road  on  the  hill-side  leads 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ache,  and  the 
larger  lake  is  soon  reached.  Here  it  is — 
a  dark  green  sheet  of  water,  six  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  miles  broad.  It  is  called 
Kiinigs-See,  or  Lake  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
is  accounted  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  environed  with  high  mountains 
that  rise  abruptly  from  its  pure  surface  to  the 
height  of  8,000  feet.  The  hour  is  fortunate, 
the  early  light  of  morning  is  just  gilding  the 
summits,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  the 
calm  mirror  which  is  soon  to  bear  us  on  its 
unruffled  face.  A  party  of  five  are  in  wait- 
ing, and  although  strangers,  are  glad,  if  for 
no  other  than  financial  reasons,  to  have  us 
join  their  company  for  the  boat  ride  to  the 


other  end  of  the  lake.  A  boat  of  ample  size 
is  allotted  us,  furnished  with  a  nice  little  roof 
in  the  middle  to  protect  us  from  the  too  fierce 
sunbeams,  or  the  sudden  showers.  We  are 
propelled  by  five  rowers,  three  men  and  two- 
women,  and  are  whirled  merrily  along  the 
beautiful  lake.  It  looks  like  our  own  Lake 
George,  but  the  mountains  are  much  loftier, 
and  some  of  them  are  flecked  with  snow,  and 
some  of  the  summits  are  of  the  curious  dolo- 
mite formation,  abrupt,  castellated,  with  tur- 
rets and  pinnacles,  looking  as  if  Titans  of 
the  fabulous  ages  had  chiseled  them  into 
form.  The  lake  winds,  and  we  do  not  see  far,, 
either  before  or  behind,  but  seem  shut  in  by 
the  lofty  mountain  barriers.  To  the  left  on 
a  promontory  stands  the  villa  of  Baron  Beust, 
and,  further  on,  we  pass  the  islet  of  St.  Jo- 
hann,  on  which  stands  a  little  open  chapel^ 
picturesque  and  elevated,  showing  a  doubtful 
semblance  of  the  saint  to  all  passers.  Our 
rowers  raise  their  hats  in  reverence  as  we  pass 
the  spot,  and  then  row  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  and  precipitous  Falkenstein  rock  on  the 
left,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  commem- 
orating the  wreck  of  a  boat  with  a  party  of 
pilgrims.  There  are  commemorative  tablets 
inserted  into  the  rocky  wall,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  party,  and  close 
at  hand  is  a  little  shrine  also  in  an  excava- 
tion in  the  firm  rocky  wall.  The  rowers  loiter 
a  little  that  we  may  get  the  extended  view  of 
the  lake  which  is  here  described,  and  see  in 
what  a  hopeless  place  the  pilgrims'  boat  went 
down.  Not  only  does  the  frowning  Falken- 
stein aflTord  no  foothold  to  the  swimmer  who 
might  seek  to  make  the  shore,  but  there  are 
no  salient  points  which  the  firmest  hand  could 
clasp.  There  was  no  deliverance,  even  for 
the  bravest. 

Our  guide-book  tells  us  that  at  some 
seasons  the  red  cliff"  on  the  other  side  is 
glorified  by  a  water-fall,  the  Konigsback, 
which  dashes  over  it  into  the  lake ;  but  it  is  dry 
to  day,  and  we  see  no  evidence,  even,  that  it 
is  ever  otherwise.  And  now  the  sun,  which 
had  begun  to  illuminate  the  dark,  deep  waters^ 
seems  to  touch  the  towering  cliflT,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  sets  behind  the  rising  dome  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  gray  morning  twilight 
is  renewed.  We  have  seen  the  sun  set  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  saw  him  rise  again  shortly  after 
in  undiminished  splendor,  and  send  down 
warm  and  welcome  beams  on  our  little  craft 
as  it  toiled  southward.  A  little  farther  and 
we  have  reached  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake, 
(676  feet)  and  the  rowers  rest  a  moment, 
while  one  of  them  takes  out  a  large  pistol  and 
fires  it  in  the  direction  of  the  western  cliff*. 
A  long  reverberation  is  the  result,  sounding 
not  unlike  a  thunder  peal.    He  fires  again 
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and  agaio,  in  rapid  succession,  till  we  might 
fancy  that  a  whole  army  of  riflemen  were  re- 
turning shot  for  shot  from  concealed  fast- 
nesses in  the  rocks.  Then  onward  again,  and 
we  pass  a  cavern  on  the  left  bank,  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  termed  the  Kuchler  Loch,  on 
account  of  being  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Kulch,  or  GoUing  waterfall,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Salz  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  the  eastward.  This  is  not  improb- 
able, as  the  rocks  are  fissured  and  honey- 
combed here,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Soon 
the  boat  stops  at  the  Wallner  Insel,  a  wooded 
promontory  an  the  east  bank.  We  clamber 
up  a  good  safe  pathway  a  few  minutes,  and 
stand  in  the  presence  of  two  little,  but  lofty 
waterfalls  dancing  down  into  a  rocky  ravine 
on  their  way  to  the  Konigs-See.  There  is  no  time 
to  linger.  We  only  say  "Hail  and  fare- 
well I"  There  are  so  many  greater  things 
in  this  rich  earth,  O,  pretty  and  jubilant  cat- 
aracts, that  we  can  spare  but  a  few  seconds  to 
you  in  your  rock  amphitheatre.  Then  once 
more  our  rowers  bend  to  their  oars,  and  on- 
ward and  onward  we  go,  till  at  length  we  are 
landed  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  lake  on  a 
rough,  rocky  pasture  called  the  Salet  Alp. 

Now,  they  tell  us,  we  must  walk  half  a 
mile  in  an  intensity  of  sunshine,  without  a 
single  tree  to  cast  a  comforting  shadow,  in 
order  to  reach  the  little  Ober-see  which  ter- 
minates the  valley.  It  seems  marvellous  that 
one  can  experience  such  blazing  heat  in  full 
view  of  eternal  snow,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2,000  feet,  but  the  imperative  Boedeker 
declares  that  a  visit  to  the  Ober-see  must  not 
be  omitted  on  any  pretence.  And  here  it 
is,  desolate,  lone,  wild,  bleak.  A  little 
green  lake — oh,  so  green — with  precipitous, 
barren  mountain  heights,  all  snow-flecked 
and  stern,  looking  down  into  its  pure  mirror. 
It  is  only  half  a  mile  long,  and,  at  its  end,  the 
ancient  hills  join  hands  in  an  iron  clasp,  and 
say  to  the  curious  wanderers,  Thus  far  may 
ye  come,  but  no  farther!"  It  is  an  inhospit- 
able place  at  mid-day,  under  a  blazing  sun, 
and  one  turns  away  blinded  from  its  bleak 
brilliance,  and  from  its  glaring  limestone 
precipices.  One  feels  as  well  as  sees  the  sig 
nificance  and  power  of  the  prophet's  words, 
when  he  foretold  comfort  and  deliverance  to 
Israel ;  that  one  should  come  to  reign  who 
should  be  ''as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind, 
and  a  covert  from  the  tempest;  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place  ;  as  the  shadoiv  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.'' 

We  willingly  return  to  our  little  boat  with 
its  friendly  awning,  and  most  willingly  push 
out  into  the  cool,  shadowy  Konigs-See.  In 
returning,  we  land  at  the  green  promontory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  where  is  a  royal  hunting 
chateau,  which  seems  now  to  be  used  as  a 


restaurant.    There  are  no  royal  people  her< 
now,  only  caterers,  who  are  quite  ready,  for  j  »\'^ 
consideration,  to  furnish  a  dinner  in  a  grassj  b?!- 
pavilion.     But  it  seems  better  to  wandeii 
round  a  little  and  look  into  the  tawdry,  im;si  ■ 
age-crowded   chapel   of   St.   Bartholomew]  itf- 
which  is  yet  decorated  with  the  wreaths  anc  h-'- 
faded  festoons  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Bar-,  siit- 
tholomew,  which  was  celebrated  a  week  ago  i  spa: - 
We  are  told  that  numerous  pilgrims  are  at-  en 
tracted  here  at  this  time  (Eighth  month  24th)  i  mtri 
and  that  the  surrounding  heights  are  then  to  u: 
lighted  up  at  night  with  bon  fires.  This  must  joii^ 
be  a  striking  sight  on  the  lonely  Konigs  See.  yenij, 

Again  we  are  on  our  way,  and  our  rowers  tre: 
begin  to  look  weary,  especially  the  women,  tlie 
The  oars  are  large  and  heavy,  and  their  forms  coin- 
are  slight  for  such  heavy  and  long-continued  A? 
labor.    Oh  toiling  women  of  America,  beM,u 
very  glad  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  a  land  where  k 
men  are  gentle  and  courteous  to  women,  andifc 
would  be  bitterly  ashamed  to  see  them  toiling  year? 
like  galley-slaves  while  they — smoke ! 

I  notice,  with  much  interest,  the  formation  lair!, 
of  little  terraces  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.lDaii 
The  action  of  the  frost,  which  has  a  wedgelterrii 
strong  enough  to  cleave  the  mightiest  rocks, lotk 
the  melting  snows  and  the  rains  have  been  atlwoiE 
work,  and  debris  enough  has  been  borne  down 
to  build  a  foundation  in  the  deep  waters  and 
to  spread  upon  it  a  smooth  soil,  which  is  now 
green  and  beautiful.  The  site  of  the  hunting- 
chateau  is  the  largest  of  these  terraces,  and  is 
cultivated  and  planted  with  trees,  making  a 
fertile  little  plantation.  Now,  if  some  earth- 
quake tremor  should  make  a  fissure  in  one  of 
these  protecting  rocks,  and  the  waters  should 
descend  a  few  feet,  we  would  see  just  such  a 
ledge  of  terraces  here  as  v/e  have  noted  in  so 
many  of  the  broad,  mountain  valleys  we  have 
passed  through.  So  the  great  work  of  pre- 
paring the  earth  for  the  occupance  of  man 
yet  goes  on,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  cool  snows  of  the  Watzman  are  before 
us,  and  soon  the  shores  are  reached  and  we 
land,  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  our  visit  to 
the  lake  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  indeed 
beautiful  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  one's 
line  of  travel  is  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  not 
otherwise. 

On  our  return  to  Berchtesgaden,  we  visit 
the  extensive  salt  works  belonging  to  the 
Bavarian  crown,  where  great  boilers  are 
evaporating  the  brine  from  the  mine,  and 
great  drying-tables,  heated  from  below,  are 
preparing  the  white,  crystalline  mass  for  pack- 
ing. I  ask  how  much  salt  is  made  here  in 
one  day,  and  our  guide  replied,  "  From  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  pounds."  I  believe  the  salt- 
rock  is  dissolved  in  the  mine,  and  only  the 
solution  brought  out  from  the  depths  of  the 
mountain,  and  this  sc^ution  is  said  to  be  very 
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Dure.-  The  guide  opened  one  of  the  great 
rap-doors  which  covered  the  vast  evaporat- 
ng-pan,  and,  with  a  wooden  drag,  drew  out 
^  ome  of  the  salt  from  the  bottom,  seething 
ai  md  smoking,  and  left  it  to  drain  on  the  shelv- 
«  ngedge,  which  reached  all  round  the  boiler. 
a<  Twenty  men  are  employed  here,  and  the  re- 
it  ult  of  their  work  was  shown  us  in  a  great 
;o  apartment,  which  seen\ed   to   contain  salt 
It  mough  to  season  the  whole  earth.    But  the 
^1  oaring  fire  below  makes  it  quite  undesirable 
ei!o  tarry  longer  in  the  salt-works,  though, 
i!  iloubtless,  more  might  be  learned  by  perse- 
rering  inquiry.    We  have  seen  enough,  how- 
r  iver,  to  give  a  pretty  well  defined  notion  of 
fl  he  various  processes  by  which  the  salt  of 
u  ;ommerce  is  manufactured. 
H  ;  As  I  finish  my  letter  to  day.  Ninth  month 
bi  Id,  the  people  of  this  town  and,  I  suppose, 
n  he  whole  German  Empire  are  celebrating 
i(  heir  victory  over  the  French  at  Sedan,  four 
rears  ago.    Cannons  are  firing,  and  the  mil- 
iary bands  are  playing  their  most  jubilant 
)D  iirs,  and  right  glad  are  they,  though  a  sister 
;e,  lation  mourns  a  most  signal  overthrow.  How 
errible  it  is,  that  the  nations  should  rend  each 
;s,  )ther  and  rejoice  in  their  dread  barbaric 
at  vork !  S.  R. 

fD    Mnth  month  2d,  1814:. 

i   .  ^  

n  IMMORTALITY, 
g  BY  L.  J.  K.  GIPFORD. 

I  feel,  I  will  not  say  I  know, 
*  I         That  death  to  life  is  not  the  end  ; 
t  j         But  love  its  arguments  doth  lend, 
of       And  life's  eternal  fact  foreshow. 

Icl       And  though  the  fact  I  may  not  prove 
a  By  science  figured  to  the  eye, 

I  bear  within  me  consciously 
A  proof  which  science  may  cot  move. 

e-       This  highest  faith  I  would  not  base 
On  what  I  am  or  what  I've  done ; 
For  only  in  this  life  begun, 
Its  possibilities  I  trace. 

r8 

Not  what  I've  done,  but  fain  would  do, 
Not  what  I  am,  but  strive  to  be, 
Not  through  my  deed  this  fact  I  see, 
]i        But  through  my  power  to  work  anew. 

And  when  from  one  the  doubt  I  heard — 
ot  I         "This  earth-life  is  the  spirit's  goal," 

The  tones  fell  heavy  on  my  soul, 
•|.       And  all  my  being  shrank  the  word. 

13  I  ^'What,"  I  exclaimed,  "hast  thou  no  sense 
I         Of  worth  that's  possible  to  thee — 

,  I         Of  power  to  do  and  power  to  be, 

;  Which  argument  is  faith's  defence?  " 

r6 

,  Hast  thou  no  moral  purpose,  sure,  ' 
^'  Which  makes  its  Claim  imperiously 

in  '         Of  deep  necessity  to  be — 

;y  That  scorns  annihilations  power  ? 

No  strength  of  spirit-will  to  brave 
18  That  death  from  weakness  which  is  sin 

le  Which  seeks  the  mastery  within, 

J       And  grapples  with  ihe  power  to  aave? 


Have  love  and  truth  and  duty  high 
(Forseen  if  not  fulfilled  by  thee) 
Ne'er  touched  thy  heart  with  light  to  see 

What  learning's  logic  passeth  by  ? 

If  moral  purpose,  tr.nh  and  love 
Are  not  the  soul's  strong  argument, 
No  art  of  logic  then  is  lent 

This  principle  of  life  to  prove. 

Love  proves  it  not  alone  for  me ; 

For  what  to  me  is  power  to  love ! 

The  heart's  loud  cry  for  life  above 
Is  life,  dear  friend,  for  me  and  thee. 

The  heart's  pure  love  for  what  is  pure 

Is  life  beyond  the  life  of  earth  ; 

A  worth  that  loves  a  kindred  worth, 
This  is  the  life,  eternal,  sure. 
—  Christian  Register. 

From  the  Independent, 
EDUCATION. 

A  report  recently  published  by  the  British 
secretary  of  legation  at  Yedo  proves  that  at 
least  in  the  matter  of  education  the  Japanese 
are  carrying  out  to  the  full  their  contemplated 
reform.  In  the  year  1872  an  act  was  passed 
by  which  the  country  was  mapped  out  into 
seven  educational  circuits.  Inspectors  were 
to  be  appointed  to  every  district,  each  of 
whom  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  twenty  or  thirty  schools.  All  teachers 
were  to  be  certificated,  and  the  schools  were 
to  be  divided  into  high,  middle,  and  primary 
schools.  This  act  was  promulgated  barely 
two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  1,799  pri- 
vate schools  and  3,630  public  schools  have 
been  established,  at  which  338,463  boys  and 
109,637  girls  attend.  Add  to  this  number  the 
30,000  students  who  are  receiving  instruction 
in  the  higher  schools,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
480,000  young  Japanese,  or  one  in  sixty-eight 
of  the  entire  population,  who  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  system  prescribed  by 
the  government.  At  Yedo  the  educational 
establishments  now  actually  in  operation  are 
the  "Dai  Gakko,"  or  university;  the  "Go 
Gakko,"  or  school  for  instruction  in  foreign 
languages ;  the  Shi  Han  Gakko,"  or  normal 
schooHbr  the  instruction  of  Japanese  teach- 
ers; besides  a  principal  female  school  and 
several  preparatory  schools.  The  education 
given  at  all  government  schools  and  colleges 
is  entirely  secular  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Shinto 
faith  "  ;  and,  having  due  regard  to  the  pros- 
elytizing zeal  of  Europeans,  it  is  ordered  that 
no  Christian  divine  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  teacher.  On  the  18  th  of  May  the 
Mikado  visited  the  Shi  Han  Gakko,  or  Tokio 
Normal  School,  which  was  organized  by  and 
has  been,  until  within  about  two  months,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Scott,  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  formerly  principal  of  the 
San  Francisco  High  School.    The  discipline 
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and  routine  of  the  Tokio  Normal  School  are 
those  of  an  American  school.  The  Mikado 
and  his  grandees  were  extremely  pleased  at 
the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  young 
men  who  are  to  be  Japan's  future  teachers. 
Under  the  charge  of  the  young  men  training 
to  be  teachers  are  several  hundred  children, 
who  study  their  own  language  and  the  Chi- 
nese characters,  not  according  to  the  old  tedi- 
ous and  unscientific  methods,  but  on  the 
rational  systems  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  modern  world.  The  minister  of  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Kido,  congratulated  Mr.  Scott  on 
the  excellence  of  the  American  method  of 
instruction.  All  the  high  officials  of  the  im- 
perial household  and  of  the  educational  de- 
partment were  present.  Several  of  them 
stated  to  Dr.  Murray  that  the  children  whom 
they  saw  write,  speak,  read,  and  calculate 
with  such  surprising  fluency  and  oase  could 
not  have  obtained  such  proficiency  under  the 
old  method  of  instruction  under  less  than 
four  or  five  years'  training.  They  have  been 
under  the  present  system  less  than  two  years. 
In  the  month  of  April  new  schools  of  the 
middle  grade,  in  which  English  is  taught, 
were  established  in  Nagoya,  Niigata  and  Hi- 
roshima. In  Tokio,  the  Imperial  College  of 
Engineering,  under  the  charge  of  English 
professors  solely,  received  an  accession  of  over 
fifty  students,  all  of  whom  were  grounded  in 
the  English  language.  This  college,  which 
is  distinct  from  the  "  Imperial  College  of 
Yedo,"  described  in  the  Independent  two  years 
ago,  has  several  very  large,  finely-built  edi- 
fices of  brick,  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  form 
a  landmark  in  the  city.  Inside  the  instruc- 
tion is  of  the  best  kind,  as  the  stafi"  of  pro- 
fessors is  a  very  strong  one,  all  being  grad- 
uates of  first-class  English  or  Scotch  univer- 
sities. 


:n"  O  T  I  C  E  tt  . 


There  will  be  a  Circular  Meeting  held  at  North 
Street,  Scipio,  on  First-day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month  next,  at  half-past  10  A.  M.;  and  also,  at 
Scipio,  South  Meeting-house,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
the  same  day;  and  also,  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  at  Sherwood's,  in  the  School-house,  at  half- 
past  seven. 

ITEMS. 


The  Worcester  School  Committee  has  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  marking  system,  and  a  set  of 
resolutions  is  now  before  it  for  the  abolition  of 
marking  in  the  high  school,  with  the  exception  of 
only  such  general  marks  as  will  help  to  determine 
promotions  from  class  to  class.  The  resolutions 
provide  for  a  monthly  investigation  by  the  teachers 
into  the  conduct,  industry  and  scholarship  of  the 
pupils,  and  for  the  destruction  of  a  scholar's  record 
as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  qq\xoo\.— Boston  Transcript. 
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During  the  past  year  1,200  girls  in  the  Wintbro 
School,  Boston,  have  been  taught  sewing.  The  ex 
periment  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  to  be  in 
troduced  into  all  the  girls'  schools  in  that  city. 

The  Signal  Officer  at  Washington  has  perfecte 
arrangements  with  the  various  meteorological  bu 
reaus  of  European  states,  for  an  international  ex 
change  of  weather  reports.  This  co-operation  can 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  highly  important  results 
both  for  commerce  and  for  science. — Popular  Scienc 
Monthly. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  congregation,  whicl 
now  meets  in  the  Meeting-house  on  Federal  stree 
below  Broad,  of  which  Geo.  Bringhurst  is  pastor 
has  abo/lished  the  system  of  pew  renting  ;  believinj 
it  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
Jesus,  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  have  equal  priv 
ileges  in  the  performance  of  their  worship.  In  fu 
ture  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  are  to  be  defraye( 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  French  astronomer  Janssen  has  invented  ai 
ingenious  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  precisi 
instant  of  contact  of  the  planet  Venus  with  thi 
limb  of  the  sun  at  the  transit  on  December  10.  A 
movable  disk,  having  towards  its  edge  equi-distan 
round  openings,  turns  before  a  second  di,-k  covered  te: 
with  sensitive  paper.    By  means  of  clockwork,  th(  j^, 
outer  disk  is  made  to  move  every  second  over  f  ^\ 
distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  of  its  open 
ings.    Hence  every  second  there  is  a  new  plate  ex 
posed,  and  a  new  picture  taken.    By  examining 
each  picture,  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly  th« 
time  of  contact. — N.  Y.  Post. 

Henry  Bergh  writes  a  valuable  letter  to  the  Ne'W 
York  Times  on  the  "meat  supply."  How  to  gel 
good  meats  at  low  prices  is  a  problem  in  which  al. 
are  interested.  At  present  the  meat  is  often  infe- 
rior and  the  prices  extravagant.  Mr.  Bergh  pro 
poses  that  all  animals  be  slaughtered  in  the  neai 
vicinity  of  their  pastures  and  the  meat  transported 
to  the  great  centres  of  population  in  cars  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  claimed  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  Allegretti  Iceberg  Car  have  proven  that  this 
is  feasible  by  shipping  meats  to  Florida  and  other 
Southern  places  during  the  past  year  and  bringing 
in  return  choice  fruits.  In  this  way  it  is  said  that 
prime  meats  could  be  furnished  in  our  markets  at 
from  five  to  six  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the  cru- 
elty to  animals  and  the  danger  from  diseased  meats 
attendant  upon  the  present  system  would  be  entirely 
obviated. — Liberal  Christian. 

An  extremely  valuable  work,  in  quarto  form,  has 
just  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  best  style  of 
paper,  printing  and  engraving,  on  the  marine  ani- 
mals of  the  Pacific,  by  Captain  C.  M.  Scammon,  of 
the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service.  Captain 
Scammon  has  utilized  his  abundant  opportunities 
in  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  upon  the  whales, 
porpoises,  grampuses  and  other  cetacea,  as  also 
the  seals,  sea  lions,  fur  seals  and  the  like  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  for  many  years.  It  gives  much 
hitherto  unpublished  information  in  regard  ^o  the 
natural  history  of  the  seals  and  cetaceans,  together 
with  a  complete  account  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
present'  condition  of  the  whale  fisheries  in  these  seas,, 
the  illustrations  furnishing  an  excellent  idesyof  the 
species  themselves,  as  well  as  the  circum^stances 
under  which  their  capture  is  undertakeii.  "A  sys- 
tematic catalogue  of  the  cetacea  of  the  ■\vest  coast^ 
by  Mr.  Dall,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. — 
Harper^s  Magazine. 
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GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Delivered  at  the  Swarthmore  College  Commencement^ 
Sixth  month  I6th,  1874,  By  Ellen  M.  Evans,  (a 
graduate). 


In  the  youth  of  nations,  religion  always 
precedes  philosophy,  for,  while  philosophy 
requires  reason  and  experience,  religion  is 
founded  on  faith  and"  mysteries.  Both  relig- 
on  and  philosophy  are  revelations  of  the  In- 
finite. As  a  child  does  not  reason,  but  with 
unquestioning  faith  receives  the  truth  as  it  is 
presented  to  him,  so  a  nation  in  its  infancy 
it|implicitly  believes  in  its  legends,  its  heroes, 
and  its  gods.  But,  as  its  civilization  advances, 
its  mythology  is  replaced  by  a  higher  religion ; 
men  begin  to  think,  and  to  reason,  and  phi- 
losophy gradually  assumes  its  place. 

In  studying  the  history  of  any  nation,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  a  Divine  plan,  and  the  work- 
ings of  a  Divine  mind.  Most  especif  Uy  is 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  Greece.  The  ^  ^eks, 
from  their  earliest  existence,  worship^  eir 
heroes,  showing  their  love  and  venerati.  ^r 
the  good  in  man-  .  Homer's  gods  have  mer^ 
human  attributes,  and,  although  he  seems 
utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  God,  we 
are  often  surprised  in*  him  by  sudden  flashings 
of  the  Truth — an  instance  of  those  "feeble 
hands  and  helpless,  groping  blindly  in  the 
darkness,"  touching  "  God's  right  hand  in  the 
darkness."  The  artists  of  Greece  developed  the 
ideas  of  their  poets  into  gods  and  goddesses 
more  noble  and  divine,  but  it  was  reserved  for 


their  philosophers  to  introduce  a  truer  religion,, 
to  overthrow  polytheism  and  to  establish  in  its 
stead  the  worship  of  one  God.  The  aim  of 
all  philosophy  is  truth.  The  Greeks  show  in 
their  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  their  art,  that 
mental  strength  and  vigor  which  has  placed, 
them  at  the  head  of  all  nations,  both  of  an- 
cient and  of  modern  times.  They  show  m- 
how  far  men  by  their  own  individual  efforts 
can  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
These  investigations  were  at  first  directed  to 
the  material  world,  but  step  by  step,  the  in- 
quirers were  lead  to  the  contemplation  of 
higher  phenomena,  the  mind  and  soul  of  man. 
But  when  Thales  declared  that  water  was  the 
primary  element  of  the  universe,  and  Her^ 
aclitus,  that  fire  was  the  origin  of  all  things,, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  are  mere 
material  views,  but  only  types  to  represent 
what  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed  :  water, 
that  element  of  change  and  variety  ever  at 
work  in  nature  ;  and  fire,  not  an  outward  but 
an  inward  heat,  the  principle  of  antagonism 
which  gives  life  to  everything  that  lives. 
Heraclitus,  indeed,  had  ideas  of  a  nature 
higher  and  more  perfect  than  that  conceived 
of  by  any  other  philosopher  of  his  time,  and 
even  Thales  declared  that  there  was  a  Divine 
power  in  everything.  Anaxagoras  separated 
mind  from  matter,  giving  to  God  and  to  the 
world  a  distinct  and  independent  existence. 
He  was  the  first  to  recognize  a  Divine  intell- 
igence regulating  and  pervading  all  things. 
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Metempsychosis,  introduced  into  Greece  by 
Pythagoras,  was  an  effectual  aid  in  preparing 
the  Greek  mind  for  that  higher  faith  in  the 
individual  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  Socrates  we  mark  the  transition  from 
physical  to  ethical  speculations.  He  maintain- 
ed that  virtue  was  the  result  of  knowledge,  and 
vice  of  ignorance.  Since  the  gods  want  noth- 
ing and  are  divine,  he  taught  that  it  was 
man's  duty  to  limit  his  desires  that  he  might 
attain  to  a  nearer  likeness  to  the  divinity. 
The  great  value  of  Socrates  as  a  philosopher 
is  his  peculiar  method  of  eliciting  truth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  combined  the  spirit 
of  research  with  that  of  doubt.  Reflection  he 
considered  pre-eminently  man's  own  work. 
Since  everything  useful  must  be  the  work  of  in- 
telligence, he  argues  the  existence  of  gods, 
and  maintains  that  they  are  invisible,  and 
that  wisdom  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  world. 

Ahhough  the  Sophists  found  a  powerful 
enemy  in  Socrates,  and  their  influence  has 
always  been  considered  baneful,  they  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  They  have  opened  the  way  for  the 
more  subjective  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  his 
pupi's,  and  thus  formed  a  slop  between  it  and 
the  material  views  of  the  early  philosophers. 
It  is  true  that  the  views  of  the  later  Sophists  de- 
teriorated from  those  of  their  teachers  and  their 
phiks:>phy,  based  on  the  principle  that  there 
is  no  truth,  had  a  degenerating  influence  on 
the  Greek  mind,  and  proved,  at  last,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  supremacy. 

In  Plato  and  Aristotle  we  find  the  philos- 
ophy of  Socrates  modified.  They  have  reduced 
the  ideas  of  their  teacher  to  a  system,  and  in- 
terspersed it  with  their  own  peculiar  beliefs. 
These  two  philosophers  represent  the  great 
strength  of  the  Grecian  intellect,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  Grecian  learning  We  may  judge  of 
their  influence  when  we  think  that  for  twenty 
centuries  they  have  ruled  the  European 
"world.  England  and  France  have  followed 
Aristotle  in  their  philosophy,  and  have  been 
led  at  times  into  a  mere  system  of  words,  while 
the  German  mind  has  been  made  broad  and 
deep  by  the  influx  of  Platonic  sentiments. 
While  Plato  grasped  the  idea,  Aristotle  found 
the  form  ;  the  latter  delighted  in  unceasing 
activity  of  mind,  the  former,  in  calm  contem- 
plation of  the  infinite.  All  knowledge  was  to 
Plato  a  reminiscence ;  the  soul  in  its  former 
sta-te  had  existed  near  the  supreme  essence, 
hut  having  fallen,  it  was  united  with  the 
body  as  an  expiation  ;  yet  at  times,  amid  the 
troubles  of  its  present  life  it  recalls  the 
beauty,  truth,  and  harmony  of  its  former  ex- 
istence. This  recollection,  called  up,  perhaps, 
by  the  material  types  and  soulless  images  of 
the  Infinite,  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge, 
all  philosophy.    Plato  considered  the  resi- 


dence of  the  soul  in  the  body  an  evil,  since 
the  mind  is  kept  from  its  free  workings  by 
the  possession  of  sense.  Aristotle  and  Plato 
agree  in  thinking  death  a  gain  since  it  is  only 
after  the  soul  has  been  separated  from  the 
body  that  it  can  attain  to  true  happiness 
through  the  perfection  of  its  reasoning  powers. 
Plato  argues  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  i 
its  previous  existencf*,  and  from  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  body.  He  maintained  that  every- 
thing that  is  has  its  existence  in  God,  and  that 
material  things  are  only  shadows  and  images 
of  ideas  which  exist  in  the  divine  mind.  Plato's 
philosophy  is  based  upon  a  system  of  ideas  or 
forms.  These  ideas  are  sell-existing  essences 
and  are  perfect  in  their  kind.  They  are  not  all 
equal,  but  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  are  of  the  most  importance ;  but  of  these, 
the  good  holds  the  highest  rank,  being  iden- 
tical with  the  divinity.  Plato  taught  that 
ideas  were  the  only  object  of  true  science,  and 
that  the  aim  of  philosophy  was  the  preparation 
of  the  mind  to  commune  with  them,  especially 
with  the  good,  and  to  attain  to  their  perfection. 
Like  Socrates,  Plato  believed  that  virtue 
could  be  taught  and  that  science  and  virtue 
were  coincident.  He  considered  as  the  greatest 
good  the  nearest  attainable  likeness  to  God, 
and  defined  philosophy  as  "a  resembling  of  the 
deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  to  man." 

The  philosophic  sects  which  took  their  rise 
after  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  systems  of  these 
great  master  minds  of  antiquity.  The  Epicu- 
rean soon  degenerated  into  mere  materialism, 
and  the  Stoic  into  rigid  indifference  and  into 
a  spirit  of  helpless  complaint  at  the  misery 
and  corruption  of  human  life.  The  thinking 
world  of  Greece  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  state 
of  fermentation.  Every  system  of  philosophy 
was  torn  to  pieces  and  rebuilt,  until  all  thinkers 
inclined  either  to  Eclecticism  or  Scepticism  ; 
either  received  the  good  from  all  systems  and 
rejected  the  bad  or  rejected  all,  and  doubted 
the  truth  of  everything.  Npo-Platonism  was  i 
a  combination  of  oriental  id  with  Hellenic, 
and,  most  especially,  with  Platonic  philos- 
ophy. The  soul  of  man  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  philosophy  alone,  it  requires  something 
higher — religion  ;  and  religion  and  philos- 
ophy, combined  in  harmony,  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  soul.  Just  so  long  as  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks  was  a  belief,  just  so  long  as 
they  had  faith  in  the  gods  of  the  Parthenon, 
nothing  more  was  needed.  But  philosophy 
overthrew  this  belief,  and  the  mind  in  its 
blind  groping  for  light  was  in  a  suitable  state 
to  receive  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ — Christ,  who,  like  their  own  early 
deities,  was  human,  yet  endowed  with  all  the 
Divine  attributes  of  a  God.  It  is  the  strug- 
gle between  Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity 
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which,  lasting  so  long,  and  finally  resulting  in 
the  success  of  Christianity,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind. 

Christianity  did  not  destroy  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  but  completed  it.  It 
gave  to  it  moral  life,  a  living  faith,  and  re- 
•ceived  in  return,  energy  of  thought.  The 
Oreeks  found  the  religion  of  Christ  adapted 
to  their  intellectual  culture,  for  Christianity 
is  a  progressive  religion.  God  reveals  Him- 
self to  men  and  nations  gradually  as  He  sees 
their  minds  fitted  to  receive  His  truth.  Christ's 
-coming,  the  crowning  glory  of  this  revelation, 
was  just  at  a  time  when  men  were  prepared 
to  receive  them. 

Christ  was  a  man  of  perfect  moral  attri- 
butes. His  mission  was  the  revelation  of 
truth  by  the  display  of  human  nature  in  its 
original  purity.  He  is  the  embodimsnt  of  a 
perfect  morality  and  religion,  and,  through 
His  example,  we  know  that  it  is  possible  for 
U3  all  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  perfection  ap- 
proaching His  own,  to  be  perfect  as  men,  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  as  God. 
Christ's  coming  was  to  fulfil,  not  to  destroy  ; 
to  mike  void  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to 
imbue  its  spirit  with  the  truth  of  His  Gospel. 
He  impressed  upon  His  disciples'  minds  that 
"  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man  "  were 
requisite  to  lasting  happiness,  and  when  He 

tsaid  to  Peter,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its 
place,"  He  disarmed  all  men,  and  placed  a 
barrier  forever  between  those  who  follow  Him 
and  those  who  bear  the  sword.  He  taught 
that  the  pure  heart  was  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  pure  in  heart  should  see 
God,  should  commune  with  Him  in  the  in- 
most recesse3  of  the  soul.  Christ  is  the  great 
Law-giver  of  the  Christian  world,  the  Teacher 
whose  teachings  never  lead  astray,  the  Friend 
ever  present  with  the  richness  of  His  love  to 
comfort  and  to  guide. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  its  purity,  is  cap- 
able of  converting  all  nations  to  its  truth  ;  its 
full  power,  however,  is  restrained  by  creeds 
and  dogmas.    When  these  shall  no  longer 
I  exist,  Christianity  will  prove  itself  the  relig- 

•  ion  of  the  world.    Since  its  introduction,  it 

•  has  been  continually  developing  towards 
1  something  higher  and  better;  not  that  the 
8  principles  taught  by  Christ  are  capable  of  im- 
I,  provement,  but  man's  interpretation  of  them 
/  is  broader  and  fuller.  Nor  will  Christianity 
3  cease  to  progress.  The  system  of  morality 
e  which  Christ  taught  will  be  all-suflicient 
)f  when  thos3  things  are  viewed  face  to  face 
y  which  now  are  seen  but  darkly.  And  when 
le  His  disciples  shall  unite  in  the  search  for 
!•  truth,  and  shall  be  one  in  spirit  with  Him  and 
J  with   the  Father,   Christianity   will  have 


reached  the  summit  of  its  perfection,  and  His 
kingdom  will  have  come  on  earth. 


A  TRIBUTE. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
deceased  friend  William  Dorsey,  was  pre- 
pared for,  and  read  at,  the  Half  Year's  Meet- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  First-day  School  As- 
sociation, held  at  Mt.  Holly  Tenth  month 
17th,  1874  : 

The  wise  and  good  need  not  the  praise  of 
the  love-written  record,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Yet,  as  one  closely  associated  with  the  earli- 
est work  of  the  First-day  School,  we  cannot 
withhold  on  this  occasion  a  little  tribute  of 
love  to  the  memory  of  our  valued  friend  Wil- 
liam Dorsey,  who  has  passed  from  our  midst. 
For  him  we  can  but  rejoice,  for  we  know  how 
truly  his  life  of  purity  and  devotion  to  God 
prepared  him  for  the  life  eternal ;  and  deep  is 
the  lesson  we  may  learn,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  that  life  with  the 
will  of  Him  whom  he  served,  not  only  as  a 
Master,  but  as  an  ever-present  Friend. 

In  his  desire  to  withhold  no  service  by 
which  he  might  serve  God  and  his  fellow - 
man,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  gather  in  the 
lambs  of  the  fold,  and,  with  a  daughter's  aid, 
established  a  First-day  School  in  Germantown, 
First  month  19th,  1860,  this  being  the  second 
one  within  our  present  organization.  Under 
his  care  the  school  was  continued  for  three 
years  at  the  meeting  house,  and  was  after- 
wards removed  to  his  own  dwelling,  where  it 
was  regularly  held  until  Sixth  month,  1871. 

With  his  inability  longer  to  give  personal 
aid  to  the  work,  his  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  never  lessened,  but  when- 
ever opportunity  ofiered,  he  was  in  our  midst 
with  earnest,  living  words  of  counsel  and  of 
cheer. 

"  Teach  the  dear  children  the  love  of  God, 
and  endeavor  to  lead  them  in  the  pathway  of 
simple  obedience."  Such  was  his  language 
so  often  sounded,  and  now  so  fresh  in  the 
teacher's  memory.  He  earnestly  desired  that 
the  instructors  in  the  First-day  Schools  should 
seek  for  constant  direction  from  the  Power 
that  called  them  to  the  work,  depending  alone 
upon  that.  Only  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  present  at  a  social  reunion  of 
teachers  and  elder  pupils  of  our  (Race  Street) 
First-day  School,  and  his  cheering  presence, 
and  many  expressions  of  interest  and  deep 
instruction  drawn  forth  from  the  readings  on 
the  occasion,  will  continue  in  the  living  re- 
membrance of  all  who  heard  them. 

In  his  long  ministry,  commenced  in  early 
life,  and  reaching  widely,  at  different  times, 
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to  many  meetings  and  in  many  homes,  those 
who  have  heard  him  must  have  felt  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Father's  anointing  was  poured 
most  richly  upon  him ;  for,  though  gifted 
with  the  fluent  use  of  well-chosen  language, 
it  was  a  greater  power  than  this  which  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  incited  them  to 
lives  of  more  earnest,  prayerful  consecration. 
And  it  was  not  any  special  class  who  gladly 
heard  his  earnest  appeals — not  alone  the  aged 
and  middle-aged  who  felt  and  rejoiced  in 
his  ripened  experience,  evidently  obtained 
through  a  long  and  peaceful  dependence  on 
the  loving  guidance  of  our  Father.  To  the 
young  and  glad  he  was  no  unwelcome  mes- 
senger, calling  to  gloomy  or  unnatural  sepa- 
ration from  legitimate  enjoyments,  but  the 
beloved  bearer  of  glad-tidings — of  messages  of 
hopeand  peace, telling  how  a  willing  obedience 
to  the  Father's  guidance  could  not  sadden  the 
young  life,  but  must  enrich  its  every  real 
enjoyment. 

How  many  of  us  remember  his  earnest  calls 
to  the  "  Peace  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
neither  can  it  take  away — the  Peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding";  to  the  "yoke 
that  is  easy,  and  the  burden  which  is  light," 
if  cheerfully  accepted. 

These  are  his  words,  quoted  from  a  recent 
letter  to  a  young  friend :  "  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  *  remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.'  The  promise  has  been 
given,  *  They  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find 
Me.'  It  will  bring  thee  under  the  power  of 
the  cross  ;  but  the  cross  is  not  a  gloomy  bur- 
den to  those  who  are  willing  cheerfully  to  ac- 
cept it.  On  the  contrary,  the  yoke  it  imposes 
is  easy  and  the  burden  light.  Unwillingness 
and  resistance  bring  the  gloom  and  weight  of 
sorrow  that  occasion  some  to  think,  as  they 
witness  these  effects  in  others,  that  a  cheerful 
life  is  incompatible  with  a  serious  life ;  not 
that  we  are  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
that  we  know  every  mortal  existence  is  heir 
to,  nor  from  the  chastenings  of  our  Father's 
love,  that  He  deems  necessary  to  discipline  us 
for  His  uses.  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  and, 
could  we  see  as  well  as  He  does  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  with  grateful  hearts  and  lifted 
sight  we  should  go  on  our  way  rejoicing  when 
we  sometimes  permit  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear 
to  envelope  us.  But  He  deals  gently  and  ten- 
derly with  His  precious  lambs,  aB  they  peace- 
fully yield  to  His  loving  guidance,  and  in  due 
season  prepares  them  for  whatever  work  He 
may  design  them.  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is 
I ;  be  not  afraid  ! '  were  the  comforting  words 
of  our  dear  Lord  to  His  disciples  when  they 
were  on  the  water  and  alarmed  at  His  appear- 
ance, and  so  He  assures  us." 

For  those  who  have  and  loved  known  him 
intimately — who  have  been  blessed  with  his 


counsel,  and  have  reaped  the  richest  benefit 
from  intercourse  with  him,  the  chastening 
would  be  doubly  grievous  were  it  not  for  the 
assurance  that  our  loving  Father  is  near.., 
ready  to  speak  the  word  of  comfort  to  the  soul, 
while  leading  it  to  be  thankful  for  all  that 
has  been  received  from  a  friendship  so  pure, 
so  true,  all  that  may  still  be  received  from 
that  which  nothing  can  destroy.  And  in  the 
hour  of  our  great  bereavement  we  recall  his 
own  idea,  expressed  not  long  since,  that  past 
ties  are  rendered  sacred  by  fond  associations- 
connected  with  the  memory  of  those  whom, 
we  have  loved — in  his  own  words,  "  with  whom 
we  have  held  sweet  communion" — in  our 
homes  on  earth  for  a  season,  but  who  have 
been  gathered  by  our  loving  Father's  hand 
to  their  eternal  home,  free  forever  from  the 
conflicts  that  surround  us,  and  the  ever-vary- 
ing scenes  and  circumstances  to  which  we  are 
subjected ;  although  these  places  that  have 
known  them  shall  know  them  no  more,  their 
memory  lingers  like  a  halo  surrounding  the 
family  altar ;  and,  though  shades  of  sadnes& 
will  sometimes  rest  upon  the  mind,  do  they 
not  reveal,  as  they  pass  away,  the  eternal 
light  beyond,  by  which  they  are  dispelled,  in^ 
greater  beauty  ? — 

"The  glorious  hope  of  perfect  love 
That  lifts  us  up  to  things  above." 

The  certainty  that  these  are  dwelling  in- 
heavenly  mansions  cheers  us  with  the  hope 
that  we,  too,  when  our  "  earthly  tabernacle 
is  dissolved,"  may  find  our  rest  with  them  ;. 
for  in  our  dear  "Father's  house  are  many 
mansions." 

Live  in  harmony  with  God,  was  his  de- 
sire ;  may  his  living  testimonies  be  remem 
bered,  his  call  to  an  upright  walk,  to  dedica" 
tion  and  obedience,  lead  others  to  raise  the 
standard  he  has  laid  down,  and  present  to  the 
nations  with  its  glorious  er^blem,  "The  Lord 
will  teach  His  people  Him-''  ^,f." 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  VIRTUE,  A  NATION'S 
GREATNESS. 

Young  friends,  remember  this  as  you  now 
go  forth  to  perfect  yourselves  and  bless  your 
race.  The  evils  of  society  can  be  removed 
only  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 
culture  of  virtue.  Let  it  be  your  supreme 
ambition  to  make  individual  men  nobler. 
All  railroads,  and  steamships,  and  telegraphs, 
only  hasten  the  ruin  of  a  nation  unless  its 
citizens  are  virtuous.  Those  who  ride,  not 
the  conveyance  ;  what  the  message  is,  not  the 
wire  ;  these  are  of  supreme  importance. 
Knowledge  alone  is  indeed  power,  so  is  steam  ; 
and  both,  without  a  wise  engineer,  are  ruin 
to  their  possessor.  AVealth  is  power,  but 
power  to  destroy  as  well  as  build. 
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^'  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  mtn  decay:" 

Remember  that  the  evils  of  Gondition  are 
like  morning  shadows,  which  are  continually 
shortening  and  vanishing  till  the  meridian 
light  encompasses  all  things.  The  evils  of 
character  are  as  the  shadows  at  the  close  of 
day,  which  are  lengthening  and  deepening  hour 
by  hour  into  the  gloom  of  midnight.  There- 
fore give  all  the  vigor  of  your  mature 
strength,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  your  aspiring 
soul  to  the  subjection  and  eradication  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  evils  ;  the  culture  and 
perfection  of  virtue.  Think  no  achievement 
in  engineering,  or  oratory,  or  literature,  or 
•discovery,  woithy  of  your  admiration  and 
satisfaction,  which  will  not  promote  goodness 
and  aid  men  to  attain  perfection.  Build 
yourselves  into  every  work  ;  and  be  yourself 
such  that  the  work  will  be  an  inspiration  and 
joy  to  every  beholder.  Whether  you  build 
an  arch  or  an  epic,  whether  you  hold  the  pen 
or  the  plough,  whether  you  hang  bridges  over 
rivers,  or  domes  over  cathedrals,  whether  you 
tunnel  mountains,  or  build  reservoirs  to  drive 
anills  or  refresh  cities,  so  do  it,  that  solid  in- 
tegrity shall  be  builded  into  every  part,  and 
skill  appear  in  every  portion,  and  refined 
taste  cover  it  all  over  as  the  vine  covers  the 
trellis.  Thus  the  power  and  the  worth  of 
<}haracter  will  be  revealed,  and  the  world  will 
be  ashamed  of  the  hypocrites,  and  charlatans, 
^ind  shams  which  dishonor  human  nature  and 
ourse  the  race. 

Subsidize  all  knowledge  to  enlighten  igno- 
rance, to  elevate  the  debased,  to  rescue  the 
vicious,  to  save  the  State.  "  For  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  I  say  to  you,  young  friends, 
that  licentiousness  shall  be  the  liberty ;  and 
violence  and  chicanery  shall  be  the  law ;  and 
superstition  and  craft  shall  be  the  religion 
&nd  debasement  and  ruin  shall  be  the  end  of 
that  people  whose  trust  is  in  its  power,  and 
not  in  its  principles ;  whose  reliance  is  on  its 
number,  and  not  on  its  virtues  ;  whose  gold, 
and  silver,  and  commerce  are  its  pride  and 
boast,  and  not  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  its  citizens  ;  while  the  nation  whose  people 
are  intelligent  and  virtuous,  reverencing  God, 
honoring  man,  shall  prosper  and  endure,  and 
increase  in  prosperity  and  permanence  while 
the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers  run. — From  Br. 
Stehhins^  Address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Cornell  University. 


It  is  a  fact  that  God's  care  is  more  evident 
in  some  instances  of  it  than  in  others  to  the 
<iim  and  often  bewildered  vision  of  humanity. 
Upon  such  instances  men  seize  and  call  them 
providences.  It  is  well  they  can,  but  it  would 
he  gloriously  better  if  they  could  believe  that 
the  whole  matter  is  one  grand  Providence. 


SERMON'  BY  GEORGE  DILLWYN. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and  concluded  with  prayer,  in  their 
Meeting-house  in  High  street,  Philadelphia,  on  First- 
day,  the  26th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1193,  ny  George 
Uillwyn,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe. 
Taken  in  Character. 

"  And  now,  brethren,  I  recommend  you  to 
God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inher- 
itance, among  them  which  are  sanctified.'* — 
Acts  XX,  32. 

"  Early  in  this  meeting  a  pleasant  prospect 
was  presented  to  the  view  of  my  mind, 
which  awakened  earnest  desires  that  it  might 
be  a  state  into  which  the  minds  of  many 
present  might  be  gathered,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  I  should  express  it,  and  it  disap- 
peared. But  as  I  have  sought  (I  hope  with 
many  present)  to  keep  to  my  proper  business 
through  inward  and  patient  travail  of  spirit, 
now,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  meeting,  the 
thing  revived  a  little,  and  I  began  to  query, 
am  I  to  communicate  it  or  let  it  pass?  I  de- 
sired,  if  it  was  not  right  that  I  should  speak, 
I  might  be  helped  to  refrain,  for  sometimes 
we  have  our  reward  for  refraining  while  our 
minds  are  in  doubt.  Whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin ;  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  by 
it  we  are  enabled  to  make  straight  steps, 
whereby  our  going  can  be  established,  and 
we  become  promotive  of  the  Lord's  honor, 
and  of  our  own  advancement  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  I  do  wish  that  I 
may  increase  in  that  fear  by  which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  heart  is  kept  clean. 
I  remember  that  the  Master  had  given  a  di- 
rection to  those  servants  He  was  pleased  to 
separate  from  the  world  to  His  service,  where 
to  wait  to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
where  to  receive  something  like  special  direc- 
tion ;  when  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come 
upon  them,  then,  they  were  to  testify  of  Him. 
Now  this  is  what  I  have  been  waiting  for;  I 
had  this  subject  presented  to  my  mind  and  aa 
earnest  desire  was  awakened  that  the  state 
I  had  a  prospect  of  might  be  that  of  many 
individuals  present ;  and  yet  whether  to  com- 
municate it  or  not  was  the  question.  How 
was  it  to  be  determined?  Only  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  upon  me,  as  it  did  upon  the 
chosen,  who  then  testified  of  Him,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem  and  passing  through  Judea  and 
Samaria,  even  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  I  know,  dear  friends,  it  is  not 
him  who  commendeth  himself  that  is  ap- 
proved of  God ;  I  know  He  will  stop  the 
mouth  of  all  boasters.  These  thoughts  have 
unexpectedly  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  hav- 
ing freely  received  them,  I  desire  freely  to  im- 
part them,  that  they  may  convey  instruction 
to  some  sincere  ones  present.    Now  what  was 
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presented  to  the  view  of  my  mind  was  the  bless- 
edness of  dwelling  together  in  unity,  and  the 
desire  was  awakened  that  we  might  all  be 
brought  into  that  state.  I  do  not  mean  our  com- 
ing together,  perhaps  at  seasons  most  conve- 
nient to  ourselves,  and  sitting  down  in  outward 
quiet,  seeming  to  be  at  unity  ;  but  I  mean  that 
unity  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  only  sure 
bond  of  peace.  The  unity  of  the  spirit? 
some  may  say,  why  this  is  recommending  to 
us  what  IS  not  within  our  reach,  for  however 
much  we  may  desire  it  at  times  in  these  our 
meetings,  yet  thou  must  know  it  is  not  at  our 
command."  This  is  very  true;  but,  if  we  pos- 
sess a  contrary  spirit,  in  these  seasons  of  re- 
tirement, the  good  Remembrancer  will  give 
us  a  sight  and  sen^e  thereof.  Are  we  thus 
favored  ?  Are  we  willing  to  lay  down  the 
life  of  enmity  and  to  die  to  that  nature 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion? 
If  we  are  not,  wherein  do  we  differ  from  those 
who  destroy  one  another  in  the  vain  belief 
they  are  doing  God  good  service.  Depend 
upon  it,  those  who  are  in  this  condition  are 
not  subjects  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  but 
belong  to  that  of  the  olden  time,  when  an 
eye  lor  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  was 
the  rule,  as  our  dear  Lord  told  his  disciples 
and  followers.  Oh,  we  ought  to  try  ourselves, 
whether  we  indeed  bless  them  that  curse  us, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us, 
for  this  is  the  touchstone  of  Christianity.  It 
is  by  dying  to  the  emotions  of  anger  and  re- 
venge that  we  commend  ourselves  to  His 
merciful  regards  who  died  to  save  His  perse- 
cutors, and,  in  the  moment  of  His  greatest 
exercise,  cried,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  When  we  lay 
down  this  life  of  corruption  and  self-will,  we 
experience  the  assurance  of  a  better  life ;  we 
will  be  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  into  the  marvellous  kingdom  of  the 
dear  Son  of  God,  and  then  each  one  of  us 
can  say,  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  I  love  the  brethren."  This  is  the 
badge  of  discipleship.  By  this  all  men 
shall  know  that  we  are  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

It  is  here  that  I  have  desired  many  might 
be  gathered.  Oh,  how  lovely  would  our  sit- 
ting down  before  the  Lord  be,  even  in  the 
minds  of  strangers,  who  would  be  ready  to 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  kingly  prophet, 
*'  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  poured  upon 
the  head,  that  ran  down  on  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garment.  As  the  dew  of  Heaven,  and  as 
the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains 
of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the 
blessing,  even  life,  forevermore."  Oh,  be- 
loved friends,  press  after  this  state  of  mind, 


believe  in  it,  for  it  is  all  of  heaven  we  C8d 
have  this  side  of  the  grave.  True  it  is,  that 
when  under  a  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  we 
labor  after  a  resignation  of  our  own  wills  to 
the  Lord's  holy  will,  and  patiently  wait  upon 
Him,  He  will  draw  nigh  to  us  in  His  own 
time,  which  we  cannot  hasten.  He  will  work 
in  us,  by  the  revelation  of  His  living  power 
in  our  souls,  to  will  and  to  do'of  His  own  good 
pleasure.  He  that  should  come,  will  come^ 
and  when  he  cometh  his  reward  is  with  him,, 
and  his  work  before  him.  He  will  lead  us 
along  gently  in  that  true  and  living  way., 
cast  up  for  His  ransomed  and  redeemed  to  walk 
in,  wherein  they  will  grow  from  strength  to 
strength,  until  at  last  they  shall  appear  before: 
Him  in  Zion,  with  songs  of  joy  in  their 
mouths,  and  everlasting  gladness  on  their 
heads.  Now,  therefore,  dear  friends,  to  the 
word  of  His  grace  nigh  in  the  heart,  I  com- 
mend you  with  my  own  soul,  that  we  may 
thereby  be  built  up  and  made  fit  for  an  in- 
heritance among  them  which  are  sanctified,, 
and  in  it  (although  we  may  be  far  distant  one 
from  another  in  body),  our  solemn  ap- 
proaches before  the  Lord,  we  shall  know  what 
it  is  to  be  gathered  together  in  His  name,  and 
under  the  sweet  uniting  iufiuences  of  His- 
Spirit,  have  fellowship  with  one  another,  as- 
we  walk  together  in  that  way  which  leads  to 
His  eternal  kingdom.  Farewell,  deaririends. 
His  prayer,  on  the  same  occasion: 
Before  Thee,  O  1  Thou  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  Thou  inexhaustible  well- 
spring  of  all  our  mercies,  a  remnant  now  pre- 
sent, desire  acceptably  to  bow,  and  through 
the  aid  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  beg  the  com- 
munication of  Thy  blessing  upon  us — that 
blessing  which  enriches,  and  whereunto  Thou 
addest  no  sorrow,  that  so,  dear  Father,  we 
may  be  united  by  Thy  love,  and  be  enabled 
to  oflTer  unto  Thee  the  sacrifice  of  fear,  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  ) 

Be  near,  we  hum -_y  pray  Thee,  to  Thy 
visited  and  exercised  children,  whom,  by  the 
smiles  of  Thy  love,  Thou  hast  allured  into 
the  wilderness,  and  who,  in  the  integrity  of 
their  minds,  have  been  endeavoring  to  follow 
Thee  wherever  Thou  leadest  them.  O  Lord  I 
sustain  such,  we  beseech  Thee,  by  Thy  never- 
failing  arm  of  power  ;  suffer  them  not  to  cast 
away  their  confidence stay  their  minds  in 
resignation  to  Thy  will,  and  enable  them  to 
maintain  that  patient,  persevering  watch  which 
Thou  hast  pronounced  to  be  blessed,  and  if  it 
be  consistent  with  Thy  holy  will,  O  cut  short 
the  work  of  righteousness  for  Thine  elect 
seeds'  sake !  Say  Thou  unto  the  blind,  Go 
forth  ;  and  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  Show 
yourselves,  so  that,  under  a  sense  of  Thy 
gracious  dealings  with  them,  the  may  have  to 
magnify  Thy  excellent  name  upon  the  banks 
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of  deliverance.  And,  O  Father!  we  entreat 
of  Thee,  that  Thou  lengthen  out  the  day  of 
Thy  merciful  forbearance  unto  those  who  are 
yet  estranged  from  Thee.  As  Thou  hast  dealt 
with  us  we  beseech  Thee,  Heavenly  Father, 
to  deal  with  them  :  meet  them  as  in  a  narrow 
place  :  arrest  them  by  the  convictions  of  Thy 
grace :  constrain  them  to  feel  their  helpless 
condition,  so  that  they  may  cry  unto  Thee, 
who  hast  promised  that  for  the  crying  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  Thou 
wouldst  arise. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  given  a  remnant  to  see 
that  when,  by  Thy  Spirit,  Thou  art  pleased 
to  arise  in  their  hearts.  Thine  enerai- s  are 
scattered,  and  we  are  enabled  to  step  after 
Thee  in  the  way  Thou  hast  appointed  for  us ; 
that  so.  Father,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  are  wandering  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd  may  be  gathered  unto  Thee,  the 
great  Shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  and  be 
made  instruments  in  Thy  holy  hand  for  bring- 
ing sons  from  afar,  and  daughters  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  under  the  subjection  of  Thy 
righteous  and  peaceable  kingdom,  that  so  the 
work  Thou  hast  begun  in  the  earth  may  be 
carried  on,  and  in  Th)^  own  time  perfected, 
to  the  praise  of  Thy  adorable  name. 

And,  blessed  Father,  we  entreat  of  Ihee 
to  visit  the  abodes  of  sorrow  and  sickness. 
Eaise  Thou  the  afflicted  out  of  the  dust.  Com- 
fort Thou  the  mourners  in  Zion.  Give  unto 
them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness,  that  they  may  yet  put  on  their 
beautiful  garments  of  praise  unto  Thee,  the 
immortal  King. 

And  do  Thou,  0  Father,  visit  the  minds  of 
Thy  children's  children  who  may  yet  wander 
about  in  the  paths  of  vanity,  forgetting  Thee. 
Oh,  touch  the  hearts  of  all  with  the  finger  of 
Thy  love ;  stain  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this 
world  more  and  more  in  our  view ;  draw  us 
into  retirement  before  Thee,  that  Thou  mayst 
unveil  the  transcendent  glories  of  Thy  ever- 
lasting kingdom  in  our  view,  that,  by  awak- 
ening conviction  in  our  hearts  and  drawing 
us  by  love,  we  may  run  after  Thee,  and  be- 
come experimental  witnesses  that  whatsoever 
we  may  surrender  for  Thy  name's  sake, 
whether  father  or  mother,  wife  or  children, 
we  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  even  in  this 
life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting. 

Thus  we  pray  Thee  do  for  us,  O  Lord  God, 
for  we  have  no  might  of  our  own,  that  so 
from  time  to  time  throughout  all  ages  Thine 
own  work  may  praise  Thee;  and  when  we 
have  done  with  earth,  may  we  all  be  favored 
with  an  admittance  into  Thi»e  abiding  per- 
petual habitation,  where  the  morning  stars 


sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout 
for  joy. 

The  Mtnd. — The  mind  has  a  certain  veg- 
etative power  which  cannot  be  wholly  idle. 
If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in 
weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wild  growth. 

^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 

I  am  now  in  a  land  once  fanned  by  the  sighs 
and  watered  by  the  tears  of  the  down  trodden 
slave.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  a  judg- 
ment from  the  God  of  mercy  and  love  rests  upon 
it,  and  as  justice  and  judgment  are  the  hab- 
itation of  His  throne,  that  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  these  a  withering  blight  has  passed 
over  it ;  that  years  of  anxious  toil  and  honest 
endeavor  must  pa^s  ere  the  soil  can  be  re- 
claimed and  its  virgin  strength  restored.  Gcd 
grant  a  restitution  may  be  made,  as  far  as 
may  be,  by  restoring  all  that  was  wrongfully 
taken  from  the  children  of  Africa,  and 
adding,  in  aid  of  their  forlorn  condition,  all 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow. 
The  season  has  been  exceedingly  dry,  and  the 
fruit  nearly  all  cut  off  by  late  frosts  in 
the  spring.  Last  night  we  had  a  lovely 
shower,  and  this  morning  an  exhilarating 
freshness  cheers  and  gladens  the  heart,  the 
sun  shines  out  in  all  its  radiance,  as  glorious  as 
in  that  morn  when  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
went  forth,  "  Let  their  be  lights  set  in  the 
heavens  to  divide  the  night  from  the  day," 
and  it  was  done,  and  the  lesser  light,  with  all 
its  mellow  loveliness,  shone  out  to  rule  the 
night. 

My  heart  rejoices  and  gives  God  thanks 
that,  in  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place 
amongst  men,  in  the  setting  up  and  dethron- 
ing of  monarchs,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  order 
and  wise  arrangement  of  the  material  world. 
The  promises  made  in  the  early  times  remain 
as  unchangeable  as  He  that  gave  them.  "  As 
t  live,"  saith  Lord,  "  Day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  seedtime  and  harvest  shall  not 
fail."  The  fulness  may  be  withheld,  to  show 
us  our  entire  dependence,  and  to  remind  us 
that  our  love  and  devotion  should  be  first  to  the 
giver ;  then  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  would 
ascend  for  all  His  gifts.  The  changing  sea- 
sons bring  no  gloom  to  me ;  so  far  from  this, 
each  has  its  charm.  The  opening  spring  re- 
news to  life  all  that  has  been  resting  in  the 
grasp  of  frozen  fetters,  unfolding  bud  and 
blo?som,  expanding  leaf  of  tree,  and  petal  of 
the  lowliest  flower  that  peeps  beside  the  snow- 
drift, inviting  the  passer  by  to  pause,  ad- 
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mire,  and  adore  the  hand  that  formed  and 
placed  it  there.  So  sweetly  has  the  Creator 
mingled  the  needful  and  the  beautiful,  to 
show  His  creature  (man)  He  had  design  in 
this;  that  every  home  should  be  delightful, 
by  tastefully  combining  these,  that  our  years 
might  pass  in  sweet  enjoyment.  Summer's 
heat  has  blessings  too ;  perfecting  growth  and 
ripening  for  the  ingathering;  and  autumn 
also  is  rich  in  blessings ;  when  stores  are  tafely 
garnered  in,  then  winter  comes,  when  com- 
fort succeeds  care,  and  the  summer's  toil  has 
brought  a  bounty  for  nature's  claims.  The 
quiet  evenings  then  are  times  to  feast  on  men- 
tal stores.  Social  mingling  brings  out  the 
hidden  treasures  and  burnishes  bright  the 
mind's  materials  by  interchange  of  thought, 
each  gaining  something  of  what  is  stored  away, 
as  if,  happily,  some  latent  idea  springs  up 
brightly,  it  may  give  a  new  impetus  to  that 
full,  free  converse  and  flow  of  soul  that 
strengthens  all  the  energies.    Then  let  us 

Leave  all  the  faults  of  human  kind, 
With  all  their  follies,  far  behind, 
For  Christ  may  see  some  good  in  them, 
Who  only  touch  His  garment's  hem. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  31,  1874. 

The  Feanklin  Institute  Exhibition. — 
This  display  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  has  been 
the  chief  attraction  of  our  city  ever  since  it 
was  opened  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  arrangements  made  with  the  various 
railroad  companies,  by  which  excursion 
tickets,  with  admission  to  the  exhibition,  have 
been  issued  at  low  rates,  have  trought  an 
influx  of  visitors  from  far  and  near. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  is  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition 
of  the  genius  and  skill  of  our  artizans  that 
has  ever  been  held  among  us.  We  scarcely 
realize  as  we  pass  through  the  busy  thorough- 
faies,  or  take  an  occasional  ride  into  the 
suburbs  of  our  city,  that  such  important 
manufactures,  as  are  here  brought  together, 
are  around  us  and  in  our  very  midst. 

The  advantages  of  thus  grouping  under 
one  roof  the  numerous  industries  of  the  age 
are  very  great. 

We  can  better  understand  the  relation  each 
bears  to  the  other,  and  get  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  immense  power  that  is  stored  in 
£re  and  water,  and  realize  more  fully  too,  the 


almost  unlimited  resources  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  these  formidable  agents,  that, 
unrestrained  bring  such  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion, are  tamed  and  subdued  so  that  even  a 
little  child  may  guide  them. 

The  day  spent  in  this  wonder-land  of  me- 
chanicism,  is  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  roar  and  rush  which  greeted  us  on  our 
entrance  came  from  a  very  cataract  of  water 
poured  out  from  the  immense  throat  of  a  large 
steam  pump  and  a  score  of  others  of  less  pre- 
tensions, into  a  reservoir  below,  in  which  a 
model  life  boat  was  floating.  Looking  over 
the  railing  into  the  basement  there  were  en- 
gines of  immense  power,  and  around  us,  a 
very  Bable  of  sounds  from  wheels  and  cranks, 
that  were  whizzing  on  every  side,  all  kept  in 
motion  by  the  connecting  bands  that  linked 
them  to  the  motive  power  below. 

The  measured  strokes  of  a  steam-hammer 
dealt  ponderous  blows  upon  bars  of  iron  red 
hot  from  forges  of  such  convenient  designs, 
that  any  blacksmith  in  possession  of  one, 
might  be  proud  of  his  occupation. 

There  were  vises  and  saws,  and  planing 
machines  and  ship  models  ;  book-folding 
apparatus,  lithograph  and  printing  presses 
were  all  running  merrily  on,  and  force,  the 
offspring  of  fire  and  water,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  was  turning  every  wheel  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Every- 
where we  were  surrounded  with  contrivances 
to  lessen  toil,  and  add  to  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  wc  Ad. 

The  improvements  in  school  furniture  made 
one  wish  to  be  a  child  again.  The  competition 
in  sewing  machines  gives  quite  a  flavor  to 
the  exhibition.  One  operator  assures  us  that 
his  machine  will  fold  down  a  hem,  adjust  an 
edging  and  keep  a  braid  in  place  while  he 
stitches  the  whole  together,  and  he  gives  us 
a  specimen  of  the  Work  which  is  all  that  he 
claimed  for  it.  Another  embroiders  on  cloth 
with  chenille ;  the  boquet  designs  were  not 
after  the  style  of  the  "best  masters,"  but  fche 
execution  was  really  astonishing. 

We  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the  man- 
ufacture of  ornamental  tiles  was  carried  until 
we  saw  the  beautiful  specimens  on  exhibition, 
and  were  told  that  this  form  of  decorative  art 
is  being  adapted  to  private  as  well  as  public 
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)uildings.  The  glass  and  china  display  was 
''''■n  keeping  with  the  furniture  and  carriages, 
ill  being  most  elaborate  and  costly.  The 
;hemicals  embraced  all  the  new  combinations ; 
he  effect  of  the  sunlight  on  many  of  the  crys- 
als  was  beautiful  beyond  description. 

A  machine  for  making  envelopes  attracted 
I  crowd  whenever  it  was  in  operation,  as  did 
ilso  the  kaleidscopic  changes  of  the  apparatus 
'^Sllhat  manufactured  the  ''star-braid." 

The  old  Ephrata  printing  press,  with  its 
Duckskin  ink  balls,  and  hand  lever,  occupied 
''^Ji  conspicuous  place.  We  saw  a  printer  of 
^^he  "  olden  time"  ink  his  form,  and  strike  off 
rom  its  time  worn  frame  copies  of  the  history 
yif  the  p  ess,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  State, 
^  md  is  now  the  property  of  the  Historical  So- 
iiety. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  industry 
hat  is  not  represented,  and  yet  it  is  said  that 
here  were  many  who  wished  to  exhibit  that 
lould  not  be  accommodated  with  room.  The 
milding  in  which  it  is  held  is  of  immense 
ize,  and  the  arrangements  well  planned.  The 
nain  aisle  is  furnished  with  settees,  and  in 
he  second  storv  is  a  restaurant. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  Franklin 
institute  held  an  Exhibition.  They  have 
ilways  been  popular,  and  we  hope  that  the 
uccess  attending  the  present  display  will  be 
ncouragement  to  give  them  more  frequently. 


William  Dorset. — On  another  page  will 
)e  found  a  "  Tribute"  to  the  memory  of  this 
)cloved  friend,  prepared  by  the  Race  Street 
?irst-day  School.  The  announcement  of  his 
leath  has  been  received  by  a  large  circle  of 
riends  and  fellows-citizens  with  profound  sor- 
■ow.  Although  those  by  whom  he  was  imme- 
liately  surrounded,  saw  indications  of  failing 
trength,  yet  none  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
md  was  so  near.  A  life  £o  devoted  to  the 
idvancement  of  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  especially  of  the  religious  Society 
vith  which  he  was  connected,  cannot  be  ter- 
ainated  without  making  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  community. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
raged in  mercantile  business,  which  gave 
pportunitfes  for  extended  intercourse  with 
various  classes  of  people,  from  whom  his  up 


rightness  and  integrity  won  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

Although  diligent  in  business,  he  was  es- 
pecially prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  religious  duties ;  never,  it  is  believed, 
allowing  lower  considerations  to  interfere 
with  them. 

While  firm  in  his  convictions  concerning 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  held  by  our 
Society,  he  was  of  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit, 
and  his  great  concern  was,  that  people  should 
become  good  men  and  women,  rather  than 
proselytes  to  any  particular  creed  or  sect. 

While  yet  a  young  man,  a  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  was  committed  to  him,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  he  was  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted minister,  and  labored  extensively  not 
only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Society,  but 
among  those  not  in  connection  with  it.  He 
attended  at  various  times  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  unity  with  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee— an  active  and  judicious  laborer  in  In- 
dian affairs — in  the  management  of  First  day 
Schools — and  as  a  manager  of  Swarthmore 
College,  to  which  he  gave  much  time  and 
thought,  the  value  of  his  services  can  scarely 
be  measured.  Let  us  emulate  his  zeal,  his 
earnestness  and  his  devotion. 


Penna.  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
— Our  attention  is  again  called  to  this  useful 
institution.  The  trustees  are  in  need  of  funds 
"  to  meet"  further  payments  on  the  property 
which  they  have  purchased  (situated  on  Lan- 
caster Avenue,  West  Philadelphia)  and  for 
the  erection  of  workshops.  $15,000  are  yet 
needed  to  complete  the  building.  The  aid  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  seeing  this  unfor- 
tunate class  of  our  community  more  com- 
fortably provided  for,  is  earnestly  solicited. 


Note. — We  would  remind  some  of  our 
Exchanges  that  Editorial  courtesy  requires 
that  when  an  original  article  is  copied  from 
any  paper,  such  paper  should  be  accredited 
with  it. 

We  are  well  pleased  when  any  thing  in  our 
periodical  is  of  sufficient  general  interest  to 
induce  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  columns  of  other 
papers,  especially  if  it  be  chosen  by  those 
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beariDg  the  Dame  of  Friends  ;  but  we  claim 
as  our  right  the  observance  towards  ourselves 
of  the  usual  couitesy. 


DIED. 

HAINES. — At  Yonkers,  on  tbe  8th  inst.,  Edward 
T.  Haices,  aged  16  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard R.  and  Harriet  T.  Haines,  of  New  York.  The 
following  ''  testimony  of  his  worth"  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  his  teachers  : 

"  His  connection  with  the  school  leftbehind  many 
precious  memories,  and  none  other.  He  was  a  thor- 
oughly good  boy.  GeLtle  and  unassuming,  he  was 
strong  io  his  devotion  to  the  right.  School  is  a  more 
decisive  test  of  what  a  boy  is  than  home,  because  of 
the  more  powerful  and  diverse  currents  of  influence 
acting  upon  his  impressible  nature.  Edward  bore  the 
ordeal  without  sign  of  weakness  or  blemish.  He  was 
not  only  free  from  all  taint  of  meanness,  vulgarity 
and  deceit,  but  he  was  singularly  devoid  of  that  im- 
pulsiveness peculiar  to  youth.  He  showed  tbe  con- 
siderateness  and  gravity  of  manhood.  He  chose 
associates  like  himself.  He  was  eminently  faithful, 
doing  all  his  work  cheerfully,  and  as  well  as  he 
knew  how.  He  did  not  dazzle  by  display,  but  drew 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  ©thers  by  the  sweet 
serenity,  constancy  and  purity  of  his  character. 
His  virtues  seem  not  to  have  been  earth-born,  but 
to  have  had  their  source  and  sustetiance  from  that 
blessed  home  whither  it  is  tbe  sweet  consolation  of 
mourning  ones  to  believe  he  has  gone,  and  for 
which,  all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  they  have  been 
privileged  to  train  him.  "Is  it  well  with  the 
child?"  Surely  it  may  be  thankfully  said,  even 
amid  our  tears — "  It  is  well."  "  The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

BARTRAM.~In  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  Tenth 
month,  1874,  S.  Maris  Bartram,  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  age.  Kind  and  genial  in  his  nature,  his  early 
death  will  bring  sadness  to  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends.  With  a  future  of  much  promise 
before  him,  he  accepted  the  summons  that  called 
him  hecce  without  a  murmur.  "  Meet  me  in 
heaven,"  were  his  parting  words  to  those  of  his 
young  companions,  who  gathered  around  him  near 
the  close  of  his  life. 

KIRK. — In  Warminster  township,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  bfter  a  short 
illn  ess,  Barclay  B.  Kirk,  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age;  a  member  of  B^beiry  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  BAVARIA. 
No.  20. 

Before  leaving  Berchtesgaden  we  made 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  King's  Villa, 
and  fourd  it  much  more  extensive  and  elegant 
than  its  appearance  from  the  hill  side  above 
would  indicate.  As  we  approached  the 
front  we  were  struck  with  the  fine  effect 
of  a  great  mass  of  Ampelopsis  (Virginia 
creeper),  which  decorated  the  wall  and  draped 
the  windows  and  piazzas  very  gracefully. 
The  crimson  autumn  tint  was  developing  in 
the  young  and  tender  leaves  of  the  ends  of 


the  branches,  and  the  variety  of  color  wa 
very  striking  and  beautiful.    Much  more  us  . 
is  made  of  this  elegant  vine  here  than  in  oaL^ 
own  country,  where  it  is  Dative,  I  believe,  ly 
is  employed  wherever  an  ornamental  screei 
from  the  sunbeams  is  needed,  or  wherever  it 
liberal  and  graceful  frstoona  can  conceal  de 
formity,  or  give  an  air  of  elegance  to  plain 
ness,  and  is  almost  invariably  the  ornamen 
of  the  railway  stations.    It  is  worthy  of  al ; 
its  honors,  even  of  the  honor  of  adorning 
the  portals  of  the  dwelling-place  (f  princes, 
As  we  walked  admiringly  along  the  outei  ;iie 
court,  a  cheery  voice  from  within  bade  m  ip, 

Good  evening,"  and  invited  us  to  enterij,] 
As  none  of  the  royal  personages  are  now  in^ 
habitants  of  the  Villa,  we  accept  the  invita- 
tion and  are  escorted  through  the  pleasant 
halls  where  the  Bavarian  court,  in  the  day 
of  the  late  King  Maximilian,  spent  many  ol 
the  warm  days  of  summer.  The  great  charm 
of  the  Villa  is  its  moderate  elevation  andthejit, 
matchless  outlook  from  the  numerous  balco- 
nies, and  we  feel  a  kind  of  regret  that  so 
charming  a  residence  should  stand  \^ithout 
inhabitants.  The  royal  family  have  not  been|i 
here,  as  of  old,  for  several  years,  but  every' 
thing  is  clean  and  brightly  polished  as  if  theymc 
were  coming  to-monow,  and  the  fuschiaSj^jnj 
geraniums  and  asters  of  the  gardens  are  as 
neatly  pruned  and  in  as  prim  order  as  ii^i 
princely  eyes  contemplated  them  from  the 
vine  clad  balconies.  I  was  specially  pleased 
with  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  less  im- 
portant personages  of  the  courtly  household. 
A  bed-room  and  saloon  were  combined  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  its  occupant 
the  advantage  of  a  pretty,  private  par- 
lor and  a  large  airy  sleeping  apartment. 
Imagip/j  a  nice  square  room  with  thjee  large 
sunny  '  'ndows,  opening  out  on  a  balcony. 
A  narrow  strip  of  the  apartment,  including 
one  window,  is  divided  from  the  rest  by  a 
gracefully  curtained  arch,  and  here  are  the 
bed  and  other  toilet  furniture,  not  in  a  dark 
closet,  but  in  a  bright,  well  ventilated  com- 
partment, which  during  the  night  is  enlarged 
by  drawing  the  curtains  apart.  By  day,  the 
curtained  alcove  is  rather  ornamental  than 
otherwise.  Why  may  v>^e  not  adopt  some 
such  arrangement  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  in  which  so  many  persons  have  to 
seek  temporary  homes  ? 

Scattered  through  the  various  saloons  were 
many  specimens  of  the  elaborate  and  artistic 
wood-carving  and  ivory  work  -for  which  this 
locality  is  famous.  It  seems  impossible  that 
human  hands  can  cut  the  firm  ivory  into  such 
intricate  and  delicate  lace-work,  or  carve  the 
mountain  cedar  into  such  marvellous  sem- 
blances of  the  rocks  and  forest,  'and  of  the 
chamois  and  steinbock  which  dwell  among 
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em.  The  artists  love  to  copy  the  grotesque 
i  nature  and  in  the  world  of  faccy,  as  well 
^  the  graceful  and  beautifu],  and  the  gnomes 
hich  are  fabled  to  have  their  homes  in 
be  mysterious  mountain  caves,  are  a  favor- 
e  subject.  As  curious,  and  very  beautiful, 
te  the  mosaics  of  the  various  marbles  which 
lese  mountains  yield  in  abundance.  I  no- 
:  iced  eight  rich  varieties  combined  in  one 
ible,  all  of  which  belong  to  this  immediate 
Scinity,  and  the  exceeding  delicacy  and  per- 
^fiction  of  the  work  is  all  that  can  be  desiied. 

he  room  in  which  the  young  king  and  his 
■  brother  slept  during  their  childhood  is  shown, 
bd  a  very  pretty  apartment  it  is,  though 
liite  plain.    Little  bedsteads,  quite  without 
^  rnament,  and  little  bureaus,  without  marble 
^  bd  other  articles  of  garniture  there  were, 
Ihich  would  not  be  any  too  luxurious,  I  am 
ire,  for  the  little  republicans  of  America. 
'^■Itut  it  looked  like  an  enjoyable  home  for  the 
[ttle  princes,  and  it  seems  strange  that  King 
udwig  loves  to  dwell  here  no  more. 
The  portraits  of  the  Bavarian  princes,  clad 
.  their  robes  of  state,  adorn  every  inn  and 
most  every  house  we  have  entered,  and  on 
le  same  walls  are  the  stronger  and  more 
igged  faces  of  William  of  Prussia  and  his 
^mous  adviser.  Prince  Bismarck  ;  so  that,  in 
certain  sense,  we  may  say  that  we  breakfast 
''\^d  dine  every  day  in  the  gracious  presence 
kings  and  emperors.    The  people  seem 
^^^Heacefully  loyal,  and  do  not  appear  to  con- 
irn  themselves  at  all  with  affairs  of  state, 
t'^jl  "ewspapers  are  few  and  very  small,  contain- 
g  but  very  little  of  the  matter  which  makes 
ur  daily  visitor  so  interesting.    The  adver- 
sements  are  curious."    I  have  copied  one, 
hich  reads  in  this  wise,  and  is  not  an  unus- 
al  formality : 

<'  THANKS.—  For  the  general  sympathy  of  our 
iends  during  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Maria  Spath, 
idow  of  the  wholesale  mercer  and  burgomaster, 
ilJs  well  as  for  the  numerous  attendance  on  the  fune- 
iil  and  at  the  funeral  servic  e  in  the  church  ;  for  all 
lis  we  give  thanks  with  heartfelt  emotion,  and  we 
commend  the  dear  departed  to  jour  pious  memory. 

"The  Sorrowikg  Survivors. 
"Salzburg,  26  Aug.,  1874." 

There  are  fashion  papers,  giving  pictures  of 
ay  garments  that  are  to  be  in  favor  this  fall 
1  the  German  land,  and  there  are  illustrated 
lieets  which  give  views  of  the  world  from  the 
ccident  to  the  orient,  and  from  the  rivers  to 
ae  ends  of  the  earth ;  but  to  these  there  is 

0  cruel  and  vulgar  last  page  ridiculing  those 

1  authority,  or  holding  up  to  the  scorn  of 
lankind  their  own  country  and  people.  No 
rue  republican  will  ever  desire  to  see  the 
berty  of  the  press  curtailed  in  the  slightest 
egree  in  our  country,  but  we  may  safely  hope 
nd  desire  that  the  taste  of  the  people  may 
ecome  so  refined  that  there  will  be  no  one 


left  to  laugh  at  coarse  and  vulgar  caricatures. 

The  cordial  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  the- 
people,  manifested  whenever  there  is  the- 
slightest  occasion  for  its  exercise,  is  very  re-^ 
raarkable.  One  day,  ascending  the  mountain 
path  to  our  lodging-house,  the  Villa  Zech- 
meister,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower, 
against  which  umbrellas  were  quite  an  inad- 
equate protection.  We  retreat  into  a  busy 
shop-like  place,  a  home  and  little  hat  manu- 
factory all  in  one.  The  wayside  bench,  which 
is  almost  always  beside  the  doorway,  is  not 
sheltered  enough  against  the  driving  rain,  and 
we  venture  into  the  low-arched  door.  The 
"  meister  "  meets  us,  sees  our  plight,  takes  us- 
into  his  working-room,  with  many  apologies 
for  its  want  of  comforts,  and  sends  up-stairs 
for  the  house-mother,  to  receive  us  fittingly. 
She  comes  promptly,  and  offers  us  the  best 
her  house  can  give,  but  we  are  interested  in 
the  soft  hats  of  felt  which  her  husband  is 
fashioning,  and  decline,  with  thanks,  to  pen- 
etrate farther  into  their  abode.  There  are 
several  on  the  table,  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, from  the  softest  and  finest  to  the 
coarse,  cheap  article  used  by  the  poorest.  He 
was  finishing  them  with  skill  and  taste,  and 
ornamenting  some  with  a  few  nodding  feath- 
ers from  the  grouse,  and  all  with  a  neat  silk 
cord,  with  tassels,  or  a  broad  band  of  silk. 
Our  admiration  gives  our  host  evident  pleas- 
ure, so  he  hurries  out  of  the  room  to  bring 
something  which  he  thinks  we  will  like  still 
better,  and  soon  returns,  gently  leading  twa 
broad-browed  little  maids,  who  come  very 
willingly  forward  and  give  us  their  hands. 
My  friend  asks  them  some  friendly  questions^ 
and  tells  them  we  come  from  America,  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Then  the  eldest> 
little  Gretchen,  brings  her  books  and  reads  a 
story  to  us,  with  great  simplicity,  neither  hes- 
itating nor  blushing,  as  why  should  she  ?  The 
father  looks  on,  smiling  and  approving,  and^ 
as  soon  as  he  has  a  chance,  asking  some  ques- 
tions on  his  own  account.  He  is  interested  in 
America,  as,  indeed,  all  Germans  are,  but  is 
much  astonished  that  two  "  fraus "  should 
come  alone  over  the  ocean,  and  travel  through 
so  many  countries  without  "  herren  "  ;  but 
when  told  that  we  think  of  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem, his  wonder  knows  no  bounds,  and  his 
wonder  seems  mingled  with  a  kind  ot  com- 
ical pity  for  the  wanderers.  If  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language  would  only 
permit,  I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  the 
world  seems  so  well  supplied  with  good,  true- 
hearted  people  that  there  is  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  moving  about  among  the  nations^ 
much  less  than  those  who  stay  always  by 
their  own  hearth-fires  imagine. 

But  the  shower  is  over,  so  we  say  farewell^ 
with  thanks,  shake  hands  with  Gretchen  and 
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Marie,  and  depart,  having  had  a  pleasant  les- 
son in  Christian  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

One  submits  to  the  disconcifort  of  being 
<jaught  in  a  shower,  and  of  being  shut  in  our 
rooms  for  a  season,  while  the  storm  is  spending 
its  fury,  being  well  compensated  by  the  rich- 
3Dess  and  glory  that  comes  with  the  eventide. 
The  heavens  have  done  their  utmost,  and 
shower  after  shower,  with  roaring  thunder 
peals  and  lightning  flash  have  descended, 
and  now  the  sun  has  vanished  behind  the 
westward  hills.  The  mists  seem  to  sink  in  a 
soft,  gray,  rolling  mass  to  the  lower  valley, 
and  the  mountain  peaks  emerge  from  the 
smoky  sea  like  islands  from  the  billowy  deep. 
'Suddenly,  as  we  gaze,  the  sea  of  gray-white 
mist  becomes  a  sea  of  gold,  and  a  double 
rainbow  arch,  radiant  as  when  the  household 
of  Noah  first  beheld  it  from  Armenian  hills, 
•crowns  the  scene  of  glory,  to  tell  us  now  the 
same  story  as  of  old,  that  the  rain  cometh 
•evermore,  to  heal  and  not  to  destroy.  The  rain- 
bows seem  to  occupy  the  middle  distance  be- 
tween the  near  and  the  more  remote  summits, 
which  are  now  snow-clad,  and  their  effect 
against  the  hoary  mountain-heights  is  splen- 
did far  beyond  description — it  may  better  be 
imagined.  The  glory  of  the  night  after  such 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  atmosphere  is 
•quite  as  great  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  sunset. 
The  stars  come  with  threefold  brightness  ;  the 
soft  archway  of  the  nebulous  Galaxy  from 
the  gleaming  sword  of  Perseus  on  the  east  to 
the  inverted  dipper  on  the  west;  the  urn  of 
Aquarius,  emptied  of  its  waters;  the  poetic 
and  aspiring  Pegasus  in  the  foreground,  and 
.gleaming,  diamond-like  Lyra,  set  like  a  dia- 
<lem  in  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  night,  all 
await  the  rising  of  the  harvest-moon  from  be- 
hind the  snowy  summits  to  the  eastward. 
Surely,  this  world  was  made  for  happiness — 
for  jubilant  and  triumphant  song,  and 

"  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God." 

We  have  one  more  Sabbath  day  among  the 
Bavarian  highlands,  and  one  more  dinner  on 
the  Ampheiopsis-draped  balcony  of  the  Post. 
Beside  us  at  our  noon-day  meal  sit  three 
Hungarian  ladies — gentle,  gracious  and  beau- 
tiful, speaking  fluently  French  and  English, 
.as  well  as  their  familiar  German.  They  have 
the  stately  repose  of  manner  without  haughti- 
ness, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  accom- 
pany gentle  breeding  and  gentle  blood,  and 
are  quite  different  in  many  respects  from  the 
Germans  who  sit  near  us.  They  enter  into 
friendly  conversation  with  us,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  land,  and  we  find  these 
dark-eved,  accomplished  daughters  of  the 
fiery  Hun  of  old,  very  accessible  indeed. 
They  are  lonely,  they  tell  us ;  have  no  ac- 
quaintances in  Berchtesgaden,  and  promptly 
accept  our  invitation  to  walk  with  us  up  our 


mountain-path,  and  see  the  fair  panorai 
from  our  balcony. 

The  country-women  of  Kossuth  inqui 
about  our  land  very  intelligently,  and  expr<f J 
a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  great  Centenn 
Festival  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  18' 
I  warn  them  not  to  expect  treasures  of  a 
such  as  a  thousand  years  of  civilization  h 
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accumulated  in  European  capitals, 
the  fine  arts,"  said  the  younger  sister, 
your  great  nation  excels  in  the  useful  ai  tl 
the  practical,  and  the  development  of 
beautiful  will  come  later."    Then  they  t< 
of  their  own  Hungarian  land,  and  their  fa 
city  of  Pesth,  on  the  Danube,  where  the  Majtit 
yars  yet  hold  their  parliaments,  and  whe  'i'^ 
the  ancient  kings  of  Hungary  had  their  sea 
When  we  mentioned  our  intent  to  go  on 
Ramsau  to-morrow,  they  promptly  offer 
join  us  in  our  ride  and  to  share  the  expen 
of  the  landau.    I  mention  this  little  incide. 
because  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  gentlenejiitt 
and  courtesy  are  common  in  this  ancie] 
land,  as  in  our  own  America,  which  so  loud  jo^ 
asserts  the  great  doctrine  of  the  equality 
mankind. 

But  the  morrow  is  lowering  again  and  ^jan 
hesitate  to  start  in  the  early  morning  hou 
fearing  to  lose  the  beautiful  scenery  in  )|ie 
closed  carriage,  and  soon  clouds  gather  y^ 
more  densely  on  the  hill  tops,  and  a  show< 
seems  to  justify  our  halting  policy  of  tl: 
morning.  But  the  sun  shines  soon  again,  an 
we  return  to  the  hotel  triumphant,  to  claim  tl 
landau.  But  it  has  gone,  some  braver  hear 
than  ours  have  won  the  prize,  and,  furthermore 
every  available  carriage  is  in  use,  and  \^ 
shall  not  see  Ramsau  to-day,  so  one  moi 
r'jght  at  Berchtesgaden  is  a  necessity.  Bi 
' '  ,'have  tasted  of  all  the  sweets  of  this  va 
ley,  are  satisfied  therewith  and  now  are  read 
for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  We  ai 
not  exactly  weary  of  the  imposing  Watchma 
with  his  field  of  snow,  nor  of  the  pure  rive 
which  rushes  over  the  marble  pebbles  of  i; 
channel ;  neither  have  the  green  terrace, 
crowned  with  balconied  villas  and  picturesqu 
cottages,  lost  their  charm,  but  the  book  ( 
nature  and  the  score-houses  of  Art  are  so  vaj 
that  we  long  to  proceed  in  exploring  an^v 
studying  them. 

Another  evening  walk  reminds  me  of 
pleasant  and  not  expensive  luxury  provide 
for  weary  pedestrians  on  the  waysides.  Afte 
every  ascent,  especially  wherever  a  good  vie^ 
refreshes  the  eyes,  are  placed  comfortablpif 
benches  with  backs,  which  are  just  the  righ 
inclination.  Steep  and  stony  ways  are  mucl 
less  formidable  when  we  know  that  frequen 
rests  are  provided,  and  the  long  stroll  aion| 
the  highway  is  far  more  enjoyable  for  thes 
friendly  benches.     Almost  every  dwellin; 
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'"'^^  !S  one  by  the  doorside  and  on  it  the  way- 
;er  may  rest  unreproved.     Perhaps  the 

0  at  in  world  of  a  mountain  valley  has  a 
■ijf  iidency  to  draw  people  closer  together  and 
^^o  ike  them  more  simple  and  friendly  than  is 

h  wont  of  manhood  in  the  broader  world 
U  yond. 

Q I  But  the  morrow,  Ninth  month  8th,  rises 
iilliantly  and  our  Hungarian  friends  are 
lady  to  escort,  so  we  bid  adieu,  a  long  fare- 
'  ai  lill,  to  Berchtesgaden. 

1  tiThe  church  bell  is  ringing,  and  the  people 
yte  gathering,  in  holiday  garb,  to  their  sanc- 
'  fi  iry.  Joyous  and  triumphant  strains  of  music 
Jlsilcome  the  multitude  as  they  enter,  and  we, 

awn  by  curiosity  or  friendly  interest,  enter 
jea  th  them  into  the  ancient  church.  It  is  a 
on  itival  day,  and  the  people  have  come  to- 
r  ither  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
;eD  ary,  and  to  pay  their  tribute  of  honor  and 
ide  iirerence  to  the  embodiment  of  all  excel- 
tD(  tice  in  womanhood.  The  doll-like  image 
lie  the  Virgin,  wreathed  and  decoroted  with 
ad  jwers,  has  a  glittering  crown  and  regal  robe, 
tj  d  the  whole  floor  of  the  church  is  crowded 

Ith  a  hushed  multitude.  A  priest  in  white 
lilrments  ascends  the  lofty  pulpit  and  reads 
coi  iThe  book  of  the  generations  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  g  Son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham." 
J  [Then  he  explains  to  the  people  why  they 
m  )uld  pay  the  tribute  of  devotion  to  the 
'  t  ntly  "  Mother  of  God  "  (as  they  denom- 
,ai  ite  her)  ;  addressing  first  the  women,  and 
fli  linting  the  beautiful  motherhood  of  Mary, 
eai  ned  so  perfectly  to  her  most  glorious  son 
^01  Dm  His  birth  to  the  hour  of  His  martydom, 
1 1  laring  all  His  sorrows,  and  tenderly  sympa- 

izing  in  all  His  labors.  Then  he  held  up 
Bi  ary  as  the  special  object  of  devotion  to 
vj  m,  not  alone  because  she  was  the  mother 
?a(  Jesus,  but  because  she  embodied  in  its  per- 
ai  jjtness  all  they  held  dear  in  woman.  The 
nijieacher  is  enthusiastic,  and  the  multitude 
iv(ten  with  wrapt  attention  and  moist  eyes, 
I  i  fidently  giving  their  hearts  up  to  this  ami- 

lie  idolatry.  Has  the  priest  altogether  for- 
qi  itten  the  eternal  and  omnipotent  One,  whose 

ice  was  heard  by  the  prophets  and  sages  of 

i,  commanding  the  sons  of  men,  "  Ye  shall 
aD  ve  no  other  gods  before  me  "  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  depart,  and  as  we  turn 
)f  \w2Lid  the  door  the  kindly  folk  make  way 
[lie  i'  us,  and  we  are  again  in  the  bright  sun 
['[(fine,  out  of  dim  shades  into  the  light  of 
ie  ly.  The  carriage  is  ready,  and  we  say  our 
,'qI  ieus  again,  and  ride  merrily  westward 
jI  isvards  Ramsau.  The  fair  valley  disappears 
ic  hind  us,  the  impressive  Watzman  beckous 
lei  ward  to  the  left,  as  our  road  follows  back 
,)0  3  course  of  the  impetuous  Ache,  which  is 

rrying  northward  with  its  tribute  of  sweet, 
ii  |?ar  waters  from  the  Konig  see.    The  broad 


Steinberg  looms  up  just  in  front  of  us,  and 
we  turn  westward  into  the  picturesque  valley 
of  the  Ramsau.  We  pass  between  lofty  and 
beautiful  heights,  and  through  rich  wood- 
lands where  the  poetic  Cyclamen  grows  in? 
profusion,  and  a  yellow  flowered  viscous  Salvia- 
almost  takes  possession  of  the  ground. 

Here  is  a  rich,  soft  slope,  all  glorious  with 
a  whole  host  of  autumn  blooming  crocuses, 
tenderly  violet-tinted.  They  are  in  every 
stage  of  bloom,  from  the  tender  pale  bud  to 
the  wide-opened,  lily-like  chalace,  which 
catches  and  condenses  the  sunbeams.  Slowly 
we  ascend,  and  as  slowly  and  very  heedfully 
we  descend  the  steep  road  and  onward  through 
the  warm  sunshine  till  we  reach  the  town  of 
Ramsau  2172  feet  high.  We  halt  at  a  very 
primative  old  inn,  dirty  and  dismal,  where  a 
crowd  of  peasants  are  enjoying  their  holiday, 
the  birth-day  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  pro- 
longed carouse.  There  is  no  dining-hall  here„, 
and  tables  and  benches  are  rudely  constructed 
under  the  dense  shade  of  a  grove  of  horse- 
chestnuts  just  by  the  door,  and  men  and  wo- 
men sit  together  with  their  beer-mugs  around 
them.  They  were  in  their  gayest  holiday- 
dress,  and  no  one  seemed  intoxicated  or  at  all 
rude,  though  very  merry,  and  we  sat  down 
at  a  table  near  the  revellers  and  had  a  noon- 
day repast  without  any  annoyance  from  them. 
This  beautiful  spot  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
artists  and  naturalists,  and  we  can  see  how 
numberless  mountain- views  of  surpassing  love- 
liness might  repay  the  artist  who  would  carry 
his  easel,  camp-stool,  and  white  umbrella  to 
favorable  points,  and  watch  the  eflTects  of 
evening  glory,  of  cloud-rests,  and  of  flitting 
sunshine.  At  this  place,  we  bid  adieu  to  our 
Hungarian  friends,  who  now  turn  backward 
to  Berchtesgaden,  while  we  press  onward  to 
Reichenhall,  to  the  northward.  They  tell  u& 
of  their  home  in  Pesth,  and  insist  that  we 
shall  not  pass  through  their  city  without  an- 
nouncing ourselves  to  them.  We  promise 
very  willingly  and  pass  on  our  way. 

For  Friends'  Intelligncer- 
EAKLY  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  Public  Ledger  of  a  recent  date  we 
find  an  abstract  from  a  very  instructive  paper 
on  Educational  Antiques,  read  at  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  this  State  by  Edward  Shippen,  for 
many  years  interested  in  the  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  along  with  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  meeting.  The  facts  thus  grouped  together 
form  a  very  interesting  compilation,  and  will 
amply  repay  a  perusal.  W  e  could  not  but 
reflect  on  the  facilities  of  the  present  system 
of  education  for  acquiring  knowledge,  as  con- 
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trasted  with  that  of  former  years,  accom- 
|)anie(l  with  a  desire  that  they  might  be 
properly  appreciated  by  those  now  enjoying 
them.  J.  M.  E. 

"  The  earliest  free  school  in  what  is  now 
Pennsylvaaia  was  that  established  by  the 
Swedes,  at  Chester,  and  the  first  school  after 
Peon's  arrival  was  that  opened  by  Enoch 
Flower,  i  a  this  city.  His  terms  were :  '  To  learn 
to  read,  4  shillings  by  ye  quarter  ;  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  6  shillings  by  ye  quarter  ;  to 
learn  to  read,  write  and  cast  accounts,  8  shil- 
lings by  ye  quarter;  and  for  Boarding  a 
Scollar,  that  is  to  say,  Dyett,  Washing,  Lodg- 
ing and  Scooiing,  £10  for  one  whole  year.' 
The  earliest  school-book  was  published  in 
1675,  aad  the  edition  needed  was  very  small 
indeed,  for  in  those  early  days  the  school 
teacher  possessed  the  only  one  in  the  locality. 
It  must  have  been  a  sort  of  educational  en- 
■cyclopedia,  for  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grammar  and  Sunday-school 
book  ;  it  contained  several  alphabets,  a  large 
assortment  of  hard,  Biblical  names,  and  many 
Scriptural  quotations ;  a  list  of  all  the  names 
by  which  his  satanic  majesty  is  called  in  the 
Oood  Book;  a  catechism  of  107  questions, 
and  it  treated  on  the  '  Seven  Arts,'  that  is  to 
say,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Astronomy, 
Geometry,  Music  and  Arithmetic. 

"  In  1748,  Franklin  printed  the  American 
Instructor,  which  added  t  )  all  other  elements 
of  instruction  a  liberal  supply  of  information 
as  to  Book-keeping,  a  Mechanics'  Hand-book 
of  Measurements,  Wages  and  Prices,  a  Prac- 
tical Ganger,  The  art  of  Dialling,  Instruc- 
tions for  Dyeing,  The  Poor  Planter's  Phy- 
sician, and  also  Prudent  Advice  to  Young 
Tradesman  and  Dealers.  In  those  early  days, 
too,  the  '  Horn  Book '  was  in  use  in  schools. 
It  was  simply  a  long  half-sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  were  printed  the  numerals,  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  it  was  pasted  on 
a  thin  board,  which  terminated  in  a  handle, 
and  looked  like  a  paddle  ;  over  the  printed 
matter  was  fastened  a  thin  piece  of  transpar- 
ent horn,  so  as  to  protect  the  letters  from  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  and  thus  preserve  the 
book.  This  fashion  was  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  lasted  down  to  the 
ond  of  the  last  century.  But  perhaps  the 
oddest  kind  of  alphabet  teaching  was  what 
has  been  corruptly  called  the  '  Bissel '  alpha- 
bet— each  vowel  being  followed  by  the  words 
*  by  itself,'  which  in  time  became  abbreviated, 
and  so  gave  a  name  to  this  odd  fashion.  In 
those  days  ink  was  all  of  the  teacher's  home- 
made manufacture  out  of  nutgalis  and  rusty 
nails  ;  the  inkstand  was  but  a  cow's  horn, 
sawed  off,  and  as  there  was  but  one  for  each 
school,  carried  around  during  writing  hours, 
each  scholar  had  his  own  quill,  but  the  mas- 


ter made  and  mended  the  pens  while  the  b  . 
and  girls  read ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  ^ 
ancient  schoolmaster  in  Philadelphia,  that  or 
four  months,  while  he  mended  pens,  his  pu]  ^t.: 
invariably  read  'Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Ki(r 
set  up  an  image  of  gold,'  and  nothing  e' 
The  desk  was  but  wide  boards,  nailed  ale 
one  side  of  the  school-house,  supported  by  t 
or  more  legs  ;  the  window  *  panes '  were  oi  n].; 
paper,  instead  of  glass ;  the  benches  w'  H'l 
slabs,  with  the  round  sides  upwards,  and  b^'^ 
no  backs ;  in  winter  the  boys  cut  the  wood  J^: 
school  use.  J- 

"  The  first  separate  school  for  girls  was  tl 
established  in  1795,  in  this  city,  by  Mr.  Po 
which  '  became  a  place  of  proud  distinct] 
for  fiaished  females.'    One  of  the  most  u 
ful  provincial  teachers  was  Elizabeth  Wj  gr, 
in  whose   school   the   art  of  shirt  maki 
and  fitting  and  cutting  of  dresses  was  taugl 
all  the  work  was  closely  inspected,  and  h  i; 
to  be  done  with  care  and  neatness.    In  pi  !ki 
ishment,  she  used  a  bunch  of  switches  and  f 
cat-o'-nine-tails  ;  leather  spectacles  were  wc 
for  slighted  work,  and  a  necklace  of  Jam 
town  burs  strung  on  a  line,  was  used  to  h(  U; 
the  pupils  to  sit  up  straight.    In  count 
schools,  the  old  English  privilege  of  an 
nual  '  barring  out '  of  the  master  was  strer  ^ 
ously  maintained,  and  the  performance  gt  i; 
erally  closed  with  a  holiday,  and  cider  a 
apples  furnished  by  the  teacher.    There  is  J: 
^^aiut  interest  in  thus  recalling  the  oddit  j!: 
which  characterized  the  first  introduction  ija: 
schools  into  this  State,  and  it  is  pleasant 
find  that,  in  the  midst  of  serious  work  for  t 
present  and  the  future,  the  teachers  turn 
the  *  good  old  times.'  " 


THE  BUILDING  OF  CHARACTER. 

There  is  not  a  thought  that  is  not  str;  ^ 
ing  a  blow  :  there  is  not  an  impulse  that  ; 
not  doing  mason-work ;  there  is  not  a  passi  I 
thrust  this  way  or  that,  that  is  not  a  workmai 
thrust.    The  imagination  in  all  directions 
building.'  You  think  that  you  are  throwi 
out  the  net  for  game ;  you  think  that  you  a 
laying  plans  for  -your  accomplishment :  fc 
behind  all  the  conscious  work  that  is  going 
in  you,  behind  your  visible  attainments,  the: 
is  another  work  going  on. 

There  are  as  many  master  workmen  iny  it 
as  there  are  seperate  faculties  ;  and  there  a 
as  many  blows  struck  as  there  are  sepera 
acts  of  emotion  or  volition.    Every  single  d 
these  myriad  forces  are  building,  buildin 
building.    Here  is  a  great  structure  going  i 
point  by  point,  story  by  story,  although  y 
are  not  conscious  of  it.    It  is  a  building 
character.    It  is  a  building  that  must  star 
and  the  word  of  inspiration  warns  you  to  ta  ! 
heed  how  you  build  it,  to  see  to  it  that  y 
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J'kre  a  foundation  that  shall  endure  ;  to  make 
:e  that  you  are  building  on  it,  not  for  the 
iir  in  which  you  live,  but  for  that  hour  of 
'SPVelation,  when  you  shall  be  seen  just  as  you 
iuiij^ — The  Moravian. 
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THE  I.ITTLE  GRAVE. 

^^•^if  Its  only  a  little  grave,"  they  said  ; 
Only  just  a  child  that's  dead." 
ilnd  so  they  carelessly  turned  away, 
i^'rom  the  mound  the  spade  had  made  that  day. 
Ah  !  they  did  not  know  how  deep  a  shade 
Chat  little  grave  in  our  home  had  made  ! 


know  the  coffin  was  narrow  and  small- 
3ae  yard  would  have  served  for  an  ample  pall ; 
A.n  old  man  in  his  arms  could  have  borne  away 
The  rosebud  and  its  freight  of  clay. 
ajSut  I  know  that  darling  hopes  are  hid 
:j;iki  Beneath  that  little  coffin-lid. 

know  that  a  mother  had  stood  that  day 
SVifh  folded  hands  by  that  form  of  clay  ; 
"Pufr  know  that  burning  tears  were  hid 

'  'Neath  the  drooping  lash  and  aching  lid  ;  " 
And  I  know  her  lip,  her  cheek,  and  brow, 
Were  almost  as  white  as  her  baby's  now. 


know  that  some  things  were  hid  away — 
The  crimson  frock  and  wrapping  gray  ; 
The  little  sock  and  half-worn  shoe, 
The  cap  with  its  plumes  and  tassels  blue. 
An  empty  crib  with  its  covers  spread. 
As  white  as  the  face  of  the  early  dead. 


iJiti 


Tis  a  little  grave  ;  but  oh,  beware  ! 
For  world-wide  hopes  are  buried  there  ; 
And  ye,  perhaps,  in  coming  years, 
May  see  like  her,  through  blinding  tears, 
Bow  much  of-  light,  how  much  of  joy, 
ifs  buried  with  an  only  boy  ! 


MY  BOOKS. 


BY  JOHN  G.  SAXB. 


Ah  !  well  I  love  these  books  of  mine, 
That  stand  so  trimly  on  their  shelves, 
;si({With  here  and  there  a  broken  line 

(Fat  "  quartos  "  jostling  modest  "  twelves 
A  carious  company,  I  own  ; 

The  poorest  ranking  with  their  betters  : 
In  brief — a  thing  almost  unknown — 

A  Pure  Democracy — of  Letters.  / 

A  motley  gathering  are  they ; 

Some  fairly  worth  their  weight  in  gold  ; 
Some  just  too  good  to  throw  away; 

Som3  scarcely  worth  the  place  they  hold. 
Yet  well  I  love  them,  one  and  all, 

These  friends  so  meek  and  unobtrusive, 
iWho  never  fail  to  come  at  call, 

Nor  (if  I  scold  them)  turn  abusive  ! 


Jinjllf  I  have  favorites  here  and  there. 

And,  like  a  monarch,  pick  and  choose, 
I  never  meet  an  angry  stare 

That  this  I  take  and  that  refuse ; 
No  discords  rise  my  soul  to  vex 

Among  these  peaceful  book-relations, 
Nor  envious  strife  of  age"  or  sex 

To  mar  my  quiet  lucubrations. 


And  they  have  still  another  merit, 

Which  otherwhere  one  vainly  seeks, 
Whate'er  may  be  an  author's  spirit. 

He  never  uninvited  speaks 
And  should  he  prove  a  fool  or  clown, 

Unworth  the  precious  time  you're  spending. 
How  quickly  you  can  "put  him  down," 

Or  "shut him  up,"  without  offending. 

Here — -pleasing  sight ! — the  touchy  brood 

Of  critics  from  dissension  cease, 
And — stranger  still ! — no  more  at  feud, 

Polemics  smile,  and  keep  the  peace. 
See  !  side  by  side,  all  free  from  strife 

(Save  what  the  heavy  page  may  smother), 
The  gentle  "  Christians  "  who,  in  life, 

For  conscience'  sake  had  burned  each  other. 

I  call  them  friends,  these  quiet  books, 

And  well  the  title  they  may  claim, 
Who  always  give  me  cheerful  looks 

(What  living  friend  has  done  the  same  ?) 
And,  for  companionship,  how  few, 

As  these,  my  cronies,  ever-present, 
Of  all  the  friends  I  ever  knew. 

Have  been  so  useful  and  so  pleasant  ? 

— Harper^s  Magazine. 


THE  WORKING  MEN  AND  THE  SCIENTISTS. 

While  the  press  everywhere  continues  to 
comment  on  Professor  Tyndall  and  the  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  of  his  lectures,  there  is  a 
little  item  of  information  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  of  which 
he  is  President,  that  is  of  more  real  value 
than  all  the  learned  criticisms  that  have  been 
evoked  by  the  professor's  opening  address  on 
that  occasion. 

"  For  months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
great  scientists  a  strike  or  lock-out  continued 
at  Belfast  of  over  ten  thousand  flax  spinners 
and  manufacturers.  The  latter  gave  notice 
of  a  reduction  of  wages  equal  to  sixteen  per 
cent. ;  the  former  refused  to  accept  the  reduc- 
tion and  quit  work.  The  workingmen  called 
it  a  '  lock  out;'  the  employers  a  'strike.'  The 
workmen  repeatedly  asked  for  a  committee  of 
conference  to  arrange  a  compromise.  The 
employers  refused  any  and  all  overtures.  Six- 
teen per  cent,  reduction  or  closed  mills  was 
their  ultimatum ;  thus  the  case  stood  when 
the  British  Association  met.  Papers  were 
read  and  discussions  held  by  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  body  on  the  subject  of  labor, 
strikes,  lock-outs,  &c.  The  views  of  promi- 
nent strikers  were  asked  for  and  received,  also 
those  of  the  employers.  Then  some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  Association  should  become 
mediator  between  the  two  parties,  for  discus- 
sion had  shown  both  to  be  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  The  result  was  that  the  work- 
ing men  and  the  manufacturers  came  together 
to  confer  about  the  business,  and  in  a  few 
hours  peace  was  declared  between  them,  the 
sixteen  per  cent,  reduction  was  abandoned  by 
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the  latter  and  six  per  cent,  accepted  by  the 
former.  The  next  day  the  mills  were  noisy  as 
ever,  and  ten  thousand  working  people,  idle  for 
months  before  at  a  loss  of  £200,000  were  driv- 
ing away  at  th3  looms.  The  £200,000  might 
have  been  saved  those  poor  people  if  the 
British  Association  had  met  earlier  at  Belfast; 
and,  similarly,  there  never  was  a  strike  or  a 
lock-out  which  might  have  not  baen  promptly, 
well  settled  if  the  wise  judgment  of  both 
parties  to  the  contest  had  been  invoked  in- 
stead of  their  worst  prejudices.  The  interests 
of  Capital  and  Labor  are  so  identical,  so  in- 
terwoven, that  conference  will,  in  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  produce  com^ 
promise." — Inquirer. 

(Selected.) 
USE  OF  SILENCE. 

A  pity  that  so  few  people  understand  the  full 
effect  of  well-timed  silence !  How  eloquent 
it  is  in  reality  !  Acquiescence,  contradiction, 
difference,  disdain,  embarrassment  and  awe 
may  all  be  expressed  by  saying  nothing. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  this  apparent 
paradox  by  a  few  examples.  Should  you 
near  an  assertion  which  you  may  deem  false, 
made  by  some  one  of  whose  veracity  politeness 
may  withhold  you  from  openly  declaring  your 
doubt,  you  denote  a  difference  of  opinion  by  re- 
maining silent.  Are  you  receiving  a  reprimand 
from  a  superior?  You  mark  your  respect  by  an 
attentive  silence.  Are  you  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  frivolous  conversation  of  a  fop?  You  signify 
your  opinion  of  him  by  treating  his  loquacity 
with  silence.  Again,  how  much  domestic  strife 
might  have  been  prevented,  how  often  might 
the  quarrel  which  by  mutual  aggravation  has, 
perhaps,  terminated  in  blood-shed,  had  it  been 
checked  in  the  commencement  by  a  judicious 
silence  I  Those  persons  only  who  have  ex- 
perienced them  are  aware  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  that  forbearance,  which  to  the  ex- 
asperating threat,  the  malicious  sneer,  or  the 
unjustly  imputated  culpability,  shall  never 
answer  a  word.  A  soft  answer  turns  away 
wrath  ;  but  sometimes  erring  humanity  cannot 
give  this  soft  answer  in  moments  of  irritation; 
in  such  cases,  there  stands  the  fortress  of 
silence,  with  doors  wide  open,  as  a  refuge  for 
the  tired  spirit  until  calmer  moments  come. 
Think  of  this  seriously,  you  who  glory  in 
having  "  the  last  word." 

N  o  T  I  C  e:  «  . 


friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

The  members  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  and  all 
others  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  its  re-organiza- 
tion, are  invited  to  meet  in  the  Library  Room,  in 
Bace  Street  Meeting-house  on  Fifth-day  evening, 
the  12th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  A  general  attendance 
is  earnestly  requested.  Annie  B.  Carrol, 

Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Literature  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia First-day  School  Association  will  meet  at  ^ 
Friends'  Book-store,  706  Arch  Street,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  (be-  \ 
ing  the  same  day  that  Education    Committee  ol 
Yearly  Meeting  convenes.)    J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  *" 

Chairman. 


I T  EI  m:  s  . 


Two  remarkable  steam  vessels  have  been  bailt 
for  service  on  the  British  Channel,  each  being  de-  F' 
signed  to  lessen,  if  not  wholly  abate,  the  inc  mve- 
nience  and  sea-sickness  resulting  from  the  rolling 
of  the  ordioary  steam  vessels  in  the  channel  ser-  ^" 
vice  in  a  rough  sea.    Henry  Bessemer's  vessel  con- 
tains an  oscillating  saloon  for  passengers.  The 
saloon  is  suspended  on  pivots,  and  is  so  controlled 
by  hydraulic  gear  as  to  maintain  its  ordiaary  posi- 
tion without  regard  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel, 
Captain  Dicey's   twin-steamer    "  Castalia "  is  in- 
tended to  sail  without  ''pitching"  or  r..lling  in  anji 
sea,  however  rougd.    She  has  two  hulls,  and  pre-; 
sents  much  the  same  appearance  as  two  steamers 
would  if  lashed  together.    Tde  paddle  wheels  arc 
situated  between  the  girders  which  connect  the  tw(  t 
hulls.    The  Bessemer  steamer  is  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  along,  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  the  Castalij  ,. 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  long,  and  sixty  fee  v- 
wide.    The  Bessemer  steamer  has  two  pairs  of  pad-  }r 
die  wheels,  one  hundred  and  six  feet  ap^rt,  and  is  ^ 
expected  to  make  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour. — Philadelphia  Ledger.  j 
A  recent  telegram  states  that  the  steamship  Cas- 
talia  has  made  a  trial  trip  from  Ramsgate  to  Calais  - 
She  proves  to  be  a  very  comtortable  boat,  neither 
rolling  nor  pitching.  • 

.  ...iiB  liveslost  by  the  earthquakes  in  Guatemala  wil. 
probably  number  one  hundred,  and  the  amount  o'!  ]■ 
property  destroyed  is  very  large.   Many  dead  bodieii  • 
remained  buried  under  the  stream  of  mud  which! 
decended  from  the  Oorro  del  Tigre.    In  AntiguE 
alone  thirty  psrsons  perished,  the  greater  part  be-i  .: 
ing  women  and  children.    The  town  of  Duenas  is  u 
entirely  ruined,  with  its  church,  cabildo,  parochia  i  . 
edifice  and  private  houses.    A  short  distance  froa 
Duenas,  and  near  a  coffee  farm  of  Zinza,  in  a  placi  f^' 
called  La   Estancia,  there   was   an  extraordinary  K 
promontory  of  mud,  which  had  descended  from  tbd  i 
heights  of  the  Cerro  del  Tigre,  attaining  in  somd  ^ 
places  a  depth  of  oae  hundred  feet.    It  was  formecj  |. 
by  those  eruptions  of  mud  which  geologists  cal'  . 
salsas,  and  which  generally  is  not  a  good  sign  f o  ' 
the  bordering  countries.    The  eruption  which  pro  i 
duced  this    promontory  consisted   of  cold   mud  j 
which,  although  very  compact,  carried  in  its  curj  | 
rent  enormous  masses  of  stones  and  trees  whos  a 
trunks  measured  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diametei  , 
The  government  has  ordered  supplies  of  flour  fron  ^ 
Salvador  and  California. — N.  Y.  Post.  it 
As  many  persons  are  at  this  season  laying  i  if 
their  winter  stock  of  fuel  it  is  important  that  the;l 
should  be  reminded  of  the  danger  attending  tb,  i 
common  custom  of  wetting  coal  in  cellars.    Eve  ^ 
the  fire-damp  which  escapes  from  coal  mines  arise'  ' 
from  the  slow  decomposition  of  coal  at  a  tempera'  'i 
ture  but  little  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  bu  i 
under  augmented  pressure.    By  wetting  a  mass  c  [I, 
freshly  broken  coal  and  putting  it  into  a  warm  eel 
lar  the  mass  is  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  cai  ) 
buretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  given  o  » 
for  long  periods  of  time  and  pervade  the  who!  :! 
house.    There  are  several  instances  on  record  <  jj 
spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  when  stowed  int 
the  bunkers  of  holds  of  vessels. — N.  Y.  Post. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Tiventy-fifth  Session  of 
the  Woman^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania^  by 
Isaac  Comly,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  3Iedicine^  Tenth  month  ISH. 

After  another  year  added  to  the  past,  we 
igain  welcome  to  this  hall  those  who  are  in- 
erested  in  the  medical  education  of  women ; 
vhether  they  come  as  visitors,  giving  their 
)resence  to  encourage  the  good  work — as  stu- 
lents  who  have  advanced  on  their  way,  or  as 
hose  who  are  just  entering  on  a  course  which 
nay  prepare  them  for  usefulness,  honor  and 
listinction. 

Thankful  for  the  presence  of  all,  we  might 
3ause  to  inquire  whether  our  cause  is  worthy 
)f  such  attention  ?  a  question  which  is  being 
nore  fhoroughly  solved,  both  at  home  and 
ibroad,  wherever  civilization  is  spreading  its 
lealthful  and  humanizing  influences ;  and, 
ihough  the  clouds  of  prejudice  still  hover 
iround,  yet  they  diminish  in  size,  and  offer 
:ar  less  obstruction  to  that  light  which  dis- 
iloses  truth  and  exposes  error.    The  time  is  ' 
oming,  and  now  is,  when  the  people  will } 
i  'ecognize  as  the  true  ,physician  that  one,  irre- 
bi  jpective  of  sex,  who  is  qualified  to  minister 
:o  the  wants  of  the  sick — to  heal,  relieve  and 
^  3ure.  Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  show 
J  :hat  women  should  be  physicians,  let  us  pass 
)nward,and  introduce  those  subjects,  the  study 
)f  which  is  necessary,  in  order  for  the  occu- 
Dation  of  such  positions.  We  should  know  the 


healthy  condition  of  all  parts  of  the  human 
body,  their  color,  size,  consistency,  position 
and  relation  —  the  location  of  the  organs, 
and  the  character  of  the  various  tissues  that 
go  to  make  up  the  whole.  The  study  of 
anatomy,  and  the  practice  of  dissection,  are 
the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge ;  and, 
though  the  anatomist  often  has  to  deal  with 
diseased  structure,  yet  repeated  observations 
have  led  to  what  seems  to  be  pretty  accurate 
acquaintance  with  healthy  conditions.  A 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  indispensable  to 
the  accomplished  obstetrician  and  surgeon, 
as  also  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
surroundings  of  this  study  may  appear  re- 
volting, but,  if  allowed  to  furnish  subjects 
for  thought,  they  become  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  and  refining  influence. 

In  relation  to  the  eye,  Arnot  has  said  that 
the  "  searchers  after  the  tangible  evidences  of 
an  all-wise  and  good  Creator,  have  'declared 
their  willingness  to  be  limited  to  it  alone  in 
the  midst  of  millions  as  their  triumphant 
proof."  Galen  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
to  a  belief  in  a  God  from  the  sight  and  con- 
sideration of  a  human  skeleton. 

Dr.  Watson  exhorts  his  pupils  to  ''re- 
member," in  relation  to  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, how  profoundly  interesting— how  al- 
most awful,  is  this  study  in  itself  and  for  its 
own  sake,  revealing,  as  it  surely  does,  the 
inimitable  workmanship  of  a  hand  that  is 
Divine !  Do  not  lose  or  disregard  that  grand 
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and  astonishiDg  lesson.  Do  not  listen  to  those 
who  may  tell  you  not  to  look  for  the  evidence 
of  purpose  in  this  field  of  study ;  that  the 
visible  mechanism  of  that  intricate  but  mar- 
Tellously  perfect  and  harmonious  work,  the 
animal  body — the  numberless  examples  it 
contains  of  means  suited  to  ends,  of  fitness  for 
a  use,  of  even  prospective  arrangements  to 
meet  future  needs,  of  direct  provisions  for 
happiness  and  enjoyment— that  all  these  have 
no  force  at  all,  in  true  philosophy,  as  evi- 
dencesof  design. 

For  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  I  can  no 
more  avoid  perceiving,  with  my  mental  vision, 
the  evidential  marks  of  purpose  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  than  I  can  help  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes,  in  broad  day  light,  the  objects 
that  stand  before  my  face. 

"What  we  can  see  with  our  unassisted  eyes 
is  truly  wonderful.    But  that  is  not  all.  Hist- 
ology, with  its  aid,  the  microscope,  reveals 
much  which  should  be  known  to  the  accom 
plished  physician.    Objects  previously  un-  j 
known  have  been  made  to  appear,  and,  with  i 
each  additional  increase  of  magnifying  power, 
new  structure  has  been  exposed  for  inspec-  j 
tion.    The  eye  of  the  microscopist  seemingly  ! 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  vitality, ' 
that  yet  unseen  force  in  nature,  which,  it  is  ; 
not  utterly  absurd  to  suppose,  may  be  m^r<^, ' 
fully  revealed  to  the  human  senses,    x  Jis  j 
branch  cf  our  subject  is  of  growing  impor- 
tance, and  may  yet  furnish  very  essential  aid 
in  understanding  disease,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies. 

in  immediate  relation  to  anatomy  comes 
I  *  "  r.y,  the  history  of  each  being  incom- 
^  \.  .aout  more  or  less  of  the  other.  Phys- 
ioLgj'  i^cfciio  more  especially  of  the  move- 
ments aad  functions  of  the  various  parts. 
Anatomy  describes  the  heart,  its  pericardium, 
its  muscles,  its  valves,  its  connection  with 
arteries  and  veins  ;  whilst  physiology  informs  | 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  blood  flows  into  the 
right  side  or  auricle,  from  that  to  the  right 
ventricle,  thence  to  the  lungs,  then  to  the 
auricle— to  the  left  ventricle  and  to  the  aorta, 
from  which  the  whole  body  is  supplied. 

Having  studied  the  healthy  condition  of 
structure  and  function  as  disclosed  by  anat- 
omy, histology  and  physiology,  it  becomes  us 
to  look  into  diseased  conditions  as  made  man- 
ifest by  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  ; 
these  having  a  similar  relation  to  disease 
which  anatomy  and  physiology  have  to 
health.  They  deal  with  appearances  which 
disease  or  sickness  produce  or  modify. 

To  the  observer  familiar  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  health,  morbid  changes  may  be  easily 
apparent,  though  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  much  that  leaves  no  visible  marks  of  its 
existence  in  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the  body. 


and  may  result  from  changes  in  the  for 
which  are  incompatible  with  health. 

Having  discovered  disease,  we  desire 
heal,  to  cure,  or  to  modify  or  relieve.  To  fi 
the  means,  recourse  is  had  to  Materia  Medij 
— a  branch  of  our  subject  that  should  be  w 
studied.  It  embraces  a  knowledge  of  t 
means  suited  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  th( 
history,  appearance  and  properties.  Bota 
and  mineralogy  are  collateral  subjects,  ( 
serving  of  careful  attention,  which,  wh 
informing  of  the  sources  whence  come  c 
drugs,  may  delight  us  with  the  beauties 
Nature. 

Therapeutics,  or  the  treatment  of  disea 
is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Mate: 
Medica,  that  having  reference  to  the  usefi 
ness  of  medicines,  "  the  rationale  of  th 
operation^  indication  for  employment,"  e 
"  The  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  in 
vidual  diseases  enters  into  special  patholo 
or  the  practice  of  medisine,  and  constitui 
special  therapeutics." 

It  is  all-important  to  understand  well  t 
properties  of  medicines,  to  know  when  to  a 
minister  and  when  to  withhold  the  prop 
dose,  and  the  probable  efiect.  The  adapi 
tion  of  the  peculiarity  of  one  article  to 
peculiarity  of  the  case ;  as,  if  we  want  a  stii 
ulating  tonic,  serpentaria  might  be  chose 
if  a  sedative  tonic,  Prunus  virginiana  wou 
be  selected.  It  must  be  apparent  that  su 
knowledge  should  be  diligently  sought  aft( 

Pharmacy,  or  the  art  of  preparing  me( 
cines,  though  not  of  so  much  importance 
the  physician  now  as  formerly,  especially 
large  cities,  where,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
separate  business,  yet  it  is  of  such  value  th 
the  qualified  physician  can  ill  afford  to 
without  some  knowledge  of  it.  Medicim 
when  nicely  prepared,  if  not  more  efficacioi 
at  any  rate  are  more  promotive  of  the  patien 
comfort.  Every  thing  that  is  possible  shou 
be  done  that  will  render  them  most  accej 
able  to  the  taste. 

The  afflicted  sick  one  has  enough  to  bea 
without  the  oft-repeated  nauseous  dose,  if 
can  be  avoided. '  O.  W.  Holmes  has  sai< 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  half  the  su 
cess  of  Homoeopathy  is  due  to  the  sweet  pea 
it  has  brought  into  the  nursery.  Between  tl 
gurgling  down  of  loathsome  mixtures,  ai 
the  saccharine  deliquescence  of  a  minu 
globule,  what  tender  mother  could,  for  a  m 
ment,  hesitate?"  And  further,  he  advis 
that  it  "  be  remembered  that,  although  rer 
edies  may  often  be  combined  advantageousl 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  effects  of 
prescription  is  as  the  square  of  the  number 
its  ingredients." 

Chemistry  has  strong  claims  on  our  £ 
tention  as  the  handmaiden  of  therapeuti; 
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"^^1  pharmacy,  as  well  as  physiology.  It 
lishes  important  tests  for  poisons — thus 
I  M.ng  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  by 
(rjjirating  the  active  principles   from  the 
t  matter  of  drugs,  reduces  much  the 
Jntity  taken  into  the  stomach.  Instead 
laving,  as  formerly,  to  take  an  ounce  of 
r,  "Tverized  Peruvian  bark,  the  dose  now  is 
or  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  or 
one-eighth  grain  of  morphia,  instead  of 
And  though,  at  the  present 
IS  done  by  the  manufacturing 
mist  and  pharmaceutist  in  extracting  and 
paring  medicines,  yet  the  practicing  phy- 
1,'^^^an  has  need  to  be  well  grounded  in  its 
f  iciples  and  manipulations. 

and  prophylaxis,  though  not 
Jially  pertaining  to  a  diseased  condition, 
r  e  important  relations  to  it ;  and  though 
?y  have  objects  in  common,  yet  we  may 
'^^  of  the  former  it  has  most  to  do  with  the 
nervation  of  health,  and  the  latter  with  the 
ivention  of  disease.  Pure  air,  temperature, 
cleanliness,  moral  influences,  etc.,  are 
jects  of  hygiene,  and  have  great  influence 
ickness  as  well  as  in  health.    A  glance  at 
many  causes  of  disease  will  show  that 
;h  may  be  done  by  prophylaxis.  The 
roper  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  causes  the 
:ness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  annually. 
Jnwholesome  food — taking  too  much  or 
ing  too  little — are  frequent  causes.  To- 
co has  its  many  victims,  so  has  opium,  so  has 
)roper  indulgence,  so  injudicious  dressing 
irregular  and  insuflScient  sleeping.  Most, 
aot.  all  these  causes  of  disease,  can  be 
ided,  requiring  little  more  than  firm  reso- 
on  to  abstain  from  them.    We  have  not 
the  figures  which  statistics  furnish,  to 
w  the  proportion  of  disease  thus  volun- 
ly  submitted  to,  but  the  most  ordinary 
ervation  will  show  that  it  is  great, 
before  sickness  comes,  we  should  be  pre- 
ed  for  its  management.    We  have  alluded 
lubjects  calculated  to  meet  this  object,  but 
re  is  another  which,  though  not  admitted 
)  the  curriculum  of  our  studies,  is  of  great 
2 1  growing  importance.    We  mean  nursing. 

s  cause  of  rejoicing,  that  nurses  are  now 
jdag  educated  and  trained  for  their  duties, 
I  whilst  it  may  require  natural  aptitude 
1  tact — the  kind  disposition — the  gentle 
I  sympathetic  trust — the  quiet  deportment 
irmness  and  promptness,  when  danger  ap- 
3 — yet  there  is  much  knowledge  which  may 
profitably  employed,  and  training  which 
I  enable  the  nurse  to  render  important,  if 
indispensable  service  to  the  patient  and 
'sician  ;  for,  value  our  profession  as  we 
y,  it  is  weak  and  inefficient  without  the 
•se. 

Cursing  may  be  regarded,  in  the  near 
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future,  as  being  collateral  to  medicine,  so  that 
the  qualified  physician  should  be  well  in- 
formed in  the  particulars  of  this  art,  and  the 
accomplished  niirse  know  more  of  the  science 
of  medicine  and  of  the  properties  of  drugs 
than  has  heretofore  been  thought  necessary, 
especially  in  cases  requiring  prompt  action. 
A  case  in  point  is  remembered,  where  hem- 
orrhage from  the  bowels  attended  typhoid 
fever,  the  nurse,  knowing  what  to  do,  was  able 
to  apply  the  right  remedy  in  the  absence  of 
the  physician.  The  nurse,  being  in  constant 
attendance,  has  the  best  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  efiects  of  remedial  means,  and,  if 
properly  informed,  may  suspend  or  continue 
them  as  changes  occur,  which  cannot  be  fore- 
known by  the  medical  attendant.  I  think 
there  are  many  who  will  unite  in  saying  they 
have  been  truly  glad  when  medicines  have 
been  withheld  in  consequence  of  some  un- 
toward and  unexpected  effect.  The  extended 
observation  and  knowledge  of  the  physician 
should  entitle  her  or  his  judgment  to  that 
kind  of  respect  which  would  prevent  an  un- 
wise or  unnecessary  interference  with  the  plan 
of  treatment  proposed.  Not  only  may  the 
good  nurse  administer  the  medicines  and 
supervise  their  effects,  but  attend  to  many 
things  which  have  their  influence  on  the  sick, 
such  as  the  preparation  of  nourishment,  man- 
ner of  giving  it,  cleanliness  and  even  beauty 
of  articles  used;  the  removal  of  sources  of 
foul  air ;  the  closing  and  unclosing  of  windows 
and  doors,  regulating  the  visiting  and  the 
subjects  of  conversation,  watching  closely 
brain  symptoms,  and  guarding  against  many 
annoying  things.  Florence  Nightingale  says, 
"  the  fidget  of  silk  and  crinoline,  the  rattling 
of  keys,  the  creaking  of  stays  and  shoes  will 
do  a  patient  more  harm  than  all  the  medicine 
in  the  world  will  do  him  good." 

Obstetrics  and  surgery  may  be  practiced  as 
specialties,  but  require  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  which  have  been  hinted  at ;  and  the 
possibility  of  every  .  graduate  being  called 
upon  to  act  in  either  department,  without 
time  for  delay,  should  induce  all  to  seek  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  them.  Without 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  either  must- be  a 
total  failure ;  and  both  require  a  familiarity 
with  medicines  and  medical  appliances.  Den- 
tal surgery  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  physician,  especially  to 
the  country  practitioner.  It  is  expected  in 
due  time  to  establish  a  separate  professorship 
in  this  College  on  that  subject.  Anaesthetics 
have  done  much  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
suffering  attendant  on  operative  surgery. 

The  practice  of  medicine  has  more  of  mys- 
tery and  uncertainty  than  the  other  branches 
of  the  healing  art.  Whilst  the  surgeon  may 
rely  upon  memory— a  knowledge  of  parts  and 
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their  relations — the  physician  must  be  guided 
by  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease.  Observa- 
tion has  to  be  much  employed,  and  an  edu- 
cated judgment  is  vastly  important  in  the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  disease,  as  also  in 
adapting  palliative  and  curative  mensures,  or 
medicines,  or  drugs ;  for,  let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  by  medicines  alone  that 
we  can  accomplish  our  purpose,  but  as  asso- 
ciated with  other  means.  Auscultation  and 
percussion  have  in  modern  times  added  much 
to  the  certainty  of  diagnosis,  and  furnish 
signs  more  certain  than  any  previously  knov/n. 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  doubts 
often  accompany  the  anxious  practitioner; 
but,  as  he  carefully  watches  and  duly  consid- 
ers the  phenomena  presented  for  his  observa- 
tion, he  will  arrive  at  safe  and  profitable  con- 
clusions, sufficient  to  enable  the  accomplish- 
ment of  much  good,  though  not  always  cur- 
ing, or  saving  life.  We  should  study  care- 
fully and  earnestly  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
human  body,  and  then  may  we  more  readily 
detect  deviations  which  constitute  disease. 
We  must  read  the  works  of  others,  but  close 
observation  and  experience  are  often,  after 
all,  the  surest  guides.  Knox  says  :  "  Practi- 
cal medicine  is  less  indebted  to  books  than 
any  other  liberal  art."  We  may  grieve  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  but  it  is  vain ;  better,  far,  to  press 
onward  than  regret  imperfections.  Dr.  U. 
Patterson  has  expressed  his  belief  that  it  is 
"  decreed  that  endless  struggle  and  approxi- 
mation should  be  the  law  of  our  intellectual 
being,  the  condition  on  which  we  have  the 
activity  of  busy  life,  and  not  that  sluggish 
indolence  of  possession  which  is  mental  death." 
Hence  the  pregnant  saying  of  Treviranus, 
which  Lawrence  has  pronounced  wise  as  the 
famous  choice  of  Hercules:  "If  the  Deity 
held  in  His  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  His 
left  only  the  ever-active  impulse,  the  fond  de- 
sire and  longing  for  truth,  coupled  with  the 
condition  of  constantly  erring,  and  should 
offer  me  the  choice,  I  would  humbly  turn 
towards  the  left  and  say,  '  Father,  give  me 
this ;  pure  truth  is  fit  for  Thee  alone.'  " 

Having  briefly  and  hastily  brought  into 
view  the  studies  needful  to  qualify  the  phy- 
sician, or  introduced  them  to  our  attention, 
we  might  without  impropriety  pause  and  con- 
sider the  motives  which  should  induce  any  to 
engage  in  them.  As  a  business  it  may  justly 
claim  our  attention.  We  all  need  the  means  of 
comfortable  living,  but,  with  us,  other  and 
higher  inducements  should  influence.  The 
charges  which  have  been  booked  are  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  relief  which  has  been  given 
to  suffering  humanity,  though  each  is  good 
in  its  place ;  but  without  sympathy  and  benev- 
olence to  impel,  in  vain  would  we  expect  the 


physician  to  leave  the  comforts  of  home  to 
counter  scen.3S  of  misery  and  woe,  or  bu 
the  storms  which  may  embarrass  his  Wi 
but,  when  urgently  called  upon,  he  must 
counter  such  and  other  difficulties,  whet 
compensated  or  not,  excepting  that  all  g 
actions  are  always  compensated.  Consi 
the  unpleasant  as  well  as  the  pleasant  thi 
which  accompany  the  physician,  and  hav 
chosen  to  take  the  risks,  and  being  satis 
that  your  natural  and  acquired  qualificati 
are  sufficient,  then  come  with  us,  we  offer 
our  help,  we  have  travelled  the  path  and,  th 
fore,  can  render  assistance  which  may  ligt 
your  labor  as  others  have  done  for  us. 

In  relation  to  your  studies,  advice  may 
accepted  that  may  influence  your  succ 
Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  this  res] 
than  good  health  ;  not  only  does  it  contrit 
to  physical  ability,  but  to  the  more  effic 
workings  of  the  mind,  the  understandin| 
clearer,  and  the  memory  more  retentive, 
deavor  therefore  to  attain  and  retain  it. 
regular  in  your  habits,  eat  at  stated  lii 
sleep  from  ten  P.M.  to  five  or  six  o'clock  A 
few  persons  can  maintain  a  healthy  ner^ 
system  with  less  than  eight  hours  sleep, 
punctual  in  attending  lectures  and  such 
pointments   as  ^^y  assist  you  in  acqui: 
knowledge ;  in  tne  intervals,  when  not  1 
engaged,  review  what  you  have  seen 
heard 

We  enjoy  in  anticipation  the  prospec 
better  accommodations,  when  a  beautiful 
commodious  structure  shall  silently  testif 
the  world  that  the  cause  of  the  medical  < 
cation  of  women  is  advancing,  and  thai 
munificent  friends  are  doing  much,  deser^ 
not  only  our  gratitude,  but  that  of  all 
desire  the  improved  condition  of  the  hui 
race. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  this  hall  to  yo] 
walls  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  corner-s 
of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pern 
vania. 


Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meetir 
the  First-day  /School  General  Confen 
held  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  Eighth 
Slst,  and  Nirith  mo.  1st  and  2d,  1874. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  An 
Session  of  the  First  day  School  General  < 
ference,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
mo.  31st.  and  9th  mo.  Ist  and  2d,  1874 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  B 
more,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Ohio  F 
day  School  Associations. 

From  the  report  of  the  Baltimore  I 
Class  we  extract  the  following : 

"  The  marked  increase  in  the  attend 
towards  the  latter  part  of  our  time  was 
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result  of  any  special  effort  for  the  purpose, 
of  the  power  of  love  to  draw  more  to 
it  with  us.    Having  no  aim  in  view  but  an 
ancement  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth,  we 
e  sought  to  be  governed  by  that  power 
ch  guides  into  all  truth.    As  might  be 
sonably  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
;have  had  no  wild  speculation  or  uuprofit- 
3  disputes  about  mere  theological  questions, 
s  having  been  our  aim  from  the  first,  the 
f  has  all  the  time  been  open  for  any  to  come 
ongst  us  who  might  feel  like  doing  so,  and, 
bur  numbers  have  been  increased  by  rightly 
ircised  minds,  there  has  been  a  widening 
1  deepening  in  those  things  of  which  we 
1  all  along  had  more  or  less  experience, 
ere  has  only  been  an  increase  of  the  flame 
devotion  by  the  addition  of  more  of  that 
;ich  feeds  it." 

The  Mission  Sewing  School  of  Baltimore 
bnthly  Meeting  which  was  not  included  in 
r  last  report,  resumed  its  sessions  11th  mo. 
,  1873,  and  every  Seventh-day  afternoon 
'til  .1st  of  4th  nio.,  1874,  with  over  200 
lolars  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance 
about  150,  and  about  20  teachers.  Part 
each  session  (whilst  the  children  were 
gaged  with  sewing)  was  regularly  devoted 
a  First  day  School  oral  exercise,  the  glean- 
rs  from  which  at  the  close  of  school  in  the 
ring  gave  evidence  that  much  had  been  re- 
ned  in  the  youthful  mind  that  may,  with 
i  Messing  that  maketh  rich,  form  a  nucleus 

•  future  good.  The  interest  awakened  for 
?se  objects  of  charity,  and  the  fruitful  field  of 
3or  thus  opened  for  some  of  our  young  work- 
5  were  cause  of  thoughtfulness  for  their 
n  sakes  as  well  as  for  those  whom  they 
re  able  to  assist  with  substantial  aid,  or 
th  the  word  of  cheer." 

From  all  the  schools  there  comes  one  report 
it  the  attendance  of  meetinf^s  has  increased 
ice  their  oragnization.  Oae  report  states 
it  the  "  deepauing  interest  in  relisiious  meet- 
^i,  in  the  interest  of  society,  and  concern 

•  the  cause  of  truth,"  if  not  ascribed  to  the 
rst-day  School,  undoubtedly  gain  strength 
rough  its  connections  ;  and  in  many  individ- 
1  instances  its  work  is  clearly  recognized 

good. 

Philadelphia  report  states  as  follows  :  Our 
ssion  work  is  growing  in  favor  and  impor 
[ice,  sewing  schools, ^  mothers'  meetings  and 
)rcas  societies  continue  to  claim  our  atten- 
•n,  being  for  the  most  part  outgrowths  of  the 
rst  day  school  movement.  They  are  found 
be  fields  of  practical  usefulness  and  benev- 
jnce.  As  the  teachers  and  older  pupils  are 
ought,  through  this  instrumentality,  into 
ntact  with  the  struggling  and  neglected 
isses  of  society,  and  enter  into  sympathy  with 
em  in  their  many  discouragements  and  temp- 


tations, they  have  been  convinced  that  there  is 
still  further  work  for  them  to  do.  Animated 
by  this  feeling,  an  association  called  the  Young 
People's  Temperance  Union  has  been  organ- 
ized,which  promises  to  be  a  means  of  usefulness 
in  the  suppression  of  intemperance  that  com- 
mends itself  to  our  hearty  approval  and 
support." 

"  Ten  new  schools  have  been  opened  since 
our  last  report ;  namely,  at  Radnor,  Avon- 
dale,  Pennsbury,  Pennsgrove,  Schuylkill, 
Horsham,  Gwynedd,  and  a  mission  school  at 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  all  in  Pennsyl- 
vauia;  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  and  at  Mount  Meet- 
ing, N.  J.,  and  a  Bible  class  held  at  a  private 
residence  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

"Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  other  lo- 
calities where  it  is  very  probable  schools  will 
be  early  started.  Two  schools  in  session  at 
last  report  have  been  suspended  the  present 
year,  but  one  of  these,  it  is  expected,  will  re- 
sume this  fall. 

"  Within  our  limits  are  eighty  First-day 
Schools  (two  of  them  mission  schools),  two 
Bible  classes,  five  sewing  schools  (held  on 
Seventh-day),  and  one  mothers'  meeting. 
Some  of  these  do  not  report  to  this  Associa- 
tion ;  others  are  not  so  exact  in  their  returns 
as  would  be  desirable,  and  several  are  so  new 
that  a  fair  statement  could  hardly  be  given, 
hence  accurate  statistics  cannot  be  furnished 
by  us  ;  but  in  the  First-day  schools  the  ag- 
gregate exceeds  or  approximates  to  the  fig- 
ures given  last  year,  when  a  total  of  5,000 
adults  and  children  were  reported. 

"  The  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  re- 
ported is  between  10,000  and  11,000,  and  the 
number  of  papers,  etc.,  distributed  (mainly 
'  Scattered  Seeds '  and  *  Children's  Friend^) 
over  15,000. 

The  statistics  of  one  of  the  sewing  schools 
is  not  given,  although  it  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  other  four  and  mothers' 
meeting  were  attended  by  557  children  and 
46  adults,  irrespective  of  color.  1768  gar- 
ments made,  were  either  given  to  the  makers 
of  them  or  other  needy  persons." 

New  York  Association  reports :  "The  First- 
day  School  Association  of  Friends  within  the 
limits  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Fifih  month  last, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  kindly  granting  the  time 
of  one  of  its  sessions  to  the  cause. 

"  We  think  the  interest  felt  in  the  First-day 
School  cause  is  increasing ;  the  attendance  at 
the  afternoon  meeting  being  much  larger  than 
at  any  other  session,  and  some  of  the  accounts 
state  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest 
in  the  Society,  and  an  increase  in  numbers  as 
well  as  in  life. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  those  inter- 
'  ested  in  the  movement  to  see  so  many  of  our 
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aged  Friends  with  us,  and  to  listen  to  their 
words  of  cheer  and  counsel. 

"The  want  of  suitable  literature  for  our 
schools  has  been  much  felt,  and,  while  it  has 
occupied  deep  thought,  we  do  not  feel  prepared 
at  present  to  make  any  suggestions. 

"  The  statistics  for  the  past  year  give  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  scholars. 

"  Total  number  of  scholars  about  500. 

"  Total  number  of  adults  between  100  and 
200. 

"  Number  of  volumes  in  libraries  2,157." 

From  Ohio  :  "  By  information  gained  from 
the  reports  received  at  this  time,  we  are  able 
with  gratitude  to  say  that  the  interest  in  the 
school  work  has  more  than  been  maintained 
during  the  past  year.  Testimony  is  again 
borne,  as  from  time  to  time  has  been  the  case, 
that  the  work  entered  upon  as  a  duty  is 
realized  to  be  a  privilege  as  it  is  coDtinued  in 
that  spirit  which  it  is  the  care  of  all  rightly- 
endowed  workers  to  foster.  Two  of  our  four 
schools  give  assurance  of  increasing  strength. 
One  discontinued  last  year  again  sends  a 
report,  and  one  organized  last  year  has  been 
discontinued.  The  average  attendance  is 
about  73. 

"  It  is  with  great  interest  that  we  watch  the 
progress  of  our  sister  Associations,  and  with 
rejoicing  that  we  learn  of  labors  extending 
into  channels  of  charity.  Weak  ourselves  as 
an  organized  body,  every  assurance  of  that 
power  among  others  which  is  the  fruit  of 
rightly  exercised  gifts  is  comforting  to  us  " 

The  letter  from  Gerdon  T.  Smith  informs 
us  that  within  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting, 
schools  are  established  at  Yonge  St.,  Canada, 
Scipio  and  Farmington  in  New  York  State. 
He  adds  :  "The  Epistle  (  Philadelphia)  sent  me 
was  read,  with  the  one  I  received  from  Balti- 
more, at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and,  as  I 
believe,  with  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction  by 
many  present,  as  they  expressed  themselves  af- 
terwards to  me,  but  thought  it  would  have  been 
best  to  have  introduced  it  earlier  in  the  meet- 
ing, but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  open  until 
the  close,  as  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

S UMMA RT  OF  E^EE CISES. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  post- 
poned its  meeting  from  the  afternoon  of  the 
31st  to  the  evening  of  the  same,  the  General 
Conference  met  at  the  meeting-house  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  at  82  o'clock  on  Second-day  after- 
noon, it  having  been  considered  a  more  suitable 
time  than  the  evening,  for  Friends  who  had 
many  miles  to  ride,afterthe  meeting  concluded. 

There  was  in  attendance  a  goodly  company 
of  Friends  from  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  ; 
some  of  which  have  not  previously  manifested 
an  interest  in  First-day  Schools,  and  their 


words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  call 
forth  by  the  deep  religious  feeling  that  j 
vaded  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  hi 
been  cause  of  thankfulness,  and  the  aid  £ 
strength  of  their  presence  gratefully  ackno 
edged. 

By  the  reading  of  one  of  the  reports, 
condition  of  the  neglected  and  destitute  cl 
dren  in  our  large  cities  was  livingly  int 
duced,  The  efforts  of  First-day  work 
among  this  class  were  dwelt  upon  with  spec 
interest,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  persev 
in  this  widely-extended  field  of  useful  lal 

The  mention  in  the  same  report  of  the  1 
mation  of  a  Youth's  Temperance  Society  cc 
posed  of  young  persons  connected  with  so 
of  the  schools  in  Philadelphia,  led  to  m\ 
interesting  exercise  on  the  subject  of  int< 
perance,  and  those  present  were  urged  i 
greater  efforts  for  its  suppression.  The  jl 
nicious  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  were  a 
the  subjects  of  lively  exercise. 

A  diversity  of  sentiment  was  expressed 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  ( 
schools.  It  was  queried  whether  it  were  bet 
to  remove  the  hedees  that  surround  ourSocie 
and,  in  opening  Sur  doors  to  all,  regard! 
of  sect  or  creed,  Hiake  no  endeavor  to  p 
mulgate  the  views  entertained  by  us,  as  difl 
ing  from  those  of  other  religious  denomi  ! 
tions,  but  breaking  down  all  sectarian  barri 
and  working  upon  one  broad  platform,  enco 
age  those  things  which  have  a  tendency 
advance  the  best  interests  of  society 
general ;  or  whether  more  good  is  accomplisl 
by  building  up  our  protecting  walls,  and  tea 
ing  those  who  come  under  our  care  the  beai 
and  excellence  we  find  in  the  peculiar  vi( 
entertained  by  us  as  a  distinctive  religit 
body,  which  we  believe,  if  properly  carr 
out,  will  lead  into  that  fulness  of  moral  s 
religious  enjoyment  that  can  only  be  attaii 
by  attending  to  the  teachings  of  that  Ini 
Light  which  we  as  a  Society  profess  to  clai 
as  our  guide. 

There  was  felt  to  be  much  in  both  th 
views  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  wj 
earnestly  exhorted  to  "  seek  after  the  bj 
things,"  that  in  this  way  we  may  be  enab| 
to  work  together  in  that  unity  of  spirit  wh  | 
is  "  the  bond  of  peace."  I 

This  work  must  be  entered  into  in  a  livil 
concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  you  . 
It  needs  a  wisdom  that  can  lay  before  th  ! 
opening  minds  the  great  testimonies  of  i  ) 
Society  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  ) 
that  they  may  understand  what  their  oblij  • 
tions  are ;  and  that  none  might  feel  this  stai  • 
ard  too  high,  they  were  exhorted  to  seek  ? 
help  from  the  one  eternal  Source  whence  co  |? 
the  desires  that  lead  to  every  true  effort  ' 
the  good  of  others.    We  are  only  expeci  1 
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>  hand  forth  that  which  we  have  received. 
1  the  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  bet- 
iT  to  leave  that  which  has  not  been  made 
[ear,  trusting  to  the  unfoldings  of  Divine 
Wisdom  in  after  experiences. 

A  Friend,  not  heretofore  interested  in  First- 
ay  Schools,  opened  before  the  Conference  for 
GS  consideration,  the  propriety  of  devising 
Ome  plan  by  which  the  school  organizations 
bay  be  recognized  by  the  various  Yearly 
rieetings, believing  thateach  maybe  a  strength 
0  the  other  by  an  interchange  of  sympathy. 
?he  best  time  for  holding  the  schools  was  unde" 
onsideration  ;  the  attendance  of  the  children 
[pon  public  worship  was  felt  to  depend  very 
auch  upon  the  hour  at  which  the  school  was 
ailed.  A  Friend  gave  his  experience  in  this 
matter.  The  school  with  which  he  is  con- 
lected  assembles  before  meeting.  The  chil- 
Iren  are  widely  scattered.  It  is  his  habit  to 
gather  them  up  by  furnishiug  means  of  con- 
reyance  for  as  many  as  he  can  take  to  and 
rom  schoo],  always  requiriDg  tbem  to  remain 
[br  meeting.  They  make  no  objection  to  the 
eonditions  and  are  always  ready  to  accompany 
aim. 

Testimony  was  also  borne  to  the  increase  of 
nterest  among  the  younger  members  of  society 
lince  the  establishment  of  First-day  Schools. 

An  exercise  was  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
ihe  First-day  of  the  week.  A  fear  was  felt 
ay  the  Friend  who  introduced  the  concern  to 
:he  Conference,  that  in  our  protest  against 
;he  formal  and  rigid  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  it  is  called,  hj  the  setting  it  apart 
as  a  more  holy  day,  without  considering  the 
iedication  that  should  mark  every  day  of  our 
lives,  we  have  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  by 
regarding  its  opportunities  too  lightly,  have 
found  it  a  barren  .and  unprofitable  season, 
rather  than  a  blessing.  He  only  would  speak  of 
those  things  which  his  own  hands  had  handled, 
when  he  earnestly  recommended  all,  on  the 
dawn  of  the  First-day,  to  offer  up  our  petitions 
to  the  Author  of  our  being  for  enlightenment 
and  assistance,  that  in  an  introversion  of  mind 
we  may  centre  in  the  higher  and  holier  chan- 
nels of  thought,  to  our  own  mental  and  spiritual 
benefit.  It  being  the  day  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  for  rest  from  secular  concerns, 
there  is  consequently  less  to  draw  away  the 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  divine  things, 
and  if  this  practice  were  our  engagement  it 
would  exercise  such  an  influence  over  our  live? 
that  all  days  would  become  holy  days,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
and  in  all  things  to  give  thanks. 

The  interests  of  Friends'  Book  Association 
were  commended  to  the  Conference  by  one 
who  is  connected  with  its  management,  who 
gave  the  information  that  a  store  had  been 


opened  at  706  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
where  Friends'  books,  First-day  School  liter- 
ature, school  books,  stationery,  and  everything 
usually  found  in  such  a  store  would  be  kept  for 
sale.  Friends  were  urged  to  give  it  their 
patronage;  those  living  at  a  distance  to 
send  orders  which  would  be  promptly  filled, 
and  special  attention  given  to  the  selecting 
of  suitable  books  for  First-day  School  Libra- 
ries. It  is  believed  that  the  usefulness  of 
this  store  to  the  cause  of  the  First  day  Schools 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  Conference  held  two  full  sessions  in 
the  afternoons ;  and  at  the  close  of  an  after^ 
noon  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  another 
short  session,  to  finish  up  its  business.  All 
these  sessions  were  well  attended.  The 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  children  and 
youth; ,  and  the  general  good  deportment,  were 
very  gratifyicg.  Though  widely  differing 
views  were  laid  before  these  meetings,  we  were 
favored  to  transact  the  business  for  which  we 
assembled  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  forbear- 
ance, so  that  the  authority  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  was  maintained,  to  the  hoaor 
and  glory  of  His  name,  whom  alone  we 
acknowledge  as  our  Leader  and  Guide  in  all 
our  deliberations. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  find  in  my  desk  a  letter  of  nearly  three 
pages,  addressed  to  thee,  dated  Ninth  moath 
22d.  I  have  no  desire  to  tax  thee  with  its 
perusal  now,  and  yet  a  portion  of  it  was  writ- 
ten under  what  seemed  to  me  a  lively  feeling 
of  concern,  and  perhaps  thou  wilt  excuse  me 
for  now  sending  a  part  of  it. 

For  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  on  my 
mind  to  write  and  tell  thee  how  greatly  we 
prize  your  dignified  and  valuable  paper,  the 

Intelligencer.   's  first  care  is  to  stitch  the 

leaves,  and  then  we  enjoy  it  together,  opening 
usually  at  the  Editorials.  Trial  by  News- 
papers," published  a  few  weeks  since,  we  hope 
was  read  to  profit.  We  deplore  the  growing 
tendency  to  print  what  can  only  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased,  and  may  properly  be  desig- 
nated gossip.  The  dragging  into  notice, 
through  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  the  un- 
important doings  of  private  or  public  indi- 
viduals, has,  we  think,  a  deteriorating  effect. 
In  some,  it  causes  a  "  feeling  almost  akin  to 
pain,"  others  are  flattered  by  it,  and  an  un- 
wholesome taste  for  notoriety  is  fostered.  The 
increase,  of  latter  times,  in  the  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  journals,  and  the  low  rates 
at  which  they  are  issued,  offer  temptations  to 
subscribe  for  them,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  the  paper  that  lies  upon  the  table  con- 
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demned  by  the  thoughtful  members  of  the 
household,  while  they  continue  to  peruse  it, 
and  talk  over  the  gossip  it  contains.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  parents  will  fur- 
Bish  their  families  with  reading  matter  so 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  true  literary 
taste  and  the  exercise  of  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature.  The  mind  will  assimilate  with 
what  it  feeds  upon,  and  hence  the  care  neces- 
sary in  providing  mental  aliment  for  those 
households  in  which  there  are  growing  chil- 
dren. And,  are  we  not  all  children,  only  of 
8  larger  growth  ?  If  all  who  disapprove  this 
custom  of  giving  improper  publicity  to  pri- 
vate affairs,  would  refrain  from  encouraging 
it,  by  ceasing  to  take  or  read  a  paper  that  in- 
dulges in  it,  good  might  result. 

I  do  not  think  this  extract  sufficiently 
finished  for  the  paper,  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  subject  brought  more  fully  to  the 
notice  of  Fiieads. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1874. 

A  Friend  wanted  for  Indian  Agent  for 
an  Agency  in  the  Northern  Supsrintendency. 
Apply,  with  references,  immediately,  to 
John  Saunders, 

Clerk  of  Exec.  C  omraittee^ 

No.  34  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philada. 

The  Divine  Indwelling.  — -  There  are 
many,  scattered  all  over  our  widely  extended 
country,,  v^ho  hold  a  right  of  membership  in 
our  religious  Society,and  have  faith  in  the  testi- 
monies that  constitute  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines. Some  of  these  are  far  separated  from 
social  and  Christian  fellowship  with  Friends, 
and  feel  the  need  of  religious  communion. 
For  such,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  our 
sympathies  have  been  livingly  awakened,  and 
the  vv^ord  of  encouragement  goes  forth,  "  Hold 
fast  th?  profession  of  your  faith  without 
wavering."  Let  the  petition  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence  ;  and 
take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,"  be  the 
breathing  desire  of  every  one.  There  are  no 
conditions  of  life  where  this  inshining  word 
may  not  be  relied  upon ;  no  state  of  alien- 
ation or  disobedience  that  its  light  cannot 
reach  ;  no  gloom  or  despondency  that  may  not 
be  scattered  by  its  fervid  rays. 

The  example  of  David  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  strongest  cases  in  point  that  we  have  on 


record,  and  it  illustrates  many  phases  of  r€, 
ligious  service  and  experience. 

Holding  a  small  sovereignty,  surroundedb; 
idolatrous  nations,  in  the  west  of  Asia,  h<i 
was  nevertheless  a  powerful  monarch,  and,  ac 
cording  to  the  usages  of  his  time,  held  th 
person  and  property  of  every  subject  at  hii 
pleasure  ;  for  royal  prerogative  and  the  cm' 
tom  of  society  in  that  age  gave  unbridle< 
license  to  the  world's  masters  and  sanctioned  i 
many  practices  that,  under  present  social  coi 
ditions,  are  subjects  of  legal  enactments. 

The  theocratic  foundation  upan  which  th< 
Hebrew  polity  was  established,  set  bound 
and  limits  unknown  in  the  statutes  of  theil 
neighbors,  and  there  were  wrongs  and  ouli 
rages  that  even  the  king  might  not  commi 
with  impunity  ;  for  the  organic  law  held  hirj 
accountable  to  a  Majesty  that  was  exalte. j 
above  every  othe);  before  whose  tribuns 
every  earthly  mon^i'ch  must  be  brought  t 
judgment. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  view  of  the  greal 
stress  at  present  laid  upon  the  alleged  ad  vat 
tage  of  rituals  and  ceremonials,  especially  ti 
mark  how,  under  a  powerful  convincemen 
this  guilty  king  bore  testimony  to  the  uttel 
worth lessness  of  any  outward  offering.  Th! 
penitential  outbursts  of  his  awakened  cor 
science  found  utterance  in  this  language 
"  Against  Thee  and  Thee  only  have  I  sinned.  | 
"My  sin  is  ever  before  me."  "Thou  d<| 
lightest  not  in  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  i  j 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ; 
broken  and  contrite  heart  Thou  wilt  not  di  1 
spise." 

There  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  a  clean 
testimony  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Pre 
ence  and  its  sufficiency  for  every  want  of  th 
soul.     Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  fifty-firs 
Psalm  lifts  the  king  out  of  the  law,  with  i  I 
ritual  of  observances,  into  the  realm  of  t- 
Christian  dispensation—the  spiritual  Pisg; 
from  whose  summit  the  chosen  seers  and  apo 
ties  of  every  age  of  the  world  have  bee 
favored  to  see  the  dawning  of  that  righteou 
ness,  which,  in  the  roll  of  the  ages,  will  ult 
mately  send  its  benign  efFalgence  into  evei 
cavern  of  formal  ceremony,  and  dissipa  i, 
every  gloomy  superstition.  || 

If  every  act  of  our  being  were  performeii 
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IS  in  the  presence  of  the  Monarch  of  souls, 
hen,  indeed,  would  we  more  fully  recognize 
he  favor  of  His  "  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  what  a 
brivilege  to  wrap  around  the  whole  life  this 
f  seamless"  robe  ! — the  garment  of  salvation — 

0  that  we  may  say  with  one  of  old,  "  None 
ff  these  things"  (meaning  the  trials  and  dif- 
liculties  that  beset  him)  "  move  me,  neither 
^ount  I  my"  (outward)  life  dear  unto  me, 
iO  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy" — 
:he  joy  and  rejoicing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
)n  another  occasion,  he  exhorts  his  brethren, 

1  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby 
fe  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption." 

I  The  sufficiency  of  this  Light  or  Holy  Spirit 
lo  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth,  is  no  new  or 
i  peculiar"  doctrine,  taught  for  the  first  time 
!)y  George  Fox.  It  is  as  old  as  recorded  his- 
tory— standing  out  more  prominently,  how- 

la  |ver,  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  because 

t;f  the  acknowledged  Divine  Leadership  be- 
ore  alluded  to  ;  hence  the  superior  value  of 

;j(he  Old  Testament  over  every  other  ancient 

u  ecord. 

t  The  Invisible  God,  spake  in  times  past  by 
nt  he  Prophets,  is  the  testimony,  and  every  - 
tei/^here  these  chosen  vessels  of  the  Most  High 
h  welt  upon  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
)nw  written  upon  the  heart  and  the  conscience, 
;e  Everywhere  the  people  were  exhorted  to  seek 
i  fter  a  more  intimate  communion  with  the 
(l«i)ivine  Presence,  and  to  conform  their  lives 
itl3  its  requirings. 

That  cote mporary  governments  may  have 
^<^t  out  with  the  same  acknowledgment,  is 

Itogether  probable.  There  is  not  such  cer- 
re  ain  data  for  information  respecting  their 
f  undamental  laws,  owing  to  the  mists  that 
til  ather  around  their  greater  antiquity,  which 
irs  ates  far  back  of  any  known  history, 
it  As  our  most  reliable  liberal  writers  on  an- 
tli  lent  religious  observances  concede  that  there 
;al  3  always  a  calling  home  to  some  Divine  rev- 
los  lation  or  manifestation  prior  to  the  record 
361  mong  every  nation  of  antiquity,  it  is  safe 
lUi  )r  us  to  believe  that  the  first  impulse  of 
Iti  deration  in  primal  man  sprang  from  the 
er  mer  consciousness  of  spiritual  need,  and  a 
lat  erception  of  being  ministered  unto  in  the 

ime  unseen,  but  no  less  real  and  undoubted, 
ie(  lanner.    That,  in  process  of  time,  he  should 


have  tried  to  satisfy  this  inner  want  with  out- 
ward symbols  and  things  that  perish,  is  no 
marvel,  since  we  see  the  very  same  effort  in 
our  own  times,  and  under  what  we  are  wont 
to  consider  the  brighter  day  of  spiritual  rev- 
elation. 

The  other  point  in  the  case  of  David  comes 
now  under  consideration,  and  is  worthy  of 
close  attention.  In  giving  a  loose  rein  to  an 
unholy  passion  that  culminated  in  a  two  fold 
crime,  he  seems  so  far  to  have  yielded  him- 
self up  to  the  guidance  of  the  animal  instincts 
as  to  become  blinded  to  every  other  thought, 
and  in  their  indulgence  he  did  no  more  than 
any  other  monarch  of  his  time  might  do  with 
impunity :  yet  he,  the  ruler  of  the  "  Lord's 
chosen  people,"  knew  that  he  had  committed 
a  great  wrong,  aiid  it  must  be  covered  up — 
the  king  in  Judah  may  not  openly  trespass 
upon  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  hence  he 
resorts  to  stratagem  to  shield  himself  from 
obloquy. 

It  is  when  the  consciousness  of  his  sin  be- 
gins to  trouble  him,  that  the  Prophet  stands 
in  his  presence,  and  in  the  wisdom  that  is  of 
God,  discloses  to  him  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  not  alone  upon  hu- 
man rights,  but  upon  the  divine  law  of  purity 
and  holiness  written  upon  the  tablet  of  his 
heart :  and  the  king  bows  his  head  in  humil- 
iation as  the  solemn  words,  "  Thou  art  the 
man,"  pierce  through  to  the  innermost  con- 
science. 

It  has  always  pleased  the  Almighty, through 
the  instrumentality  of  preaching  (or  prophe- 
cying,  which  is  the  same),  to  save  them 
that  are  lost."  The  voice  that  comes  from 
the  most  excellent  glory  alone  can  arouse  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  that  voice 
is  all  the  same,  whether  it  is  heard  through 
a  chosen  instrument,  as  in  the  case  of  Na- 
than to  David,  or,  whether,  after  the  whirl- 
wind, the  earthquake  and  the  fire  have  passed 
before  the  soul,  hidden  in  the  cave  of  its  own 
abandonment, — wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  its 
own  reasonings  *'a  still  small  voice"  is  heard, 
saying,  as  it  did  to  Elijah,  "  Whatdoest  thou 
here  ?" 

We  may  not  speak  lightly  of  God's  anointed, 
nor  turn  from  the  messages  that  through  these 
He  delivers  to  His  earthly  children.    It  is 
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not  difficult  to  discern  the  "voice,"  for  it 
ever  speaks  the  same  language  when  it  speaks 
for  God.  It  is  only  when,  running  into  specu- 
lations and  human  conceits  it  gives  these 
forth  as  the  lively  oracles,"  that  the  "  un- 
certain sound  "  is  heard  in  our  midst. 

There  is  much  controversy  with  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "fear  of  the  Lord,"  but  unless 
there  is  a  holy  fear  and  trembling,  in  those 
who  claim,  to  have  received  "the  anointing," 
least  they  fail  in  any  measure  "  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  looking  alone  to 
Him  who  chose  them  to  the  service  for  a 
recompense,  there  must  ever  be,  what  is  so 
lamentably  seen  in  the  present ;  a  departure 
from  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  human 
instrumentality  which  remains  to  be  ; — the 
leaving  of  doctrines,  and  speculations,  and 
inventions  of  human  wisdom  and  a  calling 
home  of  the  soul  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,  who  will  Himself  open  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  each  according  to  the  measure 
of  requirement,  all  of  doctrine  that  is  profit- 
able, and  bring  peace  to  every  troubled  con- 
science. May  the  prayer  of  the  contrite 
Psalmist  be  the  heartfelt  aspiration  of  every 
rational  creature—"  Cast  me  not  away  from 
Thy  presence ;  and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me." 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — From  a  Friend  in 
attendance  at  this  Meeting,  we  learn  that  it  con- 
rened  on  Second-day,  Tenth  month  26th,  and  closed 
on  the  evening  of  Fifth-dav,  the  29th.  The  num- 
ber convened  was  not  quite  as  large  as  usual. 
Many  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
present,  some  of  whom  came  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  Indian  Committees.  Those  with  Minutes 
from  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  were,  Eliza- 
beth Comfort,  of  Falls,  Pa.  ;  Dinah  Furnas,  of  Mi- 
ami, Ohio  ;  Pierce  and  Sarah  Hoopes,  of  West- 
chester, Pa.  ;  Sarah  Hunt,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.  ; 
Ann  Weaver  and  her  companions,  Lydia  L.  Rowlett 
and  Thomas  Mather,  of  Green  Street,  Philadelphia  ; 
John  J.  White,  of  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia ; 
Rachel  C.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing ;  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  her  com- 
panion, Lydia  L.  Zerns  ;  and  Jeremiah  Hayhurst,  of 
Solebury,  Pa. 

Both  houses  were  open  for  public  worship  on 
First-day  morning,  and  in  the  evening  that  on  Lom- 
bard Street.  These  meetings  were  largely  attended, 
and  very  satisfactory. 

On  Second-day  morning  the  Epistles  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  read,  and  called  forth 
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some  expression  in  relation  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
liquors  and  tobacco.  Two  Friends,  one  of  who 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Southern  army,  and  tl 
other  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  both  bore  te 
timony  to  these  evils,  and  one  remarked  that  I 
was  only  strengthened  to  overcome,  through  co 
stant  watchfulness  and  prayer.  In  the  afternoc 
the  remaining  Epistles  were  read,  and  a  commi 
tee  appointed  to  answer  them ;  also,  a  commi 
tee  to  consider  some  alterations  in  the  Disciplin 
forwarded  by  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
proposed  recording  children  as  members  where  oi 
parent  belongs  to  the  Society,  provided  the  paren 
desire  it ;  als  ),  t:>  allow  Monthly  Meetings  to  r 
lease  from  membership  those  who  absent  themselv 
from  our  meetings  for  five  years,without  being  hea 
from.  At  a  subsequent  session,  the  propriety 
altering  or  abolishing  the  Query  in  reference 
African  slavery,  was  submitted  to  the  same  con 
mittee. 

Third-day  was  occupied  in  considering  the  r 
maining  Queries  and  answers,  which  elicited  mu( 
interesting  and  instructive  remark. 

Since  last  year,  seven  Elders  belonging  to  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  have  passed  away,  the  eldest  beir 
90  and  the  youngest  66  years  of  age. 

The  remaining  sessions  were  occupied  in  t\ 
consideration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Represen 
ative  Committee,  which  had  presented  memoria 
on  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment  to  the  Legi 
latures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They  have  al 
taken  action  in  reference  to  issuing  a  volume  of  m 
morials  concerning  deceased  Friends,  which  ha 
been  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Comm: 
tee,  in  reference  to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting,  report 
favorably,  and  it  was  generally  united  with  ;  ar 
information  being  received  from  Indiana  of  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  a  committee  was  appoint 
to  attend  at  its  opening,  which  is  to  be  on  the  se; 
Ond  Second-day  before  the  last  First-day  in  Nin 
month  next,  at  Clear  Creek,  111.  The  new  Year 
Meeting  will  be  known  as  "  Illinois  Yearly  Meeti 
of  Friends."  Until  otherwise  directed,  the  disc 
pline  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  govern  it. 

The  reports  from  the  Fair  Hill  School  Fund,  ai 
of  the  Committee  to  distribute  the  same,  being  rea 
show  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  the  prop 
distribution  of  even  a  small  sum  of  money.  Sever 
schools  had  been  aided,  and,  in  some  individu 
cases,  personal  assistance  had  been  rendered.  Sor 
funds  had  been  returned  by  those  who  had  be' 
aided  to  get  an  education  which  enabled  them 
secure  situations  as  teachers.  It  was  suggest 
by  a  Friend,  that  if  those  having  much  of  tl: 
world's  goods  would,  in  making  their  wills,  ( 
while  living,  donate  to  this  fund,  how  much  mo 
good  might  be  accomplished. 

The  Committee  on  the  Alterations  to  the  Dis< 
pline,  made  a  report,  which,  after  some  considei 
tion,  was  referred  to  next  year. 
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Further  particulars  will  probably  be  furnished 
next  week. 


MARRIED. 

N.— At  Mul] 

the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1874,  with  the  approbation 
of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  AsaEngle  to  Eliza- 
beth L.,  daughter  of  Aaron  Borton. 

SOUTHWICK— DAVIS.— On  the  21st  of  Tenth 
month,  1874,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  in 
the  town  of  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  Thomas  L.  Southwick,  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  to  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Peter  B. 
Davis. 


DIED. 

BARKER.— In  Granville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of 
Tenth  month,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Otis  Dillingham,  Mary  Barker,  in  the  85th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Danby  Monthly  and  Gran- 
ville Particular  Meetings.  Her  long  period  of  ex- 
treme suffering  was  borne  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation. The  funeral  was  attended  on  the  21st  by  a 
large  concourse  of  relatives,  friends  and  others. 
Much  sympathy  and  counsel  were  administered,  and 
earnest  appeals  made  to  the  thoughtless.  Encour- 
)  till  age ment  was  handed  forth  to  the  faithful  to  con- 
tinue in  well-doing  that  they,  too,  might  pass  from 
works  to  rewards,  as  this  dear  friend  doubtless  had 
done,  with  a  consciousness  that  all  is  well. 

MARSHALL.— Oq  the  21st  of  Seventh  month,  in 
New  York,  Sarah  H.  Marshall,  in  the  86th  year  of 
her  age. 

The  deceased  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  a  Friend  in 
the  true  sense.  Her  attachment  to  the  Society,  as 
to  its  fundamental  testimonies,  was  strong;  and 
while  her  health  would  permit  she  was  iu  regular 
attendance  upon  its  various  meetings  for  worship 
and  business.  She  waa  the  warm  personal  friend 
of  Elias  Hicks,  whom  she  greatly  esteemed. 

She  was  very  early  interested  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  through  the  period  of  its  unpopu- 
larity and  frequent  persecution  was  one  of  its  most 
steadfast  friends.  She  was  ever  ready  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  were  neglected  or  de- 
spised on  account  of  color  ;  and  her  heart  was  full 
of  compassion,  and  her  hand  svsift  to  extend  relief 
to  all  the  suffering  and  unfortunate,  irrespective  of 
class  or  complexion.  She  felt  deeply  the  wrongs 
and  injustice  visited  upon  the  Indians.  With  her, 
religion  was  practical,  its  function  to  help  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  thus,  blessing  mankind,  to  exhibit 
a  sincere  love  for  the  All-Father. 

Her  life  was  attended  with  many  sore  trials 
and  bereavements.  Out  of  this  chastening  disci- 
pline of  eorrcw  was  born  that  full  and  ready  sym- 
pathy for  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  others.  She 
•was  a  loving  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  an  affectionate 
sister,  a  true  and  steadfast  friend.  The  memory  of 
her  beautiful  Christian  womanhood  is  a  rich  legacy 
to  be  fondly  treasured  by  those  she  loved  tenderly, 
tsjland  whom  she  has  left  to  mourn  her  loss. 
J  A.  M.  P. 
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We  know  that  what  in  one  age  has  been 
called  the  spirit  of  rebellious  reason,  has  in 
mother  been  allowed  by  all  good  men  to  have 
been  nothing  but  a  sound  judgment  exempt 
trom  superstition. — Dr.  Thomas  Arnold, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  BAVARIA. 
No.  21. 

Soon  the  road  divides,  the  left  branch  lead- 
ing to  the  Hinter-see,  and  the  right  branch 
ascending  past  the  marshy  little  Tauben-see, 
through  a  forest  of  pines  to  the  Schwarzbach- 
wacht,  a  pump-house  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  which  raises  up  the  salt  water  from  the 
Berchtesgaden  mines.  It  has  been  conducted 
thus  far  in  log  conduits,  and  is  destined  to 
supply  the  salt  manufactory  at  Reichenhall. 
We  are  struck  with  the  rich  dark  green  coat- 
ing of  moss  which  invests  the  north  side  of 
all  the  trees  for  some  distance,  reaching  out 
on  all  the  branches,  and  giving  them  a  weird 
distinctness,  which  is  very  curious.  The  sun 
is  shining  brilliantly  on  the  pale-tinted  bark 
of  the  south  side,  and  the  shadow  on  the  dark 
moss  exaggerated  its  gloom,  and  I  thought  it 
very  likely  that  the  artist  who  should  venture 
to  represent  this  feature  of  the  landscape  would 
lose  his  reputation  for  truthfulness  to  nature. 

Then  we  go  down,  down  a  deep  valley,  be- 
tween mountains  so  lofty  and  beautiful  that 
we  long  to  linger  and  watch  the  declining 
sunbeams  gild  the  abrupt  castle-like  summits. 
Another  Erica  than  the  purple-flowered  kind, 
which  we  have  found  so  plentiful  on  the  Al- 
pine hills,  is  frequent  now,  and  I  am  allowed 
to  descend  and  botanize  a  little,  I  gather 
heather,  and  find  the  straw-colored  flower- 
buds  not  yet  opened  ;  but  the  glorious  Cyc- 
lamen is  beyond  all  praise.  Plenty  of  aster 
and  solidagos  are  attesting  the  coming  of  the 
autumn,  and  the  forest-leaves  are  falling  as 
if  they  already  had  felt  the  chilling  touch  of 
the  frost-spirit.  But  here  is  a  bridge  over  a 
deep  gorge,  and  our  driver  halts,  telling  us 
that  it  is  the  Staubbach  Fall  that  roars  be- 
neath us.  We  descend  a  flight  of  steps,  turn 
to  the  right,  and  soon  stand  in  the  presence  of 
a  fine  cataract  of  purest  mountain  water, 
which  dashes  in  fury  over  the  rocks,  seeking 
and  finding  a  lower  level.  But  we  may  not 
linger  long,  and  I  turn  a  moment  to  admire 
the  stone-work  of  the  bridge — beautiful,  mas- 
sive, costly  marble,  rich  enough  for  the  courts 
of  kings,  and  apparently  built  to  endure  for 
generations — and  then  pluck  a  tender  Cy- 
clamen from  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  as  a  re- 
membrancer. Now,  our  road  leads  us  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saalach,  and  onward  we  go, 
and  yet  onward,  till  the  town  of  Keichenhall 
on  the  Saalach  stands  revealed  in  the  softened, 
golden-tinted  twilight. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  newness  and  ele- 
gance of  this  town  in  its  splendid  amphithe- 
atre of  mountains.  The  streets  are  of  goodly 
width,  and  very  smooth,  and  the  sidewalks 
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raised  and  handsomely  curbed ;  and,  as  we 
•drive  into  the  town,  we  note  that  all  the  houses 
are  neat,  and  many  of  them  elegant.  We 
alight  at  the  Hotel  Burkert,  and  find  ourselves 
quite  at  home  in  Reichenhall ;  and  in  this 
favorite  watering  place  of  the  Bavarians,  we 
propose  to  spend  a  few  days,  before  return; 
ing  again  to  the  rush  and  clamor  of  great 
cities. 

The  freshness  and  newness  of  Reichenhall 
are  explained,  when  we  are  told  that  the  town 
was  almost  entirely  burned  in  1834,  aod  that 
it  has  been  rebuilt  since  that  time.  Pretty 
balconies  and  well-kept  gardens,  with  tables 
and  chairs  or  benches  ranged  around  them, 
indicate  the  universal  taste  for  open  air  life 
in  the  fatherland. 

It  is  a  good,  healthful  taste,  surely,  and 
worthy  of  ail  imitation,  especially  by  those 
whose  dwelling  places  are  the  reverse  of 
palaces.  But  what  palace  can  be  worth  com- 
pare with  this  calm,  blue  autumn  sky,  and 
these  sublime  mountain  walls  ?  What  costly 
draperies  in  kings'  houses  are  so  graceful  as 
these  matchless  festoons  and  sheltering  walls 
of  Ampelopsis,  ju?t  beginning  to  feel  the  glory 
of  autumn  ripeness  ? 

Five  thousand  visitors  annually  resort  to 
Reichenhall  for  the  curative  effects  of  the 
strong  salt  baths  ;  and  abundant  and  delight- 
ful accommodations  are  provided  for  this  tem- 
porary population.  There  is  a  library  and  a 
good  reading-room,  where  are  to  be  found  not 
only  a  great  variety  of  German  papers,  but 
those  of  other  nations,  even  so  remote  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  the  New  York  Herald,  though  a  Phil- 
adelphia paper  would  have  f  >r  us  a  far  greater 
interest,  and  the  London  Times,  in  its  vast- 
ness,  seems  like  the  voice  of  all  the  world.  A 
stately  and  beautiful  Curhause  (cu':'e-house), 
with  a  pleasant  garden  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  music  and  Sowers,  tempt  the  health- 
seekers  to  take  the  benedictioa  of  the  air  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  We  join  the  promen- 
aders  in  the  garden  and  stroll  around  among 
the  flowers,  sit  and  listen  to  the  soft,  delicious 
music  which  a  band  in  the  bowery  pavilion 
discourses,  and  then  take  tea  in  the  lofty  and 
beautiful  colonnade.  One  falls  very  naturally 
into  these  goodly  out-of-door  customs,  and  we 
find  the  little  tea  table  an  excellent  centre  of 
observation,  v/hile  people  of  various  races  and 
nationalities  are  moving  before  us  among  the 
trees.  As  the  music  soars  upon  the  air,  the 
little  birds  in  the  trees  have  their  ambition 
greatly  stimulated,  and  their  voices  swell,  too, 
in  a  coinical  effjrt  to  surpass,  with  their  little 
pipes,  the  grand  harmonies  from  the  pavilion. 
Vain  at  tempt,  little  songsters !  your  hour  is 
not  now.  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Hun- 
garian, pass  in  review  before  us,  and  yonder 


sit  a  black-haired  group  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  with  their  families,  of  unmistakable 
Jewish  physiognomy.  They  are  talking 
Dutch  and  are  merry  together  ;  but  the  Hun- 
garian lady  near  us  shrugs  her  shoulders  and 
says  she  likes  them  not.  They  are  Israelites 
from  Amsterdam,  and  are  seeking  health  in 
pleasure  in  a  land  from  which,  perhaps,  their 
forefathers  were  driven  by  persecution,  mer- 
ciless and  blind.  Their  little  black  eyed 
children,  in  their  white  garments,  are  pictur- 
esque, and  contrast  stongly  with  the  very 
blond  little  Germans  around  us,  and  there  is 
no  mingling  of  the  diverse  races  Israel 
dwells  alone,  it  seems,  and  the  Christians  of 
Catholic  lands  seem  yet  to  feel  something  of 
the  old  barbaric  scorn  for  the  descendants  of 
the  antique  people  who  were  so  highly  favored 
with  the  Divine  illumination  of  the  early 
days.  I  inquired  of  a  German  lady,  who 
seemed  to  share  this  feeling  of  detestation  for 
the  Jews,  why  they  were  so  much  hated  in 
these  days,  when  the  old  bigotries  have  lost 
their  mediaeval  intensity.  She  replied,  "  They 
are  so  rich,  and  so  arrogant !"   And  so 


"Pride  and  humiliation,  hand  in  hand, 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  where' 
they  went ; 

Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 
And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent, 

"For  in  the  background  figures,  vague  and  vast, 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  prop'  ets  rose  sublime; 

And  all  the  great  traditioQS  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time." 


er 


When  the  sun  has  quite  disappeared  be- 
hind the  western  mountains,  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  friendly  shade  to  walk  a  half 
mile  to  the  northeast,  along  the  Salzburg 
road  to  St.  Zeno.  '  Here  was  once  an  Augus- 
tine monastery  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
here  are  yet  the  buildings  which  of  old  were 
the  home  of  the  disciples  of  the  Afric  saint. 
The  church  looks  time-stained  and  weather- 
beaten  on  the  outside,  but,  entering,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  being  thoroughly  reaovated. 
The  childish  and  tawdry  ornamentation  was 
all  removed,  and  the  lofty  and  stately  arches 
were  retinted  with  a  soft  gray  color,  and  were 
being  adorned  anew  with  chaste  and  delicate 
tracery. 

Refined  taste  was  directing  the  work,  though 
one  feels  that  inevitably  the  fair  work  of  the  re- 
storers will  be  mingled  with,  and  hidden  by,  the 
time-honored  idols  which  are  temporarily  dis- 
placed. How  much  fitter  it  would  seem  for 
the  worship  of  the  Highest  without  them, 
though  they  are  yet  very  dear  to  the  child- 
like people,  The  image  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
is  specially  dear  to  them,  and  is  constantly 
laden  with  votive  offerings.  Says  Longfel- 
low's Prince  Henry  in  the  Golden  Legend ; 
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"  And  if  our  faith  has  given  us  nothing  more 
Than  this  example  of  all  womanhood, 
So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good, 
So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure, 
This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and  truer 
Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  before." 

The  Augustine  monastery  of  St.  Zeno  was  sup- 
pressed in  1803,  and  was  partially  fitted  up  in 
1853  as  an  English  school  for  ladies.  It  is  called, 
I  think,  the  Institute  of  St.  Marie.  We  strolled 
round  the  crowded  burial-place,  and  looked 
in  a  moment  through  the  opened  windows  at 
the  Dead  Chapel.  It  is  empty  to-day,  and 
the  care  taker,  whose  home  seems  to  be  in 
the  same  building,  comes  out  to  know  what 
we  desire ;  but  desiring  nothing  that  he  can 
give  us,  we  turn  away  to  note  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  situation.  Looking  northward, 
we  see  the  mountain  walls  divide,  making  a 
stately  gateway  into  the  broad  world  beyond, 
while  ridges  of  great  beauty,  and  of  varied 
form  inclose  the  valley  on  either  hand.  A 
specially  lovely  forest  of  larch  and  firs,  stately 
trees  of  honorable  age,  clothes  the  slopes  on 
the  right  hand,  and  must  be  a  pleasant  rest- 
ing-place for  the  eyes  of  the  students,  whose 
rooms  overlook  its  green  depths.  I  hope,  too, 
that  it  is  not  forbidden  ground  (o  them,  and 
that  they  can  pluck  the  Cyclamen  in  its 
prime,  and  gather  the  perennial  hare-bells 
from  these  quiet  woody  places  where  they 
love  to  linger. 

Very  near  the  portals  of  St.  Zeno  is  a  fine 
villa,  with  a  most  elaborate  and  ample  gar- 
den, rich  with  all  manner  of  blooming  plants. 
It  must  be  a  royal  residence,  we  think,  and 
the  coronet  on  the  gg-te  seems  to  confirm  the 
theory.  But  further  inquiry  corrects  the  first 
impression.  It  is,  we  are  told,  the  property 
of  an  Irish  lady — a  baroness  of  great  wealth 
— who  came  here  several  years  for  the  benefit 
of  the  baths.  She  became  interested  in  the 
director  of  the  baths,  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent character,  but  quite  without  means,  and 
they  were  married.  Then  the  lady  purchased 
a  waste  meadow,  low  and  marshy,  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  splendid  garden  and  park, 
transplanting  great  trees  to  glorify  it,  and 
making  it  radiant  with  flowers  and  sparkling 
with  fountains  from  the  hills.  Then  she  built 
a  palace  of  delights  in  the  midst  thereof,  and 
now  she  lives  in  it  very  happily  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice. 

Here  she  dispenses  liberal  charities,  and  is 
greatly  beloved  as  a  general  benefactor  to 
the  town  of  Reichenhall,  and,  I  believe,  has 
greatly  interested  herself  in  the  Institute  of 
St.  Marie.  Such  incidents  as  these  are  not 
common  in  Europe,  where  lines  of  caste  are 
so  closely  drawn. 

Reichenhall  is  the  .  great  central  point  of 
union  of  the  four  principal  Bavarian  salt- 
works, which  are  connected  by  conduits  of 


an  aggregate  length  of  forty -five  miles.  The 
surplus  brine  from  the  BerchtCFgaden  mine^ 
is  conducted  to  Reichenhall,  which,  in  its 
turn,  supplies  the  two  other  salt-works  of 
Traunstein  and  Rosenheim.  The  conduits, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  of  logs,  and,  of 
course,  have  to  be  frequently  renewed.  The 
salt-works  here  are  in  very  handsome  and 
substantial  buildings,  and  I  greatly  admired 
the  fine  pumping  apparatus  which  raises  the 
brine  from  the  springs  under  the  building  to 
the  pans  where  it  is  evaporated,  and  for  the 
baths.  Water  is  the  motive  power.  The 
sources  of  the  saline  springs,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, are  about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  are  reached  by  a  flight  of  sev- 
enty-two steps.  One  of  the  springs  contains, 
it  is  said,  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  is 
thought  rich  enough  to  be  conveyed  directly 
to  the  salt-pans.  The  water  of  the  other 
springs  is  first  evaporated  in  the  Graderhaus,. 
which  consists  of  twigs  of  thorn,  stacked 
under  a  long  roof.  This  is  a  most  astonishing 
arrangement.  The  building  seems  to  be  300 
or  400  feet  long,  and  perhaps  60  feet  high, 
but  I  have  not  the  exact  measurement.  The 
quantity  of  twigs  required  is  enormous,  and 
we  wonder  where  they  are  obtained  ;  it  would 
take  miles  of  plants,  one  would  think,  to  fur- 
nish one  supply.  The  brine  is  conducted  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  shed,  and  allowed  to 
trickle  slowly  through  the  twigs,  by  which 
process  it  loses  a  large  proportion  of  its 
watery  particles  before  it  reaches  the  reser- 
voirs below.  The  great  value  of  the  process 
consists  in  the  fact,  that,  while  the  water  is 
thus  partly  evaporated,  and  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  brine  (gypsum,  carbonate  of 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.)  form  a  gradual  in- 
crustation on  the  thorns,  the  salt  remains  al- 
most without  loss  in  a  state  of  solution.  There 
is  a  board-walk  under  the  roof  beside  this 
gigantic  water-filter,  and  there  are  seats  and 
swings  just  outside,  where  the  patients,  who 
want  to  get  all  the  benefit  from  the  salt  which 
it  can  give,  sit  solemnly  and  inhale  the  damp 
salted  air.  An  oceanic  odor  is  certainly  ex- 
haled by  the  great  wall  of  twigs,  which  sug- 
gests the  fragrance  of  the  sea-breeze,  and 
marine  algae  are  growing  in  the  trough  of 
pure,  salt-water  under  the  building. 

What  avails  to  tell  how  we  walked  to  the 
heights  around  us,  and  looked  long  and  re- 
gretfully at  the  fair  mountain  summits  and 
the  vales  we  are  so  soon  to  leave.  Pleasant 
have  been  our  months  of  dalliance  in  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  but  we  must  soon  descend 
once  more  to  the  common  level,  and  dwell,  a& 
of  yore,  among  the  busy  masses  of  mankind 
in  thronging  cities,  for  the  summer  is  over. 

"Thou  comest  Autumn,  heralded  by  the  rain, 
With  banners,  by  great  gales  iDcessant  fanned, 
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Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain  I 
Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold  ;  thy  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain. 
Thj  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon,  suspended 
So  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhangiog  eaves, 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended  ; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves  ; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid. 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  gplden  leaves !" 
Ninth  month  lUA,  1874.  S.  R. 


THE  WATER  OF  LIFE. 

"Whosoever  will,  let  him  drink  of  the  water  of  life 
freely." 

More  free  than  falls  the  mountain  stream, 

Rushing  adown  its  rocky  bed, 
Touched  by  the  gold  or  silver  beam 

From  heaven's  great  orbs  in  glory  shed. 
Are  life's  fresh  waters  springing  near 
Each  human  heart  to  strengthen,  cheer. 

Come,  freely  drink  !  there  is  no  price 
Upon  their  healing  power  supreme; 

Their  source  lies  far  in  Paradise, 
Their  light  is  its  celestial  gleam  ; 

While  here  among  life's  shadows  flows 

Their  precious  draught  for  all  our  woes. 

Water  of  Life  !  oh  may  our  lips 
Forever  more  thy  sweetness  know  : 

Through  all  life's  joys  and  their  eclipse 
May  we  to  thy  f  ill  fountain  go. 

Sure  that  no  hand  will  turn  our  feet 

Away  where  peace  and  pardon  meet. 

Come,  whosoever  will,  and  drink  ! 

No  soul  so  dark  with  sin  and  shame 
But  welcome  finds,  if  on  the  brink 

Is  stands,  in  Christ's  all-hallowed  name  ; 
Dear  Lord,  oh  give  us  grace  to  see 
This  stream  so  full  and  fresh  and  free  1 
■ — Christian  Register.  H.  J.  L. 


Selected. 

GIVE   AND   IT  BE  GIVEN  UNTO  YOU. 

A  pilgrim  at  my  door 

With  weary  feet  and  sore. 
In  faltering  tones  asked  food  and  alms  one  day  ; 

Alas  !  no  wealth  had  I, 

The  cruse  was  almost  dry, 
A  handful  only  in  the  barrel  lay. 

Sadly  I  answered,  "  No  1" 

Slowly  he  turned  to  go. 
When  down  the  path  there  came  a  bending  tread. 

Wi<h  face  of  heaven's  glow; 

"Take  this,"  was  murmured  low, 
"  A  cup  of  water  and  a  crust  of  bread." 

Grateful  the  pilgrim  smiled 

Upon  that  angel  child  ; 
"  The  Saviour  own  and  bless  thee,  precious  one  1" 

Then  to  my  wondering  ear' 

These  words  seemed  whispered  near, 
In  tones  seraphic  :  "  This  to  Me  is  done." 

Again,  with  peaceful  look. 

His  course  the  wanderer  took  j 
I  saw  him  pause  beside  the  rich  man's  door; 

A  youth,  with  noble  air, 

Came  forth  with  luxuries  rare, 
And  in  his  hand  a  silver  goblet  bore. 


"  Rest,  stranger,  here,"  he  said  ; 

"  My  father's  table,  spread, 
Invites  the  hungry  to  its  plenteous  store," 

Again,  that  heavenly  voice, 

"Thine  shall  be  wisdom's  choice  ; 
There  is  that  scattereth,  but  increaseth  more." 

Quick  on  my  throbbing  heart, 

There  fell  a  sudden  smart ; 
Not  mine  the  joy  of  giving  here  below, 

Once  more  that  blessed  strain, 

"  No  seed  is  dropped  in  vain  ; 
The  smallest  to  a  sheltering  tree  may  grow. 

"  Weighed  in  the  balance  just. 

Earth's  treasures  are  but  dust ; 
The  scattered  crumbs,  the  tears  that  pitying  fall, 

With  richest  gems  shall  shine 

In  beauty  all  divine  ; 
For  love  receives  each  gift,  and  hallows  all." 


MECANIQUE  CELESTE. 

Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Advocate  an  article  en- 
titled "  Mary  Somerville  and  Mecanique 
Celeste,"  may  wish  to  know  something  about 
the  great  work  of  M.  La  Place,  bearing  the 
above  title.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that 
the  statement  of  Lord  Brougham  relative  to 
the  ignorance  concerning  this  book  and  its 
contents  holds  true  at  the  present  time  ;  yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  very  few  even  among  scholars 
know  anything  about  it  except  the  name,  and 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  number  are 
acquainted  with  the  merit  and  extent  of  the 
work.  Mecanique  Celeste  may  be  regarded 
as  a  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  law  of 
gravitation,  reducing  all  the  known  phenom- 
ena of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
this  wonderful  law  of  nature,  the  grandest 
generalization  of  the  human  mind.  The  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  are 
given  the  methods  and  formulse  for  determin- 
ing the  motions  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  figures,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  fluids  which  are  spread  over  them, 
and  the  motions  about  their  centres  of  gravity. 
In  the  second  part,  these  formulae  are  applied 
to  the  planets,  the  satellites,  and  the  comets. 

The  celebrated  problem  of  these  bodies  is 
investigated  in  all  its  detail.  Each  planet 
and  satellite  is  tracked  through  the  heavenly 
spaces,  notwithstanding  it  is  influenced  by  all 
the  rest,  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as 
the  square,  of  their  distance  from  it.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  enables  the  astron- 
omer to  give  the  position  of  a  heavenly  body 
at  any  time  past,  or  predict  its  place  during 
the  ages  to  come.  The  perturbations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  giving  rise  to  changes  in  the 
position  of  their  orbits  in  space,  also  the  form 
of  the  orbits,  are  calculated.  These  elements, 
which  in  ordinary  descriptive  astronomy,  are 
regarded  as  fixed  and  constant,  are  subject  to 
slow  changes,  running  through  vast  ages.  To 
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restigate  the  laws,  periods  and  limitations 
'  these  changes  taxed  the  highest  powers  of 
le  human  mind. 

The  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  by  La 
range  and  La  Place  furnishes  one  of  the 
tost  interesting  chapters  in  Celestial  Me- 
lan^'cs.  By  it  we  learn  that  the  stability  of 
le  solar  system  is  secured  for  all  time.  New- 
m  predicted  the  ultimate  wreck  of  our  sys- 
im  in  consequence  of  these  changes  running 
a  indefinitely  in  one  direction. 
The  secular  inequalities  of  the  motions  of 
upiter  and  Saturn,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
le  remarkable  law  of  equilibrium  prevailing 
aaong  the  celestial  bodies.  The  orbits  of 
lese  planets  gradually  approach  to  and  re- 
}de  from  each  other,  making  a  complete 
ibratioii  by  returning  to  the  same  relative 
Dsition  in  space  in  about  50,000  years.  The 
ariation  of  the  modes  and  inclinations  are 
)nfined  within  narrow  limits. 
The  eccentricities  of  these  planets  are  also 
ibject  to  secular  changes,  which,  if  continued 
i  one  direction,  would  eventually  entirely 
aange  their  climate.  The  cycle  is  completed 
1  about  70,000  years.  These  changes  are 
kewise  confined  within  certain  narrow  limits, 
he  elliptical  orbit  of  the  earth  for  thousands 
■  years  has  been  approaching  a  circle,  by 
irtue  of  which  the  moon's  mean  motion  has 
ieu  accelerated  for  a  corresponding  time, 
fter  a  while  it  will  reach  its  limit  and  then 
3gin  its  return. 

The  rotary  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  caused  them  to  assume  a  spheroidal  form, 
his  figure,  deviating  slightly  from  the  sphere, 
IS  given  rise  to  many  interesting  phenomena, 
ich  as  the  precession  of  the  equinox,  which 
akes  a  complete  revolution  In  about  25,000 
iars  ;  also  the  lib  ration  and  mutation  of  the 
oon.  Thus  the  figure  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
ve  rise  to  many  interesting  problems  in 
lysical  astronomy. 

The  theory  of  the  moon,  which  investigates 
e  many  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  that 
minary  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  at- 
action  of  the  sun  as  the  disturbing  body,  fills 
le  book.  The  comparison  of  the  preceding 
eories  with  observation  is  interesting  as 
owing  the  correctness  of  theory  and  the 
iuthfulness  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  on 
hich  it  is  founded. 

The  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  fill- 
g  another  book,  is  interesting  and  important, 
n  account  of  the  quickness  of  their  revolu- 
)iis,  all  the  great  changes  which  time  would 
)t  develope,  except  with  great  slowness,  in 
e  planetary  system,  are  passed  through  in 
few  years,  thus  enabling  the  astronomer 
test  the  correctness  of  theory  by  observa- 
)n.    The  theories  of  cometary  motion  and 


Saturn's  rings,  are  developed  in  all  their  ful- 
ness. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  "  Mecanique  Celeste." 
In  the  original  there  are  ten  bDoks  and  half 
as  many  volumes.  In  this  country  we  have 
a  translation,  with  very  extended  comments 
and  expositions,  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  This  translation  makes 
four  large  quarto  volumes  of  about  900  pages 
each.  In  order  to  read  this  translation,  so 
fully  elucidated,  the  graduate  from  our  col- 
leges will  find  it  necessary  to  go  farther  in 
trigonometery  and  calculus  than  his  profes- 
sors have  taken  him.  He  will  then  need  all 
his  resources  in  mathematical  science,  and  a 
measure  of  the  mathematical  genius  besides. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Somerville,  without  the  aids  afforded  the  stu- 
dent of  the  present  day,  by  the  force  of  her 
incomparable  genius,  not  only  read,  but  wrote 
an  account  of  this  ponderous  aod  abstruse 
work.  Without  aid  from  other  mathematical 
minds,  she  leaped  the  immense  chasms  left  by 
La  Place  in  his  equations  and  formulae,  and 
which  Bowditch  has  bridged  for  the  benefit 
of  other  students  of  physical  astronomy.  No 
wonder  the  simple  fact  that  she  had  accom- 
plished such  a  task  made  her  famous  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  at  all  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  her 
achievement. —  Christian  Advocate. 


Simplicity  is  an  exact  medium  between 
too  much  and  too  little.  Grace  is  the  medium 
of  motion  ;  beauty  is  the  medium  of  form ; 
and  geateelness  is  the  medium  of  fashion. — 
Beynolds, 

 .—<«>—•  

To  be  useful  to  others,  we  must  be  decidedly 
religious  at  home.  If  so  in  appearance  abroad, 
and  not  at  home,  the  real  character  will,  at 
length,  in  most  cases,  be  found  out,  and  con- 
fidence in  what  is  said,  though  it  may  be  the 
truth,  will  be  lost,  and  the  earnest  words  be 
of  no  effect.  It  will  be  felt  that  such  speak 
the  truth,  but  do  not  live  it. 

Religion  which  manifests  itself  mostly  in 
public,  and  not  in  the  home-circle,  is  not  gen- 
uine, but  is  a  counterfeit ;  and  the  one  who  has 
it  may  at  last  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
be  found  wanting.  Let  us  all  examine  our- 
selves ;  be  Christians  at  home,  where  our  influ- 
ence on  children  and  others  of  the  family  cir- 
cle will  be  most  powerfully  felt,  and  then  it  will 
be  easy  to  be  religious  abroad. — Moravian. 


Man  judges  the  inward  disposition  by  the 
outward  acts.  God  judges  the  outward  acts 
by  the  inward  disposition. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EEVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
FOR  TENTH  MONTH. 


ETC. 


Raia  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  ,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

^Dloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total   


TEMPERATURES,  BAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Tenth  mo.,  per 


Penna.  Hospital 
Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest   point   reached,  per  Penna. 

Hospital    

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 

Hospital  

Rain  for  ten  months  of  each  year  thus 
far  


1873 


Days. 

9 
2 
6 
14 


31 


1873 


Deg. 
56.99 


80.00 

34.50 
Inches 
5.88 

51.48 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Tenth 
month  for  the  past  86  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1793   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1827  


1874 


Days. 

4 
1 
9 
17 


31 


1874 


Deg. 
58.62 


72.00 

39.00 
Inches 
1.65 

36.38 


Deg. 

54.74 
64.00 
46.00 


In  reference  to  the  temperature,  etc.,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  mean 
temperature  has  been  a  little  over  a  degree  and  a 
h&U  higher,  the  highest  point  att'^ined  was  eight  de- 
grees lower,  and  the  lowest  point  reached  showed  an 
excess  of  four  and  a  half  drgrees.  The  mean  for 
both  years  was  also  in  excess  of  the  average  for  ihe 
past  eighty-five  years. 

Our  note  for  the  "  first  ice"  for  this  season  was  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  ;^  for  last  year,  the  29th. 
The  extreme  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  no- 
ticed last  year,  occurred  on  the  19th  of  the  month, 
while  the  highest  point  this  year  (seventy-two  de- 
grees) was  noted  on  the  9th.  A  great  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  rain  for  the  month  may  also  be 
observed,  as  well  as  15.10  inches  less  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  year  thus  far.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Meventh  month  2d,  1874. 

O  T  I  C  E  S  . 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.  15th,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         "     Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"         "     Berwick,  Pa.,  11  A.  M. 
"       22d,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
"       29th,  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  German- 
town,  on  Sixth-day  evening.  Eleventh  month  13th, 
at  8  o'clock.  An  essay  has  been  prepared,  and 
other  interesting  business.    All  are  invited. 

An  essay  on  "The  Qualifications  a  First-day 
School  Teacher  should  seek  to  attain,"  will  be  read, 
and  other  interesting  business. 

Ben  J.  Hallowbll,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


*  Germantown,  in 
Hospital. 


colder  locality  than  Pennsylvania 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS  WITHIN  WESTERN  QUARTER 

Mill  Creek,  Del.,  8th  of  Eleventh  month,  1 
Chatham,  Pa.,  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  10th  of  First  month,  187 
All  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETING  COMMITTEE, 

of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  meet 
Race  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Sixth-day  afternoo 
Eleventh  month  13th,  at  4  o'clock. 

William  Eyre,  Clerk 


ITEMS. 


The  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition  will  be  co 
tinned  until  the  12th  of  this  month,  the  Board 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Corapa 
having  extended  the  free  lease  of  the  baildii 
which  it  occupies  until  the  14th  inst.  This  libe 
ality  enables  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Fran 
lin  Institute  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  exh 
itors  and  the  public  Those  who  have  not  alrea 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
should  do  so  within  the  remaining  week,  as  it  is 
exhibition  of  unusual  interest. 

About  two  thousand  persons  were  killed  in 
town  and  district  of  Midnapore,  India,  during  ' 
recent  cyclone. 

It  is  said  that  among  persons  of  eighteen  ye 
and  under,  the  proportion  of  the  illiterate  is  small 
in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  other  large  city  in 
Union. 

The   people   of  Southwestern  Nebraska  are 
ported  to  be  in  a  terrible  state  of  destitution,  owi 
to  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers.    It  is  estimat 
that  10,000  people  in  Nebraska  will  have  to 
supported  during  the  winter. 

The  Nebraska  Relief  and  Aid  Society  at  Oma 
are  receiving  contributions  to  meet  immediate  ( 
mands.  They  have  sent  nine  car  loads  of  pro 
sions  for  distribution  among  the  destitute,  and  e 
pect  to  be  able  to  forward  six  carloads  of  provisio 
and  clothing  per  week. 

The  Trustees  of  the  "  Southern  Educatior 
Fund,"  created  by  the  munificent  gift  of  the  h 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  held  a  meeting  recently 
New  York,  at  which  a  report  was  made  of  the  ( 
erations  of  the  Board  for  the  last  fifteen  mont' 
It  appears  that  $149,155  were  distributed  in  I 
Southern  States,  excepting  North  Carolina  a 
Texas,  which  got  nothing,  and  that  one-half  of  t; 
fund  was  expended  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  whi 
the  cond-tion  of  the  schools  which  are  in  part  si 
ported  by  this  expenditure  is  described  as  very  go< 
their  existence  in  both  States  being  almost  entin 
owing  to  the  Peabody  Fund.  Virginia  got  $38, 
and  Tennessee  $36,800  West  Virginia  appears 
be  the  most  favored  Southern  State.  In  South  Ca: 
lina  there  were  $  1 2,300  expended,  in  Georgia  $10,3 
in  Alabama  $10,000  and  in  Florida  $10,200.  In  t 
latter  State,  which  is  perhaps  the  poorest  in  all  t 
South,  the  people  raised  no  less  than  $85,000 
add  to  this  contribution  for  the  support  of  th 
schools.  The  remaining  disbursements  made  Wi 
$8,400  in  Kansas,  $4,430  in  Mississippi,  and  $3,5 
in  Louisiana.  The  Trustees,  at  their  meetii 
adopted  a  report  in  reference  to  mixed  schoc 
which  was  made  from  a  sub-committee,  consist! 
of  William  H.  Evarts,  Samuel  Wetmore  and  Jo 
H.  Clifford.  This  report  recommends  that  eqi 
facili  ties  lor  education  should  be  given  to  childr 
of  both  colors,  but  states  that  "no  such  reS: 
would  be  promoted  by  the  compulsory  system  ! 
mixed  schools." — Public  Ledger. 
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^^^"1  "take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  herj  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  A  SUGGESTION  WOKTH  CONSIDERING." 

In  the  thirty-third  number  of  the  Intel- 
igencer,  the  attention  of  the  members  of  our 
Nearly  Meeting  was  called  to  "a  subject 
vorth  considering;"  and  though  the  writer, 
n  stating  the  advantage  to.be  derived  from 

division  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  has  placed 
he  subject  very  clearly  before  our  minds,  I 
eel  like  responding  to  the  suggestion,  and 
ialiing  the  attention  of  Friends  again  to  it. 

The  proposition  to  divide  that  meeting  into 
hree  may  be  new,  and  perhaps  startling,  to 
ome,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  found,  on  con- 
ideration,  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties 
vhich  have  presented  to  the  mind  when  its 
livision  into  two  has  been  suggested.  A.  A. 
r.  has  evidently  regarded  the  subject  from 
he  standpoint  of  the  women's  meeting ;  for 
he  men's  apartment,  though  the  smaller  one, 
8  not  more  than  comfortably  filled ;  but  this 
3  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  the  privilege  of 
hose  who  suffer  to  appeal  to  those  who  can 
lelp  them. 

This  disproportion  in  numbers  between  the  { 
nen  and  women  who  attend  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ng  will  present  an  obstacle  to  the  minds  of 
ome  to  its  division.  But  this  objection,  like 
nany  that  rise  up  when  an  important  move- 
nent  is  contemplated,  would  probably  be  ob- 
nated  by  the  results  of  the  change.  It  must 
)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  great  dispro- 
Dortion  alluded  to  may  not  be  of  the  con- 


cerned and  active  members  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  of  the  young—the  greater  com- 
mand of  Iheir  time  among  women  making  it 
easier  for  them  to  attend. 

The  change  of  social  habits,  consequent 
upon  the  growth  of  our  city,  is  every  year  di- 
minishing the  number  of  housekeepers  who  can 
entertain  their  friends ;  and  though,  as  regards 
meals,  provision  now  is  made  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house, yet  many  return  to  distant  homes 
to  lodge,  sometimes  leaving  the  meeting  be- 
fore its  close,  and  missing  the  social  mingling 
which,  when  our  meeting  was  smaller,  used 
to  be  so  pleasant  and  profitable  a  feature  of 
the  evenings  of  Yearly  Meeting  iveek. 

If  the  force  of  the  remark  is  admitted,  that 
"  The  vital  interests  of  the  Society  are  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  time  nor 
room  for  the  expression  of  many  of  the  exer- 
cises with  which  concerned  minds  are  bur- 
dened," this  consideration  alone,  leaving  the 
physical  and  social  out  of  the  question,  should 
decide  the  propriety  of  a  division  into  smaller 
bodies.  A¥ e  can  form  some  idea,  from  confes- 
sions made  out  of  meeting,  of  what  is  lost  by 
"the  body"  in  the  suppression  of  living  exf- 
ercises,  or  the  utterance  of  them  in  a  voice 
too  feeble  to  be  heard  in  a  vast  assemblage, 
except  by  those  immediately  around.  What 
is  thus  lost  cannot  be  adequately  supplied  by 
the  utterances,  however  good,  of  those  who 
occupy  elevated  seats  and  are  accustomed  to 
public  speaking.    A  Yearly  Meeting  is  a  de- 
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liberative  body ,  and  every  arrangement  that 
can  tend  to  carry  out  this  idea  should  be 
adopted. 

I  trust  this  important  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered with  the  earnest  seriousness  which  its 
importance  demands ;  and  that  no  personal 
considerations  will  be  placed  in  the  scale 
against  the  vital  interests  "  of  our  Society. 
It  was  a  marked  feature  of  our  early  Friends 
that,  in  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  truth, 
selfish  considerations  of  ease,  comfort  and 
natural  attachment  were  sacrificed  when  they 
came  in  conflict  with  it ;  and  if  we  would 
continue  to  be  useful  as  a  religious  body,  or 
even  to  be  a  "  body  "  at  all,  we  must  emulate 
them  in  this  respect.  S. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  extracts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Indiana,  lately  held  at  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
have  been  received,  from  which  we  take  the 
following : 

It  was  proposed  and  united  with  to  establish 
a  MeetiDg  for  Worship  at  Waynesville,  at  the 
time  of  holding  our  Yearly  Meeting  there,  on 
First-day  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  Baltimore  and 
Indiana  Yearly  Meetings  to  visit  Blue  River 
and  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
the  meetings  constituting  them,  as  way  might 
open,  on  their  proposal  for  a  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Illinois,  report ; 

"  We  attended  those  Quarterly  Meetings, 
the  Monthly  Meetings  belonging  to  Prairie 
Grove  and  those  of  Blue  River,  which  are  in 
Illinois  (the  two  which  are  in  Indiana  not 
being  visited),  and  after  weightily  considering 
the  proposition,  united  in  the  judgment  that 
it  would  be  right  to  establish  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  be  composed  of  those  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings— which  we  propose  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
and  that  it  be  opened  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  second  Second-day  pre- 
ceding the  last  First-day  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1875.  Also,  a  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  on  the  Seventh-day  previous,  and  a 
Meeting  for  Worship  on  First-day — all  of 
^aid  meetings  to  convene  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

And  we  further  suggest  that  the  Disci- 
pline of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  be  used  by 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  re- 
ports to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  (and  the 
Monthly  Meetings  which  report  to  it),  in 
answering  the  Queries." 

The  report  was  united  with. 

The  report  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufierings 
was  read,  which  was  satisfactory.  It  pro- 
poses that  a  fund  of  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  be  raised  and  placed  at  its  dis- 


posal, to  enable  it  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
our  religious  principles  by  the  publication 
and  purchase  of  books  and  pamphlets  suit- 
able for  general  dissemination,  which  was 
united  with ;  and  our  subordinate  meetings 
are  requested  to  open  voluntary  subscriptions 
far  that  purpose,  and  report  next  year. 

A  concern  having  been  introduced  for  the 
encouragement  of  Friends  in  constituent  meet- 
ings and  isolated  neighborhoods,  a  joint-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  visit  such  as  way  may 
open. 

The  Committee  on  Education  produced  the 
following  report,  which  was  united  with : 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation have  labored  in  the  concern  during  the 
past  year,  and  feel  much  encouraged.  Re- 
ports were  received  from  the  schools  that 
have  been  in  operation  the  past  year.  The 
attendance  has  been  289  scholars,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  48  scholars,  and  the  year 
previous  of  127.  We  feel  the  interest  on  this 
important  subject  is  increasing  among  Friends, 
and  we  are  united  in  recommending  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  continue  its  labors,  as  we  feel  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
claim  our  attention." 

Miami  Quarter  informed  that  a  Meeting 
for  Worship  on  First-days,  at  11  o'clock,  has 
been  opened  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  under  the 
care  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  representatives  from.  Blue  River  in- 
formed that  a  Meeting  for  Worship  on  First- 
and  Fifth-days,  and  a  Prep?.rative  Meeting 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  has  been  established  at 
Hoopston,  Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  known 
by  the  name  of  Richland. 

SUM3IARY  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INDIAN 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  has  held  five  meetings  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  with  an  average  attendance! 
of  twenty-one  members. 

At  the  first— Tenth  month  2d,  1873— J. 
W.  Plummer  and  Benj.  Strattan  were  ap- 
pointed Clerks,  and  Wm.  Cain,  Treasurer. 

Eight  members  of  the  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed as  Representatives  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  General  Committee  on  Indian 
AfiTairs  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings,  to  serve 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  second  was  held  Twelfth  month  7th, 
1873. 

Letters  were  read  from  Superintendent 
White  and  Agent  Gillingham,  in  regard  to 
an  enclosing  copy  of  agreement  between  the 
Omaha  and  Ponca  tribes  for  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Omaha  lands  to  the  Poncas,  by 
which  each  member  of  the  latter  tribe  obtain 
forty  acres  of  land,  at  $2.50  per  acre. 

Our  members  of  the  General  Committee 
made  a  satisfactory  report,  which  informs 
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that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee held  in  Baltimore  in  Tenth  month  last, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  Genesee 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  to  their  Agency 
should  be  borne  by  the  six  Yearly  Meetings, 
those  two  Yearly  Meetings  feeling  unable  to 
bear  said  expense, 
ffiil  The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
oolheld  Second  month  14th,  1874,  at  which  no 
important  business  was  transacted. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  Sixth  month 
7th,  1874. 

Simeon  and  Elizabeth  M.  Warner  and  Wm. 
and  Anna  M.  Starr  were  appointed  to  visit 
our  Agency  this  year,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Indian  Committee  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  they  also  agreed  to  visit  Winne- 
bago Agency. 

We  were  informed  that  the  opponents  of 
the  President's  Indian  policy  having  succeeded 
in  striking  from  the  Annual  Appropriation 
Bill  before  Congress,  all  sums  for  the  support 
of  the  Northern  Superintendency,  the  Gen 
eral  Committee,  by  prompt  and  earnest  action, 
were  successful  in  having  the  necessary 
amounts  restored  to  the  bill. 

A  letter  from  Superintendent  White,  dated 
lii«iSecond  month  10th,  was  read,  and  its  practi- 
cal suggestions  proved  very  satisfactor>. 

A  letter  from  B  Rush  Roberts,  dated  Fifth 
month  14th,  was  read,  stating  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  had  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  the  proper  persons  to  be  addressed 
by  him  upon  affairs  connecied  with  the  Nor- 
thern Superintendency  under  the  care  of 
Friends.  In  reply,  the  Secretary  was  informed 
that  the  Central  Executive  Committee  was 
the  body  representing  the  Society,  and  all 
communications  to  and  from  the  government 
concerning  Friends  in  their  oversight  and 
care  of  the  Superintendency,  should  pass 
through  the  hands  of  its  Secretary,  who  now 
is  B.  Rush  Roberts. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  held  Ninth  month 
26th,  1874. 

The  expenses  on  account  of  Indian  con 
cerns  during  the  year  have  been  $306.93,  to 
wit 

For  clothing  school  children   $200  00 

Our  quota  of  Expenses  of  General  Ooni' 

mittee   66  62 

Our  quota  of  Expenses  of  Ohio  and 

Genesee   20  46 

Presents   13  85 

A  frequent  correspondence  has  been  main- 
tained during  the  year  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  General  Committee,  the  Agent,  and 
ourselves,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Omaha  tribe,  and  we  now  have  on  the  table 
interesting  letters  from  many  of  the  school 
children. 


The  Visiting  Committee  made  a  satisfac- 
tory report,  which  is  also  on  the  table. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VISITING  COMMITTEE  TO  THE 
OMAHA  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS. 

To  the  Indian  Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  : 

Dear  Friends, — Your  Committee,  on 
First  day.  Sixth  month  21st,  visited  the  First- 
day  School  at  the  school-house  nearest  the 
Agency, 

The  attendance  was  mostly  those  that  at- 
tend Elizabeth  H.Gillingham's  day  school ,  and 
the  exercises  were  also  very  much  the  same, 
except  that  the  more  advanced  read  from  the 
Scriptures.  We  think  they  comprehend  all 
lessons  that  treat  of  objects  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  as  well  as  white  children, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  allowance  on  account  of 
their  speaking  another  language. 

The  children  readily  translate  their  Eng- 
lish lessons  into  the  Omaha  language,  which 
indicates  that  they  comprehend  the  English 
meaning  of  what  they  study. 

On  Second  day  morning  we  went  regularly 
to  work  visiting  schools,  villages,  corn  fields, 
and  especially  those  who  had  isolated  them- 
selves by  moving  out  on  to,  and  were  break- 
ing their  allotments  and  building  themsalves 
houses. 

There  are  three  on  the  Reservation,  viz. : 
One  in  a  rented  room  in  the  Mission  build- 
ing, taught  by  Menzo  C.  Lee ;  one  near  the 
Agency,  taught  by  Elizabeth  H.  Gillingham, 
and  one  near  the  Lower  Village,  taught  by 
Isaac  Black. 


The  1st  has  enrolled  57  scholars, 
"   2d  "  55  " 

"   3d  "  46  " 


Total, 


158 


Average  attendance.  32 
361 

103 


The  average  attendance  would  have  been 
larger,  except  for  measles  during  Third  month 
last.  In  Menzo  Lee's  school  there  were  at 
one  time  fifty  sick  of  those  enrolled. 

E.  H.  Gillingham's  only  averaged  twenty 
during  the  same  year.  Isaac  Black's  school 
suffered  also. 

In  the  tribe  there  were  fifty  deaths  from 
this  one  cause.  This  fatality  was  attributed 
to  the  mode  of  life,  and  still  worse  nursing 
and  medical  treatment  which  prevailed  among 
all  Indians. 

At  the  Mission  and  at  the  Agency,  schools 
have  been  maintained  several  years.  Only 
two  of  Isaac  Black's  scholars  had  ever 
attended  school  before  last  fall.  A  majority 
of  all  the  children  are  about  ten  years  old ; 
a  few  are  fourteen,  and  some  only  five  years 
old. 

Object  lessons,  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  mental  and  practical  arithmetic, 
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are  taught,  and  the  progress  made  is  evidently 
all  that  could  be  expected. 

Your  Committee  represented  to  Agent  Gil- 
lingham  the  desire  of  Friends  that  the  tribe 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  induced  to  pro- 
vide clothiEg  for  the  school  children  out  of 
their  own  funds,  and  that  the  Society  should 
be  relieved  of  this  expense,  if  possible.  He 
says  it  seems  necessary  to  continue  the  appro- 
priation at  present,  as  many  of  the  children 
come  to  the  school /or  the  sake  of  the  clothes. 
After  the  children  have  accepted  the  clothing 
the  Agent  can  compel  attendance  at  school. 
But  the  parents  say  they  cannot  clothe  their 
children.  Agent  Giilingham  is  warmly  in 
favor  of  dispensing  with  the  Society  contri- 
bution as  soon  as  practicable,  which  he  hopes 
to  do  by  an  order  from  the  Department,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  clothe  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  tribe. 

The  settlement  of  families  on  their  farms 
is  now  and  will  still  more  diminish  the  atten- 
dance at  the  schools;  and  an  Industrial  School 
may  at  no  distant  day  become  a  necessity. 
Yet  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  day  school 
should  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 

[Note. — In  regard  to  clothing,  money 
should  always  be  sent,  as  the  Agent  can  clothe 
one-third  more  children  with  the  same  means 
—knowing  always  just  what  is  wanted.] 

In  Nebraska  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary 
that  all  land  intended  for  spring  planting 
should  be  plowed  in  the  fail.  Owing  to  the 
Omahas'  absence  on  the  hunt  last  year,  no 
fall  plowing  was  done ;  yet  their  growing 
crops  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
surrounding  white  settlers. 

Wm.  J.  Onthwaite,  the  farmer,  at  our  re- 
quest, made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  land 
under  cultivation,  and  reported,  in  corn,  875 
acres,  and  wheat,  290  acres ;  besides  patches 
of  potatoes,  beans,  squashes  and  water  melons, 
and  sometimes  tomatoes,  onions  and  beets. 

From  our  own  observation,  we  believe  this 
estimate  is  made  under,  rather  than  over,  the 
actual  amount.  We  estimate  the  probable 
yield  of  corn  at  not  less  than  thirty  five  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  or  about  30,000  "bushels ;  of 
wheat,  fifteen  bushels,  or  say  4,350  bushels. 
Farm  implements  of  all  kinds  are  much 
needed.  The  stock  on  hand  is,  viz.  :  twelve 
heavy  plows  for  breaking  prairie,  twenty-six 
stirring  plows,  twenty  wagons,  one  reaper 
and  mower  combined,  one  mower,  one  sulky 
horse-rake,  five  old  harrows,  no  cultivators 
The  twenty-six  stirring  plows  (above)  were 
purchased  last  spring. 

Twenty-five  new  breakings  have  been  made 
within  the  past  year.  Six  of  these  were 
partially  broken  before,  thus  bringing  twenty- 
five  addition  allotments  under  cultivation. 

All  breaking-plows  are  now  busy,  and  par- 


ties have  bespoken  them  several  days  ahead. 

These  plows  (10  of  the  old  lot)  were  for- 
merly issued  to  the  chief,  but  Agent  Giiling-  jj 
ham  found  it  necessary  to  collect  them  again, 
have  them  repaired  and  keep  the  control  of 
them,  so  that  all  could  have  their  use.  There  { 
will  probably  be  250  acres  added  to  the  . 
broken  land  this  season.  '^i 

There  were  raised  last  year  of  wheat  that 
was  threshed  and  saved,  530  bushels,  and  ^} 
from  one  fourth  to  one-half  of  the  crop  was  "J 
burned  by  prairie  fires.    Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  protect  the  stacks,  but  the  wind  , 
blew  a  spark  into  the  top  of  a  stack  and  set 
it  on  fire.    The  whole  crop  was  probably  700  '•^i 
or  800  bushels. 

Corn  was  a  poor  crop — quantity  not  ascer-  'J; 
tained.    Potatce  crop  not  ascertained.    The  J 
Indians  sold  potatoes  to  the  people  of  Deca- 
tur  last  spring,  which  indicates  that  they  had  ^ 
some  to  tpare. 

There  are  about  sixty  head  of  oxen  (thirty  \  ^: 
yoke),  many  of  which  are  old,  worn  out  and  '  '■' 
must  be  butchered  this  fall.    Several  yokes  of  i  J 
young  cattle  have  been  broken  to  replace  those 
worn  out.    The  oxen  are  issued  to  the  chiefs,  j  ^: 

Of  cows,  they  have  twenty  head ;  calves,,  j 
eighteen,  and  twenty  half-grown  cattle.    To-  ^ 
tal  cattle,  all  kinds  and  ages,  118  head.  ;  '^^ 

Horses,  twenty  five  ;  ponies,  five  hundred  ^' 
and  two  ;  muks,  twelve;  hogs,  thirty.  The  ^' 
horses,  ponies,  mules  and  hogs,  and  a  part  of 
the  cattle,  are  individual  property.  The  i 
Agent  is  endeavoring  to  introduce  a  larger  b 
and  more  serviceable  clats  of  horses. 

The  scarcity  of  lumber  for  fencing  and  the  n 
labor  of  building  fences  has  been  a  serious  ri 
draw-back  heretofore.  The  Agent  is  not  try-  si 
ing  to  extend  the  enclosures,  nor  even  to  keep 
up  the  frail  fences  already  built.  Their  slight  i 
and  temporary  character  and  the  constant  i  iri 
watching  and  repairs  necessary — and,  after  j 
all  their  failure  to  protect  the  growing  crops,  I  t 
has  induced  him  to  establish  a  herd  with  a  li 
herder  to  be  constantly  with  it.  At  night  the  j  li^ 
horses  or  ponies  are  put  into  a  large  and  k 
strong  enclosure,  and  the  cattle  into  another,  i 
The  individuals  having  stock  outside  of  the  Isi 
herd  are  required  to  lariet  or  otherwise  secure  !  fii 
them  when  not  in  use.  If  any  such  stock  i  is 
does  any  damage,  the  police  arrest  them  and  lei 
put  them  into  the  herd,  where  the  owner  can  I  1 
get  it  only  by  an  order  from  the  Agent,  and  ei 
upon  promise  to  prevent  such  mischief  in  the 
future.  s 

This  system,  we  think,  is  giving  those  con- 
fidence to  break  land  and  put  in  crops,  who  i  k 
would  otherwise  wait  for  means  to  fetice  their  '  tif 
fields. 

We  find  the  saw  and  grist  mills  much  out  : 
of  repair.    The  buildings  need  re-roofing  and  '  ^ 
a  general  overhauling  throughout.  \  ^ 
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The  former  trader,  Hiram  Chase,  has  sold 
out  his  stock  and  store-house  to  Barclay 
White,  Jr.,  who  has  built  a  neat  store-house 
near  the  old  one,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Joseph  Lamb  (one  of  his  clerks  at  Winne- 
bago Agency  formerly),  now  manages  trad- 
ing posts  at  both  places. 

Your  Committee  advise  the  establishment 
of  thoroughfares  where  convenience  requires, 
in  order  that  the  breaking  should  not  throw 
the  travel  out  of  the  most  practicable  route, 
as  is  now  sometimes  the  case. 

Thirteen  new  houses  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  year  on  allotments.  Seven  of  these 
were  built  mostly  of  lumber  provided  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  former  Agent, 
the  owner  paying  for  the  carpenter  work, 
buying  his  sash,  doors,  shingles,  nails  and 
hardware  out  of  his  own  means. 

The  seven  above  are  neat,  one-story  houses, 
say  15x18,  with  loft  above,  and  are  creditable 
to  the  Indian  carpenters  in  point  of  design 
land  workmanship.  One  stove  warms  them. 
The  other  six  are  built  of  logs,  or  are  cheap 
shanties. 

The  effort  to  help  themselves  was  a  source 
lof  great  encouragement,  especially  as  it  is 
tending  to  break  up  the  villages  and  scatter 
the  families  out  on  to  their  beautiful  and  very 
fertile  land. 

From  what  we  have  written  above,  you 
will  perceive  that  the  Omahas  are  in  the 
main  doing  well.  The  Superintendent  and 
their  white  neighbors  say  they  are  doing  well 
and  progressing  in  th'e  right  direction.  We 
visited  many  of  them  in  their  own  houses, 
and  they  seemed  glad  to  see  us.  In  fact, 
wherever  we  went,  we  were  met  with  cheer- 
fulness, and,  in  some  instances,  were  shown 
around  by  the  owners,  who  appeared  to  be 
proud  of  their  success.  Yet  it  is  a  singular 
and  unfortunate  circumstance  that  those  who 
work  and  raise  crops  and  could  live  comfort- 
ably, must  submit  to  have  their  friends,  who 
do  not  work,  come  and  pitch  their  teepees  at 
their  doors,  and  eat  up  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  without  a  murmur.  This  is  Indian  hos- 
pitality. The  sufferer  may  recount  his  sor- 
rows to  the  Agent,  yet  he  does  not  ask  for 
redress,  for  he  would  fall  under  reproach  for 
tiis  stinginess.  Again,  they  are  selfish  of 
!3very  species  of  property  except  food. 

The  Committee  thought  proper  to  request 
k  Council,  and  one  was  held. 

Our  talk  was  upon  matters  in  general,  and 
'.heir  replies  were  warm  with  friendship  toward 
i.heir  Agent  and  for  us. 

Another  Council  was  called,  just  at  the 
jlose  of  our  visit,  by  Superintendent  White, 
it  which  we  were  present  by  his  request.  This 
yas  for  the  purpose  of  closing  a  sale  to  the 
a-overnment,  for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin 


Winnebagoes^,  of  a  strip  of  land  off  the  north 
side  of  their  reservation,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
square  miles,  or  twelve  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  The  Chiefs  had,  in  council  with  their 
Agent  during  the  winter,  consented  to  sell, 
yet  did  it  reluctantly,  and  on  this  occasion 
were  quite  unwilling  to  keep  their  promise. 
The  report  that  coal  had  been  discovered  on 
it  made  the  matter  harder  for  them.  They 
thought  the  price  should  be  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  or  at  least  for  the  four  sections  of 
fine  timber  that  lay  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
strip  ;  but  being  reminded  that  they  had  given 
their  word,  and  the  promise  of  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, finally  closed  the  bargain. 

The  Indians  need  more  farm  implements, 
especially  plows,  which  lack  was  mentioned 
by  most  of  the  Chiefs  in  council,  and  while 
we  reeognize  this  as  a  drawback,  we  also  real- 
ize, on  the  other  hand,  that  their  very  lack 
of  abundant  means  has  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  their  energy— /orcm^  them  to  labor 
as  they  would  not  otherwise  have  done.  "  Oiir 
necessities  are  our  blessings,"  is  a  truth  appli- 
cable to  the  red  man  as  well  as  the  white. 
To  know  that  we  must  work  or  starve,  arouses 
latent  powers  and  developes  all  our  possibil- 
ities; and  while  we  acknowledge  this  as  an 
unchangeable  truth,  we  would  entreat  Friends 
not  to  withhold  the  helping  hand,  whilst  our 
Agent  and  his  wife  are  isolating  themselves 
from  their  friends  and  from  society,  and  are 
spending  their  energies  to  the  utmost  to  ad- 
vance the  condition  of  this  down-trodden  peo- 
ple ;  but  let  us  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  assist  them,  whether  by  words  or  means, 
ever  remembering  that  it  is  the  free  giver 
that  gains  the  reward. 

Signed,       Simeon  Waener, 

Elizabeth  M.  Warner, 
W.  C.  Starr, 
Anna  M,  Starr, 

Visiting  Committee. 


NORTHERN  SUPERINTEND ENCY. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,") 
Omaha,  Nhb  ,  2d  mo.  10th,  1874.  j 

Esteemed  Friend, — Since  making  my  semi- 
annual report  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
Six  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  who  met  in 
Baltimore  in  the  Tenth  month  last,  much 
correspondence  on  Indian  matters  claiming 
attention  at  Washington,  has  passed  between 
this  Office  and  the  Central  Committee,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  has  been  to  deviss  means,  through 
the  Congressional  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
and  Acts  of  Congress,  for  raising  funds 
necessary  for  the  changes  and  improvements 
needed  to  form  the  ground-work  and  founda- 
tion of  the  civilization  and  self-support  of  the 
Omahas. 
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Efforts  were  early  made  by  the  Central 
Committee  to  have  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  10th,  1872,  providing  for  the 
sale  of  50,000  acres  of  Omaha  lands,  and 
which  failed  in  its  effects,  so  amended  that  a 
proper  credit  could  be  given  the  purchasers. 
This,  if  passed,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  means 
of  selling  the  lands  for  the  minimum  price 
named  therein.  In  the  medntime  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  advance  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Omahas, 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  first  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  sell  to  each  member 
of  the  Ponca  tribe  forty  acres  of  Omaha  lands 
at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  adjoin- 
ing and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  Omaha  allotments  of  land  held  in  sever- 
alty. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  sell  six  or  twenty 
square  miles  of  Omaha  lands  to  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  The  last  two  propositions  are  conse- 
quent upon  the  action  of  the  Omaha  Chiefs, 
while  at  Washington,  should  an  appropri- 
ation be  made  by  Congress  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  visit  there. 

Such  are  the  modes  now  proposed  to  pro- 
cure unusual  sums  of  money  for  expenditure 
upon  the  Omahas. 

These,  if  obtained,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  judiciously  expended  as  follows  : 

First.  In  educating  every  Omaha  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years. 
After  proper  school  accommodations  have 
been  provided  for  the  children,  attendance, 
when  in  health,  should  be  insisted  upon,  and, 
proper  means  failing,  be  made  compulsory. 
The  sclools  should  be  graded,  and  some  of 
them  be  industrial  schools.  It  is  still  an  un- 
settled problem  whether  bearding  or  day 
schools  are  preferable  for  Indians. 

Second.  For  furnishing  each  family  with 
a  comfortable  house  and  convenient  supply 
of  water  on  its  allotments  of  land — with  oxen, 
wagon,  swine  ,  poultry,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  necessary  household  furniture. 

Third.  For  furnishing  a  herd  of  cattle  and 
flock  of  sheep  for  the  tribe,  to  be  guarded  by 
herders  and  well  cared  for  in  winter,  in  num- 
bers sufficient  that  the  annual  increase  shall 
furnish  the  weekly  supply  of  meat  necessary 
for  the  tribe. 

Fourth.  To  enable  the  farmer  and  assist- 
ants to  break  five  acres  of  prairie  land  for 
each  family  per  annum,  the  owner  being  en- 
couraged to  enlarge  and  impios^e  his  tillage 
by  competitive  premiums,  and  subjected  to 
penalties  when  he  neglects  to  till  the  land 
broken  for  him. 

Fifth.  In  constructing  wash-houses,  bake- 
ovens  and  large  rain-water  cisterns  in  connec- 


tion with,  or  near  to  each  school-house,  in 
which  the  Indian  women  shall  be  taught  to 
wash  clothing,  make  and  bake  bread,  quilt, 
sew,  etc.  A  village  matron,  with  Indian  as- 
sistants, when  found  capable,  should  superin- 
tend the  operations  in  said  wash-houses,  and 
instruct  the  Indian  women  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  houses. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  for  Agency  build- 
ings has  been  found  economical  on  the  Win- 
nebago and  ^antee  reservation,  and  probably 
would  be  at  the  Omaha  reserve.  I  doubt 
these  being  made  a  source  of  revenue  by  sale. 

Such  are  my  views  in  general  for  the  speedy 
civilization  of  the  Omahas.  The  details  of 
the  work  must  be  left  for  time  and  experience 
to  develope  as  the  work  progi esses.  With  es- 
teem, Thy  friend, 

Barclay  White, 
Superintendent  Indian  AffairSm 

To  Jonathan  W.  Plummer, 

Clerh,  etc.^  Bichm&ndf  Ind. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

It  is  the  vice  of  the  age  to  substitute  learn- 
ing for  wisdom  ;  to  educate  the  head  and  forget: 
that  there  is  a  more  important  education  nec- 
essary for  the  heart.  The  reason  is  cultivated 
at  an  age  when  nature  does  not  furnish  the 
elements  neccessary  to  a  successful  cultivation 
of  it;  and  the  child  is  solicited  to  reflection 
when  it  is  only  capable  of  sensation  and  emo- 
tion, In  infancy,  the  attention  and  the  mem- 
ory are  only  excited  strongly  by  the  senses, 
and  not  the  heart.  The  father  may  instil 
more  solid  and  available  instructions  in  an 
hour  spent  in  the  fields,  where  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  exemplified,  seen  and  felt,  than  a 
month  spent  in  the  study,  where  they  are! 
expressed  in  stereotyped  aphorism. 

No  physician  doubts  that  precocious  children .  j 
fifty  cases  for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the 
discipline  they  have  undergone.    The  mind 
seems  to  have  been  strained,  and  the  founda- 
tion for  insanity  is  laid.  i 

When  the  study  of  mature  years  are  stuffed 
into  the  head  of  the  child,  people  do  not  re- 
flect on  the  anatomical  fact,  that  the  brain  oi 
an  infant  is  not  the  brain  of  a  man  ;  that  the! 
one  is  confirmed  and  can  bear  exertions,  and| 
the  other  is  growing  and  requires  repose  ;  thatj 
to  force  the  attention  to  abstract  facts;  tcj 
load  the  memory  with  chronological  and  his- J 
torical  or  scientific  detail ;  in  short,  to  expecl ; 
a  child's  brain  to  bear  with  impunity  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  man's  is  as  irrational  as  it  would 
be  to  hazard  the  same  sort  of  experiments  or  - 
its  muscles.  j 

The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life  shoulci' 
be  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  heart—  tc  j 
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he  formation  of  principles,  rather  than  to 
he  acquirement  of  what  is  usually  termed 
mowledge.  Nature  herself  points  out  this 
ourse,  for  the  emotions  are  the  liveliest  and 
Qost  easily  moulded,  being  as  yet  unalloyed 
y  passion.  It  is  from  this  source  the  mass 
f  men  are  hereafter  to  show  their  sum  of 
appiness  or  misery.  The  action  of  the  im- 
lense  majority  are  under  all  circumstances 
etermined  much  more  by  feeling  than  re- 
[ection  ;  in  truth,  life  presents  a  happiness 
hat  we  should  feel  rightly ;  very  few  in- 
tances  occur  where  it  is  necessary  that  we 
hould  think  profoundly. 

Up  to  the  seventh  year  of  life,  very  great 
hanges  are  going  on  in  the  structure  of  the 
rain,  and  demand,  therefore,  the  utmost  at- 
3ntion,  not  to  interrupt  them  by  improper 
r  over-excitement.  Just  that  degree  of  ex- 
Tcise  should  be  given  to  the  brain  at  this 
)eriod  that  is  necessary  to  its  health,  and  the 
lest  is  moral  instruction,  exemplified  by  the 
tbjects  which  strike  the  senses. 
;  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add,  that  at  this 
)eriod  of  life  special  attention  should  be  given, 
)Oth  by  parents  and  teachers,  to  the  physical 
levelopment  of  the  child.  Pure  air  and  ex- 
rcise  are  indispensable ;  and  wherever  they 
.re  withheld,  the  consequence  will  be  certain 
0  extend  themselves  over  the  whole  future 
ife. 

The  seeds  of  protracted  and  hopeless  suffer- 
ngs  have,  in  innumerable  instances,  been 
own  in  the  constitution  of  the  child,  simply 
hrough  ignorance  of  this  great  fundamental 
)hysical  law  ;  and  the  time  has  come  when 
he  united  voices  of  these  innocent  vic- 
ims  should  ascend  "  trumpet-tongued  "  to  the 
iars  of  every  parent  and  teacher  in  the  land. 
3rive  us  fresh  air  and  wholesome  exercise, 
eave  our  expanding  energies  to  be  developed 
n  accordance  to  the  laws  of  our  being,  and 
ull  scope  for  the  elastic  and  bounding  im- 
mlses  of  our  young  blood.— Quarterly  Be- 
dew. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


:he  division  of  Philadelphia  yearly 

MEETING. 

In  reading  an  article  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
ihe  10th  of  last  month,  under  the  head  of, 
TA  Subject  worth  Considering,"  by  A.  A.  T., 
^  have  felt  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the 


'"mme  direction. 

The  article  alluded  to  I  consider  an  ex- 
"  3ellent  one,  and  have  nothing  in  particular  to 
3all  in  question. 

The  subject  of  the  division  of  our  large 
yearly  Meeting  has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  with  me  for  years.  That  it  has 
)ecome  somewhat  overgrown  and  unwieldly 
s  granted  by  many  Friends,  but  the  lines  of 


division  I  could  never  determine  to  my  own 
satisfaction. 

I  believe  there  might  an  advantage  arise 
from  smaller  bodies  assembling  together,  in 
order  that  the  members  thereof  might  be  more 
generally  exercised  in  the  concerns  of  the  So- 
ciety. And  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  light  of 
Truth,  that  if  those  who  profess  to  Fpeak  as 
the  oracle  of  the  Most  High,  would  be  care- 
ful on  such  occasions  to  mind  the  moving  of 
the  Spirit,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  go  be- 
fore their  Guide,  nor  lag  behind.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  "  all  our  meetings  be  held 
in  the  power  of  God."  B.  B. 

JSdffewood,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Thy  last  letter,  my  dear  friend,  was  to  me 
an  unusually  interesting  and  encouraging  one. 
The  account  of  your  visit  among  Friends  in 
their  families  and  meetings  was  encouraging. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  been  one  with  you, 
as  most  of  those  you  visited  I  love  and  esteem  ; 
and  thy  account  of  the  meeting,  and  of  young 
people  coming  forward,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  Truth,  in  the  love  of  it,  in  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  in  obedience  to  its  operations  in 
their  own  hearts,  surelv  ought  to  be  encour- 
aging to  those  who  are  in  the  evening  of  their 
time.  We  also  hear  of  young  people  coming 
forward  in  the  ministry,  and  some  manifest- 
ing their  interest  and  putting  their  hands  to 
the  plow  in  other  directions,  attending  meet- 
ings, and  letting  it  be  known  that  they  have 
entered  their  names  upon  the  list  of  testimony- 
bearers,  and  that  they  are  concerned  for  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  as  given  to  our  people. 

We  read  that  a  people  formerly  had  their 
ark  taken  from  them  through  unfaithfulness  ; 
but  when  they  returned  to  the  testimony,  the 
ark  was  returned  to  them,  not  by  kine  that 
bad  been  broken  to  the  yoke,  and  were  under 
the  discipline  of  a  former  dispensation,  but 
those  which  had  never  worn  the  joke;  and 
although  they  appeared  to  go  on  rather  wildly 
and  irregularly,  and  somewhat  jcstled  the  ark, 
yet  they  went  to  the  right  place,  and  the  ark 
was  eventually  saved  to  the  right  people,  or, 
at  least,  that  generation  of  them  who  had  re- 
pented, and  brought  it  back. 

Do  we  not  find  that  many  of  our  young 
people  desire  the  preservation  of  the  ark  of 
our  testimony,  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
walk  just  in  the  path  of  their  fathers  or 
elders  ?  These  need  the  teachirgs  of  exper- 
ience, and  they  jostle  the  ark,  and  it  seems 
needful  that  the  more  experienced  and  con- 
cerned be  watchful  that  they  touch  it  not  U7i- 
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hidden  nor  in  haste  ;  but  it  will,  perhaps, 
bear  more  jostling  than  some  of  us  are  aware  of. 

We  attended  Monthly  Meeting  on  Second- 
day  last.  A  goodly  number  of  young  people 
were  present,  E.  P.  and  L.  W.  were  there, 
and  I  trust  their  labors  were  to  profit,  and 
encouraging  to  the  meeting.  J.  B.  L.  (a 
young  man)  in  a  feeling  manner  laid  before 
the  meeting  a  concern  he  had  been  under,  to 
visit  families,  as  way  might  open,  belonging 
to  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  I  he  concern  was 
united  with.  A  Friend  obtained  a  minute  to 
bear  him  company.  I  felt  it  right  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  concern, 
and  expressed  the  desire  that  Friends  would 
give  their  sympathies  and  aid  in  the  work. 
It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  see  the  young 
yielding  to  this  kind  of  service. 

I  hear,  too,  of  young  people  in  other  places 
giving  promise  of  usefulness,  and  also  of  gome 
dear,  aged  Friends  offering  their  evening  sac- 
rifice, full  of  hope  and  of  iife.  What  a  bless- 
ing is  such  an  old  age !  Some  of  us  do  not 
fully  attain  it.  I  have  been  feeling,  of  late, 
an  increasing  inability  to  keep  above  the  de- 
pressing influences  that  someiimes  accom- 
pany the  decline  of  life.  I  feel  the  want  of 
help — the  prayers  of  dear  united  Friends,  who 
have  access  to  the  thone  of  Grace,  Can  we 
not  thus  help  one  another?  and  is  it  not  the 
design  of  our  Heavenly  Father  thai  we  should? 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1874: 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  on  the  3d  inst.,  w^as  a  large  gathering, 
particularly  of  women ;  the  disproportion 
often  observable  on  such  occasions,  being 
very  marked.  Although  the  opportunity  for 
quiet  indwelling  during  the  hour  and  a  half 
occupied  by  the  first  meeting  was  short,  yet 
it  was  a  solemn  and  instructive  season. 

In  the  business  meeting  (women's),  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  the  representatives, 
and  it  was  thought  by  many  to  be  unusually 
interesting.  The  answers  to  the  query  on  love 
and  unity  gave  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  an  exercise  in  relation  to  the  various  ser- 
vices to  which  individuals  feel  themselves 
called.  It  was  believed  that  love  and  unity 
could  not  be  said  to  prevail  until  we  fully 
recognized  these  various  gifts  :  and  that  while 
loving  counsel  to  each  other  was  appropriate^ 
we  should  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
tian charity  by  censuring  movements  which 


have  good  for  their  object.  A  dear,  aged 
Friend  used  the  familiar  illustration  of  a 
large  field  in  which  different  laborers  were 
employed ;  remarking,  that  should  the  man 
with  his  hands  on  the  plow  turn  his  eyes  from 
it  to  watch  and  criticise  his  follow-laborers' 
portion  of  work,  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  a  straight  furrow.  Another  Friend  com- 
pared the  Christian  family  to  workmen  in  a 
machine  shop.  All  the  various  parts  of  a 
machine  are  designed  ultimately  to  fit  to- 
gether ;  and  upon  the  care  and  attention  with 
which  each  performs  his  own  particular  part 
that  fitting  depends,  nnd  thus  only  can  the 
Master-builder  be  properly  served.  Allusion 
was  made,  in  this  connection,  to  First-day 
schools  and  Bible-classes  ;  and  mothers  were 
encouraged  to  seek  for  a  qualification  to  train 
the  tender  minds  of  their  children  to  piety 
and  virtue ;  and  that  they,  and  all  others  en- 
gaged in  the  training  of  the  young,  should 
seek  for  and  depend  upon  Divine  assistance 
in  explaining  the  Gospel  truths  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  leaving  obscure  passages,  as 
not  needed  for  instruction,  until  opened  by  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Several,  not  accustomed  to 
speak  in  our  meeting,  expressed  themselves 
on  this  subject.  One  young  mother  said  that 
the  First-day  school  had  not  only  been  blest 
to  her  large  family  of  little  children,  but 
through  them  to  herself.  Others  alluded  with 
thankfulness  to  the  Bible  instruction  receivec 
in  early  life  ;  that  it  had  stored  the  mind  a 
an  age  when  the  memory  is  retentive,  witl 
Scripture  facts,  truths  and  language. 

A  proposition  was  introduced  in  the  repor 
from  Eadnor  Monthly  Meeting,  asking  fo] 
such  a  change  in  our  book  of  Discipline  ai 
shall  place  men's  and  women's  meetings  or 
an  equal  footing.  The  report  called  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  acting  unde: 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  at  a  time  when 
the  status  and  education  of  women  were  ver] 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present.  A 
general  expression  of  unity  with  the  propo 
sition  resulted,  both  in  men's  and  women', 
meeting,  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  t<. 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  with  th< 
expressed  understanding  that  the)^  are  a 
liberty  to  modify  the  proposition,  if,  in  th' 
openings  of  truth,  the  object  to  be  attaine( 
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lould  appear  to  require  it.  That  Committee 
re  to  report  to  our  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  [concluded). — The 
port  of  the  Indian  Committee  was  an  interesting 
le,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  good  resulting  from 
le  labors  of  Friends.  Owing  to  the  almost  entire 
Bstruction  of  their  crops  by  the  grasshoppers,  the 
awnee  tribe,  who  are  under  the  care  of  this  Yearly 
eeting,  have  become  much  discouraged.  Having 
.vorable  accounts  of  the  dim  vte  and  advantages 
the  Indian  Territory,  they  decided,  at  a  recent 
luncil,  to  appoint  forty  men  of  their  number  to  go 
advance  and  select  a  locality  for  their  settlement, 
hey  also  decided,  in  the  same  council,  to  ask  the 
overnment  to  sell  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and 
irchase  300  miles  square  in  said  Territory.  Iq 
ew  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  Committee 
ought  it  best  to  interpos3  no  objection. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  Committee  to 
■epare  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  Congress 
'  the  United  States,  asking  that  all  matters  of  dif- 
rence  between  nations  be  referred  to  arbitration, 
at  thus  a  resort  to  arms  be  avoided,  and  that,  in 
1  future  treaties,  such  a  clause  should  be  inserted, 
lis  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity  and  directed 
be  signed  and  presented  by  the  Representative 
Dmmittee  to  the  ensuing  Congress. 
The  meeting  concluded  on  Fifth -day  afternoon, 
jveral  Friends  expressed  their  regret  at  the  dispo- 
idon  manifested  to  close  the  sessions  before  the 
isiness  was  satisfactorily  finished,  and  expressed 
.e  hope  that,  in  future,  all  would  be  willing  to  re- 
ain  till  the  affairs  of  the  Church  'were  disposed  of 
ith  the  deliberation  which  their  importance  de- 
ands. 

Throughout  the  several  sessions,  brotherly  love 
evailed,  and,  towards  the  close,  a  solemn  stillness 
read  over  tbe  assembly,  in  which  the  vocal  ex- 
ession  of  gratitude  found  utterance,  and,  after  a 
lemn  supplication,  the  Clerk  read  the  closing 
inute  and  the  meeting  concluded. 
On  Second-day  evening,  the  First-day  School  As- 
iciation  met,  and  was  large  and  encouraging. 
Reports  frorp  the  several  schools  within  the  limits 
'  the  Yearly  Meeting  gave  evidence  of  a  continu- 
ice  of  interest  in  the  work. 

Letters  of  encouragement  from  the  Associations  of 
5W  York,  Philadelphia  and  Indiana  were  read, 
ccompanyingthat  from  Philadelphia,  was  a  tribute 
the  memory  of  William  Dorsey,  who  had  felt 
uch  interest  in  some  of  the  schools  within  the 
p(|iiits  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  Fourth-day  evening,  the  Committee  of  Dele- 
Ltes  from  the  Indian  Committees  of  the  several 
early  Meetings  met,  and  after  reading  the  Minutes 
"last  J  ear,  and  hearing  the  report  from  the  Execu- 
te Committee  in  the  interim,  B.  Rush  Roberts, 
til  le  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
J  /esident,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  re- 


cently made  to  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northern 
Superintendency,  showing  that,  but  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  migratory  grasshoppers,  their  condition 
would  have  been  very  much  in  advance  of  what  it 
is  at  present. 

As  it  is,  the  improvement  is  very  marked  when 
compared  with  their  condition  when  Friends  took 
charge  of  them. 

The  delegates  then  held  a  private  meeting  for  con- 
sultation. 


DIED. 

FOGG.— In  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth 
month,  David  Fogg,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  ; 
an  Elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  a  dil- 
igent attender  of  his  meetings^  to  which  he  rode, 
over  a  mile,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 
He  lived  with  his  surviving  companion  for  more 
than  sixty-one  years. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  MUNICH. 
No.  22. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  !  On  the  15th 
of  Ninth  month  we  passed  out  of  the  impos- 
ing mountain  gate-way  at  Reichenhall  in  a 
railway  train,  and  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Sadlach  northward  to  Freilassing,  and  then 
turn  westward  over  wooded  and  grassy 
hills  to  Traunstein,  a  thriving  town,  and 
a  seat  of  extensive  salt-works.  To  the  south 
of  u?,  we  see  in  the  distance  faint,  ghostly 
outlines  of  the  fair  mountain  walls,  which 
have  so  lately  been  our  barriers  and  all- 
sufficient  defence  against  the  labors  which 
civilization  imposes ;  while,  to  the  north,  the 
world  stretches  out  wearily  and  monotonously, 
till  it  meets  the  great  blue  arch  of  the  sky. 
We  miss,  grievously,  the  fair  slopes  of  the 
terraced-hills,  and  the  castellated  heights, 
among  which  we  have  tarried  so  long,  and 
think  the  broad  lands  of  Bavaria  lonely  and 
unpicturesque,  in  comparison  with  the  region 
of  enchantment  we  have  left  behind  among  the 
Alpine  hills  and  valleys.  But  here  is  Rosen- 
heim, a  pleasant  town,  blessed  with  saline 
springs,  and  having  salt  and  other  baths.  We 
pause  for  refreshment  for  ten  minutes,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  little  ramble 
among  the  gardens.  To  the  west  of  us  is 
Innsbruck,  and  to  the  east  lies  Salzburg,  and 
we  turn  northward  from  Rosenheim  for  Mu- 
nich. There  was  much  talk  in  the  carriage, 
and  pleasant  company,  and  my  only  remem- 
brance of  the  journey  is,  that  we  moved  rather 
swiftly  over  a  level  land ;  that  there  were 
whole  fields  of  crocuses  in  bloom ;  that  the 
lilac  flower  of  the  heather  enriched  the  way- 
side in  many  places,  and  that  the  cutting  out 
of  peat  for  fuel  was  being  carried  on  much 
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more  extensively  than  I  bad  ever  seen  before. 
It  is  cut  in  blocks  about  double  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  brick,  and  these  pieces  are  piled 
up  to  dry  in  the  sunshine.  The  removal  of 
the  peat  is  disfiguring  their  lands,  the  pits 
that  remain  reminding  me  of  the  marl  pits  of 
New  Jersey,  which  are  anything  but  orna- 
mental. The  country  grows  very  level  as  we 
approach  Munich.  This  city,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  rapid  river  Isar, 
on  the  southern  side  of  a  sterile  plain,  fifty 
square  miles  in  area.  It  is  elevated  1,703 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  near  enough  to  the 
Alps  to  render  it  liable  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  It  seems  a  very  handsome  and 
stately  city,  as  we  see  it  from  the  railway  car, 
approaching  it  on  the  ea&tern  side.  Yes,  it  is 
Munich,  undoubtedly,  but  we  do  not  enter  it 
yet,  our  road  running  around  south  of  the 
city,  crossing  the  swift  Isar,  and  making  a 
semicircle,  before  it  enters  Munich  from  the 
west.  It  is  the  middle  of  a  bright  afternoon, 
and  we  take  a  carriage  at  the  depot  and  ride 
for  an  hour  through  the  broad,  pleasant  streets, 
visiting  the  bankers,  who  have  letters  await- 
ing us,  and  selecting  a  resting-place.  To  find 
suitable  quarters  is  always  an  important  mat- 
ter on  entering  a  strange  city,  and  so  we  take 
counsel  of  our  banker,  and  seek  rooms  at  the 
Leinfelder  Hof,  whence  we  have  a  view  of  the 
wide  Maximilians  Platz,  Karls  Platz,  and  of  a 
beautiful  bronze  monument  of  Goethe,  which 
stands  just  in  front  of  us,  and  we  see  the  sun- 
set light  gild  the  crystal  roof  of  the  glass  In- 
dustrial Palace  in  the  garden  just  in  front  of 
us.  We  are  in  a  city  of  nearly  170,000  in- 
habitants, \vhich  has  the  honor  of  being  a 
royal  residence.  It  was  founded,  we  read,  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia, in  1158.  The  land  on  which  it  stands 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  monks  of 
Schaftlarn,  whence  came  the  name  of  Forum 
ad  Monachos,  or  Munich.  The  town  on  the 
blue-green  Isar  prospered,  and  emperors, 
kings  aod  princes  have  decorated  and  en- 
riched it  with  works  of  genius,  treasures  of 
art  and  science,  from  century  to  cectury,  but 
for  its  modern  magnificence  Munich  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  King  Lewis  I,  who  died  in  1868. 
That  monarch  was  a  great  patron  of  art,  and 
caused  the  city  to  be  embellished  with  most 
of  the  noble  buildings  which  are  now  the 
boast  of  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Since  the 
begiDnicg  of  the  present  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  Munich  has  quadrupled,  and  in 
treasures  of  art  it  is  said  to  be  now  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Germany. 

Our  first  visit  is  to  the  Glyptothek  (Repos- 
itory of  Sculptures),  which  contains  ancient 
sculptures  collected  by  Lewis  I  when  Crown 
Prince,  in  1805-16.  It  is  a  stately  Greek 
temple,  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  porch  of 


eight  columns.    The  thirteen  halls  are  ai 
ranged  in  a  quadrangle,  with  a  court  in  th 
centre,  from  which  the  building  is  lighted 
and  each  hall  represents  a  distinct  epoch  o 
art,  with  which  the  decorations  harmonizf 
Colossal  lions,  with  human  heads,  casts  of  th^ 
originals, 'in  the  Louvre,  from  the  palace  o 
Sardanapalus  III,  welcome  us  at  the  very  en 
trance,  and  give  us  a  little  lesson  of  Chaldeai 
theology.    We  see,  to-day,  in  these  Strang 
sculptures,  to  what  ideas  of  the  Divine  Rulcj 
of  the  universe  the  priests  and  sag3S  of  hoa 
antiquity  had  risen.    No  wonder  the  inspire^! 
lawgiver  of  Israel  strictly  commanded  hi, 
countrymen  to  make  no  image  or  likeness  c 
the  Highest,  since  their  attempts  must  be  foi 
ever  unavailing,  and  would  only  degrade  thei 
ideas  of  Divine  majesty,  the  incomprehem 
ible  and  unutterable.   The  floors  of  the  hall 
are  of  marble,  and  the  ceilings  are  richl 
frescoed,  and  the  walls  beautifully  painted  i 
imitation  of  marble.    It  seems  like  a  Strang 
and  glorious  dream  to  wander  onward  fror 
hall  to  hall,  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  ar 
which  illustrate  so  wonderfully  the  progress  o 
mankind  in  refinement  and  in  the  compn 
hension  of  the  beautiful.  Strength  and  fierc(,! 
ness,  the  dread  triumphs  of  war,  the  humi 
iation  of  the  captive,  the  barbarous,  exultar 
joy  of  the  victor — these  are  the  ideas  whic 
inspired  the  hands  of  the  earliest  sculptor: 
We  find  pleasant  seats,  and  linger  long  in  th 
Hall  of  Apollo,  which  contains  works  of  tb 
school  of  Phidias.    Lofty,  noble  and  exqii 
sitely  beautiful  is  the  statue  which  occupi( 
the  central  position  on  the  right-hand  side- 
the  Apollo  Cetharcedus,  or  Apollo  of  tb 
Harp.    Ceres  and  Bacchus,  deities  who  wei 
supposed  to  give  mankind  corn  and  wine 
Minerva,  who  dispensed  justice ;  Diana,  tl 
huntress;  and  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  augu:, 
father  of  all— are  all  grandly  beautiful,  ani 
show  a  mighty  advance  in  human  though 
since  Egypt  and  Assyria  gave  tangible  fori, 
to  their  ideas  of  Divinity.    Truly  it  may  h 
said  that  the  people  are,  in  reality,  what  the 
imagine  their  gods  to  be.    The  god  of  tl'i 
wine-cup,  the  jubilant  Bacchus,  has  a  speci; 
hall  to  commemorate  himself  and  his  friend 
There  are  satyrs  and  fauns,  with  pointed  ears 
a  youthful  Pan  with  horns,  a  boy  on  a  d 
phin  ;  and  the  aged  Silenus,  bearing  aloft  t 
baby  Bacchus  ;  but  the  "  Sleeping  Satyr," 
Barbarini  Faun,  supposed  to  have  been  t 
work  of  Scopas  or  Praxitiles,  which  occupi 
the  centre  of  the  Bacchanalian  hall  is,  pe 
haps,  the  most  striking  and  expressive  of  a 
the  corapany.    It  was  found  in  the  ditch 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  is  believed 
some  to  have  been  hurled  from  the  top  of  i 
wall  upon  Gothic  besiegers — but  who 
really  know  anything  abcut  it?    What  d 
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3  Greeks  mean  by  their  beautiful  sculptures 
the  human  form,  with  pointed  ears,  with 
rns,  or  with  caudal  appendage,  which  indi- 
tes a  relationship  with  the  lower  creatures? 
e  largest  and  most  splendid  hall  of  the 
yptothek  is  that  devoted  to  the  Romans,  the 
atuess  and  glory  of  that  majestic  people 
ing  illustrated  by  many  gems  of  Roman  art 
sarcophagi,  altars,  busts  and  reliefs.  But 
pass  onward  through  the  Hall  of  Colored 
ulpture  to  the  Modern  Hall,  where  are  gar- 
red  choice  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  Canova, 
d  ather  artists  of  the  present  day.  Thor- 
Idsen's  Adonis  occupies  the  centre — beau- 
ul,  indeed,  as  a  poet's  dream  should  be — 
d  ranged  around  are  marble  semblances  of 
inces,  heroes  and  artists.     The  stainless 
rity  and   delicate  finish  of  these  newer 
rks  IS  very  charming,  and  one  appreciates 
3ir  freshness  of  beauty  after  contemplating 
3  somewhat  tarnished  glories  of  the  antique 
isters.  It  is  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  must  go 
w,  though  it  seems  we  have  done  but  scant 
tice  to  the  magnificent  Glyptothek.  With 
ilent  resolve  to  come  again,  I  step  out  of 
3  cool  halls  into  the  noonday  sunshine,  and 
ke  a  long,  lingering  look  at  the  chaste  and 
autiful  temple  which  is  the  storehouse  for  so 
my  treasures  of  art.    It  is  surrounded  by 
ndsomely  laid  out  gardens,  and  the  noble 
(lite  building,  with  its  fine  exterior  decora- 
ns,  shows  grandly.    A  group,  in  marble, 
signed  by  Wagner,  at  Rome,  adorns  the 
mpanum.   It  represents  Minerva  as  protec- 
5SS  of  the  plastic  artS;  which  are  character- 
d  by  the  eight  colossal  figures  ranged  on 
her  hand.     Six  marble  statues,  also  de- 
ned  by  Wagner,  occupy  niches  in  the  front 
the  building,  which  seem  to  fill  spaces 
lich  would  else  have  been  windows.  Here 
md  Yulcan,  Phidias,  Prometheus,  Pericles, 
adrian  and  Daedalus,  and  on  the  east  side 
!  find  a  beautiful  statue  of  Canova,  with 
'e  bust  of  Paris,  by  Thorwaldsen,  Rauch, 
th  a  statuette  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph, 
Tenerani,  and  Schwanthaler,  \\  ith  the  statu- 
:e  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Gibson,  by  Bruger. 
1  the  whole,  it  is  a  most  grand  and  satis- 
3tory  Glyptothek. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Botanic  Garden, 
3ere  we  found  many  points  of  exceeding  in- 
rest.  We  were  kindly  escorted  through  a 
•ble  palm  house,  where  were  flourishing 
1ms  and  tree  ferns,  as  well  as  the  kindred 
rms  of  vegetation.  One  cannot  too  much 
mire  the  extreme  neatness  and  care  with 
lich  this  little  tropic  world  is  preserved  for 
e  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  peo- 
e.  Every  plant  is  plainly  labelled  with  its 
ientific  name,  and  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
the  very  intelligent  gardener  and  his  assist- 
ts  was  unbounded.  They  were  pleased  with  ' 


our  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  gardener 
offered  to  give  us  seeds  of  any  of  the  plants 
we  desired. 

I  had  never  before  seen  the  Amorphophallus 
bulbi/erous,  a  plant  about  four  feet  high,  with 
snake-like,  mottled  stem,  and  broad,  irreg- 
ularly palmate  leaf,  which  bore  bulbs  at  all 
its  divisions.  These  bulbs  were  much  like 
the  little  fungcJus  growth  upon  our  red  cedar,, 
which  we  call  the  cedar  apple.  The  big 
leaves  are  busy  building  up  their  reproduc- 
tive leaf  bulbs,  and  storing  up  nutriment  in 
the  thick,  abundant  fibrous  roots,  which  push 
up  bult-fashion  from  beneath.  After  a  season^ 
the  big  leaf,  having  done  its  work,  dies,  and 
the  flower-stem  arises  and  uses  the  store  of 
material  the  leaf  has  garnered,  blooms  out 
gaily,  and  then  sinks  out  of  sight  for  a  season, 
while  the  leaf  works  again.  The  Hamanthus 
ligrinus  was  another  striking  illustration  of 
this  alternate  life  of  leaf  and  flower.  We 
were  shown  the  great  beet-like  roots  which 
projected  some  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
soil,  from  which  ihe  wearied  leaves  had  fallen* 
From  the  centre  had  risen  a  strong,  vigorous 
flower-stem,  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  six 
great  petal  like  bracts  enclose  an  exceedingly 
rich  head  of  golden-anthered,  crimson  flowers, 
which  were  rioting  on  the  wealth  the  parent 
leaves  had  gathered  from  the  earth  and  air. 
From  one  plant  whose  flowers  had  fallen,  a 
young  leaf  was  rising,  strong  and  tender,  ta 
begin  anew  the  work  of  storing  up  material 
from  the  inorganic  world.  The  curious 
Nepenthes,  with  its  covered  pitchers,  and  the 
Sarracenia  were  also  shown  us.  But  the  Sar- 
raceniawas  small  and  languishing,  though  in 
bloom,  and  we  described  the  strong,  luxuriant 
plant  as  we  had  known  it  in  the  chill  marshes 
of  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  and  suggested  to  the 
gardener  the  opinion  that  the  tropical  heat  of 
the  green-house  was  uncongenial  to  it.  It 
was  housed  with  the  Yuccas,  Agaves  and 
Cacti  of  Mexico,  whereas  we  had  seen  it 
flourish  in  islands  washed  by  cold  northern 
seas.  The  Yucca  draconis  was  in  gushing, 
bloom,  sending  up  from  its  fibrous  tuft  of 
long  sword- like  leaves  a  great  spike  of  pink 
and  white  petaled  bells,  suggesting  the  kin- 
dred plant,  so  common  in  our  old-fashioned 
gardens,  commonly  called  Eve's  thread. 

What  stern  repellant  natures  have  these 
thorny  Aloes,  prickly,  stinging  Cacti  and 
warlike  Yuccas  and  Agaves!  Who  would 
think  such  luxuriance  of  beauty  could  grow 
out  of  such  sternness!  The  Mimosa  pudica 
was  shown  us  in  bloom.  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  soft  pink  ball  of  flowers  so  appropri- 
ate to  this  most  delicately  sensitive  of  plants. 
If  the  finger  was  applied  ever  so  gently  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pinnate  leaf,  it  shrank 
as  if  in  pain,  each  leaflet  lovingly  clinging  ta 
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its  sister,  and  the  whole  leaf  sinking  perpen- 
dicularly down  on  the  stem.  Is  it  an  electric 
shock,  I  wonder,  that  human  touch  sends 
thrilling  through  the  Mimosa  f  Raise  up 
your  heads  again,  gentle  little  leaves,  my 
rude  fiDgers  shall  wound  you  no  more ! 

The  large  fresh- water  aquarium,  containing 
a  luxuriant  ViGloria  regia,  not  in  bloom,  and 
a  profusion  of  the  radiant  Wymphcd  rubra, 
very  richly  in  bloom,  was  also  a  place  of 
great  interest.  A  thermometer  was  immersed 
in  the  water,  which  was  kept  continually  at 
tropical  heat,  and  a  continually  escaping 
stream  kept  the  pool  pure  ;  and  in  the  ample 
expanse  other  curious  water-plants  floated 
and  seemed  to  flourish  mightily,  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  particularize  further.  What- 
ever one  sees  of  beautiful  or  excellent  in  the 
older  world,  suggests  the  glorious  possibilities 
of  our  own  most  favored  heritage  beyond  the 
Atlantic  wave,  where  Nature  has  given  wealth 
beyond  compute,  and  Providence  has  planted  a 
people  ingenious  and  enterprising  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  humanity,  and  blessed  them 
with  political  institutions  of  ideal  excellence. 
Nothing  that  mankind  has  ever  attained  to 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own  people,  if  they 
only  carry  out  their  highest  capabilities  and 
use  worthily  their  boundless  resources. 

Otir  next  morning  we  devote  to  the  New 
Pinakothek,  a  rectangular  building,  two  stories 
high,  devoted  to  the  modern  pictures  of  the 
present  century,  chiefly  of  the  Munich  school. 
The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  colossal 
frescoes  from  designs  by  Kaulbach.  They 
are  much  defaced  by  atmospheric  influence, 
but  the  original  designs  are  preserved  within, 
and  we  can  see  that  they  are  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  labors  of  King  Ludwig  in  the 
cause  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  was  specially  interested  in  the  Combat 
against  Bad  Taste.  The  grotesque  and  ugly 
is  symbolized  hj  a  hideous,  grinning  monster, 
such  as  mediaeval  architects  and  artists  de- 
lighted in,  and  modern  art  is  represented  as 
making  war  upon  the  defo^mit3^  Pegasus  is 
bearing  the  champions  of  the  new  era  to  a 
desperate  assault,  and  the  poet  has  dashed  his 
inkstand  full  against  it,  while  the  monster, 
in  big-wigged  fury,  U  angrily  standing  on 
the  defensive.  Between  the  windows,  on  the 
north  side,  are  colossal  portraits  of  fourteen 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  times  :  Schrau- 
dolph,  Kaulbach,  Schorn,  Schwanthaler,  Z  jb- 
land,  Rottmann,  Hess,  Schnorr,  Gaetner,  P. 
Hes3,  Ohlmiiller,  Cornelius,  Kienz  and  Thor- 
waldsen. 

Entering  the  building,  we  ascend  the  stately 
stair  into  the  first  hall,  and  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Louis  I,  whose  protrait  by  Kaulbach 
seems  to  invite  us  to  inspect  the  splendid  vase 


of  malachite  presented  by  the  Czar  Nichol 
of  Russia.  Around  the  room  are  porphy 
vases  also,  the  gifts  of  King  Charles  John 
Sweden.  Then  onward  into  the  second  h: 
we  pass  and  find  twelve  fine  pictures,  but  i 
interest  is  absorbed  by  the  great  unfinish 
painting  of  the  Deluge  by  Schorn.  T 
death  of  the  artist  prevented  the  finishing 
the  work,  but  it  is  near  enough  completion 
give  an  idea  of  the  dread  final  moment,  wh 
the  surging  waters  have  driven  a  multitude 
hapless  sufiTerers  to  the  mountain-top.  T 
Ark  floats  tranquilly  in  the  distance,  I 
here,  in  the  foreground,  are  crowded  gr( 
haired  age,  tender  childhood,  and  vigoro 
youth  and  manhood  ;  each  despairing  fugiti 
clasping  and  upholding  from  the  devouri 
waters  that  which  was  most  dear  and  precio' 
Many  are  clinging  to  the  ugly  gods  in  whi 
they  have  placed  their  trust,  and  to  whi 
they  seem  inclined  to  cling  even  unto  t 
bitter  end.  The  mothers  are  striving  to  sa 
the  infants,  and  some,  who  are  sicking  in  t 
advancing  waters,  cast  forward  their  babes 
higher  points,  as  if  hoping  that  deliverar 
may  yet  come  for  the  helpless  and  innoce: 
Every  point  of  the  mountain-top  is  cover 
with  the  fugitives  from  the  plains,  and  o 
sees  in  the  tumultuous  and  advancing  wat< 
an  assurance  that  all  will  soon  be  ov 
whelmed.  This  conviction  is  sublimely  e 
pressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  sufiere 
and  the  artist  has  shown  great  power  in  th 
giving  to  despair,  affection,  resignation,  fe 
and  fanaticism  fitting  representation. 

In  the  next  apartment  another  immer 
canvass  by  Kaulbach  is  devoted  to  the  ( 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Here,  again,  we  ha 
every  element  of  the  heroic  and  tragic  f 
pressed  with  great  power,  while  the  art 
unveils  to  us  the  angei  hosts,  who,  all  unse 
of  mortal  eyes,  are  directing  the  terrible  wo 
of  the  conquerors.  It  is  a  scene  of  sorrow  ai 
woe  unutterable,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  pass 
to  more  cheerful  subjects,  to  peaceful  mou 
tain  landscapes,  to  gracious  Madonnas,  a 
to  tranquil  holy  families.  The  sixth  hall 
the  new  Pioakothek  is  devoted  to  a  series 
twenty-three  encaustic  paintings  by  Ro 
mann,  representing  Greek  landscapes.  T 
views  are  striking  and  most  interesting,  ai 
the  coloring  so  intense,  that  the  eye  would 
wearied  and  dazzled  were  it  not  for  the  a 
mirable  arrangement  by  which  the  light 
admitted  from  above,  and  the  eye  of  the  ( 
server  is  shielded  by  an  internal  canopy, 
roof,  which  is  placed  at  the  height  of  the  t 
of  the  paintings,  and  quite  shelters  us  frc 
the  direct  nooa-day  beams  from  the  st 
lighted  roof,  while  they  are  permitted  tosh 
all  possible  efl'ulgence  on  the  paintings  belo 
Lovely,  indeed,  though  woefully  fallen  a 
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enerate,  must  be  this  land  of  lost  gods  and 
•like  men. 

J  skies  are  yet  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild  ; 
et  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
le  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 

still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields : 
'6  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 

free-born  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air  ; 
Uo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 

in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare  ; 

Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

lere'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground, 

rth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
all  the  muses'  tales  seem  truly  told, 
jlhe  sense  aches  wiih  gazing  to  behold 
cenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 
s  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone, 
shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Maran- 
hon." 

^e  feel  with  the  poet,  that  now, 

eece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  : 

ae  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 

jscarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 

1  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 

izing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 

lied." 

here  is  material  for  long  study  in  the 
y  halls  of  this  Palace  of  Art,  and  a  lover 
le  beautiful  forgets  weariness  in  con  tern- 
on  of  the  admirable  reproductions  of  the 
3est  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  and  of  all 
is  touchicg,  heroic  or  lovely  in  human 
but  any  attempt  to  describe  even  a  few 
he  masterpieces,  must  inevitably  be  a 
iness  to  the  reader,  if  not  to  the  writer. 

S.  K 

month  20th,  1874. 
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CATSKILLS  AND  THE   SOURCES  OF  THE 
DELAWARE. 

BY  P.   S.  A. 

kere  is  no  pleasanter  trip  for  the  summer 
irly  autumn  monihs,  than  a  pedestrian 
o  and  among  the  mountains.  The  keen, 
ng  atmosphere,  the  sparkling  streams,  as 
dash  down  the  ravine,  and  the  wild 
itain  slopes,  clad  in  their  varied  garni- 
)f  green  and  brown,  greet  the  traveller 
my  side,  and  awaken  in  the  mind  the 
'hts  which  the  contemplation  of  Alpine 
ry  always  inspires,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tiie  JjBxercise  necessary  to  accomplish  these 
!  adds  vigor  to  the  body,  while  it  is  re- 
ing  to  the  mind. 

ith  this  object  in  view,  the  writer  took  a 
o  the  Catskills.  Leaving  the  city  at  the 
hour  of  3  A.  M.,  New  York  City  is 
iii  ed  a  little  after  6,  in  ample  time  for  the 
ji  ing  boat  up  the  Hudson^  which  leaves 
)^  0. 


1 


The  two  hours  before  the  departure  of  the 
boat  are  occupied  in  a  walk  up  Broadway^ 
As  it  is  early,  the  street  is  not  yet  crowded. 
We  pass  the  new  Post-Office  building,  the 
locality  of  the  morning  newspapers,  and  the 
hotels,  which  are  mainly  on  this  thoroughfare,, 
and  continue  upwards ;  the  tide  of  travel  sen- 
sibly increases  as  we  advance,  and  the  current 
is  mainly  downwards.  The  throng  is  mostly 
young  men,  with  quick  steps  and  eager  faces, 
hurrying  to  their  places  of  business. 

Having  gone  as  far  up  as  our  limited  time 
will  allow,  we  turn  and  join  the  downward 
current,  and  arrive  at  the  boat  a  few  minutes 
before  the  time  of  departure. 

The  boat  is  already  well  filled,  for  the  day 
is  fine,  the  weather  beautiful,  and  the  ride  up 
the  Hudson,  always  attractive,  is  doubly  so 
in  such  a  delicious  atmosphere  as  prevails 
this  morning.  The  boat  leaves  promptly  at 
the  hour,  every  part  of  it  crowded,  and  par- 
ticularly the  upper  deck,  which  aflfords  the 
best  positions  for  viewing  the  shores  of  the 
river  as  we  advance. 

The  boat  soon  enters  the  Highlands,  and 
for  several  hours  we  pass  along  amid  the  finest 
river  scenery  of  the  country.  At  4  P.  M.  we 
arrive  at  the  Catskill  landing.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  range  have  been  in  view  from  the 
boat  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  this  point 
they  are  distant  from  the  river,  and  stretch 
toward  the  northwest.  At  this  landing,  as 
well  as  at  West  Point,  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers leave  the  boat  lor  interior  points.  As 
our  intention  is  to  walk  across  the  country,, 
we  shall  not  tarry  long  here. 

After  a  few  preliminary  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations, we  conclude  to  go  to  the  Grand 
View  Hotel,  situated  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  directly  on  the  line  of  our 
route.  We  pass  through  the  village  of  Cats- 
kill,  about  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and, 
after  a  ride  of  about  two  hours,  reach  the 
foot  of  the  Catskills,  and  now  the  real  labor 
of  the  ascent  commences. 

A  new  road  has  been  opened  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  leading  to  the  hotel,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  put  into  good  travelling  condi- 
tion. It  passes  over  very  steep  and  difficult 
ground ;  the  roadway  narrow,  rough  and 
stony,  and  very  circuitous.  It  seems  to  pre- 
sent every  impediment  to  an  advance,  but  our 
horses  are  accustomed  to  mountain  travel ^ 
and  go  forward  patiently,  steadily  and  de- 
terminedly, and  every  minute  puts  us  up 
higher  and  higher.  About  half  way  up  we 
change  carriages  (not  horses),  taking  a  lighter 
vehicle  ;  the  grade  becomes  steeper  and  ste^^'per 
as  we  near  the  summit,  necessitating  frequent 
stops  to  rest  the  horses.  At  length,  about  8 
P.  M.,  we  arrive  at  the  hotel,  2,500  feet  above 
I  the  Hudson,  and  here  we  pass  the  night.  In 
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the  morniDg  we  take  a  survey  of  our  position. 
We  are  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  gleu  or 
ravine,  called  the  Clove,  through  which  the 
Catskill  Creek  passes  on  its  way  to  meet  the 
Hudson.  The  two  lofty  summits  of  Round 
Top  and  High  Peak  are  in  full  view,  appar- 
ently jost  across  the  ravine  on  our  right.  To 
the  east  and  southeast  the  view  is  unob- 
structed, as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
distant  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  bound 
the  vision.  North  and  south  the  view  ex- 
tends more  than  seventy  miles. 

After  breakfast  we  start  on  a  trip  to  Sunset 
Rock  and  the  top  of  the  mountain,  more  than 
600  feet  above  us. 

The  way  up  is  very  steep  and  rugged.  We 
are  provided  with  the  mountain  staff,  and 
follow  a  path  starting  from  the  rear  of  the 
hotel,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  glen. 

For  a  few  hundred  feet  it  is  easily  found, 
and  not  very  difficult  of  ascent;  but  directly 
it  strikes  up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain, 
over  rocks  and  the  uncovered  roots  of  trees, 
among  bw  bushes  and  other  obstructions, 
which  hide  the  pathway,  requiring  the  utmost 
effort  of  physical  strength  to  surmount  the 
obstacles,  and  constant  watchfulness  to  retain 
the  course.  It  is,  however,  stimulating  aud 
wholesome  exercise.  The  atmosphere  is  lighter 
as  we  ascend,  and  we  experience  more  effort 
in  breathing ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
and  clearer  for  the  range  of  vision.  We 
cross  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  low  bushes, 
in  which  the  path  is  difficult  to  trace,  and  ap- 
proach a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending  a  consid- 
erable distance  along  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  presenting  no  visible  way  over  them. 
We  follow  the  path,  as  well  as  we  can,  along 
the  side  of  this  rocky  bulwark,  and  come 
shortly  to  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  wall,  called  the 
"Lemon  Squeezer,"  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
wide  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
many  feet  in  height,  through  which  only  leads 
the  way  to  the  summit. 

Directly  out  of  this  rocky  cleft  a  few  steps 
bring  us  to  the  upper  plateau,  and  Sunset 
Rock  is  only  a  few  yards  from  us.  It  is  a 
bare  boulder  of  huge  size,  and  rests  upon  the 
highest  peak  of  this  mountain. 

We  climb  it  so  as  to  get  a  view  from  its 
apex.  High  Peak  and  Round  Top,  to  the 
northwest  of  us,  seem  close  at  hand,  and,  al- 
though we  are  high,  they  seem  as  they  are 
considerably  higher.  The  view  from  this 
rock  is  very  extensive,  embracing  portions  of 
five  States.  The  Hudson  river,  fifteen  miles 
away,  seems  to  be  just  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain so  far  beyond  does  the  range  of  vision 
extend.  The  line  of  the  river  can  be  traced 
for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and  with  a  glass 


the  spires  of  Albany  can  be  distinctly  see| 
and  frequently,  on  a  very  clear  day,  with  tiji 
naked  eye.  f: 

From  the  top,  we  take  the  path  leading  ^ 
the  Mountain  House,  nearly  in  an  opposi 
direction  from  that  of  our  approach. 

This  pathway  is  much  better  marked  o 
and  easier  of  assent  and  descent.  A  walk* 
twenty  minutes  brings  us  down  to  the  houi 
It  is  splendidly  located,  and  from  its  pon 
in  front,  we  obtain  one  of  the  finest  views 
be  had  from  the  Catskills.  A  good  carria 
road  winds  down  the  mountain  from  here 
the  village  of  Catskill,  and  is  the  main 
nue  of  approach  from  below.  If 

A  few  minutes'  walk  over  the  grounds  ;> 
the  hotel,  and  a  visit  to  the  two  lakes,  ji  i 
back  of  the  buildings,  and  we  return  to  c  ;I 
hotel,  taking  the  same  path  back  by  Sun  h 
Rock  and  through  the  Lemon  Squeezer,  pa  it 
ing  occasionally  to  look  out  upon  the  Huds  f& 
and  the  magnificent  expanse  beyond.  e 

The  afternoon  is  occupied  in  making  obs  fi- 
vations  nearer  at  hand,  as  we  desire  to  rest  a  h 
be  refreshed  for  the  trip  to-morrow.  A  te.  iJ 
scope,  the  property  of  the  hotel,  is  at  our  8  e 
vice,  and  we  occupy  the  hours  watching  i  t, 
vessels  and  steamboats  passing  up  and  dol  I: 
the  Hudson.  The  trains  on  the  Hud&  i; 
River  Railroad  are  distinctly  visible,  althoi}  s 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  distant.  k 

The  city  of  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of"  n 
river,  can  be  seei  with  the  naked  eye —  it 
smoke  arising  from  the  factories  and  fou;  fv 
ries  plainly  indicated — while,  with  the  gls 
the  small  ferry  boats  crossing  the  river,  r 
churches  and  public  buildings  can  be  disi  i 
guished,  although  not  less  than  twenty  m  ir 
away.  |, 

Looking  over  the  country,  between  ;  ^^ 
mountain  where  we  stand  and  the  ri^  ir^ 
no  elevations  are  apparent ;  from  this  sta; 
point  the  view  includes  roads,  creeks,  villa 
and  farm-houses,  with  the  line  of  cleared  t  . 
wooded  lands  plainly  marked,  but  noth  1- 
would  indicate  to  the  eye  the  hills  and  sh  ^ 
ascents  which  we  encountered  on  our  way  ii- 
from  the  landing  last  evening.    We  seem  i; . 
overhang  it  all,  and  look  out  as  from  a  ; 
loon  in  mid-air,  upon  a  level  or  slightly  ud 
lating  country,  extending  up  and  down 
Hudson.  Itj; 

Taking  a  nearer  view  of  our  position/'  k[ 
find  that  the  hotel  is  situated  in  the  nan  ft 
tongue-like  form  of  the  mountain,  runr  U: 
out  sharply  between  the  deep  ravine  of  C  ii.] 
terskill  on  the  south,  and  the  sharp,  rug 
face  of  the  Catskill  on  the  east.  tit^. 

Twenty  feet  from  the  end  of  the  buik  {(b. 
the  descent  is  almost  perpendicular  for  n  ^j,! 
than  a  thousand  feet,  to  the  valley  be  ^j;' 
The  sound  of  voices  rise  plainly  and  clei 
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U3  from  the  narrow  valley,  and  it  seems  as 
a  stone  could  be  thrown  into  the  road  which 
Qds  up  the  banks  of  the  creek,  but  the  dis- 
ice  is  deceptive.  The  descent  of  the  moun- 
n  to  this  road  can  be  made  on  foot  from  a 
Drt  distance  below  the  hotel,  but  it  is  diffi- 
It  and  somewhat  dangerous,  and  a  more 
cuitous  path  of  greater  length  is  usually 
ten.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cafcskill 
J  descent  is  everywhere  sharp  and  pre- 
itous,  and  the  deep  valley  of  the  Hudson 
ms  to  have  been  scooped  out  originally  by 
ae  great  force  of  nature  working  from 
'th  to  south. 

^e  started  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
:  so  as  to  visit  the  Cauterskill  Falls,  before 
iking  regularly  upon  our  western  trail  for 
i  Delaware. 

*assing  northeastward  from  the  Grand  View 
tel  along  the  road  leading  to  the  Mountain 
use,  we  took  the  route  leading  below  that 
ise,  and  into  the  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
ere  Irving  located  the  scenes  and  incidents 
Elip  Van  Winkle  in  his  fiction  of  Knicker- 
iker.  It  is  a  wild  region,  covered  with 
ber,  and  affords  but  little  outlook  on  the 
ntry  below. 

W e  soon  entered  the  main  road  below  the 
uutain  House,  passed  along  between  the 
es,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  lower 
e  and  the  stream  issuing  from  it,  and  in 
ut  an  hour  reached  the  Cauterskill  Falls. 
It  the  head  of  the  Falls  is  a  building, 
3ted  far  purposes  of  observation  and  also 
profit  to  the  proprietor.    A  charge  of 
nty-five  cents  is  made  for  admission  to  it. 
m  this  building  you  obtain  a  good  view, 
iig  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Is.    By  descending  several  stairways,  we 
}h  the  bottom.    The  upper  Fall  is  180 
I  \  perpendicular,  and  the  lower  Fall  less 
:  si  [i  half  this  height.    It  is  a  deep  basin  of 
viil     hollowed  out  by  some  great  convulsion 
d  iature. 

DOi  'he  view  is  wild  and  striking.    The  over- 
di  ging  cliff,  down  which  the  creek  is  pre- 
13  Stated,  is  hollow  some  distance  inwards 
1  the  falling  waters,  and  with  slight  stoop- 
:s    a  person  can  walk  behind  the  falling 
.Ti  t  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  After 
o«i  second  pitch,  the  stream  continues  a  tur- 
Int  course  among  the  rocks  down  the 
ne,  and  finally  passes  out  through  the 
e  just  south  of  the  Grand  View  Hotel, 
!  after  traversing  the  valley  below,  unites 
-I    the  Hudson. 

rn  eaving  the  Cauterskill  Falls,  we  soon 
h  the  regular  turnpike,  running  out  from 
ii  5  Orchard,  and  now  enter  upon  the  true 
•  istrian  portion  of  our  trip.    The  route 
-  i  s  us  over  high  grounds.  At  first,  sharply 
]  ii  Qding  for  a  few  miles,  we  pass  the  crest. 
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and  gradually  descend  between  high  ranges, 
and  come  out  upon  a  small  stream,  which 
has  a  course  toward  the  northwest.  The  sum- 
mits of  Kound  Top  and  High  Peak  are  upon 
our  left,  and  continue  prominent  objects  in 
view  during  the  day. 

The  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  little 
stream.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Mohawk,  called 
the  Schoharie,  and  empties  into  that  river 
near  the  village  of  Fonda. 

At  12  noon,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Hunter,  and  dine  at  the  Central  House.  This 
village  is  located  pleasantly  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains,  and  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  a  station  on  the  Rondout  Railroad  to  the 
southwest  and  beyond  the  Catskill.  The  high- 
est peak  of  the  Catskill,  we  are  assured,  is 
near  this  village,  and  was  recently  measured, 
and  found  to  be  4,048  feet  in  height,  which 
is  several  feet  higher  than  the  most  claimed 
for  either  Round  Top  or  High  Peak, 

We  left  Hunter  at  2  P.  M.,  and  after  a 
pleasant  afternoon  walk,  arrived  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  next  village  on  our  route,  and  where 
we  pass  the  night,  after  the  day's  walk  of 
twenty-three  miles.  The  road  we  travelled 
to  day  is  the  regular  stage  route  westward 
from  Catskill  village,  and  a  line  of  coaches 
run  from  there  as  far  west  as  Moresville,  fur- 
nishing daily  communication  with  all  the 
towns  and  hamlets  on  the  route,  and  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  summer  boarders,  who 
would  otherwise,  in  their  secluded  quarters, 
be  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  busy 
world  outside. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  ETERNAL  FATHER. 

Father  !  the  sweetest,  dearest  Name 

That  men  or  angels,  know  ! 
Fountain  of  Life,  that  had  no  fount 

From  which  itself  could  flow  ! 

Thou  comest  not,  Thou  goest  not; 

Thou  wert  not,  wilt  not  be ; 
Eternity  is  but  a  thought 

By  which  we  think  of  Thee. 

Lost  in  Thy  greatness,  Lord  !  I  live, 

As  in  some  gorgeous  maze  ; 
Thy  sea  of  unbeginning  light 

Blinds  me,  and  yet  1  gaze. 

Thy  grandeur  is  all  tenderness, 

All  mother-like  and  meek  ; 
The  hearts  that  will  not  come  to  it 

Hum  bling  itself  to  seek. 

Thou  feign'st  to  be  remote,  and  speak'st 

As  if  from  far  above, 
That  fear  may  make  more  bold  with  Thee, 

And  be  beguiled  to  love. 

On  earth  Thou  hidest,  not  to  scare 

Thy  children  with  Thy  light  ; 
Then  showest  us  Thy  face  in  heaven, 

When  we  can  bear  the  sight. 
— Faber. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  BIRTR-DAY. 

Tread  lightly  on  the  sod 

Of  thy  departed  years, 
Be  tender  of  thtir  broken  links, 

And  mindful  of  their  fears. 

The  loves  of  youth's  bright  dawn, 
The  hopes  of  manhood's  day  ; 

The  flow'ry  paths,  that  all  untrod, 
In  life's  fresh  morning  lay, 

Are  woven  in  the  web 

And  fibre  of  thy  soul, 
The  finest  thread  that  fancy  draws, 

They  color  and  control. 

And  as  the  shuttle  flies, 

Weaving,  and  weaving  on, 
With  blenoing  tints  this  costly  web. 

Begun  in  childhood's  morn, 

View  not  with  darkened  brow 

Of  lingering  regret, 
It  needed  all  these  changing  hues 

A  fair  design  to  set. 

The  lines  by  passion  warped 
Will  round  in  graceful  curve, 

To  beauty,  moulded  and  conformed, 
By  gentle  hands  of  love. 

Be  brave,  if  fortune  frowns  ; 

Be  humble,  if  she  smile  ; 
A  steadfast  faith  and  manly  trust 

The  roughest  path  beguile. 
mo.  30th,  1874.  L.  J. 


An  elevated  purpose  is  a  good  and  en- 
nobling thing,  but  we  cannot  begin  at  the  top 
of  it.  We  must  work  up  to  it  by  the  often 
difficult  path  of  daily  duty — of  daily  duty 
always  carefully  performed. —  The  Moravian 
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friends'  charity  fuel  association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting-room  of  Friends'  Meeting-house,  on  Race 
street,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  Eleventh  month 
21st,  1874,  at  Ih  o'clock. 

The  general  a^ttandance  of  Friends  is  invited, 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 
Liberal  contributions  are  solicited,  and  may  be 
sent  to  ihe  Treasurer, 

T.  MoBRis  Perot,  314  Vine  St. 
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Boston  University  makes  no  distinctions  in  re- 
gard to  sex.  All  classes  in  all  departments  are  open 
on  the  same  terms  to  men  and  women. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  at  Liver- 
pool with  a  new  mast-head  light,  intended  for 
ocean  steamers.  It  throws  a  fine,  brilliant  white  lieht, 
and  can  be  seen  distinctly  five  miles.  The  light  Is 
made  from  a  powdtr,  and  is  thrown  through  a  mag- 
nifyirg  glass,  something  on  the  magic  lantern  plan. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  boundary  dispute  between  Switzerland  an 
Italy,  which  was  referred  to  George  P.  Marsh,  th 
United  States  minister  at  Rome,  for  arbitratioi 
has  been  decided  by  him  in  favor  of  Italy,  whic 
thereby  acquires  1,800  acres  of  territory. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Zoological  Society 
Philadelphia,  by  a  vote  of  681  for  and  18  ao-ains 
have  accepted  the  oflTer  to  the  Society  by  the  Tru 
tees  of  the  Alfred  Cope  Fund  of  $25,000  upon  tb 
following  conditions  : 

1.  Tt)at  all  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquo 
shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  premises  occ 
pied  by  the  Society. 

2.  That  no  exhibition  or  performances,  by  pe 
sons  or  animals,  be  permitted,  beyond  a  simple  i 
lustration  of  the  training  of  such  animals  as  a 
domesticated  by  man  ;  and  that,  with  such  exce] 
tions,  the  animals  be  not  disturbed  for  the  purpo 
of  entertaining  spectators,  but  that  they  be  suffert 
to  act  or  rest  as  nature  --nay  prompt. 

3.  That  these  resolutions  be  embodied  in  tl 
new  Constitution,  and  therewith  a  clause  prohibi 
ing  the  repeal  of  this  article,  unless  with  the  co; 
sent  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  medical  authority  warns  tl 
drinkers  of  water  of  wells  near  dwellings  to  bewa 
of  the  typhoid  poison  sure  to  be  found  sooner 
later  in  these  reservoirs,  if  any  of  the  house  drai 
age  can  percolate  to  them.  The  gelatinous  matt 
often  found  upon  the  stones  of  a  well  is  poison 
the  human  system,  probably  causing  by  its  spor 
a  fermentation  of  the  blood,  with  the  abnorna 
heat  of  fever.  Wholesome,  untainted  water  is 
ways  free  from  all  color  and  odor.  To  test  it  the 
oughly,  place  in  it  a  few  grains  of  lump  sugar 
expose  it,  stoppered,  to  sunlight,  in  a  window 
even  after  an  exposure  of  eight  or  ten  days,  t 
water  becomes  turoid,  be  sure  that  it  has  been  co 
taminated  by  sewerage  of  some  kind.  If  it  remai 
perfectly  clear,  it  is  pure  and  safe. — N.  Y.  Fost, 

Chloroform,  as  an  aniesthetic,  is  becoming  ( 
tremely  unpopular  in  Massachusetts,  two  notal 
cases  of  deaths  resulting  from  its  use  having 
curred  within  a  year,  in  Boston.  The  corooe 
jury  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  last  vict 
found  that  the  chloroform  was  administered  ca 
fully,  and  in  due  quantity,  and  the  post  mortem  t 
amination  having  shown  every  organ  of  the 
ceased  healthy,  a  verdict  was  rendered  asserti 
that  chloroform  was  in  itself  necessarily  unsa 
It  is  proposed  that  the  use  of  chloroform  i 
ansesthetic  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  friends 
this  measure  have  already  collected  statistics 
prove  that  out  of  every  2,700  of  those  who  take 
one  person  dies  under  its  influence.  Those  vs 
object  to  chloroform  propose  to  use  ether. — Pm 
Ledger. 

New  Jersey  has  now  4969  acres  devoted  to 
cranberry  culture,  and  the  whole  amount  of  cap] 
invested  is  $1,662,130.  The  crop  last  year  t 
116,409  bushels,  which  brought  on  the  vines  ab 
$224,716,  or  13J  per  cent,  on  the  entire  investm€ 
It  is  not  expcv  ted  that  the  crop  this  year  will 
more  than  90,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  cranb 
ries  on  Cape  Cod  and  the  adjacent  islacids  the  pr 
ent  year  is  estimated  at  70,000  bushels  ;  in  ot 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  35,000  ; 
"Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  I 
000  ;  in  New  York,  5,000,  a  total  of  250,000  "bush 
Estimating  the  market  value  at  an  average  of' 
per  bushel,  the  value  of  the  entire  crop  is  ab 
Boston  Transcript 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  herj  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself." 

Iq  every  department  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  appointed  "  organ  "  or  in- 
strument for  discovery  'of  its  specific  truth, 
and  for  appropriating  its  specific  blessings. 
In  the  world  of  sense,  the  empirical  intellect ; 
in  that  world  the  Baconian  philosopher  is 
supreme.  His  Novum  Organon  is  experience ; 
he  knows  by  experiment  of  touch,  sight,  etc. 
The  religious  man  may  not  contravene  his 
assertions, — he  is  lord  in  his  own  province. 
But  in  the  spiritual  world  the  organ  "  of 
the  scientific  man,  sensible  experience,  is 
powerless.  If  the  chemist,  geologist,  physi- 
ologist, come  back  from  their  spheres  and  say. 
We  find  in  the  laws  of  afiinity,  in  the  de- 
posits of  past  ages,  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  no  trace  nor  token  of  a  God,  I 
simply  reply,  I  never  expected  you  would. 
Obedience  and  self-surrender  is  the  sole  organ 
by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
cannot  be  seen  nor  felt.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard."  .  .  .  And  just  as  by  copy- 
ing perpetually  a  master  painter's  works  we 
get  at  last  an  instinctive  and  infallible  power 
of  recognizing  his  touch,  so,  by  copying  and 
doing  God's  will,  we  recognize  what  is  His  ; 
we  know  of  the  teaching  v/hether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  it  be  an  arbitrary  invention 
of  a  human  self. 

Observe  the  universality  of  the  law :  "  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 


OBEDIENCE  THE  ORGAN  OP  SPIRITUAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

This  universe  is  governed  by  laws.  At 
e  bottom  of  everything  here  there  is  a  law. 
hing3  are  in  this  way,  and  not  that :  we  call 
at  a  law  or  condition.  All  departments 
ive  their  own  laws.  By  submission  to  them 
)u  make  them  your  own.  Obey  the  laws  of ' 
le  body — such  laws  as  say.  Be  temperate 
id  chaste.  Or  of  the  mind — such  laws  as 
,y,  Fix  the  attention,  strengthen  by  exer- 
se ;  and  then  their  prizes  are  yours — health, 
rength,  pliability  of  muscle,  tenaciousness 
■  memory,  nimbleness  of  imagination,  etc. 
bey  the  laws  of  your  spiritual  being,  and  it 
as  its  prizes  too.  For  instance,  the  condi- 
on  or  law  of  a  peaceful  life  is  submission 
the  laws  of  meekness :  "  Blessed  are  the 
eek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  The 
mdition  of  the  Beatific  Vision  is  a  pure 
eart  and  life :  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
art,  for  they  shall  see  God."  To  the  im- 
iire,  God  is  simply  invisible.  The  condition 
inexed  to  a  sense  of  God's  presence — in 
.her  words,  that  without  which  a  sense  of 
od's  presence  cannot  be — is  obedience  to 
le  laws  of  Love  :  "  If  we  love  one  another, 
od  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  love  is  perfected 
3."  The  condition  of  spiritual  wisdom 
ad  certainty  in  truth  is  obedience  to  the  will 
r  God  ;  surrender  of  private  will :  "  If  any 
lan  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
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the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself"  The  law  was  true  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  He  tells  us 
it  is  true  of  all  other  men. 

In  God's  universe  there  are  no  favorites  of 
heaven  who  may  transgress  the  laws  of  the 
universe  with  impunity ;  none  who  can  take 
fire  in  the  hand  and  not  be  burnt ;  no  enemies  of 
heaven  who  if  they  sow  corn  will  reap  noth- 
ing. The  law  is  just  and  true  to  all :  "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

In  God's  spiritual  universe  there  are  no 
favorites  of  heaven,  who  can  attain  knowl- 
edge and  spiritual  wisdom  apart  from  obe- 
dience. There  are  none  reprobate  by  an 
eternal  decree,  who  can  surrender  self,  and  in 
all  things  submit  to  God,  and  yet  fail  of 
spiritual  convictions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
rare,  partial  condescension  of  God,  arbitrary 
and  causeless,  which  gives  knowledge  of  the 
truth  to  some,  and  shuts  it  out  from  others  ; 
but  a  vast,  universal,  glorious  law.  The 
light  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know." 

See  the  beauty  of  this  Divine  arrangement. 
If  the  certainty  of  truth  depended  upon  the 
proof  of  miracles,  prophecy,  or  the  discov- 
eries of  science,  then  truth  would  be  in  the 
reach  chiefly  of  those  who  can  weigh  evidence, 
investigate  history  and  languages,  study  by 
experiment ;  whereas,  as  it  is,  "  The  meek 
will  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
will  He  teach  His  way."  "  Thus  saith  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy  ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit."  The  humblest  and  the 
weakest  may  know  more  of  man,  of  moral  evil 
and  of  good,  by  a  single  act  of  charity,  or  a 
prayer  of  self-surrender,  than  all  the  sages 
can  teach  ;  ay,  or  all  the  theologians  can  dog- 
matize upon. 

They  know  nothing,  perhaps,  these  humble 
ones,  of  evidence ;  but  they  are  sure  that 
Christ  is  their  Redeemer.  They  cannot  tell 
what  matter  is ;  but  they  know  that  they  are 
spirits.  They  know  nothing  of  the  argument 
from  design  ;  but  they  feel  God.  The  truths 
of  God  are  spiritually  discerned.  They  have 
never  learned  letters:  but  they  have  reached 
the  truth  of  life. 

Annexed  to  this  condition,  or  a  part  of  it, 
is  earnestness.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will." 
Now  that  word  will  "  is  not  the  will  of  the 
future  tense,  but  will  meaning  volition.  If 
any  man  wills,  resolves,  has  the  mind  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  So,  then,  it  is  not  a  chance, 
fitful  obedience  that  leads  us  to  the  truth,  nor 
an  obedience  paid  while  happiness  lasts  and 
no  longer,  but  an  obedience  rendered  in  en- 
tireness  and  in  earnest.    It  is  not  written. 


If  any  man  does  His  will,  but  if  any  man  ha; 
the  spirit  and  desire.  If  we  are  in  earnes  i 
we  shall  persevere,  like  the  Syropheniciar| 
woman,  even  though  the  ear  of  the  univerai 
seem  deaf,  and  Christ  Himself  appear  to  bi( 
us  back.  If  we  are  not  in  earnest,  difficul 
ties  will  discourage  us.  Because  will  is  want 
ing,  we  shall  be  asking,  still  in  ignorance  am 
doubt.  What  is  truth  ? 

All  this  will  seem  to  many  time  misspent ; 
They  go  to  church  because  it  is  the  custom  , 
all  Christians  believe  it  is  the  established  re 
ligion.    But  there  are  hours — and  they  comi  h, 
to  us  all  at  some  period  of  life  or  other—  j.: 
when  the  hand  of  mystery  seems  to  lie  heavj 
on  the  soul ;  when  some  life-shock  scatteri  |f( 
existence — leaves  it  a  blank  and  dreary  wastt 
henceforth  forever,  and  there  appears  nothing  ^ 
of  hope  in  all  the  expanse  which  stretchei  j 
out,  except  that  merciful  gate  of  death  whicl  ^ 
opens  at  the  end  ; — hours  when  the  sense  o;  ,f 
misplaced  or  ill-requited  afiection,  the  feeling  ^■ 
of  personal  worthlessness,  the  uncertaint)  3, 
and  meanness  of  all  human  aims,  and  a  doub' 
of  all  human  goodness,  unfix  the  soul  fron  j, 
all  its  old  moorings,  and  leave  it  drifting 
drifting  over  the  vast  Infinitude,  with  an  aw  p 
ful  sense  of  solitariness.    Then   the  mac  f 
whose  faith  rested  on  outward  authority  and 
not  on  inward  life  will  find  it  give  way  ;  th(  ' 
authority  of  the  priest,  the  authority  of  thf 
church,  or  merely  the  authority  of  a  docu  , 
ment  proved  by  miracles  and  backed  bj  j 
prophecy,  the  soul — conscious  life  hereafter—  j^; 
God,  will  be  an  awful,  desolate  Perhapa  ^: 
Well,  in  such  moments   you   doubt  all— 
whether  Christianity  be  true,  whether  Christ  • 
was  man,  or  God,  or  a  beautiful  fable.  Yat 
ask  bitterly,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  What  ii  ^' 
truth  ?    In  such  an  hour  what  remains  ?    ]  " 
reply,  obedience.    Leave  those  thoughts  foi 
the  present.    Act :  be  merciful  and  gentle—; 
honest;  force  yourself  to  abound  in  litth"  j 
services  ;  try  to  do  good  to  others ;  be  tru^ 
to  the  duty  that  you  know.    That  must  b» 
right,  whatever  else  is  uncertain.    And  bj 
all  the  laws  of  the  human  heart,  by  the  Word  " 
of  God,  you  shall  not  be  left  to  doubt.    D(  ;;■ 
that  much  of  the  will  of  God  which  is  plaii^  'f 
to  you,  "  You  shall  know  of  the  doctrinn 
whether  it  be  of  God,"— i^.  W.  Rohertson.  f 


GODLINESS.  - 

The  following  weighty  expressions  wen' ^ 
delivered  by  the  late  Samuel  Fothergill,  in  i  ! 
visit  to  a  family  of  Friends  in  London,  1769  ' 

"  As  you  are  both  young  in  years,  and  it  if  \ 
probable,  very  probable,  may  be  at  times  so  | 
licitous  for  your  future  advancement  in  life 
I  would  just  propose  one  thing  to  your  serioui  - 
consideration,  without  which  no  one  was  evei  J 
happy,  nor  any  one  unhappy  with  it.    Tha' ' 
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jdliness— it  is  the  soul's  health.  Godli- 
is  profitable  in  all  thiags — it  is  profitable 
ealth;  it  is  profitable  in  sickness;  it  is 
.table  in  a  languishing  bed ;  it  is  profit- 
in  death — it  initiates  us  into  the  com- 
r  of  glorified  spirits^  in  the  boundless  and 
ified  regions  of  immortality;  and,  my 
young  friends,  I  earnestly  address  you 
lis  occasion,  with  a  degree  of  tender  af- 
on,  sincerely  desiring  your  happy  intro- 
ion  therein,  when  these  few  fleeting  mo- 
ts of  your  existence  shall  terminate;  and 
shall  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
mal  of  immaculate  purity.  You  are 
3d  here  as  delegated  stewards— as  ac- 
table beings  to  your  bountiful  Creator 
very  talent  committed  to  your  care;  and 
eternal  interest  depends  upon  your  con- 
Lting  the  waole  to  His  service,  who  cre- 
you  as  vessels  for  His  honor,  and  to 
!e  guidance  and  protection  I  warmly  re- 
nend  you,  my  bBloved  friends;  sincerely 
ing  your  establishmsnt  and  growth  in 
ever  blessed  and  unchangeable  truth, 
igh  the  boanty  and  favor  of  our  Father 
is  in  heaven. 

Godliness  is  profitable  in  all  things'; 
should  it  fall  to  your  lots  to  expsrience 
Tying  and  gloomy  season  of  poverty  and 
less,  by  the  permission  of  Divine  Prov- 
3e,  v/iio^e  a-liolments  are  all  in  wisdom, 
directed  for  our  benefit,  where  are  you 
ek  comfort  for  your  disconsolate,  afflicted 
is  but  in  godliness  ?  '  Goclliness  is  profit- 
in  all  thing?' ;  and  I  most  earnestly  m- 
you  to  a  dae  consideration  of  the  im- 
rtance  of  it.  Ssek  a  Friend  in  your 
'  davs  that  will  never  forsake  you ;  for  if 
apply  to  God  in  sincarity,  He  will  be 
d  of  you.  His  Divine  goodness  will  pre- 
)  you  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
uct  you. through  the  various  difficulties 
dangers  of  a  tempestuous  world,  to  an 
asting  habitation  in  glory.  Oh!  seek 
early  above  every  other  consideration. 
7ill  be  a  Father  and  a  Friend  when  no 
atrial  object  can  administer  the  least  con- 
ion,  and  when  every  pleasant  picture 
be  stained  in  your  view.  *  Godliness  is 
table  in  all  things'— it  is  the  soul's 
ih;  it  is  the  never-failing  support  of  the 
leous  under  ever};  diffioalty,  and  the  sov- 
n  antidote  to  the  evils  of  life.  I  could 
our  dear  youth  were  more  generally  en- 
'd  in  pursuit  after  substantial  happiness; 
they  would  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
1  their  Creator  in  the  morning  of  their 
;,  for  the  sands  of  life  are  hastening  to  a 
,  and  the  evening  is  approaching  with 
nitting  swiftness.  Alas !  alas !  what  are 
■•iches  and  splendor  of  these  perishing 
sublunary  objects,  in  comparison  to  our  - 


everlasting  well-being  hereafter?  The  one  is 
transient,  fleeting  and  momentary,  and  alto- 
gether uncertain ;  the  other  is  a  permanent 
fruition  of  uninterrupted  joy  and  felicity  for- 
ever amongst  an  innumerable  company  of 
saints  and  angels,  and  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect — continuing  the  inexhaustible 
theme  of  praises,  dominion  and  worship,  to 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  whole  universe. 

"I  sincerely  wish  that  the  male  head  of 
this  family  may  b3  an  example  to  his  wife  in 
all  godly  conversation;  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  and  dwelling  in  the  power,  in  the  life 
of  godliness.'  In  love  and  unity  with  each 
other,  gathering  into  the  warm  bosom  of  the 
Society;  for  I  have  had  to  remark,  in  my 
visit  through  parts  of  this  city,  many  loiter- 
ing as  upon  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  and  the 
sword  of  Amalek  has  destroyed  numbars.  I 
beseech  you,  my  beloved  friends,  to  let  your 
eye  be  unto  godliness ;  and,  although  it  falls 
not  to  the  godly  to  be  always  blest  with  affla- 
ence  of  worldly  riches,  yet  you  will  assuredly 
find  unspeakable  consolation,  resulting  from 
the  Divine  goodness  towards  you,  which  will 
abundantly  counterbalance  every  worldly 
consideration.  For  they  are  not  man  of  this 
world ;  they  are  from  it,  and  their  views  are 
directed  towards  a  batter  country — even  a 
pure,  holy,  undefiled  habitation — an  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
S3ek  not  after  riches;  suffer  not  your  atten- 
tion to  b3  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  virtue, 
nor  to  be  desirous  after  the  vain,  foolish,  tran- 
sitory amusements  of  a  degenerate  age,  for 
all  these  things  will  terminate  in  sorrow  and 
distress  of  mind,  and  riches  make  to  them- 
selves wings  and  flee  away.  '  But  godliness 
is  profitable  in  all  things';  it  will  be  your 
sure  support  in  every  trial,  and  your  never- 
falling  consolation  under  every  difficulty,  and 
ultimately  afi*ord  you  a  comfortable  admission 
into  the  permanent  joys  of  eternity,  as  a  glo- 
rious and  unfading  recompanse,  which  the 
Father  and  Fountain  of  unlimited  mercy  and 
goodness  has  prepared  for  all  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  Him.  Therefore,  my  dear  young 
friends,  sufier  m3,  once  more,  strongly  to  re- 
commend you  in  the  early  part  of  your  life 
to  seek  the  God  of  your  Father,  the  never- 
fa.iling  help  of  those  who  seek  Him  in  sin- 
cerity. I  will  say  this,  for  your  encourage- 
ment, Though  the  hsavens  should  pass  away, 
and  the  earth  be  removed  out  of  its  place, 
though  the  lofty  mountains  should  dissolve 
and  be  no  more,  yet  the  promises  of  the  Lord 
are  amply  verified  to  them  that  fear  Him. 
His  fear  is  a  blessing  which  makes  truly  rich 
and  adds  no  sorrow  with  it,  and  will  assur- 
edly attend  the  humble  efforts  of  a  life  of 
dedication  to  His  service,  administer  comfort 
under  every  trying  dispensation  of  His  prov- 
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dieDce,  and  be  your  exceeding  great  reward, 
for  *  godliness  is  riches  in  poverty,  and  profit- 
able in  all  things.'  " — British  Friend. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

women's  congress. 

The  Women's  Second  Congress  met  in 
Chicago  on  the  13th  of  Tenth  month,  Mary 
A.  Livermore  in  the  chair.  It  is  a  recent 
organization,  its  first  meeting  having  been 
held  a  year  ago.  Though  many  of  its  mem- 
bers belong  to  the  "Woman  Sufirage  Associa- 
tion also,  the  prevailing  spirit  seems  to  be 
patient  and  quiet  waiting  for  the  franchise,  as 
something  sure  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  and 
in  the  meantime  considering  subjects  qualify- 
ing them,  physically  and  mentally,  for  its 
right  exercise. 

The  titles  of  the  papers  read  were  "  Fi- 
nance ;"  The  Physical  Education  of  Girls  ;" 
"  Oar  Inheritance  :  with  Reference  to  Pre- 
natal Influences ;"  "  The  Relation  of  the 
Woman  Physician  to  Society  ;"  "  Woman  in 
Journalism;"  ''The  Science  of  Domestic 
Economy  ;"  "  How  can  Woman  best  Oppose 
Intemperance?"  &c.,  showing  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  Congress. 

One  could  but  feel,  when  listening  to 
Frances  Willard  reading  her  able  paper  on 
"  Woman's  Duty,  with  Regard  to  Intemper- 
ance," and  to  Dr.  Mary  Blake,  on  *'  Our  In- 
heritance," and  to  Mary  Livermore,  waxing 
eloquent,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
poor  working-women  in  large  cities,  that  here 
were  women  whose  whole  heart  was  in  the 
elevation  of  their  sex,  and  in  human  reform 
generally. 

After  each  paper  was  read,  its  subject  was 
open  to  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  general  interest  was  manifested 
in  these  discussions  throughout  the  audience. 

Especial  prominence  was  given  to  the  topic 
of  *'  Dress  Reform,"  and  a  private  session,  to 
which  women  only  were  admitted,  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  to 
the  exhibition  of  articles  of  apparel  for  women, 
their  inventor  claiming  that  they  combined 
utility,  ease  and  comfort.  As  she  has  patented 
them,  however,  the  field  of  their  usefulness 
is  much  lessened. 

Dr.  Mary  Blake  exhibited  several  under- 
garments, fashioned  after  the  kind  she  her- 
self wore,  and  which  were  especially  well 
adapted  for  female  physicians,  being  quickly 
put  on  and  off". 

While  women  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  are  either  groaning  under  the  bondage 
of  fashion,  or  else  renouncing  everything  but 
utility  in  their  apparel,  it  seems  strange  that 
no  one  has  yet  hit  upon  the  happy  medium, 
which  shall  dress  women  healthfully  and 
comfortably,  as  well  as  gracefully. 


The  paper,  "  How  can  Woman  best  0 
pose  Intemperance  ?"  was  one  possessing 
great  deal  of  present  interest,  as  the  wint' 
work  in  that  direction   is  soon  to  begi 
Frances  Willard,  President  of  the  WomeL 
Temperance  Association,  of  Chicago,  mai 
some  very  appropriate  suggestions  on  tb 
head.    She  advises  women,  first,  to  be  ther , 
selves   total   abstainers   from  intoxicath"' 
liquors,  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  and  to  bal- 
ish  from  their  tables,  not  only  liquor  itseji 
but  all  such  stimulating  food  as  weakens  aii; 
vitiates  the  palate  and  stomach,  and  prepaiE 
the  way  for  spiritous  drinks.    She  thinks  I 
regenerate  system  of  cookery  would  go  If 
towards  solving  this  problem.    Second,  Dlfi 
to  administer  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  administer(| 
to  infants  or  children  as  medicine.  Many'i. 
child  has  gained  the  reputation  of  bei: 
"such  a  good,  quiet  baby,"  at  the  risk  of 
future  welfare  in  life,  by  the  constant  admi  J 
istration  of  some  stupefying  potion.    Thi]  ' 
to  make  home   more   attractive   than  t 
saloons.    Too  often,  the  boys'  room,  instei  ■ 
of  being  cosy  and  pleasant,  is  a  "  chamber  | 
horrors."    With  regard  to  her  influence  oi  " 
side  the  home  circle,  woman's  best  weapc  ' 
against  intemperance  are  "  piety,  persuasi, 
and  prayer." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Frances  Poy 
Cobbe,  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  ■ 
nance,"  and  two  encouraging  letters  were 
ceived  from  the  Woman's  Association  of  ( 
neva,  and  from  Mrs.  M.  A.  Baines,  of  L( 
don. 

The  paper  on  "  Woman  in  Journalisi 
was  exceedingly  practical,  written,  as  it  w 
by  the  associate  editor  of  an  Indiana  coun  ^ 
journal.    She  evidently  knows  whereof  i 
speaks,  having,  as  she  says,  worked  at  nea 
all  branches  of  an  editor's  business.    It  is '.  , 
opinion,  that  journalism,  as  a  profession, 
more  open  to  women  than  almost  any  otF  . 
and  requires  less  time  for  preparation  tl  - 
other  professions,  while  the  difference  betwt 
the  sexes  in  qualification  for  it,  is,  if  anythi:  r  ' 
in  favor  of  women,  on  account  of  their  quid 
preceptions,  closer  attention  to  details,  t\ 
more  sympathetic  natures.  .? 

The  Congress  lasted  a  week,  and  had  a  i 
attendance  at  all  sessions.  Its  next  meeti 
to  be  presided  over  by  Prof.  Maria  Mitch  . 
will  be  held  in  a  year,  probably  at  IS  L 
York,  when  we  may  be  favored  with  as  a 
papers  as  were  read  at  this  Congress,  ^ 
the  benefit  of  a  year's  added  experience,    r  ^ 

M.  W.  F  ? 

Chicago,  11th  month  Gth,  1874.  ^ 

To  clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the  hun 
is  good  ;  to  teach  men  how  to  provide  iii 
themselves  is  much  better.  i  [95 
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DR.  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware 
it  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Dr.  Priest- 
's discovery  of  oxygen  was  held  on  the 
rty-first  of  Seventh  month  last,  at  Nor- 
imberland,  in  this  State,  the  place  where 
found  refuge  after  being  driven  from  his 
me  in  the  old  world.  The  following  quota- 
n  from  a  sketch  of  his  life  is  a  short  intro- 
ction  to  the  interesting  lecture  by  Dr. 
raper,  delivered  in  1848,  on  the  subject  of 
is  important  discovery.  Both  the  quotation 
lecture  are  from  the  Popular  Science 
onthly : 

Dr.  Draper's  statement  is  as  fresh  and 
icitousas  if  his  lecture  had  just  been  pre- 
red  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
covery  of  oxygen,  and  but  few  will  sus- 
ct,  on  perusing  it,  that  it  was  delivered  a 
arter  of  a  century  ago,  before  the  medical 
idents  of  the  New  York  University;  of 
urse,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
esent  occasion.  It  was  privately  printed  by 
e  class  for  their  own  use,  and  has  never  he- 
re been  given  to  the  public.  Its  perusal 
nnot  fail  to  sharpen  the  interest  of  readers 
know  more  of  the  personality  of  the  re- 
arkable  man  who  made  the  greatest  of  all 
emical  discoveries,  and  to  whose  eventful 
reer  there  attaches  so  romantic  an  interest." 

FRIESTLETS  DISCOVERT  OF  OXYGEN  GAS. 
BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Animal  instincts,  when  properly  considered, 
e  often  found  to  be  connected  with  physical 
ws.  Even  in  the  case  of  man,  his  gratifi- 
ions  and  dislikes  frequently  originate  in 
e  imperceptible  action  of  external  circum- 
ances,  and  those  feelings,  and  the  impulses 
which  they  give  rise,  are,  in  the  scheme  of 
ature,  strangely  bound  up  with  other  things, 
ith  which,  at  first  sight,  they  seem  to  have 
)  kind  of  connection. 

Thus,  with  what  pleasure  the  whole  animal 
orld  rejoices  at  the  coming  of  spring  !  There 
a  heart-felt  delight,  not  limited  to  the  higher 
ces,  but  common  to  all.  With  the  return- 
ig  temperature,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  in- 
cts,  prepare  for  the  duties  of  a  new  year, 
nd  everything  seems  full  of  animation  and 
fe.  Even  the  illiterate  man  cannot  look 
amoved  on  the  green  tint  stealing  over  the 
Ids.  Perhaps  his  sentiments  may  in  some 
measure  be  connected  with  a  perception  that 
lere  is  a  promise  for  the  gratification  of  his 
aser  animal  appetites,  and  that  this  prosper- 
iis  beginning  will  end  in  the  production  of 
)rn  and  wine  for  his  use.  But,  behind  these, 


which  are  the  more  obvious,  there  are  other 
causes  for  rejoicing — causes  which  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  intelligent,  and 
which  have  been  made  plain  only  by  the  ad- 
vances of  the  highest  branches  of  human 
knowledge. 

How  often  is  our  admiration  aroused  by 
the  work  of  mechanical  artists ! — the  steam- 
ship, which  day  after  dry  has  continued  its 
unceasing  and  successful  struggles  with  the 
waves,  or  the  chronometer,  which,  once  wound 
up,  keeps  on  for  months  together  its  regulated 
motion.  Yet  how  far  are  all  these  contrivances 
outdone  in  the  mechanism  of  every  living 
man !  Of  his  double  nervous  system,  one 
part,  the  intellectual,  observes  its  mysterious 
periodicities,  its  time  of  activity  and  time  of 
repose ;  its  time  of  wakefulness  and  time  of 
sleep ;  the  other  never  sleeps  till  death,  but 
keeps  up  its  incessant  action ;  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  the  introduction  of  air  by  breathing,  in- 
volving millions  of  movements  which  never 
fatigue  us,  and  of  which  we  are  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  unconscious.  And,  now,  who 
would  suppose  that  these,  the  highest  and 
noblest  results  of  a  far  greater  mechanician 
than  man,  are  ultimately  connected  with  the 
return  of  the  spring ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
continuance  of  the  life  of  man  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  putting  forth  of  the  buds  of  a 
tree  ? 

Yet  so  it  is ;  and  surely  we  cannot  spend 
an  hour  more  profitably  than  in  tracing  that 
connection.  Such  studies  are  appropriate  to 
all  intelligent  men.  And,  when  another 
spring  revisits  us,  we  shall  not  find  that  this 
hour  has  been  entirely  lost.  The  reflections 
it  may  suggest  will,  perhaps,  increase  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  view  the  return  of 
that  great  natural  phenomenon. 

In  thus  explaining  to  you  the  connection 
subsisting  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  I  shall  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
introduce  an  account  of  the  great  scientific 
discovery  of  the  last  century — the  discovery 
of  oxygen  gas — an  event  rivaling  in  import- 
ance the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
the  preceding  age. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj;  an  opin- 
ion universally  prevailed  that  the  atmospheric 
air  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous  and  undecompos- 
able  body ;  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  air,  that 
which  we  breathe,  and  though  in  mines,  wells, 
and  other  deep  and  solitary  places,  substances 
somewhat  analogous  occur,  they  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  vitiated  forms  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  which  has  gathered  poisonous 
qualities  from  mineral  exhalations.  From 
the  remotest  times  these  opinions  had  pre- 
vailed. Many  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
looked  upon  the  Olympian  Jupiter  as  only 
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an  emblem  of  the  atmospliere,  and  little  sus- 
pected that  the  day  would  come  when  that 
great  god  of  antiquity  would  be  anatomized, 
dissected,  and  his  various  parts  and  qualities 
displayed.  How  often  do  things  which  have 
struck  one  generation  with  awe  become  com- 
monplace affairs  in  another ! 

It  so  happened  that,  though,  from  time  to 
time,  after  the  thirteenth  century,  different 
gaseous  substances  were  accidentally  encoun- 
tered, they  all  possessed  the  quality  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  light  of  a  candle,  and  were 
therefore  incompetent  to  support  combustion, 
and  when  breathed  were  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life.  The  doctrine  that  these  were  only 
vitiated  forms  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  very 
plausible,  and  this  interpretation  was  received 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  capital  discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley that  the  air  is  not  a  simple  substance, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  family  of  analogous 
bodies,  each  of  the  members  of  which  pos- 
sesses peculiar  properties.  He  completely 
broke  down  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  ele- 
mentary nature  of  the  atmosphere. 

You  can  scarcely  form  an  estimate  of  the 
immense  consequences  that  followed  this  dis- 
covery. It  was  found  not  alone  to  affect 
chemistry,  properly  speaking,  it  threw  a  flood 
of  light  on  every  allied  science.  The  chem- 
istry of  that  day  was  overthrown.  Without 
any  exaggeration,  I  characterize  it  as  the 
capital  discovery  of  the  last  age,  rivaling  in 
its  importance  and  in  its  results  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  preceding  century,  universal 
gravitation,  by  Newton.  Extended  by  the 
chemists  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
it  has  utterly  exploded  metaphysical  physi- 
ology, which,  takicg  its  origin  in  the  dark  ages, 
has  been  the  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
rational  medicine.  Whoever  will  take  pains 
to  study  with  attention  the  works  devoted  to 
the  exposition  of  that  ancient  system,  must 
be  struck  with  the  impenetrable  obscurity 
in  which  it  is  enveloped.  You  turn  over  page 
after  page,  and  the  more  you  read  the  more 
you  become  confuted.  It  is  a  constant  put- 
ting of  words  for  things,  of  phrases  for  facts. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful 
writers,  metaphjsical  physiology  is  essentially 
unintelligible;  but  not  so  with  that  other 
physiology  which  has  arisen  in  cur  times,  all 
its  statements  are  clear,  precise,  distinct;  it 
relies  on  the  exact  sciences,  such  as  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  because  it  is  itself  ex- 
act. The  progress  of  all  the  departments  of 
human  knowledge  is  often  the  £ame.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  the  pagans  peopled  Olym- 
pus with  many  gods  ;  and  so  in  the  infancy 
of  medicine  the  corporeal  frame  was  peopled 
with  many  intangible  forms — a  soul,  a  mind, 
a  vital  power,  an  instinct,  a  nervous  agent, 


an  aura  and  animal  spirits  without  end.  I  • 
abetter  knowledge  of  these  things  is  fn: 
teaching  us  the  eternal  truth  that,  as  there 
but  one  God  in  the  heavens,  so  there  is  Y 
one  spirit  in  man  ;  a  presiding  agent  tl 
supervises  and  directs  all ;  that  all  the  acts 
life  are  brought  about  by  the  inhalation 
atmospheric  air  ;  and  that  every  living  a; 
mal  owes  its  so-called  vital  properties  to  t 
action  of  air  within  its  system ;  that  th( 
thus  arise  oxidations  and  other  alterations 
the  economy,  so  that  not  a  movement  tal 
place,  nor  a  thought  occurs,  without  conte 
poraneous  structural  changes.  The  introdi 
tion  of  air  by  breathing  is,  I  say,  the  fum 
mental  fact  in  physiology  ;  nay,  more,  it 
the  fundamental  event  in  the  action  of  t 
brain.  I  rest  my  opinions  not  on  scienti 
facts,  though  they  are  numerous  and  irresi 
ible,  but  I  go  at  once  to  an  authority  far  li 
yond  all  chemists  and  metaphysicians.  In  V8 
the  physiologist  asks  me  to  deny  the  combi 
tive  influence  of  air  in  the  body,  and  affe-j 
a  fictitious  fear  of  the  tendency  of  £ucl| 
doctrine.  Shall  I  not  believe  the  positive  (; 
claration  of  Him  who  is  the  artificer  of  thej 
beautiful  contrivances? — shall  we  accuse  t 
Almighty  of  materialism  when  He  tells  | 
that  "He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  brea 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul?" 

The  circumstances  that  first  direct  the  mi: 
of  a  philosopher  to  discoveries  destined  I 
exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  human  rai 
cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  interest.    So  it  is 
the  present  case.    It  happened  that  Priesth 
who  resided  near  a  brewery  in  the  town 
Leeds,  in  England,  accidentally  observed  tl 
the  beer  during  its  fermentation  in  the  v.* 
gave  forth  a  remarkable  aerial  substan^ 
The  flame  of  a  lighted  stick  immersed  inj 
was  at  once  extinguished,  and  the  smo 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  stratum  showed  th 
it  was  very  heavy,  a  result  which  was  pi 
fectly  confirmed  by  the  observation  that, 
visible  and  intangible  as  it  was,  this  air  coil 
be  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel  like  watJ 
and  in  the  vat  sin  which  it  originally  occurr-l 
it  would  oveiflov/  their  edges  and  dcEcendJ 
the  floor,  along  which  it  would  run  lib' 
stream,  its  course  being  readily^tracked 
the  expedient  of  putting  a  lighted  stick  ii  f': 
it,  and  observing  the  extinction  of  the  flar 
Moreover,  he  found  that  it  would  dissolve 
water,  for,  if  dishes  of  that  liquid  were  plac 
where  it  had  access,  an  agreeably  and  acid 
Icus  and  sparkling   fluid,  soda-water,  vl 
formed.    And  that  the  agent  which  brou^i 
all  these  results  about  pcsiiessed  a  physioI 
ical  potency,  was  proved  by  the  fatal  fact,  i 
often  known  in  such  manufactories,  that  if,  i 
accident,  it  was  breathed,  death  at  once  tc 
place.  % 
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The  substance  which  Priestley  thus  -first 
countered  was  that  known  to  us  as  carbonic- 
id  gas  ;  it  had  already  been  studied  under 
her  circumstances   by  Black   and  older 
2t   emists.    I  mention  it  here  because  it  led 
iestley  to  that  long  continued  investigation 
'  factitious  airs,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
eat  discovery  of  oxygen  gas. 
5    We  have  seen  with  what  acuteness  Priest- 
'^1  y  detected  differences  between  the  gas  just 
titi  entioned  and  common  air.    It  is  a  strik- 
g  fact,  verified  over  and  over  again  in  the 
■  Bi  story  of  science,  that  the  most  imposing  re- 
iK'  Its  may  be  presented  to  the  acutest  mind, 
i«i  id  their  significance  and  value  remain  un- 
f,  !  stected.    Priestley,  in  1771,  having  exposed 
w  me  saltpetre  to  the  fire,  disengaged  oxygen, 
M  :perimented  with  it,  and  even  showed  its  en- 
™  getic  power  of  supporting  the  flame  of  a 
far  ,ndle,  and  yet  the  value  of  these  truths  en- 
Idi  'ely  escaped  him.  Three  years  subsequently 
''^  }  submitted  one  of  the  compounds  of  quick- 
ai  Iver  to  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  con- 
i"i  srged  by  a  burning-glass,  oxygen  again 
caped,  and  this  time  he  secured  his  dis- 
iii  very. 

is  He  was  not  long  in  recognizing  its  import- 
ice.    One  after  another,  as  the  properties 
bii  3re  developed,  the  value  of  their  conse- 
lences  was  apparent.    First,  a  lighted  can- 
n  e,  far  from  beiog  extinguished,  burnt  with 
jti  creased  brilliancy,   and   substances  com- 
ni  only  reputed  incombustible,  such  as  iron 
ti  id  other  metals,  were  consumed  as  though 
til  [ey  were  wood.    The  doctrine  of  vitiated 
rs  disappeared  at  once.    Here  was  a  sub- 
i]  ance  possessed  of  all  the  chemical  energies 
t  "  the  atmosphere,  only  in  an  incomparably 
iai  jore  intense  degree.    If  there  were  vitiation 
IE  I.  all,  the  air  itself  was  a  vitiated  form  of 
,1  i^e  gas.    Then,  too,  he  found  that  it  could 
,|i  (istain  completely  the  breathing  of  animals, 
id  that,  in  reality,  it  was  absolutely  essen- 
al  to  the  discharge  of  that  function,  a  fact 
^hich  led  him  to  apply  to  it  the  epithet  "  vital 
r;"  and  lastly,  that  the  atmosphere  itself,  far 
om  being,  as  the  ancients  had  supposed,  a 
mple  homogeneous   mass,  contained  this 
iibstance  as  its  active  principle,  mingled 
ith  four  times  as  much  of  another  different 
ody. 

[  (To  be  continued.) 

[   

Remember  that  serenity  recommends  your 
dth  and  religion.  If  you  are  serene  only 
hen  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  life,  men 
ill  say,  "  It  is  easy  to  be  happy  when  one 
as  health,  and  friends,  and  wealth."  But 
hen  a  man  stands  in  darkness,  and  never 
ses  courage,  and  is  sweet-tempered  as  ever, 
lere  is  a  testimony  to  his  religion  which  the 
orld  cannot  mistake. 


ABOUT  FERNS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  J, 
Gibbons  Hunt  remarked  that  the  structure 
of  the  Schizcea  pusilla  differed  widely  from 
that  of  our  other  indigenous  schizaceous  ferns, 
viz.,  Lygodium  palmatum,  and  its  morpholog- 
ical elements  are  unlike  those  of  our  ferns  in 
general. 

The  barren  frond  of  Schizcea  pusilla  is 
marked  on  its  epidermal  surface  with  a  double 
line  of  stomata,  and  these  organs  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  frond. 

The  cells  which  make  up  the  interior  of 
this  delicate  fern  are  cylindrical  and  vary  in 
size,  but  their  distinctive  characters  lie  in 
minute  projections  or  outgrowths  from  all 
sides  of  the  cells,  and  these  projections  meet 
and  are  articulated  with  corresponding  out- 
growth from  adjoining  cells,  so  that  the  cells 
of  Schizcea  have  penetrating  between  them  in 
every  direction  intercellular  spaces  and  chan- 
nels of  remarkable  regularity  and  beauty,  and 
so  characteristic  is  this  plan  of  cell-union,  that 
the  botanist  need  find  no  difliculty  in  identi- 
fying the  smallest  fragment  of  the  plant. 

This  morphological  peculiarity  has  not  been 
noticed  before.  R.  Roberts. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  speak,  my  dear  friend,  of  what  I  know, 
when  I  say  that  growing  old  is  an  experience 
for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us.  All  we 
may  read  about  it,  all  we  may  hear,  all  we 
may  see,  will  fall  short  of  conveying  to  the 
inexperienced  the  full  idea.  It  is  through  ex- 
experience  only  that  we  can  realize  the  want 
of  former  power,  a  disability  coming  in  upon 
us,  in  Ihis  direction  or  in  that,  wherefore,  we 
can  hardly  tell,  and  yet  a  full  consciousness 
of  the  lack  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt,  that 
former  energy  has  gone  and  given  place  to  a 
sense  of  dependence,  against  which  we  vainly 
struggle,  and  against  which,  in  earlier  life, 
we  would  surely  have  rebelled.  We  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  outward  applica- 
tion of  the  language  formerly  used,  "  When 
thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and 
walkedst  whither  thou  wouldst ;  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not." 

Though  this  may  be  so  outwardly,  and 
though  the  experience  may  call  for  a  large 
share  of  Christian  submission  and  patience, 
we  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  when 
we  can  feel  that,  "  while  the  outward  man 
perisheth,  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
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day,"  because  the  Power  that  ministered  to 
our  spiritual  needs  in  early  life,  remains  the 
same  eternal  all-sufficiency. 

Then,  again,  there  is  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, when  we  find  many  things,  that  for 
years  have  claimed  the  place  of  duties,  now, 
one  by  one,  gradually  loosing  their  hold  in 
this  connection,  until  at  last  we  feel  a  full  re- 
leasement  just  when  bodily  ability  would 
have  proven  insufficient  for  the  service. 

Surely,  I  know  what  I  say,  for  I  thus 
speak  from  recent  experience.  If  thou  wast 
by  my  side,  I  could  go  more  into  detail  than 
I  wish  to  in  my  note.  So  I  c!ose  with  the  ac- 
knowledgement, we  are  wisely  and  merci- 
fully dealt  with  by  our  loving  Father,  who 
suits  His  requirements  to  our  present  condi- 
tion, and  ever  stands  ready  to  guide  us  with 
His  counsel  as  we  pass  along  through  the 
various  stages  of  this  present  life;  and  when 
the  end  shall  come,  and  mortality  is  put  off, 
will  receive  into  one  of  His  many  mansions 
the  redeemed  spirit. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1874. 

.  Scripture  Quotations. — Friends,  as  a 
body,  have  always  held  the  Scriptures  in  high 
estimation.  They  have  been  careful  to  en- 
courage their  reading,  and,  in  their  Discipline, 
have  based  every  requirement  upon  the  pre- 
cepts found  in  the  New  Testament.  No  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  stronger  claims 
to  a  practical  belief  in  these  writings.  Their 
language  is  the  language  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles.  The  simplicity  of  their  dress  and 
address  is  after  the  pattern  laid  down  by  the 
great  Exampler,  and  taught  by  His  imme- 
diate followers  ;  so  that  nowhere  in  the  whole 
range  of  Christian  profession,  can  it  be  said 
that  a  greater  conformity  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Scriptures  is  advocated. 

While  this  is  true,  and  cannot  be  gain- 
said, Friends  have  never  claimed  the  written 
Word  to  be  the  only  rule  and  safe  guide  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice  for  the  Christian 
believer.  Valuable  as  are  the  records  of  the 
earnest  men  and  women,  whose  experiences 
are  therein  set  forth,  and  vital  as  are  the  tes. 
timonies  of  prophets  and  teachers,  yet  we  hold 
all  these  as  secondary  to  that  Divine  Word 
to  which  they  all  bear  witness,  and  which  is 
as  much  to  us  as  it  was  to  them,  the  saving 
Power  to  which  we  must  come  if  we  would 


find  that  peace  so  earnestly  desired  by  t'j 
troubled  soul.  We  hold  the  Scriptures  to  1. 
only  one  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  t]| 
way  is  opened  for  the  Truth  to  enter,  ai, 
their  chief  use  to  inquirers  is,  that  in  the 
they  find  their  own  states  and  conditions  fait 
fully  portrayed,  and  they  are  encouraged  . 
seek  help  from  the  same  Source  which  ga'i 
assistance  to  the  worthies,  whose  lives  a 
therein  recorded. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  after  enumerating  tho 
who  had  "  obtained  a  good  report  throu^ 
faith,"  writes  :  "  Seeing  we  also  are  coi 
passed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  w 
nesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  tl 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  i 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  uSj 

That  greater  care  is  needed  among  us 
the  use  of  Scripture  texts  and  terms  in  oi 
public  testimonies,  must  be  apparent  to  aj 
who  are  in  any  degree  familiar  with  therj 
In  quoting  from  any  author,  we  are  in  du: 
bound  to  do  it  fairly,  that  there  may  be  ij 
misunderstanding  in  relation  to  the  meanii 
of  the  extract ;  and  the  Scriptures  ought  m 
to  be  an  exception.    In  the  quotations  ths 
are  made,  we  should  give  forth  the  sentimei 
or  truth  that  is  apparently  intended  to  1 
taught.     Unless  this  watchfulness,  on  tJi, 
part  of  those  who  address  our  assemblies, 
maintained,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  becor 
ing  preventers  rather  than  promoters  of  tlj 
truths  they  contain.     Our  young  peop 
whose  attention  is  now  awakened  to  the  mo  i 
careful  reading  and  study  of  these  recorc 
will  soon  learn  to  distrust  those  expounde; 
of  Divine  truth  who  are  accustomed  to  m: 
quote  them.  t 

These  mistakes,  doubtless,  are  often  the  i 
suit  of  receiving  things  second-hand,  and  t' 
tray  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Scriptur 
that  does  not  comport  with  the  requiremer' 
of  our  Discipline  and  the  straightforwardne 
and  honesty  of  our  holy  profession. 

In  our  fear  of  being  led  by  "  the  letter  \ 
which  we  all  know  has  no  life  of  itself,  let 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  biased  as  to  ] 
fuse  to  seek  for  its  true  place  in  our  affe 
tions  ;  and,  when  called  upon  to  qualify  ai  ■ 
statement,  made  in  public  or  in  the  hor 
circle,  by  evidence  drawn  from  Scripture,  'i  ^ 
a  care  be  exercised  that  it  be  done  in  t  \ 
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nguage  of  the  text.  We  may  make  any 
plication  that  the  revealings  of  Truth  in 
r  own  minds  makes  clear,  after  it  has  been 
irly  stated. 

There  are  what  are  termed  "  gallery 
rases,"  some  of  which  are  only  unmeaning 
terances  of  what,  were  they  given  forth  as 
ey  stand  in  the  sublime  orientalism  of  He- 
ew  poetry,  would  lift  the  souls  that  they 
ach  to  a  much  loftier  plane  of  religious 
QDtion.  Take,  for  instance,  that  acknowl- 
Igement  to  the  steadfastness  of  the  Divine 
lidance  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
e  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for 
hou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
ey  comfort  me."  This  revelation  that  death 
at  most  "  only  a  shadow,"  through  "  the 
illey  "  of  which  the  rod  and  staff  of  Heav- 
ily guidance  conducts  into  the  light  beyond, 
what  the  soul  longs  most  of  all  to  know. 
The  valley  of  a  shadow  is  unsubstantial, 
bd  quickly  passes ;  that  which  it  leads  to, 
ust  be  enduring. 

Clear  and  explicit  as  are  the  words  of  the 
salmist,  through  sheer  carelessness  on  the 
art,  of  very  many  of  our  ministers,  they  are 
ndered  so  as  to  read  that  "  the  valley  "  is 
"a  shadow,"  but  death  itself;  for  they 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  and 
ladow,  which  latter  becomes  aJf  unmeaning 
ppendage,  and  death  is  made  that  dark  and 
tieerless  condition  from  which  every  human 
eliDg  shrinks,  so  appalled,  that  not  even 
le  promise  that  follows  is  able,  entirely,  to 
issipate  its  gloom. 

Those  who  thus  misquote,  should  see  that 
aey  impair  not  the  value  of  the  testimony  they 
ive  forth,  for,  if  careless  in  those  things  which 
ftay  be  seen  and  read  by  all,  how  are  their 
learers  to  be  assured  that  the  messages  they 
laim  to  receive  through  spiritual  channels, 
nd  by  direct  communion  with  the  Divine 
pirit,are  trustworthy  declarations  of  revealed 
ruth  ?    "A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 


years,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with  so  much  patience 
that  he  was  an  example  to  those  who  were  older. 
Having  much  to  live  for,  it  was,  at  first,  hard  for 
him  to  realize  that  his  sickness  was  unto  death  ; 
but  his  mind  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the 
idea,  and  he  was  enabled  to  attain  a  state  of  resig- 
nation io  the  Divine  will.  Being  of  a  mild  and 
cheerful  disposition,  he  was  much  beloved  by  a 
large  circle  of  lelatives  and  friends,  who  loved  to 
sit  by  him  and  feel  the  sweetness  of  his  meek  and 
quiet  spirit. 


DIED. 

MORGAN.— Near  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  on  the  13th 
''f  Ninth  month,  18Y4,  of  consumption,  Charles  B., 
m  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  C.  Morgan,  in  the  20th 
ear  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly 
j  feeling. 

This  dear  youth  was  an  invalid  for  nearly  three 


ISAAC  T.  HOPPER. 

At  the  opening  of  the  regular  Sursjical  Lec- 
ture, in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  September  16th,  1874,  Dr.  Morton, 
one  of  the  attending  surgeons,  addressed  the 
Medical  Class  as  follows  : 

It  is  my  painful  duty,  gentlemen,  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  death  of  Isaac  T.  Hopp^, 
of  this  city,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  class  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  this  Hos- 
pital, and  my  much  beloved  pupil. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  you,  knew  Mr.  Hop- 
per, and  will  ever  remember  his  bright,  happy, 
handsome  countenance,  and  manly  figure; 
while  those  of  you  who  were  fortunate  in 
knowing  him  intimately,  can  never  forget  his 
pre-eminently  unselfish,  pure  and  truthful 
character. 

Mr.  Hopper  received  his  early  education 
in  this  city.  When  quite  young  he  was 
placed  in  a  highly  respectable  mercantile 
house,  where  by  his  industry,  integrity  and 
amiable  conduct,  he  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  employers  ;  but  not  until  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  did  he  find 
that  pursuit  which  seemed  exactly  suited  to 
his  tastes. 

He  was  an  excellent  student,  always  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  upon  lectures.  He 
rapidly  improved  his  opportunities,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  first  year  had  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  Anatomy,  while  in  several  other 
branches  of  medical  science  he  was  unusually 
proficient. 

He  looked  forward  to  the  coming  winter 
with  its  increased  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  great  pleasure,  and  a  bright  future 
seemed  to  be  opening  before  him. 

The  death  of  a  much-loved  and  honored 
mother — which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago — to 
whom  he  was  most  tenderly  c'evoted,  through  a 
distressing  illness  of  some  months,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Mr.  Hopper's  sensitive 
disposition.  Although  enjoying  apparently 
robust  health,  he  suffered  during  the  summer, 
while  at  York  Harbor,  Maine,  from  several 
isevere  attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the  nose; 
a  short  visit  to  Atlantic  City  was  beneficial, 
and  on  his  return  he  seemed  quite  well.  It 
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was  not  until  Saturdsy,  the  Sth  of  September, 
that  he  complained  of  being  indisposed.  Dur- 
ing the  following  week  well  marked  symptoms 
of  a  desperate  typhoid  appeared,  and  his  ever 
bright,  cJear  brain  was  soon  found  to  be  over- 
taxed; delirium  supervened,  and  his  spirit 
calmly  passed  away  at  an  early  hour  yester- 
day morning. 

Mr.  Hopper's  unusual  intelligence,  modest 
deportment  and  gentle  character  rendered 
him  very  companionable,  not  only  to  those 
cf  his  own  age,  but  to  those  of  more  mature 
years. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  excellent  young  man,  was  his 
devoted  attachment  to  and  tenderness  towards 
little  children,  to  whom  he  rendered  himself 
very  attractive,  and  in  whose  company  he 
was  perfectly  happy. 

I  cannot  close,  gentlemen,  without  referring 
to  the  great  loss  I  have  personally  sustained 
in  Mr.  Hopper's  death.  During  the  last 
eighteen  months  we  were  together  almost 
daily,  in  which  time  I  learned  to  love  him. 
As  a  devoted  pupil,  an  excellent  assistant, 
a  generous,  loving  friend,  his  place  cannot 
be^  supplied ;  but  we  can  look  back  upon  his 
brief,  unblemished  career,  cherish  his  memory, 
and  emulate  his  example. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  MUNICH. 
No.  23. 

(Continued  from  page  605.) 

Our  visit  to  the  old  Royal  Palace  of  Ba- 
varia seems  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  a  fa- 
mous buildicg,  and  was  completed  by  Duke 
Maximilian  I,  in  1616.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  conqueror  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered 
Munich,  he  so  much  admired  this  palace  that 
he  expressed  the  unreasonable  wish  that  he 
could  have  it  taken  to  Stockholm — a  pro- 
digious wish  certainly — since  the  building  is 
550  feet  long  and  280  deep,  enclosing  four 
spacious  courts.  Four  bronze  lions  guard 
the  two  Doric  entrances,  and  over  these  are 
allegoric  figures  of  Valor,  Temperance,  Wis- 
dom and  Justice,  and  the  arms  of  Bavaria 
and  Lorraine.  The  first  consort  of  Duke 
Maximilian  was  a  Princess  of  Lorraine.  In 
a  niche  between  the  portals  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  Madonna,  the  special  patron  of  Bava- 
ria. We  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  vaulted 
passage  to  examine  the  great  stone  weighing 
364  pounds,  which,  we  are  told,  one  of  the 
early  dukes  lifted  and  threw  a  great  distance ; 
nor  at  the  three  great  spikes,  one  twelve,  one 
nine  and  a  half,  and  one  eight  and  a  half  feet 
high,  which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  mighty 
jumps  of  athletic  princes  of  Bavaria  in  the 


mythic  ages.    The  apartments  of  the  "  al 
Besidenz,''  as  it  is  called,  are  magnificent]  > 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  17th  centur; 
and  are  rendered  venerable  by  portraits  *  ^ 
the  princes,  dukes  and  emperors  of  by-goii  ^■ 
days,  and  th*eir  consorts.  We  were  not  show' 
the  treasury  where  the  royal  jewels  are  kep  '  4 
nor  the  antiquarium,  said  to  be  a  very  fii 
collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Koman  ac 
German  relics,  nor  the  rich  chapel  with  ro(  ^ 
of  gold  and  blue,  walls  of  Florentine  mosai  ^ 
floor  of  amethyst,  jasper  and  marble,  and  a  "'J 
tars  of  solid  silver;  but  we  were  allowed  i  f 
linger  a  few  minutes  in  the  Kaiser-zimme 
or  apartments  of  Charles  VII,  which  gi^  ^ 
an  idea  of  the  excessive  luxury  in  whic  ^ 
these  dukes  of  past  times  lived.    They  coi 
sist  of  a  reception  saloon,  dining  saloo;  ^ 
throne-room,  bed-room,  cabinet  of  mirrors  ar 
cabinet  of  miniatures.    The  excessive  ricl 
ness  of  the  hangings,  gorgeous  gilding,  an 
works  of  art  of  every  kind,  are  less  amazic 
than  the  wonderful  bed  of  state  and  its  cai  ^ 
opy,  all  covered  heavily  with  gold  embroider  ^ 
We  are  told  that  the  work  cost  800,000  fldl 
ins,  and  that  forty  persons  were  fifteen  yea 
steadily  employed  in  accomplishing  it ;  an  ^ 
really,  they  might  have  been  better  employe 
one  would  think.    The  great,  broad,  lofi 
couch  looks  much  too  grand  for  use  ;  and  i 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  thought,  it  seems,  fd 
when  he  occupied  these  splendid  apartmen  ^ 
he  had  his  camp-bed  set  up  alongside  of  tr  ^■ 
royal  couch.     A  hall  of  mirrors  next  ail  f- 
joining  the  bed-chamber  gives  one  the  id( 
of  standing  in  the  centre  of  endless  galleri 
of  palace  splendors,  and  it  is  rather  confu 
ing  to  find  one's  own  familiar  visage  repeat*  1^ 
endlessly  in  all  directions.    We  pass  onwai'  ^ 
to  the  last  room  of  the  series,  which  is  all  ov 
decorated  with  miniature  porcelain  paintin; 
of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.    Among  the 
our  attention  is  directed  to  St.  Jerome,  I 
Albert  Durer.    The  Saint  is  seated  in  stud 
or  contemplation, at  a  table,  and  the  sweetnei 
:  majesty  and  serenity  of  his  face  are  admir 
bly  expreseed.    Here  we  would  gladly  li 
ger,  but  the  guide  kindly  informs  us  that  t 
company  have  gone  on,  and  that  we  must  < 
as  others  do,  and  hurry  through  these  ha] 
back  to  that  from  whence  we  came. 

Now  we  are  to  be  shown  some  portions  j  .: 
the  new  palace,  built  by  King  Louis  1.  j 
is  of  greenish  sandstone,  with  a  fagade  sa]  : 
to  be  modelled  after  that  of  the  Pitti  Palace  | 
Florence,  though  with  variations.    It  w !  : 
ten  years  in  building  (from  1832  to  184!^ 
and  is  accounted  oce  of  the  most  magnifice 
works  of  the  present  day.    Through  vault 
spaces  and  up  a  grand  staircase  the  solen  h 
and  courteous  guide  escorts  us,  and  we  a: 
ushered  into  the  Odyssus- Salle,  six  rooms  c  'k 
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roted  to  encaustic  paintiDgs,  illustratiDg  the 
)dyssey  of  Homer.  The  great  pictures  give 
Lj  he  whole  poem  or  series  of  poems  with  great 
iij  ninuteness,  and  it  would  be  delightful  and 
:  Qost  instructive  to  take  our  own  Bryant's 
;:i  beautiful  translation  of  the  Greek  heroic 
b  egend  and  read  it  afresh  in  the  presence 
vj  >f  these  masterly  interpretations  of  the  poem 

I I  )y  Schwanthaler. 

III  But  onward  we  must  go  now,  up  a  splendid 
(s  narble  stairway,  and  are  shown  a  great  bail- 
ed com,  130  feet  long  and  40  wide.  There  is  a 
i  gallery  above,  whence  spectators  may  observe 
m  he  revels  of  royalty,  and  there  are  most  lux- 
t  irious  seats  on  which,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
iij  lance,  rest  may  be  found,  and  the  walls  are 
re  QOst  artistically  decorated  with  figures  of 
ali  lancers  in  relief  by  Schwanthaler.  When  a 
r;i  )laze  of  light  illuminates  the  shining  saloon, 
ri  tnd  merry  music  resounds  from  the  gallery, 

,  i  Lud  courtly  dancers  whirl  over  the  polished 
as  essellated  floor,  it  must  be  a  scene  of  magic 
tc  >rilliancy ;  but  now  it  is  only  a  long  and 
i]j  tately  saloon,  from  which  we  are  taken  into 
j{  he  Galleries  of  Beauty.    Here  are  thirty- 
r;  even  portraits,  beautifully  painted,  of  the 
;  !  landsomest  women  of  every  social  position, 
,;,)  vho  have  lived  or  still  live  in  Munich.  They 
ij  ire  all  likenesses,  and  are  the  work  of  Joseph 
5tieler,  court  painter  to  King  Louis  I,  and  it 
s  said  by  connoisseurs  on  such  matters  that 
3].  hirty-six  such  beautiful  women  were  never 
if  [)efore  thus  assembled  for  review.  Here  is  the 
;  patrician  countess  and  the  gentle  daughter 
:  ii  >f  the  bourgeois — the  throned  queen  and  the 
actress  of  the  court  theatre-^and  I  fancied 
hat  on  every  face  was  a  trace  of  sorrow.  I 
ifj  ihought  of  the  "Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
1^  [vhich  the  stately  laureat  of  England  tells  so 
[nusically,  and  how 

B  "  In  every  land 

[jl  He  saw,  whatever  light  illumineth, 

.J  Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 

'.J,  The  downward  slope  of  death." 

:tDi  I  We  cared  not  to  linger  in  the  hall  of  ban- 
iiiii  |uets  or  of  battles,  where  fourteen  great  battle 
yl  scenes,  by  leading  artists,  commemorate  the 
at!  Military  achievements  of  the  Bavarians  in 
Hit  ihe  Napoleonic  wars,  and  we  are  led  to  the 
111  ihree  saloons  dedicated  to  the  three  great 

jpochs  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Germany, 
jcj  Che  first  pictures  out  the  story  of  Charlemagne 
I  rem  the  time  when  he  is  anointed  king  of 
J  j  he  Franks  in  his  boyhood  to  the  reception  of 

he  imperial  crown  of  the  Roman  Empire 
{ (  Tom^Pope  Leo  III.  Then  we  are  shown  the  six 

peat  scenes  in  the  life  of  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
igj  Torn  his  election  to  the  empire  to  his  death, 
j  But  to  me  the  Saloon  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 
,  ]j  f^SLS  the  most  interesting.  The  first'painting  rep- 

'esents  the  young  Count  Rudolph  giving  his 


to  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
dying  person.  In  the  second,  he  receives  the 
imperial  insignia,  and  hears  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  elected  Emperor,  In  the 
third,  he  defeats  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  fourth  he  is  grandly  represented  on  the 
imperial  throne,  dispensing  justice  to  robber 
knights  and  sheltering  innocence. 

And  now  we  are  shown  the  Throne-room, 
which  is  considered  the  very  perfection  of 
beauty  and  richness.  It  is  115  feet  long  and 
77  broad,  and  it  has  side  galleries  supported 
by  ten  Corinthian  columns  of  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  gilt  capitals  and  pediments.  Be- 
tween these  columns  are  placed  twelve  colos- 
sal figures,  in  richly-gilded  bronze,  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Princes  of  Bavaria.  It  is 
said  that  each  of  these  statues  weighs  thirty 
hundred-weight,  and  that  500  ducats  (250 
pounds)  have  been  used  for  the  gilding  of 
each.  They  are  very  beautifully  wrought, 
majestic  and  expressive,  and  are  the  fruit  of 
the  genius  of  Schwanthaler.  The  throne  is 
on  a  raised  platform,  richly  carpeted,  and  is 
a  simple  arm-chair,  covered  with  heavy  gilt 
tapestry.  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  royal 
apartment  I  ever  saw. 

And  now,  though  we  are  w^eary  with  our 
long  journey  from  hall  to  hall,  w^e  must  see 
the  suite  of  rooms  in  the  new  palace,  of  which 
the  magnificent  frescoes,  by  Schnorr,  picture 
forth  the  great  German  epic  poem,  the  "Nie- 
belungen  lied." 

It  seems  that  in  the  fabulous  long  ago, 
there  lived  at  Worms  on  the  Rhine,  a  beau- 
tiful princess,  named  Criemhilda.  Siegfried, 
a  young  prince  from  the  Netherlands,  re- 
nowned for  his  heroic  deeds,  hearing  of  her 
beauty  and  her  virtue,  comes  to  Worms  to 
woo  her,  and  wins  her  heart  and  hand  by 
noble  and  knightly  deeds.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  (wherever  that  may  be)  lived  a 
famous  princess,  named  Brunhilda,  renowned 
for  strength  and  warlike  skill.  Those  who 
sought  her  hand  must  first  contend  with  her, 
and  she  was  pledged  to  wed  the  one  who 
should  overcome  her,  but  he  who  was  over- 
thrown was  slain.  Many  princes  and  valiant 
knights  had  fallen  in  the  vain  struggle  for 
the  hand  of  the  fierce  Brunhilda,  when  Gun- 
ther,  the  brother  of  Criemhilda,  resolves  to 
attempt  the  perilous  contest,  and,  assisted  by 
Siegfried,  he  overcomes  her.  According  to 
agreement,  Brunhilda  weds  Gunther,  but  later 
discovers,  to  her  great  wrath,  that  Siegfried 
had  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  her  hand. 
Then  she  persuades  her  husband  to  invite 
Siegfried  and  Criemhilda  to  Worms,  when 
Siegfried  is  murdered  by  her  behest,  and 
Criemhilda  remains  to  mourn  over  him.  Thir- 
teen years  she  lingers  at  Worms,  when  her 
hand  is  demanded  in  marriage  by  King  E'zel 
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(Attila).  For  the  sake  of  vengeance,  she  be- 
comes the  wife  of  Etzel,  and  after  a  time  per- 
suades her  lord  to  invite  Gunther  and  Brun- 
liilda,  and  the  traitor  Hagan,  who  had  mur- 
dered Siegfried,  to  their  court.  Then  is 
Hagan  slain,  and  Criemhilda  herself  kills 
Brunhilda,  and  is  herself  slain  by  Hildebrand. 
This  is  the  outline  of  the  strange  poem  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  it  has  been  thought  worthy  to 
be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
these  beautiful  mural  pictures.  Five  cham- 
bers are  occupied  by  the  representation,  and 
the  last  is  called  the  Hall  of  Lamentations, 
where  the  survivors  mourn  over  the  dead  and 
relate  the  sad  tale  to  the  Bishop  of  Passan. 
The  whole  work  is  wonderfully  perfect  and 
expressive,  and  tempfs  the  observer  to  return 
and  linger  longer  among  the  mythic  heroes  of 
the  barbaric  times. 

The  frescoes  of  the  arcades  of  the  garden 
of  the  palace  court  are  also  a  picture  history 
of  heroic  deeds  done  in  the  fatherland,  and 
one  feels  oppressed,  almost,  with  a  sense  of 
the  endless  profusion  of  the  work.  These 
frescoes  are  the  work  of  the  artists  of  Louis, 
and  the  events  commemorated  by  them  com- 
mence with  Otho  the  Great  relieving  the  Ger- 
man army  in  the  pass  of  Chiusa,  and  then 
the  investment  of  Otho  of  Wittelsbach  with 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  1180;  and  they 
end  with  King  Maximilian  I  granting  a  con- 
stitution to  his  people,  in  the  present  century. 

Fine  landscape  frescoes,  painted  by  Rott- 
mann,  giving  views  of  Tyrol,  Italy  and  Sicily, 
adorn  the  spaces  between  the  doors  of  the 
shops  in  the  arcade,  and  on  the  north  side  are 
thirty-nine  pictures  illustrating  the  Greek 
war  of  emancipation. 

So  the  people  of  Munich  as  well  as  their 
visitors  are  continually  feasted  with  choice 
works  of  art,  in  public  halls,  in  churches,  and 
even  in  their  passage-ways  ;  and  these  are  as 
free  to  them  as  the  air  they  breathe  and  as 
the  bright  water  of  their  Isar. 

A  few  days'  energetic  sight-seeing  in  this 
city  is  absolutely  overwhelming.  The  eye 
aches,  and  the  mind  fairly  aches  with  the  ef- 
fort to  do  justice  to  such  a  storehouse  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  and  of  memorials  of  the  days 
of  old.  The  four  kings  of  Bavaria  have  di- 
rected all  possible  energy  in  building  up, 
beautifying  and  richly  storing  with  art  treas- 
ures their  capital  city. 

Maximilian  I  founded  new  suburbs  to  Mu- 
nich, and  built  many  splendid  and  useful  ed- 
ifices. He  owed  his  regal  title  to  the  victo- 
ries of  Napoleon  I.  In  1800  Munich  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  in 
1805  the  Elector  Maximilian  was  obliged  to 
flee  before  the  Austrians  to  Wurzburg,  but 
was  re-instated  by  Napoleon,  and  at  the 


treaty  of  Presburg  was  invested  with  th( 
kingly  title  of  Maximilian  I,  King  of  Bava 
ria  Both  he  and  his  successors  have  beei 
munificent  patrons  of  science  and  art. 

Louis  I,  the  second  king  of  Bavaria,  wa 
a  great  lover  of  art,  and  the  beautiful  am 
spacious  Pinakotheks,  Glyptothek  and  ne\ 
palace,  as  well  as  many  other  magnificen 
buildings,  are  memorials  of  his  taste  am 
munificence.    One  of  the  most  conspicuou 
points  in  my  memory  of  Munich  will  be  tha 
of  the  Ruhmes-halle,  or  Hall  of  Fame,  an< 
the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria.  Towar< 
the  close  of  a  fine,  bright  afternoon  we  tooi 
a  carriage  and  rode  out  to  the  Theresia: 
meadow,  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city 
a  beautifully  level,  grassy  plain,  quite  unic 
cumbered  with  trees.  Here,  on  17th  of  Nint 
month,  1810,  was  held  a  festival  of  the  people 
in  honor  of  Louis,  who  was  then  crown  princ( 
and  his  young  bride,  the  Princess  Theresa  o:  > 
Hildburghausen.  The  royal  guests  sat  in  a  pa  !>; 
vilion  on  the  meadow,  and  the  people  entei^ 
tained  them  with  races,  games,  procession-! 
and  music,  and  sang  songs  of  the  fatherland!  ^■ 
At  the  close  of  the  festivity  there  was  a  dif|  K 
tribution  of  prizes,  and  so  great  was  the  grat  Ifi 
ification  of  the  king  and  prince  that  they  id  ib 
stituted  the  regularly  recurring  October  fesj  * 
tival,  which  has  been  held  every  year  sinci  iit 
in  the  Theresian  meadow.    The  field  is  all  Si 
ready  being  prepared,  and  hundreds  of  pec? 
pie  are  promenading  the  meadow  which  ii  'i; 
extensive  enough  to  give  ample  space  for  ^' 
company  of  many   thousands.     We   driv  ^■ 
along  an  elevated  terrace  on  the  western  boi  tta 
der  of  the  field,  and  halt  in  the  presence  c  ii': 
an  E  shaped  Ionic  temple,  in  front  of  whic  l*i 
stands  the  grandest  bronze  I  ever  beheki  k 
The  Bavaria,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  colossal  figi  ti 
ure,  with  regular  features  and  exact  propo  !  t 
tions.  Foity-eight  steps  lead  from  the  meado  - 
up  to  it,  and  then  on  a  marble  pedestal,  thirt 
feet  high,  stands  the  great  statue,  measurin  i 
from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the  wreath  held  i  1  t 
the  uplifted  band,  sixty-six  feet.    The  atti  tti 
tude  is  striking  and  noble,  and  the  drapeij  t 
ample  and  graceful,  confined  at  the  waist  b  -i; 
a  broad  girdle.    The  left  hand  is  raised  c  \  t 
high,  upholding  a  laurel  crown,  while  til  ^■ 
right  grasps  a  dagger,  and  by  her  side  sits  \  ^- 
lion  of  proportions  as  gigantic  as  the  Bav;  I  t 
ria.     The  Hall  of  Fame,  surrounding  tl 
statue  on  three  sides,  serves  as  a  backgrouncj  I 
but,  as  it  is  only  sixty  feet  high,  and  tl 
statue  and  pedestal  are  96,  the  Bavaria  tov  ,j 
ers  far  above  the  temple,  and  finds  a  pu;i  , 
blue  background  in  the  evening  sky ;  and  tl  ^ 
beautiful  forest  which  rises  beyond  the  ha 
serves  to  complete  the  grand  picture.    Tl;  ; 
building  is  230  feet  long,  and  the  two  win  I  ; 
each  advance  105  feet.  % 
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Ja  the  interior  wall  of  the  temple  are 
ged  on  consoles  the  white  marble  busts  of 
enty-five  celebrated  Bavarians,  memora- 
for  their  genius  and  virtues,  and  for  the 
ices  they  have  rendered  to  science  and 
,  as  well  as  for  civic  or  religious  eminence, 
is  pleasant  to  see  that  warriors  do  not  pre- 
minate  in  this  august  company,  but  that 
gher  honor  has  here  been  shown  to  the 
neficent  victories  of  peace.  There  is  ample 
ace  in  this  splendid  pavilion  of  fame  for 
any  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  busts, 
Bavaria  shall  desire  to  honor  in  this  man- 
r  her  illustrious  citizens  and  benefactors. 
As  we  stand  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  look 
t  from  its  cool  shades  over  the  fair  There-, 
n  meadow,  a  party  arrive  who  aspire  to 
cend  to  the  head  of  the  Bavaria  and  enjoy., 
e  wide  view  of  the  environs  of  Munich^and 
e  distant  mountain  land  which  we  are  told 
to  be  seen  from  the  top.   A  door  of  bronze 
the  rear  of  the  pedestal  is  opened,  and  :up 
the  climbers,  nothing  daunted  by  the  dark- 
ss,  and  by  the  terrible  heat  which  the 
ighty  bronze  has  absorbed  during  a  day  of 
tense  sunshine.     Sixty-six  steps  lead  up 
rough  the  pedestal  to  the  figure,  and  then 
om  the  knee  an  iron  staircase  of  sixty  steps 
nducts  to  the  head,  in  which  two  seats,  cap- 
ble  of  holding  six  persons,  are  placed.  The 
tonishing  and  almost  incredible  story  is 
Did,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  Bavaria 
as  raised  to  its  place  twenty-nine  men  and 
0  boys  were  in  the  head  and  that,  amid  the 
niversal  joy  and  astonishment  of  the  multi- 
ude,  they  emerged  from  one  of  the  long  locks 
f  the  hair,  and  in  turn  descended  a  long 
dder.    On  one  of  the  locks  is  the  following 
ascription,  in  German  :  "  This  colossal  statue, 
rected  by  Ludwig  T,  King  of  Bavaria,  was 
lesigned  and  modeled  by  Ludwig  von  Schwan- 
haler,  and  cast  in  bronze  and  executed  be- 
ween  the  years  1844  and  1850,  by  Ferdinand 
kliller."  It  is  surely  a  most  wonderful  work, 
hether  we  consider  the  entire  symmetry, 
eauty  and  grace  of  the  figure,  or  its  enor- 
0U3  size  and  weight.    The  expressive  and 
'nely-3hiselled  mouth  is  fifteen  inches  wide, 
nd  the  eyes  are  eleven  inches,  and  it  is  stated 
"  at  seventy-eight  tons  of  metal  were  used  in 
he  casting.    The  material  is  mostly  the  can- 
on captured  from  different  nations,  princi- 
ally  the  Turkish  guns  taken  at  the  battle  of 
'avarino. 

As  we  drove  into  the  city,  across  the  mead- 
w,  the  sunset  light  was  just  gilding  the  no- 
le  head  of  the  statue,  and  giving  to  the 
vening  heaven  the  gracious  tinting  peculiar 
0  the  high  places,  and  I  thought  the  scene 
ne  of  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  imagin- 
ible.  If  it  were  possible  or  proper,  I  should 
!7ish  to  linger  on  the  grassy  plain  till  the  har- 


vest-moon and  the  infinite  host  of  heaven  had 
bedecked  the  blue  concave,  to  note  how  glo- 
rious the  Bavaria  would  be,  with  her  towering 
head  among  the  constellations,  like  a  heathen 
goddess.  ■  •  S.  R. 

Mnth  month  21th,  1 8H.  - 
SLEEP. 

"So  He  giTeth  His  beloved  sleep."— Psa'.  cxxvii,  2. 

He  sees  when  their  footsteps  falter,  when  their  heart 

grows  weak  and  faint, 
He  marks  when  tlfeir  strength  is  failing,  and'  Jjstena 

to  each  complaint  !  ,       ji  ^^^ 

He  bids  them  rest  for  a  season,  for  the  pathwj^y  ha^ 

grown  too  steep ;  ,   .  T>  *v. 

And  folded  in  fair  green  pastures, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

Like  weary  and  worn-out  children,  that  sigh  for  the- 

,    ,  daylight's  close, 
He  knows  that  they  oft  are  longing  for  home  and  its- 

sweet  repose  ; 
So  He  calls  them  in  from  their  labors  ere  the  shad- 

:  .>-ows  around  them  creep, 
"And  silenlly^  w'atching  o'er  them, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

He  giveth  it,  oh,  so  gently !  as  a  mother  will  hush  tO' 
rest  ■  ■-■  ■  .    =■ '  ,  

The  babe  that  she  softly  pillows  so  tenderly  on  her 
breast ; 

Forgotten  are  now  the  trials  and  sorrows  that  made 

them  weep ; 
For  with  many  a  soothing  promise 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

He  giveth  it !  friends  the  dearest,  can  never  this 

boon  bestow  ; 
But  He  touches  the  drooping  eyelids,  and  placid  the 

features  grow  ; 
Their  foes  may  gather  about  them,  and  storms  may 

round  them  sweep, 
But,  guarding  them  safe  from  danger, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

All  dread  of  the  distant  future,  all  fears  that  opprest 
to-day, 

Like  mist?,  that  clear  in  the  sunlight,  have  noise- 
lessly passed  away  ; 

Nor  call,  nor  clamor  can  rouse  them  from  slumbers 
so  pure  and  deep, 

For  only  His  voice  can  reach  them 

Who  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

"Weep  not  that  their  toils  are  over,  weep  not  that 

their  race  is  run ; 
God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly  when  our  work, 

like  theirs,  is  done  ! 
Till  then  we  would  yield  with  gladness  our  treasures 

to  Him  to  keep. 
And  rejoice  in  the  sweet  assurance. 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

— Golden  Hours, 


To  speak  and  act  truth  with  constancy  and 
precision  is  nearly  as  diflScult,  and  perhaps 
as  meritorious,  as  to  speak  it  under  intim- 
idation or  penalty ;  and  it  is  a  strange  thought 
how  many  men  there  are,  as  I  trust,  who 
would  hold  it  at  the  cost  of  fortune  or  life,  for 
one  who  could  hold  it  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
daily  trouble. — Rushin. 
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THE  CATSKILLS  AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE 
DELAWARE. 
(Concluded  from  page  607./ 

!5  The  next  morning  a  pleasant  walk  of  eight 
miles  brings  us  to  the  flourishing  village  of 
Prattville. 

The  lawns  in  front  of  the  houses  are  gay 
with  well-dressed  persons  engaged  in  the  sports 
of  the  morniog,  and  among  which  the  inevit- 
able croquet  game,  everywhere  so  popular, 
takes  precedence  of  all  others.  As  we  entered 
the  village,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
tablet  in  a  fine  park  by  the  roadside,  having 
this  inscription  : 

To  the  memory  of 
Sorrel,  aged  2  8. 

AND 

Bay,  aged  24. 
These  were  the  favorites  of  over  one  thou- 
sand horses  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  Z.  Pratt. 
Also,  to  the  memory  of  the  faithful  dogs 
Carlo,  aged  12, 

AND 

Mingo,  aged  8. 

Curiosity  led  us  to  learn  something  more  of 
the  history  of  Z.  Pratt,  and,  in  response  to 
our  inquiry,  we  are  informed  that  he  was 
very  extensively  engaged  in  the  tanning  busi- 
ness here  many,  years  ago,  realized  a  large 
fortune  ;  was  engaged  afterwards  in  banking, 
and  finally  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  died.  This  memorial  of  him  is  an 
evidence  not  only  of  his  wealth  and  great 
possessions,  but  also  of  his  kindly  remem- 
brance of  services  rendered  from  his  stables 
and  his  kennel. 

After  a  short  rest  at  this  village,  we  re- 
sume our  walk,  crossing,  within  the  town,  a 
very  substantial  bridge  over  the  Schoharie 
creek,  which  is  here  a  rapid  and  consider- 
able stream.  Directly  beyond  the  village 
the  road  leaves  the  valley  of  the  creek  and 
ascends  a  branch  which  comes  from  the  west- 
ward, and  our  route  follows  this  stream. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Prattville,  we  come  upon 
a  waterfall,  near  the  roadside,  of  about  thirty 
feet  perpendicular,  the  little  stream,  fresh 
from  its  mountain  source,  is  suddenly  precip- 
itated over  the  rocky  cliff,  after  which  it  pur- 
sues a"  more  quiet  course  along  the  roadside, 
and,  refreshing  the  meadow  below,  joins  the 
creek  a  short  distance  beyond. 

At  noon,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Mores- 
ville,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  having, 
duriog  the  morning,  crossed  the  line  of  Greene 
county.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  New 
York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  which  ter- 
minates at  Kingston  on  the  Hudson,  and  ex- 
tends some  distance  wast  of  this.  The  com- 
pany have  run  short  of  funds  and  cannot 


proceed  with  the  work,  but  the  finished  por^ 
tions  are  being  used,  and  this  is  one.  ^ 

In  appeara(jce,  this  village  resembles  those 
we  have  heretofore  passed,  in  the  neat,  white  ^-c 
frame-dwellings  looking  as  if  freshly  painted,  ^ . 
and  in  the  snugly-trimmed  grass-plots  in  front 
of  the  houses,  with  abundant  shade  and  space  ./r 
for  rural  sports,  and  also  in  the  two  or  three 
tall,  straight  church-steeples,  always  white  ;. 
and  neat,  serving  as  landmarks  for  several  ^  , 
miles  around.  . 

We  dine  here,  and  at  one  P.  M.  continue 
our  walk.    The  road  follows  the  stream  up  i, 
which  we  turned  this  morning.    On  the  oppo- 
site  side  is  the  track  of  the  railroad  pursuing  ■> 
the  same  narrow  valley.    This  stream  is  the  i, 
westerly  branch  of  the  Schoharie,  and  its 
head  waters  interlock  with  those  of  the  Del-  itt 
aware.  j  j; . 

The  road  soon  begins  to  ascend  rather'  lij; 
sharply,  and  the  little  stream  dwindles  more  i, 
and  more  as  we  advance,  until,  at  3  P.  M., 
we  reach  the  divide,  and  are  informed  at  the*  ^ 
turnpike-gate,  through  which  we  just  passed,^' n 
that  the  spring  in  the  meadow,  on  our  right 
a  short  distance  beyond,  is  "  the  head  of  the  . 
Delaware."    We  hasten  on,  and  after  a  walka  ^ 
of  a  few  minutes  reach  the  spot. 

It  is  on  our  right,  a  few  rods  from  the  road,!  [|f 
and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  going  ;.r 
to  it  and  taking  a  drink  from  the  fountain 
head  of  the  magnificent  river  which  rolls  past, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  spring  is  about  a  mile  east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Stamford,  Delaware  county.  New  York, 
on  the  werstern  slope  of  the  range  of  the 
Catskills,  in  a  rich  meadow  of  a  cultivated 
farm,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  farmer's ; 
mansion.  , 

Ranges  of  mountains  are  in  close  proximity, 
and  the  valley  is  elevated  ground.     The  | 
stream  meanders  slowly  at  first  through  the 
green  meadows,  but  soon  commences  its  rapid 
descent,  gathering  tributaries  with  every  mile  j 
of  its  course. 

We  arrived  at  Stamford  at  3 J  P.  M.,  and 
at  the  village  of  Hobart  two  hours  later,  both 
pleasant  villages  on  the  direct  road  to  Delhi, 
the  county  town  of  Delaware  county,  and 
our  next  objective  point  in  the  lower  country. 

We  take  supper  at  Hobart,  and,  in  the 
evening,  charter  a  conveyance  to  Delhi,  as 
we  prefer  to  pass  the  Sabbath  there.  The 
distance  is  sixteen  miles,  and  a  drive  of  two 
hours  brings  us  to  the  village. 

The  road,  as  well  as  we  can  observe  it  in 
the  darkness  of  the  ride,  is  smooth  and  good, 
passes  generally  along  the  river  bank,  but 
occasionally  climbs  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  we  are  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of 
woods  and  shade,  and  reminded  that  we  have 
J  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  mountain  ranges. 
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I .   N'e  awaken  the  next  morning  in  Delhi,  the 
t  important  town  reached  on  the  upper 
f  aware. 

t  is  a  quiet  country  town  of  about  2,000 
iji,  abitants,  containing  a  very  fine  court- 
ise,  several  churches,  two  or  three  banks, 
I  a  number  of  handsome  private  residences, 
j^,  }  sidewalks  are  paved  with  slabs  of  the 
^i;  y  sandstone,  which  give  the  streets  a  sub- 
itial  and  finished  appearance.    This  sand- 
le  is  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the 
.    Tries  along  the   Hudson,  and  shipped 
nee  to  the  cities  on  the  seaboard.    It  is 
!nd  here  in  quarries  close  at  hand,  and  is 
J  reneral  use  for  paving  in  all  the  country 
•  ages. 

?he  country  about  Delhi  is  mountainous, 
I;  )w  range  called  the  Tiny  Hills,  skirt  the 
'  llaware  from  Hobart  down.  These  moun- 
,  ps  extend  in  groups,  and  not  continuous 

ins,  along  the  river  down  to  the  Pennsyl- 
"^J  lia  line,  and  finally  merge  into  those  of  the 

1  formation  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 

te. 

"J  This  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
y  elevated  land.    The  winters  are  long 

'J  I  severe,  and  the  harvests  consequently 
Ich  later  than  in  middle  or  southern  Penn- 
srania,  with  less  variety  of  crops. 
The  corn  crop  is  very  light,  but  hay  is  ex- 
ent,  and  the  pastures  of  the  valley,  as 
.1  as  the  uplands,  compare  favorably  with 
'  other  portion  of  the  country. 
Che  product  of  the  hay  crop  and  the  dairy 
istitutes  the  principal  source  of  income  to 
3  community.  Heretofore  the  lumber  in- 
ssts  have  been  considerable,  but  of  late 
i,rs  they  have  been  given  up  and  attention 
lected  to  the  dairy,  and  such  crops  as  can 
raised  with  profit  and  success. 
A-bove  Delhi,  and  along  the  road  we  trav- 
.id  last  night,  are  several  very  large  farms, 
fcked  with  cows,  and  devoted  to  the  dairy. 
Delhi  is  very  quiet  and  orderly  on  the 
bbath  day,  and  the  citizens  very  generally 
end  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and 
libit  in  this,  as  in  several  other  respects, 
s  steady  character  and  habits  of  New  Eng- 
id  country  towns,  which  all  of  these  New 
rk  villages,  in  fact,  strongly  resemble. 
It  7  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  leave 
Ihi  for  Deposit,  taking  the  main  road, 
ich  passes  along  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
are.  It  is  smooth  and  good,  and  takes  us 
*o  a  pleasant  country.  A  railroad  is  on 
5  opposite  side  of  the  river,  passing  down 
im  Delhi  to  Walton,  where  it  connects  with 
foad  running  northerly  in  the  direction  of 
•wego,  and  southerly  into  New  Jersey.  The 
ather  this  morning  is  very  fine,  and  gives 
f  walk  all  the  spirit  and  zest  of  a  holiday 
;reati<>n.    The  scenery  along  the  route  par- 


takes  of  the  varied  character  of  cultivated 
lands  and  lofty  hills,  whose  sides  are  clothed 
with  vast  areas  of  timber,  and  we  appear  to 
be  entering  more  and  more  into  the  real  lum- 
ber region  of  the  upper  Delaware. 

The  stream  has  been  gradually  increasing 
in  volume  since  we  first  struck  its  fountain 
near  Stamford,  and  now  begins  to  show  a 
river-like  appearance  in  its  winding  channel. 
At  Delhi  it  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
Wissahickon  at  its  mouth,  but  its  tributaries 
are  now  becoming  larger,  and  the  main  stream 
swells  with  each  added  tributary,  giving 
promise  of  the  noble  river  to  which  it  in- 
creases along  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  road  follows  closely  its  banks.  The  val- 
ley of  the  river  is  here  narrow,  being  confined 
between  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  We  pass  the 
little  village  of  Hamden  on  our  way,  and 
arrive  at  Walton  at  IJ  P.  M.,  after  a  morn- 
ing walk  of  18  miles. 

We  dine  here,  and  resume  our  walk.  The 
railroad  here  leaves  the  river,  and  passes 
southeastward  in  the  direction  of  Hancock, 
a  village  located  on  another  branch  of  the 
Delaware.  After  leaving  Walton,  the  road 
we  take  follows  the  river  as  before.  Occasion- 
ally, we  have  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  stream 
to  pass  over  the  summit  of  ridges  which  lie 
across  our  pathway. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Walton,  we  diverge 
from  the  valley  of  the  rivgr,  and  for  two  hours 
lose  sight  of  it,  passing  over  some  very  rough 
and  broken  ground.  At  length  we  come  out 
upon  a  small  stream,  the  channel  and  banks 
of  which  are  lined  with  logs,  awaiting  a 
freshet  to  be  floated  down  to  the  river.  Fol- 
lowing this  stream,  we  soon  come  out  upon 
the  Delaware  again,  after  a  detour  of  six 
miles,  and  find  a  somewhat  open  country, 
with  a  good  road  along  the  bank. 

To-day,  the  villages  on  the  route  have  been 
few  and  far  distant — an  evidence  of  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  this  region  ; 
we  have  to  continue  our  walk  somewhat  later 
in  the  evening,  until  we  can  find  accommoda- 
tion for  the  night.  The  evening  atmosphere 
is  cool  and  bracing,  and  we  continue  our  walk 
without  fatigue,  although  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished 33s  miles  when  we  reach  our 
stopping  p'ace,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  lum- 
ber district. 

At  the  hour  of  7i,  as  the  evening  shadows 
fall  upon  the  valley  and  gradually  reach  the 
hill  top,  we  arrive  at  Cannonviile,  as  quiet 
and  secluded  a  village  as  can  well  be  found 
anywhere.  We  leave  Cannonviile  next  morn- 
ing, and  continue  our  walk  on  the  direct  road 
to  Deposit,  through  a  very  wild  and  un- 
frequented country.  We  seem  to  be  far  away 
from  civilization,  for  no  telegraph-poles  line 
the  roadside,  and  no  sound  of  locomotives 
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break  upon  the  stillness  of  the  morning.  It 
is  the  quietness  of  a  forest. 

After  a  few  hours'  walk,  we  come  out  into 
a  more  open  country,  and  directly  we  hear 
the  sound  of  many  moving  trains.  We  are 
approaching  the  track  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 
A  few  miles  bring  us  to  th.e  town /o'f  Deposit, 
a  station  on  the  New  Yorli:and  'Erie  Rail- 
road, and  the  pedestrian  portion  of  our  trip  is 
sat  Ian  end. 

$.The  town  of  Deposit  has  been  built  up 
mainly  by  the  traffic  of  the  railroad,  and  is  a 
point  from  which  large  shipments  of  lumber 
are  made. 

From  here  we  go  up  the  railroad  to  Sus- 
quehanna station,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
connecting  there  with  the  train  for  Carbon- 
dale,  but  failure  to  make  the  connection  com- 
pelled us  to  remain  there  until  the  next 
morning,  and  we  occupy  the  few  hours  of 
daylight  left  in  a  walk  through  the  town  of 
Susquehanna,  viewing  the  extensive  work- 
shops of  the  company  at  this  point,  and  the 
beautiful  station-house,  which  is  a  model 
building  of  its  kind,  erected  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. The  town  has  a  flourishing  appear- 
ance notwithstanding  the  crippled  condition 
of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  recent 
troubles,  which  arose  here  between  the  com- 
pany and  its  operatives,  causing  considerable 
embarrassment  to  both. 

In  the  morning  we  leave  for  Carbon  dale, 
in  a  train  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal 
Company,  who  operate  the  line  as  far  south 
as  Green  Ridge,  and  are  there  transferred  to 
the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Com- 
pany, by  whom  we  are  conveyed,  via  Scran- 
ton  and  Wilkesbarre  and  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming, through  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
country,  winding  up  the  mountain  from  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  pass  the  water- 
shed, and  descend  into  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Lehigh,  and  pass  along  the  wild  and  rapid 
river  to  Mauch  Chunk,  arriving  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

We  leave  Mauch  Chunk  the  next  day,  and 
after  a  pleasant  ride  of  a  few  hours,  again 
reach  Philadelphia  and  our  homes. 

Philadelphia^  Ninth  month,  1874.  F.  T.  A. 
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friends'  social  LYCEUM. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  of  Eleventh 
month,  the  attendance  (for  the  first  meeting)  was 
much  more  encouraging  than  in  previous  years. 
There  was  a  lively  discussion  of  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  organization,  and  there  being 
much  interest  manifested,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  digest  the  changes  proposed  and  report 
to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the 
3d  of  Twelfth  month,  at  8  o'clocK,  in  the  Library 
Room  at  Race  Street,  to  which  all  who  incline  to 
participate  actively  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ly- 


ceum are  particularly  invited,  whether  they 
members  or  affiliated  with  Friends. 

Wm.  B.  Webb,  President. 

Anna  B.  Carrall,  Secretary. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockhold^ 
of  Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race  Stn 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the 
of  Twelfth  month,  1874,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Clerk 
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The  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition  closed  on 
12th  inst.  The  total  number  of  tickets  taken  at 
door  during  its  progress  amounted  to  over  276,000, 
addition  to  which,  there  were  nearly  3,000  memb 
ship,  exibitors'  and  employes'  free  tickets  issu 
The  receipts  aggregated  over  $90,000. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association,  wh 
met  in  this  city  last  week,  discussed  many  imp 
tant  subjects  during  its  sessions.  A  paper  presented 
Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  entitled  "  Build 
Ground  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Disease,"  elicit 
much  discussion.  The  paper  dealt  principally  wi 
the  imperfect  systems  of  drainage  which  existed 
most  cities,  which  resulted  in  saturating  the  s 
with  sewage.  This  was  followed  by  remarks  calli 
attention  to  the  great  danger  to  health  which  vi 
tors  at  the  leading  watering  places  were  subject 
to  from  this  cause.  It  was  also  shown  that  gas 
and  poisons  might  be  buried  in  the  soil  for  an 
definite  time  and  retain  all  their  virulence.  ' 
locality  of  the  plague  pits  of  London,  though  t 
pits  have  been  covered  for  more  than  2C0  years,  >n 
a  nest  t  f  epidemics. 

Among  the  papers  of  equal  importance  and  i 
terest  were  the  following: 

"Infant  Mortality  in  Cities,' 
horne,  of  Philadelphia  ;  ' 
itary  Defects  upon  the       '  : 
Dr  Black,  of  0^,io;  Th 

lations,  and  the  Sanitary  Requirements  of  th 
Dwellings,"  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Janes,  of  New  Yor 
"The  Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation  and  S 
of  Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits,"  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Bus^ 
of  Washington  ;  "  The  Reciprocal  Relations  of  1 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Highest  Educatio 
Qualifications  of  the  Medical  Profession," 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  ;  and  a  pa] 
by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  Brooklyn,  on  certain  perils 
the  school-room  which  demand  the  attention 
educational  and  sanitary  authorities.  Light, 
and  temperature  in  sufficient  quantity  and  pur 
were  requisites  which  school-houses,  as  at  presi 
constructed,  did  not  possess.  These,  with  ma 
others,  brought  the  subject  of  health  before  1 
public  in  its  full  force  and  importance. 

Capital  punishment  has  been  totally  abolisW  fl 
in  Switzerland.    The  new  penal  code  of  that  repvt 
lie  may  be  briefly  summarized :  Homicide,  col 
mittf  d  voluntarily,  is  to  be  qualified  as  murder,  a' 
punished  with  from  10  to  20  years  of  solitary  co 
finement.  Premeditated  murder  is  to  be  classified 
assassination,  punishable  with  solitary  confinem<'  h 
for  life.    Murder  by  poisoning  also  with  the  sa 
punishment,  whether  death  is  occasioned  at  oij 
or  by  a  slow  poison.    If"  death  does  not  result  fr(; 
the  administration  of  poison,  the  punishment  isj 
be  from  10  to  20  years'  solitary  confinement.  l' 
infanticide,  the  punishment  is  solitary  confinemi'  i?? 
for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years 
Exchange  Paper.  \ 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

If  we  consider  the  fulness  of  Divine  wis- 
om  which  there  was  in  Jesus,  and  then  look 
t  the  narrow  limitations  within  which  His 
a?  arthly  teaching  was  shut  up,  we  are  struck 
rith  the  thought  of  how  much  He  must  have 
bft  unsaid.    His  ministry  hardly  extended 
ver  three  years.  He  had  to  adapt  His  words 
D  men  who  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  who 
Bj  hven  up  to  His  death  got  only  a  faint  glim- 
aeriDg  sense  of  the  higher  truth  which  He 
ried  to  disclose.    When  He  left  them,  their 
ducation  was  extremely  imperfect,  as  is 
liown  by  their  childish  questions  up  to  the 
ist.    And  if  that  education  had  ended  with 
lis  death,  the  new  light  would  soon  have 
ided  out  of  the  world. 
But,  at  the  last,  we  find  Jesus  telling  His 
)llower3  that  He  has  only  made  a  beginning 
teaching  them,  and  that  henceforth  they 
re  to  be  led  upward  in  truth,  not  by  a  mas- 
jr  wearing  human  form,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
tod  dwelling  in  their  hearts.  A  promise  was 
liveD,  whose  fulfillment  was  to  run  through 
J  (ae  ages  :  "When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come, 
jle  will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
So,  we  find  from  the  history  of  the  early 
It  1  lurch  that  among  its  most  striking  features 
ras  a  vivid  and  rejoicing  sense  of  the  imme- 
iate  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  GQ(i  with 
Syery  believer.  By  it  the  humblest  Christian 
as  comforted,  strengthened  and  enlightened, 
he  apostolic  teaching,  in  the  Epistles,  pro- 
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ceeds  on  this  ground  :  that  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  were  able  to  judge  of  the  truth, 
because  God  dwelt  with  them,  and  in  them. 
"  He  that  is  spiritual,"  writes  Paul,  "  judgeth 
(or  discerneth)  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is 
judged  (discerned)  of  no  man."  And  so, 
John :  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One ,  and  ye  know  all  things.  I  have  not 
written  unto  you  because  ye  know  not  the 
truth,  but  because  ye  know  it."  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  there  were  different  degrees  of 
wisdom  ;  that  truth  was  discerned  more  clearly 
by  some  than  by  others,  according  to  the 
variety  of  endowmeM-and  attainment ;  yet  all 
were  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  There  were  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit." 

This  great  fact  of  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  did  not  end  with  the  Apostolic 
age.  It  stands  as  long  as  the  church  endures. 
That  God  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  His  peop'e, 
at  once  their  Life  and  and  their  Light,  is  the 
most  precious  truth  we  have.  Immanuel,  God 
with  us — not  once  only,  in  the  visible  Jesus, 
but  forever,  in  most  intimate  and  sacred  com- 
panionship with  whoever  will  receive  the 
heavenly  guest. 

The  truth  of  a  Divine  Spirit  which  gives 
light  to  men,  and  new  light  as  new  needs 
arise,  has  been  variously  disguised  as  the 
church  lapsed  from  her  first  purity.  It  is 
caricatured  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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speaks  through  Councils  and  Popes.  It  has 
sometimes  been  buried  out  of  sight  in  meta- 
physical speculations  as  to  the  inner  consti- 
tution of  the  Godhead.  The  New  Testament 
teaching  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  substance 
simply  this :  that  there  is  a  direct  contact  of 
the  Divine  Soul  with  the  human  soul,  through 
which  light  and  strength  and  peace  are  given 
to  whoever  will  submit  himself  in  obedience 
and  trust  to  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Practically,  this  truth  has  the  largest  rec- 
ognition in  all  faithful  Christian  lives.  Every 
man  who  is  living  such  a  life  looks  to  God 
for  strength  when  he  is  weak,  for  comfort 
when  he  is  in  trouble,  and  for  light  when  he 
is  perplexed.  But  it  is  sometimes  overlooked 
that  men  nowhere  need  this  immediate  Divine 
guidance  more  than  in  their  search  for  truth. 
It  is  overlooked  partly,  perhaps,  because  the 
hunger  for  truth  is  not  so  common  as  other 
wants.  But  no  human  desire  is  more  imper- 
ative and  intense,  none  more  bespeaks  man's 
relationship  to  the  Divine,  than  the  longing 
to  know  which  impels  a  truth-seeking  soul. 
And  surely  if  there  is  any  emergency  in 
which  a  man  has  a  right  to  go  straight  to 
God  Himself,  it  is  when  he  longs  for  light  on 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  problems  that 
beset  eveiy  thoughtfnl  nature.  To  such  an 
one  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  answer : 
"  Accept  the  inspired  teaching  of  Councils 
and  Popes."  But  infinitely  higher  is  the  bid- 
ding :  *'  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  all  great  questions 
of  moral  truth  have  already  received  a  Divine 
answer,  and  that  the  record  of  that  answer  is 
enough.  And  beyond  question,  the  recorded 
testimony  of  men  through  whom  the  Divine 
light  shone  upon  the  world  is  of  unspeakable 
value.  But  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  that  testimony  can  only  be  understood 
and  received  as  a  light  is  thrown  on  the  page 
by  the  inward  experience  of  him  who  reads. 
And,  further,  every  man  has  his  own  individ- 
ual troubles  and  questionings,  which  find  no 
exact  parallel  in  any  other's  experience. 
From  the  similar  experience  of  others  he  may 
derive  help  ;  but  for  him,  too,  there  is  the 
ever-present  Spirit,  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
heart,  and  he  must  listen  to  that. 

So,  too,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Church  collec- 
tively finds  new  questions  arising  with  each 
new  age.  The  Apostles  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  problems  of  which  there  had 
been  hardly  a  suggestion  during  their  Mas- 
ter's life.  At  the  outset,  the  great  question 
confronted  them  of  the  relations  between  the 
Jewish  church  and  the  Gentile  converts.  The 
settling  of  that,  under  the  providential  leader- 


ship of  Paul,  was  an  immense  task  ;  but,  1 
fore  it  was  settled,  numberless  other  questi( 
of  administration  and  of  docti  ine  pressed  u{ 
the  Church  and  had  to  be  dealt  with.  W 
the  next  generation  new  questions  arose, 
which  only  a  partial  light  was  thrown 
earlier  discussions.  So  it  has  been  ever  sin 
So  it  must  continue  to  be,  except  when  n 
fall  into  that  stagnation  which  is  little  sh 
of  death.  And  how  are  these  new  questic 
to  be  met  ?  Not  merely  by  precedents :  p 
cedents  are  often  wanting ;  may  even  be  n 
leading.  The  question,  for  instance,  in  ( 
time  as  to  women's  teaching  in  the  Chui 
is  so  radically  different  from  the  same  qu 
tion  in  Paul's  time  that  it  is  worse  than  i< 
to  look  to  his  teaching  on  the  subject.  ( 
shall  we  constitute  a  human  tribunal  absoli 
judge  over  these  new  questions?  The  Churcli 
Rome  has  done  that,  and  has  thereby  got  h 
self  into  flat  opposition  to  all  political  a 
social  progress.  There  is  but  one  resoun 
we  must  listen  each  for  himself  to  that  ini 
voice  of  God  which  grows  strong  and  ch 
as  we  live  the  life  of  God. 

But,  how  is  that  voice  to  be  distinguishe 
In  seeking  truth  of  any  kind  we  must  confo: 
to  the  appropriate  laws  of  that  realm  of  kno^ 
edge.  If  it  be  mathematical  truth,  we  mi 
proceed  by  the  laws  of  mathematics.  If 
would  study  material  science,  we  must  p 
ceed  by  careful  experiment  and  inductio 
the  results  of  these  are  final.  And  if  we  s€ 
moral  and  spiritual  truth,  we  must  obey  \ 
law  of  the  spiritual  realm,  that  law  whi 
Jesus  declared:  "If  any  man  will  do  1 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  If  a 
man  will  live  holily,  he  shall  learn  the  tri 
about  the  highest  things.  The  Spirit  that  lej 
into  truth  is  the  Spirit  whose  fruit  is  love,  j 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodnii 
faith,  meekness,  temperance.  He  whose 
is  in  that  region  where  Christ  lived,  in 
realm  of  fidelity  and  purity  and  love,  he  i 
who  shall  find  a  full  and  Divine  answer, 
his  deepest  questionings.  | 

And  so,  we  may  distinguish  as  the  ut 
ances  of  that  voice  those  beliefs  which  I] 
help  us  in  right  living.    That  thought  wh  i 
inspires  a  man  to  higher  life,  which  mo 
him  to  trample  down  his  besetting  sins,, 
help  his  weaker  brother,  to  rise  into  C( 
munion  with  God,  is  to  him  a  Divine  vo 
He  may  not  impose  it  with  authority  u 
others,  but  he  may  hold  to  it  and  live  b} 
And  those  beliefs  which  prove  helpful  to  r  i 
in  general,  which  make  them  nobler,  swee  ' 
more  Christ-like,  will  pass  into  the  comr  i 
faith  of  the  Church.    They  will  be  accej  |: 
as  part  of  that  revelation  which  is  continu;  |] 
unfolded  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  men  areb;  jJ 
power  lifted  into  larger  life  and  wider  vis  \ 
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io'!  I  am  with  you  always,"  said  the  Master. 
!id  where  He  is,  there  is  not  only  peace,  but 
e,  and  growth,  and  new  light,  for  each  new 
y. —  Christian  Union. 

lA  GREAT  mind  is  always  master  of  its  own 
Ithusiasm,  and  the  sovereign  of  its  strongest 
sires.  This  control  over  self  is  difficult  fully 
i  attain,  but  is  doubtless  the  most  precious 
wer  that  one  can  ever  possess.  It  enters 
ito  all  the  higher  virtues,  and  is  the  only 
ound  work  of  all  eminent  superiority,  both 
;ellectual  and  moral.  To  the  heart  it  gives 
ignanimity,  fortitude,  constancy  and  force ; 
(the  mind  it  imparts  that  power  of  thought 
|d  captivating  utterance  which  attests  the 
esence  of  genius  and  immortalizes  all  its 
>rks.  It  is  not  so  much  a  power  over  out- 
ird  things  as  over  things  within,  power  over 
jrselves;  force  to  resist  temptation,  to  follow 
bviction,  and  to  trample  on  the  aggressions 
I  wrong.  It  is  moral  majesty  that  grows 
)st  placid  in  self-reliance  and  is  calmest 
fore  God,  when  earthly  auspices  are  most 
reatening,  and  the  storm  of  adversity  howls 
t)st  loud. 


i  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

DEATH-BED  UTTERANCES. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  pious  in- 
viduals  are  often  written  with  the  view  of 
i;ablishing  certain  theological  ideas  ;  and 
eir  tendency  is  on  this  account  misleading, 
ety  and  virtue  are  indeed  held  up  as  beau- 
I'ul  and  attractive,  but  they  are  represented 
j  inseparably  connected  with  a  certain  form 
I  belief.  The  writers  of  these  memoirs,  in 
ieir  zeal  for  a  theory,  ignore  the  palpable 
ict  that  devotion  and  holiness  of  life,  corn- 
sure  and  trust  in  the  hour  of  death,  are 
ually  the  experience  of  those  who  consci- 
tiously  dissent  from  these  outward  views, 
of  those  who  sincerely  hold  them. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  estimate  death-bed 
:pressions  beyond  their  true  value.  The 
)et  says, 

"A  death-bed 's  a  detector  of  the  heart  ; 
Here  tired  dissimuUtion  drops  her  mask." 

lis  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  approach  of 
jath  has  indeed  power  to  arouse  the  slum- 
sring  conscience  to  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt, 
It  it  has  not  the  power  to  dispel  intellectual 
ror.  It  is  not  to  the  faltering  nerves  and 
iling  brain  that  we  should  look  for  the 
)ility  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false 
)ctrine.  An  erroneous  belief,  if  it  has  besn 
osely  connected  through  life  with  religious 
eas,  is  not  likely  to  be  surrendered  at  the 
mr  of  death.  Hence,  the  fallacy  of  regard- 
g  the  dying  testimony  of  pious  individuals 
certain  forms  of  belief  as  proof  positive  of 


their  truth.  The  real  ground  of  hope  in  the 
hour  of  death,  either  to  the  good  man  or  the 
repentant  prodigal,  must  be  in  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God  whether  this  hope  be  con- 
nected in  the  mind  with  some  theological 
scheme,  or  held  in  its  simplest  form — the  idea 
of  God  as  a  Father,  who  "  pities  His  chil- 
dren." Happy  are  they  who,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  their  minds  or  their  early  train- 
ing, have  formed  simple  and  confiding  views 
of  their  relation  to  the  Father  of  spirits. 
Having  known  of  His  protecting  love  and 
care  through  life,  they  can  commit  themselves 
to  His  keeping  when  entering  the  unseen 
world.  S. 
Philadelphia  Eleventh  mo.,  1874. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
friends'  institute,  LONDON. 

A  month's  stay  in  the  city  of  London  af- 
fords one  a  good  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
various  Friends'  meetings  held  within  its 
limits.  Of  these,  the  principal  one  is  that 
known  as  "Devonshire  House,"  situated  just 
outside  the  old  city  on  Bishopsgate  street 
without,  and  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
great  Bank  of  England.  The  Yearly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings  are  held  here,  two  large 
buildings  being  used  for  the  former.  The 
ordinary  Meetings  for  Worship  are  held  in  a 
smaller  building  adjoining.  Here,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  raid-week  meeting  on  Third- 
days,  is  held  the  special  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day  evenings  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
prevented  from  attending  the  day  sittings  for 
worship,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Intelligencer. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  "  Friends' 
Institute "  is  also  upon  the  same  ground. 
This  organization  comprises  a  library  and 
reading-room  and  a  dining  room.  Any  Friend 
contributing  the  sum  of  five  shillings  or  up- 
wards to  the  support  of  the  Institute,  is  con- 
sidered a  member,  and  is  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  library.  From  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  the  last  Third 
month,  we  learn  that  the  total  number  of 
books  loaned  was  2310. 

Subscribers  who  contribute  twenty  shillings 
(about  $5.00,  gold)  or  upwards,  are  permitted 
to  borrow  more  than  one  book  at  a  time. 

In  the  reading-room,  which  contains  also 
the  library,  are  to  be  found  all  the  principal 
London  dailies,  also,  English  magazines  and 
weeklies,  besides  all  the  conveniences  for 
writing.  In  the  winter  months,  a  debating 
and  elocution  society  holds  its  meetings  reg- 
ularly, and  until  recently  a  chess  club  met  in 
the  same  building.  There  are  also  waiting 
and  conversation  rooms,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  the  place  comfort- 
able and  attractive. 
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The  dining-room  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Institute,  for  here  any 
Friend,  whether  a  contributor  or  not,  can  get 
a  substantial  and  well-served  dinner  for  less 
than  half  the  price  charged  in  the  restaurants, 
and  the  writer  frequently  dined  there  while 
in  London.  The  bill  of  fare  comprised  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  kinds  of  meats,  always 
two  vegetables,  and  pastry  or  pudding  for 
dessert.  The  price  charged  was  fourteen 
pence,  or  about  tweuty-eight  cents  of  our 
money.  In  the  evening,  tea  and  coffee  are 
served  in  the  reading  room,  the  charge,  in- 
cluding bread  and  butter,  being  fourpence, 
or  about  sixpence  with  cold  meats. 

No  profit  is  made  at  these  prices,  it  being 
only  intended  as  an  accommodation,  the 
charges  being  so  nicely  calculated  that  out 
of  nearly  $5,000  received  for  meals  last  year, 
only  about  sixty  dollars  surplus  remained  on 
hand.  Comfortable  lodging-rooms  have  been 
fitted  up  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building, 
which  are  a  great  convenience  to  Friends 
from  the  country,  who  have  no  friends  to 
stay  with,  when  called  to  the  city  on  meeting 
or  other  business.  During  Yearly  Meeting 
week,  both  these  and  the  dining-rooms  are 
well  patronized. 

The  managers  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
valuable  Friends  as  William  Dyne  and  wife 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and 
American  Friends  visiting  London  cannot  do 
better  than  to  make  their  acquaintance. 

The  other  meetings  visited  were  Westmins- 
ter, near  the  West  Fnd,  and  Katcliff,  Peel 
and  Stoke  Newington  meetings,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  At  the  Peel  Meeting  houEe 
is  preserved  the  old  chain  Bible,  dated  1508. 
The  Stoke  Newington  meeting  is  the  largest 
and  best  attended,  it  beiug  the  most  con- 
venient to  Friends  generally. 

The  site  of  the  old  BuU-and-Mouth  Meet 
ing,  on  Aldersgate  street,  is  now  covered  by 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  while  the  banking-house 
of  the  late  firm  of  Jay  Cooke,  McCuUough 
&  Co.,  stands  where  the  Lombard  Street 
Meeting-house  formerly  stood.  Until  recently 
a  Friends'  mission-tent  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  ground  in  which  is  situated  the  neglected 
grave  of  George  Fox.  In  conclusion,  it  gives 
me  plea&uie  10  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  British  Friends. 

S.  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month  14:th,  1874. 


Be  polite  to  your  children.  Do  you  ex- 
pect them  to  be  mindful  of  your  welfare  ?  to 
grow  glad  at  your  approach  ?  to  bound  away 
to  do  your  pleasure,  before  your  request  is 
half  spoken  ?  Then,  with  all  your  dignity 
and  authority,  mingle  politeness.  Give  it  a 
niche  in  your  household  temple. 


Priestley's  discovey  of  oxygen  gas 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  615.) 

Here,  before  explaining  the  consequen 
of  this  great  discovery,  and  showing  thep 
tion  in  which  it  stands,  I  may  be  permit 
to  spend  a  moment  in  relating  the  mel 
choly  but  interesting  history  of  its  autl 
It  is  a  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  1 
Born  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  who  died  wl 
he  was  young,  and  left  him  very  poor, 
early  manhood  was  spent  in  the  useful 
tedious  duties   of  a  village  school  mas 
His  attention  being  turned  to  theology, 
subsequently  became  the  pastor  of  a  Pres 
terian  church.    We  must  not  impute  il 
mental  weakness,  but  rather  to  a  pursuit  of 
truth,  that  in  succession  he  passed  thro 
many  phases  of  religious  belief,  and  four  di: 
ent  sects,  the  Presbyterian,  Arminian,  A: 
and  Unitarian,  received  him  as  a  voti 
This  is  not  the  occasion  nor  the  place  to 
plain  the  causes  that  led  him  in  this  cou 
It  is  only  for  us  to  judge  of  so  great  a  i 
with  charity.    But,  imbued  as  he  was  wil 
deep  religious  sentiment,  and  feeling  1 
even  the  most  exalted  objects  of  this  life 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  importance  of  ! 
other  world,  he  regarded  his  philosophical 
suits  as  a  very  secondary  affair, and  gave  n 
of  his  time  and  talent  to  controversial  theol 
He  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a  relig 
war.     As  his  biographer  says,  Athe 
Deists,  Jews,  Arian^,  Quakers,  Method 
Calvinists,  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  had  a 
to  combat  him."    In  more  than  a  hun 
volumes  which  he  printed,  each  of  these  f(  ii 
an  adversary  of  such  force  and  vigor  (ai  i 
was  impossible  with  such  a  man  that  it  c  ll( 
be  otherwise),  that  their  ablest  theolo;  a 
writers  were  overmatched.  By  the  establi  { 
Church  of  England  he  came  to  be  rega- 
with  such  feelings,  that  instances  occurr(' 
which  those  who  had  successfully  ans\« 
him  were  rewarded  with  the  highest  digni' 
a  circumstance  which  gave  origin  to  hi 
mark  that  he  appointed  the  Bishops  of 
land. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  first  French  I ' 
lution  broke  out,  and,  his  ardent  mind  i 
bibing  with  enthusiasm  the  seductive  I 
trines  of  the  times,  he  added  to  his  reli,  i 
disputes  those  of  a  political  partisan.  M 
the  different  sects  had  in  succession  sto 
fear  of  him,  so  now  the  government 
alarm  ;  it  knew  his  philosophical  reput 
and  ability.    The  story  is  a  sad  and 
one.    A  mob  assembled  round  his  dwe  ig) 
which  they  committed  to  the  flames;  theh  sesv 
of  those  who  were  known  to  be  his  fr 
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red  the  same  fate ;  he  narrowly  escaped 
h  his  life ;  and  for  three  days  one  of  the 
ef  cities  of  the  nation  was  the  scene  of 
t.  All  his  philosophical  instruments,  most 
qj,  jthem  constructed  by  himself,  his  manu 
1;  jipts,  his  library,  the  fruits  of  a  frugal  life, 
ru  fe  destroyed  ;  and,  eventually  driven  from 
native  country,  in  his  old  age  he  found  an 
lum  in  the  United  States,  where  Jefferson, 
1)(  In  President,  received  him  with  kindness 
1^,  i  distinction,  and  in  America  he  died, 
n  relating  this  melancholy  but  instructive 
ry,  we  cannot  but  remark  how  Priestley 
^  got  that  the  experience  of  all  nations  and 
thousands  of  years  has  proved  the  utter 
possibility  of  any  one  man  convincing  the 
ole  human  race,  and  converting  them  all 
jbis  views.    He  shut  his  eyes  to  that  an 
hy  of  opinion  infesting  the  world,  brought 
in  no  small  degree  by  such  polemics  as 
se  in  which  he  delighted.    In  an  exact 
3nce,  like  chemistry,  he  could  describe  some 

V  discovery,  and  every  man  in  Europe  at 
)e  admitted  its  truth.    He  never  realized 

V  different  it  is  in  politics  and  theology, 
e  library  of  volumes  he  wrote  on  these 
lies  has  already  dropped  into  that  gulf  of 
ivion  which  has  received  all  the  works  of 
I  authors  of  the  early  and  middle  ages 
1  no  man  cares  to  learn  what  he  wrote  or 
at  he  thought  of  the  matter.  But  not  so 
,h  his  philosophical  labors ;  they  stand  out 
ar  and  distinct,  monuments  of  the  advance 
the  human  mind  in  knowledge  and  power 
ring  the  eighteenth  century.  His  discovery 

jjjj^  oxygen  gas  will  last  as  long  as  the  world 

gef  [What  can  there  be  more  touching,  or  even 
re  beautiful,  than  the  last  scene  of  Priest- 
's life  ?  It  dissipates  the  remembrance  of 
his  disputations  and  all  his  errors,  and 
J  f)ws  us  that  beneath  these  there  was  & 
(sply  pervading  and  redeeming  faith.  When 
i  little  grandchildren  were  brought  to  his 
iside  to  bid  him  good-night,  he  uttered  his 
;,jit  words:  "I  go  to  sleep  like  you ^  but  we 
'|i;  ill  wake  together,  and  I  hope  to  eternal 
f^ppiness." 

To  return  from  his  life  to  his  discoveries, 
jjjjiestley  soon  found  that  oxygen — I  give  it 
jjJ}  name  under  which  it  has  subsequently 
j^J  3sed — was  absolutely  essential,  in  all  cases 
jjin  known,  to  the  support  of  flame  and  fire, 

d  that  animal  life  depended  on  it ;  that  a 

Sin,  by  breathing  in  a  limited  space,  would 
m  exhaust  it  of  so  much  of  this  gas  that 


.[jj  Jbcation  would  ensue ;  that  the  atmosphere, 
y  reality,  is  a  reservoir  of  it,  from  which 
j  J  erything  possessing  the  attributes  of  an  an- 
^  ||  al  abstracts  it.  It  has  been  shown  by  suc- 
3  i  '^'"g  chemists,  to  such  an  extent  does  this 


abstraction  go,  that  a  single  man  will  each 
year  consume  about  800  pounds*  weight. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  enormous  amount 
of  animal  life,  the  same  respiratory  process 
being  common  to  the  minutest  insect  and  the 
largest  quadruped,  there  must  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  air, 
for,  in  proportion  as  we  take  from  it  oxygen  at 
each  inspiration,  we  restore  at  each  expiration 
an  almost  equivalent  bulk  of  carbonic  acid — 
a  double  change,  the  removal  of  a  vital  ele- 
ment, and  the  addition  of  a  poisonous  gas. 

But  Priestley  also  showed  that,  in  artificial 
atmosphere,  such  as  he  made,  animal  life 
could  not  possibly  be  maintained  if  there 
were  any  great  reduction  of  oxygen,  or  any 
great  increase  of  carbonic  acid.  More  recent 
experiments  prove  that  the  most  striking 
physical  and  moral  effects  arise  when  men 
and  animals  are  made  to  respire  atmospheres 
of  a  different  constitution — effects  such  as  we 
witness  in  the  case  of  chloroform  and  sulphuric 
ether — a  remarkable  discovery,  not,"  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  of  only  a  year  or  two 
back,  but  made  by  Berzelius,  who,  twenty- 
four  yearri  ago,  gave  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  most 
important,  instance  of  the  kind  yet  produced 
— the  instantaneous  and  deep  sleep  brought 
on  by  the  respiration  of  hydrogen  ;  a  fact 
which,  in  the  recent  discussions  about  the 
priority  of  that  discovery,  has  been  strangely 
forgotten.  From  the  effect  thus  arising,  when 
the  constitution  of  the  medium  we  breathe  is 
in  any  degree  disturbed,  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  ever  since  animal  life  appeared  on  this 
earth,  the  composition  of  the  air  must  have 
been  nearly  unchanged.  But  here  arises  a 
great  and  obvious  difficulty.  If  the  life  of 
men  and  animals  can  only  be  conducted  in 
such  a  medium  as  our  atmosphere,  and  if  such 
extensive  changes  as  I  have  described  are 
constantly  impressed  on  the  air  by  those  be- 
ings, how  does  it  come  to  pass  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  does  not  gather  a 
poisonous  quality?  There  must  be  some 
agency  at  work,  continually  tending  to  pre- 
vent that  result.  The  consideration  of  what 
that  agency  is,  introduces  us  to  the  second 
branch  of  Priestley's  discovery. 

He  had  put  some  mice  in  a  glass  contain- 
ing atmospheric  air,  closely  stopped,  and 
found,  as  usual,  that  they  died  of  suffocation 
as  soon  as  the  air  became  sufficiently  impure 
by  their  breathing  ;  an  absolutely  poisonous 
quality  being  gradually  assumed.  But,  if  a 
few  vegetable  leaves,  or  a  small  plant,  were 
placed  in  the  glass,  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
in  a  very  short  time  the  poisonous  quality 
disappeared,  and  the  power  of  supporting 
animal  life  was  regained.  Here,  then,  was 
an  unexpected  result — a  discovery  that  gave 
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a  solution  to  all  the  difficulty,  and  which  has 
been  verified  in  its  minutest  details  by  more 
modern  experiments.  It  has  revealed  the 
great  and  interesting  fact  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals stand  in  a  relation  of  antagonism  to  one 
another ;  that  whatever  changes  the  one  tends 
to  impress  on  the  air,  the  other  undoes  ;  and 
that,  while  animals  discharge  their  duty  in 
consequence  of  their  being  living  and  mov- 
ing things,  plants  perform  theirs  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  for  these 
changes  do  not  go  on  in  the  dark. 

Let  us  look  at  these  facts  by  the  aid  of 
modern  chemistry,  premising  that  oxygen  is 
an  invisible  substance,  existing  in  the  air,  and 
that  carbonic  acid  arises  from  its  union  with 
carbon.  When  carbon  burns,  it  is  merely 
uniting  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  the  re- 
sulting carbonic  acid  escapes  away  under  an 
invisible  form.  So,  too,  when  a  man  breathes, 
he  draws  in  oxygen  from  the  air  ;  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts  of  his  system,  and,  com- 
bining therein  with  carbon,  turns  into  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  expelled  when  he  throws 
out  his  breath.  Every  animal,  therefore,  to 
use  the  language  of  chemistry,  is  an  oxidiz- 
ing machine,  the  physical  end  of  its  existence 
being  to  rob  the  air  of  oxygen,  and  put  back, 
in  its  stead,  carbonic-acid  gas. 

With  plants  it  is  just  the  reverse.  As 
long  as  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  they 
take  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and,  decom- 
posing it  by  their  leaves,  they  set  free  its  oxy- 
gen, which  escapes  away ;  its  carbon  they 
appropriate.  With  it  they  form  their  various 
parts,  their  stems,  roots,  flowers,  seeds ;  but 
they  do  this  only  so  long  as  the  sun  shines, 
and  when  night  or  winter  comes  the  process 
stops. 

The  animal,  therefore,  takes  from  the  air 
oxygen,  and  turns  it  into  carbonic  acid ;  the 
plant  takes  that  carbonic  acid,  and  turns  it 
back  into  oxygen,  which  has  thus  discharged 
the  great  office  of  carrying  carbon  from  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  transferring  it  to  the 
systems  of  plants.  In  what  an  interessing 
relation  do  the  two  kingdoms,  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable,  thus  stand  to  one  another, 
not  alone  as  re?pects  the  air  in  maintaining 
its  constitution  uniform  by  a  mutual  antag- 
onizatioD,  but  also  as  respects  their  own  struc- 
tures !  The  elements  of  which  plants  are 
formed  have  all  been  derived  from  pre-exist- 
ing parts  of  animals,  and  the  elements  of 
which  animals  consist,  from  the  pre-existing 
parts  of  plants.  To  the  classical  scholar, 
what  a  beautiful  commentary  on  the  fictitious 
stories  of  antiquity  are  these  modern  discov- 
eries !  He  calls  to  mind  the  metamorphoses 
that  Ovid  describes  ;  the  bore,  perhaps,  of  his 
school  boy  life,  the  elegant  amusement  of  his 
later  years.    He  remembers  how  Daphne  was 


turned  into  a  laurel,  and  Adonis  into  a  flower 
the  musical  stanzas  are  no  longer  an  empt 
sound,  they  are  descriptive  histories.  Tl:' 
thing  he  has  read  of  is  actually  so.  Thef* 
transformations,  instead  of  being  imaginai'' 
exceptions,  are  the  common  lot  of  life  in  th 
world.  There  grows  not  now  a  leaf  that  is  e 
formed  from  the  parts  of  animals  that  ai 
dead  ;  there  lives  not  a  solitary  animal  beir 
which  has  not  derived  its  constituent  elemen 
from  plants. 

Here,  then,  we  are  led  to  a  most  remar 
able  conclusion.    If  the  air  for  a  thousand 
years  has  remained  unchanged,  and  if  the 
antagonizing  processes  are  all  the  time  goii 
on,  equalizing  its  constitution,  it  necessari 
follows  that  the  amount  of  vegetable  is  a 
curately  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  anim 
life;  the  one  cannot  get  the  better  of  t 
other,  for,  if  it  did,  the  excess  would  be  i 
stantly  restrained  by  its  antagonist,  and, 
this  point  of  view,  these  two  grand  forms 
life  constitute  together  a  splendid  automat 
or  self  adjusting  machine.    Men  talk  abOi;: 
the  dullness  of  science;  it  is  only  so  to  the  . 
who  are  unable  to  follow  its  developments  • 
their  consequences.    Where  will  jou  find  ^ 
the  whole  range  of  poetry  a  conception  mo  | 
sublime  than  this  ?    The  two  divisions  of  t  | 
world  of  organization  reacting  on  each  oth  j 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere — tl-; 
living  against  the  lifeless,  the  moving  agaii 
the  motionless  ;  and  not  only  thus  influenci) 
each  other  through  that  medium,  but  mai 
taining  its  properties  forever  unimpaired,  ai 
ready  for  action.    It  is  the  glory  of  astn 
omy  to  have  proved  that  the  planetary  orir 
which  circle  round  the  sun,  under  the  inf 
ences  of  a  pair  of  forces  thus  reacting,  c 
retain  their  movements  undisturbed  throui 
a  coming  eternity.    And  if  astronomy  1 
made  the  splendid  discovery  that  the  in; 
ganic  world  has  attained  a  condition  of  et* 
nal  equilibrium,  chemistry  has  rivaled  it' 
showing  that  the  same  grand  truth  applies 
the  world  of  organization.  To  watch  the  et 
nal  coming  out  of  the  transitory  will  alwi 
strike  a  reflecting  mind  with  emotions  of  ' 
highest  admiration.    The  sunbeam— the  : 
ger  of  God — that  reaches  across  the  unkno^ 
abysses  of  the  universe  in  a  moment,  bri* 
ing  life  out  of  death,  and  clothing  the  obj^ 
around  us  with  their  many-colored  dyes,  ]| 
extracted  this  condition  of  everlasting  f  ^ 
manence  from  a  pre-existing  transient  on 
of  things. 

From  considering  this  adjustment  of  j5 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  to  each  otl 
we  might  be  led  to  the  idea  that  each  ii  ,^ ' 
vidual  in  these  natural  divisions  has  its  co  ■  ; 
terpart  in  the  other ;  an  idea  bringing  us  i  '^^[ 
a  new  relation  with  inanimate  objects.  Th 


implanted  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
I  instinctive  love  of  natural  scenery — for- 
ts', flowers,  the  green  grass — and  surely  such 
sentiment  cannot  suffer  from  the  thoughts 
►w  occurring  to  us.  We  establish  with  such 
jects  a  relationship,  I  had  almost  said  a 
endship;  they  become,  as  it  were,  a  part 
ourselves,  things  essential  to  our  own 
istence ;  and  that  deep  attachment  we 
el  to  the  place  of  our  birth,  or  our  home, 
ids  its  apology  not  alone  in  natural  instinct, 
in  acquired  habits,  but  also  in  the  highest 
dlosophical  considerations.  In  imagination 
3  might  mark  off  groups  in  the  two  king- 
>ms  which  are  the  fanciful  representation  or 
unterparts  of  each  other.  Perhaps  women, 
10  have  to  resist  the  storms  of  life,  may 
Lve  our  representatives  in  the  rugged  trees 
'  the  forest ;  the  ladies  will  certainly  find 
eir  antagonists  among  roses  and  other 
»wer3. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


If,  on  looking  back,  your  whole  life  should 
em  as  rugged  as  a  palm-tree  stem,  still  never 
ind,  so  loDg  as  it  has  been  growing,  and  has 
i  grand  green  shades  of  leaves  and  weight  of 
meyed  fruit  at  the  top. 
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WHAT  WE  OWE  CHILDREN. 

All  our  lives  we  have  been  hearing  of  the 
)bt  children  owe  their  parents  ;  do  we  think 
ough  of  what  parents  owe  their  children  ? 
3  my  mind  this  is  by  far  the  greater  ques- 
m.  We  owe  them  harmonious  organiza- 
ns,  favorable  conditions,  a  true  develop- 
ent ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Aside  from  these 
ings  we  owe  to  them  a  debt  beyond  our 
)wer  to  estimate.  If  they  need  us  materi- 
ly,  we  need  them  no  less  spiritually.  I 
ty  the  man  or  woman  who  can  spend  an 
)ur  with  a  child  and  not  be  made  wiser, 
hildren  utter  the  only  oracles,  and  are  the 
ost  truly  inspired,  because  the  most  uncon- 
ious  of  teachers.  By  the  directness  and 
mplicity  of  their  questions  they  rebuke  our 
retence  and  artificiality,  constantly  remind- 
ig  us  how  much  there  is  that  we  do  not 
aow ;  by  their  loving  trust  they  shame  our 
mbts ;  by  the  play  of  their  fancy  and  the 
loyancy  of  their  spirits  they  banish  our 
jspair.  Said  a  little  seven-year  old  girl, 
oking  up  musingly  from  the  doll  she  was 
nding,  "  Mamma,  what  is  the  good  of  us, 
id  what  are  we  all  living  for  ?"  Could  the 
other  answer  that  question  without  drawing 
Bar  to  the  heart  of  God,  feeling  her  own 
fe  and  that  of  her  iittle  one  sheltered  by 
is  all-embracing  love  ?  I  remember  sitting 
18  afternoon  last  summer  in  a  room  where  a 
iisky  little  face  was  pressed  against  the  win- 
3W-pane,  intently  watching  a  coming  thun- 


der-storm;  suddenly  it  flashed  rai\ 
us  with  the  exclamation,  "  Oh,  mamK 
come  here  and  see  how  God  is  writing  k 
hand  across  the  clouds." 

What  shadow  would  not  be  dispelled  b) 
the  quaint  answer  of  the  little  one  who,  having 
been  naughty,  was  asked  by  her  mother  if  she 
was  not  going  to  ask  God  to  forgive  her.  "  No, 
mamma,  I  don't  like  to  talk  with  God,  for 
if  He  gets  too  well  acquainted  with  me  He 
may  want  me  to  go  and  live  with  Him  and 
leave  you." 

"  Who  was  the  dark's  mother  ?"  inquired  a 
little  boy  coming  back  suddenly  from  the 
border  of  dream-land  to  ask  the  question  ; 
and  what  mother  has  not  been  startled  by 
the  solemn  inquiry,  "  How  did  God  begin  ?" 

Could  any  mother  afford  to  spare  out  of 
her  life  the  children's  hour?  Not  the  one 
described  by  the  poet — not  the  one  that  we 
all  know  so  well,  tinged  with  the  last  rays  of 
sunset,  deepening  into  the  mystery  of  twi- 
light, and  suddenly  blossoming  into  merri- 
ment  with  the  incoming  of  the  evening  lamp. 
That  is  also  father's  and  mother's  hour — a 
care-free,  happy  time,  interposed  between  the 
day's  work  and  the  evening's  sociability ; 
very  enjoyable,  with  its  snatches  of  talk,  its 
brief  chapters  from  the  day's  experience,  its 
ripples  of  laughter,  and  its  stories  murmured 
softly  to  the  little  ones ;  very  enjoyable,  but 
not  like  an  hour  that  comes  later,  when,  hav- 
ing unfastened  the  last  hook,  picked  out  the 
last  troublesome  knot,  and  buttoned  the  com- 
fortable night-gown  over  the  dimpled  should- 
ers, the  mother  lies  down  beside  the  little 
one  and  takes  the  chubby  hand  in  hers  for 
the  good-night  talk — when  questions  were 
asked  and  answered,  grievances  told  and 
kissed  away — when  the  naughty  word  or  act 
is  acknowledged,  and  the  how  and  the  why 
of  wrong  and  of  right  doing  are  explained. 

This  is  the  true  confessional,  approved  by 
the  angels  and  blessed  of  God ;  of  more  value 
to  the  child  than  a  whole  library  of  cate- 
chisms, and  with  a  ministration  to  the  mother 
in  comparison  with  which  fasts  and  festivals 
are  of  small  account,  and  even  sermons  and 
sacraments  are  of  secondary  importance. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  children  for  con- 
stant incentives  to  noble  living  ;  for  the  per- 
petual reminder  that  we  do  not  live  to  our- 
selves alone  ;  for  their  sakes  we  are  admon- 
ished to  put  from  us  the  debasing  appetite, 
the  unworthy  impulse,  to  gather  into  our 
lives  every  noble  and  heroic  quality,  every 
tender  and  attractive  grace. 

We  owe  them  gratitude  for  the  dark  hours 
which  their  presence  has  brightened  ;  for  the 
helplessness  and  dependence  which  has  won 
us  from  ourselves;  for  the  faith  and  trust 
which  it  is  evermore  their  mission  to  renew ; 
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for  their  kisses  on  cheeks  wet  with  tears,  and 
on  brows  that  but  for  that  caressing  had  fur- 
rowed into  frowns. 

We  bless  them  for  the  child-world  which 
they  keep  open  to  us — the  true  fairy-land, 
where  all  that  we  once  hoped  and  dreamed 
is  still  possible ;  the  Paradise  of  humanity, 
which  they  perpetually  dress  and  keep ;  a 
paradise  which,  spite  of  the  angel  with  the 
scythe  and  hour-glass,  who  has  driven  us 
forth,  we  shall  yet  regain,  and  through  all 
whose  beauties  a  little  child  shall  lead  us. 
—  Victoria  Magazme. 


A  GOOD  man  showeth  favor  and  lendeth  ; 
he  will  guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.  Surely 
he  shall  not  be  moved  forever  ;  the  righteous 
shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  ; 
he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings ;  his 
heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1874. 

Science  and  Religion. — We  have  here- 
tofore refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
agitation  which  the  inaugural  address  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  before  the  British  Association 
gave  rise  to  ;  not  that  we  were  indifferent,  or 
unwilling  to  investigate  the  charges  of  athe- 
ism so  widely  spread,  both  by  the  religious 
and  the  secular  press  of  this  and  his  own 
country,  but  because  we  wished  fairly  to  un- 
derstand and  judge  for  ourselves  before  ac- 
cepting the  general  verdict,  or  condemning  it. 

We  have  read  and  reread  this  address 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  frankly  con- 
fess that  we  fail  to  discover  that  materialism 
which  it  is  said  to  contain.  :To  our  mind,  the 
whole  paper  is  a  clear  and  intelligent  epitome 
of  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation  from 
the  earliest  data  to  the  present  time.  That 
the  same  impulse,  inherent  in  primeval  man, 
that  turned  his  thoughts  and  questionings 
toward  the  sources  of  natural  phenomena, 
inherited  and  intensified,  is  the  spur  of  scien- 
tific action  to-day — is  the  acknowledgment 
with  which  he  begins  his  address. 

Every  intelligent  and  unbiased  inquirer, 
who  reads  the  paper,  must  feel  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  for  having  given  so  connected 
and  continuous  a  summary  of  the  slow,  but 
certain  advancement  of  the  human  mind  in 


the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  control  nat- 
ural phenomena.  ' 

At  the  very  threshold  of  his  subject  he  \^'- 
declared  that,  "  man  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  satisfied  with  the  operations!^' 
and  products  of  the  understanding  alone,  j^' 
hence  physical  science  cannot  cover  all  the " 
demands  of  his  nature.    But  the  history  of!' 
the  efforts  made  to  satisfy  these  demands*'^ 
might  be  broadly  described  as  a  history  of 
errors."  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  scientist 
to  leave  the  widening  field  of  the  absolute  and  F 
the  knowable  to  refute  these  errors  only  so 
far  as  they  come  in  contact  with  fact  ancl|^.' 
verity  ;  nor,  because  he  confines  his  argu 
ments  to  what  the  explorations  in  his  own 
proper  department  reveal  to  his  understand 
ing  should  he  be  charged  with  a  want  of  re- 
spect for,  or  belief  in,  those  truths  which, 
though  pertaining  to  that  invisible  essence 
which  we  know  as  spirit,  are  neverthelesj 
verities  and  facts  equally  incontrovertible. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  religion  in  him 
to  say  "  Christianity  had  appeared,  offering 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  by  moderation 
if  nof  asceticism,  practically  protesting  againsi 
the  profligacy  of  the  age."  Neither  does  ht 
charge  the  new  faith  that  so  rapidly  spreac 
over  Western  Asia,  and  the  continent  of  Eu 
rope  with  the  responsibility  of  what  followed 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  o 
the  Church  after  it  became  engrafted  as  t 
state  religion,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  thi 
union   led   to  the  assumption  of  delegatec  j, 
authority  and  ultimate  control  over  the  con  \ 
sciences   of  men.    "  The  Scriptures,  whic: 
ministered  to  their  spiritual  needs  were  als 
the  measure  of  their  science,  and  the  Bibl'i - 
was  with  many  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 

*'  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,"  continue  j 
Professor  Tyndall,   "was  a  menial  spirrj 
The  seekers  after  knowledge  had  forsakei 
that  fountain  of  living  waters,  the  direct  a| 
peal  to  Nature  by  observation  and  experi  y^, 
ment,  and  had  given  themselves  up  to  thi'  k' 
remanipulation   of  the  notions  of  their  pre'  ^■ 
decessors.    It  was  a  time  when  thought  ha« 
become  abject,  and  when  the  acceptance  c 
authority  led,  as  it  always  does  in  science,  t 
intellectual  death. 

"  Natural  events,  instead  of  being  trace 
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physical,  were  referred  to  moral  causes, 
ile  an  exercise  of  the  fantasy  almost  as 
rrading  as  the  spiritualism  of  the  present 
f  took  the  place  of  scientific  speculation, 
e  Christian  peasant,  when  attacked  with 
ease,  sought  the  priest  rather  than  the  ad- 
e  of  an  intelligent  physician." 
)at  of  the  gross  corruption  into  which  the 
ristian  world  had  leaped,  and  from  the 
3om  of  that  church  which  had  done  so 
ich  to  stifle  scientific  inquiry,  sprang  the 
•m  of  free  investigation  ;  and  *'  The  earth 
)ves,"  became  the  watchword  among  in- 
lectual  freemen. 

This  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  the  revival  of 
entific  investigation  set  in  motion  by  Co 
rnicus,  is  moving  onward,  treading  under 
)t  and  scattering  to  the  winds  time-honored 
perstitions  and  dogmas  of  religion. 
Thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Tyndall  for 
e  firm  and  undaunted  stand  he  has  taken 
defence  of  truth,  in  regard  to  the  subtle 
inities  of  matter  "  the  universal  mother." 
3  would  have  been  false  to  the  noblest  at- 
butes  of  his  manhood,  to  that  wonderful 
dowment  of  patient,  persevering  inquiry 
d  the  matchless  flow  of  eloquence  which 
peculiarly  mark  him  as  the  man  who 
ght  dare  to  step  boldly  to  the  front  in  the 
Bsence  of  the  time-honored  conservatism  of 
blesiastical  authority  and  vindicate  the  fiat 
creative  wisdom,  who,  in  the  untold  ages 
i  the  past,  surveying  the  various  forms  into 
lich  matter  had  resolved  itself,  declared  all 
be  *^  very  good.'* 

In  the  course  of  a  later  address,  delivered 
fore  an  audience  of  workingmen,  in  Man- 
ester,  England,  Professor  Tyndall  said : 
"  We  are  surrounded  by  wonders  and  mysteries 
erywhere,  I  have  sometimes — not  sometimes, 
t  often— in  the  springtide  watched  the  advance 
the  sprouting  leaves,  and  of  the  grass,  and  of  the 
iwers,  and  observed  the  general  joy  of  opening 
3  in  nature,  and  I  have  asked  myself  this  ques- 
n,  '  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  being  or  thing  in 
tare  that  knows  more  about  these  matters  than 
io?  Do  I  in  my  ignorance  represent  the  highest 
owledge  of  these  things  existing  in  this  universe  ? 
.dies  and  gentlemen,  the  man  who  puts  that  ques- 
in  to  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  shallow  man  ;  if  he 
a  man  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  a  profound 
Ought,  will  never  answer  the  question  by  profess- 
l  the  creed  of  Atheism,  which  has  been  so  lightly 
:ributed  to  me.'  " 
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Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  District. 
— A  little  book  of  64  pages,  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  Meet- 
ings constituting  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
has  been  published  by  Levi  K.  Brown.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  colored  map,  denoting  the 
localities  of  the  difierent  Meetings,  which  may 
prove  valuable  to  Friends  wishing  to  visit 
them. 

The  book  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
706  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  ;  also,  by  H. 
P.  and  P.  D.  Lovegrove,  201  N.  Eutaw  St., 
Baltimore. 

Those  distant  from  either  city,  by  enclos- 
ing the  price  (75  cts.)  to  the  address  of  Levi 
K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  copy,  free  of  postage. 


DIED. 

FISHER.— At  Kensico,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y..  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Samuel  K.  Stout- 
enburgh,  Tenth  month  19th,  1874,  Phebe  Fisher,  in 
the  80th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York,  and  diligent  in 
the  attendance  of  all  our  meetings  when  her  feeble 
health  permitted.  Of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  her 
daily  walk  in  life  evinced  that  she  was  supported  by 
the  Divine  arm,  and  sustained  by  heavenly  manna. 
As  her  general  debility  increased,  her  faith  failed 
not;  calmly  and  trustingly  she  would  speak  of  her 
approaching  dissolution.  Sitting  at  her  dinner- 
table  with  the  family,  she  remarked  her  time  was 
short — thought  she  had  taken  her  last  meal  ;  and  a 
few  minutes  after,  upon  being  assisted  to  the  lounge 
gently  breathed  her  last  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter 
Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  22d,  at  Chappaqua 
Meeting-house. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  MUNICH. 
No.  24. 

(Continued  from  page  621.) 

None  but  an  artist  or  an  accomplished  con- 
noisseur can  do  any  justice  to  the  great  gal- 
lery of  paintings  called  the  old  Pinakothek. 
It  is  an  immense  and  truly  magnificent  build- 
iog,  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  palace,  of  which 
the  principal  fa9ade  is  ornamented  with  twen- 
ty-four statues  of  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
modeled  by  Schwanthaler.  Passing  from  the 
grand  vestibule,  which  is  supported  by  four 
Ionic  columns  of  polished  marble,  we  ascend 
a  fine  stairway  of  the  same  material,  and  en- 
ter the  first  hall,  which  is  devoted  to  the  por- 
traits of  the  sovereigns  who  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  gallery : 
the  Electors  Maximilian  I,  Max.  Emanuel, 
Johann  Wilhelm,  Karl  Theodore,  of  the  Pa- 
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latinate,  and  King  Maximilian  I,  founder  of 
the  Pinakotheca,  and  Louis  I,  its  builder. 
Thence  we  enter  the  first  hall,  which  contains 
many  religious  pictures  of  the  old  German 
school,  dating  from  its  earliest  days  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  second 
and  third  halls  are  also  devoted  to  the  Ger- 
man painters,  bringing  us  down  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  the  fourth 
we  find  ninety  five  paintings,  ail  by  Reubens. 
Most  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  most  cele- 
brated among  these,  is  his  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  Eternal  Father,  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  is  represented  on  high,  in  the  dim 
distance,  far  above  all  other  beings,  and  the 
Christ  is  placed  before  and  below  Him,  in 
power  and  great  glory,  passing  judgment  on 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  who  ascend 
from  below  and  pass  in  long  review  before 
Him^ — no  longer  now  the  merciful  and  pity- 
ing Saviour,  but  the  austere  judge.  The 
youthful  and  beautiful,  and  the  aged ;  the 
tender  little  child,  and  the  strong  man ;  the 
proudly-gifted,  and  the  stupid  boor,  are  pass- 
ing the  judgment-seat,  and  hideous  demons 
are  bearing  away  to  their  doom  of  fire  the 
rejected  ones.  One  sees  among  the  sad  pro- 
cession of  the  lost,  the  tenderly  beautiful,  the 
venerable  and  the  intellectual,  with  innocent- 
looking  childhood ;  while  amid  the  accepted, 
who  are  to  be  received  into  the  eternal  joy  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  is  to  be  found  defor- 
mity, coarseness  and  stupidity.  The  angels 
look  on  the  ftarful  tribunal  with  sublime  sat- 
isfaction ;  and  only  the  gentle  Mary,  with 
folded  hands  and  tender  pity,  seems  to  plead 
with  the  inexorable  Son  for  the  hapless  trans- 
gressors. The  dread  Creator  seems  afar  ofi", 
and,  though  from  His  elevation  He  looketh 
into  the  abyss.  He  appears  to  have  no  com- 
passion for  the  frail  beings  His  fiat  has  called 
into  existence.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  work 
of  tremendous  power,  but  how  much  grander, 
and  how  much  more  Scriptural,  even,  is  that 
view  of  the  Heavenly  Father  which  discerns 
Him  as  ever  present  with  the  children  of  men 
— able  to  save  even  unto  the  uttermost — pity- 
ing them  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children. 
What  marvel  that  the  troubled  sons  of  Israel 
turned  sadly  away  from  such  representations 
of  the  Majesty  on  High,  remembering  the 
words  of  the  inspired  king :  "  Oh,  let  the  na- 
tions be  glad,  and  sing  for  joy ;  for  Thou  shall 
judge  the  people  righteously,  and  govern  the 
nations  upon  earth." 

Farther  on  are  many  admirable  works  of 
the  Netherlands  masters,  Rembrandt,  Van 
Dyck,  Teniers,  Steen  Potter  and  many  others  ; 
enough  to  keep  eyes  and  mind  busy  for  weeks 
— aye,  months  or  years.  After  these  come 
the  French  and  Spanish  schools,  and,  lastly, 
a  grand  procession  of  Italian  works.  There 


are  in  the  building  upwards  of  1400  pictures, 
many  of  them  of  exceeding  interest,  arrangei| 
chronologically  and  according  to  schools,  ij 
residence  of  several  months  in  this  delightfu 
city  would  give  the  art  student  very  greai 
advantages,  and  the  extreme  liberality  wit 
which  these  priceless  gems  of  genius  ar 
made  free  to  all  mankind  is  really  astoi 
ishing. 

The  Royal  and  State  Library  is  another  (\ 
the  glories  of  Munich.    It  is  contained  in 
splendid  building,  one  of  the  finest  and  mos 
complete  in  the  city.    It  presents  a  fa9ad 
520  feet  in  length  and  85  feet  in  height,  an 
three  connecting  wings  enclose   two  larg 
courts  in  the  interior.    This  great  temple  ( i 
literature  is  a  specimen  of  the  Byzantim 
Florentine  style,  and  is  the  work  of  the  arch 
tect  Gartner.    It  was  eleven  years  in  bulk 
ing,  being  completed  in  1843.    On  the  stej, 
leading  to  the  entrance  are  four  colossal  sta  i 
ues  of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Aristotle  an 
Hippocrates,  and  we  pass  through  a  grandlj 
arched  vestibule  up  a  noble  stairway  of  ver 
gradual  ascent,  and  are  welcomed  at  the  toj 
by  two  marble  statues  of  Duke  Albert  ^ 
the  founder  of  the  library,  and  King  Louis  : 
the  builder  of  the  present  edifice,  both  b 
Schwanthaler.     Medallions   of   poets  am 
learned  men  adorn  the  columned  gallery  o 
both  sides  of  the  stately  marble  stair,  am 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  library  is  decorate 
with  busts  of  Bavarian  dukes  who  increase i 
and  improved  the  collection,  which  now  nun  I 
bers  900,000  volumes,  besides  22,000  mam  < 
scripts.     The  books  of  all  languages  aji 
mingled  together,  according  to  subjects, 
think,  and  the  arrangement  in  sixteen  largi 
well-lighted  halls,  with  convenient  gailerie 
which  make  ladders  unnecessary,  is  very  a^ 
mirable.    As  the  guide  leads  us  through  tlf 
Historical  rooms,  I  notice  a  large  sprinklitii 
of  English  books  on  every  shelf,  and  long  xo% 
of  conspicuous  volumes  contain  the  Publ 
Documents  of  the  United  States.  The  shelv 
are  quite  open,  but  we  must  touch  nothir 
without  passing  through  the  prescribed  form;  j 
but,  by  taking  the  proper  steps  and  makii  i 
application,  the  use  of  the  immense  libra]; 
may  be  enjoyed  by  any  one,  the  managemei'i 
being  exceedingly  kind  and  liberal.  B- 
here  we  are  at  the  door  of  the  Hall  \ 
"  Cimelien,"  the  store-room  for  the  antiquiti 
of  the  collection.    Here  we  are  shown  t(i 
cases  in  succession,  which  contain  a  bewilde  = 
ing  amount  of  interesting  rarities.  Firsi 
there  are  tablets  (tabulce  honestce  missionu  \ 
honorable  certificates  of  discharge  for  Rom^ 
soldiers,  and  next  is  the  Codex  Furpureus, 
Latin  book  of  the  Gospels  of  the  ninth  ce 
tury,  written  on  purple  vellum  with  gold  ai 
silver  letters.    In  the  second  case,  our  gui' 
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ithusiastically  tells  us,  is  an  extract  from 
me  laws  of  Theododus  the  Great,  made  in 
■pain  by  order  of  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  in  the 
mth  century.  In  the  third  is  the  earliest 
llerman  manuscript,  written  before  814  A.  D.  ; 
■  copy  of  Otfried  of  Weissenburg's  Gospel, 
m.  verse,  of  a  little  later  date ;  and  other 
■Qcient  manuscripts,  illustrated  by  skilful 
Ijaintings.  The  fourth  case  has  oriental  writ- 
lags,  among  which  is  an  inexpressibly  small 
■Loran,  the  smallest  manuscript  in  the  collec- 
■oD,  and  a  larger  one,  written  on  parchment 
IP  golden  letters.  The  warder  of  these  treas- 
■res  explains  their  preciousness  very  fluently 
HL  German,  of  which,  as  I  do  not  understand 
H  word  of  it,  I  am  soon  very  weary.  There 
P)  quite  a  speech  over  every  item,  and  we 
Riust  stand  and  look  while  it  is  going  on,  and 
lot  wander  on  with  guide-book,  as  inclination 
Ircmpts,  insomuch  that  one  of  the  company 
las  overheard  very  wickedly  murmuring  the 
Idsh  that  there  were  not  half  so  many  of  these 
lelics,  and  almost  declining  to  look  at  cases 
Ive  and  six.  But  here  is  a  real  treasure  un- 
ieiled,  and  the  grumbler  starts  up  with  reviv- 
Ipg  interest  to  see  Albert  Durer's  prayer-book, 
irith  marginal  drawings  by  himself  and  Cra- 
lach.  It  is  really  beautiful,  a  precious  work 
If  art,  as  are  also  the  two  folios  of  the  peni- 
lential  psalms  of  David,  set  to  music  by  Or- 
lando di  Lasso,  and  decorated  with  admirable 
lainiatures  by  Hans  Meulich.  Farther  on  is 
■he  choice  relic  of  antique  splendors,  desig- 
lated  by  Baedeker  with  the  unerring  asterisk. 
It  is  the  Codex  Aureus  (Book  of  Gold),  a 
lopy  of  the  Gospels,,  beautifully  written  in 
Betters  of  gold  on  parchment,  and  bound  in 
lovers  consisting  of  plates  of  gold  richly  em- 
feossed,  and  adorned  with  costly  jewels  of 
Ivery  kind.  It  was  made  in  870  A.  D.,  by 
|rder  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald.  To 
pake  such  a  book  was  a  work  of  art,  requir- 
ing long  practice,  care  and  skill,  and  such 
Inanuscripts  were  nearly  always  made  in  the 
monasteries,  where  the  monks  toiled  patiently 
bver  their  useful  work.  Better  work  was  this, 
undoubtedly,  than  to  follow  the  warlike  trains 
bf  robber- knights,  or  to  ride  fiercely  forth  in 
pe  idle  tournay.  The  Codex  Aurea  was  said 
ko  have  been  the  work  of  two  monks,  and  is 
certainly  a  masterpiece.  Next  to  this  shining 
polume  is  a  superb  Bible  and  Missals,  given 
^-0  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg  by  the  Empe- 
I  ror  Saint  Henry.  Lastly,  we  are  shown  the 
Srst  printed  Bible,  perfectly  preserved.  It  is 
v^ery  large,  and  the  type  used  were  of  great 
n'ze,  but  the  printing  is  neat,  and  the  ancient 
oook  is  a  monument  of  the  skill  and  patience 
)f  the  first  printers.  By  its  side  was  a  copy 
)f  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  beautifully  printed 
from  copper-plates,  and  appropriately  adorned 
ivith  elegant  drawings.    I  have  hardly  ever 


seen  a  more  beautiful  book  than  this  little 
relic  of  the  early  days  of  the  art  of  printing. 
But  stooping  over  the  cases  so  long,  and  list- 
ening to  prolix  descriptions  in  a  barbarous 
tongue,  has  wearied  some  of  the  party  so 
thoroughly,  that  they  only  smile  indulgently^ 
when  the  grumbler  murmurs  satisfaction  in 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  Cimelien-salle,  and 
find  a  place  where  there  is  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  weary  can  sit  down,  and 
the  impatient  walk  away  unreproved. 

We  spent  some  of  our  odds  and  ends  of 
time  in  glancing  at  a  few  of  the  fine  churches 
of  Munich.  The  principal  is  the  Cathedral, 
or  Frauenkirche,  which  was  founded  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  present 
building  finished  near  the  end  of  the  15th. 
It  is  of  red  brick,  and  is  of  vast  proportions, 
being  surmounted  by  two  lofty  but  unfinished 
towers,  said  to  be  835  feet  in  height.  The  ex- 
terior is  surprisingly  ugly,  I  think,  being  old 
and  time-stained, and  battered,  and  the  uncom- 
pleted towers  having  unsightly  roofs ;  but  the 
interior,  with  its  thirty  lofty  windows  of  stained 
glass,  and  its  venerable  monuments,  is  noble 
and  imposing.  The  rich  tomb  of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  of  Bavaria,  which  stands  just  in 
front  of  the  choir,  was  erected  in  1625  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.  It  is  a  catafalque  in 
dark  marble,  with  figures  and  decorations  of 
lyonze.  Four  knights  at  the  corners  seem  to 
keep  eternal  watch  and  ward,  while  the  two 
Wittelsback  princes,  Albert  V  and  William 
V,  stand  at  either  side  in  rich  robes  of  state. 
As  we  walk  round  the  church  to  inspect  ita 
ornaments,  an  old  woman,  lately  absorbed  in 
her  evening  devotions,  accosts  us,  and  tells 
us  that  if  we  wish  to  see  a  beautiful  church 
we  should  go  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface. 
Accordingly  we  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  more  modern  tem- 
ple. It  was  constructed  by  King  Ludwig  I, 
to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  marriage,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
imitation  of  an  Italian  basilica  of  the  5th  or 
6th  century,  and  is  admirable  for  its  simple 
grandeur  and  the  highly  artistic  character  of 
the  lofty  frescoes,  which  picture  forth  the  life, 
labors  and  martyrdom  of  Boniface,  the  most 
influential,  it  is  said,  of  the  early  missionaries 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  Christianizing 
of  the  Germans.  Sixty-six  columns  of  gray 
Tyrol ese  marble,  with  richly-ornamented 
capitals  and  bases  of  white  marble,  divide  the 
interior  into  five  naves,  and  the  central  nave 
is  85  feet  in  height,  while  the  side  aisles  are 
46  feet  high.  No  seats  mar  the  grandeur  of 
the  central  part  of  the  Basilica,  and  the  effect 
on  the  imagination  and  feelings  is  great.  The 
frescoes,  which  occupy  all  the  available  space 
on  the  side,  are  so  rich,  the  great  horizontal 
beams  are  so  heavily  guilded,  and  everything 
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is  so  tasteful  and  truly  elegant,  that  we  dis- 
sent not  from  the  general  verdict  that  the 
whole  interior  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  modern  art.  King  Ludwig  pre- 
pared a  sarcophagus  in  marble  to  receive 
the  bodies  of  himself  and  his  queen  Theresa, 
within  this  church.  We  were  also  much  im- 
pressed with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  royal 
•chapel  of  All  Saints,  behind  the  palace, 
which  is  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The  walls 
are  of  finely-polished  marble,  adorned  with 
mosaics.  Two  great  arches  on  either  side, 
resting  on  columns  of  variegated  marble,  en- 
close balconies,  in  one  of  which  the  royal 
family  have  their  seats  during  worship.  The 
vaulting,  window-arches  and  choir  are  adorned 
with  frescoes  on  a  gold  ground,  by  Hess  and 
his  pupils.  Taste  and  magnificence  are  dis- 
played in  all  the  decorations,  and  even  the 
words  inscribed  upon  the  conspicuous  places 
are  beautifully  appropriate,  reminding  the 
^beholder  that  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men,  and  that  a  day  in  the  courts  of  the  Most 
High,  is  worth  a  thousand  elsewhere. 

The  Jesuit's  Church  of  St.  Michael  con- 
tains Thorwaldsen's  beautiful  monument  in 
pure  Carrara  marble,  to  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  vice-King  of  Italy  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  son  of 
Josephine  is  represented  standing,  dressed  in 
a  toga,  before  the  door  of  the  tomb  ;  his  left 
hand  is  on  his  heart,  and  in  his  right  is  a 
laurel  crown,  while  at  his  feet  lies  the  iron 
crown  of  Italy  beside  his  helmet  and  armor. 
The  Muse  of  History,  a  most  beautiful  figure, 
sits  on  the  right  hand,  inscribing  his  record 
on  her  tablets,  while,  on  his  left,  with  arms 
entwined,  stand  the  angels  of  Death  and  of 
Immortality;  above  is  his  motto,  '  Honor 
and  Fidelity."  This  noble  memorial  of  Eu- 
gene is  the  tribute  of  his  widow,  daughter  of 
King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  churches 
in  Munich,  which  are  decorated  with  precious 
works  of  art,  but,  though  it  is  a  great  delight 
to  inspect  them  and  to  loiter  during  the  bright 
sunshiny  hours  in  their  cool  shades,  and  to 
substitute  their  dim  religious  light  for  the 
garish  noonday-beam,  it  may  be  a  weariness 
to  hear  of  them.  The  wealth  of  bronzes, 
marbles  and  of  frescoes  strike  the  beholder 
with  astonishment,  and  we  are  recommended 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Ludwig 
von  Schwanthaler,  which  the  great  sculptor, 
who  died  in  1848,  bequeathed  to  the  Academy 
of  Art.  Here  we  find  the  original  models  of 
almost  all  the  works  of  Schwanthaler,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  mighty  Bavaria — no 
house  would  have  room  for  the  whole  of  this 
colossus.  When  we  knew  that  he  was  taken 
from  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  triumphs, 
;at  the  age  of  47,  we  are  astonished  to  see  how 


many  beautiful  and  noble  works  he  accom-  ir 
plished  during  his  brief  career.  Most  of  them  i 
we  have  seen  either  in  Munich  or  in  the  i  k 
other  cities  we  have  visited,  but  not  the  less  *  f 
is  it  inspiring  to  pass  down  the  halls  where  oi 
are  garnered  the  heroic  and  stately  creations  i  u: 
which  have  made  the  name  of  Schwanthaler  \  0 
famous  for  all  time.  His  works  were  executed  ;  p 
in  marble,  or  in  bronze,  and  are  as  imperish-  i  tie 
able  as  anything  of  earth  can  be.  What  be-  j  lei 
nignant  intelligence  has  his  genius  given  to  ^  ix 
the  grim  bronze  and  to  the  chill  marble  !  As  ji. 
I  stand  before  the  mighty  model  of  the  Frank-  to 
fort  Goethe,  I  wonder  if  the  glorious  Ger-  ni 
man  poet  was  really  so  beautiful  and  beam-  k 
ing,  and  whether  this  semblance  of  Richter,  n 
which  stands  at  his  right  hand,  is  not  an  ex-  [\\ 
aggeration  of  the  sweetness  and  benignity  of  1  is^ 
Jean  Paul.  ^ 

We  also  visited  the  atelier  of  Schwanthaler,  4 
where  a  relative  of  the  great  artist,  Xavieri  i 
Schwanthaler,  now  conducts  the   business,!  i 
and  where  we  are  shown  the  whole  process  j  p 
by  which  such  gracious  expression  is  devel-l  Ir;. 
oped  from  the  enduring  marble.    Five  fin- 1  i 
ished  pieces  are  unveiled  for  our  inspection, : 
and  they  are  all  for  sale.  I  looked  covetously; 
on  a  basket  of  cupids,  snugly  nestled  to-  n 
gether  like  a  family  of  kittens,  some  sleeping, 
and  some  awakening,  and  some  just  on  theil  ^ 
borderland.  I  may  have  it,  says  the  sculptor, 
for  one  thousand  florins,  about  400  dollars  in 
gold,  and  then  he  shows  me  from  his  order- 1 
book,  that  this  is  quite  a  favorite  group,  and  ]  j^: 
that  several  Americans  have  purchased  copies.  1 
But  with  what  extreme  fastidiousness  should  I  ;^ 
one  purchase  such  an  enduring  article  as  a  j  x 
group  in  marble  which  may  last  after  nations-  jr 
perish,  and  even  the  time  in  which  they  flour-t  ^ 
ished  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  is  for-i  fj 
gotten.  1 1  if 

To  get  further  enlightenment  in  regard  to  : 
the  origin  of  the  eaduring  statues  which  : 
speak  an  eloquent,  silent  language,  and  in-;  ■£ 
struct  us  in  regard  to  the  memorable  persons  |  \  i 
and  days  departed,  we  take  an  afternoon!  ti 
drive  to  the  Royal  Bronze  Foundry,  a  little  i  :i 
out  of  the  city,  which  is  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Ferdinand  von  Miiller.    A  mus-  : 
eum  is  attached  to  the  works  which  contains! 
the  orignal  models,  in  plaster,  of  all  the 
bronzes  which  have  been  cast  in  the  establish-  s 
ment.    We  drive  to  the  door,  are  taken  in  !i 
charge  by  an  official  who  leads  us  through  a !  ; 
passage,  between  two  halls,  where  workmen 
are  hammering  and  polishing  the  brazen  im-i 
ages,  to  a  court  where  beautifully-finished  , 
col  )ssal  figures  are  awaiting  transportation  ^ 
to  their  permanent  abiding  places.    Thence  j  1 
we  are  ushered  into  a  lofty  room,  in  the  cen-'  | 
tre  of  which  is  a  mighty  equestrian  statue  o3  ; 
the  present  King  of  Sweden,  all  harnessed  ] 
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or  warfare.  By  his  side  is  the  great  Gus- 
avus  Adolphus,  also  in  warlike  array,  armed 
or  his  long  and  terrible  combat  with  big- 
jotry  on  German  soil.  On  the  other  hand 
tands  Berzelius,  and  many  other  eminent 
ons  of  the  Norsemen  are  ranged  round  the 
dossal  ring.  In  the  next  hall  is  an  eques- 
rian  statue  of  Washington,  by  Crawford, 
wenty  feet  high,  and  round  him  are  ranged 
Tefferson,  Mason,  Clarke,  Lewis,  Chief-Jus- 
ice  Marshall  and  Patrick  Henry — all  colos- 
al.  It  was  interesting  to  see  so  many  of  our 
\.mericans  stored  up  in  this  monarchialland, 
Lnd  also  to  find  that  they  had  many  orders 
or  other  works  for  our  country.  They  tell 
IS  that  they  are  now  engaged  on  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  commemorative  of  Eman- 
lipation,  for  the  negroes  of  Baltimore.  They 
ire  also  preparing  symbolic  figures  for  Mich- 
gan  and  Rhode  Island,  of  which  we  are 
hown  the  beautiful  models.  Then  they  take 
IS  into  a  room  where  we  see  workmen 
preparing  exact  moulds  for  the  casting  of 
aronzes,  and  also  preparing  the  core,  as  they 
lall  it,  around  which  the  metal  is  to  be 
)oured.  They  showed  us,  also,  how  the  fin- 
shed  mould  is  lowered  into  a  pit,  by  pulleys, 
;o  receive  the  metal ;  but  no  casting  was  go- 
ng on  just  at  this  timei,  though  much  work 
NSiS  in  perparation.  4- vast  amount  of  chisel- 
ing, hammering  and  polishing  is  needed  after 
;he  casting  is  done,  and,  as  we  see  the  work- 
nen  at  their  tedious  labor,  we  appreciate  the 
;reat  cost  of  the  beautiful  memorial  statues 
which,  so  richly  adorn  this  and  other  Euro- 
oean  cities.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  statues 
n  the  Museum  was  that  of  Goethe  and  Schil- 
er,  with  arms  entwined  in  more  than  bro- 
;herly  affection.  The  great,  strong,  jubilant 
jroethe  seems  to  shelter  and  protect  the  gen- 
;le,  sensitive  Schiller,  and  we  feel  how  great 
I  blessing  to  both  must  have  been  their  union, 
rt  is  often  remarked  that  great  genius  is  es- 
jeutially  lonely  ;  that  he  who  surpasses  other 
men  in  talents  and  in  attainments  can  have  no 
jompanionship  but  with  inferiors,  and  asso- 
jiation  with  inferiors  alone  tends  to  arrogance, 
iogmatism  and  selfishness.  But  here  are  two 
"•oyally-gifted  souls  who  meet  in  the  great 
irena  of  life,  and  instead  of  wasting  their 

fitrength  in  a  useless  tourney,  each  recognizes 
ind  does  loyal  homage  to  the  greatness  of 
he  other. 

Says  Carlyle :  "  Cultivating  different  kinds 
)f  excellence,  they  could  joyfully  admit  each 
)ther's  merits,  connected  by  mutual  services, 
md  by  community  of  literary  interests,  few 
mkindly  feelings  could  have  place  between 
them.  For  a  man  of  high  qualities,  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  meet  companion  ;  painful  and  in- 
iurious  to  want  one.  Solitude  exasperates  or 
laeadens  the  heart,  perverts  or  enervates  the 


facilities;  association  with  inferiors  (alone> 
leads  to  dogmatism  in  thought,  and  self- will 
even  in  the  affections." 

But  the  intimacy  between  these  eminently 
gifted  men  was  the  friendship  of  equals,  while 
the  contrasts  of  their  endowments  must  have 
given  to  it  a  rare  charm.  We  are  told  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  long  visits 
to  each  other's  houses,  and  that  they  fre- 
quently travelled  in  company.  Goethe  was 
minute  and  sedulous  in  his  attention  to  his- 
sensitive  friend,  whom  he  venerated  as  a  good 
man,  aud  for  whose  afflictions  he  felt  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy,  ever  seeking  to  guard  him 
from  annoyances  that  might  have  irritated 
him.  All  this  and  more  is  expressed,  or,  per^ 
haps,  suggested,  by  the  beautiful  statue,  which 
will  tell  the  story  of  a  noble  friendship  in 
ever  during  brass,  through  long  generations. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  grand  tri- 
umphal arches  of  Munich,  which  adorn 
some  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  city.^ 
There  are  no  longer  any  defensive  walls  to 
the  capital  of  Bavaria,  but  the  Isar  Thor  is  a 
noble  gateway,  lately  restored  and  redecor- 
ated, which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a  portal 
of  the  town.  The  principal  scene  pictured 
upon  it  is  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis,  the  Bavarian,  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Ampfing,  while  on  the  side  towers  are 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  nobles  and  towns- 
who  fought  on  his  side. 

Very  different  from  the  antique  Isar  Thor 
is  the  magnificence  of  the  Propylsea,  which  is 
a  white  marble  gateway,  in  imitation  of  that 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  having  Doric 
columns  on  one  side,  and  Ionic  on  the  other. 
It  commemorates  the  Greek  war  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  reign  of  Otho  of  Bavaria,  m 
the  liberated  land.  It  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, and  occupies  the  northwest  side  of  the 
Kiinigs-Platz,  on  which  stand  the  Glyptothek 
and  the  new  Palaca  of  Fine  Arts,  noble  spec- 
imens of  the  architecture  of  the  classic  Greeks 
in  its  three  styles — Corinthian,  Ionic  and 
Doric.  We  spent  the  splendid  sunset  and 
moon-rise  hours  of  Ninth  month  25th  at  this 
beautiful  gateway,  and  leisurely  examined 
the  relief  upon  the  frieze,  which  was  one  of 
the  last  and  greatest  work  of  Ludwig  Sch wan- 
thaler.  Victorious  Hellas  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  on  her  right  hand  and  on  the  left  are 
winged  Victories,  bringing  her  trophies  both 
of  land  and  sea,  while  touching  and  heroic 
incidents  of  desperate  conflict  are  suggested 
by  the  struggling  and  fallen  figures,  farther 
to  the  right  and  left.  On  the  inner  side,  King 
Otho  sits  enthroned  in  the  centre,  and  on 
either  hand  are  triumphant  warriors,  symbolic 
figures  of  Peace,  Religion,  Science  and  Poetry. 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  Kino',  come  tradesmen 
and  agriculturists,  rejoicing  in  their  deliver- 
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ance  from  the  cruel  thraldom  of  the  bigot 
Turk.  As  we  sit  aud  look  upward  at  the 
magnificent  triple  arched  gateway  in  the  soft 
evening  light,  we  realize  the  feelings  of  en- 
thusiasm and  of  high  hope  which  animated  so 
many  generous  spirits  at  the  time  of  the 
Greek  revolt ;  it  being  believed,  that  when 
the  cruel  rule  of  the  Moslem  was  withdrawn, 
these  sons  of  classic  sages  and  heroes  would 
rise  again,  and  their  country  take  an  honor- 
able place  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
€arth.    But,  have  these  hopes  been  realized  ? 

It  must  have  been  with  strange  feelings  of 
disgust  and  disappointment  that  the  King  of 
Bavaria  welcomed  back  the  dethroned  Otho 
on  the  day  after  the  inauguration  of  this  mag- 
nificent monument,  intended  to  glorify  the 
Greeks.  The  great,  round  moon  rises  just  as 
the  sun  sinks  in  the  western  sky,  and  we 
loiter  slowly  homeward  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
which  throws  a  glamour  and  a  mystery  over 
these  counterfeits  of  the  glories  of  ancient 
days.  Did  the  Greek,  I  wonder,  have  fairer 
skies,  a  purer  air,  or  a  more  glorious  arch  of 
blue  for  the  host  of  heaven  than  has  Munich 
to-night  ? 

At  the  northern  terminus  of  Ludwig  Strasse, 
the  beautiful  street  originated  by  Ludwig  I, 
is  the  Siegesthor,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  erected 
by  that  king  in  honor  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Bavarian  army.  The  street  is  fifty  yards 
wide  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
commencing  with  a  lofty  open  temple  called 
Feldherrnhalle,  or  Hall  of  the  Generals,  which 
contains  the  statues  of  Tilly  and  Werde  by 
Schwanthaler.  There  is  military  music  here 
at  the  noon  of  every  day,  and  the  brazen  war- 
riors seem  to  look  down  the  broad  and  hand- 
some street  to  the  Gate  of  Victory,  which 
shows  grandly  on  the  blue  background  of  the 
sky. 

Passing  from  the  Hall  of  the  Generals,  we 
turn  aside  a  few  minutes  into  the  great  Church 
of  the  Theatines,  and  stand  awhile  under  its 
lofty-arched  ceiling  to  wonder  at,  rather  than 
to  admire,  its  profusion  of  stucco  ornamenta- 
tion. It  was  built  in  1661-75,  by  Adelaide, 
wife  of  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  as  a 
thank  -offering  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  was 
the  burial  place  of  all  the  royal  family,  from 
Ferdinand  Maria  to  King  Maximilian  I.  Then 
we  pass  leisurely  down  the  grand  avenue, 
lined  on  either  side  by  palaces  and  noble 
public  edifices,  till  we  stand  just  before  the 
Siegesthor.  This  fine  structure  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine  at 
Rome,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Bavaria  in  a  triumphal  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  lions.  Over  the  Corinthian 
columns,  at  the  sides,  are  figures  ot  Victory, 
and  on  the  walls  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
war-like  deeds,  and  the  different  provinces  of 


the  kingdom.    But,  surely,  a  better  than  mi 
itary  spirit  animates  the  good  people  of 
varia  to-day,  and  long  may  it  be  ere  tht 
are  again  led  forth  to  the  embattled  field 
slay  and  to  be  slain.  S.  R 

Ninth  mo7ith  2*1  th,  1874. 


THE  AUTUMN  OF  LIFE. 

Fiin?  down  the  faded  blossoms  of  the  spring, 
Nor  clasp  the  roses  with  regretful  hand ; 

The  joy  of  summer  is  a  vanished  thing; 
Let  it  depart,  and  learn  to  understand 

The  gladness  of  great  calm — the  autumn  rest^ 

The  Peace — of  human  joys,  the  latest  and  the  best. 

Ah,  I  remember  how  in  early  days 

The  primrose  and  the  wild  flower  grew  beside 
My  tangled  forest  paths,  whose  devious  ways 

Filled  me  with  joys  of  mysteries  untried. 
And  terror  that  was  more  than  half  delight. 
And  sense  of  budding  life,  and  longings  infinite 

And  I  remember  how,  in  Life's  hot  noon, 
Around  my  path  the  lavish  roses  shed 

Color  and  fragrance,  and  the  air  of  Jane 

Breathed  rapture.    Now  those  summer  days 
fled,— 

Days  of  sweet  peril,  when  the  serpent  lay 
Lurking  at  every  turn  of  life's  enchanted  way. 

The  light  of  spring,  the  summer  glow,  are  o'er, 
And  I  rejoice  in  knowing  that  for  me 

The  woodbine  and  the  roses  bloom  no  more, 
The  tender  green  is  gone  from  field  and  tree; 

Brown  barren  sprays  stand  clear  against  the  blu 

And  leaves  fall  fast,  and  let  the  truthful  sunl{ 
through. 

For  me  the  hooded  herbs  of  autumn  grow. 

Square-stemmed  and  sober-tinted  ;  mint  and  sa 

Horehound  and  balm — such  plants  as  healers  knc 
And  the  decline  of  life's  long  pilgrimage 

Is  soft  and  sweet  with  marjoram  and  thyme, 

Bright  with  pure  evening  dew,  not  serpent's  glitt 
ing  slime. 

And  'round  my  path  the  aromatic  air 

Breathes   health   and   perfume,  and   the  tu 
ground 

Is  soft  for  weary  feet,  and  smooth  and  fair. 

With  little  thornless  blossoms  that  abound 
In  safe  dry  places,  where  the  mountain  side 
Lies  to  the  setting  sun,  and  no  ill  beast  can  hide 

What  is  there  to  regret?  Why  should  I  mourn 
To  leave  the  forest  and  the  marsh  behind. 

Or  toward  the  rank  low  meadows  sadly  turn  ? — 
Since  here  another  loveliness  I  find, 

Safer  and  not  less  beautiful — and  blest 

With  glimpses,  faint  and  far,  of  the  long-wished 
rest. 

Is  it  an  evil  to  be  drawing  near 

The  time  when  I  shall  know  as  I  am  known  ? 
Is  it  an  evil  that  the  sky  grows  clear. 

That  sunset  light  upon  my  path  is  thrown, 
That  truth  grows  fairer,  that  temptations  cease, 
And  that  I  see,  afar,  a  path  that  leads  to  peace? 

Is  it  not  joy  to  feel  the  lapsing  years 

Calm  down  one's  spirit?    As,  at  eventide. 

After  a  long  storm  the  fair  horizon  clears. 
The  skies  shine  golden,  and  the  stars  subside 

Stern  outlines  soften  in  the  sunlit  air. 

And  still,  as  dag  declines,  the  restful  earth  grows  fax 
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id  so  I  drop  the  roses  from  my  hand, 
A.nd  let  the  thorn-pricks  heal,  and  take  my  way, 
"e  ti  wn-hill,  across  a  fair  and  peaceful  land, 
Liapt  in  the  golden  realm  of  dying  day,' 
ad  that  the  night  is  near,  and  glad  to  know, 
at,  rough  or  smooth  the  way,  I  have  not  far  to  go 


3port  of  the  Penn  Sewing  School  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Year  ending  Third  month  2Sth, 
1874. 

Our  school  re-opened  on  the  first  Seventh- 
,y  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1873,  with  ninety- 
e  children  (white  and  colored) ;  the  attend- 
Lce  increased  until  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
e  names  were  enrolled.  The  room  for- 
erly  occupied  being  inadequate  to  accom- 
odate all  who  came,  we  were  kindly  granted 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  east  end  of  the 
eating-house,  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on 
e  work  more  satisfactorily. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  about  one 
mdred,  the  conduct  generally  good,  and  the 
^yjfterest  has  never  failed ;  four  hundred  and 
nety-two  articles  have  been  distributed,  and 
th  but  few  exceptions  to  the  children  by 
lom  they  were  made ;  some  not  requiring 
e  clothing,  were  willing  it  should  be  given 
the  more  needy. 

During  the  winter  $31.00  have  been  ex- 
uded for  shoes,  which  were  given  to  the 
ffl/#)st  destitute.  On  the  Seventh-day  before 
aristmas,  and  on  the  closing  day,  an  enter- 
inment  was  given  the  children,  which  was 
j^sillly  enjoyed  and  appreciated ;  the  expense  in 
b  ^th  instances  was  defrayed  by  special  contri- 
itions. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  numbers 
Scattered  Seed "  have  been  furnished 
om  time  to  time ;  these  have  been  highly 
ized. 

Sincerely  thanking  our  friends  for  their 
4nerou3  support,  without  which  our  efforts 
Quid  have  been  unavailing,  we  desire  a  con- 
auation  of  their  interest,  in  the  future,  that 
ti*  >Q  may  more  successfully  carry  out  the  ob- 
ct  in  view. 

Annie  Caley,  President. 
Naomi  Walter,  Assist.  Supt. 
UCY  Smyth,  Secretary. 
NNA  F.  Levick,  Treasurer. 
Tenth  month  Slst,  1874. 

The  Treasurer  reports  cash  received,  includ- 
g  last  year's  balance,  $911.25.  There  were 
U1.49  expended,  leaving  on  hand  a  balance 
"  $99.76. 

EPOBT  OF  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  FOB  THE  SEASON 
ENDING  THIRD  MONTH  2G,  1874. 

Th^  Mothers'  Meetings,  which  were  started 
.St  spring  by  inviting  the  mothers  of  the 
lijt  lildren  attending  the  Penn  Sewing  School 
>  meet  one  afternoon  a  week,  have  been  con- 
nued  with  renewed  interest  the  past  winter. 


We  proposed  to  teach  them  to  cut  out  and 
sew  garments  neatly,  and  while  they  have 
been  thus  engaged  various  readings  have  been 
introduced,  containing  some  useful  moral  les- 
sons, which  we  hoped  would  be  helpful  in 
smoothing  the  rough  places  in  life's  path- 
way. 

We  have  on  the  roll  forty  six  names,  and 
we  feel  that  the  work  has  proved  an  un- 
doubted success.  The  women  (both  colored 
and  white)  have  expressed,  in  many  ways, 
their  gratification  at  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement thus  offered,  and  their  industrious 
working,  good  deportment,  and  willingness 
to  receive  any  suggestion  made,  have  been 
gratifying  to  the  teachers.  That  this  class 
may  not  become  mere  objects  of  charity,  the 
first  garment  has  been  given  to  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  made,  the  subsequent  ones  were 
paid  for  at  half  the  price  of  the  material. 
The  desire  is  to  give  aid,  in  any  direction,  as 
the  need  is  known,  and  moral  teaching  has 
not  been  neglected. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  garments 
have  been  made  and  distributed.  Our  labor 
of  the  winter  was  closed  on  the  26th  of  Fourth 
month,  by  giving  a  little  entertainment  to  the 
women  in  attendance,  and  the  general  good 
feeling  that  prevailed  made  the  occasion  one 
of  particular  interest. 

Believing  that  the  labor  in  this  direction 
has  been  blessed,  we  desire  that  another  win- 
ter may  afford  additional  help,  and  thus  ex- 
tend a  labor  which  we  feel  to  be  so  valuable, 
Annie  Caley,  President. 

Augusta  Tabor,  Vice-Supt. 

EXTRACT. 

Commissioner  Smith's  Annual  Report  was 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  17th  inst.  From  it  we  take  the  following  : 

"  The  statistical  returns  are  more  than  usu- 
ally full  and  accurate.  From  them  will  be 
gathered  unmistakable  evidences  of  advanc- 
ing civilization  among  nearly  all  the  differ- 
tribes  of  Indians,  evinced  by  a  gain  in  all 
material  prosperity,  increased  interest  in  and 
facilities  for  education,  and  a  growing  gen- 
eral disposition  of  good  will  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  no  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Government  has  witnessed  such 
marked  general  movement  toward  the  civili- 
zation of  the  red  men.  For  three  years  the 
appliances  for  civilization  have  been  brought 
to  bear  with  increasing  force  upon  the  In- 
dians of  the  country,  and  the  results  produced 
are  gratifying  and  most  hopeful  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"  At  twenty-one  agencies,  Indians  who  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  made  no  effort 
and  showed  no  inclination  toward  labor  or 
self-support,  or  education  for  their  children. 
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seem  now  to  have  settled  into  an  earnest  pur- 
pose to  adopt  a  civilized  mode  of  life  and 
learn  to  provide  for  themselves." 

The  whole  report  is  replete  with  interesting 
information,  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  difficult 
problem  which  the  Government  is  trying  to 
solve  respecting  the  Indian. 

In  conclusion,  he  reiterates  his  conviction 
of  the  entire  feasibility  of  Indian  civilization, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  its  problem  is  not 
inherent  in  the  race,  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Indian,  great  as  these  obstacles 
are,  as  in  their  anomalous  relation  to  the 
Government,  and  their  surroundings,  affected 
by  the  influences  and  interests  of  white  peo 
pie.  The  main  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Indian's  deepest  need  is  that  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  political  organization 
and  operations,  cannot  well  bestow.  The  first 
help  which  a  man  in  barbarism  requires  is 
not  that  which  can  be  afforded  through  a 
political  party,  but  that  which  is  offered  by 
a  fellow-man,  wiser  than  himself,  coming  per- 
sonally and  extending  a  hand  of  sympathy 
and  truth.  No  amount  of  appropriations  and 
no  Governmental  machinery  can  do  much 
toward  lifting  an  ignorant  and  degraded  peo- 
ple, except  as  it  works  through  the  willing 
hands  of  men  made  strong  and  constant  by 
their  love  for  their  fellow-men. 
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friends'  boarding-house. 
The  Managers  and  Canvassing  Committee  will 
meet  at  Race  street,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Twelfth 
month  4th,  at  7|  o'clock.    The  full  attendance  of 
the  Committee  is  particularly  requested. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


friends'  charity  fuel  association. 
A  stated  meeting  will  be  held  in  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  Room,  on  Seventh-day  evening, 
Twelfth  month  5th,  at  8  o'clock.    The  annual  sum- 
mary will  be  read,  the  collection  lists  revised,  etc. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  meetings. 

11th  mo.  29th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

12th  mo.    6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

"  "  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Newtown,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


Literature  Committee  of  Philadelphia  First-day 
School  Association,  will  meet  at  Friends'  Book 
Store,  706  Arch  Street,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon 
next,  Twelfth  month  4th,  at  two  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Friends  will  meet  on 
Sixth-day  evening.  Twelfth  month  4th,  at  8  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street.  Nomination  of  ofl&cers.  General 
attendance  desirable.     Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 


friends'  social    LYCEUM.  ! 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  of  Elevei 
month,  the  attendance  (for  the  first  meeting) 
much  more  encouraging  than  in  previous  yet 
There  was  a  lively  discussion  of  plans  for  the  ij 
provement  of  the  organization,  and  there  be 
much  interest  manifested,  a  committee  was  \ 
pointed  to  digest  the  changes  proposed  and  rep 
to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening, 
3d  of  Twelfth  month,  at  8  o'clocJi,  in  the  Libr 
Room  at  Race  Street,  to  which  all  who  in.lim 
participate  actively  in  the  proceedings  of  the  . 
ceum  are  particularly  invited,  whether  they 
members  or  affiliated  with  Friends. 

Wm.  B.  Webb,  President.  i 
Anna  B.  Carrall,  Secretary 


ITEMIS  . 


Kwong-Ki-Chin,  one  of  the  commissioners 
pointed  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  superint 
the  education  of  Chinese  youths  in  this  country 
recently  placed  thirty  young  Chinamen  in  Harv 
College,  and  is  now  making  a  tour  of  the  conn, 

Additional  advices  from  Macao  and  Hong  K 
report  that  the  typhoon  and  tidal  wave  as  rrj 
than  confirming  previous  reports.  It  is  es.ima 
that  a  total  of  20,000  lives  were  lost. 

At  Macoa  the  typhoon  was  of  the  most  ten 
character.  The  tidal  wave  broke  on  the  shore  ^ 
awful  violence,  sweeping  everything  before  it. 

Macao  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  mis<;ry  thus  I 
tailed  upon  hundreds  of  its  residents  is  feaij 
while  the  loss  of  life  is  enormous.  It  is  compr 
that  over  10,000  lives  were  lost  in  Macao  ahi 
Four  days  after,  the  effluvia  arising  from  thousa 
of  decomposing  bodies  were  so  great  that  the 
diers  revolted  and  refused  to  bury  any  more  bod 

The  governor,  fearing  that  the  plague  would 
low  if  the  bodies  were  not  disposed  of,  orde 
them  burned.  Four  thousand  bodies  were  crema 
the  troops  first  covering  the  corpses  with  tar 
then  setting  the  heaps  on  fire.  The  loss  of 
around  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  will 
ceed  4,000.  A  large  number  of  Europeans 
among  the  killed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  :\ 
writes  :  "  We  have  had  two  years  of  droughi 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  almost  an  entire  fai- 
of  the   crops.    This  section  of  Kansas  is  in  S 
most  needy  condition  it  has  ever  known.    Last , 
the  dry  weather  left  us  short  of  any  crop ; 
there  was  some  old  grain  left  from  the  year  bei  j 
Now  even  that  is  consumed.    Last  winter  in: 
city  of  Lawrence  an  average  of  three  thouil 
hides  were  sold  a  week,  taken  from  cattle  w 
had   all   died  of  starvation.     This   year  af 
will  be' a  great  deal  worse,  as  we  have  hade' 
than  three  months  of  continuously  dry  weat 
The  chintz  bugs  were  never  so  bad  as  this  year,  ! 
the  grasshoppers  came  just  as  the  corn  was 
and  left  only  the  bare  stalks  standing.  They 
stroyed.the  fruit,  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  . 
the  vegetation,  until  the  people  are  actually  starv    ; . 
All  who  can  mortgage  their  property  for  enough    r - 
leaving,  but  many  have  neither  means  nor  m( 
to  help  themselves.  i;- 

"  Cannot  something  be  done  by  the  generous  I-, 
pie  of  the  East  in  our  behalf?    It  is  not  a  ques  i.. 
of  a  little   suffering,  but  of  actual  starvation  ;  . 
huLdreds — perhaps  thousands — of  people.  J! 
of  these  have  handsome  farms  and  good  houses 
they  are  utterly  worthless  in  this  hour  of  distn 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;    let  her  not  go  J    KEEP  HERJ    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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EVANGELICAL  MYSTICISM. 

The  Christian  World  (an  English  paper), 
an  article  with  this  title,  describes  a  series 
meetings,  extending  over  eight  or  ten  con- 
3Utive  days,  which  have  lately  been  held  at 
sford,  under  the  direction  of  R.  P.  and  H. 

Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 
Our  object  in  noticing  the  article  is  not  to 
ndemn  the  mode  of  arousing  the  religious 
dings  which  were  resorted  to  on  these  occa- 
ms,  nor  even  to  call  in  question  that  perma- 
nt  good  may  result  therefrom  to  individuals ; 
t  a  portion  of  the  article  contains  so  much 
lolesome  practical  truth,  that  at  this  time 
^en,  we  fear,  there  is  a  tendency  to  substi- 
te  ritual  for  every-day  righteousness,  it 
Bmed  peculiarly  appropriate. — Eds. 

*  *  -H-  -X-  *  * 

The  object  of  these  meetings  is  stated  to  be  the 
ifM  amotion  of  Scriptural  holiness.  With  such  an 
ect  we  hope  we  have  a  genuine  and  hearty  sym- 
thy;  and  we  share  the  general  belief  of  Christians 
it  meetings  for  worship,  exhortation,  conversation, 
i  the  study  of  Scripture,  may  greatly  help  to  secure 
i  end  proposed.  We  have,  however,  a  very  strong 
iviciion  tbatsu'ih  meetings,  unwisely  planned,  may 
untold  mischief ;  they  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
it  wholesome,  every-day,  practical  consecration 
God  which  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
urch  in  this  and  every  other  age ;  they  may  sub- 
lute  for  such  consecration  a  mystic  rapture  which 
18  unlike  a  healthy  religious  experience  as  the 
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clutchings  of  a  fever-stricken  patient  are  unlike  the 
strong  grasp  of  a  vigorous  man.  The  fear  of  being 
taunted  with  lack  of  spiritual  sympathies  and  per^ 
ceptions  will  not  prevent  our  noting  this  peril  when- 
ever occasion  may  require.  It  is,  however,  with 
sincere  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  as 
we  certainly  do,  to  point  out  some  indications  of  its 
presence  in  these  recent  meetings  at  Oxford.  We 
have,  indeed,  seen  no  extended  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  circulars  issued  by  Mr.  Smith, 
before  and  during  the  meetings,  form  a  sufficient 
basis  for  these  remarks.  They  contain,  we  seriously 
believe,  the  seeds  of  some  very  injurious  error,  and 
the  recognition  of  certain  principles  and  rules  of 
procedure  which  we  cannot  but  regard  with  aston- 
ishment and  sadness. 

"  There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  tinge  of  superstition 
over  the  whole  scheme.  The  circular  of  invitation 
states  that  there  is  prevalent  among  Christians  gen- 
erally a  deep  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  their 
spiritual  state,  and  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
truths  they  believe  ought  to  '  exercise  a  power  over 
their  hearts  and  lives  altogether  beyond  anything 
they  have  as  yet  experienced.'  In  America,  it  ap- 
pears, it  has  been  the  custom  of  many  Christian 
people  to  meet  from  year  to  year  for  many  days  at 
a  time  in  order  to  '  wait  upon  God  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  entire  self-surrender  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  a  full  trust  in  Him  for  the  heart  and 
power  to  serve  Him.'  The  circular  goes  on  to  say  : 
'  Removed  from  the  bustle  of  their  ordinary  lives  for 
several  consecutive  days,  Christians,  thus  waiting 
on  the  Lord,  have  gained  a  rest  of  soul,  in  the  har- 
mony of  their  wills  with  the  holy  will  of  God,  in 
which  His  searching  Word  and  His  still  small  voice 
could  be  heard  by  their  listening  hearts.  They  have 
realized  more  than  ever  before,  what  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit.'  In  this  paragraph,  of  course,  we 
discern  a  certain  amount  of  truth  ;  but  the  truth 
appears  to  be  as  much  mixed  up  with  false  ideas  of 
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life  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  *  the  Re- 
treat.' Is  it,  indeed,  true  that  in  such  prolonged 
periods  of  absolute  separation  from  the  common 
duties  of  life,  we  are  likely  to  realize  most  truly 
what  it  is  to  be  '  filled  with  the  Spirit'  ?  We  aflBrm 
that  it  is  not,  and  that  in  probably  the  majority  of 
cases  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  almost  certain  to  in- 
duce and  to  foster  the  most  dangerous  habit  of 
estimating  our  religious  attainments  chiefly  by  the 
state  of  our  '  feelings.'  We  know  well  that  of  most 
of  us  it  may  be  said,  '  The  world  is  too  much  with 
us.'  But  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  be  found  in 
securing  altogether  artificial  periods  of  cessation 
from  earthly  care,  but  in  learning  daily  to  *  cast  all 
our  care  upon  Him  who  careth  for  us  not  in  giving 
up  our  work  altogether,  but  in  doing  whatsoever 
we  do  '  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.'  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  realize  'rest  of  soul'  when  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  submit  ourselves  to  spiritual 
influences  and  congenial  society.  The  problem  is, 
how  to  be  at  rest  amidst  the  toil  and  struggle  of  a 
'  troublesome  world.'  We  can  all  imagine  that  we 
have  attained  to  the  '  harmony  of  our  wills  with  the 
holy  will  of  God,'  when  no  circumstances  occur  in 
which  our  will  is  seriously  tested.  We  want  to 
realize  that  harmony  when  the  influences  around  us 
strive  hard  to  set  one  against  the  other.  It  is  well 
to  hear  the  still  small  voice  in  moments  of  actual 
devotion;  but  it  is  needful  also  to  hear  it  in  this 
noisy,  clattering  life.  If  we  want  a  plant  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  we  do  not  think 
of  giving  it  an  occasional  month  in  the  hot-house. 
And  in  much  so-called  '  religious'  thinking  about 
our  common  life,  there  is  a  hot-house  temperature 
tending  to  unfit  men  for  the  stern  blasts  to  which 
every  day  of  faithful  attention  to  duty  is  likely  to 
expose  the  soul.  We  contend  that  the  best  way  of 
teaching  ordinary  people  to  advance  their  spiritual 
welfare  is  not  to  set  them  sighing  after  prolonged 
periods  ot  '  retreat,'  such  as  only  can  be  commanded 
by  persons  of  comparative  wealth  and  leisure,  but 
to  urge  them  to  a  more  faithful  use  of  such  daily 
opportunities  of  study  and  devotion  as  everybody 
has  at  command,  and  to  cultivate,  amidst  daily  dis- 
tractions and  cares,  the  habit  of  remembering  God. 

"  That  these  meetings  at  Oxford  were  not  of  a 
kind  likely  to  inculcate  this  important  lesson  suc- 
cessfully, we  further  infer  from  the  circulars  before 
us.  la  one  of  them  we  read:  '  We  earnestly  advise 
those  who  attend  this  meeting  to  remain,  at  any 
practicable  sacrifice,  the  whole  Pentecostal  period 
of  ten  days.'  To  us,  we  confess,  this  advice  is  a 
mystery.  Under  extraordinary  circumstances,  of 
the  most  sacred  and  awful  character,  we  know  that 
the  first  disciples  were  kept  waiting  for  ten  days  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  to  assume  that  there  is,  therefore, 
some  special  virtue  in  that  period,  or  to  venture 
upon  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  merely  external 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  appears  to  us  not 
only  exceedingly  bad  taste,  but  superstitious  and 
presumptuous  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  list  of 
practical  rules  of  conduct  was  issued  to  those 
who  attended  the  services.  These  rules  contain 
some  sound  maxims,  which  it  would  no  doubt  be 
well  to  remember  and  act  upon  at  all  times.  For 
example :  '  Heartily  renounce  all  known  evils,  and 
even  doubtful  things,  "  not  of  faith."  '  is  a  rule  of 
action  which  ought  scarcely  to  need  enunciating 
among  the  special  '  suggestions'  offered  to  people 
coming  long  distances  in  order  to  attend  meetings 
for  '  the  promotion  of  Scriptural  holiness.'  And 
the  suggestion,  '  Eat  moderately,  dress  simply,  retire 
to  test  early,'  is  eminently* suitable  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct for  well-conducted  people  every  day  in  the 
year.    But  we  pause  when  we  read,  after  an  exhor- 


tation to  '  come  in  a  receptive  spirit,'  the  word 
'  God  speaks  by  His  Word,  be  willing  to  lay  aside  ( 
preconceived  opinions.^  To  this  demand,  with  respe 
to  our  opinions,  we  cannot  help  at  once  replying 
(1)  That  it  is  impossible;  (2)  that,  if  possible, 
would  be  highly  undesirable  ;  (3)  that  God  nowhe 
requires  it.  To  us  it  sounds  very  much  more  11 
a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  authority  of  human  opini* 
of  a  certain  school,  than  a  demand  for  subjectii 
to  the  Divine  teaching.  Another  rule  is,  '  Lay  asii 
for  the  time  all  reading  except  the  Bible.'  To  whir  h 
we  feel  inclined  to  answer — Such  enforced  abstinen 
from  usual  habits  seem  to  us  to  have  about  as  mui 
spiritual  significance  as  the  command  to  eat  no  flei 
on  Fridays,  and  to  raise  an  altogether  false  issue 
to  the  general  effect  of  ordinary  books  and  new 
papers  when  read  by  a  good  man.  Our  impressic 
is  that  such  reading  will  not  only  not  interfere  wit  jfj 
but  greatly  help  and  supplement,  the  reading  oft 
Bible.  The  last  rule  is  in  the  following  word 
'  Let  your  first  waking  act  each  morning  be  to  r 
mind  yourself — 1.  That  your  every  sin  is  wash 
away  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  2.  That  you  a 
wholly  His  by  purchase  and  by  deliberate  self-SB 
render.  3.  That  thus  there  is  now  no  cloud  n 
even  shadow  between  your  soul  and  God.  4.  Th 
the  Lord  assumes  the  hourly  keeping  of  the  life  ai 
walk  thus  committed  to  Him.  Let  this  morning  a 
be  the  continuing  attitude  of  the  soul  all  day. 
interrupted  by  momentary  failure,  let  instant  co 
fession  restore  full  communion.' 

"  What  can  we  say  of  such  a  representation  of  t 
mode  in  which  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  consecr 
tion  is  to  be  obtained  and  preserved  ?  Of  coun 
there  is  an  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  dire  k 
tions  given  which  brings  them  into  harmony  wi 
the  principles  which  should  guide  a  soundly  reli 
ious  mind;  but  the  last  sentence  gives  emphatical 
the  real  tone  of  the  rest :  '  If  interrupted  by  mome 
tary  failure,  let  instant  confession  restore  full  coi 
munion.'  What  is  tlfe  momentary  failure  allud 
to  ?  Does  not  the  context  appear  to  show  that  it 
a  momentary  suspension  of  thought  in  a  particul 
direction,  which,  however  good,  is  certainly  not  t 
only  direction  in  which  thought  may  be  legitimat( 
and  profitably  employed?  And  what  is 'the  f 
communion'  which  is  to  be  restored  by  '  insta: 
confession  ?  We  refrain  from  any  attempt  at 
exact  explanation  of  these  terms.    They  appear  f 


tendency  is  to  cherish  a  morbid  and  most  disastro;^ 
habit  of  introspection,  a  way  of  watching,  a' 
weighing,  and  estimating  conditions  of  feeling  a 
spiritual  symptoms,  entirely  opposed  to  wholeson 
vigorous,  Christian  living.    We  doubt  not  the  hi 
excellence  of  many  of  those  who  find  delight 
meetings  of  this  kind;  we  question  not  their  eai 
estness,  sincerity  and  zeal.    We  recognize  the  p<i|pit 
sibility  of  their  usefulness  in  some  instances,  a 
in  some  degree ;  but  we  reject  their  general  assun 
tion  of  a  mission  to  set  the  Church  at  large  up 
the  right  track  by  efi'orts  of  this  kind.    We  belit 
their  teachings  are  calculated  to  bewilder  ma 
earnest  spirits,  to  mislead  many  self-confident  on 
and  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  c  : 
friends  recently  assembled  at  Oxford  were  going  1 
right  way  to  interrupt  and  to  destroy  some  of  the  b 
and  healthiest  developments  of  the  Christian  li 
We  protest  against  whatever  is  likely  to  turn  i 
Christian  Church  into  a  collection  of  spiritual  ya 
tudinarians,  who  shall  make  it  their  main  busin 
to  watch  their  own  symptoms.     We  live  m 
healthily,  not  when  we  are  continually  putting  (M" 
hand  upon  our  pulse  or  having  the  stethoscope 
plied  to  our  breast,  but  when  our  fitness]  for 
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jccessarj  exertion  prevents  our  raising  the  question 
bout  our  hearts  or  lungs  at  all." 


INUTE  OF  EXERCISES  OF  BALTIMORE  YEAR- 
LY MEETING  OF  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

A  feeling  of  deep  solemnity  and  of  thank- 
alness  fills  our  hearts  as  we  attempt  to  re- 
iew  the  proceedings  of  our  Annual  Assem- 
ly,  now  drawing  to  a  close.  A  feast  of  good 
bings  has  been  spread  before  us,  and  all  have 
icen  invited  to  partake  of  that  which  nour- 
3hes  to  eteraal  life. 

All  the  business  has  been  conducted  in 
christian  harmony ;  and  the  words  spoken 
ear  the  opening  of  the  Meeting,  "  How  good- 
are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles, 
Israel !"  seem  to  have  left  impressions  of 
leace  and  safety  throughout.  After  hearing 
he  Minutes  of  our  dear  visiting  Friends,  it 
ras  said  by  one  who  spoke  in  the  Truth,  that 
liere  would  be  a  place  found  for  every  con- 
ern  that  was  brought  there.  "No  matter 
ow  small  the  service  required,  be  faithful, 
t  was  by  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  sim- 
'  %\e  requirements  of  Jesus,  that  the  few  loaves 
nd  fishes  were  made  to  afford  nourishment 
)  the  multitude."  The  epistolary  greetings 
hich  we  have  received  from  the  Yearly 
leetings  with  which  we  correspond,  bringing 
s  intelligence  of  the  labors  and  exercises 
hich  have  claimed  the  attention  of  our  sisters 
1  their  assemblies,  have  been  truly  refresh- 
i  cjig  to  us ;  giving  evidence  as  they  do  of  a 
ontinued  effort  on  their  part  to  support  our 
herished  principles,  and  to  draw  us  from  an 
iitward  formal  religion  to  that  Fountain  of 
fe  and  truth,  from  which  alone  the  thirsting 
four  souls  can  be  fully  satisfied.  Though 
o3t|^me  of  the  answers  to  the  Queries  were  con- 
fessions of  weakness,  yet  others  were  truly  en- 
s)uraging.  Many  exercises  were  expressed 
oncerning  the  more  faithful  attendance  of 
leetings.  The  neglect  of  this  was  spoken  of 
\i  the  cause  of  lukewarmness  and  scattering, 
he  going,  day  after  day,  for  years  to  a  small 
y  [id-week  Meeting,  was  alluded  to  by  one  as 
jeming  to  be  no  more  than  the  opening  and 
iutting  of  a  door ;  but  now,  she  found  the 
me  thus  spent  had  been  like  "  bread  cast 
pon  the  waters after  many  days  it  had  re- 
irned  in  blessings. 

Some  of  the  dear  young  sisters  added  their 
lemn  testimonies  to  those  of  the  mothers  in 
rij,  irael,  bearing  witness  to  the  preciousness  of 
lese  seasons  of  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
°*  ihen  they  had  known  in  their  own  experi- 
ace  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  "  They 
^lat  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
length     for  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the 
hurch,  still  continues  to  meet  with  His  chil- 
•en ;  and  where  the  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ed  in  His  name,  there  is  He  in  the  midst  of 


them.  The  young  have  been  tenderly  en- 
treated to  close  in  with  the  intimations  of  duty 
made  upon  their  minds  by  the  inshining  of 
the  light  of  Truth,  and  to  press  forward  as 
standard-bearers  in  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Though  many  difliculties  may  have  to  be  en- 
countered, the  assurance  has  been  given  that 
the  reward  will  be  equal  to  the  labor  per- 
formed. These  have  been  addressed  with  the 
tender  entreaty,  "  Put  away  thy  ornaments, 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  with  thee  ":  for 
the  gay  attire,  the  outward  adorning  of  some 
of  these,  is  obscuring  the  sweet  spirit  hidden 
within.  The  kernel  is  sound  and  good,  but 
the  shell  that  covers  it  must  be  taken  away, 
before  we  can  judge  fully  of  its  excellence. 
Mothers  have  been  encouraged  not  to  give  out 
or  grow  weary  in  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
portant cares  and  duties.  Our  attention  has 
been  specially  called  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
and  many  hearts  were  touched  by  the  rela- 
tion of  an  incident  in  connection  with  this. 
And  perhaps  some  discouraged,  isolated  sister, 
who  could  not  mingle  with  us,  may  be  strength- 
ened by  it.  A  watchful  mother  said  that  on 
a  Meeting  morning  she  found  her  children 
unruly  beyond  her  control,  and  thought  it 
would  not  be  right  for  her  to  leave  them 
under  the  circumstances.  At  length  the  feel- 
ing came  that  she  would  sit  in  silence  with 
them.  A  sweet  covering  of  the  Father's  love 
soon  excl  uded  everything  else,  and  she  found 
herself  at  liberty  to  go  to  Meeting.  On  enter- 
ing, she  prayed  that  a  faithful  minister  whom 
she  found  there,  might  be  enabled,  by  Divine 
assistance,  to  point  out  the  way  for  her.  After 
a  time  of  waiting,  she  rose  and  told  of  her 
close  exercise  and  sympathy  with  a  tried 
mother,  who  had  recently  taken  her  little 
ones  in  silent  prayer  to  their  loving  Father  ; 
and  encouraged  her  ever  to  seek  that  unfail- 
ing Source  of  strength  and  wisdom.  We  have 
had  precious  exhortations  from  the  mothers 
not  to  allow  our  love  to  grow  cold,  and  our 
interests  in  Society  to  flag,  but  to  keep  up 
that  life  and  feeling  which  are  necessary  to 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  us. 

Those  who  have  just  come  forth  in  the 
ministry,  have  been  tenderly  addressed  in  the 
language  of  encouragement  and  affectionate 
counsel ;  that  they  keep  close  to  their  Guide, 
and  mind  the  stepping-stones,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  all  the  wiles  and  snares  of  the 
enemy.  Only  as  they  abide  in  Christ,  the 
true  Vine,  can  they  become  branches,  bear- 
ing fruit  to  His  honor  and  glory.  The  duty 
of  patiently  abiding  the  Lord's  time,  has  been 
impressed  upon  our  minds ;  the  exhortation 
having  been  reiterated,  that  we  sow  the  good 
seed  in  faith,  patiently  waiting  for  the  har- 
vest ;  that  we  should  not  seek  to  hasten  un- 
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duly  the  growth  of  the  tender  plant,  but 
allow  it  to  take  root  downward,  and  deepen 
in  the  earth,  ere  it  shoots  upward  ;  so  that, 
being  thus  deeply-rooted,  it  may  be  able  to 
withstand  the  storms  and  the  frosts  of  the 
wintry  season,  as  well  as  the  summer's  con- 
suming drought ;  and,  in  due  time,  nourished 
by  the  dews  of  lieayen,  and  the  sun's  vivify- 
ing beams,  ii  may  bud  and  blossom,  and  per- 
fect the  fruit  a  rich  harvest  to  be  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner.  We  were  feelingly 
reminded,  by  a  messenger  from  abroad,  that 
this  is  no  time  for  Friends  to  sit  with  folded 
hands,  while  our  statute-books  are  stained 
with  the  Death  Penalty,  or  while  intemper- 
ance is  desolating  the  land.  Women  can  do 
much  towards  mitigating,  or  even  removing, 
those  evils  ;  but  she  must  work  with  the  love 
that  casts  out  fear.  She  must  train  the  infant 
mind  from  its  earliest  perceptions  of  truth,  to 
love  its  Creator  above  all  things,  and  its 
neighbor  as  itself.  She  must  ever  bring  her 
cause  before  the  Lord,  and  let  each  day  be 
her  day  of  judgment.  "  If  ye  abide  in  Me, 
and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you." 

With  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  to 
the  loving  Father,  for  the  feast  permitted  to 
us,  we  adjourn,  to  meet  next  yes  at  the 
usual  time,  if  so  permitted. 

Mary  L.  Roberts,  Clerk. 


PRIESTLEY  S   DISCOVERY  OF    OXYGEN  GAB, 


HOW  TO  ADMONISH. 

We  must  consult  the  gentlest  manner  and 
softest  seasons  of  address  ;  our  advice  must 
not  fall,  like  a  violent  storm,  bearing  down 
and  making  those  to  droop  whom  it  is  meant 
to  cherish  and  refresh.  It  must  descend  as 
the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb,  or  like  the 
melting  flakes  of  snow ;  the  softer  it  falls,  the 
longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks 
into  the  mind.  If  there  are  few  who  have 
the  humility  to  receive  advice  as  they  ought, 
it  is  often  because  there  are  so  few  who  have 
the  discretion  to  convey  it  in  a  proper  vehicle, 
and  to  qualify  the  harshness  and  bitterness  of 
reproof,  against  which  nature  is  apt  to  revolt, 
by  an  artful  mixture  of  sweetening  and 
agreeable  ingredients.  To  probe  the  wound 
to  the  bottom,  with  all  the  boldness  and  reso- 
lution of  a  good  spiritual  surgeon,  and  yet 
with  all  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  a  friend, 
requires  a  very  dexterous  and  masterly  hand. 
An  affable  deportment,  and  a  complacency  of 
behavior,  will  disarm  the  most  obstinate. 
Whereas,  if,  instead  of  calmly  pointing  out 
their  mistake,  we  break  out  into  unseemly 
sallies  of  passion,  we  cease  to  have  any  in- 
fluence.— W.  C.  Ad. 


One  always  has  time 
apply  it  well. —  Ooethe. 


enough,  if  one  will 


BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER.  M.D.  LL.  D. 

(Concluded  from  page  631.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  have 
gathered  how  important  is  the  part  which 
oxygen  plays  in  the  scheme  of  Nature.  To 
it  is  committed  the  duty  of  destroying  all 
animal  races,  and  transferring  the  parts  of 
which  their  bodies  are  composed  to  plants,' 
It  begins  to  discharge  this  function  the  mO' 
ment  we  begin  to  breathe,  pervading  each 
instant  every  part  of  our  bodies,  bringing  on 
interstitial  death,  and  the  continuous  removal 
of  particle  after  particle  which  it  carries* 
away.    For  there  is  an  incessant  change  in 
the  substance  of  all  living  structures ;  that 
which  we  are  to-day  differs  from  that  of  yeS' 
terday  and  to-morrow,  and  this  untiring 
agent  is  all  the  time  at  work,  assaulting  and 
undermining,  nor  stopping  its  action  with* 
our  dissolution,  but  going  with  us  into  the 
tomb,  until  it  has  restored  every  particle 
back  to  the  air.    Death  is  not,  as  the  populan 
superstition  says,  a  phantom  skeleton,  nor^ 
as  the  Asiatics  think,  a  turbaned  horseman^y 
who  pays  his  sudden  and  unwelcome  visits,;  * 
He  is  this  invisible  principle  in  the  air  which  |- 
surrounds  us,  and  which  is  in  the  very  breath;' 
we  respire.  J" 
If  thus  the  duration  of  individuals  and  | 
races  is  determined  by  the  two  great  systemtf 
of  forces  which  have  been  combined  into  a'  ^ 
self-acting  contrivance,  it  surely  is  one  of  the'  ^ 
most  interesting  inquiries  in  which  we  cm 
engage,  to  find  in  what  way  so  extraordinary  s'  ^ 
combination  has  been   established.     Fronw  ^ 
those  remote  periods  to  which  we  are  able  to  jf* 
trace  the  history  of  the  earth,  has  the  same  J' 
kind  of  agency  prevailed,  or  have  other  lawsfl*|' 
and  other  self-acting  contrivances  been 
sorted  to  in  other  times  ?    You  see  I  her 
assume  the  doctrine  of  the  geological 
tiquity  of  the  earth  without  any  kind  of  h 
tation.    During  two  centuries  its  spherica, 
form  was  bitterly  denied  by  many  very  go^ 
and  well-meaning  men.    But  the  truth 
last  prevailed.    And  during  the  last  fi: 
years  its  age  has  in  a  similar  way,  and  o] 
similar  principles,  been  contested.    But  th; 
like  the  former,  is  now  a  settled  question 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  any  long© 
open  to  debate.    He  who  thinks  the  earth  i 
only  a  few  thousand  years  old,  simply  know 
nothing  about  the  matter.    He  who  denie 
its   antiquity  will  also  probably  deny  it 
figure. 

I  proceed,  then,  rapidly  with  the  inquk; 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  would  premiS' 
that  there  is  no  fact  better  established  in  al 
the  range  of  physical  science  than  that  o 
Priestley's,  heretofore  mentioned,  that  plant 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  atmosphere. 
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further  call  to  mind  the  indubitable  fact  that 
all  coal,  whether  bituminous  or  anthracite,  is 
of  vegetable  origin ;  that  all  the  great  deposits 
of  these  carbonaceous  materials,  occurring  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent,  and  of  unknown  thickness,  are  vege- 
table  matters  once  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  sunlight,  and  existing  as  luxuriant 
forest  growths — forests  that  in  succession 
were  entombed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
There  was  then  most  assuredly  a  time  when 


all  this  carbon  existed  as  carbonic-acid  gas 
in  the  air,  giving  rise  to  an  atmosphere  in 
which,  as  we  •  know,  animal  life  could  not 
exist.    But  the  sun  had  charge  of  the  matter, 

fnd  as  centuries  rolled  by  he  was  extracting 
bat  poisonous  gas  from  the  atmosphere, 
effecting  its  decomposition,  as  he  did  for 
Priestley,  bringing  forth  from  it  vital  air, 
oxygen  gas,  and  getting  things  ready  for  the 
s|,ppearance  and  continuance  of  animal  life. 

I  therefore  regard,  in  a  philosophical  point 
jf  view,  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the  coal 
|,jAa;6  the  great  event  in  the  earth's  history. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  details  of 
hese  things  will  recognize  it  as  the  epoch 
swhich  parts  off  a  blank  solitude  on  one  side, 
3roken  by  the  rude  beginnings  of  low  animal 
ife,  from  that  later  period,  on  the  other, 
which  is  adorned  by  all  the  beautiful  con- 
arivances  of  animated  Nature,  and  crowned 
y  the  presence  of  man.  The  laws  of  Nature 
lave  ever  from  the  beginning  been  such  as 
^hey  are  now.  We  are  fully  able  to  trace  the 
jjijlear  relationship  between  the  condition  of 
iving  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
,he  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  what 
J,  lihemistry  says  ought  to  have  taken  place  in 
jjj  luccessive  centuries,  geology  tells  us  actually 
iccurred.  Understanding  the  changing  con- 
lition  of  things  as  respects  the  air,  we  could 
predict  the  corresponding  changes  in  ani- 
nated  Nature,  and  the  evidence  that  we  are 
dght  is  engraved  on  the  rocks  and  stamped 


m  the  ocean, 


M  So,  therefore,  we  see  that  that  relation 
vhich  now  exists  between  animals  and  plants, 
kUd  the  atmosphere,  is  an  affair  that  has 
prung  out  of  a  prior  order  of  things — that 
here  was  a  time  when  the  constitution  of  the 
ir  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  support  of  ani- 
al  life;  that  a  purification  took  place 
hrough  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
md  the  deposit  of  coal  marks  out  the  great 
poch  when  life  of  a  high  order,  among  air- 
breathing  animals,  became  a  possibility.  And 
9  it  not  interesting  to  remark  how  gradually, 
rom  a  totally  different  order  of  things,  have 
prung  those  great  laws  which  determine  not 
nly  the  fixity  of  the  constitution  of  the  air, 
>ut  also  the  duration  of  species  and  individ- 


uals ;  that  automatic,  self  acting  machine,  in 
which  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  the  op- 
posing forces  ? 

In  thus  sketching  out  the  course  of  events 
as  we  now  know  them  to  have  taken  place  in 
those  ancient  times,  and  in  explaining  how 
one  system  of  laws  has  spontaneously  been 
developed  out  of  another,  we  cannot  avoid 
making  a  comparison  between  the  feeble  con- 
trivances of  men  and  the  means  resorted  to 
for  the  conservation  of  the  world.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  back  with  admiration  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  great  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  republic,  and  established 
a  constitution  for  it ;  but  what  would  our  ad- 
miration be  if  it  had  been  possible  for  them 
to  have  enacted  one  single  law  of  such  sim- 
plicity and  comprehensiveness,  that  every 
other  law,  by  any  possibility  required  in  all 
the  contingencies  of  a  thousand  years,  should 
have  spontaneously  sprung  out  of  it  ?  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  them,  by  one  legisla- 
tive act,  to  have  completed  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion  all  legislation  ?  The  good  and 
evil  which  we  constantly  see  arising  in  our 
political  assemblies,  what  are  they  but  com- 
mentaries on  the  want  of  wisdom  and  want  of 
power  of  man  ?  But  what  is  not  possible  to 
man  is  possible  to  God  ;  and  I  think  it  will 
always  elicit  from  a  reflecting  mind  a  tribute 
of  veneration,  to  know  that  this  great  and  in- 
tricate machine  of  the  universe,  with  all  the 
millions  of  beings,  living  and  inanimate,  that 
compose  it,  with  all  their  affections,  attributes 
and  relations,  are  sustained  and  governed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  and  unvarying  inten- 
tion of  their  changeless  Author;  that  from 
the  beginning  of  things,  as  respects  its  phy- 
sical condition,  there  never  has  arisen  occa- 
sion for  retouching  a  work  perfect  in  itself 
from  the  first.  I  am  not  among  those  who 
regard  this  system  of  acting  through  ancient 
and  self-imposed  law  as  in  any  wise  deroga- 
tory to  the  Great  First  Cause.  I  appeal  to 
the  common  decision  of  mankind,  whose  ad- 
miration of  any  human  contrivance  or  ma- 
chine is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  machine 
is  self  acting,  performing  its  effects  with  rigor- 
ous precision,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  constructed ;  but  less,  if 
the  engineer  has,  from  time  to  time,  to  inter- 
fere, in  order  to  insure  its  successful  action. 
I  recall  that  well-known  maxim  of  the  law, 
"  §m  faeit  per  alium  facit  per  se" — whoso 
acts  through  another,  acts  himself.  It  makes 
no  difference  in  my  estimation,  in  this  respect, 
whether  the  Architect  of  the  universe  Him- 
self directly  interposed,  and  compelled  such  a 
constitution  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  as  was 
conducive  to  the  ends  He  had  in  view,  or 
whether,  under  the  laws  He  had  imposed  on 
on  it,  the  obedient  sun  proceeded  to  discharge 
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that  task,  and  put  forth  his  rays  with  un- 
wonted effulgence,  bringing  on  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  vegetable  life,  a  great 
depuration  of  the  atmosphere,  the  burial  of 
enormous  quantities  of  carbon  in  the  ground, 
and  the  gradual  assumption  by  the  air  of  that 
condition  suited  to  the  support  of  a  high  or- 
ganization, and  of  the  life  of  man.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  us  all — each  of  the 
celestial  phenomena  we  witness,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  stars,  the  return  of  comets,  the 
occurrence  of  eclipses,  each  of  the  changes 
that  happen  on  earth,  the  flux  of  the  tides, 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  the  bud- 
ding of  trees  and  unfolding  of  flowers,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires— do  they  not  all  take 
place,  not  through  present  and  incessant  in- 
terventions, but  in  obedience  to  ancient  law  ? 
I  recall  what  we  all  witness  as  respects  the 
social  condition  of  man,  that,  according  as 
he  advances  in  intellect,  he  lives  under  self- 
imposed  rules,  and  that  his  reverence  for  law 
is  ihe  measure  of  his  civilization ;  that  it  is 
the  pride  of  that  civilization  to  put  in  the 
place  of  an  autocrat,  dispensing  instant  re- 
wards and  punishments  with  his  own  hands, 
the  ideal  majesty  of  the  law,  which  deals  out 
inflexible  justice  to  the  good  and  evil,  and 
makes  no  distinction  of  persons ;  and,  reason- 
ing in  this  manner,  from  insignificant  beings 
and  small  things  to  those  which  are  great, 
I  conclude  that  a  Pure  Intelligence  will  rarely 
act  by  intervention,  but  always  through  law. 

Through  that  astronomical  agency  to  which 
I  have  referred — the  action  of  light  exerted 
during  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the  coal— 
a  purification  of  the  atmosphere  was  effected 
to  such  an  extent  as  gradually  to  enable  warm- 
blooded animals  to  exist,  the  temperature  to 
which  they  attain  being  directly  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  oxygen  they  take  from  the 
air.^  All  animals,  from  the  first  period  or 
their  coming  into  existence  to  the  moment  ot 
death,  are  continually,  by  their  respiratory 
effort,  obtaining  this  gas,  so  essential  to  their 
very  existence,  and  as  continually  expelling 
the  effete  and  dead  matters  of  their  systems, 
under  the  forms  of  other  airs — carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  the  vapor  of  water.  And  thus 
the  atmosphere  is  the  source  from  which  our 
bodies  come,  and  to  which  they  return,  con- 
tinually during  life,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  their  earthly  ingredients,  totally  after  death, 
and  the  gases  that  are  found  in  it  are  at  once 
the  agents  and  objects  of  the  change.  Had 
Priestley  realized  these  things,  could  he  have 
induced  Chemistry  by  her  witchcraft  to  com- 
pel the  gas  he  had  discovered  to  tell  its  own 
story,  and  how  it  determined  his  destiny,  his 
imaginative  but  theological  mind  would  per- 
haps have  recalled  the  similarity  of  its  own 
adventurous  inquiry  with  that  of  the  old 


Jewish  king  who  visited  the  sorceress  at 
Endor.  Awakened  by  the  power  of  her  spell^ 
there  arose,  from  the  enchanted  circle  over 
which  she  waved  her  wand,  the  form  of  an 
old  man  whose  face  was  shrouded  in  his  man- 
tle. And  he  said,  "Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
me,  to  bring  me  up  ?  To-morrow  shalt  thott 
and  thy  sons  be  with  me." 

Some  seek  for  pleasure  in  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  animal  appetites,  let  us  rather  find£ 
it  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  and  when 
spring  approaches,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  change^ 
not  so  much  because  there  is  a  promise  of 
food,  though  we  should  never  forget  that  all 
these  vegetable  products,  of  which  so  many 
are  destined  to  delight  our  tastes,  were  mor- 
tal poisons  while  they  were  yet  in  ihe  air,  but 
chiefly  because  they  are  indications  that  all 
that  is  necessary  for  us  as  thinking  beings  is 
accomplishing.    I  have  told  you  that  the 
continuance  of  the  life  of  man  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  putting  forth  of  the  buds  of^ 
trees.    Let  the  one  fail,  and  the  other  will  ^. 
speedily  stop.    Nay,  more ;  as  all  our  Intel-; 
lectual  acts  can  only  go  on  as  a  consequenca 
of  respiration,  and  the  respiration,  too,  o:' 
such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  our  earth,  welj'^^ 
perceive  that  our  highest  endowments  are 
thus  connected  with  things  at  first  sight  ap-j 
parently  having  no  connection  with  them.i 
And  though  it  is  thus  the  arch- chemist,  the< 
sun,  who  transmutes  a  poisonous  gas  in  the 
air  into  fruits,  and  seeds,  and  flowers  ;  whop 
prepares  the  vital  medium  that  we  breathe^ 
and  enables,  us,  therefore,  to  think  and  movejfe 
shall  we  not  look  with  veneration,  through 
his  more  obvious  agency,  to  a  silent  influence 
that  is  beyond  ?    For  these  products  of  his 
action  are  so  many  witnesses  to  us  of  a  prov- 
ident foresight  for  our  physical  and  mora] 
wants.  There  is  an  authority  who  has  taught  m 
not  to  disregard  such  natural  emblems.  Who 
is  it  that  has  set  His  rainbow  in  the  cloud,  aL 
the  pledge  of  a  plighted  word  ?    We  are  sur 
rounded  on  all  sides  with  similar  indications 
and  are  constantly  invited  to  see  in  each  ma- 
terial event  a  token  of  intellectual  benefit 
and  if,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  poisonous  at 
mosphere,  there  has  thus  gradually  been  de 
veloped,  under  the  agency  of  that  great  celes 
tial  body,  a  medium  suited  to  the  well  beini 
and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man,  maj 
we  not  hope  that  what  has  taken  place  as  re 
spects  his  physical  is  a  type  of  what  wil 
occur  as  respects  his  social  condition  ?  Wh( 
that  looks  on  the  events  which  this  year  h&i 
brought  forth'^ — the  overturning  of  throneij 
and  time-cemented  institutions,  the  bloodshet 
and  atrocities  of  civil  wars — who  does  nc 


^  This  was  said  in  1848,  a  year  of  many  politioai 


revolutions. 
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cognize  that  we  are  entering  on  an  era? 
le  material  atmosphere  once  had  a  poison- 
is  constitution,  the  social  atmosphere  has  its 
)isons  too.  There  is  a  cry,  almost  of  despair, 
om  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
e  Black  to  the  Atlantic  Seas.  It  is  no  im- 
;inarj  nightmare  that  is  oppressing  men, 
it  so  greatly  has  the  human  mind  been  de- 
iloped  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  that  it 
IS  outgrown  the  existing  order  of  things, 
le  pressure  of  that  invisible  social  atmcs- 
lere  has  become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne ; 
must  be  cleared  of  its  impurities  and  poi- 
Qs ;  there  must  be  freedom  for  thought  and 
jedora  of  action.  The  natural  change  which 
5  have  been  considering  was  only  brought 
►out  after  many  a  convulsion ;  the  moral 
ange  must  have  its  catastrophes.  But  are 
J  not  taught,  from  this  evening's  reflections, 
trust  that  there  is  in  this  too  the  influence 
One  far  greater  than  the  sun,  but  of  whom 
e  sun  is  the  most  noble  and  appropriate 
pe,  who,  unaffected  by  the  tempests  of  the 
nes  and  the  sufferings  of  men,  is  steadily 
aping  the  course  of  events,  to  bring  things 
last  into  a  condition  suitable  for  the  intel- 
jtual  as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of 
,r  race  ? 

From  the  German  by  Oscar  Lienemann. 
A  PARABLE. 

In  olden  time  there  lived  a  very  rich  and 
ble  man  named  Miller,  who  was  continually 
ing  good.  He  travelled  a  great  deal  in 
e  surrounding  country  relieving  the  suffer- 
;s  of  those  who  were  not  to  blame  for  their 
rn  misfortune. 

One  day  he  came  just  in  time  to  save  a 
•or  man  with  a  large  family  from  ruin, 
ae  man  sought  his  deliverer,  to  pour  out  his 
anks.  But  in  his  overflowing  gratitude  he 
ade  the  mistake  of  calling  his  benefactor 
ttith  instead  of  Miller. 

Miller,  seeing  what  his  meaning  really 
IS,  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  listened 
ndly. 

A  neighbor  touched  the  man  and  whis- 
ired  that  the  good  man's  name  was  Miller, 
•t  Smith.  It  was  of  no  use.  Tears  of  ex- 
pement  stood  in  the  man's  eyes  while  he 
ntinued  to  call  his  saviour  "  Smith." 
"When  he  had  finished,  MilleV  gave  him 
S  hand,  and  saying,  "  I  am  pleased  by  your 
atitude,"  dismissed  him  with  a  smile. 
Moral. — Would  not  all  good  men  in  his 
ace  have  done  as  he  did  ?  Certainly  ;  and 
n  we  now  believe  that  God,  the  All-merci- 
1,  the  All-good,  is  offended  by  one  of  His 
ateful  creatures  whether  he  calls  Him  Je- 
tvah,  Allah,  Ormuzd  or  Manitou? 
-God  knows  that  He  is  meant,  and  His 
ind  is  stretched  out  mercifully  and  benefi- 
ntly  over  all  the  world. 


There  is  nothing  worth  having  that  is  not 
difficult.  My  life,  and,  I  suppose,  the  life  of 
every  man  who  has  worked  with  hand  or 
head,  has  been  one  long  contest  with  diffi- 
culties, and  none  of  us  would  be  the  men  we 
now  are,  if  we  had  tamely  allowed  difficulties 
to  conquer  us. — Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


When  the  remembrance  of  events  belong- 
ing to  years  ago  comes  back  to  me,  as  fresh 
and  lively  as  though  they  were  the  things  of 
yesterday,  I  am  induced  to  pause  and  exam- 
ine whether  there  is  in  them  a  lesson  that 
may  be  valuable  for  to-day,  and  sometimes  I 
find  that  it  is  even  so ;  and,  though  these  re- 
membrances may  be  connected  with  some  of 
our  most  hidden  and  sacred  feelings,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  that  which  we  have 
known,  and  testify  to  that  which  we  have 
seen,  or  which  our  hands  have  handled. 

Scripture  tells  us,  "The  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets."  Many 
years  ago,  there  was  an  evening  meeting  ap- 
pointed in  a  neighboring  city  by  a  minister 
who  was  travelling  with  a  minute,  and  the 
gathering  was  a  large  one.  After  a  time  of 
silence  the  Friend  arose,  repeated  this  Scrip- 
ture passage,  and  added,  "  I  feel  my  spirit  in 
subjection."  She  then  sat  down ;  the  vocal 
service  rested  upon  other  ministers  who  were 
present,  and  the  meeting  ended  well,  our 
friend  afterwards  expressing  herself  satisfied 
with  having  silently  borne  her  burden. 

The  lesson  which  this  event  holds  up  to 
view  may  be  enforced  by  the  more  recent  ex- 
perience of  one  who  went  to  a  meeting  under 
the  pressure  of  an  exercise  which  she  believed 
belonged  to  that  meeting,  but  the  time  was 
largely  occupied  by  others.  She  felt  her 
spirit  in  subjection,  and  left  the  meeting 
silently  and  peacefully  bearing  her  burden, 
under  the  feeling  that  she  had  done  what  she 
could.  I  believe  it  is  well  to  give  the  shoul- 
der willingly  to  bear  such  burdens,  rather 
than  to  place  them  upon  a  congregation  after 
there  has  already  been  mucli  vocal  testimony. 
If  the  exercise  be  not  removed,  let  the  min- 
ister patiently  keep  under  it,  though  weeks  may 
pass  before  way  is  made  for  its  expression ; 
and  when  this  time  shall  come  there  will 
probably  be  evidence  furnished  that  the  exer- 
cise was  not  before  fully  ripe. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  "  By  all  things 
we  may  be  instructed."  Although  it  may 
please  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  make 
use  of  instruments  in  the  furtherance  of  His 
gracious  design  to  us  ward,  surely  He  is  not 
dependent  upon  His  creature  man  for  its  ful- 
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fillment  any  further  than  as  individual  faith- 
fulness  is  called  for.  There  is  therefore  need 
for  His  servants  to  watch  earnestly  against 
the  growth  of  a  feeling  that  would  admit  the 
conclusion,  even  mentally,  that  the  service  of 
a  meeting  was  incomplete,  or  had  not  accom- 
plished its  full  purpose,  because  their  voices 
had  not  been  heard. 

This  concern  is  not  designed  to  discourage 
any  authorized  expression,  but  to  caution 
against  the  belief  that  it  is  only  through  ex- 
pression that  we  can  be  helpful  one  to  another 
when  assembled  in  our  religious  meetings.  A 
secret,  prayerful  travail  is  surely  availing 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  condition 
wherein  acceptable  worship  can  be  performed 
— that  worship  which  stands  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  will,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  be- 
ing silent. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  5,  1874. 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — Having 
previously  given  an  account  of  the  Proceedings 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  we  add  in  our 
present  number  the  Minute  of  Exercises  of 
Women's  Meeting  taken  from  the  "  Extracts," 
reserving  for  next  week  a  memorial  for  Martha 
E.  Tyson  and  notice  of  Men's  Meeting. 

Eternal  Punishment. — In  admitting  the 
essay,  entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment"  (which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
written  under  a  sincere  concern),  we  do  so  with 
some  hesitation.  Questions  as  to  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  punishment  which  must 
inevitably  follow  a  life  of  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  laws,  are  purely  speculative,  and 
subjects  for  argument.  Therefore,  if  some 
one  who  believes  that  punishment  can  only 
be  justified  when  its  object  is  to  reform,  should 
feel  it  right  to  set  this  forth  as  an  argument 
against  eternal  punishment,  we  would  appeal 
to  our  friend  A.  J.  P.  whether  we  should  be 
just  in  withholding  such  an  article  ?  We 
might  occupy  much  space  with  subjects  of 
this  kind,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
profitable.  Few  reflecting  minds  are  disposed 
to  question  the  unvarying  nature  of  Divine 
laws — that  eflfects  must  follow  causes,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  matter  or  of  spirit.  We 
daily  witness  the  operation  of  these  laws,  and 
learn  to  have  faith  in  them,  and  to  infer  that 


they  are  eternal.  But  of  the  mode  of  exi 
tence  in  the  future  life,  we  are  ignorant,  ai 
our  minds  are  incapable  even  of  forming  i 
idea  of  endless  duration.  "  Say  to  the  rig 
teous,  it  shall  be  well  with  him,  he  shall  rej 
the  fruit  of  his  doings;  say  to  the  wicke 
it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the  reward  of  h 
deeds  shall  be  upon  him,"  is  all  we  need  ! 
know.  The  dread  of  eternal  punishmei 
even  in  its  lowest  material  form,  has  no  dou 
been  a  means  of  deterring  multitudes  fro . 
wrong-doing,  but  it  is  less  and  less  held  i 
as  a  motive  for  right-doing,  because  it 
more  and  more  felt  to  be  an  appeal  to  tl 
lower  feelings. 

We  agree  with  our  friend,  that  the  reje 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punis 
ment  (we  should  rather  say  the  revolt  again 
it)  is  on  the  increase ;  but  we  do  not,  like  hii. 
see  cause  to  deplore  this  fact.  There  is  litt^ 
probability  that  humane  and  fatherly  viei 
of  the  Divine  government  will  be  adopted  I 
the  sensual  and  the  vicious;  for,  while  tl 
consciences  of  such  retain  any  sensibiliti 
they  are  more  likely  to  suggest  materi] 
images  of  terror.  We  think  the  revolt  again; 
the  doctrine  in  question  will  be  found  mo: 
generally  among  the  humane  and  good ;  thol 
who  are  accustomed  to  estimate  the  characti 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  by  their  highei 
ideal  of  an  earthly  parent.  Whether  th^ 
have  fallen  into  an  error  or  not,  they  will  n ' 
be  condemned  for  having  construed  too  wide , 
His  declaration,  by  the  mouth  of  an  inspir  y 
one  :  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  childre 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  P 
He  knoweth  our  frame,  He  rememberei 
that  we  are  dust." 

Errata. — On  page  633,  first  column,  9 
line,  read  "  lapsed "  for  "  leaped."  AfH 
the  23d  line  read  Had  he  done  otherwise,  . 
would"  etc. 


died. 

JANNEY.— Near  Springboro',  Ohio,  on  the  2 
of  Tenth  month,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  her  so 
Mahlon  T.  Janney,  Letitia  Janney,  in  her  86th  yea 
a  member  of  Springboro'  Monthly  Meeting. 

MIDDLETON.— At  his  residence,  Wayne  Static 
Germantown,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  181 
Samuel  Middleton,  son  of  Nathan  and  Hannah 
Middleton,  aged  29  years  ;  a  member  of  Gre 
Street  Monthly  Meeting.  ! 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

^  *  iPROM  OUK  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

B'J  I  i 

«  I  THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  OP  MUNICH. 

i  .  No.  25. 

ire  I 

!  (Continued  from  page  638.) 

"'^I  'Aifter  two  weeks'  pretty  dilligent  sight-see- 
\  in  the  city  of  Munich,  we  find  its  interest- 

;ei]    stores  of  the  beautiful  and  the  curious  far 

iaig,m  being  exhausted;  but  the  returning 
,rm  weather,  and  a  little  physical  and 

,  ritual  exhaustion,  tempt  us  out  again  into 
')  country,  away  from  the  excessive  stimu- 

■i^  I  lion  of  the  fair  city. 

ill  It  is  an  easy  long  walk  or  a  pleasant  short 
to  i  e^  from  our  hotel  (now  the  Grand  Hotel 

tional,  in  Otto  Strasse),  to  the  deep  cool 

,des  of  an  extensive  park  of  fine  old  trees, 
reji  iginally  laid  out  by  Count  Rumford.  There 
unii  I  lakes  and  streams  here  which  borrow 

|ir  waters  from  the  Isar,  and  a  lofty  build- 
' .  I,  circular  and  tapering  in  form,  with  many 
^  ries  and  balconies,  like  a  Chinese  tower, 
i  111  ich  is  used  for  a  cafe.  Ten  minutes'  walk 
w  Itn  the  wide  glowing  streets  of  Munich  and 
[edi  I  traveller  or  weary  citizen  finds  a  deep  calm 
[g  ^  pst,  with  pleasant  rippling  waters,  plenty 

restful  benches,  shaded  lakes  and  song  of 
'"'il  )py  birds.  The  murmur  of  its  ancient 
iteii  3s  reminds  one  of  the  ancestral  woods  of 
gaii  igland,  which,  in  their  simple  grandeur,  so 

I  surpass  all  the  artificial  elaborations  of 
,  gardener ;  and  so  we  find  they  call  this 
'"'k  the  "  English  Garden." 
lac'  this  north-eastern  park  is  so  heavily 
igli  Med,  they  have  made  the  Theresian  Mead- 
.  til  I  in  the  southwest  of  the  city,  quite  open 

ji  treeless— seeming  a  great  green  fore- 

jund  to  the  lofty  Bavaria  that  overlooks  it, 
"  that  welcomes  all  the  children  to  cheer- 
sp«  Exploits  and  national  pastimes  in  her  au- 
iiji  |fc  presence. 

I  priving  out  to  the  magnificent  Propylsea, 
lieR      ^^^^^  northwest  of  Munich,  we 

3h  the  old  palace  of  the  Nymphenburg, 
aded  in  1663,  and  once  a  favorite  royal 
teau.  The  drive  to  Nymphenburg  is  along 
ID,!  ire  canal  of  gently  moving  water,  on  which 
^  wy  swans,  and  less  elegant  but  contented- 
ting  ducks,  were  all  keeping  their  appro 


or  of  beautiful  here,  is  the  laborious  device 
of  man.  In  front  of  the  palace  a  magnificent 
fountain  rises  with  great  force  and  fury, 
seemingly  from  a  rude  pile  of  rocks,  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  before  the  dread 
power  of  terrestrial  gravitation  quenches  its 
generous  ardor,  and  brings  it  back  in  a  shower 
of  silvery  tears  to  earth.  Thus  it  is  with 
many  glorious  aspirations.  The  evening  sun 
glances  over  the  lofty  chateau,  and  its  beams 
touch  the  summit  of  the  aspiring  column, 
which  finds  time,  in  its  baffled  career,  to  smile 
back  a  silvery  radiance  to  the  day  star,  ere 
its  sinks  down  to  the  dark  silent  pool  again. 
We  stop  a  few  moments  to  admire  the  beau- 
tiful shading,  from  the  black  lake  and  blacker 
rocks  at  the  base  of  the  watery  column,  to 
the  splendid  white  radiance  of  the  summit, 
and  wish  that,  just  for  a  few  moments,  the 
massive  palace  would  step  aside  and  let  the 
beams  of  the  sunset  build  a  rainbow  in  the 
abundant  mist.  Vain  wish,  for,  glancing  back 
through  the  archway  into  the  garden  behind 
the  palace,  behold  another  fountain  just  like 
this,  in  energetic  action;  and  through  it  the 
horizontal  beams  are  dancing.  We  enter  the 
old  garden  of  ancient  days,  still  rich  in  flow- 
ery parterres  and  in  sculptured  gods  and  he- 
roes, and  walk  round  the  smooth  gravel  path 
to  the  proper  position  between  the  sun  and 
the  shower,  and  behold  a  radiant  bow  curving 
round  the  base  of  the  descending  sheet,  and 
giving  an  indescribable  glory  to  the  fountain. 
Two  great  swans,  with  their  backs  all  silvered 
with  the  descending  spray,  sail  gently  toward 
us,  raise  their  wings  and  bow  their  heads, 
seeming  to  invite  tribute.  We  have  nothing, 
oh  royal  birds,  with  which  to  repay  you  for  the 
pleasure  your  noble  fountain  has  given  us;  these 
brassy  silber-groschens  are  worthless  to  such 
imperial  creatures  as  you,  we  can  only  tender 
heart  thanks.  And  so  the  majestic  creatures 
excuse  us  and  move  tranquilly  away  into  the 
rainbow  again.  What  an  exhilaration  there 
is  in  a  great  fountain !  It  is  like  a  noble,  he- 
roic life,  commencing  with  vehement  and  im- 
petuous ardor,  striving  to  attain  to  the  very 
heaven  of  heavens,  struggling  against  inevi- 
table fate  with  patient  energy,  till  all  its 
noonday  strength  is  baffled,  and  then  return- 
ing to  bless  with  rainbow  brightness  the  lower 
world. 

We  learn  that  the  princess  Adelheid  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  this  palace  in  1663,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  1715,  and  that  Napo- 
leon, Alexander  of  Russia,  and  Francis  of 
Austria,  all,  in  turn,  resided  here.  King 
Maximilian  I  died  in  the  parterre  of  the  left 
wing.  Now,  however,  the  spacious  building 
looks  dreary  and  deserted,  and  even  the  flow- 
ery garden,  the  statues,  the  fountain,  and  the 
fine  hot-houses,  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
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they  appear  to  deserve ;  the  people  seeming 
to  prefer  those  points  near  the  city  which  can 
be  reached  by  rail.  The  marble  statues,  which 
are  the  only  denizens  of  the  extensive  grounds 
this  evening,  besides  ourselves,  look  lonely 
and  forsaken,  and  are,  in  some  places,  curi- 
ously incrusted  with  lichens. 

On  our  way  home  we  drive  through  a 
pleasant  shady  park,  where  many  deer  are 
kept.  It  was  a  pleasant,  quiet,  old  wood,  and, 
as  we  rode  slowly  along,  the  gentle  creatures 
came  up  inquiringly  almost  to  the  carriage, 
as  if  seeking  caresses  or  more  substantial  ben- 
efits. Like  the  swans,  they  have  evidently 
lived  in  close  friendship  with  man,  and  all 
ancestral  grudges  are  forgotten.  A  chill  breath 
of  winter  seems  to  meet  us  as  we  emerge  from 
the  sheltered  deer  park,  and  all  wraps  are 
needed  during  the  ride  into  the  city.  The 
intense  sunshine  and  heat  of  the  day  are  for- 
gotten in  a  very  chill,  even  cold  evening,  and 
I  can  understand  why  the  caution  is  so  often 
given  that  Munich  is  unhealthy  for  travellers. 
The  ice  fields  of  the  Alps  are  not  far  away, 
and  there  are  no  protecting  heights  upon  this 
level  plateau  to  ward  off  the  breezes.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  take  cold  and  not  so 
easy  to  get  well  of  it.  The  curious  custom 
of  using  a  small  feather  bed  for  a  covering  at 
night,  which  is  universal  in  Germany,  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  restless  sleepers.  One 
unlucky,  unconscious  turn,  and  the  faithless 
feather  bed  has  deserted  you,  and,  after  a  sea- 
son of  troubled  dreams,  you  wake  trembling 
with  cold,  to  see  the  white  monster  on  the 
floor,  gleaming  in  the  sad  moonshine.  One 
must  study  calmness,  even  in  sleep,  to  find 
peace  at  night  in  the  fatherland. 

One  hour's  railway  ride  from  Munich  brings 
us  to  the  pretty  lake  of  Starnberg,  or,  as  it  is 
strangely  called,  Wurm  See.  This  is  a  favor- 
ite retreat  of  the  Munich  people  during  the 
summer,  and  it  is  a  most  agreeable  change 
from  the  city.  The  lake  is  elevated  1,946 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  sixteen  miles  long  and 
about  three  in  width,  and  is  enclosed  by  banks 
of  moderate  height,  which  are  covered  with 
the  villas  and  parks  of  prominent  persons. 
We  find  pleasant  quarters  in  the  hotel  (Bay- 
rescher  Hof )  in  the  village  of  Starnberg,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  whence  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Alpine  heights,  faint  and  blue  in 
the  distance.  After  dinner,  a  pleasant  steam- 
boat, with  a  generous  awning,  seems  to  invite 
us  to  make  the  tour  of  the  lake.  We  accept 
the  invitation,  step  on  board,  and  are  soon  on 
our  way  over  the  tranquil  blue  waters  towards 
the  hills  to  the  south.  Immediately  beyond 
Starnberg,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  rises  the 
villa  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria.  It  is  110 
feet  long  and  40  high,  and  is  built  in  the  Tus- 
can Italian  style.  The  main  building  is  only 


two  stories  high,  and  it  has  two  side  wings  1 1=: 
one  story,  which  are  surmounted  with  pi 
forms  protected  by  balustrades  and  sheltei 
with  awnings.  Great  quantities  of  rich 
tinted  ampelopsis  form  almost  the  only  ex 
rior  decoration  of  the  Prince's  pleasure  hou 
On  the  front  terrace  wall  it  is  mingled  wii 
the  dark  green  leaves  and  paler  berries  oft 
ivy,  and  the  effect  is  very  rich  and  strikii 
As  the  villa  stands  on  its  eminence,  above 
surrounding  objects,  I  feel  a  kind  of  pity 
it,  that  it  has  not  the  comforting  shelter 
trees  to  break  the  intensity  of  the  sunbeai 
and  to  murmur  lullabys  to  its  inmates.  T 
is  often  a  striking  deficiency  in  the  Bavari 
palace  homes  ;  but  we  are  told  that  this  ii 
land  of  clouded  skies,  and  one  book  sta 
that  the  vicinity  of  Munich  hardly  has  twei  i 
perfectly  clear  days  in  the  whole  year, 
this  is  true  ours  has  been  a  marvellously 
vored  visit,  for  during  our  stay  of  seventh 
days  we  have  had  intensely  clear  weather,  a , 
not  enough  clouds  to  give  the  eye  the  li1| 
rest  it  covets.  The  ground  is  dry  and  hai| 
and  it  is  only  by  persevering  watering  tl 
the  gardens  are  kept  bright  and  gay.  j 

But  our  steamer  is  speeding  onward  pi 
other  pretty  retreats,  and  now  it  stops  fo:j 
moment  at  station  Neiderpocking.  Only  i 
a  moment,  however,  and  off  we  go  past  plel 
ant  silent  woody  places  to  Possenhofen.  Hi 
is  the  chateau  of  Duke  Max  of  Bavaria 
stately  castle-like  house,  with  ample  and  be 
tiful  grounds  and  a  turreted  and  fortress-I 
wall  of  defence. 

It  is  a  place  of  greater  charm,  I  thii 
than  the  lofty  villa  of  Prince  Charles,  on 
hill-top.    It  is  a  tempting  spot,  and  we  ir 
tally  resolve  to  return  another  day,  and  lo 
awhile  in  the  deep  forest  that  rises  to  the  ! 
of  the  palace.    Then  our  steamer  turns  I 
the  east  and  soon  touches  at  Leoni,*  on 
other  side,  a  pleasant  place  of  resort,  wl ' 
there  is  an  inn  and  a  pension  for  the  ec  i 
tainment  of  visitors.    On  the  hill  above  i  ] 
the  church  of  Auf kirchen,  and  many 
villas  on  the  hill-side  indicate  the  neigh' ! 
hood  of  the  royal  chateau  of  Berg,  wl 
King  Ludwig  loves  to  spend  the  summer  d 
It  is  situated  a  half-mile  south,  from  the  i 
on  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  is  a  fine  sqi 
building  with  a  tower  at  each  corner — i 
among  the  most  charming  points  on  the  ] 
— it  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  thes 
mit  of  which  is  the  little  village  of  Over-b 

We  read  that  Kurfurst  Ferdinand 


*The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  person  i 
formerly  kept  a  famous  hotel  at  this  place — a  fo 
court-singer,  Joseph  Leoni.  It  became  a  gath( 
place  for  a  choice  society  from  Munich,  and  thi 
doubtless,  to  the  erection  of  the  many  fine  villi 
the  vicinity. 
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irles  Albert  (afterwards  German  Emperor 
irles  VII)  and  Max  Joseph  III,  often 
1  court  at  this  palace.  King  Maximilian 
id  out  the  park,  which  extends  from  the 
to  the  mountain  edge,  and  Prince  Eugene, 
j-king  of  Italy,  made  this  his  summer 
dence  in  the  year  1816.  Lewis  I  often 
;ed  it,  and  Maximilian  II  had  it  entirely 
ored  and  improved,  and  it  was  a  very 
>rite  resort  of  his.  King  Ludwig  II,  the 
ent  sovereign,  seems  to  have,  like  his 
er,  a  great  preference  for  this  historic 
ure  house,  and  it  looks  worthy  of  the 
'erence  if  we  can  judge  wisely  from  our 
r'mg  observatory. 

ur  next  station  is  Tutzing,  on  the  west 
k,  where  we  see  a  chateau  with  pleasant 
mds,  to  which  visitors  are  hospitably 
itted.    We  read  that  here  is  a  wonderful 
brewery,  and  a  remarkable  cellar  hewn 
of  the  rock.    But  I  am  well  content  to 
by  these  sights,  believing  there  are  better 
gs  beyond.    So  we  go  onward,  and  in  a 
minutes  have  reached  the  widest  part  of 
lake,  and  our  next  station  is  Burnreid, 
he  west  side,  where  there  is  an  old  monas- 
converted  into  a  chateau.    The  noble 
er  of  this  fine  old  seat,  allows  the  people 
access  to  the  beautiful  park  of  fine  oaks 
beeches,  and  the  guide-book  gravely  in- 
s  us  that  the  beer  of  Bernreid  is  very 
I.    The  bank  of  the  lake  has  now  become 
it  er,  and  the  shadowy  mountains  seem  to 
drawn  nearer.  We  can  see,  they  tell  us, 
7ery  summits  which  overlook  the  pleasant 
jys  of  Berchstesgaden-and  Reich enhall,  in 
h  we  tarried  so  many  quiet  days.  The  view 
the  Seeshaupt,  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
ery  charming,  and  one  regrets  that  the 
[ti  ner  will  not  tarry  here  half  an  hour, 
e  we  dream  of  the  hills  again.     But  the 
is  almost  gone  down,  and  we  only  pause 
le  a  few  passengers  step  ashore  and  a  few 
3  on  board,  and  then  the  steamer  slowly 
iges  her  direction  and  we  are  speeding 
tiward  again  along  the  wooded  east  bank 
ji^  le  lake  to  Ambach,  near  which,  on  the 
tit  above,  is  the  pilgrimage  church  of 
Heinrich,  from  which  a  good  view  is 
ined  of  the  pleasant  land  and  the  smiling 
I  am  willing  to  take  all  this  on  trust, 
^so  we  go  on  our  way  in  the  soft  evening 
,  winding  all  our  wraps  very  close,  for 
i^Mkh  is  chill,  and  in  the  twilight  are  landed 
jarnberg,  having  paid  our  respects  to  the 
beloved  of  princes.    It  is  less  beautiful, 
nk,  than  our  lake  Winnipiseogee. 
(ft  fterwards,  we  took  a  noon- day  trip  by 
aer  to  Possenhofen,  and  spent  an  after- 
on  a  beautiful  forest  terrace  overlooking 
salm  lake  and  the  calmer  mountain  sum- 
At  such  times  the  wanderer  longs  vainly  i 


to  share  the  rest  and  splendor  of  the  hour 
with  dear  and  well  remembered  friends.  If 
I  could  have  only  one  more  beside  me  from 
the  band  of  the  loved  and  the  absent,  it  were  a 
precious  privilege;  but  I  should  like  to  fill  this 
stately  grove  with  hundreds  of  cheery  and 
kindly  friends,  and  we  could  have  a  joyou* 
reunion,  and  an  afternoon  of  delights.  The 
artist  would  steal  away  from  the  throng,  and 
find  a  cosy  seat  in  yonder  opening  and  make 
with  pencil  tracery  an  outline  of  yonder 
jagged  peaks  and  snowfields  on  which  the 
sunlit  clouds  are  resting  so  lovingly.  The 
lover  of  woodland  life  would  be  charmed  with 
those  merry  squirrels,  black  or  brown,  which 
scamper  so  fearlessly  over  the  clean  mossy 
turf,  and  chase  each  ether  in  mimic  warfare 
up  the  huge  trunks  of  the  elms  and  beeches. 
The  bird  fancier  would  listen  curiously  to  the 
notes  of  the  feathered  people  who  chaunt  sweet 
lyrics  far  above  us  in  the  green  depths  of  the 
fir  trees.  The  microscopic  inquirers  into  the 
unseen  world's  mysteries  would  scan  the  little 
transparent  winged  creatures  which  are  noise- 
lessly floating  around  us,  and  the  botanist 
would  surely  wander  down  to  the  green  mead- 
ow, where  blue  veronicas  and  forget-me-nots, 
fringed  gentians  in  boundless  abundance,  and 
autumn  crocuses  without  number  would  re- 
ward his  kind  attention.  There  are  asters, 
too,  of  every  size  and  hue,  all  diflering  some- 
what from  those  which  line  our  autumn  way- 
sides at  home ;  but  in  the  thicket  just  at  hand, 
is  our  wild  clematis,  just  in  full  perfection  of 
starry,  feathery  fruit,  and  there,  too,  are  the 
coral-like  oval  berries  of  the  barberry.  Fur- 
ther up  the  hill-side,  in  arid,  rocky  places, 
grows  the  purple  Erica,  and  close  by  its  side 
is  the  slender,  trailing,  straw-colored  variety. 
Little,  lowly  kinsfolk  they  seem,  of  the  fir- 
tree,  whose  tops  are  just  against  the  heavens. 
Here,  on  the  hill-side,  stands  a  withered 
thistle,  which  has  accomplished  its  life-work, 
and  is  waiting  for  a  stern  blast  from  the 
northland  to  blow  it  quite  away,  and  scatter 
its  tufted  seeds  among  the  rocks,  where  other 
thistles  may  grow  unreproved.  It  is  only 
about  six  inches  high,  slightly  declined,  and 
delicate  in  form ;  its  leaves  are  quite  withered 
and  dead,  though  still  scornfully  thorny,  and 
the  disk  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  is  heavily 
stocked  with  white-tufted  fruit.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  seed  is  on  a  circular  flat  recep- 
tacle, about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
ray  florets  have  bleached  to  silvery  white- 
ness, and  so  the  ripened  thistle-head  has  sim- 
ulated a  sunflower  in  everything  but  the 
golden  hue.  The  artist  has  finished  the  al- 
pine sketch,  and  turns  toward  the  tall  firs  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  rare  beauty,  not  so  easily 
pictured. 

The  sun,  in  its  downward  course,  has  found 
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a  little  opening  in  the  dense  tree-tops,  through 
which  he  smiles  down  a  gracious  benediction 
cipon  us.  The  mossy  forest  floor  is  softly 
gilded,  and  the  tall  trunks  of  the  firs  look 
almost  transparent  as  the  beams  come  slant- 
ing downward  from  the  lofty  skylight.  The 
painter  who  can  fix  this  scene  on  the  canvas 
in  enduring  tints,  will  be  as  famous  as  the 
duke  who  could  jump  twelve  feet  high,  and 
toss  the  great  black  stone  afar.  I  know  well 
that  the  true  painter  must  often  have  times  of 
•discouragement  and  disgust,  for  nevsr  can 
his  art  catch  and  portray  the  delicacy  and 
intensity  of  the  coloring  of  forest  lights  and 
of  the  sunset  lake  or  of  the  glacier-crowned 
heights  ;  even  as  the  poet  must  forever  fail  to 
find  words  which  can  express  the  gracious 
harmonies  which  have  been  whispered  to  the 
finer  ear  of  the  soul : 

"  But  I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream." 
In  the  railway  carriage,  on  our  return  to 
Munich  from  Starnberg,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  an  American  lady,  who  has 
established  a  school  for  girls  at  Starnberg, 
and  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  we  did  not 
know  of  this  household  of  our  young  country- 
women before  our  visit  to  Starnberg  was  over 
— it  would  have  been  such  a  luxury  to  have 
seen  a  whole  house  full  of  American  girls  in 
that  intensely  German  town.  Girls  who  come 
to  Europe  for  instruction,  do  not  appear  to 
run  the  same  risks  as  the  young  men  resident 
here  for  educational  purposes  have  to  en- 
-counter,  and  their  facilities  for  acquiring 
modern  languages,  and  for  obtaining  instruc- 
tion in  art,  are  very  excellent,  better,  doubt- 
less, than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  America. 
But  young  men  say  they  feel  the  want  of  the 
family-life  excessively,  and  that  it  is  diflacult 
not  to  fall  into  the  beer-drinking  and  smok- 
ing habits  of  the  country.  The  quantity  of 
beer  used  is  enormous,  and  we  are  constantly 
told  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  the  water  of 
Munich,  and  that  it  will  even  produce  typhus 
fever.  Coffee  and  tea  are  excellent  alterna- 
tives, but  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  far 
more  expensive  that  the  wine  or  beer — a  lit- 
tle cup  of  tea  costing  four  times  as  much  as 
about  a  quart  of  beer,  consequently,  almost 
-every  one  drinks  the  terribly  bitter  beer  and 
the  sour,  common  wine,  hardly  better  than 
vinegar. 

The  little  gratuities  very  commonly  given 
to  servants  besides  their  regular  compensa- 
tion, are  called  "  trink-geld  "  (drink-money), 
though  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all 
the  money  which  is  given  in  this  manner 
goes  for  the  wine-cup  or  the  beer-mug.  The 
custom  of  giving  "  pourboire "  or  "  trink- 
geld,"  though  undoubtedly  absurd,  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  expectant  servitor  very 
attentive,  as  he  knows  that  the  amount  of  his 


extra  compensation  is  at  the  option  of 
giver.    Perhaps,  too,  it  establishes  a  habi 
generous  giving  and  of  grateful  receiv 
which  is  pleasant  to  see.    American  tra 
lers  have  been  accused,  whether  justly  or 
of  being  very  lavish  in  giving  these  gratu: 
with  a  view  of  securing  more  than  a 
share  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  hot 
but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  thatt 
liberality  is  owing  to  a  habit  of  valuing  h 
and  personal  service  much  higher  thai! 
Europeans.    To  give  an  intelligent,  di:' 
fied -looking  personage,  dressed  with  extr 
neatness,  who  has  been  carefully  and  poli 
attending  to  all  your  wishes  for  the  last  ' 
hour,  a  present  of  two  or  three  cents  se 
rediculous  enough  ;  but  he  takes  it  gratef  | 
and  most  willingly,  and  then  bids  you  ac- 
well  pleased.    Money  must  be  very  prec 
to  them — and  we  are  told  that  wages  aj 
small  that  the  laboring  people  have  to  pra( ; 
the  most  rigid  economy  and  self  denial. 

Many  of  the  people  are  now  makinji 
autumn  pilgrimage  to  Meran  in  South  T^l 
to  eat  the  grapes  which  are  now  in  full  pe:' 
tion.    They  are  quite  plenty  here  in  MuiJ 
and  are  far  better  than  any  I  have  ever  taf 
before.    The  white  grapes  are  almost  tr 
parent,  and  have  a  faint,  rosy  tint  on  the 
that  has   felt  the  sunbeams.    Some  of 
bunches  are  a  foot  long,  and  so  heavy  I 
the  grapes  crush  each  other  when  you  attt^ 
to  handle  or  carry  them.  And  then  how 
sweet  and  good  they  are !  The  purple  grf 
too,  are  very  excellent,  being  a  little  r 
acid.    A  bunch  often  weighs  a  pound  ai 
half,  and  is  worth  about  fifteen  cents.  I 
grapes  are  accounted  very  wholesome — 
medicinal — and  we  are  recommended  to 
two  or  three  pounds  a  day,  as  a  health  re 
ative.    But,  if  they  cure  the  sick,  what 
can  they  do  to  well  people?    The  u 
men  ted  juice  of  the  grapes  is  now  sold 
beverage  in  the  cafes,  and  tastes  only  a 
better  than  the  best  cider  before  fermenta 
This  also  is  accounted  very  healthful,  am 
the  advantage  of  being  entirely  innocei 
any  intoxicating  properties.  The  leaves  r 
and  fall  around  us,  the  ampelopsis  ^ 
brighter  and  brighter  every  day,  and  th« 
has  its  autumnal  tints — insomuch  that  w« 
sure  that  winter  is  coming.  I  have  been  i 
interested  in  noting  the  southern  fligl 
birds — and  they  are  said  to  be  unerrii 
their  predictions.  Accordingly,  in  a  few 
we  propose  to  go  onward  to  Vienna,  ^ 
summer,  it  is  said,  lingers  later.  S. 

Tenth  mo.  3d,  1814. 


The  good  heart,  the  tender  feeling, 
the  pleasant  disposition,  make  smiles, 
and  sunshine  everywhere. 


■  / 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

:e  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

!c«i  have  for  some  time  felt  under  a  weight  of 
iijern  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of 
nal  Rewards  and  Punishment,  or  of  its 
ratption  by  many,  which  tendency  I  have 
on  to  fear  is  on  the  increase,  even  in  our 
beloved  Society,  and,  as  I  apprehend, 
s  mainly  arisen  from  an  improper  view 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
Beavenly  Father  and  His  Divine  attri- 
of  justice,  ineffable  love  and  tender 
ejjjy  to  inflict  an  everlasting  and  vindictive 
shment  upon  His  erring  children  for  mis- 
3  or  disobedience  during  the  short  span 
uman  life,  and  therefore  reject  the  idea 
atjidless  misery. 

ow,  while  in  general  I  place  compara- 
y  little  stress  on  religious  views  and  be- 
yet,  so  far  as  they  have  an  influence  upon 
^  an  conduct,  they  are  of  importance, 
believe  the  doctrine  in  question,  viz., 
future  punishment  cannot  be  of  eternal 
lijltion,  is  a  dangerous  one  to  entertain,  as 
ing  to  lull  the  careless  and  lukewarm 
a  state  of  ease  and  indifference,  and  to 
en  and  embolden  in  his  course  the  liber- 
and  openly  profane.    In  view  of  the 
ral  and  sad  result  of  such  views,  I  am 
ned  to  state  what  to  me  is  entirely  clear, 
to  exonerate  our  Divine  Father  from  the 
ge  of  vindictiveness.     Our  beneficent 
tor  has,  in  His  boundless  wisdom,  estab- 
both  in  the  visible  world,  and  in  His 
itely  higher  spiritual  creation,  certain 
laws  for  the  government  of  matter  and 
ind ;  and  these  laws  are  wholly  and  en- 
r  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
est  good  of  His  creatures,  and  especially 
of  His  creature  man ;  and  while  his 
ience  to  these  laws  is  always  attended 
happiness,  on  the  other  hand,  disobedi- 
thereto  is  invariably  attended  by  the 
ral  result  thereof.  As  he  that,  disregard- 
he  known  physical  law,  thrusts  his  hand 
the  fire  will  suffer,  so,  also,  he  that  wil- 
disregards  the  position,  that  "  the  soul 
sinneth  it  shall  die,"  or  cease  to  possess 
)ivine  life,  and  thereby  loses  the  power 
mmunion  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  the 
source  of  true  happiness,  has  none  to 
e  other  than  himself,  and  has  no  more 
.  to  call  in  question  the  law  of  his  being, 
snsed  in  infinite  wisdom  for  his  highest 
,  than  he  who,  regardless  of  known  phy- 
law,  is  burned  by  contact  with  the  de- 
ing  element ;  and  it  would  be  equally  as 
n  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  to  attrib- 
he  known  natural  result  to  a  vindictive 
sition,  or  desire  to  punish,  in  the  Author 
r  being,  the  all-wise  Framer  of  those  laws 
atter  and  of  mind. 


Now  I  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  has- 
placed  us  here  in  a  state  of  probation  and  prep- 
aration for  the  enjoyment  of  an  eternal  and 
blessed  communion  with  Himself ;  that  being^ 
our  highest  possible  good  ;  and  that  He  has 
made  known  to  us  those  Divine  laws  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  are  needful  to 
be  observed  to  bring  about  our  salvation,  or 
to  qualify  us  for  a  state  of  divine  communion 
with  Himself ;  and  should  we  unhappily,  by 
our  own  wilful  violation  of  those  known  laws 
of  our  spiritual  being  during  this  staUe  of 
probation,  bring  upon  ourselves  a  state  of 
spiritual  death,  or  estrangement  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  Divine  life  indwelling  in  the 
soul,  what  right  have  we  to  look  for  another 
state  of  probation  or  purification  beyond  the^ 
grave  ?  Might  not  the  language  with  more 
propriety  apply  to  such,  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'^ 

Then,  oh,  dear  fellow-probationer,  let  me 
entreat  thee  to  lean  no  longer  on  any  mch 
broken  reed  as  that  of  immunity  from  a 
state  of  endless  misery,  as  the  result  of  neg- 
lected p»eparation  for  eternity,  but  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  to  close  in  with  the  offers  of 
redeeming  love  so  mercifully  extended,  and 
thus  secure  the  highest  happiness,  both  here 
and  hereafter.    In  the  language  of  the  poet : 

"  Blame  thy  conduct — charge  not  Heaven — 

On  thy  head  thy  blood  will  lie ; 
Every  help  to  thee  is  given, 
Suiting  man's  free  agency." 

Or  more  concisely :  "  Be  wise  to-day ;  Hi® 
madness  to  defer."  A.  J.  P. 

Clarksboro',  H.  J.,  Eleventh  mo.  18<A,  1874. 


From  the  Independent. 
THE  RIGHT  USE  OP  MONEY. 

The  greater  number,  even  of  the  intelligent 
and  well-disposed,  have  been,  directly  or  in- 
directly, taught  from  childhood  to  regard  the 
right  of  property  as  unqualified  and  absolute. 
What  I  possess,  whether  earned  by  my  own 
labor  or  received  by  inheritance,  is  wholly 
mine,  to  use  just  as  I  please.  If  I  choose  to 
give  some  portion  of  it  for  this  purpose  or  for 
that,  it  is  my  prerogative  to  do  so.  If  I 
choose  to  withhold  it,  I  have  the  right  to  do 
this,  and  no  one  has  any  reason  for  complaint 
or  censure.  I  may  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own.  Such  is  the  thought  of  the  majority  of 
men.  It  underlies  their  whole  conduct  in  the 
use  of  money.  When  they  give  anything 
away  they  take  credit  to  themselves,  because 
they  suppose  it  lay  wholly  with  themselves  to 
give  or  to  withhold.  They  regard  the  giving 
as  an  act  of  pure  generosity  on  their  part. 
Or,  if  they  are  constitutionally  kind  and 
sympathetic  in  their  temperament,  they  may 
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give  from  the  mere  impulse  of  feeling,  with- 
out any  intelligent  purpose  or  any  sense  of 
obligation. 

All  this  is  wrong.  The  right  of  property  is 
not  absolute.  It  may  be  so  as  regards  the 
civil  law  ;  but  every  human  being  lives  under 
the  higher  law  of  love — the  great  law  of  unity 
for  the  moral  universe,  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  for  the  material — and,  since  this  law 
requires  each  to  care  for  all  others  as  for  him- 
self, every  person  is  held  bound  under  it  to 
regard  his  property  as  a  sacred  trust,  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellow-men  as  well. 
This  obligation  qualifies  his  rights  of  property 
and  limits  them.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
use  his  money  or  estate  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation merely,  and  without  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  about  him  and  of  his  race.  He 
owes  a  debt  to  God  and  man,  which  he  must 
pay  or  be  dishonest  Whether  wealth  has 
come  by  inheritance  or  as  the  result  of  per- 
gonal toil  and  sacrifice,  they  who  possess  it 
can  in  no  case  claim  more  than  a  qualified 
dght  to  use  it  as  they  will  


NO  DEARTH  OF  KINDNESS. 
BY  G.  MASSEY. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Only  in  our  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  from  flowers. 

Outward,  we  are  spurning — 
Trampling  one  another  I 

While  we  are  inly  yearning 
At  the  name  of  "  Brother  1" 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness, 
Or  love  among  mankind, 

But  in  darkling  loneness 
Hooded  hearts  grow  blind. 

Full  of  kindness  tingling. 

Soul  is  shut  from  soul. 
When  they  might  be  mingling 

In  one  kindred  whole. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness, 
Though  it  be  unspoken. 

From  the  heart  itbuildeth 
Rainbow-smiles  in  token — 

That  there  be  none  so  lowly. 
But  have  some  angel-touch  ; 

Yet,  nursing  loves  unholy, 
We  live  for  self  too  much  ! 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Only  in  our  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  from  flowers. 


AUTUMN  VIOLETS. 

BY  SAEAH  DOUDNEY. 

When  swallows  have  departed, 
And  wreaths  of  crimson  leaves 

Are  twined  around  the  empty  nests 
Beneath  the  cottage  eaves; 


When  pallid  sunlights  faintly  shine 

Where  fading  roses  glow. 
How  sweetly  in  the  year's  decline 

The  autumn  violets  blow  1 

When  all  the  corn  is  garnered, 

And  all  the  work  is  done, 
God  gives  us  back  the  early  joys 

That  bloomed  when  life  begun  ; 
Nor  shall  we  mourn  the  gayer  flowers 

That  perished  long  ago, 
If  in  these  later  days  of  ours 

The  autumn  violets  blow. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  Tjj 
HOW  TO  PROLONG  LIFE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Chicago  Inter-oce . 
for  a  very  interesting  article  with  the  abo 
caption,  from  which  we  make  the  followi;l;f 
extracts :  a:: 

"  Much  interest  has  recently  sprung  up  !u 
medical  circles  upon  the  art  of  prolongii: 
life,  and  very  recently,  in  England,  Dr.  Jo  t  . 
Gardner  and  Sir  George  Duncan  Gibb,  hap 
created  considerable  enthusiasm,  the  first  r 
his  work  entitled  "The  Means  of  Prolong!  jr^ 
Life  after  Middle  Age."  and  the  second  p 
his  paper  read  before  the  Anthropologic  r 
Institute  on  the  *'  Physical  Condition  of  C(|: 
tenarians."  Dr.  Gardner  points  to  the  i 
markable  discoveries  in  the  use  of  ansesthetijij 
for  so  many  years  regarded  as  a  pleasMic: 
myth." 


mm 


"  We  turn  with  interest  to  these  three  v 
uable  specifics,  mental  tranquillity,  modeii. 
sobriety,  warmth  and  good  temperature. 

"It  was  a  philosophical  remark  of  1| 
French  physician   who   said,  '  Men  do  I 
usually  die  ;  they  kill  themselves.'  Frett: 
and  fuming  will  do  more  toward  killing  I 
moderately  healthy  adult  than  a  voyage 
the  North  Pole  and  six  weeks'  residence  uj 
an  ice-floe.    Dr.  Gardner  thus  sums  up 
good  advice :  '  A  tranquil  mind,  well-selec 
diet,  exercise  short  of  fatigue  in  favora 
states  of  the  weather,  confinement  to  a  wa 
house  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  well  warr 
and  ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  cloth 
adapted  to  the  seasons,  maintenance  of 
animal  heat  of  the  body,  particularly  of 
lower  extremities,  careful  avoidance  of  ex 
nal  influences  tending  to  produce  disei  i 
malaria  and  the  like ;  judicious  bathing  it- 
secure  a  healthy  skin — these  are  the  princi  I 
points  claiming  the  attention  of  aged  pers 
even  when  enjoying  the  best  health.' 
Gardner  advises  extreme  watchfulness  of 
human  framework,  as  it  approaches  the  gr; 
climation  of  sixty-three  years.   Impure  Wi  . 
has  much  to  do  with  hastening  premat 
decay,  and  travelling  is  not  by  any  mean 
beneficial  to  continued  heath  as  judicious 
rangements  at  home.     Diet  is  a  quesiR^^ 
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3h  must  be  left,  we  fear,  to  personal  ex- 
ence,  but  both  doctors  agree  that  the 
ch  of  potatoes,  malt  liquors  and  cheese 
[lid  be  steadily  avoided." 

From  the  statistics  of  all  countries  there 
lears  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  average 
and  the  observance  of  common-sense 
ciples,  any  man  of  naturally  sound  con- 
ition  may  not  preserve  his  life  beyond  the 
tted  three  score  and  ten  years.  Whether 
eme  old  age  is  a  boon  to  be  desired  is  a 
ition  to  be  decided  by  individual  feeling. 
There  is  doubtless  not  a  more  lonely  or 
ble  object  in  nature  than  the  old  man  of 
ty  years,  who  has  outlived  his  compeers, 
seen  the  grass  close  over  his  nearest  and 
est  friends.    The  '  Last  Man,'  described 
iampbell,  is  not  a  more  solitary  spectacle 
i  the  form  that  is  bent  with  age,  and  the 
that  has  reaped  a  harvest  of  griefs  and 
vs.    Yet  where  old  age  is  added  to 
rfulness ;  when  the  daily  routine  of  life 
tched  by  kindly  eyes,  and  ministered  to 
iffectionate  hands,  it  is  as  a  *  lusty  winter, 
but  kindly,*    Life  is  sweet,  and  to  the 
thy  spirit  a  source  of  constant  thankful- 
It  is  only  to  the  morbid  or  selfish  na- 
,  wounded  by  blighted  affection  or  hope, 
endered  miserable  by  a  long-continued 
e  of  groveling  passion,  that  life  is  shorn 
beauties,  and  the  dark  unknown  offers 
ven  of  oblivion  and  sweet  uncertainty, 
is  a  happy  world  after  all,'  says  the 
jrable  Paley,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  every 
5St  and  healthy  spirit  to  live  as  long  as 
ble  within  the  sunshine  of  human  love, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  ever  boun- 
nature." 

Ithough  the  individual  opinions  referred 
re  more  particularly  intended  for  Eng- 
en,  whose  damp  climate  and  full  habit 
iving   rather  predispose  to  gout  and 
matic  diseases,  they  may  be  regarded  by 
ricans  with  equal  profit.    In  this  West- 
climate,  with  its  sudden  changes  from 
se  heat  to  cold,  from  the  restless  and  ner- 
character  of  our  daily  life,  we  are  subject 
en  a  greater  variety  of  diseases  than  our 
going  English  cousins.    With  them  dig- 
seems  to  hold  its  headquarters  in  the 
ach ;  with  us  it  makes  sad  havoc  with 
rain.    With  a  constant  strain  upon  the 
and  body,  a  restlsss,  uneasy  longing  for 
ntom  in  the  form  of  wealth  or  political 
ition,  a  system  of  diet  which  would  kill 
trongest  digestion,  there  can  be  no  health, 
simply  a  question  for  each  man  to  con- 
well  and  carefully — a  short  life  and  a 
y  one,  overcast  by  moments  of  intense 
n,  and  closed  by  suffering,  both  of  mind 


and  body ;  or  a  long  life  and  a  happy  one, 
blessed  with  *  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends,'  a  life  that  goes  down  in  the  sunset 
of  a  well-spent  day,  peacefully,  beautifully, 
cheerfully,  like  a  child  into  its  first  sleep." 

The  sound  philosophy  contained  in  the 
above  extracts  must  strike  the  mind  of  every 
careful  thinker,  and  it  will  probably  do  no 
harm  for  the  most  watchful  of  us  to  ponder 
well  the  truths  they  contain.       J.  M.  E. 


Life  has  been  called  a  warfare, 
then,  is  the  periodical  armistice  of  the  Sab- 
bath— blessed  not  only  as  a  day  of  rest,  but 
also  a  retrospection.  It  is  only  in  the  pauses 
of  the  fight  that  we  can  see  how  the  battle  is 
going. 

THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS. 

The  different  islands  have  much  more  like- 
ness than  unlikeness,  but  they  have  their  in- 
dividual traits.  Appledore  is  wealthiest  in 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  in  the  variety  of  its 
conformation ;  Haley's  boasts  the  largest 
plot  of  arable  land  ;  Star  is  the  barrenest  of 
them  all,  except  White  Island,  but  not  even 
Appledore  can  quite  compete  with  its  ma- 
jestic cliflfs  and  crags,  and  nowhere  else  do 
the  rocks  bear  the  marks  of  such  convulsions. 
Duck  Island,  with  its  fierce  Shag  and  Mingo 
reefs,  is  unlike  any  of  the  others.  This  island 
would  seem  to  have  named  the  group  the 
Isles  of  Shoals — -not  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  as  is 
so  often  said  and  written.  But  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  group  was  so  called 
because  of  the  "  shoals  "  of  fish  which  were 
their  first  attraction,  and  it  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  The  Shoal  of  Isles  "  is  an  appella- 
tion not  unknown  to  old  geographers.  There 
were  so  many  of  them  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  "shoal,"  a  "school,"  of  them. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the 
way  in  which  the  grass  and  herbage  nestle 
among  the  rocks,  as  if  they  fain  would  clothe 
their  jagged  forms  with  many- tinted  drapery. 
The  mosses  and  the  lichens  emulate  their 
zeal.  Appledore  is  almost  as  rich  in  them 
as  any  mountain  side.  And  still  the  glory 
of  these  islands  is  not  in  anything  that  clothes 
the  rocks,  but  in  the  rocks  themselves.  If 
they  could  be  stripped  bare  of  every  scrap  of 
green  they  nourish  with  precarious  food,  they 
would  be  just  as  grand  as  they  are  now, 
though  far  less  beautiful ;  for  their  soft  grays 
and  browns  wed  very  happily  with  the  scanty 
grass  and  foliage,  and  bring  forth  exquisite 
effects  of  color.  But  who  shall  fitly  say  or 
sing  the  wonder  of  these  cliffs  and  crags, 
these  precipices  that  repel  the  ever-fresh  in- 
vasions of  the  sea,  these  seams  and  scars, 
these  dikes  and  battlements,  these  veins  of 
diflferent  sorts  so  curiously  twisted,  so  fantas 
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tically  braided,  by  the  fiery  hands  that 
moulded  all  this  fearful  pageantry  ?  In  what 
a  fierce,  wild  mood  the  elemental  forces  must 
have  been  when  they  did  so  strange  a  piece 
of  work  as  this ! 

"  A  heap  of  bare  and  splintery  crags 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  frost, 

With  rifts,  and  chasms,  and  storm-bleached  jags 
That  wait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be  lost — 

No  island,  but  rather  the  skeleton 

Of  a  wrecked  and  vengeance-smitten  one." 

— John  W.  Chadwick,  in  '  Harper^ s  Magazine." 


nsr  o  T I  c  e:  s . 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  street 
Meeting-house,  Sixth- day  evening,  Twelfth  month 
11th,  at  8  o'clock.  An  essay  on  conducting  schools 
consistantly  with  Friends'  principles  may  be  ex- 
pected.   All  are  invited. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


friends'  historical  association. 

The  Association  will  meet  at  820  Spruce  street, 
on  Fourth-day  evening  next.  Twelfth  month  9th,  at 
8  o'clock.  N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


library  association. 

Committee  of  Management  will  meet  in  the  lib 
rary-room,  Race  street,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  9th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


circular  meetings. 

12th  mo.  6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  at  2  P.  M. 

"  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 

"  Newtown  Square,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 


The  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  have  been  equalized. 

A  conference  of  workingmen  was  recently  held 
in  Bristol,  England,  in  which  were  the  representa- 
tives of  80,000  workmen.  They  passed  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  settling  all  international  disputes  by 
arbitratioH. 

The  increasing  importance  of  Oregon  as  a  giain- 
producing  State  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  h^r  ex- 
ports from  August,  1873.  The  wheat  exported 
from  Portland  to  Great  Britain  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  June  of  the  present  year  consisted  of  fifty- 
one  cargoes,  containing  938,626  centals,  valued  at 
$1,830,585,  and  of  eleven  cargoes  of  flour,  contain- 
ing 82,206  barrels,  valued  at  $468,072.  During  the 
same  period  421,700  centals  of  wheat  and  124,546 
barrels  of  flour  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco, 
making  the  total  amount  of  exports  1,360,326  cen- 
tals of  wheat,  valued  at  $2,621,815,  and  206,752 
barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $1, 161, 93S.— Boston 
Transcript. 

A  Medical  School  for  Women  was  recently 
opened  in  London,  and  Emily  Faithfull,  in  com- 
mending the  separate  education  of  men  and  women 
for  the  medical  profession,  says  :  "  The  only  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  is  that  women  should  re- 
ceive an  absolutely  good  education,  that  they 
should  have  the  best  teachers,  and,  above  all,  that 


the  same  standard  of  efficiency  (as  exists  in  tlie  c 
leges  for  men)  should  be  maintained."  The  n 
school  may  prove  of  great  indirect  value  to  wom 
for  those  not  studying  professionally  will  be 
lowed  to  attend  the  lectures.  As  professioi 
nurses,  and  those  having  the  care  of  children  a 
the  sick  of  tbeir  own  families,  women  should  h} 
every  opportunity  given  them  to  obtain  a  kno^ 
edge  of  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  whetl 
they  are  to  become  physicians  or  not. — Fub.  T.edx, 

Special  attention  is  given  to  hygiene  in  i 
Chauncey  Hall  School  in  Boston.  Where  delic 
health  renders  conformity  to  the  regular  course 
all  difficult,  the  pupil  takes  a  little  more  than  h 
the  work  of  his  clafs  for  the  first  year,  and 
next  year,  instead  of  being  promoted,  he  remains 
the  same  class,  reviews  what  he  did  the  previc 
year,  and  takes  up  what  he  omitted.  As  all  ■ 
class  are  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  o 
tain  members  are  to  remain  two  years  in  the  cl; 
there  no  mortification  at  not  being  promote- 
Moravian. 

Some  Items  about  Philadelphia. — The  city  i  , 
population  of  nearly  800,000,  who  live  in  an  c 
120  square  miles.  It  has  900  miles  of  streer.-:  f 
roads  open  for  use  ;  more  than  500  miles  of  "'^ 
are  paved.  It  is  lighted  by  nearly  10,000  gas-i -'r 
The  earth  beneath  conceals  and  is  penetrated 
134  miles  of  sewers,  over  600  miles  of  gas  rr 
and  546  miles  of  water-pipe.  There  are  ov.  ! 
miles  of  city  railways  ;  nearly  794  city  rail r or.  . 
passing  over  these  railroads  daily;  3,025  stea 
boilers  ;  over  400  public  schools,  with  suita 
buildings;  over  1,600  school-teachers,  and  o 
80,000  pupils.  There  are  over  34,000  bath-roo; 
most  of  which  are  supplied  with  hot  water,  aid 
the  use  of  the  water,  at  low  rates,  its  citizens  ) 
more  than  a  million  dollars  annually.  There  areo 
4C0  places  of  public  worship,  and  accommodati 
in  them  for  300,000  persons. 

Many  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  use 
mineral  poisons  were  presented  for  consideratior 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scit/ 
which  were  held  recently  in  Philadelphia. 

The  use  of  Paris  or  Schwelhfurtb  green,  wb 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper,  was  principally  dv 
on.    It  had  been  recommended  for  the  destr  \ 
of  the  Colorado,  or  potato-bug,  and  the  dema;  a 
the  article  had  become  so  large  that  one  chens  • 
Baltimore  manufactured  3,000  lbs.  a  day,  and  d 
gists  in  small  western  towns  ordered  it  by  the  1 
It  was  composed  of  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copi 
which  were  poisonous  to  both  animal  and  vegeta 
life.    It  would  not  be  taken  up  by  the  leavec 
plants,  but  would  be  washed  into  the  soil,  wb 
would  soon  become  incapable  of  supporting  vegi 
tion.  It  was  a  grave  question  what  chemical  chai) 
might  take  place  in  the  soil  that  would  enable  pk 
to  take  up  these  poisons  ;  that  such  may  occur 
been  recently  proved  by  analysis  made  by  P 
Silliman.    The  loose  way  in  which  this  poison 
handled,  and  the  absence  of  all  restriction  upoi 
sale,  were  very  alarming.    Many  deaths  had 
curred,  either  through  accident  or  design,  fi 
Paris  green  which    had  been   purchased  to 
roaches,  or  other  vermin. 

The  increasing  sale  and  use  of  strychnia  for  3 
ilar  purposes,  was  also  alluded  to.  The  general 
of  aniline  colors  in  candy-making,  and  for  coloi 
syrups  and  jellifs  in  imitation  of  the  fruits  f; 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  made,  was 
stanced  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  healtl 
'  the  people  was  daily  being  injured. 


mmm  intelligencer. 


"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  herj  for  she  is  thy  life. 


)L.  XXXI. 
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MORIAL  OF  BALTIMORE  MONTHLY  MEET- 
NG  OF  FRIENDS,  CONCERNING  MARTHA  E. 
'YSON. 

Relieving,  from  the  lessons  of  our  individ- 
experience,  as  well  as  from  the  truths  of 
inspired  volume,  that  the  "memory  of 
just  is  blessed,"  and-  profitable  to  surviv- 
in  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
mple  they  leave  behind  them,  we  have 
med  it  our  duty  to  our  children,  and  those 
our  "household  of  faith  "  who  are  to  fol- 
us  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  give  our 
timony  to  the  purity  of  heart,  Christian 
itue,  and  earnest  devotion  to  her  Divine 
ister's  will,  which  so  conspicuously  marked 
life  and  character  of  our  deceased  friend, 
rtha  E.  Tjson. 

he  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Eliz- 
th  Ellicott,  and  was  born  at  Ellicott's 
lis  (now  Ellicott  City)  in  the  year  1795 ; 
married  to  our  late  friend,  Nathan  Ty- 
in  1815,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
reafter  was  a  bright  and  shining  example 
all  that  we  appreciate  and  love  in  the  va- 
d  relations  of  wife,  mother  and  friend. 
Saving  from  her  childhood  been  a  regular 
ndant  of  her  Meeting,  her  interest  and 
victions  increasing  as  the  years  rolled  by, 
was  often  called  into  its  services,  and  was 
■linently  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
}m.  Especially  was  she  fitted  for  such  mis- 
ns  as  required  the  extension  of  the  hand 
sympathy,  combined  with  gentle  admoni- 
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tion,  her  presence  carrying  with  it  such  power 
that  few  could  resist  its  most  persuasive  influ- 
ence. 

This  diligence  in  the  attendance  of  Meet- 
ing was  characteristic  of  our  dear  friend. 
Rarely,  indeed,  was  her  seat  vacant,  even 
when  bodily  infirmity  would  seem  to  require 
it ;  and  she  was  remarkable  for  her  solid  de- 
portment therein,  her  countenance  bearing 
the  impress  of  devotion  while  engaged  in  vo- 
cal or  silent  prayer.  She  was  often  led  to 
remarks  expressive  of  the  peace  and  solem- 
nity which  sometimes  covered  her  spirit  in 
these  seasons  of  social  worship ;  frequently 
quoting  the  exclamations  of  the  Psalmist,  as 
indicative  of  her  feelings  on  these  occasions  : 
"  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup 
runneth  over,  surely  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for- 
ever." 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age  she  was 
appointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  an 
Elder  of  this  Meeting;  and  although  very 
reluctant  at  that  period  of  life  to  assume  the 
important  duties  of  this  station,  feeling  that 
the  care  of  a  large  family  of  children  de- 
manded a  mother's  solicitude  and  a  mother's 
attention,  yet  she  performed  those  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends  for  many 
years. 

In  the  year  1838,  she  with  ^her  family  re- 
moved, and  settled  for  some  years  within  the 
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limits  of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  where 
she  soon  after  appeared  frequently  in  the 
ministry.  Her  communications,  though  usu- 
ally short,  were  impressive,  acceptable  and 
convincing;  were  generally  of  a  practical 
character,  seldom  doctrinal,  and  always  per- 
vaded with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Di- 
vine Father,  and  Christian  charity  towards 
all  His  children ;  recognizing  the  great  fact 
that  all  who  seek  to  know  the  Father's  will, 
and  do  it,  will  be  accepted  with  Him,  with- 
out regard  to  sect  or  creed.  She  inculcated 
the  mingling  of  religious  obligations  with  the 
smallest  acts  of  daily  life,  as  the  truest  means 
of  showing  our  allegiance  to  the  "King  of 
kings,"  believing  that  the  Father  ofttimes 
reveals  Himself  in  simple  ways,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted cheerfully,  become  as  stepping  stones 
to  higher  states  yet  unrevealed.  A  favorite 
sentiment  often  quoted  was : 

Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low-descending  sun 
Marks,  in  its  course,  no  generous  action  done." 

Her  offerings  in  the  line  of  the  ministry 
were  accompanied  with  such  evidences  of  the 
power  of  Truth,  that  her  gift  was  recognized, 
and  she  was  approved  as  a  minister  by  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  1861.  During  part  of 
her  absence  from  the  city,  and  some  years 
subsequently,  she  served  as  Clerk  of  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  improvement  and  development  of  all 
our  faculties,  and  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  our  Society,  was  a  subject  which  for 
many  years  deeply  interested  her  mind. 
Recognizing  our  responsibility  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father  for  the  right  use  of  all  His  gifts, 
and  believing  the  cultivation  of  our  intellec- 
tual powers  renders  us  more  useful  to  each 
other,  in  ^'b2aring  one  another's  burdens," 
and  thus  "  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,"  she 
earnestly  advocated  this  view  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  often  referring  to  the  past  records 
of  our  Society  for  illustrations  of  high  intel- 
lectual culture,  in  connection  with  deep  spir- 
itual experience,  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
labors  of  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn, 
Isaac  Pennington,  and  others,  whose  records 
are  among  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history. 
The  interest  awakened  by  her  and  a  few  con- 
cerned Friends  in  this  particular,  originated 
the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Swarthmore  College. 

Although  her  public  appearances  were  of 
so  marked  a  character,  it  was  in  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life  that  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  were  more  strikingly  manifested. 
Her  home  was  the  abode  of  Love,  and  bore 
beautiful  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Mind ;  exemplifying 
also  that  endearing  quality  of  our  nature, 
which  in  its  proper  exercise  comprehends  our 


whole  duty  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
one  another.  ■  ' 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  her  fam  ^ 
circle  was  marked  ;  these  seasons  bearing  <  - 
dence  of  the  high  value  which  she  pla(  ^ 
upon  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  deep,  r  ' 
erent  spirit  which  clothed  her  mind  while  f  ' 
read.  - 

To  the  subject  of  prayer,  its  sanctity,  a 
the  blessing  received  through  its  exercise, 
the  turning  of  a  child  to  a  loving  parent,  t  - 
was  often  led  earnestly  to  call  attention  ;  a  •^^ 
her  desire  that  the  young  should  be,  fr<  »- 
their  earliest  years,  imbued  with  a  sense 
its  helpfulness,  was  most  feelingly  expresj 
both  in  public  and  private  opportuniti 
She  viewed  it,  as  "  our  privilege  to  raise  o 
souls  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  by  cc 
tinned  watchfulness  and  holy  trust,  so  to ;  ^ 
tuDe  them  into  harmony  with  His,  that  *r 
my  will,  but  Thine,'  should  be  the  breathi  f 
of  our  highest  aspirations  " ;  ever  believi; 
in  the  promise,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  pi 
feet  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  IJ  "* 
cause  he  trusteth  in  Thee."  ' 

Of  her  it  may  emphatically  be  said,  thf'  ^ 
emulating  the  example  of  the  Divine  Maste  ' 
she    went  about  doing  good  "  ;  not  only  v 
itiug  "  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  the 
affliction,"  and  ministering  to  the  necessiti 
of  the  destitute ;  but  she  was  often  favored 
speak  "  the  word  in  season  "  to  the  little  on 
of  the  flock,  those  who  felt  that  their  "  far  :;' 
ily  was  poor  in  Manasseh,  and  they  the  lea 
in  their  Father's  house." 

To  these  she  gave  the  "  right  hand  of  ft!  •" 
lowship,"  and  by  her  tender  admonitions  ai  • 
her  loving  counsels,  she  aided  and  encourage  ' 
them,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  rise  u 
''and  go  on  their  way  towards  Zion,"  rejoij  ['^ 
ing.  |, 
Early  in  life's  morning  (as  has  been  sailr 
she  entered  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Loff' 
and  there  diligently  wrought  in  His  ho]| 
service,  resting  not  at  the  noontide  houir 
growing  not  weary  with  the  day's  long  toij|! 
while  the  increasing  sweetness  of  spirit,  tl 
widening  of  all  her   sympathies,  and  tl 
added  tenderness  in  their  expression,  marke 
the  closing  of  a  day  growing  richer  and  moi  ' 
beauteous  to  the  end.    And  as  the  suns" 
hour  drew  near,  and  the  gracious  messa^  | 
came  to  her,  "  Cease  now  from  thy  labors,  f( 
the  task  assigned  thee  is  accomplished' 
though  she  meekly  folded  her  hands,  an 
rested  from  active  service,  she  ceased  not  t 
"pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  "  and  th 
"  enlargement  of  her  borders  " ;  nor  did  sh  i 
fail  to  exhort  those  around  her,  to  enter  a 
faithful  laborers  into  the  "  fields  white  unt 
harvest,"  and  fill  the  places  there  left  vacant 
While  thus  resting  and  patiently  waiting 
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frequently  observed,  with  child-like  love 

trust,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd 
1  not  want.    He  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
reen  pastures,  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
waters." 

was  clearly  evident  to  those  who  were 
ileged  to  watch  with  her  during  the  clos 
hours  of  her  life,  that  the  Father's  "  ban- 
over  her  was  love  "  ;  and  that  His  peace 
the  "  peace  that  passeth  all  understand 
had  been  given  to  her  in  full  measure, 
hat  nothing  could  disturb  or  make  her 
id. 

he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait — pa- 
tly  and  reverently  wait — for  the  summons 
should  call  her  from  "works  to  re 
ds,"  and  bid  her  enter  into  the  "joy  of  her 
d." 

nd  thus  daily  growing  in  the  knowledge 
eavenly  things,  clothed  with  the  spirit  of 
er  as  with  a  garment,  and  clasping  more 
more  closely  the  Father's  hand,  on  the 
day  of  the  3d  month,  1873,  in  the  78th 
|p  of  her  age,  she  passed  away  from  earth, 
well,  we  reverently  believe,  forever  with 
in  whose  "  presence  is  fulness  of  joy," 
at  whose  "  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
er  more." 


THE  PEACE  OF  GOD. 

.    .  "  One  of  the  capital  errors  is  the 
iking  of  animal  cheerfulness  for  God's 
je.    Older  Christians  often  detail  for  re- 
)us  experience  joys  that  have  their  foun- 
ion  in  placidity  of  temper,  or  healthiness 
)hysical  constitution*    There  are  people 
ise  very  over  hopefulness  makes  them  lead 
ly  lives,  and   other  people  sometimes 
by  their  own  Christian  experience  lacking 
liuse  they  are  not  thus  sanguine.    But  the 
36  of  God  is  something  deeper  than  this. 
Ill  was  not  a  man  of  sunny  temper,  or  of 
it  constitutional  hopefulness.  He  saw  the 
ids  and  keenly  felt  the  pelting  of  the 
im.    He  was  a  man  of  bilious  constitution 
of  energetic  unrest.    The  placid  repose 
jh  some  people  find  never  came  to  him. 
iwas  tempest-tossed  within,  as  well  as  with- 
And  yet  Paul's  stormy  nature  found 
s  a  peace  within  the  storm,  and  a  vie- 
over  the  shipwreck.    He  could  glory  in 
ulation  and  triumph  over  defeat.  He 
w  how  to  be  cast  down  in  an  impenetra- 
melancholy,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  physical 
austion ;  but  when  cast  down  he  was  not 
royed.    Perhaps  no  Christian  ever  suf- 
d  more  from  outward  battles  and  inward 
ressioDS  than  he,  and  perhaps  none  ever 
a  more  continuous  and  life-long  victory. 
For  one  thing  Paul  did  not  let  his  faith 
-jd  depend  on  his  state  of  mind  or  body, 
did  not  insist  that  he  would  believe  in 


God  only  when  he  felt  cheerful.  This  is  what 
many  people  do.  They  cannot  believe  that 
God  loves  them,  or  receives  them,  or  is  their 
Father  until  He  works  a  miracle  and  gives 
them  a  cheerfulness  of  disposition  that  does 
not  pertain  to  their  temperament. 

"  Christian  peace  founds  itself  in  a  reason- 
able trust.  The  man  who  has  money  in  a 
sound  bank  sits  him  down  in  quietude  in  the 
midst  of  financial  fright.  He  does  not  ask 
that  some  inward  or  outward  sign  be  given 
him  that  his  bank  is  safe.  His  cheerfulness 
does  not  come  of  any  afflatus.  He  does  not 
go  and  beseech  the  bank  to  take  care  of  what 
it  keeps  for  him.  He  does  not  superadd  pre- 
cautions. His  peacefulness  has  no  relation  to 
his  temperament.  It  is  a  trustfulness  well 
grounded  that  makes  him  sleep  when  other 
men  wake.  It  was  just  such  peace  that  Paul 
felt  when  he  said,  '  I  know  whom  I  have 
trusted.  I  know  His  ability  to  keep  to  that 
day  all  that  I  have  put  into  His  hands/  "... 

—  Christian  Union, 


MINUTE    OF  EXERCISES    OF  BALTIMORE 
YEARLY  MEETING  OF  MEN  FRIENDS. 

On  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  society,  a  lively  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  many  Friends,  as  to  the  im- 
portant testimonies  we  have  been  called  on 
to  bear  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Truth.    Foremost  and  most  important  of  all 
things  is  the  nature  of  true  worship,  and  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  soul  into  that  con- 
dition where  it  may  be  acted  on  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.    For  hath  He  not  said  of  old,  "  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  ;"  evidently 
implying  that  it  is  not  by  the  exercise  of  our 
intellectual  faculties  that  a  knowledge  of  Him 
is  to  be  obtained,  but  that  when  we  settle  into 
a  state  of  reverent  quietness,  He  will  gra- 
ciously make  Himself  known  to  us,  by  the 
impressions  then  made  upon  our  minds.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  do  not  regard  vocal  ministry  a 
necessity  in  social  worship.    For  if  the  mind 
be  stayed  on  God,  He  hath  promised,  through 
His  Son,  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  there  He  will  be  in  the 
midst.    A  fear  was  expressed  that  our  mem- 
bers were  losing  sight  of  this  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  our  Society,  and  were  looking  too 
much  to  an  instrumental  ministry  for  that 
instruction  in  righteousness,  which  can  only 
come  from  this  Divine  source.  The  testimony 
of  Robert  Barclay  was  revived  in  our  hearing, 
where  he  said,  "  When  I  came  into  the  silent 
assemblies  of  God's  people  I  fe!t  a  secret 
power  that  touched  my  heart,  and  when  I 
gave  way  to  it,  I  felt  the  evil  in  me  weakened 
and  the  good  raised  up."    We  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  we  sympathize  with  each  other, 
and  know  by  experience  that  there  are  times 
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when  the  overshadowing  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
so  covers  our  minds  that  we  are  baptized 
into  one  spirit,  the  holy  oil  flowing  from  ves- 
sel to  vessel  until  all  are  filled. 

Closely  connected  and  intimately  blended 
with  love  to  God  is  that  of  love  for  one  an- 
other, and  we  were  reminded  that  unless  we 
have  love  for  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen, 
it  were  in  vain  to  bring  our  offers  of  sacrifice 
to  that  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  for  He 
hath  said  we  must  first  be  reconciled  to  our 
brother,  and  then  our  offering  would  be  ac- 
cepted. This  badge  of  Christian  discipleship, 
once  so  prominent  in  our  Society,  must  be 
preserved  if  we  hope  to  remain  a  living  organ- 
ization. Under  this  influence  the  meeting 
was  clothed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  baptism 
for  the  many  sufferings  entailed  on  our  race, 
by  an  indulgence  in  those  intoxicants  that 
mar  the  temples  of  the  living  God.  A  de- 
parture from  the  plain  way  of  living  hath  en- 
gendered a  variety  of  diseases  of  the  body, 
which  create  a  desire  for  stimulants  or  nar- 
cotics to  allay  the  feelings  of  uneasiness  they 
produce,  and  thus  men  are  led  to  indulge  in 
the  wine-cup,  or  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  or 
other  noxious  stimulants,  until  the  system 
becomes  poisoned  by  their  use.  We  were 
feelingly  advised  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
these,  and  many  valuable  Friends  gave  us  a 
knowledge  of  their  experience  as  to  their  del- 
eterious effects.  We  greatly  fear  that  the 
use  of  one  leads  to  a  desire  for  the  use  of  the 
other,  and  consider  an  abstinence  from  them 
all  as  the  safer  course  for  all  to  pursue. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  showed  that  our 
ancient  love  for  simplicity  of  attire  and  plain- 
ness of  speech  was  becoming  cold,  and  awak- 
ened a  feeling  of  regret  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  But  we  were 
advised  to  remember  that  obedience  to  God 
is  the  foundation  on  which  this  testimony 
rests,  and  that  too  much  reliance  on  as  out- 
ward garb  sometimes  lays  the  foundation  for 
that  hypocrisy  which  is  so  offensive  in  His 
sight.  While  plainness  and  simplicity  are 
Christian  virtues,  there  js  no  prescribed  form 
of  apparel  that  should  destroy  our  Christian 
liberty,  but  the  mind  that  is  stayed  on  God, 
will  come  out  from  under  the  influence  of 
those  vain  and  foolish  fashions  and  customs 
that  make  each  generation  so  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  those  succeeding  it. 

In  dealing  with  offenders  we  were  reminded 
of  the  efficacy  of  extending  a  timely  care  to 
those  whose  conduct  evinced  a  disposition  to 
depart  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  as 
an  interest  manifested  by  concerned  Friends 
often  produces  better  results  than  other  modes 
of  treatment.  A  caution  was  also  extended 
to  our  members  to  be  careful  how  they  joined 
in  with  others  in  fairs,  and  other  kinds  of 


amusement,  lest  their  hands  be  weakened 
their  influence  with  the  rising  generation 
paired. 

The  frequent  perusal  of  the  Holy  S< 
tures,  as  directed  in  our  Book  of  Discip 
was  earnestly  recommended,  and  we  ' 
cautioned  in  regard  to  this  important  mi 
to  avoid  both  right-hand  errors  and  left-l 
errors.  We  believe  that,  as  a  religious  soc ' 
we  give  to  the  sacred  records  the  place 
signed  them  by  the  writers  of  the  New  T 
ment,  neither  exalting  them  as  the  only 
of  faith  and  practice,  nor  calling  in  quej 
their  authenticity  and  Divine  authority.  T 
may  properly  receive  the  inscription  pi 
on  a  sun-dial,  "  Nothing  without  lig 
When  they  are  read  under  the  enlighte 
influence  of  Divine  Grace,  they  are  profit 
*'  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  ma 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnii 
unto  all  good  works."  ! 

We  still  continue  deeply  interested  ini 
Indian  concern.    Our  Committee  has 
duced  a  satisfactory  report,  and  is  contin 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  compac 
several  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meet:' 
who  have  joined  feelingly  with  us  in  the 
ercises  of  the  meeting,  whose  living  test 
nies  have,  we  hope  and  believe,  stirreci 
anew  earnest  desires  for  a  better  life^ 
closer  adherence  to  purity  and  truth. 

During  the  several  sittings  of  this  meei 
a  comforting  evidence  of  Divine  favor 
been  felt  to  prevail  over  us.    We  have 
enabled  to  transact  the  important  bus: 
which  has  claimed  our  deliberations,  in 
mony  and  brotherly  condescension.  Gra 
for  this  measure  of  the  Father's  love, 
fectionately  take  leave  of  each  other,  to 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so 
mitted.  William  Wood,  Cle% 


THE  RELIGION  WE  WANT. 

We  want  a  religion  that  bears  heavilj 
only  on  the  "  exceeding  sinfulness  of  i 
but  on  the  exceeding  rascality  of  lying 
stealing.     A  religion  that  banishes  s 
measures  from  the  stalls,  pebbles  from 
cotton-bags,  clay  from  the  paper,  sand 
the  sugar,  chicory  from  coffee,  alum 
bread,  and  water  from  the  milk-cans, 
religion  that  is  to  save  the  world  will  not 
all  the  big  strawberries  at  the  top,  and  al 
little  ones  at  the  bottom.    It  will  not  r 
one-half  pair  of  shoes  good  leather  so 
the  first  shall  redound  to  the  maker's  cr 
and  the  second  to  his  cash.    It  will  not 
Jouvin's  stamp  on  Jenkin's  kid  gloves 
make  Paris  bonnets  in  the  back  room 
Boston  milliner's  shop ;  nor  let  a  pie( 
velvet  that  professes  to  measure  twelve  j 
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e  to  aa  uatimely  end  in  the  tenth,  or  a 
1  of  sewing  silk  that  vouches  for  twenty 
is  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at  fourteen  and  a 
;  nor  all- wool  delaines  and  all-linen  hand- 
hiefs  be  amalgamated  with  clandestine 
;  or  coats  made  of  old  rags  pressed 
ther  be  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  public 
egal  broadcloth.  It  does  not  put  bricks 
ve  dollars  per  thousand  into  chimneys  it 
racts  to  build  of  seven  dollar  material ; 
smuggle  white  pine  into  floors  that  have 
I  for  hard  pine ;  nor  leave  yawning  cracks 
losets  where  boards  ought  to  join;  nor 
b  the  ceilings  that  ought  to  be  smoothly 
tered  ;  nor  make  window-blinds  with  slats 
,i  cannot  stand  the  wind,  and  paint  that 
lot  stand  the  sun,  and  fastenings  that  may 
ooked  at,  but  on  no  account  touched.  The 
^ion  that  is  going  to  sanctify  the  world 
s  its  debts.  It  does  not  consider  that  forty 
:s  returned  for  one  hundred  cents  given  is 
Drding  to  the  Gospel,  though  it  may  be 
)rding  to  law.  It  looks  upon  a  man  who 
failed  in  trade,  and  who  continues  to 
in  luxury,  as  a  thief — The  (Boston) 
istian. 


GENEVA  CONFERENCE. 


ta  lU  through  the  first  week  of  September 
irn  )gates  were  arriving  from  different  and 
ant  countries,  and  we  had  gratifying  evi- 
ce  of  the  lively  and  wide-spread  interest, 
in  the  coming  meeting, 
^he  session  opened  under  very  favorable 
pices  on  Monday,  September  7th,  at  10 
ock  A.  M.,  in  the  "renowned  Hotel  de 
le,  in  the  Hall  famous  as  the  place  where 
memorable  Geneva  Arbitration  was  con- 
ted  and  successfully  consummated.  The 
was  delightful,  the  associations  of  the 
e  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the  objects 
-he  Conference,  and  promptly  at  the  hour 
ointed  for  opening,  the  historic  Hall  was 
id  with  delegates,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
1  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  ex- 
ses. 

hat,  assembly,  composed  of  distinguished 
resentatives  from  so  many  great  nations, 
uded  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
^land,  America,  and  distant  Japan,  met 
uch  a  place,  and  for  an  object  so  exalted 
benign,  was  a  spectacle  that  might  well 
tress  the  beholder. 

'he  limits  of  this  report  admit  of  only  a 
Y  partial  and  brief  account  of  the  pro- 
iings  of  the  Conference  and  the  important 
'k  accomplished  by  it. 
I.  Carteret,  President  of  the  Council  of 
te,  opened  the  session  with  a  very  cordial 
eloquent  address  of  welcome,  in  the 
we  of  which  he  said  : 
,^j|i'Vou  wish  to  secure  the  realization,  in 


rendering  precise,  complete,  and  practical, 
the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity  in  the  rela- 
tions of  nationalities  with  each  other.  It  is 
a  noble  aim  for  which  the  labors  that  are  to 
be  devoted  to  them  will  not  prove  sterile, 
for  the  more  this  labor  advances,  the  more 
will  public  opinion,  that  power  which  no 
barriers  can  resist,  because  imperative  in  its 
demands.  There  are  certain  views  in  this 
domain  which  have  already  become  axioms. 
In  supporting  itself  upon  these,  public  opin- 
ion already  feels  that  it  stands  upon  a  more 

solid  basis  Has  not  modern 

civilization  in  its  inner  conscience  a  real 
shame  for  that  primitive  state  in  which,  in 
spite  'of  its  influence,  the  relations  between 
different  peoples  continue  as  to  the  most 
common  method  of  settling  their  differences  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  we 
see  that  it  is  by  rivers  of  blood  that  these 
difierences  are  settled  and  that  reprisals  only 
aggravate  the  evil.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  humanity  has  realized,  and  wishes 
still  further  to  realize,  in  order  to  improve 
and  facilitate  their  commercial,  industrial, 
intellectual  and  moral  relations,  a  profound 
uneasiness  (malaise)  is  felt  and  is  persistent, 
which  diminishes  by  one-half  these  benefits. 
Does  this  uneasiness  result  from  anything 
else  than  the  anxiety  of  what  may  occur  on 
the  morrow,  than  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future  ?  What  is  it  that  there  is  such  an 
intense  longing  for  ?  It  is  this :  the  world  is 
thirsting  for  a  sense  of  security.  You  wish 
to  contribute  towards  satisfying  this  imper- 
ative demand  ;  and  whilst  taking  part  in  the 
calm  study  of  such  important  international 
questions  at  the  present  moment,  you  desire 
as  much  as  possible  to  bring  them  within  the 
interests  and  the  comprehension  of  all.  You 
aspire,  if  we  are  well  informed,  to  advance 
and  at  the  same  time  to  popularize  the  science 
of  International  Law. 

"  Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
drawing  up  a  good  code  of  International 
Law,  and  above  all  in  securing  its  vitality 
and  advancement,  there  is  room  to  entertain 
legitimate  hopes  in  this  respect.  From  every 
quarter  there  is  something  of  this  sort  ex- 
pected, and — signs  of  approaching  moral 
conquest — from  different  quarters  and  under 
divers  forms,  individual  or  collective  efforts 
are  being  made  at  the  present  moment  tend- 
ing in  the  same  direction :  that  is  to  say, 
that  law  should  replace  force  in  International 

relationship  Messieurs,  I  wish 

that  your  setting  may  bring  about  results 
with  which  you  may  be  satisfied.  It  is  an 
honor  for  Geneva  that  you  have  chosen  it  for 
discussing  the  aim  of  your  present  meeting. 
We  are  sensible  of  this  and  we  cordially 
thank  you  for  it." 
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TKe  President  of  the  Conference,  Mr. 
Field,  replied  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  the 
Government  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva. 

In  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
thanking  them  for  their  cordial  welcome  and 
the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  State  in  put- 
ting at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference  the 
historic  chamber,  and  for  the  honor  they  had 
done  in  assisting  in  the  ceremony  of  installa- 
tion, he  closed  as  follows  : 

"  We  esteem  ourselves  happy  that  we  meet 
in  this  city  of  Geneva.  I  do  not  speak  of 
your  situation  in  this  valley  surrounded  by 
these  mountains—these  magnificent  montains 
which,  white  with  snow,  rise  in  silence,  pierc- 
ing the  sky  ;  nor  of  this  lake,  a  marvel  of 
beauty  ;  nor  of  this  river  of  the  Rhone,  so 
clear  and  so  blue,  flashing  like  an  arrow 
through  the  city.  But  I  speak  of  your  in- 
stitutions, of  your  great  men,  and  of  your 
history ;  institutes  which  unite  liberty  with 
order,  men  who  have  made  the  name  of 
Geneva  a  synonym  for  science  and  genius, 
and  that  miracle  of  history,  the  maintenance 
through  so  many  ages  of  your  liberty  and 
your  independence,  in  the  midst  of  powerful 
and  ambitious  nations.  This  history  is  due, 
not  solely  to  the  heroism  of  the  people,  but 
also  to  the  authority  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  public  law  of  the  world  which  is  stronger 
than  kings  or  marshals.  Three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  a  great  orator  of  England 
pointed  out  to  his  audience  the  wonderful 
spectacle  of  Geneva,  in  former  times  repos- 
ing in  security,  though  the  King  of  France 
poured  his  armies  into  Italy  beneath  her 
gates.  It  is  this  public  law,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  we  study,  and  are  seeking  to  ex- 
tend, until  it  shall  embrace  the  whole  world, 
protecting  and  controllicg  at  the  same  time 
the  weakest  and  the  strongest  of  the  nations." 

A  large  number  of  letters  expressive  of 
sympathy  and  approval  of  the  aims  of  the 
Association  were  received,  among  them  were 
messages  from  Count  Sclopis,  John  Bright, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Profs.  Seeley  and  Levi, 
M.  Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  more  important  propositions 
adopted  were  the  following : 

"The  President  then  proposed  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider whether  an  International  Tribunal 
should  not  be  recommended  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  cases  as  that  which  occured  in 
the  collision  between  the  '  Ville  du  Havre  ' 
and  the  '  Lochearn,'  wherein  the  English 
Admiralty  Court  gave  a  decision  which  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  French 
Tribunal.  He  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  he 
was  requested  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
for  the  purpose.    '  That  a  committee  of  three 


persons  be  appointed  to  consider  the  exp( 
iency  of  establishing  an  International  Tril 
nal  for  deciding  questions  arising  out  of  c  '* 
lisions  at  sea  between  vessels  of  differe 
nationalities.' " 

The  interest  in  the  Conference  was  qu 
marked  at  the  opening  session,  and  it  seem 
to  deepen  day  by  day,  and  it  culminated 
the  grand  public  demonstration  at  the  gr( 
Hall  of  the  Reformation,  on  Friday  evenh 
September  the  11th.  The  Hall  is  very  spj 
ious,  accommodating  between  three  and  fc 
thousand  people.  It  was  densely  crowded 
an  audience  representing  many  nationaliti 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Dudley  Fie  I 
who  presided  ;  Henry  Richard,  of  Englan 
his  Excellency,  Kawase,  from  Japan;! 
Secretary,  Dr.  Miles  :  Prof  Jourressonot, 
Geneva ;  Frederic  Passy,  of  France ;  I 
Von  Holtzendorff,  of  Germany ;  Arturo  Mi 
coartu,  of  Spain,  and  Pere  Hyacinthe. 

The  vast  audience  listened  with  the  clos- 
and  most  sympathetic  attention  to  the  clo 
and  the  exercises  lasted  two  hours  and  a  hat  ^! 

Upon  the  platform  were  President  0* 
teret,  and  members  of  the  Council  of  Stj- 
and  persons  of  distinction  from  varic 
parts  of  the  world.  I  was  assured  by  one 
the  trustees  of  the  Hall  that  the  occasion  ( 
ceeded  in  interest  any  meeting  that  had 
been  held  in  that  famous  Hall. 

Among  not  the  least  enjoyable  occagic 
attending  the  Conference  were  the  delight 
social  reunions  in  which  we  participat 
Indeed,  we  may  add,  these  were  among  1 
most  useful  occasions,  bringing  together, 
they  did,  persons  of  different  nations  a 
races,  and  cementing  their  hearts  in  end 
ing  friendship.  .... 

At  the  closing  business  session  of  the  C 
ference  the  partial  organization  of  the  Asi 
ciation  which  was  effected  last  year  at  Br 
sels  was  completed,  a  carefully  prepai 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  s 
officers  were  chosen.  The  name  finally  agr< ' 
upon  is  "  The  Association  for  the  Reform  £ 
Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations." 

The  Association  is  eminently  cosmopolii 
in  its  character,  as  is  indicated  by  its  na 
and  object,  and  the  selection  of  its  offic* 
Its  object  is  the  reform  and  codificatior 
the  law  of  nations,  as  a,  uniform  basis 
the  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  nati 
by  each  other,  and   the  satisfactory  i 
peaceful  seitlement  of  their  differences, 
as  it  has  been  very  happily  expressed 
Judge  Washburn,  "  Its  object  is  to  effect 
fellowship  of  the  nations  under  the  domin 
of  law  in  the  bonds  of  Peace." 

The  establishment,  in  due  time,  of  an 
ternational  Tribunal,  which  may  be  of 
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tage  to  all  the  nations,  and  not  derogate 
a  their  sovereignty,  attracted  favorable 
ntion  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
ference,  and  is  among  the  prominent  mat- 
for  future  consideration.  The  officers  of 
Association  are,  an  Honorary  President, 
e-president,  a  Treasurer,  a  Council  of 
ive  members,  and  a  Permanent  General 
:etary,  the  Secretary  to  have  offices  in 
is,  London  and  Boston.  In  the  choice  of 
ers,  obviously,  regard  has  been  had  to  a 
representation  of  each  country  as  the 
will  show. 


Selected. 
HOME  AND  HAPPINESS. 

here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  truest  hap- 
iss  is  ever  to  be  found  at  home.  No  man 
out  a  home  can  be  long  and  truly  happy, 
the  domestic  group  can  be  productive  of 
piness  only  when  it  is  assimilated  by  af- 
ion,  and  kept  in  union  by  discreet  friend- 
Then  it  tends  to  produce  as  much  hap- 
;ss  as  this  world  is  capable  of ;  and  its 
t  repose  is  sought  for  by  all  sensible  men, 
ver  by  the  wisest  and  the  greatest.  What 
be  compared  in  our  intercourse  of  life 
L  the  attentions  on  our  family,  with  their 
ilarating  smiles  and  undissembled  love? 
this  raises  the  gentlest  and  most  pleasing 
itions,  and  calls  forth  all  the  sentiments 
ncontrolled  nature.  What  are  the  rap- 
s  of  ambition,  the  pleasures  of  fame,  the 
ghts  of  honor,  in  comparison  with  this  ? 
erly  worthless  and  insipid.  Hence  it  is 
we  see  senators  and  heroes  shutting  out 
acclamations  of  an  applauding  world  to 
ake  of  the  endearments  of  family  conver- 
3n,  and  to  enjoy  the  prattling  of  their  lit- 
jhildren  in  their  harmless  pleasures.  This 
le  of  the  purest  sources  of  mirth.  It  has 
lence,  too,  in  amending  the  heart ;  for  in- 
3nce  is  communicated  by  coming  in  con- 
with  it ;  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of  chil- 
i  tends  to  purify  the  heart  from  the  pol- 
m  that  it  has  acquired  from  moving  in 
world  and  mixing  with  men.  Into  what 
byss  of  moral  degredation  should  we  not 
iinken  were  it  not  for  women  and  children. 
1  might  the  Great  Author  of  evangelical 
osophy  have  been  delighted  with  thepres- 
of  children  and  tbund  in  them — what  he 
lin  sought  among  those  who  judged  them- 
es their  superiors — goodness  and  virtue. 
ivo,  with  all  his  liberality  of  mind,  felt  the 
erness  of  home  attachment.  At  one  time 
cknowledged  that  he  received  no  satisfac- 
in  any  company  but  in  that  of  his  wife, 
ittle  daughter,  and — to  use  his  own  lan- 
:e — ''his  honied  young  Cicero."  Sir 
as  More,  with  his  great  powers  of  mind, 
sd  a  great  share  of  his  time — because 


he  knew  it  to  be  his  duty  and  felt  it  to  be  his 
delight — to  the  amusement  of  his  children.  ^ 


SCRAPS 


FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  received  yesterday  the  following  letter 
from  a  dear  friend  who  lives  many  miles 
away,  and  as  it  contains  that  which  loses  not 
in  value  by  being  shared,  I  gladly  offer  it  for 
the  "  scrap  column  "  in  Friends^  Intelligencer ^ 
and  feel  disposed  to  accompany  it  with  a  few 
thoughts  that  came  to  me  on  first  reading  it, 
on  the  excellency  of  the  Scripture  testimony, 
"  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth 
and  not  less  teaching  is  that  which  follows, 
"And  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  that  is 
meet,  and  which  tendeth  to  poverty."  There 
surely  is  a  tendency  with  some  to  keep  what- 
ever of  good  they  may  have  or  that  may  come 
to  them,  and  in  so  doing  they  impoverish 
themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  lose  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  which  they  have.  The 
fresh  flowings  of  sympathy  are  of  almost  price- 
less value,  and  we  have  no  right  to  withhold 
their  manifestation. 

How  many  thirsty  spirits  might  be  re- 
freshed by  the  distribution  of  these  little  drops 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  how  many  of 
the  spiritually  hungry  would  be  fed  by  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  a  full  table,  were  we 
careful  to  gather  and  distribute  them.  We 
may  remember  in  this  connection  the  rich 
blessing  pronounced  upon  those  who  dealt 
their  bread  to  the  hungry — see  Isaiah  58th 
chapter.  Let  us  also  be  stimulated  to  ex- 
amine our  store-houses,  whether  of  the  mem- 
ory or  the  desk,  peradventure  we  will  find 
there,  that  which  is  of  value  in  danger  of 
becoming  mouldy.  Let  us  bring  it  forth  ;  it 
may  be  "  food  convenient"  for  some  who  are 
discouraged  under  an  apprehension  that  they 
are  travelling  a  path  into  which  a  fellow- 
pilgrim  never  looks.  If  the  offering  be  ever 
so  small,  if  it  savor  of  love  and  life,  it  will  not 
return  unto  the  donor  void,  but  shall  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereunto  it  is  sent.  My  friend 
says : 

"  I  am  often  strengthened  and  helped  by 
the  sympathizing  spirits  of  my  friends,  and 
regard  it  as  a  portion  of  the  '  heavenly  bounty' 
on  which  we  all  are  certainly  '  pensioners.* 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  do  not  enough  real- 
ize and  acknowledge  this  as  one  of  the  heav- 
enly blessings  dispensed  by  a  loving  Father. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  dispensations,  and 
on  descending  the  western  slope  of  human 
life  and  looking  back  on  the  varied  scenes  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  joys  and  sorrows,  tempta- 
tions and  conflicts,  through  which  we  have 
passed,  how  can  we  do  other  than  feel  sensi- 
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ble  that  it  was  by  His  *  right  hand  '  that  we 
were  thus  carried  through  ;  and  does  not  this 
conviction  strengthen  the  desire  that  those 
following  on  may  have  enhanced  in  their  view, 
the  true  value  of  a  living  operative  faith,  and 
an  abiding  trust  in  that  Almighty,  Omni- 
present love?  And  how  quieting  is  this  faith 
and  this  trust  to  the  wonted  anxieties  of  a 
parent  in  view  of  anticipated  vicissitudes 
awaiting  lier  children,  especially  when  there 
is  evidence  of  their  being  under  these  holy 
influences.  Blest,  my  dear  friend,  do  I  feel 
as  a  mother,  in  realizing  the  verity  of  that  re- 
mark of  an  apostle,  'No  greater  joy  has  a 
parent,  than  that  of  seeing  his  children  walk- 
ing in  the  Truth,"  My  sons  are  examples  to 
me;  but  though  I  sensibly  feel  the  void  caused 
by  their  absence,  and  the  loss  of  their  help 
and  spirituality,  I  am  entirely  content,  be- 
lieving that  they  both  sought  to  be  directed 
by  best  Wisdom  in  their  movements,  and 
that  they  feel  themselves  in  their  right  places. 
What  more  could  I  ask  ?" 


FRIENDS^  mTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  12,  1874. 

The  Late  Peace  Conference. — In  the 
Voice  of  Peace,  a  "journal  devoted  to  peace 
principles,"  published  monthly  at  701  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  we  find  Dr.  Miles'  report 
of  the  Conference  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Ninth  month  last,  in  the  interests  of 
universal  peace,  from  which  interesting  ex- 
tracts will  be  found  in  this  paper. 

The  whole  report  is  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion, and  is  full  of  encouragement,  from  the 
fact  that  it  embraces  the  letters  and  speeches  of 
leading  men,  of  various  nationalities,who  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  peaseful 
settlement  of  all  international  difficulties. 
We  believe  there  is  no  subject  of  equal  mag- 
nitude now  claiming  the  attention  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  we  trust  every  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  will  do  his  part  to  help 
bring  about  so  desirable  a  result  as  is  contem- 
plated by  this  organization. 

Remember  the  Poor.™ "Ye  have  the 
poor  with  you  always,"  was  the  declaration 
of  Jesus,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded, 
as  the  advent  of  winter  foreshadows  need  of 
protection  from  its  severities,  that  among  us 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  sojourn, 
are  to  be  found  "  the  poor."    Many  of  these. 


we  know,  are  nothing  better  than  parasitr 
living  upon  the  thrift  and  industry  of  othei 
satisfied  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  upt 
the  "crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table"  I 
comfort  and  independence. 

The  lives  of  such  are  sad  evidences  of  wh 
men  may  become  when  destitute  of  pure  ai' 

lofty  aspirations.  j 
Yet,  low  and  degraded  as  they  may  be,  ^ 
must  not  forget  that  they  are  human,  and 
the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  percei 
them,  they  have  human  wants  to  be  supplie 
and  while  we  deplore  their  sad  conditic 
from  which  they  make  little  effort  to  1 
themselves,  we  cannot  ignore  the  claims 
that  humanity  in  them,  which,  marred 
sin,  is  nevertheless  of  the  same  type  which 
the  person  of  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus  \\ 
manifested  to  the  world.    This  thought  j 
vests  the  human  form  with  a  sacredness  ttj 
no  condition,  however  degraded,  can  uttei 
destroy ;  and  when  we  see  the  image  tb 
was  created  to  wear  the  impress  of  the  ]| 
vine,  so  scarred  and  disfigured  by  grovellii 
appetites,  and  the  destitution  that  resm 
therefrom,  we  do  well  to  inquire,  "  Who  hs 
made  us  to  dififer?" 

Let  us  not  grudge  the  pittance  that  th 
crave  at  our  hands ;  rather  let  us  be  thank 
that  we  have  been  preserved  from  falling  ■ 
low. 

Between  these  miserable  outcasts  and  1 
comfortably-housed  and  well-to-do  class  i 
to  be  found  multitudes,  in  various  conditio 
of  need,  to  whom  a  little  help,  with  a  ki; 
word  and  cheerful  encouragement,  would 
an  unmeasured  blessing. 

Such  as  these  are  all  about  us :  they  m 
gle  with  us  in  our  meetings,  they  pass  us 
the  market-places ;  they  rent  our  tenemeB 
they  deal  with  us ;  they  work  for  us.  | 

It  needs  no  deep  insight  into  human  nat  i 
to  find  them  out — the  face  wearing  lines  i 
brooding  care,  the  voice  subdued  and  fall 
ing,  the  hesitating  step — all  tell  a  sad  tah 
want  and  sorrow,  that  many  would  rat 
starve  than  disclose. 

If  we  were  only  imbued  with  the  spiri 
the  religion  we  profess,  that  counts  not  a 
thing  as  our  own,  and  ourselves  as  stews 
of  the  manifold  gifts  of  our  Heavenly  Fa^, 
how  would  our  charities,  leavened  bj7 
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)wer  of  love  flowing  from  the  Divine  foun- 
in,  be  twice  blessed — blessed  to  the  recip- 
Qt,  to  whom  it  is  offered  as  a  loan  from  the 
lord ;  blessed  to  ourselves  in  that  we  have, 
w  possessing  the  means  that  enables  us  to 
ind  forth  to  the  needy,  the  experience  that 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

SwARTHMORE  CoLLEGE. — The  eleventh 
inual  meeting  of  the  stoakholders  of  Swarth- 
ore  College  was  held  Twelfth  month  1st,  at 
ace   Street    Meeting-house,  Philadelphia, 
ae  attendance  was  not  large.    It  has  been 
ought  that  if  the  meeting  were  held  at  a 
ore  favorable  time  of  the  year  there  would 
5  many  more  present.    This  subject  has 
len  before  a  committee  which  has  carefully 
nsidered  the  proposed  change,  but  not  be- 
g  able  to  recommend  any  better  time,  the 
atter  was  laid  over  for  the  present. 
The  report  of  the  managers  was  listened 
with  marked  interest.    Three  of  the  effi- 
3nt  workers  have  been  removed  by  death 
vii  iring  the  year.    The  valuable  services  of 
rt  ese,  and  the  great  loss  the  College  sustains 
loi    their  removal  was  feelingly  dwelt  upon. 

The  ballot  for  officers  resulted  in  the  re- 
iti  jction  of  Isaac  H.  Clothier  and  Sarah  F. 
■M  )rlies,  for  Clerks,  and  the  election  of  Hugh 
k  cllvain  for  Treasurer;  The  term  of  service 
eight  of  the  managers  expiring  at  this 
d  ne,  Clement  Biddle,  Edward  Taylor,  Isaac 
las  ephens,  Martha  G.  Mcllvain  and  Eliza  H. 
a^il  ill  were  re- elected,  and  Franklin  Shoe- 
;ai  ^ker,  Annie  Cooper  and  Sarah  H.  Baker, 
oa.  bre  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Clement 
i.  Biddle  was  chosen  by  the  managers  to 
[ill  rve  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Wm.  Dorsey, 
si  ceased. 

0  The  vote  on  the  purchase  of  the  adjoining 
operty,  known  as  the  West  Farm,  contain- 

bdi  g  ninety-three  acres,  resulted  in  the  unan- 
lii  LOUS  decision  in  its  favor,  and  the  Board 
IS  authorized  to  have  the  deeds  properly 
jtJ  msferred  to  the  College.    $12,000  of  the 
^  J  .rchase-money  has  already  been  contributed, 
e  of  the  last  acts  of  S.  B.  Worth  having 
^  (en  to  sign  a  check  as  a  gift  to  this  fund. 
,  I»,000  will  remain  on  mortgage;  the  hope 
s  expressed  by  many,  that  this  sum  might 
.  ju  be  made  up  by  voluntary  subscription, 

1  J  d  the  whole  property  be  given  to  the  Col- 


lege free  of  debt.  It  was  stated  to  the  meet- 
ing that  one  individual  had  offered  to  donate 
$5,000  for  the  improvement  of  said  property 
should  the  stockholders  decide  to  purchase  it. 

The  meeting  was  especially  interesting : 
the  affairs  of  the  college  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  prevailing  feeling  as  ex- 
pressed, was  the  great  need  for  every  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  be  faithful  to 
the  appointment,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  any  who  are  not  able  to  devote  the  requi- 
site time  to  its  duties  should  resign  that  others 
who  feel  called  to  the  work  and  can  give  at- 
tention thereto  may  be  appointed. 

The  receipts  of  the  college  for  the  past 
year  have  exceeded  the  current  expenses, 
leaving  a  small  balance  in  its  favor,  which 
has  been  appropriated  to  making  necessary 
repairs. 


DIED. 

DAVIS.— la  West  Brandy  wine,  on  5th  of  Eleventh 
month,  Susan  B.  Davis,  widow  of  William  M.  Davis, 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  her  life  was  devoted  to 
active  benevolence,  and  that  she  was  an  humble- 
minded  Christian. 

UREEN.— On  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  Phebe, 
widow  of  Edwin  R.  Green,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Gurney,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

HIBBERD.— On  Fifth-day,  the  12th  of  Eleventh 
month,  Susan  Hibberd,  in  the  Y4th  year  of  her  age ; 
an  elder  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

LINVILL. — At  his  residence,  in  Salisbury,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  on  the  I9th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1874,  of  pneumonia,  John  Linvill,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age. 

Interment  at  Sadsbury  Friends'  burying  ground, 
on  the  22d. 

ANDREWS.— At  Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  on 
the  31st  of  Seventh  month,  Abigail,  widow  of 
George  Andrews,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  for- 
merly of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  but  for  the  past  60  j  ears 
a  member  of  Baliimore  Monthly  Meeting. 


Nothing  is  more  strongly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  than  a  despondent  habit 
of  mind.  It  is  essentially  distrust,  and  none 
who  have  a  vital  and  realizing  sense  of  the 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  that  upholds  and 
guides  the  Universe,  will  continue  to  bend 
beneath  a  load  of  fear,  apprehension  and  sad- 
ness. Where  the  trust  and  faith  so  often 
fluently  expressed,  is  deeply  experienced 
in  the  heart,  it  will  drive  out  the  darkness 
of  gloom  with  its  own  bright  sunshine,  the 
blessings  of  life  will  be  gratefully  accepted, 
gladly  enjoyed,  and  patiently  resigned,  and 
its  woes  will  only  be  contemplated  sufficiently 
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to  rouse  all  the  energies  of  mind  and  body- 
to  work  for  their  alleviation. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FKOM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  26. 

CContinued  from  page  652.) 

So  many  objects  and  scenes  of  interest  oc- 
cupied us  during  our  last  days  in  Munich 
that  I  feel  puzzled  to  decide  what  to  enlarge 
upon  for  the  edification  of  friends  at  home. 
We  were  greatly  interested  in  a  visit  to  the 
Ethnographic  Museum,  where  are  gathered 
many  curious  relics  of  pre  historic  men,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  the  handiwork  and  artis- 
tic efforts  of  the  semi  barbaric  races  of  the 
present  day.  Great  halls,  filled  with  the  fan- 
tastic and  ugly  carvings,  paintings  and  pot- 
tery, as  well  as  the  hideous  and  repulsive 
idols  of  the  Orientals,  are  to  me  very  weari- 
some. We  find  them  in  all  cities,  and  are 
always  solemnly  exhorted  to  make  them  a 
visit ;  but  they  are  truly  monotonous.  That 
long  row  of  portraits  of  Chinese  beauties  on 
the  wall — helpless,  absurd-looking  creatures, 
with  nails  like  exaggerated  claws,  and  eyes 
like  almonds— is  dispiriting ;  but  one  may 
find  some  amusement  in  scanning  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  lords  of  that  celestial  king- 
dom, who  are  ranged  on  the  other  side. 
Supreme  self-satisfaction  and  an  unutterable 
calm  must  be  characteristic  of  the  mandarin 
who  exercises  authority,  or  carries  out  the 
supposed  will  of  the  emperor  in  China.  I 
hasten  past  them  all,  not  even  stopping  to 
admire  the  long  row  of  images  of  Buddha, 
some  white,  some  black,  some  gilt,  and  all 
silly-looking  enough  ;  for  I  want  to  see  the 
valuable  remains  of  the  Troglodytes  and 
Lake  dwellers,  which  have  been  discovered 
in  recent  times  in  Europe.  The  contents  of 
several  horizontal  eases,  ranged  along  the 
centre  of  a  large  hall,  would  give  much  food 
for  thought  to  an  antiquarian  ;  and  the  un- 
learned wanderer  from  the  crude  new  world 
may  hope  to  catch  an  idea  or  two. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  most  ancient  ances- 
tors of  the  human  race  lived  in  the  remote 
age  when  the  glacial  epoch  was  near  its  end. 
Europe  was  just  emerging  from  the  white 
mantle  of  snow  and  ice  in  which  it  had  so 
long  been  buried  ;  the  rivers  rolled,  for  the 
most  part,  several  hundred  feet  above  their 
present  beds,  and  woolly  elephants,  with  long 
manes,  woolly  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotami, 
giant  bears  and  mighty  cats  like  lions  or 
tigers,  hyenas  without  number,  and  huge 
oxen,  disputed  with  primeval  man  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land.  This,  at  least,  is  the  lesson 
that  the  learned  investigators  of  cave  relics 
have  drawn  from  the  unearthed  records.  One 
pauses  in  inquiry  before  a  dish  of  cracked 


fragments  of  human  bones.   The  antiquariar 
says,    Behold,  an  evidence  that  these  cave 
dwellers  ate  each  other  as  occasion  required 
and  behold,  also,  they  knew  that  the  marrov 
was  the  richest  and  most  delicate  morsel  o 
all."    These  forefathers  understood  how  t( 
make  stone  axes,  and  could  shape  a  kind  o 
weapon  from  the  sharp  flints,  but  how  poorl; 
armed  were  they  to  oppose  the  many  an(  i 
fearful  antagonists  \^hich  the  age  of  giganti'  | 
mammals  produced  !    There  was  no  pottery;  ' 
it  seems,  and  this  circumstance  appears  t< 
prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  cave-dwellers 
but  there  were  implements  made  of  hori 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  t  | 
sew  the  skins  with  which  they  protected  thei  I 
bodies  ;  and  there  are  perforated  discs  au' 
strangely-wrought  bear  teeth,  which  wouL 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  ornament.  Sc 
even  in  this  childhood  of  the  race,  man  ir 
dulged  in  decorating  himself 

After  the  earliest  stone  age,  here  we  hav  ; 
the  remains  of  the  second  period  of  man,  chai  i 
acterized  by  the  appearance  of  great  number 
of  reindeers  in  Central  Europe.  This  anima 
which  is  now  only  found  in  the  farthest  nortl 
was  then  in  existence  as  far  south  as  th 
Pyreiaees.    The  huge  creatures  of  the  cav 
period  were  gone,  or  were  disappearing  fror 
the  earth,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  ani 
mals  resembling  those  of  our  own  perioc 
which  are  found  in  the  far  north  or  in  th 
vicinity  of  snowy  mountain  peaks.  Froi 
this,  a  rough,  cold  climate  is  inferred  for  th 
reindeer  period.    It  is  called  the  later  stoni 
age,  as  the  men  of  that  period  were  not  fami 
iar  with  the  use  of  metals,  still  using  the  rudl 
stone  implements.    There  is  no  evidence  d 
any  attempt  to  cultivate  the  land  yet,  so  t 
food  of  the  people  must  have  been  largel| 
carnivorous.    It  is  very  remarkable  that  tl 
stone  implements  should  have  been  so  fine! 
wrought.  The  hole  for  the  handle  of  thestor 
hammer  is  round  and  smooth,  as  if  bored  b 
the  best  metallic  implements  of  these  day 
the  shape  is  symmetrical,  and  the  surfac 
finely  polished.    There  are  punchers  or  aw|||:; 
made  of  reindeer's  horn,  and  there  were  hoi 
or  bone  needles  with  eyes.    The  threads  use 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  sinews  of  tl 
reindeer,  because  we  find  the  incision  in  tl 
long  tibial  bones  of  these  animals  at  the  poii  "J^'; 
where  the  lower  end  of  the  long  sinew  adher- 
to  them.    Here  are  pieces  of  violet  fluorspa 
of  agate  and  of  green  ores  of  copper,  whic 
are  believed  to  have  served  for  ornamentsj 
and  here,  too,  are  perforated  shells  aod  teetJj 
which  may  have  made  bracelets  and  nec 
laces.    The  stone  points  on  lances  and  spea 
are  more  finely  cut,  and  small  knives  of  fli 
have  replaced  the  crude  stone  hatchets,  ai 
arrows  are  found  with  barbed  hooks  upon  t' 
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"  sides.  In  this  period  the  first  rude  attempts 
■  at  pottery  are  found,  but  the  vessels  are  only 
'I  shaped  by  hand,  are  very  coarse,  and  without 
11  ornament.  In  the  case  before  us  are  attempts 
'  at  pictorial  representations  on  the  horns  of 
j  the  reindeer,  and  these  are  of  great  interest  as 
'  giving  a  clue  by  which  the  ingenious  investi- 
J  gators  have  reconstructed  a  picture  of  the 

primitive  times  of  central  Europe,  fanciful, 
J  perhaps,  but  interesting.  In  the  words  of  a 
'  recent  writer  on  this  subject :  "  We  see  our 
^  ancestors  in  dark  caves,  lying  round  the 
[  hearth,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  animal  re- 
°|  mains,  which  they  threw  about  carelessly, 
^  and  which  fill  the  room  with  pestilential 
"  vapors.  We  see  them  skilfully,  and  with  in- 
^  exhaustible  patience,  make  their  weapons  out 
"  of  flint,  and  their  implements  from  reindeer's 
'  antlers,  shave  ofi"  the  hair  from  the  skins  of 
^  animals,  and  turn  them,  by  the  aid  of  pointed 

flints  and  needles,  into  garments.  Weaccom- 
fipany  them  on  their  hunting  excursions,  and 
r  see  them  fatally  wound  the  wild  animals  with 
risthe  flint  points  of  their  lances  and  spears. 
liWe  follow  them  on  their  commercial  journeys 
b  into  far  distanf  France,  where  they  exchange 
[(  precious  flints  and  shells  or  agates  for  orna- 
fdments,  where  they  gather  fluor  pieces  to  de- 
II  light  their  eyes  with  their  varied  colors,  or 
li  procure  plates  of  sandstone  for  the  inclosure 
d  of  their  hearths.  Even  death  we  see  holding 
If  its  harvest.  We  see  our  ancestors  inter  the 
II  remains  of  their  friends  in  a  cave,  surrounded 
kiby  urns,  weapons,  amulets.  We  see  them 
fli  close  this  cave  with  a  stone  plate  to  protect 
il  it  against  the  invasion  of  wild  animals.  We 
di  attend  the  funeral  meal  before  the  residence 
0  of  the  dead,  see  the  fire  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
h  the  killed  animals  carved  and  roasted  meat 
il;  distributed.  We  see  the  vaulted  grave  again 
;li  and  again  opened  and  closed  for  the  gradual 
;!  reception  of  children  and  adults,  amid  the  same 
n  solemn  rites,  until  it  is  full." 
b;  In  the  next  and  last  case  of  the  collection 
?3  are  the  relics  of  a  still  later  age.  A  great 
ic  destruction  by  mighty  currents  of  water  puts 

m  end  to  the  reindeer  period,  and  a  new' era 
ir  breaks  upon  Europe. 

5J  Here  we  have  relics  of  the  Swiss  Lake 
dwellers,  who  built  their  habitations  on  rude 
piles  in  the  water,  began  to  tame  the  animals, 
:o  cultivate  the  land,  and  at  last,  to  work  the 

'■^  iietals.  Here  are  bronze  implements,  and 
:he  period   we  have  reached  is  called  the 

1"  aronze  age.    But  even  yet,  among  the  pole 

1^  structures  there  are  found  roasted,  broken 
iuman  bones,  knawed  by  human  teeth,  and 

■'^^  we  see  that  these  people  were  savages  and 
jannibals.    And  here  we  have  wonderful  ev- 

M  dence  of  the  eternal  patience  of  the  creative 

i^fVisdom.     How  slowly !  ah,   how  slowly! 

^  jrind  the  mills  of  God  ;  and  how  inexpress- 


ibly precious  is  the  long  result  of  time  ;  and 
what  visions  crowd  upon  the  awakened  mind 
of  the  possible  high  destiny  of  this  wonder- 
fully progressive  race  which  is  grandly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  of  the  denizens 
of  earth,  by  restless  aspirations,  and  glori- 
ous though  painful  strivings  towards  the  in- 
finite beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Creative 
mind. 

But  here  is  the  uniformed  janitor  who 
comes  to  remind  us  that  it  is  one  o'clock,  the 
hour  for  closing  the  building,  and  that  our 
sabbath  morning  for  musing  among  the  relics- 
of  far  antiquity  is  over. 

The  October  fest  has  begun,  and  the  streets 
are  crowded  with  a  motley  looking  company 
of  rustics,  who  are  busied,  like  ourselves,  in- 
vestigating the  glories  of  Munich. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  grotesque  and 
certainly  the  reverse  of  beautiful.  A  black 
handkerchief  is  drawn  corner-wise  over  the 
head  and  tied  behind ;  the  dress  is  very  com- 
monly of  two  colors ;  the  waist  green,  the 
very  full  skirt  and  leg  of  mutton  sleeves  red,, 
with  a  clumsy  black  bodice  laced  over  the 
waist,  and  a  yellow  handkerchief  pinned  over 
the  neck.  A  great,  long,  wide  blue  apron,, 
reaching  fully  three  fourths  round  the  body^ 
and  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirts,  and  a 
pair  of  low  shoes  with  parti- colored  stockings 
complete  the  costume.  This  is  an  extreme 
case  of  course,  and  there  is  evidently  no  rule 
in  regard  to  color,  individual  taste  being 
fully  expressed,  and  there  being  no  blind  fol- 
lowing of  Paris  fashion  plates.  I  noted  one 
more  important  looking  dame,  who  wore  a 
lofty  gilt  ornament  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
with  six  streamers  of  broad  black  ribbon  de- 
pending from  it  and  reaching  below  the  waist. 
She  wore  a  cashmere  shawl  and  was  much 
more  ricjily  attired  than  the  humbler  sort 
with  their  Mack  head  handkerchiefs.  The 
men  wore  feathers  of  various  kinds  in 
their  hats,  and  had  their  short  coats  dec- 
orated with  silver  coin  buttons  sewed  on  se 
closely  that  they  overlapped  each  other.  These 
buttons  are  often  very  old,  having  descended 
from  father  to  son  through  several  genera- 
tions, and  are  considered  an  evidence  of  good 
family.  A  dull,  innocent  looking  people 
they  are,  not  rude  or  disorderly  in  the  least ; 
and,  though  they  drink  beer  so  enormously, 
we  see  no  intoxication  at  all.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  note  the  cheerful,  quiet,  respectful 
demeanor  of  these  peasants,  and  pleasant, 
too,  to  see  them  enjoy  for  a  season  a  sight  of 
the  magnificettce  their  hard  labor  was  the 
means  of  creating.  To  me  it  seems  strange 
that  they  are  willing  to  wear  a  costume  which 
defines  caste  so  distinctly — and  I  am  told 
peculiar  costumes  are  gradually  disappearinp-, 

Thoudi  it  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
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multitude  are  turning  their  steps  towards  tha 
Theresian  meadow  where  there  are  races  and 
various  games  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  young  King  himself  will  dis- 
tribute prizes  to  the  victors.  But  we  prefer 
to  sit  awhile  on  the  cheerful  Maximilian 
Strasse  and  watch  the  moving  multitude  to 
following  them  to  their  destination  to-day. 

The  fest,  which  lasts  a  week,  was  inaugu- 
rated yesterday  in  the  glass  industrial  palace 
where  was  collected  a  display  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  of  agricultural  productions 
less  full,  I  thought,  than  is  commonly  to  be 
found  at  our  country  fairs  at  home.  There 
were  many  varieties  of  rabbits  or  hares,  and 
pigeons  exhibited,  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  I  was  interested  to  note  the  enor- 
mous beets  used  in  the  sugar  manufacture, 
and  the  syrup,  the  crude  brown  sugar,  and 
the  crystalline  loaf  which  is  obtained  from 
them.  The  silk-worm  in  all  its  stages,  from 
the  egg  upward,  was  on  exhibition,  and  some 
of  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  was  shown. 
Here,  too,  are  specimens  of  the  prepared  flax, 
and  the  yet  more  beautiful  hempen  iibre ; 
and  yonder  are  many  varieties  of  wool,  some 
snowy  white,  some  quite  dark,  some  short, 
some  long,  some  coarae,  some  fine.  Next,  we 
have  a  representation  of  a  hop  garden,  with 
all  its  needful  appliances — even  to  the  fur- 
nace which  heats  the  tar  in  which  the  lower 
<end  of  the  poles  are  steeped. 

And  here  the  India-rubber  manufacturers 
show  us  specimens  of  the  crude  material  from 
many  lands.  The  Brazilian  gum  is  in  two 
forms,  a  clear  black  mass  which  seems  to  have 
been  melted  and  hardened  into  convenient 
form,  and  a  large  brown  roll  like  a  giant 
cigar,  made  of  sheets  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
Mexican,  resembles  a  great  unsightly  mouldy 
cheese,  black  without  and  whitish  within ; 
while  that  from  Madagascar  is  reddish. 
From  this  material  we  are  shown  the  usual 
variety  of  goods — bath-tubs,  cushions,  pumps, 
car-springs,  shoes,  and  tubes  of  all  sorts. 
The  clothing  made  of  India  rubber  is  neat 
and  varied,  and  seems  soft,  light  and  desir- 
able. 

The  agricultural  college  exhibits  philo- 
sophical apparatus  of  great  simplicity  and 
beauty.  But  the  stolid-looking  young  men 
are  much  more  interested  in  the  lottery  just 
beyond,  where  a  large  variety  of  articles  of 
rather  trifling  value  are  shown,  each  having 
a  number  conspicuously  attached.  These 
numbers  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  basket  of 
little  evelopes  which  stand  on  the  counter  for 
sale,  five  cents  a  piece.  A  silver  gulden  will 
buy  ten  shares,  and  I  stood  awhile  to  see  if 
anyone  obtained  anything  worth  having. 
Almost  all  the  envelopes  contained  blanks 
and  one  could  see  strikingly  verified  the 
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proverb,  "  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted." 

The  insects  and  the  parasitic  growths  which 
are  destructive  to  vegetation  are  shown  in 
great  variety,  neatly  arranged  like  the  leaves 
of  an  herbarium.  Forty-five  specimens  of 
Puccinias  were  shown,  some  on  grasses,  some 
on  flowers,  some  on  leaves  and  some  on  fruits  ; 
— besides  which  there  were  many  other  port 
folios  of  disease  and  noxious  insects  which 
would  interest  a  microscopist  or  a  practical 
gardener. 

Three  very  nicely-prepared  skeletons  of  the 
pig  stand  inviting  inspection,  which  show  the 
results  of  diflferent  kinds  of  food  in  deveop 
ing  the  animal.  If  I  rightly  understood  the 
labels,  it  was  shown  that  a  food  containing 
phosphate  of  lime  had  produced  surprising 
effects,  doubling  the  weight  of  the  animal  as 
compared  with  one  of  the  same  age  and  race 
fed  on  potatoes  alone. 

Fish-culture  too  shows  its  results,  and  the|fB: 
various  domestic  fowls  are  ranged  in  cages  to 
display  their  good  qualities.  The  geese  an 
ducks  have  for  their  use  a  sodded  circle,  with 
a  pond  of  running  water  in  the  centre,  and 
the  important  airs  of  the  geese  as  they 
marched  round  their  domain  and  spoke  their 
minds,  were  amusing  enough. 

Here  is  a  neatly-carpeted  area,  where 
gentleman  presides  over  a  large  family  ol 
Singer's  sewing-machines.  He  speaks  English 
and  I  ask  him  if  he  finds  a  good  market  for 
his  machines  in  Munich.    He  says  that  the 
sales  have  been  very  numerous,  and  assures 
me,  after   the   manner   of  sewing-machine  k 
agents,  that  the  "  Singer  "  is  the  best  machim 
in  existence.    It  is  astonishing  that  these  ma 
chines  are  sold  here  in  Germany  for  abou 
half  the  price  asked  for  them  at  home.  Tb 
manufacturers  are  very  illiberal  to  their  fel 
low-citizens,  when  they  demand  a  price  so  ver 
much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  article 
home,  and  can  affi)rd  to  dispose  of  then! 
abroad  at  50  per  cent.  less. 

But  the  scene  on  the  Theresian  meadow 
far  more  attractive  to  the  multitude  than  tha 
in  the  industrial  palace.  Here  the  fest  as 
sumes  a  childish  character  in  accordanc 
with  the  taste  of  a  very  simple-minded  pec 
pie.  The  green  meadow  is  occupied  with 
kind  of  temporary  city  of  tents  and  huts,  i 
a  part  of  which  there  are  all  manner  of  gro 
esque  shows.  Here  are  the  enormous  youn 
maiden,  and  the  gigantic,  mature  woman 
be  seen  for  a  few  kreutzers  ;  here  is  a  Punc 
and  Judy  show;  here  are  wax-semblances  ( 
royal  and  notable  persons;  here  are  wil 
beasts  whose  roar  is  plainly  to  be  heard  h 
hind  the  curtain ;  and  here  are  circus  pe; 
formances  frightful  to  behold  even  from  ih 
outside  of  the  enchanted  circle.    In  front  ( 
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one  of  the  tents,  I  saw  a  company  of  pretty, 
little  dogs  reposing  on  a  table  in  the  sunshine, 
who  looked  like  old  acquaintances.  I  ad- 
dressed them,  on  a  venture,  as  "  Napoleon  ! 
Bismarck  !  McMahon  !  Diana when  I  was 
greeted  with  a  succession  of  joyous  barks  of 
recognition,  and,  if  the  guardian  of  the  little 
canines  had  not  restrained  them  by  a  quiet 
caress,  I  should  have  had  one  or  two  of  these 
notables  in  my  arms.  They  were  my  Inns- 
bruck acquaintances. 

The  royal  pavilion  is  vacant,  and  we  think 
we  notice  a  cool  indifference  among  the  peo- 
ple when  the  King  is  mentioned.  He  seems 
to  care  little  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
multitude,  and  we  hear  that  he  failed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  grounds  yesterday,  when  it  was 
supposed  he  would  distribute  prizes.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  he  is  inhospitable,  and  does  not 
care  to  admit  visitors  to  the  beautiful,  royal 
palaces  he  has  inherited  from  his  father  and 
grandfather. 

Merry-go-rounds,  and  a  gigantic  wheel-ap- 
paratus, with  a  swing-car  suspended  from 
each  spoke,  are  very  popular,  and  are  mov- 
i  ing  merrily  to  the  sound  of  cheerful  music, 
J  bearing  men,  women  and  children  on  circular 
11  journeys.    The  whole  scene  is  somewhat  like 
the  f(§te  we  witnessed  at  St.  Germain ;  but 
a  the  charming,  graceful  vivacity  of  the  French 
oi  people  is  wanting,  and  eating  and  beer-drink- 
\  ing  form  almost  one-half  of  the  entertain- 
on  tnent.    It  is  a  matter  of  real  astonishment  to 
li(  3ount  the  beer-barrels  which  are  emptied  of 
ei  :heir  contents  on  the  grounds,  and  to  note 
pj  jhat  the  bitter  beverage  has  so  little  intox- 
a(  eating  influence  upon  the  people.    The  best 
la  feature  of  this  festival  is  the  patient  good 
)ii!)rder.    Here  are  all  ages  and  conditions  of 
li(i3eople  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  and 
el  Tom  the  little  infant,  in  his  wicker  carriage, 
3r]i;o  the  gray-haired    frau-m utter,''  leaning  on 
a  ihe  arm  of  her  venerable  companion ;  and 
en  he  rights  of  all  are  respected ;  no  one  tres- 
)assing  on  another,  no  ill-humor,  no  noise  nor 
:  i  estlessness.    It  is  pleasant  enough  to  stroll 
-bout  the  grounds  and  to  sit  an  hour  or  two 
-mong  them ;  but  any  American  would  mar- 
,j5  '"el,  I  think,  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  people 
^jj  iept  together  for  a  week  by  such  trivial  at- 
Ij  iractions. 

,  i  I  doubt  not  if  these  Teutons,  so  stolid  and 
_rrol  peaceful  here  at  the  foot-stool  of  the  bronze 
jB  3avaria,  were  transplanted  in  America,  and 

I  rere  there  stimulated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
[i( 'lorious  possibilities  that  American  citizen- 
si  hip  implies,  they  would  become  as  aggressive 
sil  nd  progressive  as  their  Anglo-Saxon  breth- 

'r3n  beyond  the  wave  are  to-day.  But  their 
ps  abits  of  order  and  obedience  to  law  would 
\i  lake  them  valuable  citizens  of  our  great 
i{  ind  of  refuge,  to  which  so  many  of  their 
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brethren  have  emigrated.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  they  know  the  value  of  order. 

"  Holy  Order,  rich  in  blessing, 
Heaven's  daughter,  lightly  pressing 
Hold  her  law,  all  ranks  connected. 
Mighty  States  hath  she  erected, 
Calling  from  the  wilds  the  savage 
There  to  dwell, — no  more  to  ravage. 
Into  human  huts  she  goeth, 
And  all  gentle  customs  showeth, 
Weaving  that  dear  tie  around  us. 
Which  to  Fatherland  hath  bound  us."  * 

So  sings  the  sweet  German  poet,  or  so,  at 
least,  has  the  American  sage  translated  him. 
One  sees  much  to  admire  in  every  land,  and 
always  something  not  so  admirable ;  but  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  in  Europe  "  Every- 
thing is  upward  striving." 

The  intense  frugality  with  which  every- 
thing is  carefully  utilized,  and  the  absolute 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  public  streets, 
are  instructive  to  Americans.  Unless  there 
is  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  before 
the  old  world  makes  us  a  visit  on  our  hun- 
dreth  birth-day,  our  European  brethren  will 
stand  aghast  at  the  filthiness  of  our  cities,  and 
will  ask,  in  dismay,  if  republics  do  not  really 
know  how  to  keep  themselves  clean. 

And  now  we  bid  adieu  to  Munich,  regret- 
ting to  leave  it,  and  hoping,  against  proba- 
bility, to  see  it  sometime  again.  It  is  a  spot 
of  magnificent  newness  amid  the  antiquity 
of  Europe,  a  home  of  art  and  artists  ;  a  de- 
lightful place  of  residence,  combining  almost 
every  advantage  that  a  student  of  art,  science 
or  literature  could  desire.  We  leave  it  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  that  noble  hospitality 
which  throws  open  to  the  visitor,  as  well  as 
to  the  citizen  of  Bavaria,  those  glorious  art- 
treasures  which  are  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind ; 

•*  And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  !" 
Tenth  month  1th,  1874.  S.  R, 

Extract. 

DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF  DEATH. 

It  is  singular  to  note  in  how  many  different 
ways  death  is  regarded  by  mankind,  and  the 
variety  of  feelings  produced  by  its  consider- 
ation. To  some  it  is  an  object  of  hope,  to 
others  of  dread  ;  some  love  to  ponder  on  its 
import  and  bearings,  others  turn  from  it  with 
aversion,  and  dismiss  it  imperiously  from  their 
thoughts.  Some  think  of  it  but  as  a  door, 
which,  opening,  will  lead  to  more  complete 
developments  and  higher  existence,  while  to 
others  it  appears  to  be  a  termination  to  all 
their  plans  and  aims,  a  sudden  cutting  short 
of  life,  with  all  its  varied  excitements.  To 
some  it  is  a  theme  which  enkindles  the  im- 


*From  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  translated 
by  Wm.  H.  Furness. 
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a.gination  and  inspires  the  soul,  to  others  it 
suggests  chiefly  its  outward  trappings  and 
symbols,  the  body  arrayed  for  the  tomb,  the 
funeral,  the  house  of  mourning,  the  grave. 
It  is  not  only  the  varied  opinions  which  men 
hold  as  to  the  meaning  of  death  as  an  en- 
trance to  a  future  life  which  operate  to  pro- 
duce these  different  effects  on  the  mind. 
Natural  temperament,  habits  of  thought, 
courage  or  timidity,  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  dwell  on  the  material  or  the  spiritual,  all 
contribute  to  tinge  the  subject  with  their 
peculiar  coloring.  .... 

Apart  from  the  natural  and  inevitable  grief 
which  must  attend  the  parting  from  dear 
friends,  death  in  itself  considered  is  not  a 
woe,  nor  should  our  meditations  upon  it  par- 
take wholly  of  sorrowful  features.  That  they 
so  frequently  do,  and  that  they  are  for  this 
reason  so  generally  avoided,  is  chi8fly  owing 
to  a  current  belief  that  the  things  of  this  life 
are  hostile  to  man's  spiritual  being ;  that 
time  and  eternity  are  so  antagonistic  in  their 
nature,  that  there  can  be  no  congeniality  or 
iiarmony  between  them.  The  love  of  life, 
and  of  all  that  is  known  by  experience  to 
constitute  life,  is  strong  in  man^  and  hence 
the  shrinking  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  at 
variance  with  it.  A  firm  belief  in  the  wis- 
dom, consistency  and  harmony  of  the  work- 
ings of  Divine  Providence  will  dispel  this 
error.  As  we  already  occupy  a  definite  place 
in  the  arrangements  of  this  world,  as  these 
arrangements  must  be  parts  of  a  great  whole, 
under  the  same  government,  and  as  our  hap- 
piness and  interests  are  promoted  here  only 
by  faithful  fidelity  to  duty,  so  the  same  great 
principles  will  underlie  any  other  world  or 
different  state,  and  the  same  power  and  love 
uphold  and  regulate  it. 

A  pure  and  virtuous  life  will  more  than  all 
beside  strip  death  of  the  terror  and  gloom  so 
often  thrown  around  it  The  nature  of  all 
vital  force  is  cumulative.  A  falling  body  does 
not  gather  momentum  more  surely,  than  the 
character  gathers  force  in  whatever  direction 
it  is  guided.  The  energy  of  the  will  augments 
with  every  volition,  the  capacity  of  the  benev- 
olent affections,  the  sense  of  honor,  the  love 
of  truth  and  goodness  are  forever  increasing 
in  those  who  cherish  them.  To  the  sensual 
passions,  unholy  desires,  selfishness,  pride, 
avarice — all  that  tends  to  cru^h  goodness  out 
of  the  soul,  gain  power  with  fearful  rapidity 
in  those  who  suffer  them  to  take  root  in  their 
hearts.  This  is  what  gives  to  immortal  life 
all  its  dignity,  and  only  as  we  take  in  this 
idea  can  we  form  any  adequate  notion  of  its 
power.  To  those  who  regard  the  material 
part  of  life  as  all  in  all,  death,  coming  only 
to  dissolve  it,  will  seem  a  cruel  tyrant,  crush- 
ing all  that  is  most  dearly  prized  ;  but  to 


those  who  think  of  life  as  something  nobler 
than  mere  physical  existence,  who  recognize 
the  ever  increasing  power  of  character,  death 
will  be  but  the  agent  which  sets  the  spirit 
free  from  earthly  limits,  and  as  such  will 
bring  no  terrors. 



"  MOKE  THAN  WE  ASK." 

BY  CHARLES  G.  AMES. 

There  are  deep  things  of  God  :  push  out  from  shore  ! 
Hast  thou  found  much  ?  Give  thanks,  and  look  for 
more. 

Dost  fear  the  generous  Giver  to  offend? 
Then  think  His  store  and  bounty  know  no  end. 
He  needeth  not  to  be  implored  nor  teased  : 
The  more  we  take,  the  better  is  He  pleased. 

Nor  ia  it  alms,  dispensed  in  high  disdain  : 

He  loses  nothing  ;  'tis  His  only  gain 

To  make  thee  rich.    What  can  He  do  but  give, 

Since  there's  not  one  from  whom  He  may  receive  1 

He  quit-claims  nothing :  what's  bestowed  on  thee. 

Immortal  child,  stays  in  the  family. 

This  exercise  of  giving  out  His  wealth  ' 
Maintains  Him  fresh  in  everlasting  health;  i 
For  how  should  Goodness  be  the  Perfect  Good, 
If  Goodness  slept,  nor  cared  for  His  own  brood? 

What  service  can  we  render  Thee,  kind  Heaven, 
But  freely  take  what  is  so  freely  given  ? 
Thy  best  of  gifts  is  wit  to  keep  the  cup 
Wherein  Thou  pourest  blessing  right  side  up. 
Dwell  Thou  within  us,  Lord  of  Charity  ! 
And  we  from  Thee  shall  endless  givers  be. 


GUESTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Soft  falls  through  the  gathering  twilight, 

The  rain  from  the  dripping  eaves, 
And  stirs  with  a  tremulous  rustle, 

The  dead  and  the  dying  leaves  ; 
While  afar,  in  the  midst  of  the  shadows, 

I  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  bells  ; 
Come  borne  on  the  wind  of  the  autumn, 

That  fitfully  rises  and  swells. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other — 

They  answer  and  mingle  again — 
As  the  deep  and  the  shrill  in  an  anthem 

Make  harmony  still  in  their  strain;  i 
As  the  voices  of  sentinels  mingle  i 

In  mountainous  regions  of  snow,  i 
Till  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  a  chorus 

Floats  down  to  the  valleys  below. 

The  shadows,  the  fire-light  of  even. 

The  sound  of  the  bell's  distant  chime, 
Come  bringing,  with  rain  softly  dropping, 

Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time  ; 
The  slumberous  sense  of  seclusion. 

From  storm  and  intruders  aloof, 
We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 

The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof. 

When  the  spirit  goes  forth  in  its  yearnings 

To  take  all  its  wanderers  home  ; 
Or  afar  in  the  regions  of  fancy, 

Delights  on  swift  pinions  to  roam, 
I  quietly  sit  by  the  fire-light — 

The  fire-light  so  bright  and  so  warm — 
For  I  know  that  those  only  who  love  me 

Will  seek  me  through  shadow  and  storm. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 
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Bat  should  they  be  absent  this  evening, 

Should  even  the  household  depart — 
Deserted,  I  should  not  be  lonely  ; 

There  still  would  be  guests  in  my  heart; 
The  faces  of  friends  that  I  cherish, 

The  smile,  and  the  glance,  and  the  tone, 
Will  haunt  me  wherever  I  wander, 

And  thus  I  am  never  alone. 

With  those  who  have  left  far  behind  them 

The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  time — 
Who  sing  the  sweet  song  of  the  angels 

In  a  purer  and  holier  clime  ! 
Then  darkly,  0  evening  of  autumn. 

Your  rain  and  your  shadows  may  fall : 
My  loved  and  my  lost  ones  you  bring  me — 

My  heart  holds  a  feast  with  them  all. 
■Chamhers^  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  ELEVENTH  MONTH. 


hours  —  

ain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

aow,  including  very  light  falls. 

loudy,  without  storms  

^ear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


:bmperaturbs,  rain,  deaths,  etc. 

!an  temperature  of  Eleventh  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital  

ghest  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

west  point  reached,  per  Penna, 

Hospital  ,  

IN  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 

Hospital  

ITHS  during  the  month,  being  five 
surrent  weeks  for  1873  and  four  for 
1874   ,  


erage  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Eleventh 

Qonth  for  the  past  85  years  

jhest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
ire  period,  1849   

^est  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
ire  period,  1793,  1827,  1842  


1873 

1874 

Days. 

Days. 

5 

5 

2 

1 

4 

3 

6 

5 

13 

16 

30 

30 

1873 

1874 

Deg. 

Deg. 

39.34 

45.20 

60.00 

61.00 

23.00 

26.00 

Inches 

Inches 

4.99 

2.22 

1289 

1144 

Deg. 

43.33 


50.50 


38.00 


AUTUMN  TEMPERATURES. 

in  temperature  of  the  three  Fall  months 

f  1873  

.n       do       do        do       do  1874  

rage  of  the  Autumn  temperatures  for  the 

ast  85  years  

best  Autumn  mean  occurring  during  that 

itire  period,  1870  

'est  Autumn  mean  occurring  during  that 
itire  period,  1827  ,  


Degs. 

55.00 
57.98 

54.15 

58.95 

49.33 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

lis  for  each  year  thus  far... 


1873 


Ins. 
56.47 


1874 


Ins. 
38.60 


cm  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  the  mean  of 
month  was  almost  six  degrees  warmer  than  the 
5sponding  month  of  last  year,  as  well  as  1-87 


degrees  in  excess  of  the  means  for  the  past  eighty - 
five  years.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  of  this 
year,  we  had  quite  heavy  thunder,  with  vivid  lightning, 
during  which  several  places  were  struck — although 
not  unprecedented,  certainly  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance for  the  month. 

Oar  Clippings  "  for  the  month  have  been  quite 
prolific,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  the  commencement 
of  the  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

Advices  received  at  San  Francisco  on  the  6th  re- 
port a  typhoon  of  unprecedented  violence  had  raged 
in  Hong  Kong  for  two  entire  days,  exceeding  any- 
thing ever  before  placed  on  record. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  of 
this  terrible  disaster.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  whole  number  of  lives  lost  will  reach  twenty 
thousand!  In  Macao,  the  Governor,  fearing  a  pesti- 
lence, had  four  thousand  corpses  cremated,  first  having 
them  covered  with  tar! 

On  the  27th  and  28i;h,  a  very  widely-extended 
storm  occurred.  In  Central  Illinois  the  snow  was 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches  in  depth — heavier 
than  has  been  experienced  there  for  many  years. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  nine  inches  fell  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  28th. 

About  the  same  time  six  inches  fell  at  Toronto. 
On  the  same  day  a  heavy  snow  storm  was  experi- 
enced between  Erie  and  Bufi'alo ;  and  another  vis- 
ited St.  Louis,  Mo. 


No  Time  to  Understand. — "  How  is  it, 
my  dear,"  inquired  a  school-mistress  of  a 
little  girl,  "  that  you  do  not  understand  this 
simple  thing?"  "  I  do  not  know,  indeed," 
she  answered,  with  a  perplexed  look  ;  "  but  I 
sometimes  think  I  have  so  many  things  to 
learn  that  I  have  no  time  to  understand." 


LIFE. 

Live  for  something !  Yes,  and  for  some- 
thing worthy  of  life  and  its  capabilities  and 
opportunities  for  noble  deeds  and  achieve- 
ments. Every  man  and  every  woman  has  his 
or  her  assignment  in  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  daily  life.  We  are  in  the  world  to 
make  the  world  better ;  to  lift  it  up  to  higher 
levels  of  enjoyment  and  progress,  to  make  its 
hearts  and  homes  brighter  and  happier  by 
devoting  to  our  fellows  our  best  thoughts, 
activities  and  influences.  It  is  the  motto  of 
every  true  heart  and  the  genius  of  every 
noble  life,  that  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself  " — 
lives  chiefly  for  his  own  selfish  good.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  that 
we  promote  our  own  happiness  in  the  exact 
proportion  we  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  others.  Nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  happiness  is  possible  in  the  experi, 
ence  of  those  who  live  only  for  themselves- 
all  oblivious  of  the  welfare  of  their  fellows. 


A  HIDDEN  light  soon  becomes  dim,  and,  if 
it  be  entirely  covered  up,  will  expire  for 
want  of  air.  So  it  is  with  hidden  religion  ;  it 
must  go  out.  There  cannot  be  a  Christian 
whose  light  in  some  aspects  does  not  shine. 
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FRIENDS'  INT 


ELLIGENCER. 


Were  but  human  beiugs  always  that  which 
they  are  in  their  best  moments,  then  should 
we  know  here  already  on  earth  a  kingdom  of 
heaven,  of  beauty,  and  goodness. 


IN"  o  T I  c  e;  s . 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mc.  20th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 
"         "     Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 
"       2nb,  Gentredale,  Iowa,  at  3  P.  M. 
"         "     West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

Stated  meeting  Twelfth  month  18th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Annual  election  of  ofRcera.  Full  attendance  of 
members  verj  desirable. 

Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 


friends'  charity  fuel  associatiof. 

Stated  Meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening,  Twelfth 
month  19th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly 
Meeting-Room.  Alfred  Moorb,  Clerk. 

first-day  schools. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  with- 
in Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  meet  at  Cam- 
den (N.  J.)  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day,  Twelfth 
month  26th,  at  10  A.  M.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
each  member  should  endeavor  to  be  present.  The 
Co-operative  Visiting  Committee  are  also  desired  to 
attend. 

(Haddonfield  First-day  School  Union  meets  at 
same  place  at  3  P.  M.  same  day.) 

Robert  Tilney,  Clerk. 


friends'   social  LYCEUM. 

A  meeting  was  held  Twelfth  month  3d  at  the 
Library  Room,  Race  street.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  was  considered,  amended 
and  adopted.  Among  other  changes  was  that  of 
meeting  at  the  Library  Room,  at  Race  street,  on  the 
1st  and  3d  Fifth-day  evenings,  and  at  Girard  Avenue 
Meeting-house  on  the  2d  and  4th  Fifth-days  in  each 
month.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  latter 
place.  Twelfth  month  10th,  and  at  Race  street 
Twelfth  month  iTth,  etc.  The  attendance  of  Friends 
and  others  professing  with  them  is  invited.  Quite 
a  number  handed  in  their  names  at  the  above  meet- 
ing as  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Twelfth  month 
18th,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at 
Race  street  (being  same  day  as  Representative  Com- 
mittee Meeting.)    Full  attendance  is  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  Twelfth  month  18th, 
at  4  o'clock.  Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


I  T  K  M  S  . 


A  PAPER  recently  read  before  the  San  Francisco 
Academy  of  Science  describes  a  well-known  tract 


of  country  in  that  State,  containing  about  8,000 
square  miles,  in  which  there  are  over  100  extinct 
volcanoes,  one  volcanic  cone  being  higher  thani 
Vesuvius,  the  lava  from  which  covers  about  lOOi 
square  miles.  An  old  Indian  in  that  region  says 
that  in  his  youth  these  volcanoes  were  in  activei 
operation. 

King  Kalakaua,  who  arrived  recently  at  Sac 
Francisco,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Sandwicbl 
Islandson  the  12th  of  Second  month,  18.3.  On  tht 
death  of  King  Kamehameha  V,  in  18'72,  Kalakau^j 
was  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  but  a  plebiscite  de-| 
cided  in  favor  of  Lunalilo,  and  the  Legislature  con  1 
firmed  the  decision  of  the  people.  On  the  death  oJ 
the  latter  king,  after  a  brief  reign,  Kalakaua  wa  j 
his  successor,  his  chief  rival  being  Queen  Emmal 
the  widow  of  a  former  King.  He  is  now  aboul 
thirty-seven  years  old,  and  his  mental  qualities  arJ 
said  to  have  been  such  as  to  win  the  respect  of  all 
the  European  and  American  officials  with  whom  hi 
has  been  brought  in  contact.  The  King  will  vis:l 
Washington,  and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  will  protj 
ably  go  to  Europe.  j 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  apparatus  has  been  invented  i 
Germany  for  determining  the  temperature  and  cui 
rents  of  the  ocean  at  great  depths.    It  is  compose 
of  a  copper  box,  hermetically  sealed,  and  furnishej 
with  an  exterior  appendage  made  like  a  rudder.  Irl 
side  is  a  mercury  thermometer  and  a  compass,  eaci 
enclosed  in  a  glass   receptacle  containing  sonj 
nitrogen  gas.    A  small  electric  battery  completl 
the  apparatus.    When  it  is  lowered,  attached  to  I 
sounding  line,  the  action  of  the  current  on  its  ruJ 
der  causes  it  to  assume  a  parallel  direction,  th  j 
indicating  the  set  of  the  flow  by  the  relative  positi(l 
of  compass,  needle  and  rudder.    The  thermometj 
shows  the  surrounding  temperature.    In  order  I 
fix  these  indications,  a  piece  of  photographic  papir 
is  suitably  disposed  near  the  glass  cases  coutainil 
the  instruments  ;  then,  at  the  proper  time,  a  currer 
of  electricity  is  established  through  the  gas  in  t 
receptacles,  causing  an  intense  violet  light,  capalj 
of  acting  chemically  on  the  paper  long  enough 
allow  the  shadows  of  the  compass  needle  and  of  tl 
mercury  column  to  be  photographed.    The  ope:J 
tion  is  complete  in  three  minutes,  when  the  app  J 
atus  is  hoisted,  and  the  paper  removed.  I 

— New  York  P«jr 

A  WRITER  m  Nature  calls  attention  to  onepossi* 
source  of  skin  diseases,  which  he  refers  to  the  meij, 
ufacture  of  what  are  called  "  prime,  old,  bro  j 
Windsor  soaps,"  and  states  that  this  is  obtaiil 
from  old  and  putrid  bones,  which  are  crushed  i\ 
ground  to  powder,  and  exposed  to  the  actionl, 
boiling  water  under  pressure  until  the  grease  fl;; 
marrow  are  extracted,    These  substances  are  sr^ 
jected  to  various  processes,  resulting  in  the  prep^l- 
tion  of  bone  glue,  isinglass,  etc.,  while  the  grtl 
itself,  which  at  first  is  of  a  dark-brown  color  vl 
an  abominable  odor,  is  purified  and  deodorized,  1 
the  more  valuable   portion  converted  into  hi 
brown  soap,   the  offensive  smell  of  which  is  I 
guised  by  a  strong  perfume.    The  brown  colo  I 
the  grease  gives  it  its  acceptable  tint  without  col 
ing  by  caramel,  the  original  mode  of  manufacti 
The  process  causes  the  production  of  a  large  nl 
ber  of  minute  spiculre  of  bone  which  cannot  bel 
tirely  removed,  and  which  tend  to  penetrate  I 
skin  or  abrade  its  surface.    The  writer  attribl 
to  this  cause  many  forms  of  eczema.    The  sugl 
tion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  safest  I 
is  always  to  use  white,  scentless  soap,  like  the  "w^^ 
castile. — Exchange  Paper.  W^i 


mmm  intelligencer. 
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WARNER  MIFFLIN. 

[A  friend  has  handed  us  a  pamphlet, 
inted,  in  1796,  by  Samuel  Sansom,  No.  27 
ulberry  street,  entitled  **  The  Defence  of 
Tarner  Mifflin  against  Aspersions  cast  on 
m  on  Account  of  his  Endeavors  to  Promote 
ercy'^and  Peace  among  Mankind."  It  is 
teresting,  as  showing  the  progressive  steps 
•  which  this  remarkable  man  became  a 
lunch  advocate  of  human  rights,  of  peace, 
d  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors. 
^Eds.] 

n 

lii  "  I  was  born  and  chiefly  raised  on  the  east- 
ii  a  shore  of  Virginia;  and  although  my  pa- 
its  were  of  the  religious  Society  called 
aakers,  and  exemplarj;  in  their  lives,  yet  I 
tnessed  great  incitements  to  a  departure 
;[  )m  the  principles  held  by  that  people,  there 
'  ing  none  of  the  profession  except  our  family 
\  thin  sixty  miles ;  and  my  asssociates  were 
those  who  tenaciously  held  the  prevailing 
itiments  in  favor  of  slavery ,  so  that  I  had 
:    opportunity  of  having  my  heart  and  views 
(!  larged  on  this  interesting  subject,  by  con- 
rsing  with  such  of  my  brethren  in  profes- 
'U  who  had  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  an 
}j  partial  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  ten- 
(  ncy  of  this  atrocious  practice, 
•i  "  Thus  situated,  and  my  father  then  pos- 
(sing  a  number  of  slaves,  I  was  in  great 
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danger  of  becoming  blinded  by  the  influence 
of  custom,  the  bias  of  education,  and  the  de- 
lusions of  self-interest;  from  whence  I  cer- 
tainly must  have  become  fettered  as  in  the 
chains  of  wrong  habits,  had  not  the  emana- 
tions of  Divine  light  and  grace  (which  I  had 
been  early  instructed  to  pay  attention  to) 
powerfully  prevailed  in  successive  visitations, 
so  operating  as  to  subvert  the  eff*ects  of  dan- 
gerous prepossessions,  and  disposing  my  mind 
to  )  ield  to  the  influences  of  best  wisdom,  on 
this,  to  my  present  view,  one  of  the  worst  of 
sins. 

"And  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  I  have 
to  remark,  that  my  father  was  not  long  be- 
hind me  in  espousing  the  cause  of  liberty. 
After  sealing  the  sincerity  of  his  professions 
by  the  liberation  of  about  an  hundred  blacks, 
notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  a  law 
then  existing,  he  became  a  zealous  advocate 
and  intercessor  for  them  with  their  masters, 
and  in  many  instances  were  his  labors  suc- 
cessful; often  appearing  alone  in  courts  of 
law,  amidst  surrounding  opponents,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  individuals  of  the  African  race 
who  had  a  claim  to  freedom. 

"An  occurrence  took  place  about  the  four- 
teenth year  of  my  age,  that  tended  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  those  impressions 
which  have  since  been  sealed  with  indelible 
clearness  on  my  understanding.  Being  in 
the  field  with  my  father's  slaves,  a  young 
man  among  them  questioned  me  ^whether  I 
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thought  it  could  he  right  that  they  should  he 
toiling  to  raise  me,  and  I  sent  to  school^  and 
by  and  by  their  children  must  do  so  for  mine 
also  f '  Some  little  irritation  took  place  in 
my  mind  at  first ;  but  his  reasoning  finally 
so  impressed  me  as  never  to  be  erased.  The 
idea  of  losing  so  much  property  as  what  I 
might  probably  expect  from  the  great  num- 
ber my  father  possessed,  seemed  hard  on  first 
view  to  reconcile ;  however,  before  I  arrived 
at  manhood  I  determined  never  to  be  a  slave- 
holder, yet  on  settling  in  a  married  life,  com- 
menced the  proving  of  ray  faith  on  this  head. 
I  became  possessed  of  several  minor  slaves 
by  my  wife,  and  divers  came  from  my  father's 
on  difierent  errands,  with  a  conclusion  to 
abide  with  me,  without  any  move  thereto  on 
his  part  or  mine ;  as  also  several  that  never 
lived  with  him,  that  were  of  my  mother's 
family  of  blacks,  from  Kent  County,  Mar}^- 
land.  Thus,  all  I  then  had  of  lawful  age 
being  volunteers,  I  sat  down  quiet  in  the  use 
of  them,  until  at  leugth  I  became  almost  per- 
suaded I  could  not  do  without  them;  and 
when  the  subject  of  freeing  blacks  was 
treated  on,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was,  that 
negroes  were  such  thieves  they  would  not  do 
to  be  free ;  and,  though  this  was  chiefly  the 
plea  of  slaveholders,  yet  I  was  glad  to  em- 
brace it  as  a  pertext  for  keeping  mine,  but  I 
was  not  suffered  long  to  rest  unreproved  in 
this  spot ;  my  fig-leaf  covering  of  excuse  was 
stripped  oflL"  and  my  state  discovered  to  me  by 
the  penetrating  rays  of  that  light  which  mak- 
eth  manifest,  '/or  whatsoever  inaketh  manifest 
is  light ;'  from  whence  considerable  conflict 
arose  in  my  soul ;  when,  after  continuing  for 
some  time  debating,  resolving  and  re  resolv- 
ing, a  period  arrived,  when  He  who  hath  His 
way  in  the  clouds,  in  the  whirlwind,  the  earth- 
quake, and  thick  darkness,  was  pleased  to 
arouse  me  to  greater  vigilance  by  His  terrors 
for  sin,  for  having  omitted  what  had  appeared 
clearly  as  my  duty  in  this  business,  when,  in 
a  time  of  thunder-storm,  every  flash  appeared 
as  though  it  might  be  the  instrument  to  dis 
patch  me  into  a  state  of  fixedness,  and  with 
the  measure  of  my  duty  herein  not  filled  up ; 
what,  then,  could  I  expect  if  taken  in  that 
condition,  but  an  eternal  separation  from 
heavenly  enjoyment?  And,  though  these 
sensations  may  appear  strange  to  some,  who 
neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man,  yet  I  still 
retain  a  willingness  that  such  seasons  of  con- 
vulsion in  the  outward  elements  may  be  im- 
pressive of  solid  instruction  to  my  mind. 

"  It  then  settled  on  my  understanding  that 
I  should  indeed  be  excluded  from  happiness 
if  I  continued  in  this  breach  of  the  Divine 
law,  written  upon  my  heart  as  by  the  finger 
of  Heaven ;  although  want  and  disgrace  to 
my  family  had  presented  with  threatening 


aspect,  should  I  adhere  to  its  dictates.  Aftf  ^ 
which,  in  the  year  1774,  I  manumitted  thot  >^ 
I  had  by  my  wife,  flattering  myself  such  wb 
came  of  their  own  accord  I  might  retail 
while  they  chose  to  continue,  as  heretofor 
till  being  visited  with  affliction,  on  the  pre* 
entation  of  an  awful  eternity,  a  willingne 
was  wrought  in  me  to  cast  my  care  on  a  me  ^' 
ciful  Providence,  and  to  resign  up  at  a  ^' 
events  to  what  I  did  believe  was  called  for 
my  hands,  that  of  bearing  a  faithful  tesi 
mony  against  the  abominable  practice  of  e; 
slaving  fellow-men  ;  I  therefore  let  my  fath( 
know  he  must  take  the  blacks  away  or  a 
thorize  me  to  set  them  free.  He  readily  to", 
me  I  might  do  as  I  would,  on  which,  in  177 
I  executed  another  deed  of  emancipation  fi 
all  I  held  as  mine. 

''About  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  my  a| 
I  was  put  into  the  Commission  of  the  Peac 
which  tended  to  excite  considerable  thirst  fi 
preferment  in  Government,  a  taste  that  hs' 
much  impeded  the  progress  of  my  testimor 
against  slavery,  as  it  furnished  an  idea  of  a 
ditional  necessity  for  slaves  to  support  me  5 
that  mode  of  life.  Yet,  after  those  seasons 
conflict  before  hinted  at,  I  became  impress^  ^■ 
with  a  belief  that  it  was  right  for  me 
decline  this  office,  and  with  it  any  futu 
advancement  to  stations  in  power.  Althoug 
I  revere  magistracy,  confiding  in  the  sacrt 
text,  that  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  b 
lieving  it  a  great  benefit  to  mankind,  wh( 
executed  under  His  holy  and  preserving  fes 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  governments, 
apprehend  my  brethren  cannot  be  acti' 
therein  consistent  with  our  high  profession, 
being  called  to  become,  through  a  faithf 
adherence  to  Divine  monitions,  even  as  sor 
of  the  first-fruits  of  the  nations  unto  God, 
the  support  of  our  principle  against  war,  wi 
which  the  various  governments  among 
have  so  much  affinity.  I  was  solemnly  i. 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  trust  wh 
about  undertaking  the  commission,  and  i  * 
solved  to  discharge  my  duty  therein  full 
yet,  though  I  endeavored  to  perform  this 
the  best  of  my  understanding,  I  never  f 
that  peace  of  soul  I  desired  during  my  cc 
tinuance  in  office ;  this  brought  me  into  str 
scrutiny,  and  a  confirmation  succeeded  oft 
truth  of  our  great  Master's  declaration,  'i 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  My  mind  ha 
remained  steadfastly  attached  to  these  sen 
ments  when,  at  different  times  since,  I  ha 
been  solicited  to  accept  of  any  station  eitt 
in  the  legislative  or  executive  departments 
government,  especially  as  it  considerably  i 
fits  for  the  promulgation  of  peace  and  go 
will  among  men,  when  there  is  an  embarl 
tion  in  human  policy  on  its  floating  sea 
party  spirit,  that  gendereth  envy,  malice, 
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iuge,  rents,  divisions  and  war;  and  the 
)undant  use  of  oaths,  with  frequent  perju- 
es,  in  what  relates  to  matters  af  govern- 
ent,  appears  to  me  not  only  a  manifest  vio- 
tion  of  Christ's  injunction  to  His  followers, 
wear  not  at  all,'  as  what  exceedeth  the  sim- 
e  and  plain  communication  of  *  Fea,  yea, 
id  nay,  nay,  cometh  of  evil,'  but  is  also  a  prof- 
lation  of  the  Sacred  Name. 
"And,  indeed,  I  have  felt  scrupulous  of 
king  an  active  part  at  elections,  lest  I  should 
)t  only  become  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of 
irty,  but  also  contribute  by  my  vote  to  the 
acing  those  in  power  who  might  become 
ipressors  of  tender  consciences.  If  we  give 
»  just  occasion  of  offence,  but  are  in  other 
spects  useful  members  of  the  community, 
)  may  be  admitted  without  censure  to  the 
,ercise  of  these  scruples ;  and  it  would  be 
Dre  to  the  honor  as  well  as  blessing  of  the 
)rld,  if  the  tender  conscience  was  more 
iCrished. 

"  To  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative : 
was  concerned  with  two  estates,  to  which 
flonged  many  of  the  African  race ;  in  one 
i3y  were  willed  to  the  heirs  particularly 
med,  and  as  executor  I  conceived  I  must 
ercise  the  government  over  them,  to  enable 
J  to  settle  with  the  heirs.  But  I  was  turned 
idly  to  consider  that  I  should  not  be  justi- 
i  in  doing  that  for  another  which  I  was 
ly  convinced  was  a  sin  to  do  on  my  own 
jount.    The  prospect  being  clear,  a  solemn 
pression  took  place  at  the  time,  that  I  be- 
v^ed  to  be  the  language  of  holy  certainty, 
\t  neither  I  nor  mine-  should  ever  suffer  by 
diseharging  them,  which  I  believe  was 
rer  doubted  by  me.    I  called  them  in  and 
them  know,  so  far  as  I  had  power,  they 
re  free ;  some  who  were  hired  by  their  own 
isent  I  informed  they  must  continue  the 
le  out  and  they  should  have  their  wages, 
i  i  likewise  all  their  earnings  from  their 
■\  ster's  death,  which  was  fully  complied  with 
I  my  part  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
Ij  :ording  to  my  faith  so  was  the  event,  the 
,  eral  heirs,  as  they  arrived  at  age,  liberated 
I  slaves  and  released  me, 
J,  '  I  also  found  an  engagement  to  make  res- 
it ition  to  those  I  had  held  in  a  state  of  b  m- 
f(  if;e,  for  the  time  so  held,  which  was  done 
I  wording  to  the  judgment  of  indifferent  men, 
eed  on  by  myself  and  the  blacks.  And  on 
ection  I  found  I  had  so  much  hand  in 
ing  some  as  to  put  me  under  an  obligation 
[j|  'elease  them,  which  I  did  to  a  considerable 
[5  )unt,  on  my  own  account,  my  then  wife's, 
J    some  who  belonged  to  her  father  and 
Qdfather. 

Jl  Ab3ut  this  time  I  was  appointed  on 
.J  ommittee  to  labor  with  the  members  of 
J   Society  who  held  slaves,  in  order  for  the 


convincement  of  their  understandings  of  the 
inconsistency  of  this  practice  with  Christi- 
anity ;  which  labor  was  so  far  blest  that  in  a 
little  time  most  of  our  members  liberated 
theirs.  Now  great  stir  was  made,  as  if  the 
country  was  going  to  be  overturned  and  ruined. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  lying  spirit  had  gone 
forth  to  deceive  the  people.  On  my  setting 
mine  free  (I  thought  it  best  to  put  them  from 
me,  to  manifest  they  were  so),  it  was  circu- 
lated that  Mifflin  had  set  free  a  parcel  of 
lazy,  worthless  negroes ;  he  could  make  noth- 
ing by  them,  therefore  set  them  at  liberty. 
This  reflection  had  some  weight  with  me, 
however  unjust,  and,  regarding  Scripture  in- 
junction, not  to  let  our  good  he  evil  spoken  of, 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  propose  their  having 
land  and  teams,  and  in  return  they  should 
give  me  half  their  produce,  which  was  put 
in  execution  with  those  who  chose  to  accept 
the  terms.  Immediately  the  tune  was  turned, 
that  Mifflin  was  making  more  money  by  his 
negroes  now  than  ever,  and  keeping  them  in 
more  abject  slavery,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  free.  I  then  determined  to  do 
what  I  did  believe  to  be  right,  not  regarding 
the  unbridled  tongues  of  men,  and  so  I  have 
endeavored  to  act  till  this  time,  pressing 
through  both  good  and  evil  report. 

"Another  trial  occurred  :  I  felt  religiously 
engaged  in  testimony  against  the  pernicious 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  so  generally  prevalent, 
particularly  in  time  of  harvest.  We  had 
been  in  the  superfluous  use  of  it  in  my  family, 
and  laying  myself  out  as  a  candidate  for  pro- 
motion in  Government,  as  before  hinted, 
when  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  I  fre- 
quently kept  the  bottle  and  bowl  on  the  table 
from  morning  till  night,  it  being  then,  and  I 
fear  is  yet  too  much  the  corrupt  manner  by 
which  worldly  promotion  is  commonly  at- 
tained. I  now  found  a  sore  conflict  was  to  be 
experienced  in  attempting  a  practice  so  re- 
verse to  what  I  had  been  in,  and  in  which  I 
should  stand  alone;  and  having  discharged 
my  slaves,  I  feared  I  might  never  be  able  to 
save  my  grain  or  carry  on  my  farm  to  sup- 
port my  family,  but  the  conviction  of  its  rec- 
titude was  such  that  I  felt  impelled  to  make 
the  attempt.  I  had  a  number  of  people  in 
my  field,  a  master  mason  with  divers  of  his 
hands,  among  others ;  I  thought  if  he  became 
reconciled  it  would  tend  to  settle  the  minds 
of  his  companions,  therefore  began  to  dis- 
course with  him  while  he  was  reaping,  when, 
in  a  most  shocking  manner,  he  damned  re- 
ligion and  said  he  would  have  rum.  This  so 
affjcted  rae,  I  left  the  field,  apprehending  I 
should  never  be  able  to  stem  such  a  torrent  ; 
but  seriously  pondering  on  it,  and  the  subject 
enlarging  in  my  view  with  increasing  weight, 
it  jjSealed  on  my  spirit  that  if  I  should  hand 
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out  this  liquor  and  any  life  by  its  means  be 
lost,  as  I  had  several  times  seen  a  danger  of 
beicg  the  case,  I  should  not  be  clear  of  the 
blood  of  such,  on  which  I  determined,  through 
Divine  assistance,  never  to  use  it  again  on 
any  like  occasions,  and  with  thankfulness  I 
may  acknowledge  I  have  been  favored  never 
to  Buffer  damage  through  the  disuse  of  it  in 
my  fields,  and  so  preserved  from  the  misap- 
plication of  it  since,  that  in  all  my  concerns 
there  has  not  been  one  pint  used,  except  on 
particular  occasions  as  medicine,  and  that 
but  little. 

"  The  late  revolution  now  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  snd,  as  I  was  religiously  re- 
strained from  taking  any  part  therein,  I  had 
the  epithet  of  Toryism  placed  on  me  by  inter- 
ested holders  of  slaves ;  insinuations  were 
thrown  out  that  my  laboring  for  the  freedom 
of  the  blacks  was  in  order  to  attach  thfm  to 
the  British  interest;  notwithstanding  I  had 
liberated  mine  on  the  ground  of  religious 
conviction  before  this  revolutionary  period 
had  arrived.  Added  to  this,  on  the  issue  of 
the  bills  of  credit  by  Congress,  I  felt  re- 
stricted from  receiving  them,  lest  I  might 
thereby,  in  some  sort,  defile  my  hands  with 
one  of  the  engines  of  war;  from  whence  I 
was  further  dipped  into  sympathy  with  the 
condition  of  the  blacks,  in  acting  so  as  to  be 
declared  an  enemy  to  my  country,  and  like 
them  thrown  out  from  the  benefit  of  its  laws, 
and  this  for  no  other  crime  but  yielding  to 
the  impulses  of  Divine  grace  or  law  of  God 
written  in  my  heart,  which  I  ever  found  the 
safest  ground  to  move  upon.  Abundant 
threats  were  poured  out  that  my  house  should 
be  pulled  down  over  my  head,  that  I  should 
be  shot,  carted,  &c.  This  proved  a  fiery  trial ; 
my  soul  was  almost  overwhelmed  lest  I  should 
bring  my  family  to  want,  and  it  might  be 
through  a  deception.  I  left  my  house  in  the 
night  season  and  walked  into  a  field,  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  and  without  any  sensi- 
ble relief  returned  back.  On  stepping  into 
the  door  I  espied  a  Testament,  and  opening 
it  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Revelations,  found 
mention  there  made  of  a  time  when  none 
should  buy  or  sell  but  those  who  received  the 
mark  of  the  beast  in  the  right  hand  or  fore- 
head ;  and  it  fixed  in  my  mind  that  if  I  took 
that  money  after  those  impressions  I  should 
receive  a  mark  of  the  bestial  spirit  of  war  in 
my  right  hand,  and  then  the  penalty  which 
is  annexed  in  the  ensuing  chapter  must  fol- 
low. I  then  resolved,  through  the  Lord's 
assistance,  which  I  craved  might  be  afibrded, 
let  what  would  follow,  never  to  deal  in  any 
of  it.  This  afforded  me  some  relief,  and  find- 
ing my  wife  so  far  united  with  me  as  to  refuse 
it  likswise  (saying,  though  she  did  not  feel 
the  matter  as  I  did,  yet,  through  fear  of  weak- 


ening my  hands,  she  was  most  easy  not  t 
touch  it),  I  became  much  strengthened  an<  j 
resigned  to  suffer  what  might  be  allotted  ; 
feeling  at  times  the  prevalence  of  that  powe 
which  delivers  from  all  fear  of  the  malice  o  ' 
men  or  infernal  spirits,  and  reduces  the  sou  ^ 
into  perfect  subjection  to  the  holy  will  anr  ^; 
ordering.  ^ 
"  The  war  advancing  with  increasing  dis ,.; 
tress,  gloomy  prospects  opened,  and  clos 
provings  seemed  at  the  door  of  such  wh  ■ . 
were  measurably  redeemed  from  the  spirit  c 
party.    Not  only  our  testimony  against  wai ,.' 
in  the  support  of  which  our  religious  Societ  ? 
have  been  oft  brought  under  trials,  but  tha 
against  pulling  down  or  setting  up  of  goverr  .; 
ments  was  brought  to  the  test.    As  there  ar  ^ 
those  who  from  full  experience  know  that  i 
is  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  the  trut  .V 
of  God  revealed  in  the  heart,  through  Hi 
light  and  good  Spirit,  that  shows  us  we  ar  ' 
called  to  raise  the  pure  standard  of  the  Price  . 
of  Peace  above  all  party  rage,  strife,  center  . 
tion,  rents  and  divisions,  in  the  spirit  of  meel  , 
ness  and  wisdom,  and  in  quietness  and  conf 
dence  patiently  to  suffer  what  may  arise  fc 
the  promotion  of  this  peaceable  governmer 
of  the  Shiloh,  in  and  through  an  innocer 
life  and  conversation,  wherein  the  languag 
is  felt  of '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  eari 
peace  and  good  will  to  men^ ;  and  this  was  t^ 
experience  of  many,  I  am  bold  to  assert  i 
even  during  the  late  cruel  war,  when  thoi 
sands  of  men  were  endeavoring,  in  its  fierc  „ 
and  voracious  spirit,  to  destroy  one  anothe  ^ 
Such  have  been  my  own  sensations  when  i  r 
one  view  I  have  beheld  both  parties,  and  ha  J-  ^ 
to  risk  a  passage  through  them.    I  counte 
none  my  enemy  ;  I  felt  no  fear  from  anythin  ": 
on  my  part  in  thought,  word  or  deed ;  man 
times  concluding  I  should  have  had  no  obje* 
tion  for  the  two  contending  generals  to  ha^ 
known  my  whole  heart  and  conduct,  havir  - 
at  an  early  period  of  that  calamity  been  coi 
vinced  it  would  not  do  for  me,  even  in  ide 
•  to  wander  without  the  boundaries  of  my  pr 
fessed  principles,  or  I  could  not  expect  to  1: 
sustained  by  the  secret  aid  of  the  God  of  tl  j  • 
faithful,  whose  everlasting  arm  of  help,  wit 
humble  gratitude  I  may  acknowledge,  hal 
been  stretched  out  for  my  strengthening  ar 
confirmation  in  a  variety  of  instances  ;  one  •  ' 
which  was,  when  called  upon  among  other 
for  the  support  of  truth,  to  appear  before  tl 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  behalf  of  ov  i^r 
Friends  who  were  banished  from  Philade  N 
phia  to  Virginia  for  the  well-known  forge] 
and  unjust  charge  on  our  Society  dated  fro 
Spank  Town,  respecting  which  some  yet  u 
dertake  to  vilify  us,  though  it  hath  been 
fully  refuted  and  cleared  up.    After  whi( 
occurrence  I  queried  with  an  American  oi 
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3r  of  high  rank  whether  he  did  believe  that 
^uld  have  been  wr6te  in  any  of  our  meet- 
igs  ?  to  which  he  replied,  *  he  believed  it  was 
rote  in  a  meeticg-house.'  I  told  him  it 
ould  be  hard  for  us  to  be  answerable  for  all 
le  crimes  committed  in  our  meeting-houses, 
hen  they  chose  to  take  them  from  us  by 
)rce ;  but  did  he  believe  it  was  wrote  by  any 
f  the  Society.  His  answer  was,  '  he  believed 
en.  Sullivan  knew  who  wrote  it.'  And 
hen,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  German - 
>WD,  our  Yearly  Meeting  issued  a  testimony 
jspecting  our  peaceable  principles,  denying 
lid  charge,  I  was  one  among  others  appointed 
)  present  this  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
ich  army,  which  was  a  proving  time — to 
iss  through  opposing  armies,  most  of  whose 
iuds  were  perhaps  agitated  and  many  of 
iem  afresh  fired  by  the  spirit  of  war,  from 
»eir  recent  engagement ;  and  with  no  pass- 
prt  or  shield  to  protect  us  from  any  merci- 
ss  attack  but  our  own  innocence,  sheltered 
Y  the  wing  of  Divine  preservation.  Herein 
was  brought  into  renewed  sympathy  with 
ir  oppressed  African  brethren,  who  are 
any  of  them  exposed  to  the  uncontrolled 
)wer  of  man,  without  any  tribunal  on  all 
16  earth  whereunto  they  can  appeal  for 
dress  and  grievances. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
'      THE  GEOCERS  AND  THE  DRUGGISTS. 

While  the  friends  of  temperance  are 
)bly  battling  with  the  manufacturer,  the 
)tei-keeper,  the  unlicensed  retailer,  and  the 
ually  corrupt  and  venal  politicians,  there 
another  source  of  danger — another  class  of 
tailers  of  intoxicating  drinks,  who  require 
tention  at  their  hands — the  grocers  and 
uggists.  It  does  not  require  much  observa- 
m  or  reflection  to  perceive  how  these  may 
|id  do  promote  and  encourage  intemperance, 
ore  especially  among  the  young  and  incip- 
2t  drinkers.  This  is  more  particularly  true 

Jj  those  districts  where  the  local  option  law 

jj  in  force. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  any  suspicion 
1.  >on  honest  and  conscientious  retailers,  and 
■^'^  ere  are  many  such,  who  will  undoubtedly 
^  ip  an  honest  man's  reward  for  well-doing. 
|g  it  there  are  others  who  are  not  thus  honest 
J  id  conscientious,  who  have  paid  a  license- 
3  for  the  privilege  of  selling  alcoholic 
^  luors  for  medical  and  art  purposes,  who 
ail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  en- 
mce  the  profits  by  their  covert  sale,  for  the 
irpose  of  drink,  whenever  they  think  they 
^  n  do  so  with  impunity. 

These,  not  being  infallible,  and  often  pressed 
'  the  rivalry  of  the  trade,  may  find  them- 
Ives  in  the  predicament  of  the  lawyer 


"  Who  scarce  with  teeth  and  nail 
Could  hold  the  eel  of  business  by  the  tail." 

To  them,  the  temptation  to  illicit  trafiic  is 
irresitible  without  the  restraints  of  the  law 
— they  not  being  "  a  law  unto  themselves." 

But,  however  careful  and  scrupulous  the 
vender  may  be,  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  always  a  business  of  continual  dan- 
ger and  perplexity,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
engaged  in.  He  is  ever  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  the  false  pretences  and  untruthful  excuses 
of  his  customers.  For  it  is  not  the  profes- 
sional drunkard  who  carries  his  diplomatic 
honors  on  his  nose.  It  is  not  an  old  veteran 
from  the  whisky  regiment,  uniformed  in  rags 
and  filth.  It  is  not  my  uncle  Jake,  who 
carried  his  whisky  from  the  store  in  his  wife's 
coffee-pot,  with  the  spout  on  the  other  side 
from  the  handle,  and,  when  he  got  home, 
found  that  it  had  all  leaked  out.  It  is  none 
of  these  who  deceive  the  retailer  and  subject 
him  to  the  unmerited  penalty  of  the  law. 
But  it  is  the  man  who  is  well  dressed  and 
equipped,  and  who  claims  to  be  temperate, 
moral,  perhaps  even  religious,  and  who  has 
not  yet  been  excluded  from  respectable  so- 
ciety on  account  of  his  vices.  It  is  the  youth 
whose  mother,  or  sister  or  wife  may  have 
brushed  from  his  clothing  the  befoulments  of 
yester-night's  debauch,  and  whose  nose  has 
not  yet  become  like  Fallstaff's,  A  lantern  in 
the  poop."  These  are  they  who  practice  de- 
ception, too  often  successfully,  on  the  grocer 
and  the  druggist,  making  them,  however  re- 
luctantly, participants  in  the  horrible  business 
of  drunkard-making. 

I  said,  in  a  public  meeting,  some  two  years 
ago,  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  will  only  be  allowed  across 
the  druggist's  counter,  under  close  restrictions 
and  heavy  responsibilities.  I  little  thought,  at 
that  time,  that  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion would  be  so  soon  precipitated  upon  us  by 
the  rumsellers  themselves.  Their  open  and 
avowed  violation  of  law  and  good  order ; 
their  disregard  of  all  moral  obligations  to 
the  poor  and  depraved  class  of  our  people  ; 
the  torrent  of  crime,  pauperism  and  misery 
which  they  are  pouring  upon  us,  call  aloud 
for  more  efficient  means  to  arrest  the  de- 
populating scourge.  What  shall  those  means 
be? 

As  already  intimated,  the  ultimatum  of 
temperance  must  be  the  restricted  and  respon- 
sible sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  across  the  drug- 
gist's counter.  This,  however,  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  patient,  unremitted,  unrequited 
toil. 

Let  ug  remember  the  mighty  oak  sprang 
from  an  acorn  ;  the  giant  tree  of  California, 
from  an  apparently  insignificant  germ.  So 
may  this  magnificent  enterprize  begin  with 
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some  small  and  obscure  retailer,  from  whose 
Happy  influence  it  may  grow  and  flourish,  and 
aspume  the  grand  proportions  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  of  the  world. 

The  honest  retailer,  who  feels  restricted  by 
his  conscience  more  than  by  the  terms  of  his 
license,  can  perform  his  moral  obligations  to 
his  fellow  men,  by  adopting  something  like 
the  following  plan : 

His  license  allows  him  to  sell  for  medical 
and  art  purposes — nothing  more — and  im- 
poses penalties  for  exceeding  this  limit.  It  is 
his  right  and  his  duty  to  know  that  he  does 
not  violate  the  law.  Hence  it  becomes  his 
right  and  his  duty  to  know  to  whom,  and  for 
what  purpose,  the  liquor  is  sold.  To  obtain 
this  necessary  information,  let  him  require 
every  purchaser  of  the  uncompounded  and 
drinkable  forms  of  alcohol,  to  produce  2i  pre- 
scription or  order  from  a  physician  or  manu- 
facturer, stating  how  much,  for  whose  use  and 
for  what  purpose  it  is  directed,  with  date,  and 
the  signature  of  the  prescriber.  The  said  pre- 
scription to  be  filed  and  preserved  for  future 
use,  to  exonerate  the  seller  from  the  charge 
of  violating  the  law,  and  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  prescriber,  in  the  case  of  any 
fraudulent  or  collusive  proceedure.  Who  will 
come  forward  as  the  pioneer  in  this  reform  ? 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  we  shall 
soon  agree  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  alco 
hoi  either  in  medicine,  pharmacy  or  the  art- 
manufactures.  But  why  should'  we  hesitate 
to  place  its  manufacture  and  sale  under  the 
same  supervisory  restrictions  as  are  found 
necessary  for  other  poisons  ?  When  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  prolific 
cause  of  an  hundredfold  more  deaths  than 
all  the  other  poisonous  substances  taken  to- 
gether. 

If  it  is  found  necessary  to  iplace  strychiine, 
arsenic  and  the  etceteras  in  bottles  bearing  the 
insignia  of  death,  why  is  it  not  a  hundred- 
fold more  necessary  that  every  vessel  contain- 
ing acoholic  poison  should  be  designated  in 
the  same  manner? 

How  long  must  we  apply  the  sarcastic  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  to  the  inveterate  habit  of 
drunkenness  and  its  abettors  ? 

"  The  large,  enormous  guilt, 
Safe  in  its  size — too  vast  for  laws  to  whip- — 
Trembles  before  no  bar.    Say,  Reason,  saj, 
When  will  thy  long  minority  expire  ? 
When  will  thy  dilatory  kingdom  come?" 

E.  MiCHENER. 

Toughkenamon ^  24:th  Eleventh  mo.,  1874. 


Know  that  the  love  of  thyself  doth  hurt 
thee  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  If 
thou  seekest  this  or  that,  and  wouldst  be  here 
or  there  to  enjoy  thy  own  will  and  pleasure, 
thou  shalt  never  be  free  from  care. 


To  the  Editors  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

Dear  Friends, — I  think  you  did  right ^■ 
admitting  the  paper  of  A.  J.  P.,  on  the  Do  I 
trine  of  Eternal  Punibhmenti^  for  even  erro  t 
are  sometimes  instructive.  But  I  was  rejoice 
to  find  that  you  published  it  under  ^roies^. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  engage  in  a  co:  - 
flict  of  opinions  with  the  author  of  that  pape  i 
He  has  the  entire  right  to  his  opinions,  ar  ' 
so  have  I  to  mine.  This  balances  our  a  s 
counts.  ^ 

There  is,  however,  one  important  point  c  ^  ■ 
which  I  am  too  obtuse  to  understand  whi 
his  opinion  is.    He  says  :  ■ 

"I  apprehend  that  it  [the  rejection  of  tl  i: 
doctrine]  has  mainly  arisen  from  an  improp  ;:- 
view  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  chare  :l- 
ter  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  His  Divu 
attributes,  justice,  ineffable  love  and  tend  I: 
mercy,  to  iv flict  an  everlasting  and  vindicti  i 
punishment  upon  His  erring  children."         ;i . 

Having  read  thus  far,  I  charitably  hope  i 
that  the  word  "vindictive"  was  used  inati 
vertently,  but  as  I  read  on  per  contra.    "  i 
am  inclined  to  state  what  to  me  is  entire!  3 
clear,  and  to  exonerate  our  Divine  Fath  S:..- 
from  the  charge  of  vindictiveness."  ;  r 

If  vindictive  punishment  is  not  incompa  r 
ibie  with  the  Divine  attributes,  why  labor  v  ^ 
exonerate  Him  from  the  charge?  If,  on  tl  j 
contrary,  he  found  it  necessary  to  rebut  tl  ! 
charge,  why  did  he  not  recur  back,  and  e;  ^ 
punge  the  hateful  word  from  the  senten*  : 
first  quoted  ? 

To  my  feeble  comprehension,  vindictivene  1 
is  strangely  enough  coupled  with  ineffal  r  - 
love  and  tender  mercy,  either  in  God  or  ma  sv 
With  the  One  it  is  impossible ;  with  tl  i  . 
other  it  is  cruel  and  wicked.  E.  M.  r, , 

Toughkenamon,  \2th  mo.  6th,  1874.  l-' 
 ..^   L: 

[The  following  tribute,  which  we  believe 

be  a  just  one,  is  taken  from  the  Wilmingt<  ■ 

"  Every  Evening  "  of  the  8th  inst.— Eds.]  j_ 

OBITUARY.  11: 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  BAJSCEOFT. 

Joseph  Bancroft  died  at  his  residence,  !' 
Kockford,  near  this  city,  at  fifteen  minul  ;, 
before  12  o'clock  yesterday,  after  a  lingeri: 
illness  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
many   months'  duration,   accompanied  1, 
painful  sufl^ering,  which  he  bore  with  a  for  " 
tude  and  patience  worthy  of  the  pure  ai  , 
noble  Christian  life  he  has  led.    Though  fc  ; 
sufferings  have  for  some  time  past  been  ve 
great,  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life  were  ea 
and  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.  Th 
peacefully  ended  as  pure,  consistent,  uprig 
and  useful  a  life  as  ever  blessed  this  or  a 

*  The  italics  are  mine  throughout. 
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^.her  community  with  its  example,  influence 
ad  activity. 

Deceased  was  born  on  April  7th,  1803,  at 
lanchester,  England,  his  parents  being  John 
ad  Elizabeth  Bancroft.  They  were  mem 
rs  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and 
3longed  to  an  old  Lancashire  family  of  that 
ith,  and  the  mother,  while  yet  Elizabeth 
/ood,  accompanied  a  minister  of  the  Society 
ho  came  to  this  country  on  a  religious  visit 
ime  years  before  her  marriage. 
Joseph  received  his  education  at  Ack worth 
3hool,  an  institution  under  the  charge  of 
riends,  and  quitting  school  at  fourteen,  he 
as  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Jacob  Bright, 
ther  of  the  celebrated  John  Bright,  in  the 
•ring  of  1817,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
ven  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  he  left  England  to 
in  his  family  in  this  country,  where  they  had 
imigrated  during  his  apprenticeship,  and 
ttled  in  Wilmington.  When  he  arrived, 
iS  father  and  family  were  living  in  the  house 
)w  occupied  by  Joseph  Tatnall,  in  the  Ninth 
^ard,  and  it  was  frequently  mentioned  by 
jceased  as  a  most  curious  fact,  that  though 
3  was  the  second  of  thirteen  children,  the 
ght  he  arrived  in  Wilmington  was  the  first 
oae  they  were  ever  ail  gathered  at  once  un- 
jr  the  same  roof. 

Joseph  found  his  father  and  brothers  en- 
iged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannel  in  the 
liiding  just  north  of  the  Brandy  wine,  near 
e  bridge,  afterward  occupied  for  years  as  a 
achine  shop  by  Je^sy,  Urmy,  and  destroyed 
T  fire  some  years  ago.  He  helped  them  in 
e  business  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  took 
large  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Youn^  fam- 
at  Rockland,  where  Jessup  &  Moore's 
iper  mills  now  stand. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  he  bought  the  prop- 
ty  where  the  Rock  ford  Mills  and  village 
requently  called  Bancroft's  Banks)  now 
and.  There  were  then  only  two  small 
)uses,  besides  his  own  residence,  on  the  place, 
hile  now  there  are  from  sixty  to  seventy 
ere,  besides  the  extensive  mill  buildings, 
Drary,  etc.  Here,  forty-three  years  ago,  he 
sgan  the  honorable  and  useful  business  ca- 
er  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  He  had 
any  a  hard  struggle  with  adverse  fortune, 
It  met  every  difficulty  with  courage.  A 
•eat  disaster  overtook  him  in  the  great  flood 
1839,  which  carried  away  his  dam,  along 
1th  all  others  on  the  Brandy  wine,  flooding 
e  mill  and  destroying  all  his  stock.  Then 
J  felt  overwhelmed  and  offered  to  surrender 
e  whole  property  to  the  late  Thomas  Jan- 
er,  who  had  furnished  him  largely  with  the 
eans  for  starting  the  business,  but  that  gen- 
iman  refused  to  permit  any  such  sacrifice 
id  assisted  him  to  a  new  start.  Deceased 


was  always  glad  in  saying  anything  of  his 
own  personal  history  to  make  prominent  men- 
tion of  this  generous  act,  and  we  feel  that  his 
family  and  friends  will  approve  of  its  men- 
tion here. 

In  business  he  was  enterprising  and  always 
seeking  improvements,  and  in  his  mills  were 
introduced  some  of  the  first  self  acting 
mules "  and  "  fly  frames "  ever  built  in 
America,  and  the  heads  of  the  "  mules  "  then 
introduced  are  still  in  use.  There,  also,  the 
finishing  process  for  some  descriptions  of 
goods  was  first  brought  up  to  the  English 
standard  of  excellence,  after  many  years  of 
study  and  experiment,  involving  a  journey 
by  deceased  to  England  in  1854,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspectiug  the  mills  there.  But  that 
which  has  peculiarly  and  honorably  marked 
his  business  career  has  been  his  just  and 
Christian  relations  with  those  in  his  employ. 
While  managing  for  the  Young's  he  saw  the 
evils  of  the  "  store-pay "  system  there  in 
vogue,  by  which  the  men  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  debt,  and  resolved  that  whenever 
he  went  into  business  for  himself  he  would 
pay  his  hands  in  cash,  a  policy  he  adopted 
immediately  on  starting  his  mills  and  which 
he  adhered  to  without  a  single  failure 
throughout  his  business  career,  though  he 
barely  escaped  a  failure  of  the  kind  once 
during^  the  dark  and  dismal  days  of  the  panic 
of  1857.  He  at  the  same  time  encouraged  the 
men  to  leave  as  much  of  their  wages  as  possi- 
ble in  his  hands,  allowing  them  interest  on 
their  balances.  Owing  to  this,  many  men  who 
have  come  to  the  mills  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  they  wore,  have  gone  West  with  suf- 
ficient of  their  earnings  saved  to  buy  and 
stock  a  farm.  The  utmost  care  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  men  always  marked 
his  dealings  with  them  and  a  free  library  was 
established  for  their  use.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  the  establishment  of  most  kindly 
relations  between  bim  and  the  men,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  forty-three  years  since  the  mills 
were  established  there  have  been  very  few 
strikes,  while  the  mills  have  so  rarely  stopped 
in  good  times  or  bad,  that  the  hands  have  a 
saying  that     Bancroft's  never  stop." 

In  1829,  the  deceased  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Poole,  of 
this  city,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  who  be- 
came his  partners  in  1865,  forming  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons. 

He  has  always  maintained  his  connection 
with  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
birthright  member,  at  the  time  of  the  divis- 
ion, going  with  the  branch  commonly  called 
"Hicksites,"  and  he  has  been  an  earnest  and 
consistent  liver,  as  well  as  professor  of  its 
doctrine  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men.    He  never  approved  of  the  sep- 
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aration  of  the  Society  into  two  parts,  and 
came  to  consider  it  a  very  grievous  mistake, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
a  great  part  of  his  time  t3  indefatigable  ef- 
forLs  to  effect  a  reconciliation  and  reunion, 
and  a  few  months  ago  he  published  a  book 
on  the  subject  entitled  "A  Persuasive  to 
Unity."  He  also  was  the  author  of  many 
religious  tracts.  He  almost  wore  himself  out 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  unity  to  the  Society, 
and  probably  his  labors  in  this  behalf  hast- 
ened the  disease  which  finally  caused  his 
death. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  we  cannot  pay  any 
just  tribute  to  the  noble  life  and  character  of 
one  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  stands  in  our 
mind  as  the  best  realization  of  manliness  and 
sweetness,  strength  and  tenderness,  it  has  ever 
been  our  privilege  to  know,  and  whose  benig- 
nant face  and  commanding  form  will  ever 
stand  fixed  indelibly  in  our  memory  as  those 
of  one  who  realized  and  typified  in  his  per- 
son and  life,  the  character  of  a  true  Christian 
gentleman. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  19,  1874. 


Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting. — A 
valued  correspondent  furnishes  the  following 
account  of  his  attendance  of  Blue  River  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  occurred  recently  : 

"  With  a  friend  from  this  city,  I  recently  attended 
Blue  Eiver  Quarterly  Meeting,  much  to  our  comfort, 
and,  I  trust,  to  our  strength  and  growth. 

"  The  comfortable  meeting-house  was  quite  filled  ; 
a  large  proportion  present  being  young  men  and 
women.  Their  solid  deportment  and  apparent  in- 
terest in  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  and  evident 
participation  in  the  religious  exercises  that  attended 
the  several  sittings  on  Seventh  and  First-days,  were 
a  source  of  hope  and  joy,  as  we  saw  with  the  eye  of 
faith  a  steady  succession  of  earnest  workers  for  the 
Truth  coming  forward  to  help  those  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  service.  Our  friend  S.  B.  W.,  of 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  Iowa,  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  favored,  we  thought,  in  his  service, 
in  and  out  of  meeting. 

"  Although  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  our  friend 
A.  M.  in  a  snow-storm,  at  the  close  of  a  ride  of  18 
miles,  and  too  laie  to  attend  the  Sixth -day  Meeting, 
and  started  with  this  friend  about  half-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Second-day,  riding  13  miles 
by  star-light,  in  an  open  wagon,  with  the  mercury 
14  degrees  below  zero,  we  still  felt  our  spirits  light, 
and  attuned  to  songs  of  praise  for  the  visit  and  its 
attendant  blessings." 

Twelfth  month,  18U. 


The  Scpernatural. — In  taking  up  thii  r 
subject,  we  are  conscious  of  treading  upor  e: 
debated  ground,  but  it  is  not  the  supernatura  V 
connected  with  religion  that  alone  concern;  u; 
us.    There  is  a  vast  amount  palmed  off  oi 
the  credulous  and  succeptible  for  spiritua  3, 
revelations  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  th<  1,;. 
records  of  Christianity,  and  makes  no  clain  i 
to  religion  ;  it  is  this  that  is  undermining  anc 
making  shipwreck  of  the  faith  of  many  in  al  • 
denominations.  1 

We  should  scarcely  have  noticed  this  sub  :t 
ject,  did  we  not  know  that  it  is  leading  cap 
tive  very  many  from  whom  we  ought  to  ex 
pect  better  things.    Books  are  written  to  eg  i 
tablish  its  claims,  essays  and  advertisements  j 
concerning  its  mysteries,  occupy  the  column 
of  newspapers,  and  social  gatherings  are  en 
tertained  with  accounts  of  seances  and  appa 
ritions,  that  have  the  odor  of  the  myths  an(  ^ 
oracles  of  by -gone  ages.  i 

The  supernatural  that  claims  Divine  inteu  w... 
position,  and  is  connected  with  the  religion  o  s 
the  Bible,  is  now  undergoing  the  crucial  test  c  'i- 
criticism  and  patient  investigation,  from  whicl  i: 
it  has  no  occasion  to  shrink.    The  intelligen  : 
believer  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  hope  tha  ti 
animates  him,  must  rejoice  at  every  hones  i 
effort  that  is  made  to  lift  the  religion  whic! 
he  professes  out  of  the  mists  of  error  aD< 
superstition  in  which  it  has,  for  so  many  agef  t 
been  shrouded. 

When  men  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  tha  '■ 
regulated  matter,  they  might  be  excused  fo;  ^ 
believing  that  these  could  be  suspended  an  .;. 
resume  action  to  meet  human  emergencies  icr- 
and  the  faith  that  was  confirmed  and  strengtl 
ened  by  such  interpretations,  doubtless  wa* 
accepted  and  "  counted  for  righteousness  "  b  [  . 
Him  "  whose  tender  mercies  are "  (as  d<  r 
clared  by  these  same  interpreters)  "  over  a  v. 
His  works."  1  J: 

Since,  however,  it  is  being  demonstrated  b< 
yond  a  doubt,  that  each  atom  of  organic  ma  ■ 
ter  is  vitalized  and.  moves  in  obedience  to  ei  ■  ■ 
tablished  law,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  ever  ^  • 
one  capable  of  reasoning,  to  exercise  a  wii' 
discrimination  in  this  matter,  lest  the  Divir 
Being  be  dishonored  by  the  acceptance  >'  " 
some  tradition  of  the  past,  which  but  impe   ; , 
fectly  interprets  the  attributes  of  his  chara  • 
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r,  and  contradicts  the  revelations  of  Him- 
If  to  the  individual  consciousness. 
We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  part  of 
'rue  wisdom  to  shun  investigation.    It  is  not 
ossible  for  Truth  to  become  emancipated  in 
ne  direction  and  remain  in  the  swaddling 
lothes  of  superstition  in  another,  for  the  re- 
ations  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  visible  world, 
D  be  demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  the 
atangible  but  no  less  certain  fasts  of  spirit- 
al  entity  remain  where  the  early  fathers  of 
be  Church  left  them. 
There  is  a  disposition  still  to  take  for  the 
asis  of  investigation,  respecting  the  super- 
atural  in  religion,  the  formula  that  was  con- 
tructed  on  a  level  with  the  interpretations  of 
he  Divine  economy  that  prevailed  in  the 
rst  centuries,  and  are  found  throughout  the 
lebrew  records ;  and,  reasoning  from  that 
tan d -point,  reject  every  proposition  that  is 
ike]y  to  call  in  question  the  premises  already 
;ssumed ;  just  as  it  has  been  in  the  struggle 
especting  the  Natural  Sciences.    Minds  en- 
irely  sincere,  but  travelling  in  a  circum- 
cribed  orbit  of  thought,  formulated  a  theory 
f  the  origin  of  the  universe,  stamped  it  with 
vhat  thej  claimed  to  be  the  Divine  signet, 
nd  utterly  condemned  the  individual  who 
ad  the  boldness  to  dissent.    Happily  for  the 
ace,  the  light  of  science  penetrated  the  cav- 
rns  of  blind  belief,  and,  disclosing  the  true 
eal  and  superscription  of  the  Divine  Architect 
'n  ALL  His  works,  is  fast  clearing  away  the 
aould  and  debris  of  tradition  and  error. 
'  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  same 
iourse  will  be  pursued  in  relation  to  thatim- 
)onderable,  invisible  essence  which  we  know- 
is  spirit.    Why  should  we  fear  to  have  the 
nost  searching  analysis  turned  upon  this  sub- 
ect  ?    No  possible  harm  can  come  to  that 
vhich  is  worthy  of  being  cherished  by  the 
jandid  and  conscientious  mind  ;  and  when 
ve  see  how  easy  it  is  to  influence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family  to  believe  the- 
grossest  and  most  palpable  errors  respecting 
;he  supernatural,  we  do  well  to  encourage 
5very  proper  effort  to  disseminate  clearer 
7iew3  respecting  the  relation  between  spirit 
ind  its  material  environment. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  persons 
mffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  snares 


and  delusions  by  which  weak  or  designing 
ignorance  professes  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
lies  between  the  known  and  the  beyond.  Truth 
loves  the  light  ;  wrong  and  error  seek  the 
covert  of  darkness. 

If  we  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  commun- 
ion with  the  Faiher  of  spirits,  He  will  not 
withhold  his  presence ;  and  if  we  can  have 
intercourse  with  Him,  why  turn  to  any  ques- 
tionable source  ?  The  life  that  is  given  us  has 
its  daily  needs  ;  if  we  are  not  satisfied  to  be 
supplied  as  they  are  made  known,  but  desire 
to  pry  into  that  which  is  not  yet  ours,  we 
forestall  the  purpose  and  intent  of  our  being, 
and  wrong  both  the  present  and  the  future. 
Our  past  experience  needs  no  revelator  ;  it 
has  been  ours,  and  we  know  the  lesson  it 
taught.  It  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  let 
the  future  unfold  in  the  order  of  its  progres- 
sion. If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  our 
Creator  that  we  should  see  what  it  holds  in 
store,  doubtless  He  would  have  so  endowed  us; 
that  it  has  not  been,  should  satisfy  us  that  the 
present  ordering  is  for  our  highest  good. 

To  those  who  are  craving  to  know  more 
than  the  present  reveals,  we  would  say,  "  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  none, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him." 


DIED. 

BROWN". — At  Pendleton,  Indiana,  Eleventh  month 
21st,  1874,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Annie  Brown, 
daughter  of  Elwood  and  Mary  Ann  Brown,  in  the 
18th  year  of  her  age. 

During  an  illness  of  nearly  three  years,  this  dear, 
young  Friend  bore  her  sufferings  with  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  continued  to  believe  she 
should  recover  until  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
when  she  was  observed  to  be  more  than  usually  ser- 
ious, and  informed  her  parents  that  she  had  just 
realized  that  her  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  if  she  could  not  get  well,  she 
might  die  soon  and  be  released  from  her  sufferings. 
From  this  time  till  her  death,  she  sank  rapidly,  with 
very  severe  suffering  at  times,  and  during  one  of 
her  paroxysms,  she  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Oh,  why 
don'tHetake  me;  the  time  seemts  long!"  Sheretained 
her  faculties,  and  recognized  her  friends,  till  the 
last  moment,  then  quietly  and  peacefully  sank  to 
rest,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality. 

JANNEY.— On  Tenth  month  22d,  1874,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son,  Mahlon  T.  Janney,  Letitia, 
widow  of  Stephen  Janney,  formerly  of  Loudon  Co., 
Va.  She  was  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age,  and  gave 
evidence  by  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  that,  in  her 
daily  walk,  she  relied  upon  the  Divine  Arm  for  sup- 
port. 

HULL. — Eleventh  month  11th,  1874,  Harriet  Hull, 
widow  of  the  late  Thos.  L  Hull,  in  the  77th  year  of 
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her  age  ;  a  faithful  and  consistent  member  of  Bal- 
timore Viontnly  Meeting. 

The  testimony  borne  at  the  close,  by  one  who  had 
known  her  well  in  active  life,  was,  "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could." 

MOORE. — Near  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  11th  of  Eleventh  month,  1874,  Theresa,  wife 
of  William  Moore,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting. 

RULO:^.— At  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  Daniel 
Rulon,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Milford  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  borne  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  25th  of  Sixth  month,  1800,  re- 
moved to  Indiana  in  1828.  His  last  illness  was  pro- 
tracted, but  was  borne  with  a  peaceful  resignation 
and  assurance. 

STAR — At  Buck  Creek,  a  branch  cf  Hopewell 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Virginia,  on  the  28th  ult.,  James 
M.  Star,  aged  about  60  years  ;  a  member  of  Fairfax 
Monthly  Meeting. 

He  had  been  summoned  there  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  sister  Lydia  Ann  Robinson,  who  de- 
ceased before  his  arrival.  He  attended  her  funeral 
— was  immediately  attacked  with  pneumonia,  and, 
in  less  than  one  week,  he,  too,  had  passed  away. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  his  home  at  Water- 
ford,  and  from  thence,  on  the  1st  inst,  was  buried 
at  Friends'  burying-ground  at  Fairfax.  They  were 
both  worthy  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

HACKNEY.— Tenth  month  1st,  1874,  Sallie  E., 
second  daughter  of  Aaron  H.  and  Sarah  H.  Hack- 
ney (the  former  deceased),  in  the  25th  year  of  her 
age ;  a  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting, 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.  Her  life  was  a  true  type  of 
modesty  and  virtue,  with  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
comforts  of  those  around  her  shining  throughout 
her  long  sickness,  which  proved  to  be  consumption. 
She  died  sitting  in  her  chair, patiently  waitingfor  the 
final  summons.  After  taking  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  each  of  her  loved  ones  with  an  impres- 
sive exhortation  to  prepare  for  the  change  that  must 
sooner  or  later  come  to  all,  and  leaving  a  message  of 
love  for  her  distant  friends,  she  added,  "  I  am 
willing  to  go  and  perfectly  resigned  to  my  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  now  realize  the  meaning  of  de- 
mise ;"  and  when  asked  if  she  desired  prayer  offered 
in  her  behalf,  replied,  "prayer  to  be  effectual 
should  be  an  individual  work,  and  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  that  duty." 


For  Friendd'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

ONWARD  TO  VIENNA. 
No.  27. 

CContinued  from  page  669.) 

How  we  took  or  final  farewell  of  Munich 
on  the  8th  of  the  Tenth  month,  and  journeyed 
by  rail  to  Passau  on  the  Danube,  passing 
Freising  on  the  Isar,  a  little  ancient  town, 
dignified  with  a  Romanesque  Cathedral  and 
the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  ever  since  the 
eighth  century;  and  passing  the  old-fashioned, 
picturesque  city  of  Landshut,  with  its  castle 
and  its  lofty  tower,  and  here  taking  leave  of 
the  Isar  ;  and  darting  off  thence  towards  the 
northeast  to  the  very  ancient  town  of  Straub- 
ing  on  the  Danube,  and  thence  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube,  through  a  mild  October 
afternoon,  to  the  town  of  Passau,  is  a  very 


simple  story.  As  we  leave  Munich,  the  ghostly 
Alpine  summits  to  the  southward  sink  back'  ni- 
and  disappear,  and  across  the  level  plain 
around  us  we  see  no  compensating  ridges  to,  5 
break  the  monotony.    Everywhere  the  soil  is 
being  prepared  for  the  autumn  sowing,  and  tii: 
those  fields  which  have  not  yet  been  touched  Jci ' 
with  the  plough  are  brown  from  the  long  tne: 
drought.     The  homes  are  small  and  poor-  |]- 
looking,  and  the  people  seem  not  very  numer-  c: 
ous  ;  but  from  the  window  of  a  railway  car-  ii:. 
riage  one's  observations  are  not  very  valuable.  Evtr; 

Our  road  crosses  the  Isar  and  the  Vils,  and  ikief 
before  we  enter  Passau  we  cross  the  Inn,  3: 
now  just  reaching  its  destination  after  its  long  i.. 
windings  and  wanderings  among  the  glorious  kn: 
Alpine  hills.    Its  waters  are  yet  whitish  with  ile  a 
the  tribute  of  the  glaciers,  and  the  Danube  is  lots; 
a  pure  dark  green,  having  had  a  less  stormy  ifc: 
origin,  or  having  travelled  in  less  troubled  je:, 
ways.    They  meet  now  for  the  first  time  at|  m 
the  foot  of  the  ancient  town  of  Passau,  thei  p 
Castra  Batavaof  the  Romans,  and  join  hands! 
unhesitatingly  for  the  long  and  devious  jour^  iok 
ney  to  the  far  Euxine.    From  the  north,  out  fcr? 
of  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  Bavariani  uit. 
Forest  hills,  comes  the  dark-tinted  lis,  toj  jak 
mingle  its  stream  also  with  the  current  which!  p 
is  to  bear  us  onward  on  the  morrow.  We 
know  somewhat  of  the.  lands  from  which  the  -  ■ 
Inn  has  gathered  its  wealth  of  waters,  but  the' 
dark  valleys  to  the  northward,  whence  thej 
lis  has  gleaned  its  tribute,  we  have  only  seeni  Kin, 
from  a  distance,  as  the  iron  steed  whirled  us  h 
onward  to-day  past  its  southern  border.  This  lir: 
mountain-district  is  1800  square  miles  in  area.,  h;' 
and  is  covered  with  pine  and  beech  forests, 
much  of  which  is  wild  and  neglected.  We' 
are  told  that  terrific  hurricanes  often  occur  . 
here  in  winter,  and  root  up  the  ancient  trees 
and  that  the  fallen  giants  are  sometimes  left' 
lying  for  years,  rendering  many  paths  im- 
passable.  There  are  said  to  be  good  carriage;  ^ 
roads  through  this  forest  mountain  land,  and  t^, 
the  unpretending  inns  are  accounted  comfort- 
able.    It  would  be  very  interesting  to  make, 
an  excursion  into  this  silent  country  of  ro-j  r 
mantic  mystery,  from  the  wild  legends  oii 
which  so  many  curious  German  stories  have  > 
been  builded.    But  we  must  be  content  to 
look  from  a  distance  on  the  dark-wooded  hills  ' 
and  pass  them  by  for  the  present,  having  I  . 
taken  our  long  hours  of  woodland  loitering]  . 
in  the  Alpine  land.  \  [ 

If  I  could  give  an  idea  of  the  fortress-like 
Hotel  Wilder  Mann  (Wild  Man)  in  which j  r- 
we  spent  our  one  night  in  Passau,  it  oiight  n 
serve  as  a  picture  of  the  style  of  building  in  1: 
vogue  in  the  long  ago.  It  is  accounted  the  \ 
best  hotel  in  this  town  of  more  than  13,000i 
people,  and  must  be  a  building  of  great  an-  ^. 
tiquity.    We  enter  a  low  heavy  arch  into  a  v. 
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stable  like  area,  in  which  is  a  carriage.  The 
walls  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  massive 
pillars  and  arches  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
stories  above.  We  ascend  a  stairway  of  solid 
granite,  and  find  the  next  story  also  arched 
and  the  floor  in  the  passage  of  marble  plates. 
But  we  must  rise  higher;  so  we  ascend  an- 
Dther  rocky  stair  to  the  third  floor,  where  we 
find  another  set  of  arches,  only  less  massive, 
and  are  ushered  into  a  bed  chamber  large 
enough  to  have  accommodated  ten  people. 
Everything  was  huge  aud  massive,  and  we 
object  to  such  a  mighty  apartment,  explain- 
ing our  preference  for  two  single  rooms. 
Again  we  ascend,  and  find  ourselves  on  the 
fourth  floor,  the  hall  of  which  is  also  of  mar- 
ble, and  is  lighted  by  a  sky-light.  Here  are 
rooms,  and  we  are  on  high  in  this  old  Dan- 
ubian  city.  The  immense  strength  of  these 
mediaeval  buildings  suggests  the  dark  days  of 
nolence,  when  such  dismal  strength  was  re- 
quired to  defend  the  inmates  from  marauding 
foes.  In  some  of  the  houses  of  Passau,  we 
QOted  the  lower  story  was  quite  without  win- 
dows, acd  where  there  were  small  windows 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  houses,  they  were  de- 
fended by  strong  iron  bars.  The  steep,  nar- 
row streets  add  to  the  gloomy,  forbidding 
appearance  of  the  city;  and  just  over  the 
river,  the  extensive  and  imposing  fortress  of 
Oberhaus  crowns  a  precipitous  and  wooded 
height,  and  looks  sternly  down  upon  the 
town. 

'  In  the  middle  ages,  when  Passau  was  an 
independent  bishopric,  the  Oberhaus  frequent- 
ly served  as  a  refuge  "to  the  bishops  from  civil 
broils,  and,  truly,  from  that  imposing  height 
the  shepherd  might  overlook  his  flock  with 
ease,  even  when  he  could  not  lead  it. 
1  We  find  time  to  look  into  the  Cathedral,  which 
boasts  of  a  life-time  of  six  centuries,  and  to  ad- 
mire its  massive  strength.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  last  six  hundred  years  more.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  platz  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  Post -Office,  ^interesting  as  being 
the  place  where  the  Treaty  of  Passau,  by 
syhich  religious  toleration  was  first  established, 
Wras  concluded  between  the  Elector  Maurice, 
bf  Saxony,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

We  pass  through  the  market  place  in  the 
jjrear  of  the  cathedral,  and  take  a  last  look  at 
the  Bavaria  country-people,  who  have  brought 
the  products  of  their  lands  here  for  barter. 
Dark,  serious,  silent-looking  people  they  are, 
like  the  forest  shades  whence  many  of  them 
mave  come,  and  we  buy  some  of  the  fruits, 
white  grapes  and  purple,  to  help  out  our 
noonday  meal  on  the  steamer. 

The  Danube  has  now  assumed  its  predes- 
tined rank  as  the  greatest  river  of  Europe, 
beirg  enla'-ged  and  strengthened  by  its  trib- 
utaries, and  the  little  narrow  steamer  stands 
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ready  to  receive  us.  She  will  bear  us  safely 
down  the  river,  no  doubt,  but  she  is  strangely 
devoid  of  luxuries.  Here  is  a  seat  on  deck, 
however,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  the  only 
first-class  passengers,  we  shall  have  abund- 
ance of  space,  and  no  annoyance  from  smokers. 
The  forward  part  of  the  boat  is  accounted 
second-class,  and  Germans  almost  always  pre- 
fer the  cheapest  quarters.  In  this  boat  the 
second-class  is  quite  as  good  as  the  first,  and 
even  better,  being  safe  from  the  black  deposit 
which  the  smoke-pipe  occasionally  showers 
down,  and  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  others  is  no 
objection  to  an  enlightened  traveller,  or  to- 
any  one  seeking  enlightenment. 

And  so  we  pass  from  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  stern  fortress  onward  towards  other 
lands.  Bavaria  still  looks  down  upon  us 
from  the  wooded  heights  on  the  north,  but 
looks  weird  and  lonely — a  strange  contrast 
to  the  artistic  magnificence  of  her  capital  city. 
The  castle  of  Krempelstein  perches  on  an  ab- 
rupt clifi*  on  the  Austrian  side,  while  Obern- 
zell,  the  last  Bavarian  village,  famous  for  its 
pottery,  stands  upon  the  left  bank.  Our 
steamer  touches  here,  and  tourists  who  wish 
to  penetrate  the  forestland  may  make  an  en- 
trance at  this  point.  An  active  walker,  with 
knapsack  and  staff*,  could  in  a  few  days  get  an 
idea  of  the  manners,  customs  and  homes  of  a 
people  of  a  past  age.  Railways  have  not 
penetrated  here,  and  the  people  who  dwell  m 
the  silence  of  these  shadowy  hills  are  un- 
troubled by  the  restless  march  of  civilization, 
which  gives  no  rest  to  those  who  dwell  near 
the  world's  great  highways  in  this  age  of 
transition. 

The  abrupt,  lofty  banks  of  the  Danube  re- 
minds one  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  mountains 
are  higher,  and  generally  clothed  with  forests^ 
and  the  population  very  scanty.  The  habi- 
tations are  very  poor  and  desolate-looking^ 
and  we  see  hardly  any  evidence  of  happy  ac- 
tivity, such  as  lends  so  great  a  charm  to  the 
vine-clad  banks  of  the  Rhine.  As  we  wind 
round  among  the  mountains,  we  pass  towers 
and  ancient  castles  on  the  heights,  some  still 
in  ruins,  and  some  still  inhabited. 

And  now  the  channel  of  the  river  con- 
tracts to  nearly  half  its  former  width,  and  is 
confined  between  steep,  wooded  mountains, 
from  600  to  1,000  feet  high.  The  dark  riyeF 
is  shadowed  by  its  solemn  banks,  and,  as  if  ta 
heighten  the  sombre  tone  of  the  picture,  the 
sunshine  is  hidden  for  a  time  by  a  dark  cloud- 
veil  as  our  bark  winds  round  the  promontory,, 
on  which  once  stood  a  strong  castle,  destroyed 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  There  is  a 
charm  in  this  sheltered  wildness  and  roman- 
tic gloom,  after  our  sojourn  in  the  level  plains 
of  Bavaria,  where  one  longs  vainly  for  the 
restful  green  wall  of  the  mountains,  and  we 
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wish  the  paaorama  prolonged  endlessly.  But 
at  length  the  mountains  seem  to  forsake  us, 
and  the  Danube,  released  from  their  embrace, 
emerges  into  a  broad  plain.  To  the  south- 
ward, we  see  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  ;  but  the  river  is  now  broken  by  wooded 
islands,  and,  as  we  wind  among  them,  all 
view  of  distant  objects  is  lost.  From  this 
point  to  Linz,  and  even  beyond,  the  entire 
valley  was  the  scene  of  many  fierce  battles  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  peasantry 
rose  in  rebellion  against  their  oppressors.  Less 
fortunate  than  the  Swiss,  they  were  not  able 
to  shake  off  their  yoke.  At  Neuhaus,  we 
are  shown  the  spot  where  they  barricaded  the 
Danube  with  chains,  to  prevent  the  Bavarians 
from,  rendering  assistance  to  the  Austrian 
governor,  who  was  besieged  at  Linlz.  To  the 
right  a  town  is  visible,  which  is  said  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Upper 
Austria.  It  marks  the  village  of  Efferding, 
mentioned  in  the  Nibelungen-Lied  as  the 
place  where  Criemhilda  passed  a  night,  on  her 
journey  to  the  land  of  the  Huns. 

But  now  the  fair  city  of  Linz,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Austria,  comes  in  view,  and  as  we 
approach  it  we  get  a  charming,  deliberate 
view  of  the  city.  It  looks  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  fine  hotels  stand  on  the  river-banks 
ready  to  give  us  hospitable  welcome.  We 
land  ;  and,  after  making  our  arrangements 
for  the  night,  find  we  have  an  hour  or  two  of 
beautiful  sun-set  light,  by  which  to  see  some- 
thing of  Linz  and  its  environs.  It  is  a  town 
of  over  30,000  inhabitants,  and,  like  all  cities 
in  Europe,  has  a  wealth  of  fine  church  edi- 
fices to  show  to  travellers.  But  we  think  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  take  a  drive  to 
the  heights,  on  which  stands  the  tower  of 
Freinberg,  erected  by  Archduke  Maximilian, 
before  the  town  of  Linz  was  first  fortified.  It 
is  now  a  church,  and  adjacent  to  it  is  a  boys' 
seminary.  There  are  fine  views  from  the 
platform  of  the  tower,  but  the  priestly  fathers 
who  reside  here  do  not  desire  the  visits  of 
ladies.  Our  driver,  therefore,  takes  us  to  a 
point  further  north,  where  a  wooden  tower 
of  about  seventy  steps  gives  us  a  splendid 
evening  view  of  Linz  and  its  surroundings. 
Far  away  to  the  southward  rise  the  Styrian 
Alps,  with  their  snow-fields  and  glaciers, 
while  all  around  us  is  a  fair  land,  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  The  windings  of  the  Dan- 
ube may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  in  both 
directions,  now  pushing  its  way  between  steep 
mountain-banks,  now  wandering  bewildered 
among  its  alluvial  islands,  and  then  again 
gathering  up  its  forces  to  make  a  way  between 
the  hills.  The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
gave  a  strange  glory  to  the  mountain-world. 
The  soft,  violet  tints  which  bathe  the  Styrian 
lieights  and  glaciers  to-night,  can  never  be 


described  fittingly  by  such  words  as  mine^ 
and  even  the  painter  must  acknowledge  that 
such  ethereal  beauty  is  beyond  his  utmost 
skill.    What  revelations  are  the  snow-hills^ 
tinted  with  the  amethystine  glory  of  sun-set^' 
of  the  supreme  beauty  of  this  earth,  and  what,  ji 
eloquent  suggestions  do  they  give  of  the  heav 
enly  glory  of  which  poets  and  sages  of  all 
ages  have  loved  to  dream  !    I  marvel  not  that 
the  poetic  Greek  imagined  that  the  immortal 
gods  had  their  dwelling-place  on  the  inacces 
sible  heights  of  Olympus.    But  in  these  daysC 
we  have  scaled  the  hills,  and  have  found  no  ij^^ 
gods  among  the  cloudy  summits ;  neither  dc 
we  find  naiads  in  the  fountain,  nor  dryads  in  ^ 
the  greenwood.    "  Great  Pan  is  dead  !"  And  ^ 
the  divinity  to  which  we  pay  our  tribute  oi 
allegiance,  dwelleth  higher  than  the  moun- 
tain-top, deeper  than  the  fountain  in  the  vale, 
and  yet  is  very  near,  not  far  from  any  one  of  us 
Our  departure  from  Linz  was  very  delib- 
erate.   The  promise  of  the  early  morning 
hour  was  excellent,  but  as  the  sun  rose,  a" 
dense  fog  seemed  to  settle  on  the  Danube,' 
and  our  prudent  and  phlegmatic  captain  oh 
jected  to  commencing  our  long  day's  journey 
till  the  exhalations  of  the  morning  had  lifted  ""^ 
so  that  he  could  see  his  way  clearly.  TheK^ 
navigation  of  this  swiftly  moving  river  i 
rather  difiicult,  and  just  now  the  waters  are 
very  low  in  consequence  of  long  continued 
drought  in  the  lands  above.    At  length  the 
sunshine  pierces  the  mist,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  already  defined  again  ;  when 
we  start  off  in  fine  style,  joyfully  anticipating 
a  day  of  unmixed  enjoyment  of  river  scenery. 
The  mist  veil  is  no  disadvantage,  lending  a 
little  tinge  of  mystery,  and  giving  a  delusive 
look  of  distance  to  the  banks.    Our  steamer 
is  beautiful  and  most  comfortable,  something 
like  our  river  boats  at  home  ;  and  having  the 
great  advantage  of  a  little  saloon  shut  off 
from  the  rest  where  no  smoking  is  allowed 
we   promise  ourselves  a  day  of  untroubled 
calm — a  sort  of  dream  life — when  from  our 
elevated  upper  deck  we  can  picture  for  our-' 
selves  the  dim,  almost  forgotten  ages  when 
Roman  and  Goth  struggled  for  mastery  on  this 
border  land.    In  yonder  lonely-looking  hab- 
itation, I  seem  to  see  a  type  of  the  rude 
home  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  whence  the 
stern  Romans  brought  the  fierce,  strong-limbed 
men,  whose  doom  it  was  to  die  for  thelKf^^i 
amusement  in  the  gladiatorial  games  of  the' 
Coliseum. 

The  south  bank  of  the  Danube  is  flat  be- 
low Linz,  the  north  being  moderately  ele 
vated  and  densely  wooded.  The  river  makes 
a  curve  to  the  north  and  large  islands  divide 
the  current.  In  about  an  hour  we  pass  the 
little  town  of  Mauthhausen  on  the  left  bank 
opposite  to  which  the  green  Ems  enters  th< 
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10 w  cloudy  Danube,  and  far  .along  we  can 
race  its  crystal  purity  before  it  fully  loses 
tself  in  the  mightier  waters  of  the  father 
iver.  And  now  the  north  bank  loses  its 
abruptness  and  we  are  passing  through  a 
>lain.  The  steward  of  the  boat  pays  us  a 
nsit  on  the  upper  deck  to  inform  us  that  the 
iver  is  so  low  that  the  spacious  and  elegant 
ironprinz  Rudolph  cannot  go  over  the  rapids 
o-day,  and  in  a  short  tinie  we  must  be  trans- 
erred  to  another  and  a  smaller  craft  till  the 
langerous  places  are  passed.  If  we  want 
>Dy  "  restau ration,"  he  tell  us,  we  must  take 
t  now,  for  there  will  be  none  on  the  other 
)oat.  Soon  we  come  to  rest  and  to  cast  an- 
chor in  the  midst  of  the  rapid,  widening 
tream  and  await  the  coming  of  the  dusky 
Taft,  who  is  a  friend  indeed  to-day. 
"  He  who  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  at  thy  need." 

And  so  we  pass  regretfully  from  the  lordly, 
)ut  incompetent  Kronprinz,  to  the  poor- 
iooking,  but  serviceable  little  tug,  which  has 
10  luxuries  at  all,  and  can  hardly  give  us 
eats  on  her  unwashed  deck.  The  river  turns 
ibruptly  to  the  north,  and  is  again  crowded 
nto  narrow  limits  between  high  mountains, 
brest-clad.  We  pass  the  pretty  little  town 
»f  Grein,  nestled  at  the  footstool  of  the  spa- 
ious  castle-like  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Co  burg, 
lere  ridges  of  rock  project  into  the  river, 
,nd  seem  to  trouble  its  waters  in  their  bur- 
ied onward  course,  and  a  large  island  on  the 
iiorth  side  is  another  impediment  to  the  import- 
mt  stream.  The  main  arm  now  descends  in 
lapids  called  the  Strudel  (turbulent  or  gurg- 
ing  waters),  once  considered  very  danger- 
tus.  But  the  perilous  rocks  have  been  so  far 
emoved  or  modified  by  blasting  that  the  pas- 

(age  is  now  thought  quite  safe,  and  we  felt 
ntirely  calm  as  the  staunch  little  boat 
ilunges  down  the  swift  current.  This  must 
lave  been  a  weird  place  in  other  days  when 
he  robber  stronghold,  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
liQoked  grimly  down  from  the  heights  above, 
.nd  death  lay  in  wait  among  the  pitiless 
ocks  below.  Better  are  these  days. 

A  little  lower  down,  the  river  is  again  ob- 
tructed  by  a  lofty  intruding  rock,  the  Haus- 
tein,  surmounted  by  a  ruined  tower.  This 
auses  a  strong  eddy,  once  a  dangerous  whirl- 
pool, now  only  a  swift  rapid,  down  which  we 
>lunge,  nothing  daunted,  and  our  dangers 
*-re  over.  These  rapids  are  very  tame,  in- 
leed,  when  we  recall  the  terrific  glories  of 
he  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  their 
•owerful,  dashing  waves  and  exciting  spice 
f  danger,  so  attractive  to  those  in  whom  the 
irimeval  savage  is  not  altogether  subdued. 

Now,  that  the  diflBcult  places  are  past,  our 
erviceable  little  friend  in  need  anchors  and 
waits  the  coming  of  another  fine  steamer,  to 


which  we  are  transferred,  and  we  proceed  on 
our  voyage  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  onward  we  go,  bending  and  turn- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  force  of  circumstances,, 
and  finding  new  beauties  and  unexpected 
sublimity  all  around.  We  pass  the  mouth  of 
the  Ips,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  have  reached 
the  considerable  town  of  Mahrbach.  On  the 
hill  which  overlooks  it,  1,300  feet  high,  we- 
see  the  large  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria 
Taferl,  to  which  it  is  said  100,000  devotees 
annually  resort.  Even  as  we  gaze,  a  band  of 
worshippers  is  approaching  the  town  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  singing  and  pray- 
ing. And  now,  of  all  things,  we  would  like 
to  follow  them  to  their  shrine,  and  see  for 
ourselves  the  consummation  of  this  curious 
and  poetic  act  of  faith.  But  the  evening 
shades  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  our  steamer 
must  not  linger,  even  if  she  had  the  will,  for 
we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  Vienna,  and  the 
lordly  Danube  is  only  to  be  navigated  with 
care  and  by  the  light  of  day.  This  swift  and 
powerful  flood  is  utilized  by  the  people  as  it 
rolls  onward,  and  undershot  wheels  are  fre- 
quently  to  be  seen  (only  less  frequent  than 
the  windmills  of  Holland),  of  which  the 
work  seems  to  be  to  grind  the  grain.  The 
axle  of  the  wheel  rests  on  two  boat-like  float- 
ing  supports,  and  the  little  mill  communi- 
cates with  the  motive  power  in  some  myste- 
rious way  which  we  could  not  investigate. 
The  steady  movement  of  the  wheels  gives  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, which,  were  it  not  for  the  frequent 
bends,  must  render  the  Danube  unnavigable. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  defended  by  stone^ 
and  in  some  of  the  more  exposed  places  by 
solid  masonry.  Where  this  precaution  has 
not  been  taken,  the  force  of  the  stream  washes 
and  undermines  the  shore,  and  trees  and 
shrubs  with  .great  masses  of  earth  are  sinking 
to  destruction.  And  now  the  Erlaf,  a  tor- 
tuous mass  of  rivers  pours  its  flood  into  the 
Danube,  and  we  reach  Pochlarn,  the  tradi- 
tional residence  of  Rudiger  of  Pochlarn,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  who 
entertained  Criemhilda  on  her  journey  to 
the  land  of  the  Huns.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  picturesque  old  pinnacled  cas- 
tle, with  towers,  recently  restored,  is  pointed 
out  to  us,  also  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  same  renowned  Rudiger.  Endless  are 
the  romantic  legends  which  cluster  round  the 
ruined  castles  of  the  Danube,  but  not  interest- 
ing, perhaps,  except  to  those  who  have  floated 
by  their  crumbling  walls,  and  have  noted  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  lofty  heights  which 
they  crown. 

Just  at  nightfall  we  pass  the  ruined  castle 
of  Durrenstein,  where  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart  was  held  a  prisoner  for  many  weary 
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months,  while  traitorous  hands  in  England  tri- 
fled with  his  royal  sceptre.  Amid  so  many- 
legends  of  cruelty  and  violence,  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  reminded  of  the  loyal  minstreFs  faithful 
love  for  his  Prince,  and  I  seem  to  see  him  in 
the  evening  light  clambering  up  the  steep 
<jrags  to  try  once  more  if  his  oft-repeated  song 
would  find  a  response  from  the  tower.  Little 
thought  the  Crusading  King  that  more  than 
all  his  deeds  of  daring  among  the  paynims, 
mankind  would  remember  from  age  to  age 
the  gentle  story  of  the  devoted  love  and  pain- 
ful quest  of  Blondel. 

For  a  long  distance  we  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  great  monastery  of  Gottweih  on  its  lofty 
and  picturesque  hill.  It  is  beautiful  for  situ- 
ation, and  as  the  sunset-ligbt  gilds  its  impos- 
ing towers  and  pinnacles,  we  get  an  idea  of 
its  astonishing  magnificence  as  well  as  its  vast 
extent.  Neither  king  nor  Kaiser  can  boast 
of  a  grander  dwelling-place  than  this  Bene- 
<Iictine  cloister  as  it  looks  to  night. 

We  touch  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  old 
town  of  Tulln,  mentioned  in  the  Nibelung- 
en-Lied,"  and  memorable  as  the  place  where 
the  Germans  and  Poles  united  their  forces  in 
1683  for  the  repulse  of  the  Turks,  who 
threatened  Vienna,  and  would  have  planted 
their  standard  on  its  walls  but  for  this  timely 
succor.  But  the  veil  of  night  falls  on  the 
noble  river,  and  a  chill  breath  from  the 
mountain  heights  of  the  Vienna  walde  (wood 
or  forest)  obliges  us  to  retire  to  the  cabin. 
The  prudent  captain  stands  patiently  at  his 
place  on  the  bridge,  and  ihe  boat  moves  on 
with  unabated  speed  till  the  last  rays  of  the 
twilight  have  gone,  and  then  the  verdict  is 
given  that  we  must  be  content  to  spend  the 
night  at  rest  on  the  river. 

There  is  a  cheery  company  in  the  saloon 
when  we  enter,  and  they  ail  seem  disposed  to 
accept  the  inevitable  very  gracefully.  To 
sleep  on  the  boat  is  not  very  pleasant,  for  we 
have  not  the  comfort  of  state-rooms,  and  the 
night  is  chill  and  we  are  not  supplied  with 
enough  wraps  to  enable  us  to  defy  the  cold. 
We  must  shiver  all  night,  it  seems,  and  only 
sleep  by  piece  meal,  but  we  shall  eater  Vienna 
by  the  morning-light  and  see  her  in  her  sab- 
bath day  garb,  on  this  our  first  visit,  and  in 
this  thought  there  is  great  consolation.  Of 
this  long,  long  night  it  is  useless  to  speak, 
but  the  morning  came,  and  as  soon  as  the 
river  was  fully  visible  from  bank  to  bank, 
we  resumed  our  journey  and  were  soon  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  city  of  the  Kaisers. 

Vienna  is  situated  on  a  plain  500  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube.  Our  steamer  transfers  us  to  a 
smaller  vessel  in  which  we  enter  the  canal 
which  makes  a  curve  up  into  the  midst  of  the 
city.    It  is  a  beautiful  stream  of  swiftly-mov- 


ing water,  and  its  sloping  sides  are  neatlj 
paved    with    smooth    granite  blocks,  anc 
frequent   flights   of    steps   lead    from  th( 
street  above  to  the  water  below.  Everything 
is  neat  and  bright,  and  we  soon  touch  the  i 
wharf  of  Franz  Joseph's  quay,  just  in  front  o1  i 
the  palace-like  Hotel  de  la  Metropole,  and  ^ 
step  out  of  the  little  steamer  into  this  stately  j 
and  splendid  capital  of  the  Austrian  realm  |i 
And  here  we  rest.  S.  R.  I 

Tenth  mo.  Uth,  1874. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS   TO  TEACHERS  IN  THI  I 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  i 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  the  Christmas  vacation 
is  near  at  hand,  the  p  jpils  of  the  Public  ^ 
Schools  are  looking  forward  to  their  holiday  \ 
season  with  anticipations  of  much  pleasure 
and  relaxation  from  their  studies  for  a  shorl 
season.    The  subject  of  making  Christmas  y 
presents  to  their  teachers  is  fast  assuming  a  : 
tangible   shape  ;    subscription    papers  are 
passed  around  the  classes,  meetings  are  held 
(sometimes  in  the  class-room)  at  recess,  be-  ; 
fore  the  opening  of  the  session  or  at  the  close  ' 
of  the  school,  and  this  too  often  with  the  if: 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and  in  many  cases 
with  their  permission.    Pupils  not  subscrib-  ^; 
mg  on  the  first  solicitation  are  waited  upon  i 
daily  and  urged  by  their  comrades  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  fund.    Many  are  thus  k 
compelled  to  give  who  have  no  sympathy  ^ 
with  the  movement,  and  only  contribute  be* 
cause  of  the  pressure  from  their  fellow-pupils,  i 

Then  follows  the  appointment  of  parties 
to  make  the  purchases,  and  to  deliver  the  pre-  ^ 
sentation  speech.    Thus  the  pupils  are  de-  ; 
moralized  as  far  as  the  attention  to  their  . 
studies  is  concerned  for  weeks.    The  teachers  t. 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  undue  attention  given 
to  such  matters.     While  appreciating  the 
kind  regard  of  the  pupils,  the  whole  affair  is|  ' 
open  to  such  abuses,  that  justice  to  teacher,  : 
and  pupil  demands  that  the  practice  should 
be  discouraged,  and,  if  neceesary,  legislation  ■ 
should  be  invoked  to  abolish  it.    In  some  of  ;. 
our  sister  cities,  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  receiving  pres-  ^ 
ents  from  their  pupils,  and  it  is  worthy  of  j  ; 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  Public  Educa-  ! 
tion  of  this  city,  whether  similar  legislation): 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  correct  said  practices. *  : 
The  teachers  of  one  of  the  largest  public  > 
schools,  and  among  those  of  the  highest  grade,  ^ 
have  recently  resolved  to  absolutely  refuse 
all  presents  on  such  occasions.  X.  | 

[The  practice  is  a  mischievous  one,  and  ' 
ought  to  be  strictly  forbidden.  The  parents  f 
of  many  of  the  children  cannot  afford  such  : 
exactions. — Ed.  Ledger.]  \ 


Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes. — Prov.  3:7, 
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I  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  VIOLET. 

BY  M.  W.  P. 

ihe  street  was  but  a  narrow  one  at  best, 

And  hedged  along  by  houses,  dark  and  high, 
hat  stood  like  prison  walls,  and  showed  between 

A  slender  thread  of  blue,  unclouded  sky. 
elow,  in  ragged  swarms,  the  children  played. 

And  took  their  life's  first  lessons  in  the  street, 
losed  in  by  barriers  of  sin  and  vice. 

Unknowing  anything  more  pure  and  sweet. 

'ere,  every  day,  a  missionary  came, 
A  pious  man,  and  not  a  canting  priest, 
Tho  made  religion  seem  an  empty  name, 
Or  contradiction  of  its  name,  at  least, 
e  brought  them  food  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear, 
And  sheltered  them  as  much  as  he  had  power, 
nd  after  that,  he  tried  to  draw  them  up 
Above  the  wants  and  passions  of  the  hour. 

e  taught  them  goodness  in  the  highest  way, 
By  showing  in  himself  an  instance  true, 
he  while  he  taught  the  chldren  in  his  talks 
The  little  love  and  kindness  that  they  knew  ; 
:nd  yet,  one  day,  his  tender  heart  was  sad, 
And,  worn  with  teaching,  suffering  and  care, 
e  left  them,  sorrowful,  and  went  away. 
To  ease  his  burden  with  the  aid  of  prayer. 

:  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  weary  years 
Through  which  his  labors  never  ceased  a  day, 
ad  borne  him  only  idle  weeds  and  tares. 
And  had  been  precious  moments  thrown  away. 
Qt,  as  he  knelt,  a  voice  upon  his  ear 
Smote  with  the  music  of  a  chiming  bell. 
Go  yet  once  more  ;  and  then,  returning  here, 
A  different  tale  from  this,  thy  tongue  shall  tell." 

he  missionary  went,  with  faithful  heart. 
With  willing  feet,  with  eager,  seeking  eyes  ; 
ad,  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  street, 
He  saw  a  sight  that  filled  him  with  surprise, 
mong  the  rubbish,  underneath  a  spout. 
With  constant  drops  of  running  water  wet, 
mid  the  filth,  and  mire,  and  dust  thrown  out, 
Arose,  on  slender  stem,  a  violet. 

,    tiny  flower — a  flower  that  one  rude  touch 

,  (Might  break  and  cast  away — stood  there  alone, 

I  prising  to  the  sun  its  purple  cup, 

.6!  I  As  if  the  place  had  been  by  choice  its  own  ; 

II  adaunted  by  the  clamor  of  the  street, 
Unterrified  by  threatening  shout  and  cry, 

(  stood  its  ground,  a  thing  so  fair  and  sweet, 
It  seemed  a  bright  reflection  of  the  sky. 

13! 

jj,  le  missionary  touched  it  with  his  hand, 
/  lAs  if,  from  its  soft  leaf,  new  strength  to  gain, 

len  went  his  way,  rejoicing  in  his  heart, 
"*  !That  hope  and  joy  had  risen  up  from  pain  ; 
M  ad  though,  for  many  years,  he  labored  on, 
A  Though  doubts  sometimes  arose  to  dim  his  sight, 
lough  sometimes  for  the  shining  of  the  sun 
He  looked  in  vain,  and  all  was  dark  as  night — 

ji!  J  still  hoped  on  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time 

Came  his  reward,  and  bless'd  him  sixty-fold  ; 
j  id  from  the  mire  and  filth  within  the  street, 
Among  the  houses,  sin-defiled  and  old, 
5W  life  sprung  up  ;  and,  like  the  violet, 

id  He  saw  his  answer,  growing  up  each  day, 
id  he  was  thankful  for  the  little  flower 
That  held  him  up  from  fainting  by  the  way. 

:  licaffo,  Twelfth  mo.  4th,  1874. 


From  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  9th  inst. 
WHAT  THE  "  TRANSIT  "  MEANS. 

Those  pf  our  readers  who  can  recall  their 
first  lessons  in  astronomy  will  remember  the 
familiar  statement  that  "  the  sun  is  ninty-five 
millions  of  miles  (in  round  numbers)  from 
the  earth."  This  was  the  orthodox  astro- 
nomical belief  for  a  hundred  years  before 
the  last  "  transit  of  Venus"  (1760),  and  re- 
mained so  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
that  event.  Some  closer  calculations  of  the 
observations  of  that  transit,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  the  astronomer  Encke,  about  the 
year  1824,  made  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of*  the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  sun  95,370,- 
000  miles.  So  the  old  formula  of  ninety- 
five  millions  of  miles  remained  sufficiently 
accurate  for  popular  use,  and  so  retained  its 
place  in  the  school  astronomies.  But  it  was 
not  yet  precise  enough  for  the  use  of  the 
nautical  almanac  makers — those  practical 
astronomers  and  mathematical  computers, 
who  have  to  calculate  the  movements  and 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  several 
years  in  advance,  for  the  use  of  navigators 
of  the  high  seas.  These  latter,  in  making 
their  perilous  voyages  through  the  path- 
less waste  of  waters,  have  no  sure  guides 
but  their  chronometers  and  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  essential 
to  their  safety  that  the  chances  for  error  in 
the  nautical  almanacs  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  there  is  so  much  solicitude  concern- 
ing the  precise  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  within  our  planetary  system ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  such  minute,  careful  and  ex- 
haustive observations  are  made;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  not  only  years,  but  centuries,  are 
devoted  to  continuous  observations;  and 
finally  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  so 
much  discussion  just  now  of  the  present 
"  Transit  of  Venus  "  across  the  face  of  the 
sun,  which  was  being  observed  last  night  by 
scores  of  American  and  other  astronomers, 
stationed  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  for 
these  "  transits "  furnish  one  of  the  best 
means  for  measuring  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  however,  the  de- 
sirability of  greater  accuracy  in  this  measure- 
ment started  a  number  of  other  methods  for 
testing,  revising  and  correcting  the  accepted 
standard  of  distance.  Among  these  are  ex- 
haustive calculations  of  the  effects  of  the 
sun's  attraction  on  the  moon ;  and  of  the 
relative  weight  of  the  sun  and  earth,  and  the 
consequent  distance  which  ought  to  separate 
them  in  order  that  the  centrifugal  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  shall  precisely  balance 
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the  attraction  of  the  sun.  And  there  have 
been  still  other  verifications  attempted,  based 
upon  observations  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  of 
the  time  required  [498  secoDds]  for  light  to 
pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

The  result  of  all  these  laborious  observa- 
tions and  computations  was  to  show  that  the 
95,370,000  miles  of  Encke  were  too  great,  and 
that  the  real  distance  is  somewhere  between 
92,200,000  and  92,700,000  miles.  Here,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  of  the  observers,  and 
all  the  nice  and  delicate  methods  of  modern 
science  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  there  is 
still  an  uncertainty,  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  of  miles — great  in  absolute  figures, 
but  not  so  much  in  vast  distances,'  yet  still 
enough  to  make  it  highly  desirable  to  get 
closer,  and  this  is  what  our  American  astron- 
omers and  photographers,  with  their  foreign 
colleagues,  were  trying  to  do  watching  the 
"  Transit  of  Venus  "  last  night  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe,  where  it  was  broad  day- 
light. 

Some  of  these  American  astronomers  and 
photographers  are  stationed  on  desolate  is- 
lands in  the  vast  Southern  Ocean,  some  in 
New  Zealand,  some  in  Australia,  some  in 
Japan  and  China,  and  some  in  Northeastern 
Asia.  This  wide  distribution  of  the  observ- 
ing parties  is  made  partly  for  prudential 
reasons,  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of 
finding  an  unclouded  sky  at  one  station,  if  it 
should  unfortunately  be  overcast  with  clouds 
at  another ;  and  partly  from  the  desirability 
of  placing  nearly  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
earth  between  two  sets  of  observers,  in  order 
to  afford  them  the  largest  practicable  base- 
line "  on  which  to  erect  their  angular  measure- 
ments. Seven  thousand  miles  is  not  much  of 
a  base  when  you  are  trying  to  measure  the 
distance  of  an  object  92,000,000  of  miles  away, 
and  when  the  angle  to  be  marked  by  the  tele- 
scope and  by  the  observer  is  less  than  the  one- 
tenth  part  of  a  second,  or  less  than  one  part 
of  a  scale  divided  into  twelve  million  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  parts.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  earth  is  just  next  to  nothing 
when  dealing  with  such  vast  distances  and 
the  infinitesimal  angles  they  present.  Minute, 
however,  as  these  subdivisions  of  space  may 
be,  and  great  precision  as  they  demand  in  the 
instrument  and  in  the  observer,  still  more 
minuteness  is  required  in  marking  the  exact 
instant  of  time  when  the  critical  point  of  an 
important  astronomical  observation  is  made. 
The  experienced  observer  whose  trained  eye 
is  guiding  his  skilled  hand,  will  at  the  criti- 
cal instant  touch  the  key  of  a  delicate  piece 
of  machinery  that  will  mark  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  second  of  time — the  hundredth  part 
of  the  interval  between  two  ticks  of  a  watch 
— and  which  instrument  could  ma,rk  the  thou- 


sandth part  of  a  second  if  human  eye  an< 
hand  were  quick  enough  in  their  action.  Th 
great  advances  made  in  the  precision  of  al  p 
astronomical  work  in  the  last  hundred  years 
is  due  not  more  to  the  cultivated  intellect  o 
the  scientist  than  to  the  skilled  hand  of  th 
mfchanic,  who  arms  the  scientist  with  th< 
wonderful  instruments,  with  the  aid  of  whicl 
he  now  marches  to  successful  discovery  am 
makes  conquest  after  conquest  among  th' 
hitherto  unknown  realms  of  Nature. 


fOI 


The  sunbeam  is  composed  of  millions  o 
minute  rays ;  so,  home-light  must  be  consti 
tuted  of  little  tenderness,  kindly  looks,  swee  ^ 
laughter,  loving  words. 
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CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  me.  20th,  Schujlkill,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 
"         "     Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 
"       27th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  at  3  P.  M. 
"         "     West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


iif? 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  with  fel 
in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting:,  will  meet  at  Friendi  u' 
Meeting-house,  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  Sevfnth-daji  Ik 
Twelfth  month  26th,  at  10  A.  M.    The  general  at 
tendance  of  the  members  desirable,  also  of  the  Co 
operative  Visiting  Committee  each  member  is  de 
sired  to  send  a  report  of  what  attention  they  hav 
given,  so  that  they  can  be  condensed  into  one  re 
port.    Direct  to  care  of  Louisa  J.  Roberts,  421  N 
Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A: 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Haddonfield  First-da 
School  Union  will  be  held  in  Friends'  Meeting-hons 
in  Camden,  on  Seventh-day,  the  26th  inst.,  at  th 
hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Emmor  Roberts,  Clerk 

Fellowship,  iV.  J.,  12th  mo.  I4th,  1874. 


I  X  E  IVL  S  . 


Telegrams  were  received  on  the  9th  inst.,  s 
Greenwich  Observatory  from  India,  announcing  thj 
the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  had  bee 
successful.  Over  one  hundred  photographs  wer 
taken.  At  Washington,  the  Transit  Commissio 
received  a  telegram  from  Greenwich,  through  th' 
Smithsonian  Institution,  stating  that  detailed  teld  \% 
grams  of  telescopic  and  microscopical  observation, 
near  Cairo  and  Suez,  and  of  photographic  observs 
tioDS  at  Thebes  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  have  bee, 
received.    All  were  perfectly  successful. 

At  Shanghai  the  weather  was  overcast  and  tb' 
sun  obscured. 

One  from-  Nagasaki,  Japan,  of  the  same  date,  vi 
London,  stating  that  observations  of  the  transit 
Venus  at  this  point  have  been  completely  successfu 

Also  from  London,  on  the  10th,  that  the  trans 
of  Venus  was  successfully  observed  at  Hobart  Towi 
Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  and  at  points  in  Indis 
China  and  Japan.  The  American  party,  howeve, 
was  only  partly  successful  at  Hobart  Town. 

A  distinct  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at  lO.c 
P.  M.  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ne 
York  city,  along  the  Hudson,  up  the  Harlem  roa' 
as  far  east  as  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  at  other  place 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  herj  for  sh3  is  thy  life. 
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j  WARNER  MIFFLIN. 

!  (Concluded  from  page  677.) 

"  After  many  similar  exercises,  with  fre- 
1  ent  calls  for  but  little  seizure  of  my  prop- 
fcy,  till  the  close  of  the  war  (when  great 
oil  was  made),  through  a  steady  persever- 
ce  things  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect, 
rd  spee<^hes,  sour  looks  and  threats  grad- 
lly  abated,  so  that  through  the  whole  I 
d  not  an  insult  offered  to  me  in  person. 
"  Congress  having  published  a  declaration 
at  they  *  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
nt ;  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
By  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
n  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are 
(B,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
it  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
stituted  among  men.'  Seeing  it  was  the 
ry  substance  of  the  doctrine  I  had  been 
Qcerned  to  promulgate  for  years,  I  became 
imated  with  a  hope  that  if  this  was  sincere 

the  Representatives,  and  by  them  incul- 
v,ed  among  the  people  generally,  a  blessing 

this  nation  would  accompany  those  en- 
ivors.  To  serve  my  country  by  exertions 
remove  one  cause  of  impending  judgments, 
yas  concerned  to  unite  with  my  brethren  in 
)resenting  this  matter  to  different  legisla- 
e  bodies.  In  the  year  1782,  we  appeared 
fore  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  which  was 
ended  with  great  satisfaction,  having  a  set 
liberal-spirited  members  to  deal  with,  when 
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a  law  took  place  admitting  of  emancipation  • 
to  which  law,  Judge  Tucker  says,  in  his  late 
publication,  may  be  attributed  the  liberation 
of  some  thousands  of  blacks.  In  1783  we 
presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  respecting 
the  slave  trade,  and  met  with  encouragement  ; 
and  afterwards  in  the  Assemblies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Delaware  some  impor- 
tant steps  were  taken.  Also,  in  our  after  ap- 
plication to  Congress,  it  was  evident  that  a 
large  part  of  that  body  were  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  the  rights  of  this  people.  From 
these  encouraging  circumstances,  I  was  in- 
duced to  hope  that  Divine  favor  might  yet  be 
continued  to  this  land,  though  often  impressed 
with  fears  that  our  progress  in  this  business 
was  not  proportionably  great  to  the  light  that 
had  arisen.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  mournful 
consideration  that  this  nation  should  yet  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  African  trade, 
and  that  700,000  slaves,  according  to  latter 
calculation,  should  continue  to  groan  in  a 
land  of  boasted  liberty.  My  heart  has  been 
grieved  and  soul  lamented  for  this  afflicted 
race,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  my  country, 
having  oft  felt,  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  apprehensive  the  hand  of 
judgment  was  ready  to  be  opened  and  out- 
stretched upon  a  guilty  people,  if  there  was 
not  greater  reformation  in  this  point  so  as  to 
appease  offended  justice  ;  as  the  outrages  com- 
mitted therein  against  humanity  I  consider  as 
alone  sufficient  to  draw  down  sovereign  indig- 
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nation,  exclusive  of  those  other  evils  and  vices 
too  prevalent  in  the  land. 

"  An  occurrence  took  place  which  produced 
renewed  exercise  of  mind,  and  in  the  hour  of 
affliction  sealed  further  instruction  on  this 
object.  I  received  a  severe  hurt  on  my  leg, 
and  whilst  under  extreme  anguish  in  dressing 
it,  was  brought  into  sympathy  with  a  poor 
soldier,  whose  leg  being  fractured,  and  he  left 
without  help  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  sen- 
sation was  so  powerful,  I  told  my  wife  that, 
ever  since  arriving  to  years  capable  of  judg- 
ing, I  had  a  testimony  against  war,  but 
never  so  powerfully  as  at  that  time;  feel- 
ing so,  that,  if  every  farthing  we  were  pos- 
sessed of  was  seized  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting war,  and  I  was  informed  it  should  all 
go,  except  I  gave  voluntarily  one  shilling, 
that  I  was  satisfied  I  should  not  so  redeem  it. 

"Shortly  after  which,  an  account  arrived 
that  a  vessel  from  the  West  Indies  was  run 
ashore  at  Lewistown  by  the  English,  and  the 
militia  were  called  upon  to  keep  them  from 
plundering  her,  on  which  this  clear  presenta- 
tion took  place :  Here  is  the  channel  through 
which,  in  time  of  national  hostility,  those 
sweets  I  am  so  fond  of  come,  at  a  manifest 
risk  of  the  lives  of  fellow-men.  I  remember 
powerfully  what  were  David's  sensations  when 
his  valiant  men  rushed  through  the  Philistine 
army  to  bring  him  water  from  a  well,  which 
he  longed  for ;  he  was  struck  with  sympathy 
for  their  situation,  and,  because  they  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives,  was  not  easy  to  gratify 
his  palate  therewith,  but  poured  it  out  in  ded- 
ication to  the  Lord.  In  like  manner  I  felt  a 
prohibition  from  using  foreign  imports,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  never 
touched  therewith,  except  what  seasoning  of 
salt  might  have  been  in  my  food  when  from 
home.  And  being  brought  into  a  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  oppressions  of  the  poor  "-Africans 
in  the  West  Indies,  have  never  been  easy  with 
indulging  in  the  produce  of  their  labors  since, 
least  it  should,  even  in  a  small  degree,  con- 
tribute towards  the  continued  existence  of  a 
trade  which  interests  the  planters  in  keeping 
up  the  number  of  their  groaning  laborers. 

"And  fully  believing  that  'righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  shame  to  any 
people,'  I  am  anxiously  desirous  we  may  be 
numbered  with  the  wise  promotors  of  the 
public  good.  And,  indeed,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  growing  sins  of  America,  if  persisted 
in,  will  be  finally  attended  with  dreadful  con- 
sequences, according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  records,  that  '  verily  there  is  a  reward 
for  the  righteous  ;  verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth  ;'  and  in  the  due  exercise 
of  His  judgment,  taking  cognizance  of  the 
actions  of  men.  He  will  assuredly  recompense 
to  all  according  to  the  fruit  of  their  doings, 


to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  let  tl  r 
sophist  speculate  as  he  will  about  sacn  i 
things  in  that  wisdom  which  darkens  couni  ^ 
by  words  without  (true)  knowledge.  '  ■ 

It  is  from  a  sense  of  duty  both  to  myse  t- 
and  country  that  I  make  these  observatior 
and  state  some  things  interesting  to  both.  ^ 
was  on  this  ground  I  became  engaged,  wil  i-  ■. 
others,  to  urge  the  subject  of  our  concern^ 
different  Legislatures,  to  remove  legislati^  ii- 
obstacles  from  those  disposed  to  liberate  the 
slaves,  and  protect  those  set  free.  And  thouj  - ' 
salutary  laws  have  been  enacted  in  son  - 
States,  for  which  I  believe  a  blessing  will  • 
doth  descend  upon  them,  yet  still  the  evil  i'^^ 
continued  in  other  parts  of  America  in  a  mc  H 
glaring  degree :  where  conscientious  perso: 
are  discouraged  from  liberating,  as  by  exh  f^i^ 
ing  laws  the  blacks  are  liable  afresh  to  ) 
taken  into  captivity  by  a  dissolute  ^  peop.  ^ 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  unrighteo  in- 
laws ;  in  many  instances  great  numbers  ha^ 
been  cruelly  seized  and  sold  into  renew*  'f--' 
bondage.    Doth  not  this  excite  a  fearful  a  i:^- 
prehension  that  the  measure  of  their  iniqui  it  - 
is  filling  up,  who  so  act,  and  that  they  ai 
ripening  for  that  chastisement  which  shall  s : 
poured  forth  on  the  workers  of  iniquity  ?  ai  • 
is  not  the  consideration  of  it  a  loud  call  <  ii^ 
that  State  where  such  evils  prevail,  to  arous 
and  by  a  more  righteous  procedure  endeav( 
if  possible,  to  avert  the  impending  strok 
and  what  may  be  expected,  both  in  that  ai  br- 
other States,  where  there  is^  an  increase  i. 
cruel  and  barbarous  separation  suflTered,  I  : 
tween  the  nearest  connections  in  life,  for  gai  ^ 
even  where   they  have  had  magnanimi 
enough  to  give  some  check  to  the  Afric 
trade  !    An  additional  enormity  prevailing 
the  frequent  kidnapping  of  free  blacks,  cj 
rying  them  oflT  and  selling  them  for  slav  i 
in  some  instances  of  whole  families,  and  v.. 
others  separating  them  one  from  another. 

"  It  is  urged  a«  a  very  great  objection^  '1: 
the  emancipation  of  blacks  their  dispositi 
to  pilferiog,  but  is  it  not  the  worst  of  robbe  ::: 
in  depriving  them  of  that  most  valuable  pre  : 
erty,  liberty,  and  keeping  them  under  the  (  ^ 
pression  of  slavery,  the  very  cause  oft]  : 
fault?    Being  pinched  at  times  for  alm^  : 
every  necessary  of  life,  they  naturally  i 
forth  a  hand  to  partake  of  what  their  lat  : 
gives  them  some  claim  to  in  equity  from  th  i 
possessors,  where  due  support  is  withheL  :  - 
and  these  practices   becoming  habitual  ^  c  ; 
their  impoverished  condition,  they  discri 
inate  not  suflaciently  between  the  property  Is; 
those  they  labor  for  and  others,  but  when  < 
portunity  presents,  frequently  supply  th  ■ 
wants  from  all  alike,  except  where  a  princi  i 
of  religious  rectitude  restrains  from  all  su  t 
acts.    I  attempt  not  to  palliate  the  crime,  t 
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ave  endeavored  what  lies  in  my  power  to 
fcprobate  such  proceedings,  laboring  to  incul- 
ite  the  Christian  doctrine  of  returning  good 
•r  evil,  whereby  they  may  know  an  over- 
i)ming  evil  with  good,  and  to  point  out  the 
ecessity  of  departing  from  these  practices, 
jing  objections  speciously  alleged  against 
bir  general  liberation.    But  as  slavery  de- 
ceases and  is  exploded,  we  may  reasonably 
ope  its  concomitant  habits  will  also  decrease, 
ad  a  greater  nobility  of  soul  take  place.  I 
[jlieve  the  Almighty  hath  arisen  to  judgment 
this  business,  and  that  His  voice  will  be 
und  to  exceed  the  Sound  of  many  waters,  or 
1  the  clamors  of  the  people,  overpowering 
1  opposition  whatsoever. 
"  If  we  proved  more  faithful  in  the  dis- 
jiarge  of  our  duty  towards  God  and  this 
i5ople,  I  believe  they  would  act  diflferently 
wards  us.     But  where  do  negro  crimes 
:ceed  the  crimes  of  white  men?  when  we 
ew  them  selling  tender  babes  from  a  fond 
other,  a  beloved  wife  from  an  affectionate 
isband,  or  an  aged  father  from  his  offspring, 
■th  whom  he  hath  lived  from  their  early 
lars,  and,  although  a  slave,  capable  of  the 
)s  of  affection  and  enjoying  consolation  in 
eir  society,  and  now,  as  to  this  life,  forever 
,rted?^  Ah!  what  language  can  paint  in 
I  genuine  colors  this  abominable  practice? 
ow  rejoicing  would  it  be  to  me  if,  with  Di- 
ae  allowance,  I  might  be  placed  in  an  al- 
:ment  exempt  from  that  continued  grief  of 
il,  which  is  almost  daily  renewed,  from 
jing  and  hearing  of  those  acts  of  inhumanity 
mmitted  by  my  countrymen !  Could  I  have 
lieved  myself  authorized  by  the  approba- 
m  of  Heaven,  I  should,  long  ere  this  time, 
ve  sought  an  asylum  in  some  other  quar- 
but  I  desire  to  be  found  in  my  proper 
otment  the  little  time  I  may  be  continued 
re,  faithfully  discharging  my  duty  towards 
f  Creator  and  my  country. 
"  And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  let  me  call 
ur  serious  attention  to  the  present  condition 
our  land,  you,  more  especially,  who  believe 
a  God,  in  the  superintendence  of  His  prov- 
ince, and  in  the  sacred  records.    Let  us 
minate  on  what  is  perpetrated  within  its 
rders,  we  who  have  been  so  highly  favored 
the  Almighty,  and  make  so  great  profes- 
u  respecting  liberty  to  the  world.    I  be- 
ve  it  can  be  proved  that,  since  the  Revolu- 
n,  even  within  the  small  compass  of  the 
ite  of  Delaware  and  its  adjoining  part  of 
iryland,  there  hath  been  more  free  blacks 
dnapped  and  carried  into  slavery  than  there 
3  been  of  American  citizens  captured  by 
i  Algerines.  Where  are  the  feeling  parents 
0  suffered    inexpressible  grief   on  ac- 
mt  of  their  darling  children  stripped  from 
Jm  in  the  late  war?     Are  not  these  in 


any  degree  brought  to  feel  another's  woe? 
Some  advance  that  negroes  pay  no  regard 
to  the  natural  ties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child.  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Unnat- 
ural and  hardened  characters  there  are  in  all 
nations,  but  that  such  abound  more  among 
this  people  than  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
circumstances,  I  cannot  admit.  Where  such 
instances  have  arisen,  to  whom  must  we  apply 
the  guilt ;  on  the  poor  tried  blacks,  or  on 
nominal  professors  of  the  blessed  name  of 
Christ,  who,  with  relentless  tyranny,  can  ad- 
vertise, amongst  other  stock  on  the  farm,  a 
number  of  these  bre'thren  by  creation;  and 
when  the  afflicted  sufferers  are  called  up  for 
sale,  reluctantly  advancing  with  tears  falling 
from  their  eyes  ?  Oh,  blush,  Americans,  at 
this  I  Perhaps  a  trader  in  human  flesh  froni 
Georgia  bids  off  a  mother  and  her  child,  the 
master  of  this  dreadful  tragedy  demanding 
more  to  be  brought  forward.  An  adventurer 
from  Kentucky  proves  the  highest  bidder  for 
the  father  and  another  child.  Thus  are  fami- 
lies torn  asunder,  the  marriage  tie  violated 
and  made  of  no  account,  and  their  cup  of 
human  misery  filled  up  with  mingled  bitters. 
And  perhaps  among  the  spectators,  yea,  in  other 
lots  sold,  of  these  hapless  victims  to  avarice, 
even  among  the  speculators,  may  be  found 
professed  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  not 
only  behold  without  reproof  these  proceedings, 
but  are  partakers  of  this  gain  of  oppression. 
Is  there  any  spirited  disapprobation  mani- 
fested against  this  kind  of  traffic  where  it 
prevails  ?  Is  there  not  too  generally  a  silent 
acquiescence  therewith,  and  have  I  advanced 
aught  but  undeniable  truths  on  the  subject, 
not  saying  anything  of  their  hard  fare  in 
tyrannical  families,  though  I  acknowledge 
with  satisfaction  their  condition  is  much 
ameliorated  in  a  general  way  within  the  last 
twenty  years  as  to  their  domestic  usage,  yet 
more  distressing  separations  have  taken  placd 
among  them  within  that  space  of  time  than 
heretofore?  Let  us,  then,  my  countrymen, 
put  our  souls  in  their  souls'  stead ;  let  us  im- 
agine how  it  would  feel  to  be  groaning  under 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression,  and  no  tribunal 
on  earth  whereunto  we  might  apply  for  relief. 

"  It  hath  been  infused  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  by  the  spirit  of  seduction,  that  I 
have  persuaded  the  blacks  to  run  from  their 
masters ;  that  I  gave  them  passes  without  dis- 
criminating between  those  who  are  free  and 
others,  whenever  they  apply,  and  that  I  keep 
a  large  number  of  absconded  slaves  in  clear- 
ing my  swamps;  which  was  recently  thrown 
before  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  to 
counteract  any  influence  I  might  possibly 
have  there,  together  with  an  insinuation  that 
I  had  offered  a  bribe  to  a  connection  of  one 
then  present,  on  a  negro  affair — all  which 
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assertions  I  deny,  as  originating  from  the 
father  of  lies,  and  made,  I  believe,  to  lay  waste 
arsy  possible  influence  I  might  have  against 
slavery. 

"Added  to  these  things  are  the  curses, 
threats  and  hard  speeches  that  have  been 
thrown  out  against  me  for  acting  only  conso- 
nant with  the  principles  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion, in  peaceably  vindicating  the  natural 
rights  of  men  on  the  grounds  of  humanity 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  religion. 
And  I  think  I  may  assert  that  I  never  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  men  in  this  business,  uoless 
feeding  the  hungry  can  be  termed  a  viola- 
tion. To  some  of  those  poor,  distressed  peo- 
ple when  absconding,  as  they  have  repre- 
sented on  account  of  very  rigorous  treatment, 
I  have,  indeed,  pitied  and  given  them  food, 
in  which  I  considered  myself  warranted  by 
the  law  of  God  and  principle  of  human  sym- 
pathy, to  relieve  for  a  little  space  a  suffering 
fellow-creature,  who  called  for  assistance, 
hungry  and  weary.  But  it  is  the  reverse  of 
my  judgment  of  propriety,  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  society,  to  persuade  these  people 
from  their  claimers'  service,  and  beneath  the 
uprightness  of  my  profession  to  recommend 
any  as  free  people  who  are  not  such.  I  be- 
lieve a  cause  that  is  sanctioned  by  Omnip- 
otence needs  no  such  effort  to  make  it  success- 
ful, but  the  more  pure  and  upright  are  its  es- 
pousers  the  more  will  it  be  advanced.  I  am 
of  the  faith,  the  voice  of  the  spiritual  Moses 
has  been  as  intelligibly  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  Americans  as  ever  the  voice  of  Moses  for- 
merly was  heard  by  the  Egyptians,  even  the 
Lord  from  Heaven,  who  is  a  quickening 
Spirit,  and,  '  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spoke  on  earth,  how  much  more 
shall  not  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
Him  who  speaketh  from  Heaven?'  who,  I 
believe,  is  advancing  to  lay  waste  all  oppo- 
sition in  this  business,  which  He  will  effect  in 
His  own  time.  And  it  appears  by  a  large 
part  of  the  wills  latterly  made,  that  many 
who  retain  their  senses  are  unwilling  to  risk 
a  passage  into  an  awful  eternity  and  leave 
fellow-beings  as  slaves;  I  marvel  there  are 
not  many  more. 

"  I  am  troubled  at  seeing  any  run  from 
their  masters,  and  generally  counsel  such  that 
it  is  my  judgment  they  had  better  remain  at 
home  in  quiet  resignation,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  their  allotment,  and  that,  if  through 
a  good  conduct  they  should  obtain  favor  of 
their  Maker,  He  could  change  the  hearts  of 
these  their  possessors  and  induce  them  to  lib- 
erate. On  which  ground  of  inward  convic- 
tion it  is,  I  wish  to  see  the  work  carried  for- 
ward. Some  have  taken  my  counsel,  and  re- 
turned ;  others  have  judged  best  to  pursue 
their  own  prospects,  be  the  event  as  it  would. 


and  some  others  who,  by  accounts,  met  wit":  ^ 
hard  treatment  at  home,  I  could  say  but  lit 
tie  to  on  the  subject,  only,  as  they  were  slavej  ' 
it  would  not  do  for  them  to  tarry  at  my  houst 
as  I  could  not  by  that  means  do  them  an 
good,  and  it  would  only  give  offence  to  thei 
claimers. 

"  Is  there  a  white  man  among  thousand  "J^ 
who,  if  captured  among  the  Algerines,  woul  ^. 
not  embrace  his  liberty  should  opportunit  ^f' 
present?    If  I  were  a  humane  Algerine,  r(  ' 
siding  in  their  land,  and  an  American,  in  e  * 
caping  from  his  master,  ventured  to  call  j 
my  house,  informing  he  had  not  eat  ani 
thing  for  several  days,  would  my  countryme 
judge  it  criminal  in  me  to  feed  him?    Wha  " 
then,  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  hight 
professors  of  Christianity,  in  a  similar  cas 
towards  a  people  who  differ  from  us  by  a  fe 
darker  shades  in  the  skin  ?  Is  there  any  pa  ^: 
of  our  religion  that  would  authorize  us  i  " 
seize  such  and  drag  them  again  into  chains 
or  would  it  not  be  as  great  a  violation  of  tl  ^ 
righteous  law  of  God,  who,  Scripture  testifie 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  who  hath  cr 
ated  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  sei.^  - 
on  one  of  a  dark  complexion  as  one  of 
fairer  hue?    Is  it  not  through  the  principle 
of  tyranny  and  despotism  yet  too  prevalei  ' 
in  America,  in  cherishing  ideas  of  too  muc 
distinction  among  men  on  this  subject,  thf 
they  are  not  only  yet  retained  in  slavery,  bi' 
even  when,  from  a  sense  of  religion  and  ju  ■ 
tice,  their  masters  have  dispensed  to  the  ■ 
the  blessing  of  liberty,  they  have  not  an  eqi 
table  chance  to  vindicate  their  right  when  P 
is  encroached  upon  by  kidnapping.  For  ev(  i  ■ 
where  these  acts  are  known,  in  many  neig  ■ 
borhoods,  what  a  dastardly  spirit  pervad  p 
the  minds  of  the  people  lest  they  should  (  ^  - 
fend  some  neighbor,  afraid  to  step  forward 
a  prosecution  ;  and  if  any  are  impelled 
undertake  it  from  this  sympathy  with  the  si  ■ 
ferer,  they  are  oft  put  to  great  difficulties  i 
want  of  suitable  evidence;  as  those  whit  ^  ■ 
who  may  have  due  knowledge  of  the  matt 
oft  evade  giving  their  testimony  through  fe  • 
of  making  enemies;  and  thus,  in  seeing  t  ^-^i 
thief  yet  by  silence  consenting,  according 
Scripture,  they  become  equally  guilty  ;  and  ^  :^ 
there  were  thousands  of  blacks  who  cou  • 
give  clear  evidence,  the  law  will  not  admit 
as  valid.    Is  not  this  arbitrary  and  very  i  ■ 
just? 

"  I  dread  the  consequence  of  a  continuau 
of  wrong  things  in  our  land.  Have  we  i 
seen  evident  tokens  of  Divine  displeasur 
Hath  not  the  sword,  the  famine  and  pestiler  f 
made  their  appearance  in  various  parts  ?  ai 
as  a  gentle  rod  shaking  over  us,  are  calli 
loudly  to  greater  degrees  of  humility,  repe 
ance  and  amendment  of  life,  lest  offend  t^^: 
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mnipotence  should  pour  forth  upon  us  more 
pundantly  the  vials  of  His  wrath,  and  trib- 
ation,  anguish  and  woe  be  the  complicated 
Drtion  of  the  inhabitants  of  America.  Let 
!,  then,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  discharge 
'  our  duty  towards  God  and  man,  so  act  as 
I  invite  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  us,  who  is 
'^er  ready  to  shower  down  His  favors  on  the 
>edient  workmanship  of  His  hands ;  which, 
at  it  may  be  our  happy  experience,  is  the 
jsire  and  prayer  of  a  lover  of  his  country 
id  countrymen,  a  peaceable  subject  to  its 
ws,  and  an  universal  friend  to  mankind, 
j  Warner  Mifflin. 

Kent,  on  Delaware,  l\th  mo.,  1796. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer- 
AN  APPEAL  RESPONDED  TO. 

I  In  an  editorial  of  the  date  of  Twelfth  month 
|h,  I  am  appealed  to  as  follows,  viz.,  "There- 
ire,  if  some  one  who  believes  that  punish- 
ent  can  only  be  justified  when  its  object  is 
reform,  should  feel  it  right  to  set  this  forth 
an  argument  against  eternal  punishment, 

3  would  appeal  to  our  friend  A.  J.  P.  whether 
,}  should  be  just  in  withholding  such  an 
tide  r 

II  would  answer  that  in  all  cases  where, 
ider  a  religious  concern,  the  pure  truth,  as 
(vvays  believed  by  us  as  a  people,  is  held  up, 
|d  Friends  cautioned  against  any  appre- 
,nded  departure,  the  editors  of  a  periodical, 
iQsidered  an  exponent  of  our  principles, 
j»uld  be  justifiable  (if  not  culpable  in  fail- 
y  to  do  it)  in  withholding  anything  offered 
justification  of  such  departure,  or  in  any 
ly  tending  to  neutralize  the  force  of  the 
i^uments  uped  in  the  caution  named. 

In  those  editorial  remarks,  I  see  the  mis- 
£en  idea  is  held  up  that  I  advocate  a  belief 
it  the  Almighty  inflicts  punishment  on 
s  creatures.  On  the  contrary,  I  endeav- 
}d  to  set  forth,  however  imperfectly,  the 
jw  that  all  punishment  or  suffering  was 
t  the  necessary  result  of  our  own  miscon- 
ct ;  that  punishment  or  suffering  in  a  fu- 
•e  state  of  existence  was  but  that  which 
ist  be  unavoidable  in  a  state  of  separation 
m  the  Divine  Harmony  of  those  who,  like 
5  foolish  virgins,  who  knowing  that  their 
aps  would  not  burn  without  oil,  neglected 
provide  themselves  therewith,  and  were 
isequently  excluded  (though  not  by  any 
.  of  the  Master)  from  the  marriage  feast, 
)  punishment  being  brought  about  purely 
their  own  neglect  of  known  duty.  I  fully 
ieve  in  the  standing  doctrine  laid  down 
the  blessed  Jesus,  *'  Except  a  man  be  born 
lin,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
|aat  greater  punishment  or  suffering  can  be 
igined  than  that  of  a  soul,  conscious  of  an 
led  probation  and  of  an  eternal  future, 


separated  from  the  Divine  Harmony,  and 
conscious  that  all  this  is  but  the  legitimate 
result  of  his  own  wilful  disobedience  to  that 
Lord  who  indeed  "pitieth  them  that  fear 
Him,"  and  "  willeih  not  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth,  but  that  all  should  return,  repent  and 
live,"  though  "  the  wicked  and  disobedient^  Ood 
will  judge,  it  being  appointed  to  all  men  once 
to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgment 

A.  J.  P. 

Clarksboro\  N.  J.,  12th  mo.  8th,  1874. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Among  the  many  subjects  claiming  the  at- 
tention and  aid  of  Friends  and  others,  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  proposed 
establishment  of  coffee  houses  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  those  who  labor.  As  a  preventive 
of  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  drink,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  and,  aa  a 
cure,  there  is  great  room  for  hope. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  feel  like  suggest- 
ing the  sale  of  good  milk,  believing  many 
would  prefer  it  to  coffee,  could  they  obtain  it 
at  the  same  price.  I  have  heard  inebriates 
say,  they  considered  milk  the  best  restorer  of 
the  stomach  to  a  healthy  tone. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Mission  School,  or  Young 
People's  Temperance  Union ;  but  I  hail  them 
both  as  instruments  of  great  good,  and  hope 
we  shall  be  often  favored  with  reports  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  Intelligencer.  I  believe 
many,  whose  age  prevents  them  from  active 
participation,  are  feeling  a  great  interest  in 
these  movements,  and  desire  that,  whilst  thus 
feeding  and  watering  the  flock,  they  may 
themselves  be  watered  and  fed.  For  it  is 
a  truth  : 

"  Who  blesses  others  in  their  daily  deeds 
"Will  find  the  healing  which  his  spirit  needs  ; 
And  every  flower  in  others'  pathway  strewn 
Confers  a  pleasing  fragrance  on  his  own." 

K.  H. 

Salem,  JSF.  J.,  Twelfth  month  lOth,  1874. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

1.  The  first  qualification  is  to  be  true  : 
"  He  tha,t  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice." 
Truth  lies  in  character.  Christ  did  not  sim- 
ply speak  truth ;  He  was  truth  ;  truth  through 
and  through ;  for  truth  is  a  thing  not  of 
words,  but  of  life  and  being.  None  but  a 
spirit  can  be  true. 

For  example:  The  friends  of  Job  spoke 
words  of  truth.  Scarcely  a  maxim  which 
they  uttered  could  be  impugned ;  cold,  hard, 
theological  verities ;  but  verities  out  of  place 
— in  that  place  cruel  and  untrue.  Job  spoke 
many  words  not  strictly  accurate — hasty,  im- 
petuous, blundering,  wrong ;  but  the  whirl- 
wind came,  and  before  the  voice  of  God  the 
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veracious  falsehoods  were  swept  into  endless 
nothingness,  the  true  man^  wrong,  perplexed, 
in  verbal  error,  stood  firm.  He  was  true, 
though  his  sentences  were  not ;  turned  to  the 
truth  as  the  sunflower  to  the  sun,  as  the  dark- 
ened plant  imprisoned  in  the  vault  turns 
towards  the  light,  struggling  to  solve  the  fear- 
ful enigma  of  his  existence. 

Job  was  a  servant  of  the  truth,  being  true  in 
character. 

2.  The  next  qualification  is  integrity.  But 
by  integrity  I  do  not  mean  simply  sincerity  or 
honesty ;  integrity  rather  according  to  the 
meaniEg  of  the  word  as  its  derivation  inter- 
prets it — entireness,  wholeness, soundness ;  that 
which  Christ  means  when  He  says  :  "  If  thine 
eye  be  single  or  sound,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  light." 

This  integrity  extends  through  the  entire- 
ness or  wholeness  of  character.  It  is  found 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  great ;  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  soul  to  truth  is  tested  by  small 
things  rather  than  by  those  which  are  more 
important.  There  is  many  a  man  who  would 
lose  his  life  rather  than  perjure  himself  in 
a  court  of  justice,  whose  life  is  yet  a  tissue 
of  small  insincerities.  We  think  that  we 
hate  falsehood  when  we  are  only  hating  the 
consequences  of  falsehood.  We  resent  hy- 
pocrisy and  treachery  and  calumny,  not  be- 
cause they  are  untrue,  but  because  they  harm 
us.  We  hate  the  false  calumny,  but  we  are 
half  pleased  with  the  false  praise.  It  is  ev- 
idently not  the  element  of  untruth  here  that 
is  displeasing,  but  the  element  of  harmful- 
ness.  Now,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  who 
hates  untruth  as  untruth  ;  who  resents  the 
smooth  and  polished  falsehood  of  society, 
which  does  no  harm  ;  who  turns  in  indigna- 
tion from  the  glittering,  whitened  lie  of  se- 
pulchral Pharisaism,  which  injures  no  one. 
Integrity  recoils  from  deceptions  which  men 
would  almost  smile  to  hear  called  decep- 
tion. To  a  moral,  pure  mind,  the  artifices 
in  every  department  of  life  are  painful ;  the 
stained  wood,  which  passes  for  a  firm  and 
costly  material  in  a  building,  and  deceives 
the  eye,  by  seeming  what  it  is  not,  marble  ; 
the  painting  which  is  intended  to  be  taken 
for  a  reality  ;  the  gilding  which  is  meant  to 
pass  for  gold ;  and  the  glass  which  is  worn 
to  look  like  jewels ;  for  there  is  a  truthful- 
ness in  architecture,  in  painting  and  in  dress, 
as  well  as  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the 
senate  and  in  the  judgment  hall. 

"  These  are  trifles.''  Yes,  these  are  trifles  ; 
but  it  is  just  these  trifles  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  character.  He  that  is  habit- 
uated to  deceptions  and  artificialities  in  tri- 
fles will  try  in  vain  to  be  true  in  matters  of 
importance;  for  truth  is  a  thing  of  habit 
rather  than  of  will.  You  cannot,  in  any  given 


case,  by  any  sudden  and  single  efibrt,  will  to  y 
be  true,  if  the  habit  of  your  life  has  been  ^ 
insincerity.  And  it  is  a  fearful  question,  and  ^1 
a  difl5cult  one,  how  all  these  things,  the  at- 
mosphere which  we  breathe  in  our  daily  life, 
may  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  power  J,', 
of  becoming  a  servant  of  the  truth.  Life 
becomes  fictitious,  and  it  passes  into  religion, 
till  our  very  religion  bases  itself  upon  a  fig-  J,", 
ment  too.  We  are  not  righteous,  but  we  ex-j  i^".' 
pect  God  to  make  believe  that  we  are  righte-  V 
ous,  in  virtue  of  some  peculiar  doctrinet 
which  we  hold  ;  and  so  our  very  righteous- 
ness becomes  the  fictitious  righteousness 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  instead  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  the  righteous 
ness  of  those  who  are  the  children  of  th( 
kingdom  of  truth. 

3.  Once  more.  He  is  qualified  to  be  the  •  • 
subject  of  the  king  who  does  the  truth 
Christianity  joins  two  things  inseparably  to 
gether— acting  truly  and  perceiving  truly 
Every  day  the  eternal  nature  of  that  princi' 
pie  becomes  more  certain.  If  any  man  wil.  ^ 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrinf  ^ 
whether  it  be  of  God. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feelinf 
from  acting ;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightl^  ^\ 
without  acting  rightly.    It  is  a  danger  tc 
which,  in  a  refined  and  polished  age,  we  an 
peculiarly  exposed.    The  romance,  the  poen 
and  the  sermon  teach  us  how  to  feel.  Ou: 
feelings  are  delicately  correct.    But  the  dan 
ger  is  this :  feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action 
if  feeling  be  suflfered  to  awake  without  pass 
ing  into  duty,  the  character  becomes  untrue 
When  the  emergency  for  real  action  comes 
the  feeling  is,  as  usual,  produced  ;  but,  accus 
tomed  as  it  is  to  rise  in  fictitious  circum 
stances  without  action,  neither  will  it  lead  o: 
to  action  in  the  real  ones.  "  We  pity  wretcl 
edness,  and  shun  the  wretched."    We  utte 
sentiments  just,  honorable,  refined,  lofty,  bu^ 
somehow,  when  a  truth  presents  itself  in  th , 
shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to  perform  i 
And  so  such  characters  become  by  degree- 
like  the  artificial  pleasure-grounds  of  ba 
taste,  in  which  the  waterfall  does  not  fal 
and  the  grotto  oflTers  only  the  refreshment  v 
an  imaginary  shade,  and  the  green  hill  doe' 
not  strike  the  skies,  and  the  tree  does  m 
grow.    Their  lives  are  a  sugared  crust  (' 
sweetness  trembling  over  black  depths  of  ho! 
lowness ;   more  truly  still,  "  whited  sepu 
chres,"  fair  without  to  look  upon,  "  withi' 
full  of  all  uncleanness  " 

It  is  perilous,  again,  to  separate  thinkio 
rightly  from  acting.  He  is  already  half  fah 
who  speculates  on  truth,  and  does  not  do 
Truth  is  given,  not  to  be  contemplated,  bi 
to  be  done.  Life  is  an  action,  not  a  thought 
and  the  penalty  paid  by  him  who  speculati 
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I'm  truth  is  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth  he 
lolds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood. 

There  is  no  truthfulness,  therefore,  except 
n  the  witness,  borne  to  God  by  doing  His 
nil,  to  live  the  truths  we  hold,  or  else  they 
7ould  be  no  truths  at  all.  It  was  thus  that 
le  witnessed  the  truth.  He  lived  it.  He 
poke  no  touching  truths  for  sentiment  to 
[well  on,  or  thought  to  speculate  upon, 
^ruth  with  Him  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
eath.  He  periled  His  life  upon  the  words 
le  said.  If  He  were  true,  the  life  of  men 
ras  a  painted  life,  and  the  woes  He  de- 
ounced  unflinchingly  would  fall  upon  the 
'harisees.  But  if  they  were  true,  or  even 
trong,  His  portion  in  this  life  was  the  cross. 

Who  is  a  true  man  ?  He  who  does  the 
ruth  ;  and  never  holds  a  principle  on  which 
,6  is  not  prepared  in  any  hour  to  act,  and 
ji  any  hour  to  risk  the  consequences  of  hold- 
igit. 

I  make,  in  conclusion,  one  remark.  The 
ingly  character  of  truth  is  exhibited  strik- 
igly  in  the  calmness  of  the  bearing  of  the 
on  of  Man  before  His  judge.    Veracity  is 
lot  necessarily  dignified.    There  is  a  vulgar 
ffrontery,  a  spirit  of  defiance  which  taunts, 
nd  braves,  and  challenges  condemnation.  It 
larks  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  sincerity, 
ut  of  nothing  higher,  whose  confidence  is  in 
limself  and  his  own  honesty,  and  who  is  ab- 
)rbedin  the  feeling,  ''I speak  the  truth, and 
m  a  martyr,"    Again,  the  man  of  mere  ve- 
icity  if  often  violent,  for  what  he  says  rests 
pon  his  own  assertion ;  and  vehemence  of 
jsertion  is  the  only  addition  he  can  make  to 
„,  .    Such  was  the  violence  of  Paul  before 
Z  .nanias.    He  was  indignant  at  the  injustice 
j  -  being  smitten  contrary  to  the  law ;  and 
ii  .le  powerlessness  of  his  position,  the  hope- 
'  issness  of  address,  joined  to  a  conviction  of 
18  truth  of  what  he  said,  produced  that  ve- 
jemence. 

.;   It  has  been  often  remarked  that  there  is  a 
^  feat  difference  between  theological  and  sci- 
,^  jitific  controversy.     Theologians  are  pro- 
-|i  3rbially  vituperative ;  because  it  is  a  ques- 
on  of  veracity — the  truth  of  their  views, 
leir  moral  perceptions,  their  intellectual  acu- 
len.     There  exists  no  test  but  argument  on 
hich  they  can  fall  back.    If  argument  fails, 
,.   1  fails.    But  the  man   of  science  stands 
;|  ilmly  on  the  facts  of  the  universe.    He  is 
ised  upon  reality.    All  the  opposition  and 
>ntroversy  in  the  world  cannot  alter  facts, 
or  prevent  the  facts  being  manifest  at  last. 
!e  can  be  calm,  because  he  is  a  witness  for  the 
uth. 

^  In  the  same  way,  but  in  a  sense  far  deeper 
id  more  sacred,  the  Son  of  Man  stood  calm, 
oted  in  the  truth.  There  was  none  of  the 
:otism  of  self-conscious  veracity  in  those 


placid,  confident,  dignified  replies.  This  was 
not  the  feeling— "  I  hold  the  truth"— but  "  I 
am  a  witness  to  the  truth."  They  might  spit 
upon  Him,  kill  Him,  crucify  Him,  give  His 
ashes  to  the  winds,  they  could  not  alter  the 
truth  by  which  He  stood.  Was  not  that  His 
own  feeling  ?  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

There  was  the  kingly  dignity  of  One  who, 
in  life  and  death,  stood  firm  on  truth  as  on  a 
rock. — Frederic  W.  Robertson. 

Habitual  brooding  over  themes  of  sadness 
and  sorrow  inevitably  gives  rise  to  a  morbid 
depression  of  the  vital  energies,  which,  while 
fatal  to  all  success  and  joy,  goes  far  to  pro- 
mote the  very  woes  so  uselessly  lamented. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  am  much  gratified  with  the  elevated  tone 
of  the  editorials  in  the  Friends^  Intelligencer, 
and  the  variety  and  value  of  the  selected  ar^ 
tides.  The  contents  of  No.  40  (Eleventh 
month  28th)  delighted  me  throughout.  The 
first  article,  "The  Teaching  of  the  Spirit," 
contains  solid  truth,  in  animated,  pleasing 
style,  giving  evidence  that  the  writer  knew 
and  felt  what  he  was  writing  about. 

*•  Death  Bed  Utterances,"  "  Friends'  Insti- 
tute, London, "  "  Priestley's  Discovery  of 
Oxygen  Gas,"  are  all  of  deep  interest  and 
instruction,  and  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
liberal  and  lucid  editorial,  "  Science  and  Re- 
ligion." This  acceptance  by  the  Editors  of 
the  Intelligeneer,  of  the  truths  of  science,  and 
the  views  of  Prof.  Tyndall,  as  contained  in 
the  lecture  referred  to,  before  the  British  As- 
sociation, is  exceedingly  gratifying.  It  har- 
monizes with  Friends'  principles  and  testi- 
monies to  accept  all  the  truths  and  teachings 
of  Nature,  because  they  are  in  harmony  with 
God  ;  and  I  have  met  with  no  exposition  of 
these  truths  more  condensed,  connected  and 
elevated  than  that  put  forth  in  this  lecture 
by  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Then  comes  the  letter  from  your  "  Euro- 
pean Correspondent."  We  have  read  these 
letters  of  S.  R.  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  clearness  and  sprightliness  of  her  style, 
the  variety,  extent  and  depth  of  her  histor- 
ical, sesthetical  and  scientific  reasearches,  and 
her  liberal  and  appropriate  remarks  and  crit- 
icisms, are  very  creditable  to  their  author. 

We  have  lately  passed  the  day  (the  26th 
ult.)  set  apart  by  our  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State,  as  a  general  "  Thanksgiv- 
ing ;"  and  although  I  regard  every  day  as 
such,  I  yet  entertain  such  respect  for  the 
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"  Powers  that  be,"  as  always  to  read  to  my 
family,  on  the  day  thus  set  apart,  what  /  have 
long  called  the  Thanksgiving  Psalm  (cvii), 
and  I  think  I  never  read  it  with  more  inter- 
est and  instruction  than  on  the  late  occasion. 
The  Psalmist,  after  recounting  various  trials, 
difficulties  and  afflictions  incident  to  human- 
it},  and  that  when,  in  their  troubles,  they 
call  upon  the  Lord,  He  heareth  them,  bursts 
forth  with  the  exclamation  ;  "  Oh  !  that  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and 
for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men.  Let  them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  and  declare  Sis  works  with  re- 
joicing.'' 

Now,  the  part  that  possessed  new  signifi- 
cance to  me  on  the  late  reading,  was  the 
closing  words, declare  His  works  with  re- 
joicing." It  seemed  to  connect  itself  with 
the  Apostolic  injunction,  "  Rejoice  evermore, 
pray  without  ceasing,  in  everything  give 
thanks."  His  works  are  "  great  and  marvel- 
ous," and  His  ways  are  "just  and  true,"  and 
to  accept  them  all  with  cheerfulness  a7id  rejoic- 
ing, appeared  to  be,  including,  as  it  does, 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifice the  heart  can  oflTer  to  the  good  Father. 
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Note  to  Subscribers. — We  wish  to  in- 
form Friends  that  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a  change  will  be  made  in  the  postal 
arrangements  by  which  the  postage  on 
Friends'  Intelligencer  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  twelve  cents  per  year  instead  of  twenty 
as  heretofore.  Subscribers,  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia, now  pay  at  the  office  where  the  paper 
is  received,  but  by  the  new  arrangement  this 
will  no  longer  be  done.  The  postage  will  be 
pre-paid  by  the  editors  and  charged  in  the 
bill  for  the  paper. 

The  number  of  subscribers  in  arrears  for 
the  current  year,  is  very  large.  All  who  have 
not  paid  are  requested  to  do  so  without  de- 
lay. These  are  reminded  that  the  office  is 
removed  to  Friends'  Book  store,  706  Arch 
Street. 


Vick's  Floral  Guide. — The  first  num- 
ber for  1875  of  this  attractive  work  has  been 
sent  us.  It  contains  more  than  100  pp.,  il- 
lustrated by  500  engravings  of  choice  plants 
and  vegetables,  and  is  published  quarterly 
in  English  and  German,  at  twenty-five  cents 


for  the  year,  by  James  Vick,  Rochester,  New| 
York. 


IfT:.' 
ft!:- 


Kidnapping. — Very  many  of  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  abduction  of  a  little  boy  from  the 
premises  of  his  father  in  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, more  than  five  months  ago.  Ther^ 
act  was  committed  in  broad  day,  and  in 
main  thoroughfare  ;  unremitting  eflforts  have  ^ 
since  been  made  to  recover  the  missing  child 
and  bring  the  kidnappers  to  merited  justice, 
and  this  community  has  been  kept  in  a  con 
tinual  ferment,  by  frequent  reports  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  of  the  finding  of 
the  boy  ;  yet  all  these,  on  investigation,  have 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  until  last  week, 
no  satisfactory  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his 
abductors  has  been  found,  though  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  police  of  New  York  were 
on  their  trail  very  soon  after  the  affair  was 
perpetrated. 

Early  on  Second-day  morning  of  last  week, 
two  burglars  were  discovered  and  fired  upon 
while  escaping  from  the  house  of  Judge  Van 
Brunt,  at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  one  was  instantly 
killed,  the  other  mortally  wounded.  Before 
the  death  of  the  latter  he  made  a  voluntary 
confession  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  men 
who  kidnapped  Charley  Ross,  his  dead  com-  ^ 
rade  being  the  leader.  Up  to  present  writing 
the  place  of  concealment  of  the  child  haf 
not  been  discovered.    With  telegraph  lines 
running  into  every  town  and  village  of  anj  ^' 
considerable  size  in  our  country,  and  a  larg^  ' 
police  force  in  every  city,  it  would  hardly  h( 
thought  possible  for  a  child  to  be  stolen  fron 
its  home  and  concealed  for  nearly  half  a  year 
yet  the  facts  of  this  case  prove  that  a  simila: 
fate  may  at  any  time  befall  some  other  child 

There  have  been  numerous  instances 
late  years  where  extensive  robberies  have  beei 
committed,  and  the  parties  robbed  have  com' 
promised  with  the  thieves,  who  have  thus  eg 
caped  punishment. 

That  this  practice  has  had  a  most  perni 
cious  influence,  is  demonstrated  in  the  presi 
ent  case.  Had  the  father  of  the  child  beei 
permitted  to  pay  the  enormous  ransom  claim© 
by  the  abductors,  doubtless  the  boy  woul 
long  since  have  been  restored  to  Lis  afflicte 
family,  and  we  are  free  to  say  if  such  a  pra( 
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ice  could  be  allowed  in  any  case,  it  would 
lave  been  justified  in  the  one  before  us. 

This  occurrence  recalls  the  old,  sad 
ays  of  human  slavery,  when  the  colored 
hild  born  of  free  parents  was  at  any  time 
iable  to  be  kidnapped  :  many  heart-rending 
cenes  of  this  character  have  occurred.  The 
ark-skinned  mother  has  seen  her  unsuspect- 
ttg  child  go  from  the  door  of  her  cabin,  to 
eturn  no  more,  for  the  cruel  man-stealer  was 
jring  in  wait.  The  volume  of  tears  and  sor- 
ow  entailed  by  these  heartless  villains  can 
ever  be  measured ;  little  sympathy  did  the 
utraged  parents  receive,  and  there  were  no 
litigating  circumstances,  no  hope  of  a  re- 
sase  from  the  cruel  bondage  into  which  they 
ere  sold,  so  long  as  the  dark  blot  of  slavery 
sfiled  our  land. 

Parental  love  is  not  limited  by  color  or 
mdition,  and  the  babe  that  finds  a  welcome 
dear,  whether  born  in  the  cabin  of  the 
liler  or  cradled  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  pal- 
;e.  The  heart  of  this  whole  nation  has  been 
irred  to  its  very  depths  by  the  abduction  of 
barley  Ross,  and  its  sympathy  unstintingly 
istowed  upon  the  bereaved  family. 
It  is  believed  that  a  happy  termination  to 
is  distressing  case  will  be  reached.  Whf  t 
ixious  months  these  have  been  to  this 
Bicted  household!  The  uncertainty  con- 
rning  their  lost  child  was  more  grievous 
an  death. 

And  to  the  little  fellow,  so  tenderly  and 
(singly  cared  for  in  his  pleasant  home,  how 
ird  has  it  been  for  him  to  endure  the  rough 
€  with  its  low  and  debasing  associations ! 
iw  often  his  baby  eyes  have  cried  them- 
ives  to  sleep  in  the  weary  days  and  nights 
separation ! 

We  ay  well  believe  that  no  punishment 
this  world  and  none  in  the  hereafter  can 
)ne  for  the  suffering  that  has  been  so  wan- 
ily  and  basely  inflicted  on  this  innocent 
ild.  _____ 

Circular. — At  a  meeting  of  Friends' 
ntral  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  held 
^elfth  month  2d,  1874,  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
j  house,  Philadelphia,  detailed  reports  were 
leived  of  the  wants  of  the  Indians  under 
•  special  care.  The  grasshopper  plague 
II  been  as  severely  felt  by  these  Indians  as 


by  the  surrounding  white  settlers  for  whom 
the  public  in  several  States  are  now  collect- 
ing funds  for  relief. 

We  have  exhausted  our  means  ;  our  treas- 
ury is  empty.  The  Clerk  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  Circular  for  Friends  generally, 
that  the  present  state  of  destitution  of  these 
Indians  may  be  alleviated  as  far  as  is  in  our 
power.  It  is  hoped  Friends  will  feel  willing 
to  contribute  further  aid,  and  forward  either 
money  or  goods  to  John  Saunders,  No.  34 
North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Jeanes,  Glerh. 


DIED. 

BOYCE.— In  Danby,  Vt.,  on  the  12th  of  Eleventh 
month,  1874,  David  Boyce,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age  ;  an  Elder  iov  many  years,  and  a  member  of 
Danby  Monthly  Meeting  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

COOPER. — At  his  residence,  in  Haverford,  Dela- 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  Fourth^day,  the  Uth  of  Eleventh  month, 
1874,  Townsend  Cooper,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

FIELD. — At  her  residence,  in  Purchase,  West- 
chester Co  ,  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month,  1874, 
Mary  F.  Cornell,  wife  of  Edmund  Field ;  a  valued 
member  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting. 

FORD.— In  Mendon,  on  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month, 
1874,  Ebenezer  Ford,  aged  77  years  ;  a  member  of 
Mendon  Preparative  Meeting,  and  an  Elder  of  Ro- 
chester Monthly  Meeting. 

Quiet  and  unassumiag,  and  careful  to  liv^e  a  con- 
sistent and  upright  life,  his  example  ever  pointed  to 
the  reality  of  the  joys  found  in  the  Christian  path. 
Possessing  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment, 
with  a  sympathizing  and  feeling  heart,  he  was  em- 
minently  qualified  for  the  station  of  an  Elder,  which 
he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends  for  many 
years.  A  loving  husband  and  a  tender  parent,  his 
intercourse  with  his  family  was  of  that  pure  nature 
that  the  harmony  among  them  was  never  broken. 
Though  suffering  intensely  during  his  last  sick- 
ness, no  murmur  or  impatient  word  was  uttered  by 
him  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  probability  of  his  close 
being  near,  he  remarked,  "I  see  nothing  in  my 
way.  In  looking  over  my  life,  I  see  where  I  have 
made  mistakes,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  anything  is 
laid  up  against  me."  And  in  this  calm,  confiding 
frame  of  mind  he  has  passed  to  the  rest  of  the  right- 
eous. 

HICKS.— At  Flushing,  L.  I.,  on  the  21st  of  Elev- 
enth month,  1874,  Sarah  T.,  widow  of  the  late  Silas 
Hicks,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 

HAZARD.— In  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  12th  of 
Ninth  month,  1874,  Thomas  Hazard,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age;  a  member  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.  Though  taking  no  very  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Society,  yet  he  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  its  principles.  Endowed  with  a  warm,  kind 
and  genial  heart,  he  made  many  strong  friends. 
And  combining  with  this  a  clear  and  discriminating 
mind,  and  striving  to  manifest  bis  devotion  to  his? 
principles  by  his  every-day  life,  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  neighbors,  by  whom,  as 
well  as  by  his  friends,  his  loss  is  keenly  felt.  Death 
to  him  had  no  terrors.  He  remarked  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, "  that  he  had  no  anxiety  to  recover;  that  he 
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did  not  know  that  he  would  ever  be  more  ready." 
He  had  passed  through  many  severe  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, all  of  which  were  borne  with  that  calm  seren- 
ity which  betokens  a  firm  reliance  on  and  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite. 

MARSHALL.— At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  26th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1874,  of  heart  disease,  Joseph 
Marshall,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

MARVIN. — In  Winchester,  Va.,  after  a  short  and 
severe  illness,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  Re- 
becca R,  Marvin,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Centre  Particular  and  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meetings.  She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings  whenever  herhealth  permitted,  and  was  an 
example  of  cheerfulness  and  industry  to  those 
around  her,  always  finding  something  useful  to  do, 
and  ever  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  needy. 
Toward  these  she  extended  great  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  them. 

VAIL.— On  the  21st  of  Eighth  month,  1874,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  A.  J.  Ingersoll, 
Pine  Wood,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Edmund  Vail,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Crosswicks 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  This  dear  Friend  removed 
from  New  Jersey  soon  after  his  marriage  and  settled 
within  the  compass  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  York.  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings,  being  careful  to  take  his  family  with  him, 
believing  that  children  as  well  as  parents  would  be 
benefited  by  thus  assembling  for  social  and  Divine 
worship.  Some  years  since  he  returned  to  New 
Jersey,  where  He  became  a  member  of  Crosswicks 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  from  thence  came  to  Corning 
Here  he  was  deprived  of  attending  meeting  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance,  which  was  a  great  trial  to 
him.  This  was  somewhat  lightened,  however,  by 
the  practice  of  his  son-in-law,  who  daily  assembled 
his  family  to  hear  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  also  deprived  of  sight  during  several  years, 
but  his  patient  submission  and  consistent  example 
gave  comforting  evidence  of  the  steadfastness  of 
his  faith  in  his  Heavenly  Father's  love.  About  two 
years  before  his  death,  the  loss  of  his  companion 
waa  added  to  that  of  five  of  their  children  who  bad 
gone  before.  This  last  affliction  lay  most  heavily 
upon  him,  so  that  his  physical  powers  became 
weakened,  and  it  soon  became  evident,  from  his 
expressions  and  his  increasing  infirmities,  that  he 
would  not  long  survive  her;  but  he  signified  that 
fcr  him  death  had  no  terrors.  Thus  has  passed 
away  one  who  had  filled  with  propriety  all  the 
allotments  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
A  meeting  was  held  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  which  was 
largely  attended,  at  Pine  Wood. 


"The  truest  courtesy  is  the  truest  Chris- 
tianity." This  is  not  simply  saying,  I  take 
it,  that  a  Christian  will  be  a  gentleman ;  it 
teaches  that  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  of  fore- 
going personal  advantages  for  the  sake  of 
favoring  another,  is  the  root  and  substance 
of  regenerated  life.  Now,  here  is  a  practical 
test,  brought  near  to  us  in  all  the  scenes  of 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  showing 
what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of.  If  we  are 
truly,  that  is,  sincerely,  courteous  and  polite, 
we  are  serving  Christ,  showing  His  example, 
and  exhibiting  His  spirit.    If,  in  the  colli- 


sions of  personal  interests  through  the  day,  ^ 
we  are  more  careful  to  favor  ourselves,  to  i  ie 
secure  the  best,  to  be  served  first,  to  gratify  I: 
our  own  wishes  and  tastes,  than  to  gratify  |  if  1 
and  serve  others,  I  care  not  what  names  wejiei 
bear,  or  what  professions  we  make,  or  what  I: 
religious  exercises  we  engage  in,  the  spirit  ofiirci 
the  Master  is  not  in  us. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 


AT  VIENNA. 
No.  28. 

CContlnued  from  page  686.) 

Our  arrival  in  Vienna  (Tenth  month  11th)  p 
was  peculiarly  fortunate.  It  was  an  un-  ic} 
clouded  autumn  morning,  brisk  and  bright, 
crisp  and  cool,  and  we  land  on  the  quay  just  it 
in  front  of  the  magnificent  Hotel  Metropole,  t, 
which  was  completed  in  1873,  in  time  to  help  k 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  of  Austria  It 
who  visited  the  great  Exposition.  We  are  b 
advised  to  seek  quarters  here,  and,  as  there  iri 
are  rooms  for  us  ia  the  great  mansion,  we  are  k. 
soon  quite  comfortably  at  home  in  Vienna,  2^  k> 
city  of  old  renown.  tc: 

A  Celtic  settlement,  it  is  believed,  once  oct  jire: 
cupied  the  site  on  which  Vienna  now  stands,  Itr 
though  at  the  present  day  there  are  no  disi  b-a 
tinct  traces  of  Celtic  inhabitants;  but  it  is  iif 
very  certain  that  the  Romans  had  here  a  '  i: 
strongly-fortified  encampment,  and  it  became  ii_jr 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  their  military  ir^ 
power  on  the  Danube.    A  town  grew  arounc  b 
the  protecting  fortress,  which  enjoyed  grea'  ^ 
prosperity  till  the  barbarian  inroads  drov<  it 
the  Romans  from  the  shores  of  the  grea«  ift 
river,  and  then  Vindobona  disappears  fron  er^j 
history  for  centuries.    But  the  town  was  noj  tlfj 
laid  waste  nor  destroyed,  being  occupied  sud  % 
cessively  by  Goths  and  Huns.    The  strong 
hand  of  Charlemagne  wrested  this  land  fro»  « 
the  barbarians,  and  planted  here  the  fir& 
elements  of  Christianity,  placing  it  under  ihL, 
government  of  the  margraves  of  the  east  j 
As  this  was  the  eastern  limit  of  the  empir 
of  Charlemagne,  it  was  called  Oester-reic]  i 
(Austria),  and  it  was  held  by  the  margrava 
or  dukes  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteentll  f 
century,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Empero  j.: 
Frederick  II.  It  lay  in  the  track  of  the  Cri 
saders,  and  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  cit 
rested  within  its  walls  both  going  and  returr, 
ing,  and  thus  the  fame  of  the  beautifuUy-si^ 
uated,  friendly  city  on  the  Danube  sprea 
into  all  lands,  and  it  became  the  centre  ( 
much  profitable  intercourse  between  the  eas 
and  the  west. 

In  1297  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  beiD 
elected  Emperor,  conquered  this  city  froi 
Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  founded  the  anciei 
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lapsburg  dynasty  which  slill  bears  rule  in 
he  Austrian  empire. 

In  1477  it  was  taken  by  Mathias,  monarch 
f  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  who  made  it 
he  seat  of  his  court. 

It  was  the  usual  residence  not  only  of  the 
■rchdukes  of  Austria,  but  of  the  German 
mperors,  and  consequently  was  a  centre  of 
,11  the  civilization  known  to  mankind  during 
be  middle  ages ;  and  became,  even  in  these 
vil  days,  a  stately  and  beautiful  city,  num- 
ering  50,000  inhabitants.  It  was  sur- 
ounded  by  a  wall  2000  feet  in  circumference, 
ut  its  suburbs  were  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
)wn  itself.  The  people  were  wealthy,  and 
ved  in  great  magnificence,  having  lofty  and 
ichly-decorated  houses,  with  large  halls  and  i 
indows  of  different-colored  glass,  and  closed 
ith  strong  iron  doors.  The  nobles  and  cler- 
y,  being  exempt  from  taxation,  lived  in  yet 
reater  magnificence,  and  we  also  read  that 
lis  people  were  greatly  given  to  dissolute 
leasures,  to  quarrels,  duels  and  brawls, 
ardly  a  day  passing  without  a  fatal  blow 
eiug  struck.  But  the  Romish  faith  flour- 
hed  mightily,  and  many  splendid  churches 
ad  monasteries  were  founded  and  richly  en- 
5wed. 

The  learned  Anton  de  Bonfines  gives  a 
leasant  description  of  the  surrounding  of 
lis  city  in  the  fifteenth  century : 
**The  environs  of  Vienna  is  one  large, 
agnificent  garden,  filled  with  beautiful  vine- 
irds  and  trees,  and  behind  are  seen  the 
easing  and  graceful  hills  crowned  with 
iendly  country-houses  which  contain  every 
invenience.  The  eye  is  more  than  delighted 
hen  it  rests  on  these  charming  hills,  inter- 
ersed  as  they  are  with  the  many  castles, 
►blemen's  seats  and  picturesque  villages." 
The  beautiful  suburbs  of  Vienna  and  all 
e  surrounding  country  were  laid  waste  in 
e  year  1528  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  Soly- 
an  II,  who  carried  his  arras  to  the  very 
;tes  of  the  city,  and  besieged  it  with  a  great 
my.  He  was  repulsed  by  the  united  forces 
Germany,  and  then,  during  the  sixteenth 
id  seventeenth  centuries,  great  efforts  were 
ide  to  convert  Vienna  into  an  invincible 
rtress,  as  the  Turk  yet  eyed  it  with  greedy 
sire.  In  1683  a  Turkish  army,  200,000 
rong,  again  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  and  it  was 
ly  saved  from  surrender  by  the  timely 
rival  of  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski, 
10  defeated  the  besiegers,  with  great  slaugh- 

under  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
The  visitor  to  Vienna  is  struck  with  the 
Buliar  arrangement  of  the  city,  with  a 
aad,  open  circle  round  the  compact  centre, 
3  Stadt,  or  old  city,  and  the  suburbs  lying 
md  it  like  a  wide  ring.  It  is  interesting 
■  learn  that  this  arrangement  was  a  measure 


of  precaution  taken  after  the  last  repulse  of 
the  Turks.  Vienna  was  at  that  time  envir- 
oned with  a  strong  wall  and  a  moat,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  perils  of  the  siege  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  nearness  of  the 
houses  of  the  suburbs  to  the  walls.  Then  it 
was  ordained  that  in  the  future  no  one  who- 
settled  in  the  suburbs  should  build  his  house 
within  300  feet  of  the  moat.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  broad,  open  ring  which  is  now 
the  distinctive  beauty  of  Vienna. 

In  1857  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Jo- 
seph I,  ordered  the  removing  of  the  ancient 
walls,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  moat,  thus- 
augmenting  the  open  space  of  the  ring  very 
greatly.  Very  extensive  plans  for  the  im- 
provement and  enlargement  of  the  city  were 
adopted  and  carried  out.  The  new  rings,  or 
boulevards,  now  occupy  the  place  of  the  old 
ramparts  and  glacis,  and  it  is  bordered  by 
fine  houses,  gardens  and  palaces,  forming  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  avenues  in  the  worlds 
The  central  part  within  the  ring  contains  the 
imperial  residence  and  the  palaces  of  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  is  the  most  fashionable 
portion  of  the  city ;  the  spire  of  the  noble 
Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  rising  to  a 
height  of  443  feet,  in  the  midst,  a  miracle  of 
architectural  art. 

Our  first  walk  in  Vienna  was  directed  te 
this  central  edifice,  the  most  notable  in  the 
city,  being  distinguished  by  its  size  as  well  as 
its  magnificence.  It  is  333  feet  long,  220 
feet  wide,  and  85  feet  high,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  of  artistic  excellence.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  place,  and  the  business 
of  the  crowded  city  circles  round  it  contin- 
ually, while  its  doors  are  always  open,  either 
to  the  curious  stranger  or  to  the  devout  citi> 
zen.  I  sat  awhile  in  the  dim,  religious  lights 
after  receiving  the  accumulation  of  letters 
and  papers  which  had  awaited  my  coming, 
and  read  them  while  soft  and  solemn  anthems 
resounded  from  the  lofty  arches,  and  inter- 
wove their  harmonies  with  the  words  of  dear 
friends  afar.  Here  I  opened  the  Friends" 
Intelligencer,  and  in  the  midst  of  mediaeval 
glories  read  the  sublime  musings  of  Augus- 
tine and  the  golden  words  of  Chrysostum,  and 
then  journeyed  again  in  thought  through  the 
poetic  Engadine. 

The  people  come  in  just  as  they  like.  The 
poor,  toil-worn,  laboring  woman,  coarsely 
clad,  and  bearing  a  heavy  bundle,  enters^ 
lays  down  her  burden,  drops  on  her  knees  a 
little  while,  and  then  takes  up  her  load  again 
and  goes  on  her  way.  Firm  is  her  faith  that 
God  will  hear  the  petitions  she  breathes  in 
this  beautiful  consecrated  temple,  rich  with 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  and  the  ashes  of  saints 
and  of  princes.  It  is  a  glorious  palace,  a 
splendid  repository  of  precious  works  of  art, 
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and  into  it  the  poorest  beggar  may  come,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  none  may  deny  him 
•entrance  to  the  most  venerable  and  magnifi- 
cent place  in  the  city  of  the  Kaisers. 

There  is  something  in  this  ecclesiastical 
hospitality — this  liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity in  the  consecrated  temple,  which  Protes- 
tant Christianity  would  do  well  to  emulate, 
as  it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  old 
idolatries  and  errors  of  Catholicism,  which 
are  slowly  but  surely  dying  of  themselves. 
Passing  out  of  Stephen's  Platz  (as  the  open 
space  round  the  cathedral  is  called),  the  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  stump  of  a  tree. all 
filled  with  nails,  which  stands  in  a  nich  of 
one  of  the  houses.  This,  we  are  told,  marked 
the  furthest  outpost  of  the  Vienna  Forest  in 
ancient  days,  and  that  all  horse-shoers  who 
€ame  into  the  town  were  required,  by  custom, 
to  drive  a  nail  into  the  venerable  land  mark  ; 
so  that  now  it  is  only  a  mass  of  nails.  It  is 
said  that  the  celebrated  botanist,  Unger,  made 
a  microscopic  examination  of  this  tree  in 
1870,  and  convinced  himself  that  it  was  the 
reversed  stump  or  root  of  a  Plnus  largo,  which 
was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  investi- 
gator, a  holy  tree,  stuck  with  nails,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  antique  custom.  The  stock  is 
encircled  with  iron  bands  and  a  lock,  upon 
which  is  the  date  1575,  and  the  monogram 
H.  B. 

And  now  we  enter  the  Graben,  the  broadest 
and  finest  street  in  the  city.  In  the  12th 
century,  this  avenue  was  a  moat  parallel  with 
the  city  wall,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  it  was  filled  up  and  brought 
into  the  town  district,  and  became  the  ch  ef 
market-place  of  Vienna,  the  centre  point  of 
intercourse,  and  the  spot  on  which  all  public 
demonstrations  were  celebrated,  and  through 
which  all  festal  processions  passed.  It  is  now 
an  elegant  promenade,  lined  with  fine  build- 
ings, and  is  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  gay 
world.  A  curious  spiral  column,  that  rises 
in  the  midst,  requires  some  study  before  it 
can  be  made  out.  After  looking  a  little  while, 
it  becomes  evident  that  this  is  a  sculptured 
•semblance  of  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  we  read 
that  it  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  in  1674.  It  is  a  con- 
fused work  of  doubtful  beauty,  and  greatly 
resembles  a  column  in  Linz,  which  was  raised 
to  commemorate  a  similar  deliverance.  A  lit- 
tle walk  to  the  left  leads  us  to  the  court  chapel, 
the  beautiful  Augustine  church,  a  gothic  edi- 
fice of  the  14th  century.  Here  is  the  cele- 
brated monument  to  the  memory  of  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Christine  by  Canova,  as  well 
as  many  other  masterly  sculptures.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  the  great  sculptor, 
iind  is  certainly  a  noble  and  beautiful  work. 
It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  white  marble  30 
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feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing which  seems  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  vault. 
The  pyramid  rests  on  two  broad  marble  steps, 
and  Virtue,  bearing  an  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased,  is  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing. Two  little  maidens,  bearing  torches,  at- 
tend her,  and  behind  them  is  a  figure  of 
Benevolence  supporting  an  aged  man  who 
seems  bowed  down  with  sorrow.  By  his  side 
is  a  child,  also  a  mourner.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  portal  of  the  tomb  is  a  beautiful  figure 
of  a  genius  of  mourning,  with  a  lion  crouch- 
ing at  his  feet.  The  church  is  now  undergo- 
ing a  thorough  renovation,  so  that  it  is  need 
ful  to  protect  this  tomb  by  a  screen  which  ob- 
scures it  somewhat ;  and  we  could  not  get  so 
good  a  view  of  it  as  would  have  been  desiiv 
able,  but  mystery  ever  heightens  beauty — and 
enough  was  revealed  to  convince  us  of  the 
admirable  character  of  the  work.  How  won 
derful  is  the  skill  of  the  artist  who  can  give 
to  the  dull,  cold  marble  such  eloquent  ex 
pression ! 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest 
glory  of  Vienna,  is  the  Imperial  Royal  Pic- 
ture Gallery.  The  Belvidere  Palace,  which 
contains  this  grand  collection,  is  an  Italian 
edifice,  built  for  the  Austrian  general,  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy,  in  1724.  In  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  government,  and  her  son,  Joseph  II,  ap- 
propriated it  to  its  present  purpose.  The 
palace  is  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  with  beautiful' 
and  extensive  grounds,  and,  from  its  secondfr^ 
story,  a  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs 
obtained. 

In  the  many  halls  of  this  palace  is  gar-fp^ 
nered  a  vast  wealth  of  the  gems  of  art,  illu^F" 
trating  the  genius  of  all  ages  and  nations^r- 
the  accumulation  of  many  monarchs.  Thw^ia 
visitor  is  overwhelmed  with  the  vastness  ojkfe 
the  collection,  and  a  day  spent  in  the  con 
tempi ation  of  the  works  of  special  interest  in 
a  few  of  the  rooms  seems  ridiculously  inade- 
quate. Here  are  the  very  best  works  of  Al  jri)l! 
bert  Durer,  the  "  Evangelist  of  Art,"  whc  ' 
lived  and  labored  in  the  old  city  of  Nurem 
berg.    Our  own  Longfellow  has  told  us  how 

"  Here  in  silence  acd  in  sorrow,  toiling  with  a  bus; 
hand, 

Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Bet'|Iiy: 
ter  Land. 

Umigravit,  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  wher? 
he  lies  ; 

Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,  for  the  artist  neve 
dies." 

The  painter  and  the  sculptor  do  indeed  enjoj* 
a  kind  of  earthly  immortality,  appealing  t(; 
the  hearts  of  mankind  from  age  to  age,  an( 
speaking  even  more  eloquently  to-day  thai 
in  the  twilight  time  of  the  early  dawn 
modern  civilization. 
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I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  two  rooms 
kppropriated  to  the  works  of  Rubens.  The 
pieces  here  preserved  seemed  to  have  more 
variety  and  richness  than  those  of  any  other 
>f  the  galleries  we  have  visited.    His  noble 
)ictures  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  are  gen- 
Tally  accounted  his  masterpieces,  but  his 
5t.  Ambrose,  refusing  Theodosius  entrance 
nto  the  church,  is  a  grand  and  expressive 
vork.    The  painter  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
be  supreme  moment  in  the  life  of  the  heroic 
irch bishop,  and  of  the  repentant  monarch, 
,nd  the  observer  who  reads  the  story  and 
hen  looks  upon  the  wonderful  picture,  will 
lave  the  scene  impressed  upon  the  mind  for- 
ver.  His  other  pictures,  delineating  the  deeds 
f  mediaeval  saints  and  heroes,  are  also  full 
f  power  and  significance.    The  picture  of 
Cavier,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  India,  is  ex 
eedingly  beautiful  and  interesting  in  all  its 
etails.    St.  Francis  stands,  in  his  graceful 
•riestly  robes,  on  an  elevated  place  in  the 
aidst  of  a  thronging  multitude,  who  are 
>ressing  near  to  hear  the  glad  evangel  of  de- 
iverance  from  the  old  idolatries,  which  he 
rings.    But  I  must  forbear  any  attempt  to 
numerate  or  describe  the  treasures  of  the 
Jelvidere.    It  is  intended  for  the  use  and 
tudy  of  all  the  people,  not  for  one  day  or 
lonth  or  year,  but  for  all  time. 
So  we  walked,  miised  and  gazed  in  the 
umerous  halls  of  the  palace  of  art  till  our 
ye8  were  wearied  with  looking,  and  minds 
rowded  with  images  of  tragedy,  comedy, 
lythology,  history  and  beauty,  and  turned 
way  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  that 
loved  the  little  boy  of  nursery  fame,  who 
jcpt  because  he  had  devoted  so  much  atten- 
on  to  the  turkey  that  he  had  no  heart  left 
^r  the  plum-pudding.     Thanks,  oh  great 
.aria  Theresa !  to  thee  and  to  thy  illustrious 
in,  for  this  glorious  collection  of  art-treas- 
res,  which  all  the  world  may  come  and  en- 
>y  without  money  and  without  price  !  As 
e  depart,  we  pause  awhile  in  the  grand 
larble  saloon  which  forms  the  entrance,  to 
imire  its  frescoes,  and  also  the  portraits  of 
[aria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II,  which  adorn 
.    They  were  painted  by  Maron,  1775,  and 
re  accounted  the  best  existing  likenesses  of 
lese  monarchs.  Then  we  pass  out  and  stroll 
mn  the  long  garden,  laid  out  in  the  formal 
rench  style,  with  straightly-cut  avenues  of 
)x,  with  lakes,  cascades  and  fountains.  The 
ost  marked  feature  of  the  ornamentation 
as  the  profusion  of  marble  sphynxes  which 
lorned  the  terraces  and  avenues.    They  are 
arvellous  devices,  having  the  head  of  a 
sautiful  woman  (a  classic  Greek  head),  the 
)dy  of  a  lion  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
ae  mysterious  creatures  appeared  to  regard 
with  the  utmost  serenity,  but  it  seemed  to 


me  their  calmness,  never  to  be  disturbed  till 
they  crumble  to  dust  by  the  slow  processes  of 
the  endless  ages,  was  a  sort  of  rebuke  to  the 
restless  spirit  which  prompts  the  children  of 
men  to  wander  round  the  earth  in  search  of 
adventures. 

Among  the  many  pleasure-grounds  within 
the  limits  of  Vienna  is  the  Augarten,  and^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prater,  it  is  per- 
haps the  largest,  having  an  area  of  560,000> 
square  yards.  It  is  a  grand  park  of  lofty, 
ancient  trees,  trimmed  in  perpendicular  ave- 
nues. It  is  more  than  200  years  old,  having 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, when  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  at- 
tracted by  the  woody  shades  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Danube  Island,  built  there  a 
small  palace,  where  he  loved  to  spend  a  little 
time  every  year.  He  caused  a  part  of  the 
ground  to  be  transformed  into  a  pleasure- 
garden,  provided  with  walks  through  thick 
trees  and  shrubberies.  It  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Imperial  court  during  the  reigns 
of  Leopold  I  and  Joseph  I,  until  the  later- 
constructed  pleasure-palaces  threw  the  Au- 
garten into  the  background.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  II  often  lived  here  in  great  simplicity^ 
and  in  the  year  1775  he  caused  the  Augarten 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  placing  over 
the  principal  avenue  the  inscription,  "  A 
place  of  amusement,  dedicated  to  all  men 
from  their  appreciator."  Till  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  this  was  the  popular  and  fashion- 
able resort  of  the  Viennese,  but  now  these 
grand,  shadowy  avenues  are  thought  too  dull 
by  the  gay  people,  and  the  Augarten  is  al- 
most lonely  in  its  antique  grandeur.  The 
Lord  high  Steward  of  the  present  Emperor, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  has  a  residence  in 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  many  royal  and  im- 
perial personages  have  dwelt  here  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Prater,  too  extensive  to  be  visited  with- 
out a  carriage,  lies  southeast  of  the  Augarten, 
also  on  the  island  formed  by  the  Danube 
canal.  This- park,  for  6Q0  years  the  property 
of  the  Imperial  family,  was  kept  for  their  ex- 
clusive use  till  1766,  when  Joseph  II  threw 
it  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  It 
is  very  extensive,  varied  and  beautiful,  with 
ample  drives  and  shaded  promenades,  en- 
livened on  pleasant  days  by  crowds  of  the 
cheery,  merry-looking  people,  and  by  troops 
of  pretty  and  polite  children.  Here  is  the 
Industrial  Palace,  built  for  the  Exposition  of 
1873,  the  grandest  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  We  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mighty 
banquet  hall,  now  deserted,  where  the  nations 
of  the  earth  lield  their  peaceful  tourney,  each 
striving  to  show  what  great  things  were  being 
done  for  civilization,  and  what  triumphs  were 
being  achieved  over  the  darkness  of  the  past* 
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It  stands  northeast  of  the  city  in  the  Prater, 
which  is  accounted  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest park  in  Europe,  and  is  a  substantial 
and  noble  structure,  of  wonderful  vastness. 
It  is  said  to  be  twelve  times  as  large  as  the 
London  exhibition-building,  and  to  have  been 
the  combined  work  of  several  architects  and 
engineers.  It  is  built  in  what  is  called  the 
^'  fish-bone  "  form,  having  one  principal  gal- 
lery the  whole  length  of  the  building  (over 
5,000  feet),  with  fourteen  cross  galleries,  less 
than  ?one-fourth  as  long.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Palace  rises  the  Rotunda,  which,  from  its 
mighty  dimensions  and  elegant  adornment,  is 
very  imposing.  Its  diameter  is  340  feet,  and 
its  height  320  feet.  The  frescoing  is  skilfully 
<levised  to  give  the  great  roof  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  tent,  and  this  rests  on  fifty-two  iron 
.columns,  which  are  fifty-six  feet  in  height, 
and  are  hidden  by  wooden  decorations.  The 
architecture  is  carried  out  in  the  Italian  re- 
naissance style,  and  its  greatest  beauty  is  the 
principal  entrance,  which  is  richly  adorned 
with  sculptures,  and  has  a  large  semicircular 
window  of  painted  glass  over  the  portal. 

The  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  from 
the  Orient  have  been  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany here,  and  are  permanently  located  in 
the  building,  giving  a  little  idea  of  what  the 
pilgrim  to  Vienna  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  last  year.  But  the  emptiness  of  most 
parts  of  the  vast  and  costly  building  is  sad- 
dening, and  we  compare  its  forsaken  desola- 
tion with  the  wonderful  display  of  world  won- 
ders which  adorns  the  long  corridors  of  the 
noble  glass  structure  in  London.  But  we 
are  reminded  that  the  Palace  is  not  without 
its  uses,  and  that  when  a  sudden  shower  de- 
scends on  the  gay  crowd  who  throng  the  Pra- 
ter of  a  summer's  day,  the  doors  of  the  for- 
saken halls  are  opened,  and  the  multitude 
find  safety  and  a  sheltered  promenade-ground 
within  its  walls. 

A  beautiful  and  spacious  building  near  at 
hand  contains  the  fine  aquarium,  where  we 
see  the  fish  of  the  Danube,  and  the  sea-crea- 
tures from  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas. 
There  were  crocodiles  from  the  Nile,  one  of 
whom,  being  roused  from  his  meditations, 
gave  us  a  vocal  salute,  sad  and  unmelodious  ; 
a  soft-eyed,  human-looking  seal  from  the 
Polar  waters,  and  familiar-looking  king  crabs 
from  our  own  Atlantic  shores ;  while  the  dis- 
play of  sea  anemones  and  the  other  charming 
flower  animals  of  the  ocean  caves  was  full  and 
beautiful,  and  there  seemed  plenty  of  room  in 
the  building  for  other  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  of  waters. 

But  this  splendid  capital  is  so  rich  in 
places  and  objects  of  interest,  that  one  feels 
almost  hopeless  of  doing  any  more  than 
give  a  superficial  glance  at  its   points  of 


greatest  importance,  and  then  to  pass  on 
ward.    It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  spirit  of 
substantial  improvement  is  at  work  here 
New  streets  are  being  laid  out  in  every  direc 
tion,  new  houses  are  being  erected  by  the 
hundreds,  new  schools,  suflicient,  it  is  said,  to 
provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  pec 
pie,  have  been  built,  and  the  drainage  and 
water-supply  have  secured  for  Vienna  the 
two  great  essentials  of  healthy  living — pure 
air  and  pure  water.    No  wonder  the  people 
are  proud  of  their  dwelling-place,  and  that 
they  bear  cheerfully  the  additional  burdens 
that  all  this  outlay  imposes.    So  far  as  such 
superficial  observation  can  reveal,  it  woulc 
seem  that  the  rulers  of  this  land  are  really 
striving  to  benefit  the  people.    I  would  like 
to  give  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  numer- 
ous and  excellent  cofiee  houses,  where  a  really 
good  cup  of  coffee  can  be  obtained  at  al] 
hours  at  trifling  cost.  The  price  of  the  coffee 
berry  is  much  higher  (one-third)  than  with 
us,  but  the  glass  osf  coffee  is  sold  for  only 
about  half  what  we  would  give  in  Philadel- 
phia.   I  observed  among  a  market-woman's 
stores,  one  day,  a  quantity  of  acorns  from  the 
forest.    We  stopped  to  inquire  as  to  whal 
sweet  uses  this  ancient  and  honorable  nut  waf 
to  be  applied,  when  we  were  told  that  thej 
were  good  to  put  in  the  coffee.   Can  it  be  th( 
addition  of  the  homely  acorn  which  givei 
Vienna  coffee  its  wonderful  goodness  ?   I  sav 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Intelligencer  that  th< 
establishment  of  good  and  inexpensive  coffee 
houses  was  to  be  attempted  in  Philadelphia 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  the  place  of  th 
present  liquor  shops.    Surely,  if  the  coffei 
were  made  so  perfectly  delicious  as  it  is  here 
these  houses  would  become  very  popular  am 
a  very  great  blessing. 

In  Austria,  it  is  said  that  in  every  vi 
and  city  over  half  the  population  are,  on  sum 
mer  evenings,  to  be  seen  at  the  cafe  tablej 
in  the  pleasant  pavilions  and  gardens,  aloni 
the  quays  and  in  all  cool  places,  enjoy  in; 
their  evening  refreshment  and  enlivening  : 
with  merry  conversation.    This  is  not,  I  ai 
sure,  only  the  custom  of  the  "  lower  orders, 
but  gentlemen  and  ladies,  persons  of  true  r« 
finement  and  culture,  do  not  disdain  to  enjo 
the  evening  hour  in  this  way.  Friends  gathf 
thus  according  to  their  afiSnities,  and  ha\r 
happy  times  together  for  an  hour  or  two,  ac 
then  every  one  goes  home  betimes,  and  b 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  cafes  are  deserted,  an 
all  is  quiet  in  the  tea-garden.    This  is 
pleasant  national  custom  which  Europear 
must  miss  sadly  when  they  come  among  u 
The  best  feature  is  that  both  men  and  womti: 
patronize  the  cafe  and  the  tea-garden.  t 

S.  R.i 

Tenth  month  22c?,  18  U. 
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UNSEEN. 
BY  CHARLES  G.  AMES. 

How  do  the  rivulets  find  their  way  ? 
How  do  the  flowerets  know  the  day, 
And  open  their  cups  to  catch  the  ray? 

I  see  the  germ  to  the  sunlight  reach, 

And  the  nestlings  know  the  old  bird's  speech  : 

I  do  not  see  who  is  there  to  teach. 

I  see  the  hare  from  danger  hide. 

And  the  stars  through  the  trackless  spaces  ride  : 

I  do  not  see  that  they  have  a  guide. 

He  is  eyes  for  all,  who  is  eyes  for  the  mole  ; 
All  motion  goes  to  the  rightful  goal, 
0  God  1  1  can  trust  for  the  human  soul. 

— Exchange. 


A  LESSON. 

.    Last  night  I  weighed,  quite  wearied  out, 
The  question  that  perplexes  still ; 
And  that  sad  spirit  we  call  doubt 
Made  the  good  nought  beside  the  ill. 

This  morning,  when  with  rested  minds 
I  try  again  the  self-same  theme, 

The  whole  is  altered,  and  I  find 

The  balance  turned,  the  good  supreme. 

A  little  sleep,  a  brief  night's  rest, 
Has  changed  the  look  of  all  that  is ! 

Sure  any  creed  I  hold  at  best 
Needs  humble  holding  after  this. 

—  Chambers'  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LITTLE  THINGS. 

Our  life  is  made  up  of  little  things 

To  which  we  give  little  thought. 
But  joined  together  as  links  of  a  chain, 

The  work  of  our  life  is  wrought. 

Butjf  each  little  link  is  good  of  its  kind, 

It  will  make  a  golden  band. 
Which  by  and  by  we  shall  bear  away, 

And  place  in  the  Father's  hand. 

Then  let  us  give  heed  to  the  little  things, 
Little  duties  and  cares  while  we  may ; 

And  let  us  not  leave  till  the  night  comes  on 
The  work  to  be  done  in  the  day. 

For  the  Lord  shall  say,  when  our  work  is  done. 
And  we  meet  on  the  heavenly  shore, 
Over  little  things  thou  hast  faithful  been, 
Be  thou  ruler  over  more." 


The  distinction  between  sensible  qualities 
d  the  substance  to  which  they  belong,  and 
tween  thought  and  the  mind  that  thinks, 
aot  the  invention  of  philosophers ;  it  is  found 
the  structure  of  all  languages,  and  there- 
's must  be  common  to  all  men  who  speak 
ih  understanding.  And  I  believe  no  man, 
iwever  skeptical  he  may  be  in  speculation, 
a  talk  on  the  common  afiairs  of  life  for  half 

(hour  without  saying  things  that  imply  his 
lief  of  the  reality  of  these  distinctions. — 
mes  Walker. 


RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  first  right  of  every  child  is  to  be  well 
born  ;  and  by  this  I  mean  that  it  has  a  right 
to  the  best  conditions,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  parents 
to  secure.  Without  this  the  child  is  defrauded 
of  his  rights  at  the  outset,  and  his  life  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  a  pitiful  protest  against 
broken  laws.  Centuries  of  preparation  fitted 
the  earth  for  man's  occupancy,  hinting  thus 
the  grandeur  of  his  destiny,  and  suggesting 
that  in  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
incarnating  of  a  soul,  prevision  should  be 
exercised,  and  all  the  best  conditions  secured 
in  aid  of  a  harmonious  and  happy  result. 
Good  health,  good  habits,  sound  mentality 
and  reverent  love  should  form  the  basis  of 
every  new  life  that  is  invoked.  The  mother 
who  gives  herself  up  to  morbid  fancies,  who 
considers  her  health  an  excuse  for  petulance 
and  non-exercise  of  self-control,  proves  her- 
self unworthy  of  the  holy  office  of  mother, 
and  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  she  reap  at 
a  later  day  the  bitter  harvest  of  her  unwise 
sowing. 

Second  in  importance  to  none,  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  happiness  and  best  good  of 
childhood  and  youth,  is  the  right  to  be 
taught  obedience.  It  is  easy  to  submit  to 
what  we  know  is  inevitable,  and  to  the  little 
child  the  requirement  of  the  parent  should 
be  law  without  appeal.  The  tender,  imma- 
ture being,  shut  in  by  the  unknown,  where 
every  relation  is  a  mystery  and  every  ad- 
vance an  experiment,  has  a  right  to  find 
itself  everywhere  sustained  and  directed  by 
the  parent.  It  should  not  be  tempted  to  re^ 
sistance  by  laws  that  are  imperfectly  en- 
forced, nor  subjected  to  the  injurious  friction 
of  discussion  by  having  a  long  list  of  rea- 
sons given  for  every  requirement.  The  habit 
of  obedience  to  the  parents  may  be  formed 
before  the  child  is  two  years  old,  and  this  is 
a  necessary  precedent  of  obedience  to  law, 
the  next  stage  of  a  true  development. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  employment  and 
the  free  use  of  its  faculties.  "  What  shall  I 
do  ?"  is  the  plaintive  wail  of  many  a  little 
one  imprisoned  in  rooms  where  every  thing 
is  too  nice  to  be  played  with,  and  among 
grown-up  people  who  cannot  endure  'noise. 
"  Sit  down  and  keep  quiet,"  is  too  often  the 
impatient  answer — an  answer  which  I  never 
hear  without  an  indignant  mental  protest.  I 
admonish  you,  father,  mother,  guardian,  into 
whose  hands  God  has  committed  the  sacred 
trust  of  a  child's  life,  be  careful  how  you  be- 
tray it !  Beware  how  you  hinder  a  soul's 
development  by  a  selfish  seeking  of  your  own 
convenience ! 

Absolute  reliance  on  the  love  of  the  pa- 
rents, faith  in  their  wisdom  that  forbids  doubt, 
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are  indispensable  conditions  of  a  healthy  and 
happy  development.  They  constitute  a  fer- 
tile, soil  and  genial  atmosphere  in  which  all 
beautiful  human  affections  bud  and  blossom. 
"  Father  does  what  is  right,"  Mother  knows 
better  than  I,"  are  the  instinctive  utterances 
of  a  child  whose  life  and  education  have  been 
rightly  begun.  That  these  utterances  are  not 
oftener  heard  is  a  severe  commentary  upon 
our  methods,  a  sad  indication  how  much  the 
rights  of  children  have  been  neglected. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  ask  questions  and 
to  be  fairly  answered ;  not  to  be  snubbed  as 
if  he  were  guilty  of  an  impertinence,  nor  ig- 
nored as  though  his  desire  for  information 
were  of  no  consequence,  nor  misled  as  if  it 
did  not  signify  whether  true  or  false  impres- 
sions were  made  upon  his  mind.  He  has  a 
right  to  be  taught  everything  which  he  de- 
sires to  learn,  and  to  be  made  certain,  when 
any  asked  for  information  is  withheld,  that  it 
is  only  deferred  till  he  is  older  and  better 
prepared  to  receive  it.  Answering  a  child's 
questions  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  future 
character.  The  slight  impression  of  to-day 
may  become  a  rule  of  life  twenty  years 
hence.  A  youth  in  crossing  the  fields  drop 
ped  cherry-stones  from  his  mouth,  and  in  old 
age  retraced  his  steps  by  the  trees  laden  with 
luscious  fruit.  But  many  a  parent  whose 
heart  is  lacerated  by  a  child's  ingratitude 
might  say, 

"  The  thorns  I  bleed  withal  are  of  the  tree  I  planted.'' 

To  answer  rightly  a  child's  questions  would 
give  scope  for  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients  ; 
and  to  illustrate  needed  precept  by  example 
would  require  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
virtue. —  Victoria  Magazine. 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  reply  given  by  one  in  af- 
fliction, when  he  was  asked  how  he  bore  it  so 
well.  "  It  lightens  the  stroke,"  said  he,  to 
draw  near  to  Him  who  handles  the  rod." 


On  earth  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  suc- 
cess or  with  its  results,  but  only  being  true  to 
God  and  for  God  ;  for  it  is  sincerity  and  not 
success  which  is  the  sweet  savor  before  God. 
— Robertson. 

IS^  O  T  I  C  E  B  . 


SPRING  GARDEN  INSTITUTE  LECTURES, 

Such  Friends  as  have  been  in  the  practice  for 
several  years  past  of  attending  the  Lectures  given 
at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden 
Streets,  will  probably  be  gratified  to  learn  they  are 
about  to  re-commence  for  the  season.  The  open- 
ing will  be  given  on  Third-day  evening,  the  29th 
instant,  by  Anthony  M.  Kimber. 

Subject:  "William  Penn." 

Tickets  can  be  procured  gratuitously  of  any  of  the 
managers,  or  at  Friends'  Book-store,  No.  706  Arch 


Street,  or  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  606  North  Seventh,  or  32S 
Walnut. 


WESTERN  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Kennett  Squar 
Meeting-house  on  Seventh- day,  First  month  2d 
1875,  at  10  A.  M. 

That  the  recess  at  noon  be  as  short  as  possible 
Friends  will  bring  eatables  with  them.  It  is  eX' 
pected  that  children  will  be  present,  prepared  tc 
take  part  in  some  exercises  ;  but,  while  as  many  ae 
can  come  are  desired  to  do  so,  it  is  hoped  that  all 
exercises  that  cannot  be  heard  distinctly  over  th« 
house  will  be  avoided. 

It  is  requested  that  all  the  schools  and  Bibb 
classes  in  the  Union  will  report  the  whole  attend-|ff 
ance  during  the  summer,  the  average  attendance 
the  number  of  books  in  the  libraries,  and  the  num 
ber  taken  out  during  the  season,  with  such  remarki 
or  incidental  information  as  a  season's  work  in  thi 
meetings  and  First-day  schools  may  suggest. 

Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk, 


ITEJ]ytS  . 


Ezra  Cornell  died  at  Ithica,  New  York,  on  th 
Yth  inst.    In  speaking  of  him  the  New  York  PoiMy, 
says : 

"  His  came  will  always  be  most  intimately  asso 
ciated  with  the  university  which  he  founded,  bu 
he  will  also  long  be  remembered  as  a  prominen 
citizen  and  an  old  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

"On  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  a 
act  granting  public  lands  to  the  several  States  an 
Territories  which  might  provide  colleges  for  th 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Unde 
this  act  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  of  its  Sen  b 
ators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  were  apprc 
priated  to  every  State,  and,  under  this  provision,  tb 
share  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  in  land  scri 
representing  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousan 
acres.    From  the  first,  the  State  of  New  York  d( 
termined  to  cease  the  policy  of  scattering  its  r 
sources  for  advanced  education,  and  to  concentrai  s. 
this  fund  in  a  single  institution  worthy  of  the  Con 
monwealth.    Acting  upon  this  idea,  the  Legislatui 
first  conditionally  appropriated  the  whole  amou: 
of  land  scrip  to  another  institution.    The  stipuli 
tions  of  the  contract  not  having  been  fulfilled,  i\ 
two  Houses,  in  1865,  following  the  same  policy 
concentration,  transferred  the  entire  proceeds  of  tl 
land  grant  to  the  Cornell  University  upon  its  con 
pliance  with  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  mo  {rj 
important  were  that  Ezra  Cornell  should  give  to  tl 
institution  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  th 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  education,  free 
charge  for  tuition,  of  one  student  from  each  Asseu 
bly  district  of  the  State.  At  the  first  meeting  of  tl 
trustees  thereafter,  Mr.  Cornell  fulfilled  the  requir  i, 
ments  of  the  charter.    He  then  made  the  addition 
gift  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  buil 
ings,  as  a  farm  to  be  attached  to  the  College  of  A 
riculture,  and  of  the  Jewett  Collection  in  Geoloj 
and  Palaeontology — a  collection  which  had  cost  hi 
ten  thousand  dollars;  and  he  has  given,  since  th 
time,  other  gifts  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousai  ^ 
dollars.    Besides  this,  he  has  expended  about  , 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  purchasing  the  lai 
scrip  and  locating  the  lands  for  the  Universit 
The  munificence  of  Mr.  Cornell  enabled  the  trustt 
to  create,  in  addition  to  the  Colleges  of  Agriculti 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  founded  in  accordance  w: 
the  provisions  of  the  Congressional  act,  eight  ott 
departments." 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  J    LET  HEB,  NOT  GO  ;    KEEP  HER  j    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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LETTER  AND  SPIRIT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Begfister, 
find  the  substance  of  a  discourse  delivered 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  Dean  Stanley,  in 
ighth  month  last.  The  views  advanced  by 
eminent  churchman,  in  the  main,  so 
early  accord  with  the  teachings  of  our  re- 
gions body,  that  we  give  the  article  a  place 
our  columns,  believing  it  will  interest  many 
oar  readers.  He  began  with  the  text  that 
Hows  : 

God  has  made  us  able  ministers  of  the 
ew  Testament ;  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the 
(irit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
veth  life,"  and  dwelt  on  the  contrast  be- 
7een  the  letter  and  the  spirit  forming,  as  he 
'gued  at  the  outset,  a  truth  of  almost  equal 
iportance  to  that  taught  by  the  parable  of 
lc  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  First,  de- 
ling the  apostle's  words,  the  Dean  said  that 
their  original  sense  their  letter  meant  the 
icieot  Hebrew  characters  of  the  ten  com- 
landments,  the  unchangeable  letters  of  the 
w,  which  could  not  speak,  the  commands 
hich  could  not  be  altered,  and  which  said, 
An  eye  for  an  eye,"  A  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
tiis  was  the  letter  that  killed.  And  what 
IS  the  spirit  ?  The  spirit  was  the  Divine 
>irit,  working  softly  to  waken  music  wher- 
^er  it  passed  over  the  chords  of  the  human 
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heart,  the  spirit  with  which  God  worked  in- 
visibl} ,  the  spirit  not  of  outward  forms,  but 
of  inward  freedom.  Following  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  the 
preacher  first  spoke  of  them  as  they  appear 
in  the  external  world.  We  hear  much  to-day, 
and  we  shall,  he  added,  hear  more  and  more 
of  the  importance  of  matter  in  the  external 
universe,  of  its  indestructibility  and  other 
properties,  and  I  admit  all  this ;  but  then  I 
say  that  but  for  something  in  it  all  would  be 
dead,  but  for  something  within,  which  the 
apostle  calls  "  spirit."  The  matter  by  itself, 
the  mere  flesh  and  bones,  would  be  a  burden, 
the  everlasting  mountains,  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  would  be  unintelligible  unless 
the  spirit  was  in  man  to  admire  and  under- 
stand them  ;  nay,  they  would  not  only  be 
dead,  but  they  would  have  weighed  on  man. 
What  was  said  of  our  great  astronomer  i& 
true  generally : 

"Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  '  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light  I" 

In  ancient  times,  when  astronomy  and 
knowledge  of  all  sorts  was  slight,  not  only 
had  the  lakes,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
no  attraction  for  men,  but  they  were  even  re- 
pulsive until  the  spirits  of  poets  like  Gray 
and  Wordsworth  breathed  into  them  beauty 
and  grace.  The  letter  of  nature  indeed 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  of  poetry, 
of  religion,  animates  and  transfigures.  But 
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let  us  look  not  only  at  nature,  but  at  human 
life.  If  we  take  a  hard,  prosaic  view  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  our 
neighbors,  then,  indeed,  is  it  true  that  the 
letter  killeth — it  kills  the  warm  affections,  it 
kills  the  generous  actions,  it  kills  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  persons  ;  but  if  we  take  a  large 
and  sympathetic  view  of  the  characters  and 
intentions  of  those  around  us,  immediately 
all  is  life.  It  is  as  when  in  a  photograph  we 
have  the  exact  picture,  'the  face  without  the 
countenance,  without  expression — the  letter 
without  the  spirit.  Or,  again,  if  we  read  a 
book  without  knowing  the  author,  and  then 
read  it  again  when  we  know  the  author, 
what  a  contrast  is  there.  The  whole  book 
becomes  full  of  the  living  person  ;  we  hear 
his  voice,  and  see  his  face,  and  feel  his  spirit. 
Oh,  how  many  of  our  harsh  judgments,  our 
misapprehensions,  would  be  removed  if  we 
could  thus  see  that  it  is  the  dry  fact,  the 
mere  bone  and  skeleton  of  life  that  kills  !  it 
is  the  life,  and  the  spirit,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  make  alive.  Again,  in  the  business  of 
life  how  often  men  think  only  of  general 
rules,  and  not  of  the  spirit  which  governs  all 
rules.  As  long  as  the  child  is  taught  his 
letters  mechanically,  and  without  an  intel- 
ligent interest,  the  letter  kills  ;  but  directly 
his  interest  is  enlisted  the  dead  flesh  is 
lighted  up.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune 
to  take  life,  as  the  French  say,  at  the  foot 
of  the  letter  " — it  crushes  and  kills.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  look  at  life  on  all  its 
sides,  and  try  to  determine  the  purpose 
breathed  into  it  from  its  heavenly  Source, 
then  we  see  that  death  becomes  life,  weak- 
ness is  transformed  into  strength,  and  out  of 
darkness  comes  forth  light.  Or,  if  we  look 
at  the  great  examples  of  ancient  times,  we 
are  not  able  to  imitate  them  in  all,  but  in  the 
wise  scope  of  their  actions— not  in  what  they 
actually  did,  but  in  what  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  with  us  now — in  the 
spirit,  not  in  the  letter.  The  letter,  indeed, 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  is  vast,  comprehensive, 
elevating,  and  lifts  us  above  the  cares  and 
vexations  of  life,  and  makes  us  one  with  the 
great  and  good  of  the  past. 

Further,  the  Dean  applied  the  words  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  national  government,  which,  he 
said,  must  occasionally  give  way,  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  justice  would  become  the  extremity 
of  injustice.  There  are  times  when  the  letter 
of  the  law  must  be  broken,  when  the  free 
spirit  must  have  play,  when  we  see  that  it  is 
true  indeed  that  the  law  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  law.  Turning  to  reli- 
gious institutions,  the  preacher  instanced  the 
laws,  the  rules,  the  rubrics  of  public  worship. 
Some  laws,  he  said,  there  must  be  in  all 
churches,  even  in  those  which  have  no  fixed 


form  of  government  ;  but  how  impracticable  | 
how  absurd,  it  would  be  if  all  these  lawi 
were  administered  without  an  elasticity  U 
meet  the  ever  changing  circumstances  of  life 
Then,  indeed,  the  letter  would  kill  the  peace 
and  life  of  the  strongest  church.  . 

Look  at  the  Old  Testament,  how  unedify 
ing,  how  misleading  is  the  letter  of  many  ol 
the  precepts  jin  the  Levitical  law,  of  manj 
of  the  accounts  of  battles  and  slaughters 
in  Joshua  and  the  two  books  of  Judges 
and  the  two  books  of  Kings!  Yet  at  th( 
bottom  of  all  is  a  lesson  of  faith  and  wisdon 
full  of  meaning,  though  hard  to  find  out.  Or^ 
again,  if  we  take  the  Bible  letter  by  lette] 
and  word  by  word,  as  if  all  its  parts  were  oi 
equal  importance,  we  shall  find  many  thingi 
which  may  try  the  faith  of  weak  brethren 
But  if  instead  of  this  we  do  not  trouble  our 
selves  with  the  literal  prosaic  exactness  o: 
the  Bible  words,  then  we  shall  find  the  spirii 
breathed  into  them.  Each  passage  must  no_ 
be  taken  by  itself,  but  we  must  judge  all  by'^; 
the  spirit  which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  th(  ^: 
Scripture.  It  is  as  a  whole  that  the  pre-emi 
nent  excellence  of  the  Bible  is  seen  and  felt 
because  then  it  vindicates  itself,  and  we  need 
have  no  fears  respecting  it.  Half,  and  more 
than  half,  the  attacks  on  the  Bible  are  attackf^' 
on  its  letter.  Every  defence  of  the  Bible  is 
and  must  be,  a  defence  of  its  spirit.  Th( 
letter  of  the  Bible  has  changed  in  its  passage  ^\ 
through  the  hands  of  men  and  from  one  Ian 
guage  to  another;  but  the  spirit  withir 
makes  itself  felt  above  all  forms,  above  thi 
varied  readings  with  which  it  has  been  en 
tangled,  above  the  hundred  translations  ii 
which  it  is  read.  The  letter  is  important  af 
the  vehicle  of  the  spirit,  for  the  Bible  con 
tains  within  it  a  solid,  immutable  well,  ii 
which  the  water  of  life  has  been  drawn  u^ 
from  age  to  age,  and  kept  clear  ai  d  undei  l[- 
filed.  But  still  as  the  actions  and  words  o 
a  man  are  not  the  man  himself,  so  also  tht 
words  and  actions  and  letters  of  the  Bible  ar( 
not  the  mind  and  spirit  of  God.  The  spiri 
of  the  Bible  is  that  which  animates  the  whole, 
not  any  one  phrase ;  it  is  not  the  seen,  bui 
the  unseen  ;  it  is  not  the  temporal,  but  the  ^ 
eternal.  Here,  then,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  were  the  same 
but  here  again  it  is  true  that  the  letter  killethif,^*^ 
the  spirit  giveth  life. 

Having  noticed  the  words  of  Christ  to  thf 
woman  of  Samaria,  His  declaration  that  He 
gave  His  flesh  to  His  disciples  to  eat,  anc 
His  command  that  when  His  disciples  were 
smitten  on  one  cheek  they  should  turn  the 
other  also,  as  instances  in  which  the  literalj 
interpretation  could  not  be  adhered  to,  th« 
Dean  said  that  if  it  were  insisted  on  then  th« 
letter  would  kill,  neutralize,  formalize  anc 
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le  spirit.  He  further  proceeded  to 
ilj  the  same  line  of  thought  in  regard  to 
rist's  life  and  example,  which,  he  said, 
:st  not  be  copied  as  a  child  copies  its  text, 
)ke  by  stroke.  We  must  not  wash  the  feet 
the  disciples  as  He  did,  or  else  we  might 

I  be  unlike  Him;  but  if  we  try  to 
sathe  the  atmosphere  of  thought  which  He 
lathed,  and  not  to  do  every  single  act 
ich  He  did,  if  we  try  to  do  all  in  His  spirit, 
n,  though  we  may  be  rich  while  He  was 
)r,  though  we  may  never  be  called  on  to 
ch  while  He  was  always  teaching,  yet  we 

II  be  like  Him.  One  great  reason  why 
was  taken  from  us  was,  that  we  should 
cling  to  His  footsteps,  but  follow  in  His 

•it. —  Ckristian  Register. 


From  the  Bucks  County  Gazette  (by  request). 
ANTHONY  BURTON. 

?he  sudden  death  of  Anthony  Burton  has 
asioned  a  deep  consciousness  of  loss  through- 

the  community,  such  as  always  attends 

departure  of  a  worthy  and  useful  man. 
the  sphere  of  his  activities  he  filled  a  large 

important  space.  Not  only  in  the  social 
lain,  where  his  hospitality  was  conspicu- 
,  nor  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
which  he  wa^  a  devoted  and  prominent 
nber,  will  his  absence  be  sincerely  felt, 

also  in  the  business  walks  of  life,  where 
stability  of  character,  unblemished  reputa- 
,  and  thorough  integrity  have  long  been 
'  recognized. 

[e  was  President  of  the  Farmers'  National 
ik  of  Bucks  County  twenty-four  years, 
jeeding  the  venerable  John  Paxson,  who 
I  in  the  autumn  of  1850.  He  was  also 
sident  of  the  Delaware  River  Steamboat 
ipany,  and  filled  other  stations  that  com- 
ided  his  usefulness.  In  these  several 
icities  his  personal  worth  was  felt  and 
reciated,  and  he  enjoyed  in  a  rare  degree 
regard  and  confidence  of  the  communitv. 
h  him  the  sense  of  right  was  a  governing 
ciple,  steadfast  and  perennial,  grounded 
is  nature  as  the  central  pivot  of  his  creed 
fe.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
such  men  are  put  forward  into  places  of 
t  and  responsibility,  not  only  because  it 
Ives  a  recognition  of  solid  character  as  a 
rity  for  the  success  of  an  undertaking, 
likewise  because  it  points  to  that  sensi- 
less  in  the  public  mind  concerning  pro- 
honor  and  excellence,  which  demands 
the  best  man  shall  be  foremost. 

[nthony  Burton  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
7  him.  He  was  helpful  and  kind,  as 
y  a  tongue  can  testify.  He  lived  in  an 
♦sphere  of  good  will.  Efforts  made  in 
If  of  reform,  for  the  welfare  of  society 


)  or  the  goad  of  mankind,  received  his  quist 

)  aid.     He  possessed  those  amiable  virtues 

,  which  are  the  most  in  request  for  daily  use, 

,  which  wear  the  best  and  last  the  longest.  It 

i  is  much  to  say  of  a  man's  life  that  it  is  "  cen- 

;  tred  in  the  sphere  of  common  duties."  In 

»  morals  he  knew  no  path  but  the  path  of  recti- 

i  tude. 

;  He  was  a  man  of  industry,  provident  and 

,  frugal,  yet  generous.  ...  He  was  blessed 

I  with  a  serene  disposition,  and  if  he  erred  it 
was  on  the  side  of  charity  and  in  the  spirit  of 

1  conciliation.    Many  win  a  wider  fame ;  but 
few  leave  a  worthier  record.        J.  K.  W. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends*  Intelligencer  : 

I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  a  criticism  over 
the  signature  of  E.  M.,  on  my  essay  on  the 
doctrine  of  Eternal  punishment  and  I  wish 
to  say  in  explanation  of  the  words  he  has 
italicized,  that  they  were  used  as  an  introduc- 
tion (though  perhaps  not  as  appropriately  or 
fitly,  as  a  different  phraseology  might  have 
been,  particularly  if  to  be  taken  without  the 
context)  to  set  forth  the  error  of  the  view  that 
future  punishment  or  suffering,  when  inevi- 
tably following  as  a  necessary  result  the  abuse 
of  the  priceless  boon  of  free  agency,  necessarily 
implies  vindictiveness  or  a  desire  to  punish  on 
the  part  of  our  Creator,  and  I  think  my  dear 
friend  E.  M.,  if  he  again  carefully  reads  the 
whole  of  the  essay,  will  not  fail  to  understand 
my  meaning,  and  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me, 
and  justify  me  in  my  concern  to  warn  my 
fellow  men  against  imbibing  the  dangerous 
and  sin-pleasing  doctrine  that  those  who  die 
hardened  sinners  may  confidently  depend  on 
a  state  of  probation  beyond  the  grave,  and  a 
final  restoration  to  Divine  favor. 

A.  J.  P. 

Glarkshoro\  N.  J.,  12tb  mo.  18th,  1874. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
INTELLIGENCE  AND  VIRTUE. 

Not  only  in  the  discussions  of  philosophers, 
but  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  persons, 
has  the  question  at  times  arisen,  whether  in- 
telligence was  based  upon  virtue,  or  virtue 
upon  intelligence ;  whether  the  mind's  clear 
insight  into  truth  and  duty  will  infuse  them 
into  the  heart  and  life,  or  whether  the  sin- 
cere love  of  goodness  and  its  habitual  prac- 
tice will  ensure  true  opinions  and  just  judg- 
ments. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
all  sin  is  only  folly — only  a  mistaken  means 
of  following  the  same  end  that  righteousness 
pursues — that  is,  happiness  ;  and,  that  if  we 
could  but  convince  men  of  their  mistakes 
and  show  them  the  direct  road  to  what  they 
seek,  we  should  at  once  establish  a  pure 
morality.    According  to  this  system,  charac- 
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ter  should  always  conform  to  intellect.  The 
man  with  the  clearest  head,  the  strongest 
reasoning  powers,  the  best  faculty  of  discrim- 
ination and  judgment,  and  the  highest  cul- 
ture, would  always  possess  the  purest  im- 
pulses and  exhibit  the  most  upright  life, 
while  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the  commu- 
nity would  ever  be  its  greatest  villain.  To 
convince  the  understanding  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  reforming  the  life,  and  the  only  foes 
for  man  to  resist  would  be  ignorance  and 
error. 

Facts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  confirm  this 
theory.  Virtue  does  not  always  follow  knowl- 
edge, nor  vice  always  attend  upon  ignorance. 
Some  who  lead  a  sincere  and  pure  life  are  yet 
the  victims  of  gross  errors,  while  some  with 
intelligent  and  highly  cultured  minds  sink 
into  degrading  vice  or  crimes.  It  is  patent 
to  all  that  the  mind  and  the  heart  do  not 
always  travel  the  same  road  or  arrive  at  the 
same  goal.  Whoever  has  tried  to  reform  the 
evil  habits  of  men  by  simple  appeals  to  their 
reason  has  felt  that  there  is  something  which 
baffles  their  eflforts.  They  may  show  the 
miser  clearly  the  folly  of  avarice,  without 
making  him  generous ;  they  may  convince 
the  sensualist  of  the  imbecility  of  his  course, 
without  making  him  temperate.  Indeed,  the 
tyranny  of  evil  passions  far  oftener  blinds 
and  perverts  the  reason  and  warps  the  judg- 
ment into  an  attempted  defence  of  its  prac- 
tices than  yields  to  the  conclusions  of  calm 
and  deliberate  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  extreme  is 
no  less  erroneous.  If  virtue  does  not  always 
spring  from  intelligence,  neither  is  intelli- 
gence always  the  fruit  of  virtue.  If  knowl- 
edge cannot  of  itself  produce  excellence  of 
life,  neither  can  righteousness  alone  produce 
knowledge.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  supp  se 
that  to  control  the  desires  and  to  reform  the 
habits  will  alone  give  sufficient  mental  vigor 
and  intelligence, — that  if  we  only  do  right,  it 
is  no  matter  what  we  think  or  how  we  reason. 
If,  as  we  have  sefn,  to  know,  does  not  always 
imply  to  do,  neither  does  doing  alws.ys  in- 
clude knowing.  The  truth  would  seem  to 
embrace  both  these  theories  in  their  essence, 
but  neither  in  their  extremes,  and  certainly 
neither  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Intel- 
ligence and  virtue  are  not  distinctively  cause 
and  effect.  The  former  is  not  built  upon  the 
latter,  nor  is  the  latter  the  simple  outcome  of 
the  former.  Still  they  are  dependent  each 
upon  the  other,  if  not  for  their  existence,  yet 
for  their  perfection.  They  are  twin  sisters, 
who  droop  when  separated.  The  mind  needs 
the  heart  to  inspire  it,  the  heart  needs  the 
mind  to  enlighten  it,  and  the  life  will  be  the 
spoken  language  of  both.  Wisdom  can  only 
be  truly  wise  as  it  seeks  the  companionship 


of  virtue,  and  virtue  can  only  be  truly  exce: 
lent  as  it  assimilates  with  wisdom. 

There  is  a  common  feeling  that  if  we  d 
as  well  as  we  know,  no  more  can  be  expectet  '"'^ 
of  us.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  thi 
is  true,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  point  which  fe^ 
if  any,  of  us  attain.  At  the  same  time,  ther 
is  a  duty  of  knowing,  which  is  too  little  ea 
phasized  among  us.  How  often  do  we  plea 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  all  sorts  of  short-con 
ings,  "I  did  not  know''  Possibly  so,  bi 
might  I  not  have  known  ?  Have  I  improve 
my  opportunities  for  knowing?  Have  I  e3 
erted  my  mind  to  discover?  Have  I  earnestl 
sought  for  light  while  groping  in  darkness 
If  not,  how  can  I  justly  exonerate  mysell 
In  this  land  of  opportunities,  ignorance  in  a 
its  forms  may  generally  be  called  a  crim 
and  it  certainly  is  one  which  nature  visi 
with  heavy  penalties. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  harmo) 
ious  than  the  concurrent  operation  of  inte 
ligence  and  virtue.  They  blend  into  eac 
other  so  perfectly  that,  where  they  are  bot 
active,  the  development  of  each  tends 
the  advancement  of  both.  He  who  is  evi 
faithful  to  the  call  of  duty  cannot  remai 
long  unenlightened,  and  each  fresh  investig 
tion  into  truth  will  involve  new  calls  of  dut 
to  which  he  will  gladly  respond.  But  the  i: 
telligence  that  despises  virtue  will  soon  1 
obscured,  and  the  virtue  that  is  content  wit' 
out  intelligence  will  soon  lose  its  identity. 


FKAN9OIS  p.  G.  GUIZOT. 

Since  the  name  of  this  distinguished  mi 
was  stricken  from  the  roll  of  living  statesm 
and  authors,  the  prominent  place  he  filled 
the  history  of  the  century,  has  been  the  suj 
ject  of  comment  wherever  his  public  servic 
are  known  and  acknowledged. 

He  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  coi 
parative  retirement  at  his  quiet  cnuntry  hom  J 
Val  Richer,  to  which  he  retired  when  t 
Revolution  of  1848  closed  his  political  caret 
and  where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  , 
eighty-seven  years. 

His  family  had  been  Huguenots  for 
erations.  His  father  was  an  advocate 
Nismes,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  be  frowned  up<, 
by  authority  prior  to  the  Reign  of  Terrc 
during  which  he  perished  on  the  scaffol 
when  his  son  was  only  six  years  old ;  th 
over  young  Frangois'  childhood  was  cast  t 
shadow  of  the  guillotine. 

From  a  London  paper  we  add  the  folio 
ing  :— Eds.  , 

"  Ere  he  was  twelve,  in  addition  to  t 
learned  languages,  he  had  gained  a  thorou 
knowledge  of  German  ;  before  he  was  fifte« 
he  was  a  perfect  Italian  and  English  schol  ^ 
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le  First  Empire  was  in  its  first  year  of  pomp, 
ide  and  power  when  the  young  scholar, 
or  and  almost  friendless,  came  to  Paris  to 
jk  his  fortune.  He  intended  to  adopt  the 
ofession  of  his  father ;  but,  probably 
rough  lack  of  pecuniary  means,  he  was  not 
lied  to  the  Bar,  and  drifted  into  his  ap- 
inted  and  natural  avocation — that  of  letters. 

 When  only  twenty -five  years  old 

became  the  most  distinguished  Professor 
the  Sorbonne,  and  he  had  done  as  much  by 
3  age  of  thirty  as  many  vigorous  men  do  in 
ife-time.    Pamphlets,  essays,  histories,  lec- 
res,  newspaper  articles  had  flowed  from  his 
a  in  such  numbers  as  to  show  that  he  was 
narvel  of  industry.    Nt^r  did  his  literary 
il  flag  when  he  entered  the  Ministry  of  the 
terior  as  the  Principal  Sacretary.  Kot  only 
,s  he  the  chief  power  in  the  office,  but  he 
ote  as  many  State  documents  as  would  form 
lumes,  and  he  wrote  them  so  well  that  they 
,ud  boldly  out  from  the  dreary  level  of  of- 
^al  papers.    When  his  friends  left  office, 
lizot  composed  political  pamphlets,  essays 
the  history  of  France,  and  books  on  the 
volution  which  cost  Charles  I  his  life,  and 
ich  was  ended  by  the  restoration  of  his 
I.  His  studies  on  that  period  of  our  history 
estalled  the  researches  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
Forster,  and  they  do  not  lose  their  value 
jn  when  they  are  measured  by  the  fuller 
ults   of  native   investigation.     But  M. 
:izot  made  perhaps  his  highest  mark  as  a 
n  of  letters  when,  after  three  years  of  ban- 
ment  from  his  chair  at  the  Sorboune,  he 
tin  began  his  course  of  lectures  on  history, 
at  was  a  long  time  ago,  for  it  was  in  1828  ; 
i  yet  he  was  even  then  in  his  forty-first, 
ir.  Crowds  came  to  the  old  College  to  hear 
i  brilliant  Professor  who  had  already  made 
aself  famous,  and  who  was  so  much  of  a 
itical  power  as  to  have  incurred  the  special 
nity  of  a  hated  Government.    Guizot  re- 
d  the  tribute  of  admiration  by  delivering 
eral  courses  of  lectures  which  promise  to 
d  a  permanent  place  in  literature.-  They 
re  so  full  of  philosophical  thought,  and 
y  displayed  so  profound  a  knowledge  of 
subtle  links  between  the  old  world  and 
new,  that,  in  France  at  least,  they  began 
resh  epoch  of  historical  research.  During 
intervening  period  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
'  subjects  have  engaged  more  attention 
n  the   philosophy  of  history,   and  yet 
izot's  works  on  that  subject  still  merit 
86  and  anxious  study.    Perhaps  they  are 
long  the  few  books  of  this  century  that 
iterity  will  care  to  read.  .... 
'On  going  back  to  political  life,  Guizot 
i  forced  to  give  his  pen  a  rest.    The  Am- 
sador  to  England,  the  Priine  Minister  of 
mce,  the  foremost  and  most  restless  states- 


man in  Europe  could  not  find  time  to  be  a 
man  of  letters.  But  he  returned  to  his  old 
work  the  moment  that  Revolution  g:ave  him 
leisure.  In  the  quietude  of  Val  Richer  he 
continued  to  pour  out  books  of  lasting  merit 
for  five-and-twenty  years.  Histories,  essays, 
meditations  on  religion,  nioral  studies,  biogra- 
phies of  the  political  friends  whom  he  had 
lost,  were  produced  in  such  abundance  that 
they  would  have  been  an  adequate  result  for 
a  lifetime  of  labor.  His  attention  was  de- 
voted more  and  more  to  the  themes  of  relig- 
ion, and  to  those  historical  subjects  which  first 
engaged  his  pen.  A  profound  believer  in  the 
Protestant  form  of  Christianity,  he  specially 
busied  himself,  nevertheless,  with  meditations 
on  those  spiritual  truths  which  find  a  place 
in  all  systems  of  Christianity  rather  than 
with  the  themes  of  controversy.  He  wrote 
like  an  aged  Father  of  the  Church  rather 
than  a  great  Minister  when  he  touched  such 
themes  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
indeed  it  is  rather  startling  to  remember  that 
the  same  pen  wrote  the  despatches  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Spanish  marriages. 
Guizot's  last  work  was  like  some  of  his  earliest, 
for  it  was  a  history  of  France.  Addressed  to 
the  grandchildren  who  were  his  daily  com- 
panions, and  whom  he  fervently  loved,  it  is  a 
simple  story  rather  than  a  philosophic  narra- 
tive. Perhaps  the  idea  was  suggested  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  and 
it  is  so  far  like  that  historical  masterpiece  as 
10  be  full  of  anecdote,  although  it  lacks  the 
simplicity  and  the  brevity  of  Scott. 

Thus  Guizot  could  afford  to  be  judged  by 
the  light  of  his  writings  alone.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  were  batter  for  him  that  his  political 
career  could  be  forgotten,  since  it  is  marred 
by  the  cynical  way  in  which  he  sacrificed  the 
happiness  of  the  Spanish  Queen,  and  the  in- 
fatuation with  which  he  dragged  the  French 
Monarchy  to  ruin.  His  literary  career,  at 
least,  is  stainless  and  noble.  His  pen  will 
give  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  writers 
of  this  century.  He  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  the 
first  half  dozen,  because  his  thoughts  were 
not  sufficiently  original,  nor  his  emotions  of 
such  burning  heat,  nor.  his  style  of  such  artis- 
tic excellence  as  to  make  his  books  great 

fountains  of  refreshment  

"  But  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country  when  Guizot  could  not 
have  justly  claimed  a  place  in  the  Academy 
among  the  first  Forty,  and  such  praise  is  so 
high  that  even  his  ambition  could  scarcely 
have  sought  a  more  lofty  tribute.  His  was 
not,  indeed,  that  genius  which  produces  a  few 
masterpieces  to  be  the  delight  of  all  time. 
He  was  too  little  of  an  artist  to  achieve  such 
perfection.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  fore- 
most teacher  of  his  age,  and  he  has  left  some 
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books  which  will  make  the  future  think  with 
gratitude  of  the  great  man  who  now  sleeps  in 
the  simple  churchyard  of  a  Norman  village. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SLEEP, 

The  amount  of  sleep  necessary  to  maintain 
sound  health,  other  conditions  of  the  body 
being  normal,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  numerous  theories 
respecting  it  have  been  advance<jl ;  some  have 
claimed  that  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four  are 
sufficient  for  any  but  idlers  and  sluggards, 
and  in  support  of  this  view,  have  cited  cases 
of  individuals  who  have  held  prominent  po- 
sitions, and  who  enjoyed  good  health  on  four 
hours'  sleep. 

All  agree  that  sleep  is  as  necessary  to  ex- 
istence as  food,  and  it  is  safe  to  leave  every 
one  to  decide  the  amount  required  in  each 
individual  case. 

Very  young  children  should  sleep  a  large 
portion  of  the  time.  Those  attending  school 
ought  not  to  study  before  retiring.  If  the 
mother  would  see  to  it,  that  these  have  an 
early  and  light  supper,  and  are  in  their  beds 
in  good  season,  there  is  little  doubt  that  health 
and  cheerfulness  would  be  promoted,  and 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  bad  les- 
sons. The  morning  hour,  if  a  long  night  of 
undisturbed  repose  has  been  enjoyed,  is  the 
child's  best  time  to  prepare  for  class  exer- 
cises ;  the  perceptions  are  quickened,  and  the 
mind  grasps  with  refreshed  and  animated  en- 
ergy the  intricate  thought  that  baffled  the 
weary  brain  the  evening  before. 

A  contributor  to  the  New  York  Observer, 
over  the  signature  of  "Irecseus,"  gives  his 
own  experience  on  this  subject,  with  the 
thoughts  it  suggests,  which  are  so  worthy  of 
consideration  that  I  append  nearly  the  entire 
article.  L. 
The  writer  says : 

"  It  was  in  Casa  Guidi,  in  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence, that  I  was  first  led,  by  a  singular  ex- 
perience to  study  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  or 
rather  of  no  sleep. 

"  It  was  Sunday  night;  after  a  day  un- 
marked by  any  special  excitement,  I  retired,  i 
expecting  to  sleep  soundly  as  usual.  Mid- 
night came,  and  the  small  hours  grew  larger, 
and  I  was  still  wide  awake.    The  associations  i 
of  the  room  and  the  house  thronged  me.  ' 
Mrs.  Jameson  had  written  some  of  her  de-  ' 
lightful  works  on  the  very  table  near  my  bed.  '■ 
Mrs.  Browning  had  made  the  house  classic 
and  memorable  by  giving  its  name  to  her  ^ 
most  famous  poem,  for  in  this  palace  she  > 
wrote  and  died  ;  and,  over  the  door,  the  Flor- 
entines have  placed  a  tablet  to  her  memory.  ^ 
Just  across  the  way  is  the  gate  of  the  Pitti  1 


I  Palace,  and  there  are  shrined  the  loveli 
I   works  of  art.    And  so,  with  the  thoughts 
.  what  had  been  going  on  here,  and  with  oth 
thoughts  that  crossed  the  sea,  the  night 
away  and  morning  came,  but  not  a  wink 
sleep.    Monday  was  spent  as  usual,  visitii 
the  galleries  and  churches,  and  when  nig 
came,  I  retired  again,  and  arose  the 
morning  without  a  moment  of  sleep, 
now  I  hied  me  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  told 
my  simple  story,  that  I  was  quite  well, 
had  forgotten  how  to  get  asleep  !  Under 
care,  the  third  night  brought  a  little  slee 
but  it  was  six  months  before  normal  sleep 
came  my  habitual  enjoyment.    Since,  and 
that  Florence  experience,  I  have  learned 
food  and  exercise  and  physic  are  not  mc 
important  for  life  and  health  than  sleep, 
is  a  religious  duty  to  sleep,  and  to  sleep  enoug 
and  he  who  does  not,  may  be  sure  that  he 
breaking  the  sixth  commandment,  which 
quireth  all  lawful  endeavors  to  preserve 
own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  others. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  better  health-met 
for  men  who  think  much  than  this.  H 
mental  work  is  beginning  to  kill  when  it 
terferes  with  sleep,  and  he  who  plies  his  brs 
with  ever  so  much  energy  eight  or  ten  ho 
a  day,  prays  and  plays  five  or  six  and  si 
seven  or  eight,  will  never  die  of  overwoi 
Brain-work,  food,  exercise  in  the  open 
culture  of  the  soul,  social  relaxation  and  si 
— these  are  the  constituents  of  good  livii 
and  they  will  be  attended  by  health,  weal 
usefulness  and  happiness.    If  anything 
is  wanting,  it  will  be  added  thereunto. 

The  old  theory  was,  that  sleep  is  indue 
by  the  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain, 
cause  the  stupor  of  apoplexy  follows  con 
tion  of  the  brain,  it  was  held  that  sleep  ? 
somewhat  like  an  incipient  disease ;  a  v€ 
stupid  theory,  for  sleep,  so  far  from  be 
like  diseases,  is  "  the  sweet  restorer  "  of 
waste  that  brain-work  makes.  Congestior 
imminent  when  the  brain  is  pressed  ha 
with  blood,  and  it  is  doing  more  than 
duty.  But  when  the  brain  has  been  1j 
bare  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  skull  oj 
living  animal,  it  is  obvious  to  the  eye  that 
sleep  comes,  the  brain  occupies  less  spj 
than  before,  and  as  the  animal  awakes,  t 
brain  expands  and  fills  the  cavity  aga 
Sometimes,  on  rising  suddenly  in  bed  froD 
sound  sleep,  one  is  dizzy  or  light-headed,  a 
that  is  because  the  blood  has  not  had  timfji 
regain  its  circulation  in  the  upper  stoj. 
And  it  is  not  well  to  spring  up  quickly  a. 
waking ;  take  things  moderately  then,  f 
all  times.  \ 
Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  sleep,  that  ; 
waste  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  occasioi^ 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  mental  and  physi, , 
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abor  through  the  day,  may  be  repaired.  You 
annot  make  machinery  of  the  hardest  steel 
nd  of  the  most  polished  surface  that  will  not 
rear  out  or  break  down.  And  all  the  ma- 
hinery  on  earth  combined,  would  not  show 
workmanship  so  delicate,  and  finished,  and 
tted  for  such  exquisite  service  as  the  body 
nd  the  mind  of  a  man.  Even  the  muscular 
ystem  of  a  horse  or  an  ox  gives  out  when 
est  is  denied.  It  has  been  publicly  stated, 
bat  ten  bank  presidents  in  New  York  city 
^ere  killed  by  the  commercial  crash  of  1857. 
Tot  one  of  them  would  have  died  of  that 
isaster  had  he  given  ten  hours  a  day  to 
usiness  and  eight  to  sleep.  I  do  not  know 
hat  Shakspeare  meant  when  he  wrote  that 
sleep  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care ;  " 
lit  I  well  know,  by  long  experience,  that 
hen  care  has  wasted  and  unravelled  1  he  web 
P  life,  so  that  the  man  is  falling  into 
xes  and  sevens,  like  an  old  stocking  or 
pitted  sleeve,  then  kind  sleep  comes  to  his 
id,  knits  it  all  up  again,  and  makes  him  as 
3od  as  new.  The  victims  of  no  sleep  from 
ir  banks  and  stores,  go  wandering  over 
lurope  like  spirits  in  the  gospel,  seeking  rest 
id  finding  none,  because  they  hasted  to  be 
ch,  and  would  not,  and  then  could  not, 
eep. 

Prince  Albert,  that  model  prince  consort, 
orth  any  dozen  kings  of  the  common  herd, 
lye  a  written  certificate  to  the  value  of  a 
cipe  for  going  to  sleep,  of  which  a  man 
aimed  to  be  the  discoverer.  But  it  was  in 
ie  long  before  "  His  -Royal  Highness"  was 
•eamed  of,  and  is  of  no  great  value.  The 
ily  directions  worth  repeating  are  to  "  stop 
inking,"  and  in  order  to  do  that  most 
fficult  of  all  things  for  a  thinking  man  to 
),  head  work  and  hand  work  must  be  sus- 
jnded  at  an  early  hour,  the  mind  relieved 
r  such  light  employment  as  will  divert 
ought  from  the  serious  business  of  the  day, 
id  the  nervous  system  will  thus  be  calmed 
id  soothed  so  as  to  induce  that  peace  which 
retells  sleep.  The  devices  are  many  and 
irious  to  win  this  boon.  But  they  all 
Qount  to  the  same  thing — the  diversion  of 
lought  from  any  subject  that  is  calculated  to 
:cite  mental  effort.  Hunger  and  cold  are 
ifavorable  to  sleep.  It  is  not  so  unwhole- 
me  as  many  suppose,  to  go  to  bed  after  a 
»od  supper.  The  sleep  of  infancy  always 
Hows  it.  All  dumb  animals  eat  and  then 
jep.  Reason  forbids  gluttony,  and  reason 
80  forbids  going  to  bed  with  a  stomach 
aving  food.  Keep  the  body  warm  and 
'e  head  uncovered,  so  that  the  blood  may 
tempted  away  from  the  brain  and  not 
to  it. 

'  Daniel  Webster  said  he  had  a  great  talent 
'p  sleeping.    Mr.  Pierce,  when  he  was  Pre- 


dent  of  the  United  States,  said  that  distract- 
ing business  often  engaged  him  until  mid- 
night, but  when  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow 
he  went  instantly  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake 
until  roused  by  the  servant  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  John  Quincy  Adams  never  went 
to  sleep  at  night  without  first  repeating  the 
child's  prayer — "Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,"  &c.  And  no  rational  being  ought  to 
close  his  eyes  in  sleep  without  it,  or  someth- 
ing like  it.  A  good  digestion,  peace  of  con- 
science and  a  cheerful  mind,  make  a  better 
night-cap  than  pills  or  toddy. 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 


It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  hear  Gospel 
truths  elucidated  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the 
understanding  also.  I  believe  in  a  sanctified 
effort  of  the  will,  bringing  into  exercise  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  spiritual  gifts,  all  our  crowns 
being  laid  at  the  Master's  feet  for  His  use, 
without  willing  anything  ourselves.  I  never 
more  feebly  felt  the  emptiness  of  worldly 
gratifications  than  I  do  now — new  house  and 
all.  These  things  are  great  conveniences,  and 
we  should  be  thankful  for  them.  This  is 
about  all  I  can  say  in  their  praise. 

There  is  something  very  congenial  to  my 
best  feelings  in  keeping  old  friendships  alive, 
by  now  and  then  sending  a  line  or  two  to  the 
absent,  or  any  other  little  thing  by  way  of 
remembrance,  so  that  we  may  know  we  are 
not  forgotten.  And  when  it  is  well  with  us, 
and  we  come  before  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  His  sceptre  of  love  is  extended,  how 
good  it  is  t3  remember  one  another  with  de- 
sires for  mutual  preservation.  My  abiding  is 
often  in  solitary  places,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, but  my  thoughts  visit  my  distant 
friends,  and  I  feel  that  I  love  them,  and  in 
this  there  is  great  comfort ;  but  dearer  by  far 
is  communion  with  our  loving  Father,  who 
condescends  to  visit  all  His  children  with  the 
influences  of  His  restraining,  and  chastening, 
and  sustaining  presence.  He  knows  our  se- 
cret motives  and  judges  us  by  the  integrity  of 
the  heart;  so  that,  however  poor  we  may 
sometimes  feel,  if  the  heart  is  right  toward 
Him,  we  need  not  faint  by  the  way,  but  re- 
member the  blessed  assurance,  "  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  who  are  His." 


Amid  all  my  physical  sufferings  there  are 
seasons  when  faith  is  renewed,  and  the  Good 
Hand  is  felt  to  raise  me  above  all,  even  to  my 
own  humbling  admiration.  I  am  sensible  of 
many  favors.  —Our  children  are  affectionate 
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and  cheerful ;  we  continued  to  be  remembered 
by  kind  and  loving  friends  ;  are  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  at  times  we  are  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  heavenly  good.  This  is  the  crown  of  all 
— a  sustaining  influence,  without  which  all 
else  is  as  nothing. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  a  prolonged  sickness,  is  its  tendency  to 
make  us  too  much  absorbed  in  self  and  not 
enough  interested  in  and  for  others.  I  try  to 
keep  a  watch  at  this  door,  but  I  will  come  in, 
and  be  of  too  much  account. 

I  feel  the  loss  of  not  mingling  more  with 
minds  that  have  attained  a  higher  condition 
— a  more  perfect  resignation  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  right,  and 
who  live  in  a  fuller  obedience  to  His  will — 
His  law  revealed  within.  I  fear  sometimes 
that;  I  shall  have  but  little  to  offer  when  called 
to  the  final  settlement,  not  even  as  much  as 
was  received.  I  fear  I  cannot  say,  Here  are 
thy  2  or  thy  5  ;  they  have  gained  other  2  or  5. 

FmENDS^"  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  2,  1875. 

The  New  Year.— Standing  at  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  year,  with  all  its  possibilities 
in  the  future^  we  do  well  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  the  one  that  has  just  closed,  that  v,'e  may 
individually  understand  its  relation  to  that 
upon  which  we  now  enter.  Though  marking 
a  new  era  in  our  lives,  it  takes  shape  and 
color  from  that  which  preceded  it,  and  bears 
the  impress  of  its  retreating  footsteps. 

Few  of  us  can  look  back  with  entire  satis- 
faction, but  if  it  has  been  our  chief  concern 
to  grow  in  best  things,  we  need  not  feel  dis- 
couraged. If  we  have  endeavored  to  be  "  wit- 
nesses" for  the  truth,  not  in  the  narrow  sense 
that  sets  bounds  to  thought,  and  shuns  inves- 
tigation, accepting  what  is  offered  and  calling 
it  truth,  without  inquiry  ;  if  we  have  been 
earnest  in  proving  all  things,  that  we  may 
not  be  found  holding  fast  to  that  which  has 
no  foundation,  then  we  may  look  forward 
with  hopeful  anticipations  to  the  unfoldings 
that  are  to  come. 

The  freedom  that  the  truth  gives  is  worthy 
of  being  sought  after,  as  a  man  searches  for 
hidden  treasure  and  its  reward  is  more  en- 
during ;  for  while  one  who  has  expended  no 
toil  in  bringing  forth  the  riches  of  the  mine, 
may  by  fraud  and  violence  usurp  the  right  of 


possession,  it  is  not  possible  to  dispossess  of 
the  smallest  grain  of  truth  the  man  that  has 
once  made  it  his  own. 

The  vital  question  with  us  at  this  time  of 
reckoning  is  not  the  balance  that  stands  to 
our  credit  on  the  ledger,  but  how  stands  the^^ 
account  in  those  hidden  springs  of  action  that 
flow  out  from  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  an(j 
water  and  refresh  its  desert  places.    It  is  just  id 
where  no  human  eye  may  penetrate  that  this 
examioation  must  begin,  and  it  is  divinely  ip 
ordered  that  "  secret  things  belong  to  God," 
for  He  only  is  an  impartial  Judge :  the  bal- 
ances are  in  His  hands,  and  to  each  shall  befi 
meted  out  his  exact  dues,  independent  of  al 
misunderstandings  of  the  motives  of  one  an-Ajti 
other. 

If  we  are  conscious  of  integrity  in  mindjc^ 
and  heart,  there  is  no  need  of  fear. 

Growth  is  from  within  ;  the  germ  must  be 
animated  by  a  living  principle,  or  there  is  no 
outward  development.  The  surroundings  may 
be  most  favorable,  yet  if  it  lack  the  power  oi 
assimilation  and  the  perception  of  its  needs,' 
all  these  only  hasten  the  process  of  decay.  It 
is  this  lesson  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey, 
when  He  said,  "  Not  that  which  entereth  into 
the  man  defileth  and  it  is  for  our  KighesljT: 
good  that  this  should  be  the  condition  of  acl^' 
vaocement.  With  the  standard  set  up  in 
each  soul,  to  which  the  best  within  us  xm 
sponds,  we  are  fortified  by  the  purity,  can^  it 
dor  and  discrimination  it  imparts,  to  protecl 
ourselves  from  what  is  hurtful,  and  to  grasj 
and  assimilate  whatever  tends  to  the  health  an^df{^ 
vigor  of  the  inner  life.  This  is  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  many  witnesses.  Thi 
man  or  woman  "  blest  beyond  compare,"  ii 
not  dependent  upon  outward  circumstances 
for  the  peace  enjoyed.  It  comes  from  the  har- 
monv  that  exists  between  the  Divine  life  and 
the  germinal  development  of  Jhought  and  al 
fection.  There  must  be  this  unity,  and  irlj-. 
proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to  establish  %( ^..^ 
closer  union  with  the  Divine  life  or  Guidei 
will  the  growth  be  maintained. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  fall  back  upon  the 
plea,  that  we  cannot  help  ourselves ;  tha" 
some  outward  manifestation  must  be  made  ii 
our  behalf,  before  we  can  be  at  one  with  thi 
Guide.    The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  withii 
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)u,  said  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
)t  claim  to  be  "  sufficient  "  for  these  things, 
except  a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit,"  he  can- 
)t  enter — except  the  soul  lays  hold  of  and 
)propriates  the  gifts  of  this  Divine  indwell- 
g,  it  cannot  grow  into  the  stature  of  Chris- 
m  perfection. 

Whatever  may  be  our  creed,  or  however 
idely  we  may  differ  in  our  outward  condi- 
i)ns,  we  can  all  agree  in  this,  that  if  we  would 
perience  this  growth  in  all  pure  and  holy 
ings,  we  must  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
ith  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
d  our  outward  lives  must  be  the  mirror 
at  reflects  the  inward  working.  To  be 
lyed  on  God,  what  a  defence!  To  be  at 
ace  with  God,  what  a  sufficiency !  To  be 
e  with  Him,  what  a  priceless  privilege — so 
ecious  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
ly  not  purchase  it :  so  cheap,  that  the  poor- 
i  beggar  may  be  its  recipient  ! 
What  have  we  been  doing  in  the  year  that 
3  just  measured  its  last  hours  to  foster  this 
r'me  growth  ?  Have  we  been  seeking  by 
ue  other  channel  to  come  into  nearness 
;h  the  Father  of  Spirits  ?    Now  is  the  time 

examination.  Let  us  be  candid  with  our- 
ves.  Let  us  open  the  secret  chamber  of 
\  heart  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  re- 
mbering  that  He  who  sits  as  the  refiner 
i  purifier  will  gather  unto  Himself  the 
:e  gold.    Will  we  fear  to  have  that  which 

have  treasured  pass  into  His  crucible  ? 
3  we  williug  that  He  shall  winnow  the 
eat  that  we  have  garnered  ?    These  are 

questions  that  meet  us  at  the  threshold  of 
3  new  year.  The  answer  will  be  recorded 
)ur  lives,  and  is  in  our  own  keeping.  Let 

be  faithful,  remembering  this  promise 
ich  stands  among  the  eternal  verities  "I 

I  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 


jECTures  — Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  LL.D., 
poses  to  give  a  course  of  Parlor  lectures 
116  North  Eleventh  Street,  on  the  Eng- 
.  Language  and  Literature,  beginning  with 
thirteenth  century.  Particular  attention 
L  be  given  to  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
/.  The  Lectures  will  be  twelve  in  num- 
commencing  on  Third  day,  First  month 
,  1875,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  are  given  weekly. 


The  Dr.  is  so  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
the  information  to  be  gained  by  attending 
this  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  the 
young.  Tickets  for  the  whole,  S5  ;  single 
tickets  fifty  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  door. 


MARRIED. 

McDOWBLL— STONE  —Ninth  month  24th,  1874, 
at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  Sandy  Spring, 
Md.,  with  the  approbation  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  of  New  York,  and 
Annie  L.,  daughter  of  James  H.  Stone. 


DIED. 

HORTON.— On  the  10th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874, 
at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Thomas  Horton,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  Joseph  Horton,  in  the  23d  year  of 
his  age.  His  pure  and  dignified  life,  and  the  seren- 
ity with  which  he  contemplated  the  final  change, 
are  lessons  of  deep  instruction  to  all  who  knew, 
or  were  present  with  him. 

PALMER.— At  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Eleventh  month  20th,  1874,  of  consumption,  George 
Palmer,  aged  37  years  ;  a  member  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

RAKESTRAW.— At  his  residence  in  Colerain 
Township,  Lancaster  Co.,  on  the  9th  of  Twelfch 
month,  1874,  Abraham  Rakestraw,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age;  a  member  of  Pennsgrove  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. He  was  a  man  extensively  known  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  much  respected.  His  funeral 
was  largely  attended.  His  remains  were  tak-n  into 
the  Meeting-house  at  Homeville,  where  a  short 
prayer  was  uttered,  and  some  brief  remarks  were 
made.    Much  solemnity  prevailed. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  AND  AROUND  VIENNA   AND  ONWARD  TO 
PESTH. 
No.  29. 
CContinued  from  page  702.) 

One  of  our  pleasantest  Au&trian  days  was 
the  one  spent  tranqniliy  and  restfnlly  on  the 
hill  of  Kahlenbiirg,  on  the  left  baak  of  the 
Danube,  a  little  distance  north  of  Vienna. 
A  kind  friend,  a  German  lady,  for  some  time 
resident  in  Philadelphia,  has  invited  us  to 
take  advantage  of  the  last  trip  of  the  steamer 
which  during  the  summer  runs  to  the  pleas- 
ant places  on  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  make  a  little  pic-nic  excursion  to 
the  Kallenburg,  where  she  has  her  summer 
home.  And  so  we  embark  at  the  very  door 
of  our  hotel,  and  enjoy  a  morning  ride  out  of 
the  canal,  and  a  little  distance  up  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  a  car  stands  ready  to  receive  us, 
and  we  are  drawn  up  a  very  steep  railway 
by  wire  cables,  as  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  then 
find  ourselves  on  the  wooded  heights,  1,380 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    A  little  walk 
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of  ten  minutes,  through  a  fine  grove,  and  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  village  of  most  substan- 
tial buildings,  which  once  served  as  homes 
for  a  monastic  community.  The  convent  was 
suppressed  by  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  and 
the  monastery  building  is  now  the  property 
of  Prince  Lichtenstein.  Our  friend's  house 
was  once  a  conventual  dwelling,  and  is  situa- 
ted on  a  plateau  on  the  mountain  top,  whence 
we  could  see  far  away  over  the  pleasant 
Austrian  land.  There  is  a  misty  Indian 
summer  light  to-day,  and  we  sit  long  on  the 
lofty  shadowed  height,  and  gaze  with  eyes 
unwearied  over  the  land,  which  had  re- 
ceived us  so  kindly,  feeling  a  kind  of  new 
delight  in  the  strange  beneficence  of  Nature, 
which  provides  this  endless  variety  and 
beauty.  The  fair  and  stately  city,  the  fertile, 
cultivated  plain,  the  glittering  river,  like  a 
line  of  light,  and  the  near  and  distant  hills, 
putting  on  their  autumn  robes  of  varied  tint, 
are  spread  before  us  in  a  gracious  panorama. 

We  do  not  have  to  hurry  away,  but  may 
spend  the  whole  long  day  on  the  peaceful  and 
silent  place,  hearing  no  sound  but  the  drop- 
ping of  nuts,  the  gentle  stirring  of  the  green 
leaves  above  us,  the  quiet  rustling  of  the 
fallen  ones  at  our  feet,  and  the  kind  voices  of 
friends.  What  a  rest  is  this  from  the  toil  of 
sight-seeing,  and  from  the  roar  of  the  intri- 
cate city;  and  how  refreshing  is  this  little 
taste  of  German  hospitality  to  the  heart  of 
the  wanderer  ? 

When  the  evening  shadows  begin  to  lengthen, 
we  bid  adieu  to  this  land  of  silence,  and  our  ! 
friends  conduct  us  by  a  charming  forest-path 
to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
find  a  car,  which  descends  by  a  longer  route 
through  vineyards  and  green  fields  to  the 
river.  The  grapes  are  ripe  and  luscious,  and 
the  vintage  is  now  about  to  take  place,  but 
the  gatherers  wait  a  little,  hoping  for  a  rain, 
which  would,  they  tell  us,  tender  the  skin  of 
the  grapes,  and  make  them  yet  better.  The 
dry  weather  is  said  to  be  almost  unprece 
dented,  and  the  moon  fills  her  horns,  waxes 
and  wanes  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  elements.  We  ask  how  we  can  see  for 
ourselves  the  process  of  the  vintage  and  the 
wine-making,  and  are  told  that  the  Augus- 
tine monastry  of  Klosterneuberg,  which  we 
could  see  from  our  elevation  on  the  Kahlen- 
berg,  is  the  best  place  to  visit.  Accordingly, 
two  or  three  days  later,  we  find  our  way  to 
the  stately  old  monastry.  We  wander  up  the 
long  village  street  to  the  door  of  the  priestly 
dwelling  place,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  process  of  wine  making.  We  are  kindly 
directed  to  the  wine-press,  but  find  only  the 
dry  pomice  of  the  grapes,  as  the  first  pressing 
had  taken  place  some  days  ago.  This  is  a 
disappointment,  but  we  see  that  everything  is 
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done  by  machinery^ — quite  common-place, 
modern-looking  machinery,  and  one  is  quick 
ly  disabused  of  all  preconceived  notions,  in 
regard  to  the  treading  of  the  wine  press, 
There  was  a  general  flavor  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  everywhere  around  us,  and  sundry 
huge  casks  by  the  side  of  the  press  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  contain  the  sweet,  de- 
licious liquid  destined  to  be  transformed  into 
the  acid  wine.  Then  we  are  attracted  to  a 
building  close  at  hand,  where,  they  tell  us, 
is  a  kind  of  school  of  wine-making.  We 
enter  the  gateway, .  and  find  many  vines 
planted  in  deep  tubs  of  different  kinds  oi 
earth,  and  all  with  ripened  fruit  upon  them. 
The  fruit  was  very  various  in  size,  showing 
experimentally,  I  suppose  how  the  soil  which 
is  to  produce  the  grape  should  be  fertilized.' 
Within,  the  testing  and  proving  of  wines  is 
being  explained,  I  think,  and  visitors  are 
evidently  not  expected.  Then  we  seek  ad- 
mittance to  the  great  cellar  where  are  gar- 
nered the  vintages  of  long  generations. 

We  are  taken  through  three  deep  stories  oC 
vaulted  cellars,  and  past  miles,  as  it  seemedt^;' 
of  great  casks,  some  of  which  held  from  7000  j^^. 
to  8000  gallons,  and  were  of  great  age.  ^A^.. 
few  have  the  heads  curiously  carved  witl]i^-^,_ 
likenesses  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  and  his '  ^ 
wife  the  Margravine  Agnes,  both  reputed 
saints  and  the  founders  of  the  monastery 
When  we  have  reached  the  last  corridor  o] 
the  deepest  vault  our  guide  tells  us  that  m  ^^.[ 
are  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  Danube,  and  ^ 
takes  a  little  piece  of  candle  from  his  pocket  ■ 
lights  it,  and  leaves  it  burning  on  the  pave 
ment,  and  we  turn  to  ascend  to  the  dayligh 
again.    He  insists,  however,  that  we  mus  ■ 
taste  the  celebrated  monastery  wine,   anc  j^  " 
getting  a  ladder,  a  tumbler,  and  a  liftin|  ^* 
tube,  he  clambers  up  a  great  cask,  bearing  |  ^j'; 
very  ancient  mark  and  draws  up  fromtb^r 
bung-hole  a  great,  large  glass  of  wine,  pure  : 
sparkling,  amber-tinted,  which  he  offers.  W  ^; 
taste  it,  but,  though  it  is  accounted  excellent  ' 
we  do  not  fancy  it  much,  and  decline  t  ^ - 
drink  the  draught.  Then  our  guide,  to  proy 
its  quality,  drinks  a  full  glass  himself  evi  ^ 
dently  with  great  satisfaction.    Then  up,  anj 
up,  and  up  we  go.  till  we  reach  the  da  lie 
again,  and  the  guide  takes  us  to  a  grating  Ik 
the  pavement  whence  we  look  down  in  th  ^y^ 
far  depths  to  see  our  poor  little  candle  glean  seo; 
ing  piteously,  dispairiugly,  in  its  dungeoi;9y: 
The  cellar-master  is  dispatching  sparklin  k^t 
flasks  of  the  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  th  U: 
holy  fathers  who  are  now  dining,  and  we  ai  bi: 
directed  to  a  pavilion  at  a  little  distanc 
where  we  can  find  refreshment  and  taste  tl:  4r: 
"must"  as  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grapes  «r-. 
called.    It  is  very  good,  something  like  tl  Ji: 
apple  juice  fresh  from  the  press,  but  far  b( 
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ter—and  we  were  told  that  it  could  be  kept 
in  this  condition  for  several  months.  Was  it 
aot  probably  some  such  innocent  and  health- 
ful beverage  as  this  that  fhe  Great  Teacher 
drank  with  His  friends,  rather  than  the  in- 
toxicating fermented  wines  ? 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the"  officials, 
we  may  not  see  the  rich  library,  nor  the 
stores  of  historic  and  artistic  relics  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  the  convent.  The  ancient 
Archducal  hat  of  Austria  is  one  of  the  most 
nteresting  and  most  precious  of  all  the 
xeasures,  but  we  shall  never  see  it  now,  I 
ihink. 

The  Old  Hoffburg  (Imperial  Palace)  in 
V'ienna  has,  however,  the  costliest  and  most 
venerable  treasures  of  Austria,  and  visitors 
ire  very  kindly  admitted  to  a  sight  of  them 
m  presenting  a  passport,  or  even  a  visiting 
!ard  to  the  officer  in  charge.  The  collection 
ras  arranged  in  its  present  admirable  order 
)y  command  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  further 
nodified  by  Joseph  II.  We  pass  lightly  by 
he  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  heralds,  and 
he  richly-wrought  silver  caskets  which  con- 
ain  the  coffin  keys  of  Imperial  remains,  and 
►ass  on  to  see  the  curious  antique  watches, 
mong  which  are  the  oval  time-pieces  called 
Nuremberg  eggs;  and  to  take  note  of  the 
ich  and  beautiful  vases,  ornaments  and  arti- 
les  of  table  service  made  from  mountain 
rystal,  and  to  the  case  of  rich  jewelry,  con- 
aining  an  enormous  pearl— a  pearl  of  great 
rice,  doubtless — being  over  an  inch  long. 

But  the  most  strikipg  of  all  the  treasures 
re  in  this  large,  well-lighted  and  guarded 
ase,  which  contains  the  private  jewels  of  the 
nperial  house.  Two  magnificent  crowns, 
oarkling  all  over  with  diamonds,  with  the 
!3eptre  and  ball,  take  the  highest  place,  and 
round  them  are  arranged  a  bewildering  pro 
ision  of  diadems,  necklaces  and  crosses.  We 
•e  desired  to  note  the  great  diamond,  weigh- 
ig  138i  carats,  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
orld,  once  the  property  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
'  Burgundy,  and  brought  into  the  imperial 
easury  by  Francis  Stephen,  husband  of 
[aria  Theresa. 

"  Great  princes  have  great  playthings," 

The  splendid  insignia  of  Napoleon  I  as 
ing  of  Italy,  and  the  rich  cradle  of  his 
;tle  son,  who,  he  tondly  hoped  was  to  suc- 
led  to  all  the  glories  of  his  empire,  stand 
5ry  near  the  interesting  emblems  and  relics 
'  the  old  German  Empire — ^the  crown,  scep- 
e  and  coronation  robes,  and  the  sabre  of 
aarlemagne.  As  we  stand  meditating  and 
teaming  among  these  relics  of  the  past,  a 
Hard  reminds  us  that  the  hour  for  closing 
e  precious  collection  is  come,  and  that  we 
mt  come  again  if  we  wish  to  see  more. 

'uly  we  have  seen  enough,  though  the  vast 


display  of  coins  and  precious  minerals  is  yet 
unexplored.  But  I  should  have  been  inter- 
ested to  see  the  two  great  crystals,  one  260 
and  the  other  140  pounds  in  weight,  and  the 
meteoric  collection  which  contains  some  of 
the  most  notable  of  the  fragments  of  world 
matter  that  our  earth  has  drawn  to  her  bosom 
in  her  swift  career. 

In  the  Burg- place  outside,  is  shown  the 
ceremonial  or  knight's  hall,  and  the  large 
corridor  in  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL 
gave  every  one  who  wished  to  speak  to  him 
an  audience,  thus  striving  to  imitate  in  this 
later  age  the  example  of  the  pious  and  grac- 
ious rulers  of  the  elder  time,  who  strove  to 
administer  righteously  the  laws  of  Moses. 

And  now  we  must  seek  admission  to  the 
vaults  of  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins  where 
are  to  be  seen  the  caskets  which  contain  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  rulers  of  Austria. 
We  enter  the  corridor  of  the  church,  but  find 
no  one  to  appeal  to  for  a  permit.  We  ring 
the  bell  modestly,  and  [wait  meekly,  but  no 
one  comes ;  and  then  another  visitor  to  aid 
us  gives  the  rope  such  a  fierce  pull  that  the 
clang  of  the  great  bell  must  assuredly  make 
itself  heard.  Sure!  enough,  a  door  opens  and 
here  comes  an  angry  looking  monk  who  de- 
sires to  know  what  we  want.  He  shakes  his 
head  sternly  when  we  make  our  petition,  and 
says  it  is  very  dirty  down  there.  We  eagerly 
reply  that  we  are  willing  to  risk  it ;  but  he 
is  much  displeased  to  have  his  holy  medita- 
tions broken  in  upon,  and  scolds  as  he  un- 
locks the  door,  about  the  persistence  of  ladies^ 
and  tells  us  he  does  not  wish  to  soil  his  dress 
if  we  do  ours.  But  he  leads  the  way  to  the 
vault  and  here  we  stand  among  mortal  re- 
mains of  departed  kaisers.  The  burial  cases 
are  very  richly  wrought,  and  are  of  a  kind  of 
white  metal  that  shines  like  silver.  Far 
more  glorious  than  the  rest  is  the  one  of  the 
great  Maria  Theresa,  and  plainest  and 
simplest  of  all  is  the  unadorned  coffin  of  her 
son  and  successor,  Joseph  II.  As  we  mani- 
fested a  strong  interest  in  the  dust  of  the 
imperial  dead  our  priestly  conductor  grew 
amiable  and  even  condescended  to  speak 
English  to  us,  explaining  in  sonorous  tones 
the  relationships  between  these  buried  poten- 
tates. All  are  memorable  for  some  important 
deed  or  for  some  connection  with  important 
historic  events,  and  he  loves  to  recount  the 
the  glories  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
when  we  part  he  does  not  scorn  to  accept  the 
inevitable  "  trink  geld." 

We  are  told  that  the  hearts  of  the  emper- 
ors are  contained  in  silver  urns  in  the  Augus- 
tine Church,  and  that  the  bowels  are  placed 
in  yet  another  sanctuary ;  but  why  the  impe- 
rial dust  is  so  separated  I  could  not  learn. 
It  has  been  said  that  death  levels  all.  The 
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remains  of  these  kaisers  are  just  equal  now  | 
to  those  of  the  humblest  serfs  who  toiled, 
suffered  and  died,  while  they  sat  enthroned, 
lived  softly,  and  gave  laws  to  men.  Among 
those  of  his  maternal  ancestors  is  the  little 
coffin  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I  and  Maria  Louisa  It  is  said  he 
was  an  amiable  and  promising  youth,  much 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  very 
xlear  to  his  grandfather,  the  emperor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  regret  to  me  that  we 
did  not  find  time  during  our  stay  in  Vienna 
to  visit  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  at 
Schiinbrunn.  Maria  Theresa  built  the  pres- 
ent structure,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dwelling  place  for  all  her  successors, 
and  here  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  lived  after 
the  dethronement  of  his  father. 

A  more  ancient  seat  of  the  Austrian 
princes  is  the  Castle  of  Luxenburg,  having 
been  in  their  possession  since  the  fourteeath 
century.  We  take  a  railway  ride  to  this 
beautiful  place  on  a  perfect,  sunshiny  day, 
and  spend  several  hours  in  leisurely  saunter- 
ing' through  the  large  park  of  500  acres, 
where  the  emperors  have  delighted  to  linger. 
Various  guides,  who  seemed  to  possess  great 
physical  activity,  we  sadly  reject,  fearing 
they  will  not  appreciate  that  some  travellers 
waut  to  see  the  world  very  leisurely,  and  will 
be  satisfied  without  hunting  but  every  nook 
an  the  pleasure  grounds  of  departed  princes. 
But  here  comes  a  little  old  man,  hunchbacked 
and  rather  feeble,  and  him  we  engage  to  con- 
duct us  through  the  grounds  and  to  the 
choice  places. 

The  castle  itself  is  quite  a  modest  country- 
seat  for  royal  dwellers,  and  we  pass  by  it 
without  seeking  admission,  desiring  rather  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  ''Franzeosburg,"  a  mod- 
ern imitation  of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  situated 
on  an  island  in  a  large  pond  on  the  grounds. 
We  have  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  along  shaded  avenues  among  the  an- 
cient trees,  when  we  arrive  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  aod  fiad  a  boat  which  promptly 
conveys  us  to  the  isle.  The  place  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful — pure,  still  waters  reflect- 
ing stately  trees  and  picturesque  pavilions 
" — and  a  little  smoky  haze  dimming  and 
spiritualizing  all,  as  we  enter  what  we 
would  suppose  was  a  perfectly  well  preserved 
castle  of  the  middle  ages.  But  this  ancient 
looking  Franzensburg  is  only  a  clever  imi- 
tation of  how  antiquity  built  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  and  furnished  with  old  works 
of  art  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  We  pass 
through  a  massive  door  to  the  "page's  court," 
and  sit  down  to  await  the  coming  of  the  war- 
der, who  will  show  us  what  is  within  the 
ancient  looking  walls.  There  are  tourna- 
ment saddles,  armory  and  armor  of  the  vari- 


ous periods ;  and  there  is  the  statue  of  the 
peasant  leader  Stephen  Fadinger ;  but  the 
beautiful  Hapsburg  room,  containing  marble 
statues  of  all  the  princes  of  that  line  from  the 
great  Rudolph  to  Maria  Theresa  has  far 
more  interest  for  me.  They  were  an  impos- 
ing company,  and  a  curious  family  likeness 
was,  I  thought,  traceable  through  the  many 
generations.  The  very  heavy  under  lip  is 
not  a  beautiful  feature,  and  ones  is  pleased 
to  see  it  almost  entirely  disappear  in  the 
semblance  of  the  great  empress — the  loftiest 
Hapsburg  of  them  all. 

It  were  long  to  tell  of  all  the  curiosities 
here  garnered,  but  I  must  mention  a  picture 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  entrapped  in  the 
lofty  cavern  on  the  Martinswand,  with  the 
priest  and  people  in  the  valley  below  him, 
striving  to  comfort  him  with  their  religious 
rites.  The  delivering  angel  is  not  shown, 
but  the  picture  was  so  strikingly  true  to  na-|f^ 
ture,  that  we  could  recognize  it  in  a  moment, 
without  appealing  to  the  catalogue.  Then 
we  were  shown  a  tower,  in  the  base  of  which 
was  a  fearsome  place,  a  dungeon  and  a 
torture-chamber,  and  sitting  on  a  low  step  int  ^[ 
the  darkest  corner,  we  could  dimly  see  a  for- 
lorn,  wasted  semblance  of  a  prisoner  chainedlf  ■ 
both  by  the  hands  and  feet. 

At  our  entrance  he  raised  his  head  drear- 
ily, and  shook  his  chained  hands  in  agony  of 
despair  ;  but  we  are  now  too  deeply  ex  peri 
enced  in  shams  to  be  scared  even  by  this  ap- 
parition. The  present  lord  of  the  Austrian 
realm,  we  trust,  is  a  more  judicious  ruler  than 
to  allow  chained  captives,  expiating  theii 
crimes,  to  be  gazed  upon  idly  by  visitors  from 
other  lands.  It  is  only  a  clever  mechanical 
device.  Then  we  a,scend  several  stairways 
till  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  tower,  fron 
which  a  fine  and  extensive  view  of  all  th( 
country  round  amply  repays  the  climber 
Rsturning  from  Franzensburg,  our  guid< 
leads  us  to  a  pretty  grotto,  with  a  waterfall 
and  then  we  cross  a  bridge  to  the  Turnier 
platz  (place  of  Tournaments),  where  every 
thing  was  arranged  as  if  the  mimic  war  wai 
to  take  place  to-morrow.  There  was  th 
wide  field,  the  galleries  for  spectators,  the  pa 
villous  for  princes  and  ladies  of  high  degree 
the  portals  of  entry  and  of  egress  for  th 
conteiidiag  knights ;  but  we  smile  to  think 
picturesque  and  stately  as  the  tourney  mus 
have  been,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  ar| 
gOHe.  A  better  chivalry  is  coming — has  aVt^^ 
ready  come — a  chivalry  that  seeks  to  righ 
wrongs  and  defend  the  state  by  just  and  equa 
law,  and  by  wisely  instructing  the  people  i 
all  the  precious  lore,  which  once  only  th 
favored  few  could  enjoy.  It  is  not  yetbrigh 
day  but  the  morning  is  breaking  with  won 
drous  promise. 
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The  numerous  Jewish  population  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  Vienna.  We  walked  many 
imes  through  the  narrow  and  crowded 
jtreets  which  are  called  the  Jewish  quarter, 
ihough  in  these  better  days  the  sons  of  Israel 
iwell  where  they  will  in  Vienna.  Still  they 
jling  together,  and  the  street  called  Juden- 
r&sse  is  thronged  with  Jews,  always  distin- 
guishable from  other  people  by  their  phys- 
ognomy,  and  here,  also  by  their  dress.  Very 
nany  of  them  wear  the  long  overcoat  reach- 
ng  almost  to  the  ground,  and  have  the  hair 
(juried  at  the  side  in  a  single  lock,  which 
Makes  their  thin,  care-worn  faces  look  yet 
narrower.  Then  too,  they  have  a  humble, 
)owed,  deprecating  manner.  1  imagine, 
,trikingly  unlike  the  cheerful,  gay  Viennese, 
vho  seem  to  extract  all  possible  sweetness 
from  the  curious  flower  of  human  life.  They 
,;ell  us  that  these  Jews  are  mostly  from  Po- 
land, but  I  should  judge  by  the  names  on  the 
iloors,  they  were  also  many  of  them  from 
3pain  and  Portugal.  They  are  a  very  wealthy 
people,  but  oh  !  so  dirty  and  squalid-looking. 
I'  think  they  need  converting  to  cleanliness  as 
nuch  as  to  Christianity. 

The  American  Street  Railways,  as  they  are 
sailed,  are  now  extensively  used  in  Vienna, 
md  afford  an  inexpensive  means  of  reaching 
aany  parts  of  the  city.  But  the  cars  are  not 
0  well  fitted  up  as  ours,  and  the  universal 
moking  habits  of  the  people,  not  to  mention 
,  sad  attendant  evil,  make  them  less  desir- 
able than  we  find  them  at  home.  They  do 
lot  stop  at  random  just  anywhere  along  the 
jtreet,  but  have  regular  stations  called  "  halt- 
tellas"  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  apart, 
vhere  they  take  in  and  land  passengers  It  is 
jieedful  to  be  very  quick  in  getting  out,  or 
he  car  moves  on  without  pity  and  takes  you 
0  the  next  station,  unless  one  has  the  courage 
0  imitate  the  agile  brethren  who  conquer 
late  by  stepping  from  the  car  in  motion, 
i^erhaps  when  the  good-humored  people  of 
Vienna  come  to  see  us  in  1876,  they  will  see 
ur  pleasant,  obliging  ways  in  regard  to 
treet-car  travel,  aud  will  generously  emulate 
IS — and  in  future  pick  up  the  weary  wan- 
ererer  wherever  he  is  found. 
And  now  (Tenth  month  21st)  we  take  a 

«*ngering,  regretful  leave  of  the  city  of 
''ienna.  We  go  onward  to  Pesth  by  rail,  as 
tie  river  is  so  low,  the  steamers  have  ceased 
anning  further  up  the  Danube  than  that 
oint. 

The  railway  station  is  a  place  of  great 
eauty,  adorned  with  polished  pillars,  fitting 
3ulptures  and  painted  windows,  and  in  the 
right  morning  hour,  we  roll  out  of  the  fair 
ity  towards  Hungary.  We  pass  a  wide  bed 
f  gravel,  which  a  fellow-traveller  tells  us 
as  formerly  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  the 


needs  of  navigation  having  obliged  the  deep- 
ening and  narrowing  of  the  channel. 

We  take  a  last  look  at  the  friendly  heightss 
of  Leopoldsburg  and  Kahlenburg,  which 
keep  guard  over  Vienna,  and  suggest  days  of 
enjoyment.  Around  us  are  broad  and  fertile 
lands,  green  with  the  young  wheat  in  differen^t 
stages  of  advancement.  Soon  the  country 
becomes  almost  entirely  level,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  in  some  far  away 
time.  We  pass  the  battle  field  of  Wagram, 
where  France  and  Austria  met  in  fierce  and 
useless  battle,  and  soon  after  a  dark,  luxur- 
iant young  foreet  of  pines — beautiful,  sturdy, 
little  trees,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
giving  great  promise  of  future  grandeur. .  The 
extreme  scarcity  of  population  is  noticeable,, 
and  when  dwellings  do  occur,  they  look  des- 
olate and  devoid  of  ornament.  We  see  a 
lonely,  though  a  well-cultivated  and  fertile 
land. 

In  two  hours  we  cross  the  boundary  which 
divides  Hungary  from  Austria,  and  pass  un- 
challenged into  the  realm  of  the  fiery  chil- 
dren of  Attila.  The  land  is  now  a  va^t,  roll- 
ing plain,  rising  to  the  south  in  hills  of  mod- 
erate elevation.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  little  villages  nestled  between  the 
hills — poor,  miserable,  little  town  enough,, 
consisting  of  mere  huts,  thatched  with  straw 
or  grass,  and  giving  very  little  evidence  of 
comfort  or  thrift. 

Very  soon  we  enter  a  rather  sterile  looking 
hill  country,  and  while  I  am  gazing  earn- 
estly, trying  to  get  an  idea  of  the  land  and 
of  those  who  dwell  therein,  we  dart  into  a 
tunnel  that  seems  interminable.  It  is  only 
four  minutes  till  we  emerge  again  into  day- 
light, but  I  should  have  guessed  that  it  had 
been  ten.  We  have  penetrated  a  southern 
spur  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  low 
are  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Pressburg,  the  for- 
mer capital  of  Hungary,  where  her  kings 
were  crowned.  Pressburg  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Danube,  on  a  moderately  elevated 
valley,  with  vine-clad  hills  rising  all  around 
it,  giving  promise  of  beautiful  views,  if  we 
could  take  time  to  explore  them. 

Below  Pressburg  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
again  become  flat,  and  we  traverse  a  wide,^ 
lonely  plain,  with  broad  wheat-fields  and 
corn-fields,  and  with  very  few  inhabitants. 
The  dwellings  when  they  do  occur  are  of  one 
story  and  mostly  with  thatched  roofs,  and  the 
soil  in  some  places  is  quite  black  and  has  the 
appearance  of  great  fertility,  and  a  very 
long-horned  light  colored  kind  of  cattle  are 
feeding  in  great  herds  on  the  grass  land. 
Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  also  occur  very 
frequently,  and  as  there  are  no  fences  or 
hedges  for  boundaries,  picturesque  shepherds 
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with  white  sheep-skin  coats  are  seen  keeping 
silent  watch  and  ward. 

As  the  day  declines,  we  get  a  view  of  the 
huge  dome  of  the  modern  cathedral  at  Gran, 
which  rises  on  a  hill  to  the  southward.  It 
resembles  that  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  and  was 
begun  in  1821,  at  the  cost  of  the  Primate  of 
Hungary,  Cardinal  Rudnay. 

And  now  the  valley  contracts,  and  we  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  river.  The  banks  are 
of  picturesque  limestone  and  porphyry.  High 
up,  on  a  conical  mountain,  stand  the  great 
and  extensive  ruins  of  castle  Wissegrad,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Kings  of  Hungary. 
This  historic  stronghold  was  built  by  the 
Sclaves  before  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the 
Magyars,  and  was  greatly  embellished  by  the 
king  Mathew  Corvinus  who  converted  the 
bare  rock  into  pleasant  gardens.  Then,  we 
read,  did  fountains  play  in  the  gardens,  while 
costly  pictures  and  rare  books  furnished  the 
libraries,  and  the  saloons  and  halls  were 
decorated  with  ornaments  worthy  of  a  royal 
court. 

It  was  destroyed,  once  by  the  Moslem,  and 
then  again  dismantled  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  Its  glory  is  gone  but  how  startlingly 
does  it  remind  the  wanderer  of  the  dim  days 
of  the  semi-fabulous  middle  ages. 

And  now  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  we 
can  see  no  more  with  any  distinctness  as  we 
draw  near  the  city  which  is  the  fair  modern 
capital  of  the  Magyar  land,  S.  R. 

Tenth  month  2Mh,  1874. 

 .  ^»  «  — 

Selected. 

CONCERNING  SHOES. 

"  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O 
prince's  daughter !"  sang  Solomon,  describ- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  church  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  rough  sandah  spoken  of  so  contempt- 
uoualy  in  Abraham's  days,  had  given  place  to 
sandallums,  consisiting  of  a  sole,  a  strap 
passing  from  the  heel  of  the  sole  to  fasten  on 
the  instep,  and  a  toe-piece.  Gleaming  was 
the  gold-embroidered  strap  of  velvet  with 
sapphires,  rubies,  amethyst,  and  beryl,  and 
fair  were  the  white  feet  of  the  Hebrew  ladies 
then,  innocent  of  the  yellow  hose  now  in 
favor  with  the  Orientals.  Stately,  too,  was 
their  step  ;  for  the  wide  loose  soles  and  the 
absence  of  heels  enabled  the  wearer  to  move 
so  majestically  that  some  translators  of  the 
Canticles  "  affirm  that  Solomon  exclaimed, 

How  beautiful  is  thy  walking  !" 

We  know  not  where  these  shoes  were  pro- 
cured, but  on  the  walls  of  Thebes  are  curious 
Egyptian  figures  of  men  with  their  knees 
drawn  to  their  chins,  plying  an  instrument 
like  an  awl,  drawing  long  threads,  which 
might  have  loeen  waxed-ends,  through  soles 


and  similar  devices,  while  history  relates  that 
sandal -making  formed  a  separate  trade  in 
Egypt  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C. 

There  is  an  odd  custom  of  Bible  times  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  then 
answered  for  a  testimony  in  Israel — a  legal 
binding  of  a  bargain  when  property  is  re- 
deemed or  passed  from  one  party  to  another — 
"a  man  plucked  ofiP  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his 
neighbor." 

Perhaps  the  form  common  among  the  early 
Saxons  in  the  transfer  of  authority  was  a  cor 
ruption  of  this.  During  the  festivities  fol 
lowing  a  wedding,  the  bride's  father  presented 
his  son  in-law  with  his  daughter's  slipper 
with  which  the  bridegroom  thrice  rapped  the 
head  of  his  bride  \o  show  her  that  she  was 
no  longer  under  parental  rule,  but  mus 
thenceforth  obey  her  chosen  lord. 

In  the  days  of  the  Csesars,  the  "gentle 
craft"  won  a  patron  saint.    St.  Crispin, 
native  of  Rome  and  a  convert  to  Christian 
ity,  befriended  shoemakers  and  supplied  the 
oppressed  poor  with  shoes  made  from  leather 
which  angel-handsjbrought  him  from  heavenly 
tanneries.  So  says  one  version  of  the  legend 
but  another — alas  for  the  Crispin  ! — says  h 
stole  his  materials.    Be  this  as  it  may,  h 
suffered  martyrdom  for  his  faith. 

Among  the  early  Romans,  different  classe 
donned  different  styles  of  foot  gear.  Chief 
magistrates  were  conspicuous  in  red  shoes  on 
high  days  of  ceremony.  Ladies,  too,  wore  red 
and  coxcombs,  purple  shoes  of  costly  textures 
With  the  poor,  plain  black  and  cheap  leathers 
were  the  rule.    Neat's  leather  was  much  in 
use,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  scene  ol 
"  Julius  Csesar,"  where  the  cobbler  says  hi 
business  is  one  he  may  use  with  a  safe  con 
science;  "  he  is  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  as 
proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leathe 
have  gone  upon  his  handiwork." 

It  is  said  that  the  Roman  ladies  wore  san-? 
dais,  "  with  soles  of  cork  at  least  a  finger  Id 
thickness."  We  are  sure  they  were  saved  or 
their  rainy-day  saunterings  from  wearing  th( 
odious  and  odorous  "  rubbers,"  or,  as  th( 
Pennsylvanians  say,  "  gums,"  of  our  day. 

While  the  Chinese  obeyed  their  pinching 
boots,  the  Dutch,  their  pattens,  and  the  Nortl 
American  Indian,  moccasin-shod,  stealthilj 
trod  over  the  mountains  and  prairies  unknowi 
to  Christendom,  England  and  France  viec 
with  one  another  in  the  inventing  of  nev 
styles  of  shoes.  The  earlier  Anglo-Saxon 
wore  sandals  ;  but  with  the  Normaa  conques 
cracorres"  (shoes  with  immense  toe-points 
were  introduced.  A  certain  Earl  of  Anjoi 
is  said  to  have  exercised  the  privileges  whic] 
many  persons  of  rank  exercise,  and  to  hav 
originated  the  fashion  to  hide  some  deformit 
of  his  toes. 
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There  flourished  in  the  time  of  William 
ufus,  a  famous  gentlemau,  Robert  by  name, 
ho  wore  points  two  feet  in  length  to  his 
loes ;  they  were  stuffed  with  tow  and  twisted 
k.e  ram's  horns.  With  these  appendages,  this 
ediseval  Beau  Brummel  played  the  gallant 

fair  ladies,  and  was  considered  eminently 
egant  by  them. 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  turned-up  toes  were 
t  in  imitation  of  windows,  and  fastened  with 
Id  chains  to  the  knee.  In  these  strode  the 
aglishmen,  while  Frenchmen  pirouetted  in 
3ird-shoes."  In  these  the  toe  projected  like 
beak,  while  the  heel  was  elongated  into  a 
iw.  Such  ridiculous  articles  of  wear  excited 
e  wrath  of  popes  and  kings ;  yet  in  vain 
ire  bulls  and  edicts  issued,  or  councils 
lied  which  decreed  against  them — they  con- 
ned in  vogue  for  three  centuries. 
When  that  English  Bluebeard,  Henry 
TI,  ascended  the  throne,  the  fashion  chan- 
i.  His  gouty  toes  required  a  more  gener- 
3  width  of  sole  than  the  steepled  points 
owed,  and  soon  the  court  and  nobility  sub- 
Bsively  shuffled  about  in  huge,  platter- 
iped  brogans  of  velvet  and  silk. 
Ifter  Charles  the  Second  passed  from  view, 
mania  for  fashioning  new  styles  subsided, 
1  we  soon  find  in  England  the  shoe  of  our 
,  which,  barring  high  heeh,  is  very  sen- 
e. 

The  shoe  plays  its  part  in  numerous  ancient 
verbs,  one  of  the  most  antique  of  which  is 
saying,  "  The  shoe  pinches  somewhere." 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  Then,  as 
story  goes,  a  certaiii  man  of  rank  put 
ly  his  wife,  without  good  cause  his  friends 
dght,  so  they  questioned  him  concerning 
act.  He  held  out  his  foot,  and  inquired 
bey  could  find  fault  with  the  fit  of  his 
They  replied  that  there  was  no  fault 
them.  *'Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I 
w  best  where  they  pinch  me."  They 
stioned  him  no  more. 

iHE  same  pride  that  makes  us  condemn 
faults  we  imagine  ourselves  exempt  from, 
ines  us  to  despise  the  good  qualities  we 
Qot  possessed  of. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAK. 

tnidnight's  holy  hour — and  silence  now, 
ooding  like  a  g-entle  spirit,  o'er 
Jtill  and  pulseless  world.    Hark  !  on  the  winds 
oell's  deep  tones  are  swelling;  'tis  the  knell 
le  departing  year.    No  funeral  train 
eeping  past — yet,  on  yon  stream  and  wood, 
melancholy  light  the  moonbeams  rest, 
a  pale,  spotless  shroud:  the  air  is  stirred, 
''  a  mourner's  sigh — and  on  yon  cloud 
floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven, 
pirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand, 
g  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn 
form. 


And  "Winter  with  his  aged  locks,  all  breathe 
In  mournful  cadences  that  come  abroad. 
Like  the  far  wind  harp's  wild  and  touching  wail 
A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year, 
Gone  from  the  earth  forever  I 

'Tis  a  time 

For  memory  and  for  tears.    "Within  the  deep. 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim, 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time, 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  .have  passed  away. 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.    That  sceptre  lifts 
The  coflSn-lid  of  hope,  and  Joy  and  Love 
Are  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale. 
Sweet  forms  that  slumber  there,  scattering  dead 
flowers 

O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness.    The  Year 

Has  gone,  and  with  it  many  a  glorious  throng 

Of  happy  dreams.    Its  mark  is  on  each  brow. 

Its  shadow  on  each  heart.    In  its  swift  course 

It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful, 

And  they  are  not.    It  laid  its  pallid  hand 

Upon  the  strong  man — and  the  haughty  form 

Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 

It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  thronged 

The  bright  and  joyous — and  the  tearful  wail 

Of  stricken  ones  is  heard,  where  erst  the  song 

And  reckless  shouts  resounded.    It  passed  o'er 

The  battle-plain  where  sword  and  spear  and  shield. 

Flashed  in  the  light  of  mid-day — and  the  strength 

Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,  and  the  grass, 

Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 

The  crushed  and  mouldering  skeleton.    It  came 

And  faded  like  a  mist  at  eve — 

Yet  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air. 

It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 

In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time ! 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe — what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  Lis  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  I    On,  still  on, 
He  passes,  and  forever.    The  proud  bird. 
The  Condor  of  the  Andes,  tnat  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane, 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home, 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,  and  sinks  down 
To  rest,  upon  his  mountain  crag.    But  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness : 
And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinion.    Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  on  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow.    Cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water — fiery  Isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  ocean  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns.    Mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackest  cliffy,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plains.    New  Empires  rise 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries. 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations  ....  and  the  very  stars, 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  awhile  in  their  eternal  depths, 
And,  like  the  Plead,  loveliest  of  her  train, 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres  and  pass  away, 
To*darkle  in  the  trackless  void.    Yet  Time — 
Time,  the  Tomb-Builder,  holds  his  fierce  career, 
Dark,  stern,  all  pitiless,  and  pauses  not, 
Amid  the  thousand  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought ! 

Prentice. 
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HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

We  have  been  requested  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers to  insert  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  a  parent  of  one 
of  the  pupils  of  "  Whipple's  Home  School 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  Mystic  River,  Conn." — Eds. 

"  We  feel  as  if  a  new  life  had  been  given 
to  us,  when  we  see  that  after  a  few  months' 
attendance  at  a  Bchool  where  articulation 
and  lip-reading  were  taught,  our  dear  M. 
came  home  able  to  ask  in  a  most  agreeable, 
pleasant  tone  of  voice  for  any  article  she 
wished." 

"  Mutes  can  as  readily  and  sur3ly  be 
taught  articulation,  and  learn  to  read  the  lips 
understandingiy,  as  they  can  the  sign  lan- 
guage. If  my  grown  up  children  can  be 
taught  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  the  next 
generation  of  deaf  mutes  all  over  the  land 
ought  surely  to  be  a  speaking:  people." 

H.  E.  Lawrence. 

Bashear  City,  St.  Mary's,  La. 


I  T  E  ]VI  S 


We  are  like  children,  who  repeat  by  rote 
the  sentences  of  grandames  and  tutors,  and, 
as  they  grow  older,  of  the  men  of  talents  and 
character  they  chance  to  see,  painfully  recol- 
lecting the  exact  words  thev  spoke;  after- 
wards, when  they  come  into  the  point  of  view 
which  tho«e  had  who  uttered  these  sayings, 
they  understand  them  and  are  willing  to  let, 
the  words  go  ;  for  at  any  time,  they  can  use 
words  as  good  when  occasion  comes.  If  we 
live  truly  we  shall  see  truly.  It  is  as  easy 
for  the  strong  man  to  be  strong  as  it  is  for  the 
weak  to  be  weak.  When  we  have  new  per- 
ception we  shall  gladly  disburden  the  memory 
of  its  hoarded  treasures  as  old  rubbish.  When 
a  man  lives  with  God  his  voice  shall  be  as 
sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the 
rustle  of  the  corn. — Emerson. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

1st  mo.  3,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  meets  at 
Girard  Avenue  Meeting  House  First  month  8th,  at  8 
o'clock  P.  M. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum  meet?  at  Race  Street 
Library  Room  on  the  evening  of  First  month  7th. 


Burlington  Quarterly  First-day  School  Union 
will  l:>e  hald  at  iVlount  Holly  on  Seventh-day,  First 
month  9th,  1875,  at  10  A.  M 

All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Mary  J.  Garwood, 
Mart 


'J.Garwood,  \  . . 
'HA  C.  De  Cou,  / 


The  committee  of  investigation  Jon  Olafsson 
Olaf  Olafsson  and  M.  Bjornson  sent  to  the  Pacifi 
coast  by  the  Icelander  settlers  in  Wisconsin  hav 
given  preference  for  Kodiak  Island,  which  lies  sout 
of  the  Alaska  peninsula.  In  their  report  the 
say  :  "  Kodiak  Island  is  excellentlj  fitted  for  stoc 
raising,  the  fisheries  are  abundant  all  the  yea 
round,  and  there  is  plenty  of  timber  for  fire-woo( 
or  house-building  and  for  boat-building,  every 
where  east  of  the  153d  meridian,  and  it  is  only* 
little  distance  to  the  Kenai  peninsula,  where  tin 
ber  suitable  for  building  large  ships  grows.  Tl 
island  has  in  nearly  every  respect  advantages  ovifc 
Iceland,  and  the  climate  especially  is  milder  in  tl 
winter  time  without  being  warmer  in  summer,  ar 
summer  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  in  Iceland 

"We  will  mention  here  that  the  Icelanders  cu 
fish  better  than  other  people  in  Europe.  And 
Jon  Olafsson,  have  in  Norway  heard  merchants  wl 
had  traded  in  Spain  with  Icelandic  and  Norwegif 
fish  say  that  they  could  not  sell  the  Norwegian 
tide  in  the  market  until  the  Icelandic  fish  had  be 
fold  out.  Many  persons  in  Iceland  also  well 
derstand  the  art  of  smoking  salmon  and  preser 
It  in  tin  cans. 

"  We  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  recommei 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  minded  to 
igrate  that  they  come  hither  if  they  can,  and  we 
this  after  a  minute  and  concientious  deliberafio 
in  the  firm  belief  that  i't  will  be  for  their  g 
age,  as  the  land  seems  in  every  respectwell  adapt 
to  them  and  answers  completely  all  our  expect 
tions." 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  consumti 
of  kerosene  oil  to  the  pernicious  and  unhealti 
practice  of  using  lamps  filled  with  that  article  wi 
the  wicks  turned  doion.    The  gas  which  should 
consumed  by  the  flame  is  by  this  means  left  heav 
in  the  air,  while  the  cost  of  the  oil  thus  saved 
the  present  prices  would  be  scarcely  one  dolla)  | 
year  for  the  lamps  of  a  household.    A  large  fam 
of  children  in  the  cov.ntry  were  taken  ill  one  nig 
and  going  to   the  nursery  the  mother  found 
whole  room  nearly  suffocating  with  a  lamp  turc 
nearly  out,  whereupon  the  doctor  forbade  the 
of  a  lamp  at  night  unless  burned  at  full  head)  ^ 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  famous  telescope  of  the  Paris  Observatc 
commenced  in  1865,  by  the  lamented  Leon  Fouca 
the  originator  of  the  beautiful  experiment  by  wh 
the  fact  of  the  earth's  motion  was  practically  i 
palpably  demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  a  gigantic  p 
dulum  suspended  under  the  dome  of  the  Panthe 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  attra 
much  attention  in  the  astronomical  world.  \ 
dimensions  of  the  instrument  are  very  large,  an( 
is  asserted  that  its  power  will  exceed  anything  t 
has  been  yet  eflfected  in  that  direction.    The  t 
will  be  fifteen  metres  long,  with  a  diameter  of 
metres.    The  constructors  are  now  employed  u; 
the  reflector,  which  will  be  made  of  glass  cove 
with  a  metallic  coating,  either  of  gold  or  sil 
The  mould  alone  for  the  casting  of  the  glass  of  ^ 
disk,  at   the   St.  Gobain   manufactory,  requii 
six  months   for  its  completion,   and  when 
another  month  will  be  requisite  to  give  it  its  pre 
shape  and  polish  before  going  to  the  Observat 
to  receive  its  metallic  coating,  A  movable  stair(| 
for  mounting  to  the  telescope  is  also  in  proces 
construction,  and  is  said  to  be  almost  as  woude 
a  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  instrument  itsel 
Paris  Letter  of  Phila.  Ev,  Bulletin. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  herj  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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port  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented 
tt  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Swarth- 
nore  College. 

years  ago  it  was  our  painful  duty  to 
ordj  iQ  our  Annual  Report  to  the  Stock- 
ders,  the  loss  by  death  of  "one  of  the 
'est  and  best  friends'  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
|e,"  in  the  person  of  Samuel  J.  Underhill, 
Jericho,  L.  I.    Since  that  time  no  death 
occurred  among  the  Managers  until  with- 
ihe  last  four  months,  but  within  this  brief 
iod  three  of  our  number,  who  were  with 
one  year  ago,  have  been  called  away  by 
!th:  our  beloved  friends  Anna  M.  Hop- 
,  Wm.  Dorsey  and  S.  B.  Worth. 
iLnna  M.  Hopper  was  not  actively  engaged 
he  work  of  the  College  at  its  commence- 
it,  but  she  entered  into  its  management  in 
e  to  render  important  service  in  organiz- 
and  arranging  its  various  departments, 
from  that  time  forward  the  institution 
no  more  zealous  and  efficient  worker. 
•  strong,  clear  intellect,  united  with  great 
3tical  ability,  qualified  her  for  a  wide  field 
sefulness  in  the  active  government  of  the 
lege,  and  the  trusts  committed  to  her  were 

K harged  with  the  conscientious  fidelity 
3h  so  strongly  marked  her  character. 
Cer  calm,  deliberate  judgment  was  so  just 
:s  decisions  that  its  influence  was  felt  to 
f  great  importance  in  deciding  difficult 
itions,  while  she  ever  commended  her  own 
by  a  courteous  respect  for  the  opinions 
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of  others.  Prom  her  first  appointment  as 
Manager,  she  has  been  an  active  member  of 


the  Executive  Committee,  ministering  to  the 
various  needs  of  the  College  with,  a  zeal  and 
energy  that  never  flagged,  while  her  advanced 
ideas  and  just  views  upon  educational  subjects 
made  her  counsels  of  great  value  in  the  De- 
partment of  Instruction. 

She  was  rarely  absent  from  our  meetings, 
even  during  the  last  year  of  her  life,  when 
her  failing  health  was  painfully  noticed  by 
all.  Her  quiet,  unobtrusive  nature  shrank 
from  notice,  but  the  powerful  influence  of  her 
character  and  example  was  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing its  intrinsic  dignity  and  excellence,  and 
leaves  with  us  a  sorrowful  consciousness  of 
the  loss  which  we  have  sustained. 

One  among  the  first  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  higher  education  among  us,  and  to  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
secure  that  end,  Wm.  Dorsey  was,  from  the 
beginning,  an  active  worker  for  Swarthmore 
College.  In  our  early  conferences  his  voice 
was  very  frequently  heard,  and  his  clear,  dis- 
tinct utterances  of  the  important  principles 
underlying  the  work,  carrying  irresistible 
conviction  to  doubtful  minds,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many  whose  interest  in  Swarth- 
more was  first  awakened  by  his  impressive 
words.  After  the  necessary  funds  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  College  building  was  com- 
pleted, and  opened  to  students,  his  interest 
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continued  unabated,  and  few  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  visited  the  institution 
more  frequently  than  he.  During  the  critical 
period  of  the  organization  of  the  College,  he 
watched  over  its  progress  with  jealous  care. 
He  was  especially  concerned  that,  while  a 
high  intellectual  standard  should  be  main- 
tained, the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
Truth,  as  professed  by  our  religious  Society, 
should  be  taught,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple. Many  earnest  conversations  of  his  upon 
this  subject  are  remembered  by  those  in  au- 
thority within  the  College,  and  have  had  their 
weight  in  moulding  and  directing  the  inter- 
nal management  of  the  institution. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his 
health  was  in  a  very  critical  condition,  yet 
his  interest  in  Swarthmore  was  such  that  he 
was  rarely  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Man- 
agers ;  and  few  measures  of  importance  have 
been  adopted,  in  originating  and  introducing 
which  he  did  not  have  a  full  share.  For 
years,  in  times  of  especial  difficulty  or  trial, 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Faculty  to 
seek  his  valuable  aid  and  advice,  and  they 
have  always  found  him  a  ready  and  sympa- 
thetic listener  and  sage  counsellor  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  College.  So  deeply,  indeed,  do 
they  feel  the  great  loss  which  they  have  sus- 
tained, that,  although  there  are  other  able 
and  willing  hands  to  take  up  the  burden 
which  he  has  laid  down,  they  are  almost  in- 
voluntarily inclined  to  say : 

"  Vainly  look  we  for  another 
In  his  place  to  stand." 

S.  B.  Worth  v/as  not  connected  with  the 
management  of  Swarthmore  during  the  ear- 
lier years  of  its  history,  before  it  was  pre- 
pared for  the  admission  of  students ;  but  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
held  after  the  opening  of  the  College,  in 
Twelfth  month,  1869,  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  our 
late  highly  esteemed  and  valued  friend,  T. 
Clarkson  Taylor.  He  was  placed  at  once 
both  upon  the  Executive  and  the  Building 
Committees,  positions  which  he  has  constantly 
filled  since  that  time,  and  in  which  he  has 
performed  most  valuable  service.  He  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  institution  by  the  various  improve 
ments  which  he  has  suggested,  and  by  direct 
contributions  to  its  treasury.  He  was  one  of 
those  upon  whom  we  felt  that  we  could  always 
call  in  cases  of  real  need,  and  feel  sure  of  a 
liberal  response. 

He  was  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  great 
work  of  advancing,  in  every  possible  way, 
the  interests  of  Swarthmore.  The  very  last 
improvement  now  decided  upon,  and  likely  to 
be  made  at  an  early  day,  the  introduction  of 


new  gas  works,  was  suggested  and  strong 
urged  by  him  ;  and  his  last  act,  before  beco 
ing  unconscious,  was  signing  a  check  for 
contribution  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
Dale  property.  We  feel  that  in  him  we  ha 
lost  one  of  our  most  efficient  Managers  a, 
warmest  friends. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  C 
lege  for  the  present  year,  exclusive  of  the 
in  the  Preparatory  School,  is  99,  being  an 
crease  of  10  over  the  number  of  any  pre 
ous  year.    They  are  classified  as  follows : 
Seniors,  .  .  .13 

Juniors,  16 
Sophomores,     .  .  .23 

Freshmen,  .  .  47 

These  classes  are  divided  into  departme] 
as  follows  :  Seniors — Classical,  8 ;  Scientii 
5;  Irregular,  0.  Juniors — Classical,  1 
Scientific,  4;  Irregular,  1.  Sophomores 
Classical,  11 ;  Scientific,  5 ;  Irregular, 
Freshmen — Classical,  19;  Scientific,  23; 
regular,  5.  Total— Classical,  49  ;  Scienti! 
37  ;  Irregular,  13. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  encourage  all  s 
dents,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pursue  one  or  t 
other  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  p 
vided.     It  will  be  perceived  that   a  ve 
large  proportion  have  entered  upon  one  or  i 
other  of  these  courses.    Of  the  few  who  { 
irregular  some  are  preparing  to  enter  the  r* 
ular  course  next  year ;  others,  having  bu 
short  time  to  remain  with  us,  are  devoti 
that  time  to  special  branches  in  which  tl 
are  most  deficient,  or  which  they  expect 
find  most  useful  in  the  pursuits  in  which  tl: 
are  soon  to  be  engaged.  Our  views  express 
last  year  are  still  unchanged,  that,  even 
those  intending  to  take  a  short  course,  i 
regular  work  of  the  class  to  which  they 
long,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  advanta 
ous.    The  three  full  courses  of  study  n 
open  to  our  students,  the  Classical,  and 
two  branches  of  the  Scientific  course. 
Mechanical  and  the  Chemical,  furnishing  'ii 
the  electives  that  can,  with  advantage,  ' 
chosen,  or  that  could  reasonably  be  desirec 
The  Preparatory  School  numbers  162  gi 
dents,  who  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
B  and  C.    In  accordance  with  our  announ' 
ment  of  last  year,  the  third  or  lowest  sect 
of  Class  C  has  been  dropped.    This,  toget 
with  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  nu  ; 
ber  of  students  in  the  College  classes,  2 
their  increased  average  age  and  attainmei 
over  those  of  previous  years,  is  a  sourc(  : 
much  encouragement,  and  gives  good  groi 
for  hope  that,  in  a  few  years,  our  stude 
will  be  limited  to  the  College  classes,  and 
classes  in  the  Preparatory  School.    This  \ 
the  better  enable  the  institution  to  do 
work  for  which  it  was  originally  intend 
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^  secure  this  end  most  effectually,  Friends' 
liools  throughout  the  country  are  earnestly 
[quested  to  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  our 
teparatory  course  of  study,  and  thus  send 
idents  to  us  properly  fitted  to  enter  our 
gher  classes.  Of  the  teachers  whom  we 
id  out,  among  our  graduates,  we  may  ex- 
ict  good  work  for  the  College  in  this  direc- 
iin.  Of  our  first  six  graduates,  four  are  al- 
idy  successful  teachers  in  our  College,  and 
i  the  seven  graduates  of  the  past  year, 
ir  have  engaged  in  teaching,  all  among 
lends. 

Most  of  the  departments  of  study  remain 
der  the  same  charge  as  last  year,  but  little 
ange  having  been  made  in  our  corps  of  in- 
uctors.  The  stability  indicated  by  the  very 
,v  changes  made  from  year  to  year  thus 
rly  in  the  history  of  the  College,  is  a  source 
much  encouragement,  and  an  earnest  of 
jcess  that  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
imagers. 

Four  regular  courses  of  lectures,  besides 
jasional  evening  lectures,  are  provided  for 
)  present  year.    These  are,  of  course,  ex- 
sive  of  regular  class  work,  much  of  which 
isists  of  lectures  and  recitations  combined. 
jCse  four  courses  are  as  follows : 
|i  course  upon  Natural  History,  by  Dr. 
5eph  Leidy,  is  delivered,  as  heretofore,  to 
Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes,  and 
sn  to  all  of  the  students,  both  of  the  Col- 
e  and  the  Preparatory  School. 
\.  course  upon  English  Literature,  by  Dr. 
eph  Thomas,  was  opened  last  year,  and  is 
Ivered  to  all  the  students  in  Literature, 
[  to  such  other  members  of  the  College 
jses  as  desire  to  attend. 
L  course  upon  Physics,  and  one  upon  Chem- 
7,  have  been  opened  this  year  for  the  first 
e,  and  are  delivered  weekly  to  Class  A. 
)se  two  courses  are  open  to  any  members 
he  Preparatory  School.    They  are  very 
erally  attended,  and  are  of  such  a  char- 
sr  as  to  be  readily  understood  and  appre- 
ed,  even  by  our  younger  classes.  They 
Q  a  valuable  addition  to  the  course  of 
ly  of  our  Preparatory  students,  and  fill  a 
t  which  has  been  seriously  felt  since  the 
ling  of  the  College.    We  are,  however, 
:;ient  in  the  means  of  illustration,  espe- 
ly  in  the  department  of  Physics.    It  is 
.  known  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
truly  wonderful  discoveries  in  modern 
ace,  and  present  them  clearly  to  students, 
^rge  amount  of  costly  apparatus  is  abso- 
ly  necessary.    The  interest  and  value  of 
ses  of  lectures  upon  these  subjects  depend 
'  largely  upon  our  means  of  illustration, 
lupply  the  most  pressing  needs  in  this  de- 
ment during  the  present  year,  the  Library 
I  has  been  drawn  upon,  but  this  is  limited, 


and  is  all  needed  for  Library  purposes,  and  a 
separate  fund  should  be  established  for  the 
department  of  Physics  without  delay. 

The  study  of  Uranography  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  last  report,  and  is  now  re- 
quired of  all  the  students  of  Class  A.  Phys- 
ical Astronomy  having  also  been  introduced 
in  the  Senior  Class,  Astronomy  is  now  taught 
both  in  the  College  and  the  Preparatory 
School.  An  Observatory  is  one  of  the  future 
needs  of  the  College,  but  one  which  we  had 
better  not  attempt  to  supply  until  the  means 
to  build  and  equip  it  properly  are  at  our 
command. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Chang  Laizun,  the  Chinese  Commissioner 
of  Education,  says :  "  Chinese  women  can 
read  and  write,  and  when  a  husband  wishes 
to  do  anything,  he  consults  with  his  wife,  and 
when  the  son  comes  home,  although  he  may 
be  Prime  Minister,  he  shows  his  respect  to  his 
mother  by  bending  his  knee.  I  claim  that 
the  Chinese  institutions  and  system  of  educa- 
tion, both  with  regard  to  men  and  women, 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring nations  for  a  great  many  centuries, 
and  that  it  is  only  within  this  century  that 
China,  after  having  been  defeated  by  so  many 
reverses  in  her  arms,  has  turned  to  a  foreign 
country — to  the  United  States — for  example 
and  instruction." 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  FORGETTING. 
BY  JAMES  T.  BIXBY. 

The  liability  to  forget  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  mournful  and  unalleviated  evil.  We 
are  continually  sighing  that  so  many  things 
will  slip  from  our  minds  into  the  fathomless 
depths  of  oblivion.  We  enviously  long  for 
one  of  those  memories  which,  as  the  biog- 
rapher of  its  possessor  tells  us,  never  forgot 
anything.  How  much  might  we  now  know, 
we  think,  if  we  only  remembered  all  that  we 
have  at  various  times  learned  or  read.  Our 
pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
is  dashed  by  the  thought  that  it  will,  likely, 
be  purchased  by  the  crowding  out  of  just  so 
much  old  knowledge.  What  gives  sadness  to 
the  wings  of  Time  is  the  obliterating  shadow 
that  falls  therefrom  upon  so  many  memories 
of  the  past. 

This  is  natural,  and  in  certain  respects  right. 
The  faculty  of  recollection  is  essential  to 
knowledge  and  progress.  The  liability  to 
forget  is  in  many  ways  a  great  disadvantage. 
But  we  ought  to  see  also  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  great  advantage.  We  oaght  to  see 
that  the  laxity  of  memory  is  as  much  essen- 
tial to  intellectual  progress  as  its  retentive- 
ness.  In  the  bodily  organism  we  know  that 
the  loss  of  old  substancs  is  na  less  a  necds- 
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sary  condition  of  growth  than  the  acquisition 
of  new  substance.  So  it  is  with  the  mind. 
If  we  remembered  all  the  mental  impressions 
we  ever  received  since  the  beginning  of  our 
mental  life,  we  should  be  overwhelmed  by 
their  multitude.  If  the  sound  of  every  word 
were  to  recall  to  memory  every  time  that  we 
had  heard  it  pronounced,  or  the  sight  of  every 
face  were  to  bring  back  every  time  we  had 
ever  seen  it — if  all  details,  in  short — the  most 
insignificant  as  well  as  the  most  important — 
were  to  come  crowding  into  our  mind  when- 
ever we  desired  to  think  of  any  object  or 
event,  the  mind  would,  as  it  were,  have  no 
room  to  move  in,  and  thought  would  be  im- 
possible. But  such  a  result  is  prevented  by 
that  constitution  of  the  memory  in  virtue  of 
which  we  retain,  generally  and  on  the  aver- 
age, the  important  and  interesting  partic- 
ulars of  any  object  or  event,  and  forget  the 
rest. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  almost  all  new  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  owe  their  origin  or 
spread  to  young  men.  When  Harvey  de- 
monstrated the  circulation  of  the  blood,  not 
a  doctor  over  fifty  could  be  made  to  accept 
his  view.  The  trouble  with  old  men  is  their 
memories  are  too  good.  They  have  their 
minds  already  filled  with  a  set  of  preposses- 
sions and  prejudices,  which  by  half  a  cen- 
tury's tenancy  have  grown  immovable.  They 
have  no  room  for  a  new  thought  which  will 
throw  the  work  of  their  whole  lifetime  into 
confusion,  and  demand  an  entire  rearrange- 
ment of  their  mental  furniture.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  is  only  the  unplanted  field  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  that  is  ready  for  the  seed  of  new  truth. 
The  young  man  is  naturally  and  properly  a 
radical.  Were  it  not  so,  little  chance  for 
growth.  When  the  sapling  is  dry  and  sea- 
soned, the  woodman  counts  on  no  big  tree 
from  that  root.  "Light  marchiEg  order," 
*'  No  baggage  of  the  past  carried  here,"  are 
the  standing  commands  in  the  army  of  Pro- 
gress. If  the  veteran  soldier  would  keep  up 
with  his  younger  comrades  he  must  empty 
out  memory's  knapsack  of  half  that  it  holds, 
and  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  free  it  from 
still  more.  Unfortunately  it  is  commonly  the 
interests  and  events  of  the  present  that  old 
age  first  drops,  while  it  lugs  along  the  lumber 
of  a  century  back.       .       .       .  . 

"  Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  stretching  forth  towards  the  things  that 
are  before,"  says  the  noble  Apostle  the 
Gentiles,  "  I  press  toward  the  mark."  If  we 
hope  ourselves  to  reach  anything  higher,  if 
we  hope  for  others  a^iy  brighter  future,  let 
us  learn  the  secret  of  judicious  forgetting. 
Let  us  not  fling  at  a  man  all  his  life  through 
the  errors  that  he  long  ago  repented  of.  Who 
would  remember  against  a  child  all  the  stum- 


bles  he  made  in  learning  to  walk?  Cease 
play  the  sentinel  where  there  is  no  longer  a 
treasure  to  guard,  any  booty  to  gain,  and 
take  ourselves  to  the  positions  now  menac 
Clean  off  from  the  slate  the  old  scores,  andst 
afresh.  Then  we  can  attend  to  living  qi) 
tions  and  present  duties.  The  great  questi 
of  the  past  were  so  great  in  their  age  p 
cisely  because  they  palpitated  with  its  fre 
est  life.  The  great  men  of  ancient  days  W' 
so  eminent,  because  in  their  time  they  led 
advance  of  thought  into  domains  then  at  le 
new,  however  familiar  since.  "  He  who  rei 
many  tombstone  inscriptions,"  says  an 
proverb,  "  loses  his  mind."  Man's  eyes  w 
made  to  look  forward,  not  backward. 

We  stand  already  on  a  higher  stage 
any  past ;  we  behold  before  us  the  promi& 
something  better  than  any  present.  Furt 
and  higher  still  progress  is  ever  pressing.  ] 
man,  or  institution,  or  church,  that  thinks 
memory  of  ancient  standard  to  stop  the  pr 
ress  of  modern  thought,  that  imagines  it  j 
sible  to  tie  the  young  giant  of  the  ninetee 
century  to  any  first- century  apron-string 
dress  him  in  monkish  gown  or  mediaeval  p^  k 
fores,  and  feed  him  only  on  Aristotle  i\ 
Augustine,  or  Calvin  and  Edwards 
even  cocfine  him  to  a  diet  of  Paley  and  Ch 
ning — will  find  that  it  is  an  attempt  as 
possible  of  success  as  the  Knight  of  La  M 
cha's  famous  tilt  with  the  wind-mills 
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Much  of  our  early  gladness  vanishes  utte 
from  our  memory ;  we  can  never  recall 
joy  with  which  we  laid  our  heads  on 
mother's  bosom,  or  rode  our  father's  bad 
childhood  ;  doubtless  that  joy  is  wrought 
into  our  nature  as  the  sunlight  of  long 
mornings  is  wrought  up  in  the  soft  mell 
ness  of  the  apricot. —  George  Eliot. 

NOT  so  DARK  AS  IT  SEEMS. 

Not  infrequently  do  we  hear  it  said  i 
the  present  is  an  exceptionally  wicked  ge 
ation,  that  society  is  becoming  rapidly  dec 
alized,  and  that  the  prospect  in  regard  to 
future  is  very  dark  and  discouraging.  A 
indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  corrupt 
both  in  private  and  public  life,  is  lament! 
frequent,  that  crime  of  every  grade  abou 
and  that  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
hibit  a  degree  of  selfishness  which  shows 
the  millennium  is  yet  afar  off.  In  vie' 
these  facts,  not  a  few  good  men  have  fa 
into  a  state  of  discouragement  that  bids 
to  become  chronic,  and  that  greatly  inaj: 
their  power  of  usefulness ;  for  the  world 
be  saved  by  hope,  not  by  despair.  The  croi 
is,  of  all  men,  the  most  useless,  if  not  the  i 
pernicious. 

Do  we,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  deny 
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3  is  an  exceptionally  wicked  period  of  the 
Irld's  history  ?    Yes,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
pearances  which  are  assumed  to  prove  this 
)position,  we  deny  its  truth,  and,  on  the 
itrary,  affirm  that  the  world  is  growing 
ter  instead  of  worse.     If  the  croakers 
uld  read  history,  sacred  as  well  as  profane, 
!y  would  see  that  sin  and  crime,  whether  in 
!id  or  degree,  are  nothing  new  under  the 
L    Moreover,  if  they  would  reflect,  they 
uld  perceive  that  the  present  age  is  not  so 
ch  distinguished  over  others  by  the  amount 
1  quality  of  its  corruption  as  by  the  thor- 
jhness  with  which  it  is  exposed  to  the 
blic  gaze.    Formerly,  crimes  of  the  black- 
dye  attracted  attention  only  in  the  local- 
Is  where  they  were  perpetrated  ;  now  they 
proclaimed  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
other,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
^thing  abnormal  escapes  the  vigilance  of 
\  press.    The  magnetic  telegraph  searches 
ry  nook  and  corner  of  the  world  every 
dragging  into  light  not  only  every  crime 
t  is  committed,  but  every  disagreeable  fea- 
3  of  human  society  ;  and  the  pictures  pre- 
ted  to  us  at  our  breakfast  tables  by  the 
^spapers  are  calculated  to  make  a  very 
)neous  impression  upon  our  minds.  Of 
rse,  the  murders,  robberies,  burglaries, 
^ts,  defalcations  and  frauds  committed  in 
own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  in 
ingle  day,  must  seem  very  large  in  the 
regate;   but  we  should  remember  the 
u  extent  of  our  territory  and  the  vastness 
)ur  population,  and .  that  the  telegraph 
res  almost  nothing  of  a  criminal  character 
'ivulged.    The  evil  things  whispered  in 
et  are  proclaimed  'upon  the  housetops, 
le  virtue  and  disinterestedness  have  but  a 
'le  trumpeting.    Suppose,  now,  that  the 
spapers,  for  a  single  month,  should  change 
:hi3,  and  instead  of  searching  the  whole 
Id  for  evidences  of  human  depravity,  to 
set  forth  under  stunning  head-lines  and 
ked  into  a  black  and  revolting  picture  by 
arts  of  the  reporter,  should  make  inquisi- 
only  for  deeds  of  justice,  mercy  and 
pity,  illustrating  the  character  of  the  vast 
)rity  of  the  people,  and  showing  how  they 
11  together  in  quietness,  order,  peace  and 
ual  helpfulness.    How  different  the  im- 
sion  which  in  that  case  they  would  make 
1  us  in  their  daily  and  weekly  visitations, 
pared  with  that  which  we  now  receive ! 
may  save  ourselves  from  false  impressions, 
ace  discouraging  and  hurtful,  by  reflect- 
that,  for  every  family  invaded  by  the 
derer  or  the  thief,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
s  of  others  dwelling  in  security  and  peace  ; 
every  act  of  injustice,  oppression  and 
3nce  is  to  be  contrasted  with  tens  of  thou- 
Is  of  acts  of  kindness  and  good-will  that 


are  never  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  are  so  common. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  lasts  but  a  few 
minutes  is  carefully  watched  and  minutely 
reported,  while  weeks  and  months  of  blessed 
sunshine  often  pass  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  newspapers. 

It  is  no  doubt  for  the  interest  of  society 
that  crime  and  its  concomitants  should  be 
exposed;  but  the  manner  of  the  exposure 
presents  some  very  grave  and  interesting 
questions  for  the  moralist.  There  is  a  class 
of  newspapers  which  habitually  seeks  to  in- 
vest its  reports  of  crime  with  a  dramatic  fas- 
cination that  is  demoralizing ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
less better  to  endure  this  evil  than  to  subject 
the  press  to  restrictions  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  republican  government.  The 
remedy  must  be  sought  only  in  an  enlightened 
and  Christian  public  sentiment.  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  our  country  when  not  a  single 
newspaper  can  bs  found  to  minister  to  the 
morbid  feelings  with  which  crime  is  too  often 
regarded,  and  when  great  criminals,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  great  heroes,  to  be  held  up 
to  the  public  gaze  as  objects  of  dramatic  in- 
terest and  entertainment,  shall  be  consigned 
to  a  swift  and  merited  oblivion.  Already 
there  are  signs  of  improvement  in  this  regard 
in  the  American  press,  which  we  hope  may 
be  rapidly  extended  and  multiplied. 

No  believer  in  Christianity  should  ever 
allow  himself  to  become  a  croaker.  The 
dove,  not  the  raven,  symbolizes  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  All  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
Ap3stles  are  characterized  by  hopefulness  and 
faith  in  human  progress.  Not  one  despairing 
word  did  they  ever  utter.  They  were  not 
blind  to  the  prevalence  of  sin ;  but  they  felt 
an  undoubted  assurance  that  the  Gospel 
would  triutnph  over  every  form  of  evil  and 
eventually  purify  the  world.  We  dishonor 
Christ  when  we  doubt  that  He  is  to  have  all 
hearts  and  all  nations  for  His  inheritance. — 
Christian  Union. 


The  Tongue. — Nothing  but  the  proboscis 
of  an  elephant  compares  in  muscular  flexibil- 
ity with  the  tongue.  It  varies  in  length  and 
size  in  reptiles,  birds  and  mammalia,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  organic  circumstances  of 
each.  A  giraffe's  tongue  has  the  functions  of 
a  finger.  It  is  hooked  over  a  high  branch, 
its  strength  being  equal  to  breaking  off  large, 
strong  branches  of  trees,  from  which  tender 
leaves  are  then  stripped.  An  ant  bear's 
tongue  is  long  and  round,  like  a  whiplash. 
The  animal  tears  open  dry  clay  walls  of  ant- 
hills, thrusts  in  his  tongue,  which  sweeps  round 
the  apartments,  and  by  its  adhesive  saliva 
brings  out  a  yard  of  ants  at  a  swoop.  The 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  protruded  so  far  is 
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both  complicated  and  beautiful.  A  dog's 
tangue  in  lapping  water  takes  a  form  by  a 
mere  act  of  volition  that  cannot  be  imitated 
by  an  ingenious  mechanician.  The  human 
tongue  in  the  articulation  of  language  sur- 
passes in  variety  of  motions  the  wildest  imag- 
ination of  a  poet.  Even  in  swallowing  food 
its  office  is  so  extraordinary  that  physiologists 
cannot  explain  the  phenomena  of  deglutition 
without  employing  the  aid  of  several  sciences. 


THE  FITNESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FOR  MAN- 
KIND. 

Supposing  Christianity  had  committed  it- 
self to  any  scientific  statements  or  to  any 
scientific  method,  it  could  never  have  been 
fitted  to  expand  with  the  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  a  religion  for  a  race  which  is  con- 
tinually advancing  in  scientific  knowledge. 
If  it  had  bound  itself  up  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  time,  it  would  naturally  be  subject  now 
to  repeated  and  ruinous  blows.  If  it  had 
anticipated  the  final  discoveries  of  science 
and  revealed  them,  nobody  would  have  be- 
lieved it  then,  and  nobody  would  probably 
believe  it  now.  Christianity  committed  itself 
to  nothing.  "  Yours  is  not  my  province,**  it 
said  to  Science.  "  Do  your  best  in  your  own 
sphere  with  a  single  eye  to  truth.  I  will  do 
my  best  in  mine.  Let  us  not  throw  barriers 
in  each  other's  way.  The  less  we  obstruct 
each  other,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  our 
finding  in  the  end  union  in  the  main  ideas 
which  regulate  both  our  worlds  in  the  mind 
of  God." 

Foolish  men  have  mixed  it  up  with  science, 
and  endeavored  to  bind  each  down  upon  the 
bed  of  the  other ;  to  make  science  Christian 
and  Christianity  scientific  ;  but  the  result  has 
always  been  a  just  rebellion  on  both  sides. 
The  worst  evil  has  been  the  unhallowed  and 
forced  alliance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  to  Christianity.  The  moment 
science  was  truly  born,  warto  the  death  arose 
against  a  form  of  Christianity  which  violated 
the  original  neutrality  of  Christianity  tow- 
ards the  pure  intellect  and  its  pursuit  of  its 
own  truths.  But  get  rid  of  this  alliance,  and 
how  is  Christianity  in  opposition  to  science  ? 
What  is  to  prevent  its  being  a  religion  fit  for 
man  in  that  future  when  the  youngest  child 
will  know  more  than  the  philosopher  of  to- 
day? It  is  no  more  in  actual  opposition  to 
science  than  poetry  is. 

"  The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will 

I  suppose  no  scientific  man  would  run  a  tilt 
at  that.  Its  thought,  its  feeling,  the  impres- 
sion it  is  intended  to  convey,  are  all  out  of 
the  sphere  of  science.  Nevertheless,  the  na- 
tural philosopher  recognizes  that  it  appeals  to 


his  imagination.  He  receives  pleasure  fro 
it ;  he  accepts  it  as  true  in  his  own  sphere,  i 

But  if  he  were  told  that  the  writer  claims 
infallibility  for  his  expression,  said  that  it  e 
pressed  not  only  a  certain  touch  of  hums 
feeling  about  the  river,  but  also  the  very  phj 
ical  truth  about  the  movement  of  the  riv( 
he  would  naturally  be  indignant.    "  Y( 
have  left  your  own  ground,"  he  would  say 
the  poet,  "  where  you  were  supreme,  and  y* 
have  come  into  mine,  where,  by  the  ve, 
hypothesis  of  your  art,  you  are  a  strang( 
You  claim  my  obedience  here  in  my  ov 
kingdom  ;  the  absolute  surrender  of  nay  re 
son  in  a  realm  where  reason  is  the  right!  r 
lord.    You  may  be  a  poet,  but  you  are  den  ; 
ing  the  first  principles  of  your  art."  l 

Precisely  the  same  might  be  said  to  the 
who  are  ill-informed  enough  to  connect  t. 
spirit  and  life  of  Christianity  with  eflforts 
suppress  physical  science  or  historical  cr 
icism  as  tending  to  infidelity,  or  as  weake 
ing  Christian  truth.    It  might  be  said 
them  by  a  wise  scholar,  "  You  may  be  Chr 
tians,  but  you  are  doing  all  the  harm  you  ci  k 
to  Christianity.  You  are  endeavoring  to  bh  » 
an  elastic  and  expanding  spirit  into  a  rig 
mould  in  which  it  will  be  suffocated.    Yi  i'-. 
are  fettering  your  living  truth  to  physical  ai<  ti 
historical  theories  which  have  been  proved  ^ 
be  false  and  dead,  and  your  Christianity  w.  . 
suffer  as  the  living  man  suffered  when  tli  i 
cruel  king  bound  him  to  the  corpse.  Yo 
special  form  of  Christianity  will  grow  c( 
rupt  and  die,  for  it  attacks  truth."    But  i  :. 
some  Christian  people  have  gone  out  of  th(  - 
sphere,  there  are  not  wanting  philosophers  i 
do  the  same.    "I  know  nothing  of  God  an  : 
immortality,"  says  Science,  and  with  an  Ji  ; 
as  if  that  settled  the  question.    "  I  shou 
think  you  did  not,"  Christianity  would  grave 
answer;  "no  one  ever  imagined  that  y 
could;  but  I  do ;  I  do  know  a  great  di  : 
about  those  wonderful  realities,  and  I  ha  : 
given  my  knowledge  of  them  to  niillions 
the  human  race,  who  have  received  it,  prov  - 
it  through  toil  and  pain,  and  found  it  powj 
ful   to   give  life  in   the   hour  of  deatl 
"  Proved  it,"  answers  Science, "  not  in  my  w| 
the  only  way  worth  having,  the  way  whi 
makes  a  thing  clear  to  the  understanding 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  things  which  i 
not,  and  cannot  be,  submitted  to  such  a  pro 
We  cannot  subject  the  action  of  any  of  t 
passions  to  the  explanations  of  the  und' 
standing.    By  reasoning  alone  we  cannot  s 
what  an  envious,  jealous,  self-sacrificing 
joyful  man  may  do  next,  nor  explain  1  - 
previous  actions.    One  might  far  more  eas:  ; 
predict  the  actions  of  a  madman. 

We  cannot  give  any  reason  for  love  at  fi 
sight,  or,  what  is  less  rare  but  as  real,  frier 
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jip  at  first  sight.  We  cannot  divide  into 
impartments  the  heart  and  soul  of  any  one 
rson  in  the  world,  saying,  This  is  the  bound- 
y  of  that  feeling ;  so  far  this  quality  will 
jrry  the  man  in  life.  For  the  understanding 
(but  a  secondary  power  in  man.  It  can  mul- 
[)ly  distinctions.  It  cannot  see  the  springs  of 
where  the  things  are  born  about  which 
imakes  distinctions. 

■'I^ight's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops." 

hat  tells  us  that  is  poetry  ?  The  voice  of 
e  understanding  ?  "  Night's  candles  are 
rnt  out,"  it  says  ;  "  it  is  a  ridiculous  state- 
^nt  of  the  fact  that  the  stars  have  ceased 
shine.  Day  never  stands  tiptoe  on  the 
[Sty  mountain-tops.  Is  that  poetry  ?  It  is 
insense."  But  the  understanding  rarely 
ts  alone  in  this  way ;  a  higher  power  in 
tin  proves  to  him,  he  cannot  tell  how,  that 
3  lines  are  magnificent  poetry — nay,  that  the 
jetry  is  in  the  very  passages  which  the  un- 
rstanding  despises. 

iLet  each  keep  to  their  own  spheres,  and  do 
pir  work   therein.     Christianity  has  no 
apons  in  her  original  armory  which  can  be 
bided  against  Science,  and  Science  cannot 
lack  spiritual  truths  with  purely  intellectual 
lapons.    No  one  asks  for  a  spiritual  proof 
it  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun ;  it  is 
lially  absurd  to  ask  for  a  purely  intellectual 
Dof  of  the  existence  of  an  all  loving  Father, 
(id  it  would  be  wiser  if  Science  kept  her 
ads  off  Christianity.  .  Mankind  will  bear 
;reat  deal ;  but  it  will  not  long  bear  the 
lial  of  a  God  of  love,  the  attempt  to  thieve 
lay  the  hope  of  being  perfect  and  our  di- 
ne faith  in  immortality.    These  things  are 
i»re  precious  than  all  physical  discoveries, 
ie  efibrts  made  to  rob  us  of  them,  when 
S^y  are  made,  and  they  are  but  rarely  made, 
ij  not  to  be  patiently  endured.    They  are 
;  less  tolerable  than  the  ill  advised  attempts 
Chrisdau  men  to  dominate  over  science, 
lese  latter  efforts  are  absurd,  but  the  former 
i  degrading  to  human  nature, 
[t  really  does  not  make  much  matter  to 
!  race  in  general  whether  the  whole  science 
geology  were  proved  to-morrow  to  have 
5n  proceeding  on  a  wrong  basis,  or  whether 
!  present  theory  of  force  be  true  or  not ; 
t  it  would  make  the  most  serious  matter  to 
,nkind  if  they  knew  for  certain  to-morrow 
fet  there  was  no  God  of  justice  and  love,  or 
it  immortality  was  a  fond  invention.  The 
ount  of  suppressed  and  latent  belief  in 
;se  truths,  which  we  should  then  discover 
men  who  now  deny  them,  would  be  per- 
Ds  the  strangest  thing  we  should  observe  ; 
i  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
imagine  the  awfulness  of  the  revolution 


which,  following  on  this  denial,  would  pene- 
trate into  every  corner  of  human  nature  and 
human  life. 

Both  Science  and  Christianity  have  vital 
and  precious  truths  of  their  own  to  give  to 
men,  and  they  can  develop  together  without 
interfering  with  each  other.  Should  Science 
increase  its  present  knowledge  tenfold,  there 
is  nothing  it  can  discover  which  will  enable 
it  to  close  up  that  region  in  man  where  the 
spirit  communes  in  prayer  and  praise  with 
its  Father,  where  the  longing  for  rest  is  con- 
tent in  the  peace  of  forgiveness,  where  the 
desire  of  being  perfect  in  unselfishness  is  satis- 
fied by  union  with  the  activity  of  the  unsel- 
fish God,  where  sorrow  feels  its  burden  light- 
ened by  Divine  sympathy,  where  strength 
is  given  to  overcome  evil,  where,  as  decay 
and  death  grow  upon  the  outward  frame,  the 
inner  spirit  begins  to  put  forth  its  wings,  and 
to  realize  more  nearly  the  eternal  summer  of 
His  presence,  in  whom  there  is  fulness  of  life 
in  fulness  of  love.  No ;  as  Christianity  can 
expand  to  fit  into  the  progress  of  politics,  and 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  demands  of  art,  so  it 
can  also  throw  away,  without  losing  one  fea- 
ture of  its  original  form,  rather  by  returning 
to  its  purer  type,  all  the  elements  opposed  to 
the  advance  of  science  w^hich  men  have  ad- 
ded to  its  first  simplicity. — Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

God  demands  greatness  of  us  all,  and  not 
goodness  merely.  There  is  not  a  person  so 
humble  or  so  feebly  gifted  that  the  call  is  not 
to  him  or  her.  If  we  have  few  qualities  that 
can  influence,  and  but  a  narrow  sphere  to  fill, 
still  we  have  ourselves  to  develop  and  our- 
selves to  rule. — Sta7'r  King. 


A  VORACIOUS  PLANT. 

A  family  of  plants,  known  as  the  "  sun- 
dews," or  by  the  scientific  name  of  Drosera, 
have  curious  fly- catching  leaves,  which  en- 
trap the  insects  which  the  plant  appears  to 
require  for  its  nourishment,  Appleton's  Jour- 
nal says  :  "  An  esteemed  correspondent  de- 
scribes this  plant  as  consisting  of  a  tuft  of 
diminutive  orbicular  leaver,  from  the  centre 
of  which  there  shoots  up,  in  midsummer,  a 
slender  stem  of  inconspicuous  flowers.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Dioncea,  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  its  distinguishing  feature.  These 
are  covered  with  shining  scarlet  hairs,  which 
secrete  at  their  tips  drops  of  a  clear,  viscid 
fluid,  resembling  dew,  which  increases  in  size 
and  number  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while 
real  dew,  under  the  same  conditions  is  speed- 
ily dried  up.  It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  plant  derives  its  popular  name  of 
sundew.  But  the  design  of  this  novel  secre- 
tion is  more  curious  than  the  fact  of  its  elab- 
oration.   It  attracts,  by  its  sweetness,  tiny 
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insects  — gDats,  flies  and  midges — which  no 
sooner  touch  and  taste  the  fatal  liquid  than 
they  are  lost,  its  adhesive  quality  serving  to 
hold  them  fast,  while  the  delicate  hairs,  mov- 
ing slowly  but  surely  upon  the  victim,  fix 
their  little  points  like,  fangs,  and  suck  its 
juices,  leaving  only  a  dry  carcass.  This  ac- 
complished, they  leisurely  relax  their  hold, 
return  to  their  natural  position,  and  there 
await  the  approach  of  fresh  prey.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  any  attempt  to  sus- 
tain these  curious  plants,  except  by  favoring 
their  carnivorous  habits,  invariably  proves 
futile.  When  these  sensitive  fibres  are  touched 
with  a  straw  or  bit  of  paper,  they  refuse  to 
respond,  and  it  is  only  when  approached  by 
their  natural  food  that  the  hairs  show  signs 
of  life.  The  sundews  are  native  to  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are 
found  in  sandy  and  marshy  places." 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  9,  1875. 

Erratum.— On  page  682,  No.  43,  in  the 
obituary  notices,  read  *'  Steer  "  for  "  Star," 
and  "  Back  "  for  "  Buck  Creek." 


upon  it ;  in  the  meanwhile  leaving  to  eac 
one  to  form  such  a  theory  of  the  future  lil 
as  accords  with  his  highest  and  purest  idea 
We  think  it  an  encouraging  indication  tha 
the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishmen 
are  less  urged  now  as  motives  to  goodoes 
than  they  formerly  were.  "  Virtue  is  its  ow: 
reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment ;"  th 
is  taught  us  by  experience  and  observatioi 
But  in  regard  to  the  unknown  future  work 
we  may  rest  confidently  in  the  faith  that  it 
governed  by  consummate  wisdom  and  gooc 


ness. 


Eternal  Punishment. — We  continue  to 
receive  communications  on  this  subject,  which 
we  think  are  not  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  it.    If  any  one  desires  a  correct  knowl- 1 
edge  of  what  is  called  "  Universalism/'  it  [ 
would  be  well  to  consult  the  works  of  those  \ 
who  have  written  most  ably  upon  it.    By  so 
doing  they  will  avoid  the  risk  of  condemning 
unheard  not  only  a  whole  sect,  but  the  many 
scattered  perhaps  through  every  religious  de- 
nomination, who  in  their  secret  hearts  adopt 
the  language  of  the  poet : 

"  For  oh,  my  hands  are  all  too  weak 
To  hold  your  iron  creeds; 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 
My  heart  within  me  pleads." 

In  the  communications  received,  we  ob- 
serve what  appears  to  us  a  lack  of  the  knowl- 
edge above  alluded  to,  and  also  a  tendency 
to  wander  from  the  point  in  question,  to  wit, 
that  punishment,  or  the  consequences  of  sin, 
must  necessarily  be  eternal. 

If  the  belief  in  eternal  punishment  is,  like 
some  others  that  were  imbibed  in  the  child- 
hood of  religious  thought,  destined  to  be  out- 
grown, we  may  safely  wait  the  eflfect  of  time 


Young  Friends'  Aid  Association. — W 
have  received  the  First  Annual  Keport  of  tb 
Young  Friends'  Aid  Association,  of  Ne 
York  City,  which  was  organized  in  the  latt( 
part  of  the  summer  of  1873.  Attention 
called  to  the  subjoined  notice : 

"  This  Organization,  composed  mainly  of  tl 
younger  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  ii 
tended  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  those  who  ai 
really  deserving;  care  being  taken  to  investiga 
all  cases  before  aid  is  furnished.  Feeling  that  mac 
charitably-disposed  persons  would  willingly  coi 
tribute  of  their  means  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
fellow-creatures  if  they  felt  satisfied  that  those  c 
whom  it  was  bestowed  were  actually  worthy 
help;  they  offer  themselves  as  a  medium  wherel 
so  important  an  object  can  be  effected. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  additional  funds 
carry  on  their  work,  as  well  as  supplying  an  icte 
lectual  want,  they  have  provided  a  course  of  s 
lectures,  the  lecturers  in  all  cases  giving  their  se 
vices  without  compensation. 

"LECTURE  COURSE. 

"Twelfth  month  21st,  1874.— Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smit 
Subject:  'Pyramids  of  Egypt,  The  Mummy  Pit 
and  the  Tombs  of  the  Royal  Pharaohs.' 

"First  month,  4th,  1875.— A.  S.  Marshall.  Su 
ject :  'A  Vagabond's  Trip  Through  Northern  Europ 

"  First  month  18th. — Wm.  D.  Foulke.  Subjeci 
'Laws  and  Costumes  of  the  Hebrews.' 

*'  Second  month  1st. — Dr.  Trimball.  Subjec 
'  Entomology.' 

"  Second  month  15th.— Aaron  M.  Powell.  Sm 
ject:  'The  Prison  Question.' 

"  Third  month  1st. — Thomas  Foulke..  Subjeci 
'  Trip  Through  California  and  Oregon  and  the  F 
cific  Slope.' 

"At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  27th  street  ne 
6th  Avenue,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Course  Ticke 
$1.50.    Single  Tickets,  35  cents. 

"  Tickets  for  the  Lectures  may  be  obtained  frc 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  or  at  t 
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ollowing-named  places  :  J.  Arnold's,  264  6th  Ave. ; 
.  W.  Onderdonk  &  Son,  529  6th  Ave.  ;  Newman  & 
lapron's,  1172  Broadway." 


j  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. — We 
lave  been  requested  to  remind  our  readers 
hat  this  institution  is  greatly  in  need  of 
inds  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  designs  of 
Is  originators.  It  is  desirable  that  an  addi- 
ional  payment  be  made  on  the  property  at 
nee,  and  the  house  put  in  order  to  receive 
jbose  who  are  to  reside  on  the  premises. 
'  Workshops  are  needed,  and  the  various 
lachinery  and  implements  of  labor,  with 
^'applies  of  raw  material,  are  all  to  be  pro- 
ided,  and  it  will  require  a  considerable  out- 
ly  to  put  the  institution  in  working  order, 
j  In  an  appeal  that  lies  before  us,  we  are  in- 
prmed  that  "it  is  not  designed  to  support 
lleness.  All  inmates  must  be  industrious 
|iborers,  and  each  will  receive  compensation 
|i  proportion  to  his  diligence  and  capacity. 
1  "  The  advantages  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
jsidents  of  the  Home.  Others  living  with 
leir  families  will  be  employed  upon  the  same 
srms  as  the  inmates  of  the  Home  and  in  the 
ime  shops  ;  or  material  and  implements  will 
3  furnished  them  at  their  own  residences, 
id  the  products  of  their  labor  paid  for  at 
ich  prices  as  the  demand  for  the  goods  will 
stify. 

'  "It  is  notfor  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
Ich  an  establishment  can  be  self  sustaining. 
3  supply  the  defect  of  the  objects  of  our  care, 
(ents  must  be  employed  and  supported,  to 
irchase  supplies,  to  dispose  of  the  goods 
anufactured,  to  superintend  the  various  in- 
istries,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  sup- 
i>rt  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  to  collect  the 
nds  necessary  to  supply  deficiencies. 
• "  It  is  a  great  and  important  enterprise,  re- 
liring  liberal  assistance.    It  is  for  this  an 
»>peal  is  now  made  to  the  sympathy  and  co- 
!)eratiou  of  our  fellow-citizens.    We  are  not 
taugurating  an  asylum  for  paupers  to  sit  in 
•  eerless  darkness,  brooding  over  their  own 
lamity,  and  murmuring  at  the  assistance 
udgingly  doled  out  to  them.    We  ask  you 
step  forward  to  help  those  who  are  desirous 
do  all  in  their  own  power  for  honorable 
f-support,  nor  that  only,  but   for  those 
lO  are  dependent  on  them.     We  know 


it  can  be  done,  for  it  has  been  achieved  in 
other  places.    Our  blind  are  not  less  intelli- 
gent, less  industrious,  less  enterprising  and 
persevering  than  those  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Dublin,  Liverpool  or  London,  in  each 
of  which  places  there  are  similar  institutions 
in  successful  operation.    We  are  confident 
our  fellow-citizens  are  not  less  humane  in 
spirit,  or  less  wisely  discriminating  in  their 
charity.    It  is,  therefore,  with  confidence  we 
address  to  them  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  a 
clas3  of  our  fellow-creatures  so  helpless  and 
necessitous.     .  .  .  .  . 

"  Signed  by 
"  B.  B.  CoMEGYS,  President,  and  others." 

Contributions  will  be  received  by  H.  L. 
Hall,  Superintendent  and  Financial  Agent, 
3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  or  Levi  Knowles, 
Treasurer,  1218  Market  street. 


DIED. 

ELDRIDGE. — At  his  residence  at  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh 
month,  1874,  Elihu  Eldridge,  in  the  98th  year  of  his 
age;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
deceased  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  western 
New  York,  and  was  a  worthy  and  upright  citizen. 

FROST. —  At  his  residence  in  Henrietta,  Monroe 
county,  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month, 
18H,  Prior  Frost,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  for- 
merly of  Westchester  county.  New  York  ;  a  member 
of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting. 

TRIPP. — At  his  residence  in  Deruyter,  Madison 
county,  New  York,  on  the  31st  of  Tenth  month, 
1874,  Jonathan  Tripp,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age; 
an  Elder  of  Deruyter  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.— In  Willistown,  Chester  County, 
Twefth  month  22d,  1874,  Hannah,  wife  of  Ellis  Wil- 
liams, in  the  73d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Go- 
shen Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAMS. — At  his  late  residence,  Willistown, 
Chester  County,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1874,  Ellis  Williams,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age ;  a 
member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

COX.— In  Willistown,  Chester  County,  Twelfth 
month  24th,  1874,  Mary  W.,  wife  of  Thomas  S.  Cox, 
and  daughter  of  Jesse  Williams,  deceased,  in  the 
53d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting. 

LEWIS.— In  Willistown,  Chester  County,  Twelfth 
month  24th,  1874,  Asenath,  wife  of  Sharpless  Lewis, 
in  the  61st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting. 


When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for 
thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God 
of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them. — Isaiah  xli, 
17. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  PESTH  AND  ONWARD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
No.  30. 

CContinued  from  page  718.) 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Tenth  mo. 
we  arrive  in  the  city  of  Pesth,  the  capital  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  It  is  dark  night, 
and  we  seek  refuge  in  the  hotel,  hoping  to 
look  at  the  city  of  the  Magyars  to-morrow. 
Id  the  meantime  we  read  that  we  are  in  a 
town  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Magyars,  and  that  it  lies  in  a  sandy 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  oppo- 
site Buda,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Hungarian 
monarchs.  The  town,  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  place  of  importance  during  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  but  fell  to  de- 
cay during  the  Turkish  wars  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  has  only  re- 
gained its  prosperity  in  recent  times. 

The  morning  breaks  clear  and  glorious, 
and  we  sally  forth  on  the  quay  to  see  Buda- 
Pesth,  as  the  elder  and  younger  sister  cities  are 
called.  The  old  town  is  imposing  and  antique 
on  its  elevated  site,  and  looks  down  gravely 
on  its  larger  sister  on  the  other  side.  A  grand 
suspension  bridge,  built  by  an  English  en- 
gineer (Clark),  connects  the  past  with  the 
present — the  old  with  the  new.  The  chains 
are  supported  by  two  pillars,  150  feet  high. 
It  has  a  total  length  of  1,254  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  39  feet,  and  is  elevated  42  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  water.  Two 
granite  lions,  rampant,  holding  spears,  stand 
or  sit  guard,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  bridge  is  massive  and  elegant.  A  fort- 
ress and  handsome  royal  chateau  crown  the 
summit  of  the  hill  around  which  the  town  is 
built.  Sultan  Soliman  conquered  the  town  in 
1511,  garrisoned  it  with  12,000  janizaries,  and 
it  remained  150  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  allied 
Germans,  1686. 

In  the  royal  palace  is  kept  the  Hungarian 
regalia,  consisting  of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
sceptre,  sword  and  coronation  robes,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Hungarian  diet  takes  place  in 
the  throne-room. 

We  are  very  curious  about  a  purposeless- 
looking  mound  on  the  quay,  enclosed  with  a 
railing,  and  having  steps  ascending  it  in 
various  directions.  On  inquiry,  we  find  that 
it  is  called  the  Kronungshugel,  and  is  com- 
posed of  earth  brought  from  diflTerent  parts  of 
Hungary.  Here  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  while  all  the 
former  monarchs  were  crowned  at  Presburg. 
After  the  coronation,  the  King  rides  round 
the  hill,  and  brandishes  the  sword  of  Stephen 
towards  each  point  of  the  compass,  in  token 


of  his  intent  to  defend  his  realm  against  every 
enemy. 

The  promenade  of  Franz  Joseph's  Platz, 
which  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the  quay, 
is  an  admirable  place  of  observation,  and  we 
take  seats  and  watch  the  multitude  pass  and 
repass  before  us.  The  Hungarians  are  a  dark, 
stately,  handsome  people,  picturesque  and 
elegant  in  dress.  Fur  linings  and  trimmings 
to  their  lar^^e,  graceful-looking  coats,  give  a 
richness  to  their  attire  which  is  very  striking. 
But  what  are  these  curious-looking  creatures, 
with  dwarfed  forms  and  great  white  cloaks  of 
coaise  woolen  stuflf?  They  wear  full  linen 
pantaloons  reaching  only  a  little  below  the 
knee,  and  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  sheep- 
skin instead  of  shoes,  and  they  have  a  strange- 
ly barbaric  look,  hardly  better  than  Esqui 
maux.  They  are  the  Hungarian  peasant 
people  of  the  humblest  rank,  and  are  more 
barbaric  in  appearance  than  any  other  people 
I  have  ever  seen.  These  are  the  lineal  de 
scendants  of  the  savage  hoard  who  followed^  m 
King  Attila  in  his  fierce  ravages  of  the  Ro-  m 
man  world,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  were  al- 
most as  savage  now  as  in  that  distant  day.  I  iii 
think  I  never  saw  such  strong  contrasts  in 
physical  qualities  among  any  people. 

Palatial  buildings  line  the  beautiful  river^ 
front  of  Pesth,  but  we  think  it  a  very  super 
ficial  view  of  the  city  we  are  having,  and  soi 
turn  our  footsteps  toward  the  interior  of  the 
city,  and  follow  with  a  throng  of  people  whc 
seem  to  be  all  tending  in  one  direction.  We 
enter  the  street  called  the  Tabaksgasse  anc 
find  we  are  approaching  a  Jewish  synagogue 
a  modern  Moorish  building,  in  brick,  with  { 
red  marble  substructure.  We  hesitate  a  littL 
at  the  entrance,  for  the  guards  at  the  door  art 
in  the  act  of  sternly  driving  back  some  mis 
erable-looking  peasants  who  seek  entrance 
but  they  see  us  in  a  moment,  and  courteously 
welcome  us  into  the  temple.    We  walk  for 
ward  in  the  oriental-looking  building,  till  w 
stand  among  the  throng  who  are  witnessing 
marriage  ceremony.  The  couple  are  standin 
beneath  a  crimson  canopy  in  front  of  th 
altar,  and  their  friends  are  with  them  o 
either  hand.    A  little  priest  is  addressin 
words  of  counsel  to  them  in  a  fatherl} 
friendly  tone,  and  now  he  reaches  up  an 
places  a  hand,  as  if  in  blessing,  on  eithe 
head.  He  wishes  them  all  good — "  love  in  tl 
heart — peace  in  the  home"— and  dismissi 
them  for  their  life-career  together.  The  youn 
wife  turns  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  husbam 
to  the  left;  and,  smiling  and  happy,  they  d 
scend  among  the  multitude,  shaking  han« 
cordially  with  all  who  salute  them,  and  jo 
each  other  in  the  main  aisle,  walking  out 
the  synagogue  together  to  the  carriage 
waiting.  We  follow,  and  then  wander  awh: 
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in  the  drear  Jewish  quarter,  so  strangely  un- 
attractive and  squalid. 

!  We  loiter  by  the  extensive  Invalid  Hospital, 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  which  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  find  our  way  into 
the  Joseph's  Platz,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Archduke  Joseph, 
Palatine  of  Hungary  from  1796  to  1847. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  will  to  explore  fur- 
ther the  city  of  Pesth,  for  the  day  is  drawing 
near  a  close,  and  the  steamer  for  Constanti- 
nople starts  to- morrow  morning  early,  it  is 
promised.  If  time  admitted,  a  day  or  two 
ftt  Pesth  might  be  spent  most  profitably  and 
pleasantly.  It  is,  next  to  Vienna,  the  most 
commercial  place  in  the  Austrian  realm,  be- 
ing especially  the  mart  of  the  grain  trade, 
fvhile  its  academy  renders  it  the  scientific  cap- 
ital of  Hungary.  As  in  Vienna,  the  spirit  of 
mprovement  is  awake  here,  and  stately  and 
loble  buildings  are  arising  on  every  hand. 

It  seems  most  unwise  to  neglect  making  a 
risit  to  the  celebrated  Esterhazy-gallery  of 
)aintings,  which  was  transferred  to  Pesth  from 
i^ienna  in  1865,  being  purchased  by  the  State; 
)ut  we  fear  to  linger  even  to  look  at  master- 
>ieces  or  gems  of  art.  The  navigation  of  the 
iver  becomes  every  day  more  precarious,  and 
7e  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be  found  im- 
assible,  and  the  mysterious  orient  lies  just 
eyond. 

W.e  leave  Pesth  in  the  misty  morning,  tak- 
ig  leave  of  the  pleasant  Austrian  land,  where 
'6  would  gladly  tarry  many  days.  But  we 
mat  go.  The  winter  c.ometh,  and  we  do  not 
ish  to  furnish  ourselves  with  the  great  fur 
»ats  in  which  the  Hungarians  have  begun  to 
ivest  themselves.  The  Danube  is  so  low  as 
)  be  hardly  navigable,  and  how  do  we  know 

will  not  quite  disappear.  And  so  onward 
(6  go  again.  We  find  a  pleasant  company  of 
tany  nationalities  on  the  boat,  and  very  nice 
jcommcdations,  and  start  with  every  pros- 
Bct  of  enjoyment. 

Below  Pesth  the  Danube  traverses  the  vast 
lUngarian  plain,  and  the  scenery  is  quite 
onotonous,  few  habitations,  and  towns  mean 
oking  and  far  apart.  I  am  amazed  to  see 
leh  a  lonely  land  where  civilized  people 
ive  dwelt  so  many  ages.  The  river  is  very 
de,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  looks 
ire  and  sparkling.  A  number  of  flo?  ting 
ills  are  anchored  along  the  bank,  and  they 
id  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the  noble  river 
all-sufficient  motive  power.  Queer-looking 
tie  arks  they  are  !  quite  characteristic  of 
is  river.  ^As  we  pass  a  group  of  them,  the 
fees  of  a  bugle  salute  us,  and  as  the  large 
leels  revolve  the  warm  sunbeams  glisten 
•ough  the  flying  drops  and  give  a  curious 
irm  to  the  river  scenery.  The  day  grows 
rm  and  bright  and  the  upper  deck  becomes 


very  enjoyable,  though  the  scenery  has  very 
little  interest- — reminding  me  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Delaware,  but  more  lonely  and 
sterile.  Sometimes  we  see  great  herds  of 
whitish  cattle  on  the  bank,  who  look  at  us 
with  large,  gentle  eyes,  tossing  their  long, 
slender  horns  in  bovine  salutation. 

It  is  really  wonderful  that  we  see  so  few  of 
the  people,  but  here  is  a  curious  sight.  We 
pass  near  the  shore,  and  observe  a  troop  of 
women  standing  in  the  cold  water  washing^ 
clothes,  pounding  and  pounding  them  till  the 
great  boat  waves  come  dashing  up  and  dis- 
turb them  at  their  work.  A  little  farther 
on  there  is  a  high  sandbank,  and  in  its  base 
are  excavated  dwellings,  in  which  people  are 
living  like  swallows.  I  would  gladly  look 
more  curiously  into  these  miserable  cave- 
dwellings,  but  a  glimpse  as  we  dash  by  in  our 
swift  career  is  all  that  is  possible  to  us.  Com- 
fortless and  drear  must  be  such  abodes,  but 
perhaps  well  defended  from  the  winter's  cold 
and  summer's  heat,  and  then,  perhaps,  these 
poor,  semi-civilized  people  have  no  idea  of 
all  the  glorious  possibilities  of  human  life, 
and  are  not  troubled  with  the  restless  aspira- 
tions which  keep  us  ever  striving  for  statelier 
mansions  and  wider  ranges  of  vision. 

Great  flocks  of  crows  darken  the  air  at 
times,  and  settle  now  and  then  upon  the 
brown  fields,  or  on  the  sandy  bar  which  the 
river  has  left  bare,  and  seem  to  consult  in 
regard  to  their  future  movements.  They 
know  how  rich  in  blessing  a  loving,  helpful 
brotherhood  may  be,  if  their  wisdom  extends 
no  further.  A  great  company  of  ducks  now 
salute  us  as  we  dash  past  them,  and  we  note 
the  exceeding  flexibility  of  their  wings,  and 
the  soldier-like  regularity  with  which  they 
follow  their  leader  in  their  instinctive  search 
for  a  better  land.  Well  we  know  the  winter 
is  coming  now,  for  the  power  that  has  impel- 
led your  emigration  never  errs,  O  ye  wisely- 
trusting  birds.  You  do  not  need  to  argue  the 
matter. 

As  we  near  the  evening  we  pass  another 
great  fleet  of  anchored  mills,  which  indicates 
that  we  are  passing  through  an  extensive 
wheat- producing  country.  Great  forests 
clothe  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  occasion- 
ally most  desolate-looking  dwellings  are  to 
be  seen  on  either  bank. 

The  air  is  almost  filled  with  the  curious 
webs  of  the  gossamer  spider,  who  also  seems 
to  be  migrating  to-day.  A  fellow-traveller 
catches  one  of  the  wanderers  for  us,  a  little 
red  fellow,  of  very  lively  turn  of  mind,  quite 
averse  to  being  caged  for  our  edification.  The 
web  is  very  strong  and  light,  and  clings  to 
the  ropes  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  clothing  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  was  in  such  abundant 
supply  that  we  might  have  gathered  it  by 
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liandfuls.  I  never  before  saw  the  gossamer 
webs  in  such  profusion. 

The  day  declines  in  brightness  and  grows 
chill.  The  little  wanderers  of  the  air  have 
all  gone,  and  we  go  too,  seeking  in  the  bright 
saloon  the  warmth  which  will  compensate  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  sunbeams. 

Many  nationalities  are  represented  in  the 
companies  that  gather  round  the  tables.  There 
are  English  and  Scottish  Britons ;  French 
and  Germans  meeting  on  neutral  waters; 
Viennese  and  Hungarians,  peaceful  and  fra- 
ternal ;  and  Americans  seeking  to  glean  in- 
struction from  all  the  nations.  It  is  most  re- 
freshing to  hear  the  English  tongue  spoken 
by  so  many  of  the  people,  and  pleasant,  too, 
to  hear  so  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  our 
country.  The  dinner  is  soon  served,  and 
the  good  and  abundant  meal  promotes  socia- 
bility. About  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening 
we  reach  station  Mohacs,  an  important  mar- 
ket-town, memorable  in  history  as  the  scene 
of  a  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Hungarians 
by  the  Turks,  in  15  26,  in  consequence  of  which 
Hungary  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moslem. 
Another  battle,  almost  on  the  same  field, 
in  1687,  delivered  the  land  from  the  Turk. 

We  ascend  to  the  promenade-deck,  and 
find  our  vessel  anchored  in  front  of  a  very 
long  town  of  low,  thatched  houses ;  but  a 
heavy  mist  is  gathering,  and  the  hunter's 
moon  is  quite  veiled,  so  that  we  can  get  no 
very  distinct  vision.  But  we  do  not  start 
again,  and  soon  it  is  announced  that  we  have 
anchored  for  the  night  opposite  this  historic 
town,  the  river  being  so  much  obscured  by 
mist  as  to  make  navigation  unsafe  ! 

We  awake  next  morning  to  find  the  mist 
yet  more  dense,  and  it  is  after  nine  o'clock 
before  we  again  move  on  towards  the  Euxine. 
Another  warm  and  lovely  day  makes  it  a  de- 
light to  sit  on  the  deck  in  the  sunshine,  and 
improve  the  acquaintance  of  our  follow-trav- 
ellers.  The  kindly  Scot  joins  the  group  of 
Americans,  to  talk  about  our  country  and  tell 
us  about  a  long  journey  he  has  made  across 
the  eastern  part  of  the  American  continent. 
He  offers  many  criticisms  of  our  institutions, 
and  good-humoredly  recommends  a  monarchy 
as  a  cure  for  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
young  nation  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave,  sug- 
gesting the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as  a  very 
proper  sovereign  for  us.  He  wants  to  talk, 
and  likes  to  rouse  up  his  hearers  to  enthusias- 
tic contradiction.  The  shores  are  most  mo- 
notonous, but  the  day  passes  merrily,  and 
about  noonday  we  pass  the  influx  of  the 
Drave.  But  the  Danube  seems  hardly  larger 
after  accepting  the  waters  of  its  strong  tribu- 
tary. The  sandy  shore  is  very  monotonous, 
but  the  day  is  so  radiant  that  we  do  not 
weary  of  it,  and  feel  the  hours  not  long  dur- 


ing which  we  glide  onward  toward  the  mys" 
terious  realm  of  the  Turk.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  are  called  on  deck 
to  see  the  large  town  of  Neusatz,  on  the 
north  bank  ;  also  the  strong  fortress  of  Peter- 
wardein  on  the  opposite  promontory.  The 
great,  bright  moon  illuminated  the  frowning 
stronghold,  and  Neusatz  nestled  lowly  on  the 
other  side.  We  have  a  perfectly  clear  atmos- 
phere, and  we  move  on  our  way  rejoicing,  and 
dash  past  the  fortress  in  fine  style.  In  the 
arsenal  of  Peterwardein  is  a  collection  of 
Turkish  weapons,  and  in  the  Franciscan 
church  is  the  tomb  of  John  Capistranus,  the 
noted  preacher  of  the  crusades.  We  also 
read  that  here  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the 
Turks  in  1716,  thus  chastising  them  for  their 
violation  of  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz. 

And  now  it  is  announced  that  we  shall 
pass  the  historic  city  of  Belgrade  about  mid-  [ 
night,  and  we  have  a  splendid  moon  and  a  ;  ^ 
remarkably  pure  atmosphere.    Several  of  us 
resolve  to  remain  awake  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  fortress  town,  which  has  so  long  been 
a  stronghold  of  the  Turk.    The  hours  pass 
quickly  by,  and  we  note  the  position  of  Bel- 
grade on  the  map,  and  learn  that  it  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  oni  ^ 
apicturesque  promontory.  Behind  the  city  rises «  ^ 
a  high  limestone  rock,  crowned  by  the  dilap- 
idated fortress.  Daringthe  wars  with  the  Otto- 
man power  this  was  a  place  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance In  1522  it  was  captured  by  Soliman 
II,  and  166  years  later  it  was  retaken  by 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  in  1717  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  in  1789  by  Laudon ;  being  after 
every  successive  peace  restored  to  the  Turks. 
A  Turkish  garrison  occupied  the  fortress  till 
the  year  1867,  but  it  is  now  free  from  that  \ 
yoke,  and  the  evidences  of  the  Turkish  period 
are  fast  disappearing.    Near  twelve  o'clock 
our  Austrian  friend  tells  us  that  we  are  near- 1 
ing  Semlin,  the  last  Austrian  town  on  the , 
Danube,  and  that  from  here  we  can  see  the  i 
lights  of  Belgrade  glimmering  in  the  distance. !  j- 
The  night  is  perfectly  radiant,  and  all  that  . 
the  host  of  heaven  can  do  to  illuminate  this  j  ', 
border  land  between  the  Christian  and  the  : 
Moslem  is  done.    We  cannot  make  much  of  i 
Semlin,  but  the  Austrian  points  oat  oq  am 
eminence  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  John ,  . 
Hunyadi,  the  celebrated  Hungarian  hero,  j  • 
But  we  are  thinking  of  Belgrade,  and  reserve  \ 
all  enthusiasm  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  j 
we  touch  at  the  landing  of  this  city,  now  the  I  r 
capital  of  the  independent  State  of  Sarvia.  |  : 
On  our  left,  we  see  in  the  pale  moonlight  an  j 
oriental  looking  pavilion,  standing  all  alone  i 
on  the  island  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  ^  ^ 
and  on  our  right  rise  the  extensive  fortress,; 
towers  and  town  of  old  Belgrade.    We  can-; 
not  distinguish  much  except  the  general  out-j  'n 
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line,  but  it  is  a  strange,  impressive  scene,  and 
we  stand  long  on  the  deck,  recalling  the  dread 
days  when  this  walled  frontier  town  was  a 
foot  ball  between  the  Moslem  and  the  Chris- 
tian. The  Ottoman  power  has  slowly  de- 
clined, and  now  the  Danubian  lands  need 
fear  no  more  the  approach  of  the  banner  of 
the  Turk.  So  we  wish  continuous  peace  and 
progressive  prosperity  to  the  antique  city,  and 
seek  our  own  renewal  in  the  happy  realm  of 
sleep.  We  retire,  and  soon  the  throbbing  of 
the  engine  ceases,  and  the  ship  slumbers,  and 
we  slumber  till  broad  day.  A  mist  has 
gathered,  and  we  must  wait  its  dispersion, 
and  so  are  delayed  several  hours.  But  it  dis- 
appears at  length,  and  we  proceed,  passing 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  great  Turkish  fort- 
ress of  Semendria,  now  a  Servian  town,  still 
surrounded  by  the  well-preserved  pinnacled 
walls.  Soon  after,  the  Danube  receives  the 
Servian  river  Morawa,  and  here  we  have  a 
large  island,  and  ere  long  we  see  in  the  far 
horizon  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Carpathians. 

S.  R. 

Eleventh  month  1st,  18'74. 


One  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  it  is  said,  com- 
pels every  newly-married  couple  to  plant  six 
trees  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and 
two  on  the  birth  of  every  child. 


From  "  Old  and  New  for  January." 
A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
BY  A  "minister  AT  LARGE." 

iThe  fire  was  out ;  the  room  was  cold  ; 
The  things  about  were  poor  and  old  ; 
The  floor  was  bare,  though  neat  and  clean  ; 
The  hand  of  care  was  plainly  seen, 
Making  the  best  of  the  meagre  store 
Left  unsold  from  days  of  yore. 

Over  the  mantle  a  picture  hung; 

The  central  figure  was  fair  and  young — 

A  mother,  holding  upon  ber  knee 

A  darling  baby,  that  turned  to  see 

A  manly  face,  blue-eyed  and  mild, 

Looking  down  in  love  on  mother  and  child. 

That  baby  is  now  a  child  of  seven. 

She  is  fast  asleep  in  the  old  arm-chair ; 
The  father  for  years  has  been  in  Heaven  ; 

And  the  mother's  brown  and  glossy  hair 
Is  streaked  with  the  gray  of  early  sorrow  ; 

She  is  out  in  the  snow,  and  facing  the  wind, 
Eoping  some  bit  of  work  to  find, 

To  earn  the  bread  for  the  coming  morrow. 

The  frost  on  the  panes  is  gathering  fast ; 

The  windows  clatter  beneath  the  blast ; 
fThe  twilight  darkens  the  chilly  room, 
'But  still  the  mother  does  not  come. 

>rhe  child  in  the  chair  still  quietly  sleeps ; 

And  over  her  face  a  sweet  smile  creeps 

A-d  the  Christmas  bell  from  a  neighboring  steeple 

Rings  out  its  call  to  the  waiting  people. 

To  come  and  keep  the  Christmas  Eve, 

ind  gifts  from  the  Christmas-tree  receive. 


Each  note  of  that  sweet-toned  Christmas  bell 

Comes  to  the  ear  of  little  Nell 

Like  an  angel's  voice,  and  seems  to  sing, 

"Coming,  coming,  on  golden  wing, 

A  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree  to  bring." 

Just  then  she  woke,  for  her  mother's  tread, 
Heavy  and  slow,  she  heard  on  the  stair: 

With  bounding  feet,  and  cheek  aglow, 
She  sprang  from  her  dreamy  cradle  chair. 

And  opened  the  door,  where  covered  with  snow. 
Pale  and  chilled,  with  despairing  look, 
As  if  of  earth  and  heaven  forsook. 
The  mother  stood,  and  could  only  say, 
"  Dear  Nell,  after  trying  so  hard  all  day, 
I  have  neither  work  nor  bread," 

"  But  mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  little  Nell, 
"  Somebody's  coming,  I  know  full  well ; 
For  just  as  the  Christmas  bell  was  ringing, 
I  heard  an  angel  sweetly  singing, 
'  Coming,  coming,  on  golden  wing, 
A  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree  to  bring;' 
And,  mother,  the  angel's  face  so  fair, 
Looked  just  like  papa  hanging  there  : 

Do  you  think  that  he 

The  angel  can  be. 
Coming  to  bring  from  Christmas-tree 
Something  for  you  and  something  for  me  ?'* 

"  Poor  child,  your  father  is  dead  and  gone; 
And  we  are  left  in  the  world  alone 
Nobody  cares  for  the  perishing  poor, 
Though  the  wolf  of  hunger  be  at  the  door. 
The  bell  that  calls  to  the  Christmas-tree 
Rings  not  for  you,  rings  not  for  me; 
We  have  not  a  crumb  in  the  house  to  eat ; 
I've  fed  all  day  on  hope  and  sleet; 

But  my  hope  has  fled  : 

I  wish  we  were  dead." 

'*  But  an  angel,  mother,  the  truth  must  tell, 
And  would  he  have  said  to  little  Nell, 
And  told  it,  too,  with  the  Christmas  bell. 
That  he  was  coming  to  you  and  me. 
With  a  real  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree, 
If  he  didn't  mean  to  come  right  here. 
And  bring  us  something,  mother  dear?" 

No  answer  to  this  the  mother  gave  ; 

For  hunger  and  cold  and  weariness 

Had  struck  to  her  heart  a  chill  of  the  grave  : 

Her  soul  was  in  frozen  dreariness. 

She  threw  her  water-proof  into  a  chair  ; 
She  shook  the  snow  from  her  matted  hair. 
Under  the  stove,  in  an  old  tin  bowl. 
Was  the  last  of  her  little  stock  of  coal. 

She  lighted  her  fire,  and  bit  by  bit. 

With  paper  and  chips  she  tended  it; 

But,  though  it  blazed,  the  terrible  chill 

Which  had  struck  to  her  heart  remained  there  Still — 

The  chill  of  soul,  which  nought  can  move 

But  the  glow  and  warmth  of  human  love. 

"  Get  warm,  my  child,  and  go  to  bed," 

In  dreary  tones  the  mother  said. 

"  But  somebody's  coming,  mother  dear, 

Somebody^ s  coming:  hark  !  don't  you  hear?" 

And  holy  joy  her  pulses  stirred 

As  a  step  upon  the  stair  was  heard. 

A  tap  at  the  door.    "  I  told  you  so  I" 
Cried  Nell,  as  from  the  street  below 
A  woman  entered — "  I  told  you  so  ! 
The  angel  said  so  ;  and  angels  know." 
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The  stranger  shook  from  her  dress  the  snow, 
And  gaily  s\id  to  the  little  one,     No  ! 

"  For  angels,  you  know,  have  wings  ;  but  I 
Have  to  go  on  my  feet,  and  cannot  fly, 
Although  I  am  sure  it  would  be  verj  nice 
To  fly  with  wings  on  a  night  like  this." 

Then  to  the  mother  the  angel  said, 

"  Let  me  tell  you  how  my  feet  were  led 

On  a  night  so  wild 

To  you  and  your  child. 
A  little  while  since,  an  hour  or  more, 
As  I  went  to  my  home,  I  passed  your  door. 
I  saw  you  enter.    I  know  not  why, 
1  turned  to  look:  your  face  so  pale, 
Of  such  deep  anguish  told  the  tale, 
As  if  to  hope  you  had  said  '  Uood-by  1' 
Still  I  passed  on  ;  but  when  the  bell 
Rang  out,  its  peals  of  Christ  to  tell, 
A  voice  spoke  out  which  I  had  to  hear  : 

'  Bear  to  the  needy  help  and  cheer. 

Herald  the  advent  of  the  holy 
By  caring  for  the  poor  and  lowly.'  " 

On  the  table  white  and  neat. 
For  little  Nell  lay  bread  and  meat, 
Toothsome  cake,  and  comfit  sweet; 
For  the  mother's  thirsting  soul 
Words  that  bade  the  hot  tears  roll 
•  Down  the  white  and  shrunken  cheek — 
Such  angel  words  as  women  speak. 
When  a  message  from  above 
Sends  them  on  a  work  of  love. 

Then,  as  arose  the  angel  guest. 

Into  the  mother's  hand  she  pressed 

A  present,  with  a  look  which  told 

Of  something  richer  far  than  gold. 

She  said,  '  Good  night!  be  of  good  cheer  ; 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  never  fear; 

Remembering  it  is  the  night 

Reveals  the  stars  in  glory  bright.'  " 

A  holy  light  in  Nell's  face  shone  : 

Soon  as  the  messenger  was  gone. 

She  sprang  upon  her  mother's  knee,l 

And  elapsed  her  neck  in  ecstasy. 

"Mother,  we  are  not  left  alone," 

She  said  in  sweet  and  tender  tone  : 

"  Oh  !  don't  you  think  it  was  father  dear  ? 

Or  may  be  it  was  the  Christ-child  good, 
Who  told  the  lady  to  seek  us  here, 

And  bring  us  help  and  food." 

God  knows,  my  child,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  when  on  the  stair  that  footstep  fell, 
I  thought  of  father  coming  home, 
As  he  was  wont,  when  work  was  done  ; 
And  when  she  looked  on  you  and  smiled, 
I  thought  of  Mary  and  her  child  ; 
Then,  when  she  turned  and  spoke  to  me, 
It  seemed  like  Jesus  on  the  sea, 
Hushing  the  stormy  waves  of  ill, 
Saying  to  me,  '  Peace  be  still  1' 

0  Nell !  hojv  could  I  ever  have  said, 
'  I  wish  that  you  and  I  were  dead  !' 
But  in  that  dark  of  blank  despair 

1  had  no  heart  for  hope  or  prayer. 
Not  till  the  human  angel  came 
Did  faith  and  hope  revive  again. 
Surely  the  Comforter  draws  nigh 
Through  tender  human  sympathy 
And  never  again  shall  thought  of  mine 
Distrust  the  Providence  divine." 


Female  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  with  Cloth- 
ing,  etc. 

This  Association  held  its  first  meetiDg  of 
this  season,  and  commenced  its  duties  on  the 
2d  inst.,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets.  The 
Forty-fourth  Annual  Report,  drawn  up  ati 
the  close  of  its  labors  last  winter,  states  that,i 
by  the  receipt  of  liberal  donations  and  an- 
nual contributions,  the  members  were  en- 
abled in  limited  measure  to  supply  the  great 
demand  for  sewing  and  clothing.  During 
last  season  2507  garments  were  prepared,  and 
$414.73  were  expended  in  paying  poor  women 
for  the  making  of  most  of  them,  which  were ' 
distributed  among  others  still  more  needy ! 
than  they,  and  unable  to  make  them  for 
themselves.  These  recipients  were  either  vis- 
ited by  the  members  or  were  well  known  to 
them. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  in  money  are 
solicited,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
members,  or  forwarded  directly  to  the  Treas- 
urer. 

Donations  in  goods,  trimmings,  shoes,  etc., 
may  be  addressed  to  the  "  Female  Associa- 
tion," etc.,  care  of  Samuel  Pine,  No.  152 
North  Fifteenth  street. 

Anne  M.  Needles, 

President,  S.  W.  cor.  12th  ^  Race  sts, 

Elizabeth  J.  Ferris, 

Treasurer,  937  Franklin  st. 

Patience  J.  Needles, 

Secretary,  1501  Green  street. 
 ^.^  

The  moods  and  thoughts  of  man  are  re-i 
volving  just  as  steadily  and  incessantly  as 
nature's.  Nothing  must  be  postponed  ;  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  now  or  never.  You 
must  live  in  the  present,  launch  yourself  onj  ^ 
any  wave,  find  your  eternity  in  each  momentJ  5I. 
—  Thoreau. 


THE  SONOROUS  SANP  OF  KAUAI. 

W.  B.  Frink,  of  Honolulu,  has  sent  some 
of  this  strange  sand,  taken  from  a  bank  on  - 
the  Island  of  Kauai,  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, San  Francisco.    In  his  letter  he  thus  - 
describes  its  peculiarity:  The  bank  which  is  t 
composed  of  this  sand  commences  at  a  perpen-  i 
dicular  bluff  at  the  southwest  end  of  thej 
island,  and  extends  one  and  a  half  miless'  i'j-; 
almost  due  south,  parallel  with  the  beach,' 
which  is  about  one  hundred  yards  distant* 
from  the  base  of  the  sand-bank.    This  sand- 
bank is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme  south  end  the  angle  preserves  it  as^  h- 
steep  as  the  nature  of  the  sand  will  permit  tj. 
The  bank   is  constantly  extending  to  th(  ; 
south.    It  is  said  by  the  natives  that  at  tht  ; 
bluff  and  along  the  middle  of  the  bank  th(  -r, 
sand  is  not  sonorous.    But  at  the  extremf 
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south  end  and  for  half  a  mile  north  if  you 
slap  two  handfuls  together,  there  is  a  sound 
produced  like  the  low  hooting  of  an  owl — 
more  or  less  sharp,  according  as  the  motion 
is  quick  or  slow.    Sit  dowH  upon  the  sand 
and  give  one  hand  a  quick,  circular  motion, 
and  the  sound  is  like  the  heavy  base  of  a 
melodeon.     Kneel  upon  the  steep  incline, 
extend  the  two  hands  and  clasp  as  much  sand 
as  possible,  slide  rapidly  down,  carrying  all 
the  sand  you  can,  and  the  sound  accumulates 
as  you  descend  until  it  is  like  distant  thunder. 
In  this  experiment  the  sound  was  sufficient 
to  frighten  our  horses,  fastened  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  the  drift.    But  the 
greatest  sound  we  produced  was  by  having 
one  native  lie  upon  his  belly  and  another 
taking  him  by  the  feet  and  dragging  him 
rapidly  down  the  incline,  carrying  as  much 
jand  as  possible  with  them.    With  this  ex- 
periment the  sound  was  terrific,  and  could 
iiave  beea  heard  many  hundred  yards  dis 
lant.    With  all  the  experiments  that  were 
nade,  it  seemed  the  sound  was  in  proportion 
10  the  amount  of  sand  put  in  motion  with  a 
)roportionate  velocity.    Another  considera- 
ion  seems  requisite — that  is,  its  perfect  dry- 
less.    The  dry  sand  would  sound  on  the  sur- 
ace,  where  six  inches  beneath  it  was  wet ; 
)ut  if  any  of  the  wet  sand  became  mingled 
dth  the  dry,  its  property  of  sounding  ceased 
t  once.    The  sand  appears  t)  the  eye  like 
rdinary  beach  sand,  but  ordinary  beach  sand 
'ill  not  produce  the  sounds.    It  has  been 
iid  that  it  lost  its  sonorous  properties  when 
iken  away  from  the  "bank.    But  I  can  dis- 
Dver  no  diminishing  of  its  sonorous  qualities, 
Wen  with  the  bottle  uncorked,  and  we  have 
^d  rain  frequently,  and  an  atmosphere  more 
lan  ordinarily  moist  for  this  time  of  year, 
erhaps  if  exposed  to  a  very  damp  atmos- 
lere  it  might  absorb  moisture  enough  to 
event  its  sounding. — Alta  California. 

THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OP  TEACHING. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  gives,  in  the  National 
mday  School  Teacher,  the  following  as  the 
ndamental  principles  to  be  observed  by 
ichers  : 

1.  Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  what- 
er  you  would  teach. 

12.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  your 
pils,  and  excite  their  interest  in  the  sub- 

!t. 

3.  Use  language  which  your  pupils  fully 
derstand,  and  clearly  explain  every  new 
•rd  required. 

4.  Begin  with  the  known,  and  proceed  to 
5  unknown  by  easy  and  natural  steps. 

5.  Excite  the  self-activities  of  the  pupils, 
1  lead  them  to  discover  the  truth  for  them- 
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6.  Require  pupils  to  restate  fully  and  cor- 
rectly, in  their  own  language,  and  with  their 
own  proofs  and  illustrations,  the  truth  taught 
them. 

7.  Review,  review,  review — carefully, 
thoroughly,  repeatedly — with  fresh  consider- 
ation and  thought. 

The  Mind  of  Childhood.— Is  not  the 
mind  of  childhood  the  tenderest,  holiest  thing 
this  side  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  ap- 
proached with  gentleness,  with  love — yes,  with 
a  heart-worship  of  the  great  God  from  whom, 
in  almost  angel-iimocence,  it  has  proceeded? 
A  creature  undefiled  by  the  taint  of  the 
world,  unvexed  by  its  injustice,  unwearied  by 
its  hollow  pleasures.  A  being  fresh  from  the 
source  of  light,  with  something  of  its  univer- 
sal lustre  in  it?  If  childhood  be  this,  how 
holy  the  duty  to  see  that,  in  its  onward 
growth,  it  shall  be  no  other !  To  stand  as  a 
watcher  at  the  temple,  lest  any  unclean  thing 
should  enter  it. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EEVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  TWELFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  light  falls.... 

Oloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Twelfth  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attaioed  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point   reached,  per  Penna. 

Hospital    

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 

Hospital  

Total  rain-fall  entire  year  

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 

current  weeks  for  each  year  

Deaths  in  Philadelphia  from  Jan.  ] 

to  Dec.  28,  1874,  15,393— a  decrease 

of  1,343  from  the  same  period  last 

year. 


1873 

1874 

Days. 

Days. 

4 

11 

2 

0 

5 

3 

11 

7 

9 

10 

31 

31 

1873 

1874 

Deg. 

Deg. 

38,37 

36.00 

67.50 

55.00 

19.50 

14.00 

Inches 

Inches 

1.75 

2.24 

38.088 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Twelfth 
month  for  the  past  85  years  

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1848   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1832  


1030 


Deg. 

32.66 
45.00 
25.00 


While  it  haa  been  in  almost  everybody's  mouth 
that  we  were  passing  through  very  unusually  mild 
weather  for  the  season,  if  we  examine  the  above 
figures  we  find  that  the  month  for  last  year  was 
warmer  in  all  its  phases,  while  it  will  be  seen  that 
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]  848  far  exceeded  it  as  well  as  1857,  when  it  reached 
40.25  degrees. 

The  mild  weather  in  this  locality  has  not  been 
the  experience  everywhere,  as  our  "  clippings " 
will  show. 

We  commence  with  the  following  prediction  : 

"  The  Wisconsin  Indians  predict  that  there  will 
not  be  much  snow  this  winter.  This  prediction 
will  save  Old  Probs  a  good  deal  of  work." 

While  for  the  first  day  of  the  month  we  find  that 
— "  A  dispatch  from  Boston  says,  the  thermometer 
ranged  from  three  degrees  below  zero  to  seven 
above;"  "while  venturesome  foot-passengers 
crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on 
the  same  day." 

"  Manchester,  Dec.  15. — At  sunrise  the  ther- 
mometer in  many  parts  of  this  city,  varied  from 
ten  and  twelve  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  Re- 
ports from  different  parts  of  the  State  say  that  the 
cold  is  intense,  the  thermometer  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero." 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  this  locality  experienced 
a  very  "cold  snap,"  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen 
degrees  being  freely  reported,  while  at  Roxborough 
at  7.40  A.  M.  it  was  said  to  have  dropped'to  five  de- 
grees. At  Reading,  on  the  21st,  snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  inches,  while  at  Harrisburg,  on  the 
same  day  it  reached  fourteen  inches. 

We  give  another  clipping  having  no  bearing  on 
temperature^  but  as  showing  the  general  interest 
taken  in  astronomy  :  "  The  cost  of  the  expeditions 
for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000. 

From  various  official  sources  a  number  of  inter- 
esting items  are  usually  compiled  about  the  close  of 
each  year,  not  the  least  of  which  may  be  found 
the  following  statistics:  "There  have  been  4,309 
new  dwellings  erected  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1874.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  whole 
number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  was  112,366.  Since 
then  23,075  have  been  erectef,  making  the  whole 
number  at  this  time  135,441.  The  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  dwelling,  according  to  the  census,  was 
6.01,  or  call  it  six,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers. 
This  would  make  the  actual  population,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  just  812,646. 

"  New  York  city,  in  1870,  had  64,044  dwellings,  or 
but  little  more  than  half  the  number  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  rate  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  being  14.72, 
or  say  fifteen.  The  present  number  of  dwellings  in 
New  York  is  believed  not  to  exceed  72,000,  and  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  persons  to  a  dwelling,  the  pop- 
ulation is  about  1,080,000. 

It  is  believed  the  above  figures  are  reliable,  and 
when  we  pursue  the  subject  further  by  making  a 
comparison  with  the  tables  of  mortality,  the  great 
advantages  this  "  City  of  homes  "  present  for  resi- 
dence over  our  sister  city  must  be  apparent  to  all — 
for  instance  : 

In  New  York  during  the  year  1874  (the  last  twelve 
days  being  estimated)  the  whole  cumber  of  deaths 
has  been  28,638,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  whole 
number  has  been  only  15,393,  or  but  little  over  one- 
half.  A  more  accurate  comparison  is  presented  in 
the  following  brief  statement: 

1874.  Population.  Deaths.  Ratio  of  Deaths. 
New  York,      1,080,000      28,638  1  to  37.71 

Philadelphia,     812,646     15,393  1  to  52.79 

Which  maj  be  simply  illustrated  by  stating  that 
for  the  year  just  closed  only  about  one  in  every  fifty - 
three  have  died  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  New  York 
it  has  reached  about  one  in  every  thirty-eight. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  First  mo.  1st,  1875. 


O  T  I  C  E  S  . 


CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

A  Circular  AIeeting  will  be  held  at  Kenne 
Square,  on  First-day,  the  10th  instant,  at  2  o'clo' 
P.  M. 


ITEMS. 


Gerrit  Smith,  the  well-known  abolitionist,  di< 
in  New  York  City  on  the  2Sth  ult. 

A  telegram  has  been  received  at  the  Smiths 
nian  Institution  stating  that  the  observations  of  tl 
transit  of  Venus  made  by  Professor  Peters,  one  • 
the  American  observers  in  New  Zealand,  were  ve 
successful.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  phot 
graphs  of  the  first  contact  were  made. 

The  emigrant  steamship  Cospatrick,  bound  frc 
London  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was  burnt 
sea  on  the  I  7th  of  Eleven  h  month,  in  latitude 
degrees  north,  longitude  12  degrees  west.  Itise^ 
timated  that  465  lives  were  lost  by  the  disaster. 

The  fire  broke  out  at  midnight,  and  within  a  hi 
hour  enveloped  the  vessel  nearly  its  entire  lengt: 
The  scene  was  one  of  wildest  confusion.  Only  t\ 
boats  succeeded  in  getting  away,  each  of  whiti 
contained  thirty  persons.  These  remained  alon 
side  the  ship  until  the  19th,  when  the  hull  was  coi 
pletely  burned  out,  and  she  sank. 

The  two  boats  then  started  for  land.  They  ke 
together  for  two  days,  when  a  gale  arose,  and  th 
became  separated.  One  of  them  has  not  since  be^ 
heard  of.  The  other  was  met  by  the  British  sh 
Sceptre.  At  that  time  it  contained  five  living  pe 
sons,  two  of  wh^m  died  before  the  Sceptre  reach 
the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

Of  all  on  board  the  i'l-fated  emigrant  steam 
Cospatrick,  only  three  persons  are  at  present  kno\ 
to  survive,  namely,  the  second  mate  and  two  se 
men.  These  were  picked  up  by  the  British  sb 
Sceptre.  i 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  is  annoul 
ced,  is  about  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopti: 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  which  is  already  rt 
ognized  by  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent, 
lieu  of  that  of  Paris.  The  meridian  would  tou*. 
the  French  soil  at  Trouville. 

The  distribution  of  plants  by  human  agency 
discussed  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown  in  the  last  numl 
of  the  Geographical  Magazine.  He  calls  particu;  | 
attention  to  the  transportation  of  seeds  in  wo 
The  presence  of  foreign  plants  in  wool-dryi 
grounds  was  noticed  many  years  ago  by  the  en 
nent  botanist  De  CandoUe,  near  Montpellier,  in  t 
south  of  France.  An  account  has  been  kept  of  t 
foreign  plants  which  have  appeared  in  that  vicin  , 
since  bis  observations,  and  it  now  includes  4- 
species,  principally  natives  of  the  Mediterrane 
countries  whence  the  wool  comes.  Similarly,  in  t 
neighborhood  of  the  extensive  wool-washing  a 
.drying  works  at  Galashiels,  are  found  forty  spec 
of  plants  foreign  to  Scotland,  some  of  which  ha^ 
never  previously  been  met  with  in  any  part  of  Gr< 
Britain.  To  show  how  slight  an  accident  may  ( 
termine  the  introduction  of  a  plant,  the  autb 
states  that  the  Canada  thistle  is  said  to  have  spru 
up  in  Europe  from  a  seed  dropped,  two  hundi 
years  ago,  from  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  bird. — Bos 
Transcript.  i 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;    let  her  not  go  J    KEEP  HERJ    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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^,port  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented 
-d  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Swarth- 
ymre  College. 

(Concluded  from  page  723.) 

^Bince  our  last  report  a  change  has  been 
°J  de  in  the  Department  of  Free-hand  Draw- 
A  teacher  has  been  employed  who  has 
reduced  the  modern  system  of  studying 
ly  the  laws  of  perspective  in  a  practical 
f,  copying  at  once  from  models  and  from 
ural  objects,  instead  of  from  pictures,  and 
b  the  most  gratifying  results.    This  im- 
tant  branch  is  now  required  of  the  young- 
classj;  and  of  the  Scientific  division  of 
'iS  A,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  require 
ereafter  of  all  of  the  students  in  the  Pre- 
al  itory  School.    To  those  intending  to  pur- 
a  scientific  course  of  study  it  is  absolutely 
Dtial,  and  to  all  it  must  prove,  if  prop- 
taught,  only  second  in  practical  useful- 
to  the  art  of  wri<-ing  itself.    Its  great 
ortance  in  every  well  arranged  course  of 
y  is  daily  becoming  better  understood, 
he  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  gradu- 
increasing,  and  is  now  becoming  a  very 
ifactory  working  collection,  which  is  of 
lent  service,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  in 
trating  the  course  of  lectures  in  this  de- 
ment.   The  cases  for  shells  referred  to 
year  are  completed,  and  the  shells  on 
I,  which  have  been  considerably  increased 
;ifts  during  the  year,  are  properly  ar- 
ed.    A  work-room  for  the  Museum  has* I 
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recently  been  fitted  up,  furnished  with  shelves 
and  drawers,  and  supplied  with  water  and 
other  conveniences  for  preparing  the  speci- 
mens in  Natural  History.  All  additions 
have  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  Museum  Committee,  pre- 
sented two  years  ago ;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  this  committee,  no  gifts 
have  been  kept  in  separate  collections,  but 
all  have  been  properly  classified  and  ar- 
ranged. The  stockholders  may  rest  assured 
that  this  interesting  department  will  continue 
to  receive  the  attention  which  its  great  im- 
portance deserves. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  Light  Gymnas- 
tics has  been  established  for  the  girls,  who 
have  regular  exercises  in  the  gymnasium, 
under  an  instructor,  upon  alternate  days. 
These  exercises  are  required  of  all  who  are 
physically  able  to  take  them,  and  their  good 
eflTect  must  make  itself  apparent  in  the  im- 
proved health  of  our  girls.  It  may  be  proper 
to  mention  in  this  connection  that  there  has 
been  no  serious  sickness  whatever,  either 
among  the  girls  or  boys,  since  the  last  report, 
and  that  the  infirmaries  in  both  ends  of  the 
college  have  been  absolutely  without  occu- 
pants during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  present  college  year. 
We  feel  that  among  the  most  important 
means  taken  to  secure  this  result  are  the  ex- 
cellent provision  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
building,  and  the  regular  exercise  in  the 
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open  air  required  of  all  at  a  certain  hour 
every  day. 

The  Library  has  been  steadily  increased 
during  the  present  year  as  the  needs  of  the 
different  departments  have  required.  A  small 
fund  has  been  established  for  this  purpose 
and  for  supplying  the  Reading-Room  with 
papers  and  periodicals.  Among  the  present 
prominent  needs  of  the  college  is  a  large  in- 
crease of  this  library  fund. 

"Friends'  Historical  Library  of  Swarth- 
more,"  founded  by  Anson  Lapham,  has  been 
somewhat  increased  during  the  past  year,  but 
the  accommodations  are  yet  ample,  and  a 
mure  rapid  increase  would  be  desirable.  The 
interest  and  value  of  this  collection,  if  prop- 
erly made,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  Friends  should  see  to  it  that 
everything  which  is  appropriate  to  a  com- 
plete Friends'  Historical  Library,  is  depos- 
ited here  as  fast  as  the  means  contributed 
will  allow.  All  are  accredited  to  the  donors 
and  properly  catalogued  as  received. 

The  Reterence  Library  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  by  the  library  fund. 

In  every  report  since  the  opening  of  the 
college  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  our 
experiment  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 
It  would  now  seem  to  be  time  to  pass  it  by 
as  a  question  fully  settled,  and  no  longer 
within  the  domain  of  controversy,  and  we 
should  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  ob- 
jections to  the  system  have  recently  been 
raised  anew  in  different  quarters,  especially 
on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  effect  upon  the 
health  of  young  women.  We  therefore  deem 
it  our  duty  to  make  so  much  allusion  to  the 
subject  again  in  this  report  as  to  say  that  no- 
thing which  has  been  said  or  written  has  in 
the  slightest  degree  changed  our  well-ground- 
ed conviction  based  upon  five  years'  experi- 
ence, that  "identical  co-education"  is  the 
true  method.  We  would  recommend  all  who 
are  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  or  who  still 
feel  objections  to  the  system,  to  visit  some  of 
those  institutions  in  which  it  is  being  fully 
and  fairly  tried,  and  stay  long  enough  to 
witness  their  methods  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, and  thus  judge  from  observation  of 
their  own  rather  than  decide  from  hearsay 
evidence,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  or  upon 
purely  theoretical  grounds.  Those  who  have 
thus  visited  Swarthmore,  coming  in  many 
cases  strongly  prejudiced  against  our  system, 
have  gone  away  thoroughly  convinced  that 
under  the  guarded  supervision,  combined 
with  confidence,  there  maintained,  co-educa- 
tion is  highly  beneficial  in  its  effects,  both 
upon  discipline  and  scholarship,  that  the 
health  of  the  young  women  does  not  suffer 
from  competition  with  young  men,  and  that 
the  general  moral  effects  of  the  system  are 


such  as  to  commend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  college, 
more  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  college  classes  sepa- 
rately from  the  students  of  the  Preparatory 
School.  Sophomore  and  Freshman  study 
rooms  have  been  furnished  for  several  years, 
the  Seniors  and  Juniors  studying  in  their 
own  private  rooms  for  two  years  past.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  two  class  rooms  have 
been  fitted  up  as  study  rooms  for  the  Senior 
and  Junior  classes.  The  management  of 
these  rooms  is  left,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
the  students  themselves,  of  course  under  the 
general  oversight  and  direction  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. Instead  of  imposing  upon  the  students 
a  set  of  "  Rules  and  Regulations,"  they  are 
informed  what  ends  it  is  desirable  to  attain, 
and  why,  and  encouraged  to  attain  them,  if 
possible,  in  their  own  way,  seeking  the  ad- 
vice and  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  The  general 
harmony  and  kindly  relations  thus  promoted, 
and  the  remarkable  degree  of  absence  of  an- 
tagonism between  the  authorities  and  the 
students  thereby  produced,  have  been  sour- 
ces of  much  gratification  to  the  Managers  ; 
and  the  reflex  influence  of  this  verydesir-  i 
able  state  of  things,  upon  the  younger  stu- 
dents in  the  Preparatory  School  has  been 
very  marked,  thus  securing,  in  an  unusual i 
degree,  that  family  relation  so  often  aimed  at,i 
but  so  seldom  fully  attained.  Our  success  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  is,  we  are 
well  convinced,  largely  owing  to  the  favor- 
able influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each  other. 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Warren,  now  of  ihi 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Ir 
his  ''Notes  on  Scientific  Schools,"  writter 
several  years  before  the  opening  of  Swarth 
more,  he  uses  this  language :  "  The  writer  ' 
for  two  years,  attended  a  private  free  school 
of  high  order,  in  which  no  code,  if  it  existed 
was  ever  posted  or  heard  of,  and  in  whicl 
the  grounds  were  laid  out,  and  well  kept  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  building  was  treated  as  a' 
home  by  them,  and  all  the  relations  of  teach  ^ 
ers  and  pupils  were  those  of  a  polite  compa  ■ 
ny,  bound  together,  and  to  duty,  by  unwrit 
ten  laws  of  social  decorum  and  kindness 
But  it  should  be  added,  in  partial  explana: 
tion  of  this  elevated  character  of  student  life  I 
that  this  school  embraced  pupils  of  botl 
sexes,  who  associated  freely,  under  the  fewes ' 
guiding  restraints,  not  only  in  daily  classes ! 
but  in  Musical  and  Horticultural  Associa 
tions,  and  in  Editorial  and  Anniversar 
Managing  Committees,  all  of  which  wer  < 
active  organizations.  Rational  faith  in  younj 
humanity  thus  put  on  a  fair  footing,  her 
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ad  its  perfect  reward,  in  the  absence,  nay 
lore,  the  practically  impossible  occurrence  of 
Qy  indecorum." 

The  value  of  this  testimony  is  greatly  en- 
anced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  purely  inci- 
3ntal  allusion,  introduced  in  a  work  upon  an 
itirely  different  subject. 
We  are  again  able  to  refer  to  numerous 
id  important  material  improvements  since 
le  issue  of  our  last  Annual  Report.  The 
rm  .  house,  referred  to  last  year,  has  been 
lished,  and  is  now  occupied  by  our  farmer, 
house  for  the  President  was  commenced  in 
I  e  summer,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 
I  lis  will  give  room  for  several  more  students 
.  the  west  end  of  the  college, 
i  The  proposition  made  at  a  recent  meeting 
;   the  Stockholders,  called  in  accordance 
,  th  the  Charter,  to  purchase  the  Westdale 
f  ict  of  93  acres,  adjoining  the  College 
.  ounds,  will  be  considered  at  the  present 
1  ieting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  vote  of  the 
1  3ckholders  will  secure  to  the  College  this 
1,  ry  desirable  property.    The  great  advan- 
1-  ?es  of  our  owning  this  tract,  and  thus  con- 
e  •iling  the  neighborhood  of  our  station  on 
f.  3  Railroad,  are  too  obvious  to  need  to  be 
larged  upon  in  this  Report. 
For  a  full  statement  of  the  financial  con- 
ion  of  the  College  the  Managers  would  re- 
the  Stockholders  to  the  Treasurer's  Re- 
rt.    We  may,  however,  here  state  the  fact 
it  the  College  continues,  as  heretofore,  to 
^  self-supporting.      The  financial  crisis, 
ich  has  produced  so  marked  an  effect  upon 
hionable  and  expensive  schools  throughout 
i  country  has  but  slightly  affected  the  cur- 
t  receipts  of  Swarthmore.    The  Stock- 
ders  are  doubtless  well  aware  that  when 
say  that  the  institution  is  self-supporting, 
J,  mean  that  the  receipts  from  the  students 
I  3t  the  current  expenses,  but  that  the  vari- 
jj  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature  are, 
I  must  continue  to  be  made,  as  heretofore, 
liberal  private  subscriptions.  Although 
institution  has  been  self-supporting  in 
i  sense,  the  end  has  been  secured  by  the 
it  careful  management  on  the  part  of  the 
iance  Committee,  and  there  has  been  but 
e  surplus  left  for  repairs  and  other  un- 
idable  contingencies.    A  partial  subscrip- 
has  been  made  toward  the  purchase  ani 
Jovement  of  the  Westdale  farm,  should 
Stockholders  decide  upon  that  purchase 
.he  present  meeting.    A  few  other  sub- 
ptions  have  been  received  during  the  year 
3h  have  been  expended  in  making  the 
sssary  improvements  in  the  Museum,  in- 
sing  our  supply  of  apparatus  and  books, 
sishing  a  part  of  the  courses  of  lectures 
rred  to  in  this  Report,  and  in  aiding 
e  deserving  students  whose  limited  means  I 


would  otherwise  have  prevented  them  from 
continuing  their  course  of  study  with  us. 

Allusion  was  made  last  year  to  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing,  at  an  early  day,  a  per- 
manent endowment  fund  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  students  in  limited  circumstances. 
Every  year  since  the  opening  of  the  College, 
several  of  our  best  students  have  been  unable 
to  continue  their  studies  without  pecuniary 
aid.  There  is  no  better  way  of  advancing 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  institution  it- 
self, as  well  as  of  the  individual  students 
who  need  the  assistance,  than  by  establishing 
an  Educational  Endowment  Fund.  Many 
thus  aided,  should  circumstances  in  later  life 
permit,  would  gladly  return  to  the  College 
what  had  thus  been  advanced,  by  aiding  in 
the  increase  of  this  fund,  so  that  generation 
after  generation  would  be  benefited  thereby, 
and  its  blessings  thus  be  made  perpetual.  It 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  subscriptions  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  general  needs  of 
the  College,  will  be  largely  increased  during 
the  coming  year.  Friends  are  beginning  t@ 
learn  the  lesson  of  giving  liberally  of  their 
substance  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
among  us,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
learned  that  lesson  well.  It  costs  large  sums 
of  money  to  build  and  equip  a  college,  and 
still  larger  sums  to  endow  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  all  its  departments  may  be  thorough- 
ly organized,  its  various  professorships  prop- 
erly filled,  and  that  it  may  answer  fully  the 
highest  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  We 
would  again  remind  the  Stockholders  that 
one  essential  difference  between  our  College 
and  many  large  private  schools  is  that  they 
were  established  to  make  money,  Swarthmore 
to  advance  the  interests  of  higher  education, 
and  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  or  meet  with  great  pecuniary 
success,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  hope  al- 
ways to  continue  to  give  to  the  public  more 
than  we  receive  Irom  the  public  in  return. 
This  must  ever  be  the  worthy  aim  of  all 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"the  week  of  prayer." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Independent  I  find 
an  article  on  this  subject  byRay Palmer,  D.  D., 
which  seems  worthy  of  some  notice.  He  says  : 

"  With  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  comes 
the  concert  of  Christian  supplication,  con- 
tinued through  successive  days,  in  every  part 
of  Evangelical  Christendom."  .  .  .  .  "  How 
blessed  this  grand  fellowship  of  so  vast  a 
number  of  holy  souls  in  Christian  faith,  and 
love,  and  sympathy,  while  they  gather  around 
their  living  Lord  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
His  promise,  that  He  would  send  the  Com- 
forter to  perform  His  appropriate  work." 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  "  The  ef- 
fectual fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much  "  (James  v,  16),  or,  as  Jude 
has  it,  "  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (verse 
20).  Jesus  Himself  declared  to  His  follow- 
ers, "  What  things  soever  ye  desire  when  ye 
pray,  believe  and  ye  shall  have  them." — 
(Mark  xi,  24.)  This,  again,  is  qualified  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  says,  "  We  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought : 
but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered." 
— (Rom.  viii,  26.)  Such  I  understand  to  be 
"the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous man  which  availeth  much  " — in  contra- 
distinction to  formal,  conventional  and  phar- 
isaical  prayer. 

But,  while  there  is  so  much  diversity  of 
sentiment,  so  much  rivalry  and  jealousy,  so 
much  bickering  and  contention,  so  much  dis- 
position to  exalt  and  magnify  self,  not  only 
between  the  several  churches,  but  within  the 
borders  of  each  and  every  church,  it  seems 
rather  premature  for  a  portion  of  them  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  Evan- 
gelical— Evangelical  churches,  Evangelical 
Christendom — to  the  exclusion  of  others  who, 
for  aught  that  appears,  may  be  equally  pious, 
equally  zealous  in  good  works,  equally  fitted 
by  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  labor  acceptably  in  the  vineyard  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and  therefore  equally  Evan- 
gelical. Hence,  it  may  be  too  bold  an  as- 
sumption—for the  writer  seems  to  assume — 
that  the  Evangelical  churches,  Evangelical 
Christendom,  constitute  a  grand  and  blessed 
fellowship  of  holy  souls,  in  Christian  faith, 
and  love,  and  sympathy,  around  their  living 
Lord. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  degeneracy  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  terrible  de- 
nunciations of  the  prophet?,  and  of  Jesus 
Himself,  against  the  formal  and  traditional 
observances  and  hypocritical  prayers  of  other 
churches,  there  may  be  cause  to  fear  that  too 
much  of  the  service  of  the  present  week,  in 
Evangelical  Christendom,  may  be  of  the  same 
selfish  and  unsanctified  character^ 

"  When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will 
hide  mine  eyes  from  you  ;  yea,  when  ye  make 
many  prayers  I  will  not  hear." — (Isaiah  i,  16.) 

"  Thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are : 
for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men."  ....  "  But 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father  V7hich  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father, 
which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  open- 
ly."—(Matt,  vi,  5,  6.) 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  our  author  is 
not  unconscious  of  this  danger,  and  it  is  hoped 


that  his  solemn  admonition  may  not  fall  upoLi 
deaf  or  unheeding  ears,  when  he  says  : 

"  How  momentous  beyond  all  words,  and 
even  beyond  all  thought,  the  present  benefits 
and  the  eternal  results,  if  the  spirit  of  these 
services  shall  be  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  required.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  each  disciple,  for  himself,  should  seriously 
consider  all  that  is  involved  in  this  world- 1 
wide  unanimity  of  Christian  people,  in  sup-i 
plication  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  each  should  fully  comprehend  the  sub- 
lime significance  and  interest  of  the  season, 
and  so  kindle  his  own  affections  to  a  corres- 
ponding fervor.  Unless  there  be  this  personal 
preparation — this  elevation  and  largeness  oi 
view,  and  glow  of  devout  enthusiasm  among 
the  members  of  the  churches  when  they  meet 
to  pray,  or  pray  at  home,  that  Christ's  king- 
dom may  be  mightily  set  forward  in  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  prayer  will  reach 
its  highest  power,  and  call  down  abundant 
blessings.  The  mere  conventional  observance  oj 
special  days  of  prayer,  on  however  large  a  scale  i 
will  not  bring  the  desired  result."  , 

Again  :  "  Christian  people  well  understand 
that  a  regenerative  power  can  come  only  from 
heaven.  The  Holy  Ghost  revealed  in  pen 
tecostal  energy,  and  producing  the  legitimate 
results  of  His  peculiar  mission — the  powei 
of  th«  Spirit  of  God — this  alone  is  equal  tc 
the  need  so  deeply  felt." 

President  C.  G.  Finney,  of  Oberlin,  has 
reached  similar  conclusions,  in  the  same 
journal : 

"The  Bible  reveals  the  fact,  and  humar 
consciousness  attests  the  truth,  that  a  sinnei 
will  never  attain  to  such  a  view  of  the  claim; 
of  God,  as  will  induce  him  to  renounce  selfish 
ness,  and  sympathize  with  God,  without  th' 
illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  sinne  i 
attains  to  righteousness  only  through  th 
teachings  and  illuminations  of  the  Hoh 
Spirit." 

Now  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  Have  thes 
writers  kicked  out  of  the  Evangelical  harness  : 
or  has  ignorance  and  prejudice  drawn  th 
lines  of  Evangelicalism  so  closely  as  to  excludi 
other  churches  as  Evangelical  as  those  withh' 
its  enclosure  ?  Even  George  Fox  (regards' 
as  a  fanatic)  would  probably  have  endorse* 
their  conclusions.  The  only  obvious  diffei' 
ence  lies  between  these  three  phrases  : 

Ray  Palmer. — "  The  power  of  the  Spirit  c 
God." 

Charles  G.  Finney. — "  The  illumination  c' 
the  Holy  Spirit."  ' 

George  Fox.—"  The  Light  of  Christ  in  th 
soul." 

The  idea  which  has  gone  forth,  that  thei 
is  a  convergence  of  the  dogmas  of  Congregt 
tionalism  and   Unitarianism,  has  occasione 
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«ome  stir  in  the  camp,  and  will  probably  lead 
to  increased  vigilance  over  their  proximate 
out  posts.  How  much  greater  must  be  the 
consternation  when  Evangelicalism  begins  to 
manifest  a  convergence  to  Quakerism  f 

It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  the  intelli- 
gent  observer,  that  the  better  class  of  Chris- 
tians, everywhere,  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  the  important,  practical  truth,  that 
religion  belongs  more  to  the  heart  than  the 
head.  That  Divine  worship  is  a  spiritual  act ; 
and,  that  "  Ood  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Sim,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
^m."— (John  iv,  23,  24.) 

E.  MiCHENER. 

■  'Toughkenamon,  First  mo.  6th,  1875. 

Recreation  (says  Bishop  Hall)  is  intended 
to  the  mind  as  whetting  is  to  the  scythe,  to 
sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  otherwise  would 
grow  dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore,  that 
spends  his  whole  time  in  recreation  is  ever 
whetting,  never  mowing — his  grass  may  grow 
and  his  steed  may  starve ;  as,  contrarily,  he 
that  always  toils  and  never  recreats,  is  ever 
mowing,  never  whetting — laboring  much  to 
little  purpose. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  SCRIPTURE  QUOTATIONS. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Intelligencer  an  editorial  on  quota- 
tions from  the  Bcriptures,  setting  forth  the 
obvious  duty  of  making  them  accurate  when- 
ever they  are  used  as  Scripture  sayings.  I 
have  no  doubt  all  oar  teachers  will  admit  the 
J  truth  of  this  principle,  since,  in  any  in  accuracy 
>tl,iiDr  unfaithfulness  to  the  text,  it  is  not  Scrip- 
ure  that  is  employed. 

Some  particulars  of  quite  common  inaccu- 
racy in  quotation,  on  the  part  of  many 
eachers  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  our 
Society,  having  been  observed  by  me  for 
several  years,  and  conversation  with,  at  least, 
me  of  those  who  misquoted  having  shown 
ihat  his  mistake  was  one  of  ignorance,  I  de- 
ire  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
hem. 

I  would  premise  the  notice  of  them  by  the 
uggestion  of  a  principle  of  interpretation, 
vhich  I  hope  will  be  evident  and  acceptable 
.0  all.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  Epistles 
»f  the  Apostles  have,  by  their  own  terms,  a 
imited  address ;  and  that  all  which  bear  the 
lame  of  Paul,  save  that  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
i5pistle  of  James,  the  First  of  Peter  and  the 
Third  of  John  have,  in  the  language  of  their 
pening  sentences,  a  specific  address.  The 
pecification  is  in  the  names  of  the  individuals 
r  churches  addressed  ;  the  limitation  is  in  the 
piritual  character  of  the  people  to  whom 


they  were  written.  That  character  is  gener- 
ally expressly  designated,  and  always  necessa- 
rily implied,  to  be  that  of  having  become 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  he  had  been  preached  to 
them.  The  practical  consideration  arising 
from  this  fact  is  that  the  applicability,  to 
people  of  our  own  time,  of  Scripture  having 
a  limited  address  will  depend  upon  the 
present  existence  of  such  spiritual  conditions 
as  fall  within  the  original  limitation.  The 
occasion  of  this  remark  is  that  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  passages  from  the  Apostles* 
writings  used  as  if  applicable  to  the  whole 
human  race.  That  the  perception  of  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles  was,  that  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them  were  limited  to  the  church, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  they  imply  a  char- 
acteristic difference  between  their  hearers  and 
those  to  whom  the  same  writers  preached  to 
make  conversions.  In  those  sermons,  preached 
by  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  con- 
version of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  I  have 
failed  to  discover  any  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  light  within  their  hearers.  When, 
however,  they  come  to  write  to  those  whom 
they  had  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
as  the  Lord  and  Christ,  and  of  the  remission 
of  sins  through  faith  in  His  name,  they  ad- 
dress them  as  having  received  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  become  the  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Some  common  misquotations  will,  now  be 
given  :  1.  "  That  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  man."  The  text  is  "Because 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fest in  them."  Rom.  i,  19.  A  perusal  of 
the  chapter  in  which  the  words  occur  will 
show  that  the  last  word  ''them,"  refers  to  a 
specified  class  of  those  who,  having  known  the 
truth,  had  turned  to  unrighteousness,  and  that 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "  man "  for 
"  them  "  changes  the  saying  to  one  of  world- 
wide meaning. 

2.  In  quoting  the  eighth  verse  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  a  general  inaccu- 
racy consists  in  an  omission  of  the  ninth 
verse,  which  entirely  suppresses  the  sense  of 
the  eighth.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  ninth 
verse  defines  and  embodies  the  substance  of 
"  the  word  of  faith"  which  is  proclaimed  in  the 
eighth ;  and  this  fact  makes  it  improper,  in 
quoting  the  Apostle  Paul,  ever  to  use  the 
eighth  verse  alone. 

3.  The  gospel  is  preached  in  every  crea- 
ture." This  saying  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  Colossians  i,  23.  That  the  preaching 
spoken  of  in  this  verse  is  not  synonymous 
with  that  which  is  implied  in  the  saying  I 
have  quoted,  but  means  the  Apostle's  preach- 
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ing,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  gospel  which  was  preached 
to  every  creature  as  that  which  his  hearers 
had  heard  ;  "  whereof,"  he  says  "  I,  Paul  am 
made  a  minister."  In  the  book  of  Acts  is  a 
record  of  Paul's  repeated  ministry ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  that  ministry 
being  to  this  day  co-extensive  only  with  the 
history  of  it,-  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
words,  "preached  to  every  creature,"  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  wide  extent  of  the  apostolic 
labor  and,  probably,  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
gospel  to  all  human  needs. 

4.  "Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory." 
The  Scripture  says,  addressing  the  Colossians, 
that  the  riches  of  the  glory  among  the  Gen- 
tiles of  the  long-hidden  mystery  now  made 
manifest  to  the  saints  "  is  Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory."  Col.  i,  26,27.  The  Apos- 
tle says  that  Christ  is  in  them  the  hope  of 
glory  only  "  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren 
in  Christ  which  are  at  Colosse."  Only  to 
those  of  the  same  experience  can  the  words 
be  applicable  now;  but  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "  within  "  for  *'  in  you  "  takes  away 
its  expressly  limited  sense  and  suggests  its 
intentional  application  to  all  mankind. 

I  know  full  well  that  there  is  an  intellectual 
faith  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
man's  relation  to  it,  which,  admitting  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  held  to  be  those  of  abso- 
lute truth,  can  yet  make  us  to  be  only  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and 
that  there  is  another  faith,  received  through 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  within  us, 
which  overcometh  the  world.  It  is  only  in 
aiding  such  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  may  ad- 
vance us  in  knowledge  of  the  latter  faith  that 
my  purpose  in  this  paper  will  be  realized. 

Edward  Rushmore. 

Rochester,  N.  F.,  1st  mo.  3c?,  1875. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
THE  HOME. 

There  is  no  institution  of  civilized  human- 
ity that  has  been  so  impervious  to  all  assaults 
as  the  home.  All  efforts  to  destroy  its  sacred- 
ness,  or  to  impair  its  efficacy,  and  all  attempts 
to  supersede  it  by  complicated  schemes  of 
communism,  have  signally  failed.  From  the 
time  of  Plato — who  contended  that  the  domes- 
tic affections  were  adverse  to  patriotism,  and 
that,  therefore,  children  should  be  brought 
up  by  the  State,  instead  of  by  their  parents — 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  some  are  de- 
preciating the  home  as  being  inadequate  to 
fulfil  our  affectional  and  social  needs,  it  has 
bravely  and  steadfastly  withstood  all  the 
storms  that  have  threatened  it,  and  has  tri- 
umphed in  its  simplicity  over  every  intricate 
scheme  that  has  set  up  rival  claims.  If  the 
reason  of  this  be  sought,  it  may  readily  be 


found  in  the  perfect  adaptation  that  exi 
between  the  nature  of  man  and  the  instituti 
of  the  home.  It  is  no  labored  system  of 
ganizatioji,  no  complex  or  artificial  arran; 
ment,  but  a  simple,  natural  and  unpremi 
itated  union,  having  its  foundation  in  1 
needs  of  the  heart  and  life.  So  simple  a 
so  natural  does  it  appear,  that  even  the  : 
cruing  benefits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  1 
first  cause  of  its  establishment ;  yet,  as  eve 
thing  which  i^  founded  on  the  true  instin 
of  humanity  as  a  whole  proves  eventually 
be  the  most  effectual  in  its  benefactions,  so 
find  the  family  home  to  be  at  once  the  si 
plest  expression  of  man's  need,  and  the  grai 
est  instrument  in  his  development. 

Of  course,  we  here  speak  of  real  and  g' 
nine  homes,  founded,  as  such  ever  are,  up 
sympathy  and  affection.     That   there  i 
artificial  homes,  where  the  inmates  are  dra 
together  by  convenience,  popular  opini( 
the  love  of  show,  and  similar  objects,  nc 
can  deny.    But  the  presence  of  the  count 
feit  by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of  1 
genuine ;  it  rather  strengthens  and  confir 
it.    A  true  and  honest  affection  between  m 
and  woman,  founded  upon  mutual  respect  a 
sympathy,  is  the  only  proper  basis  of  m 
riage.    From  this  union  arises  the  vari( 
relations  of  father,  mother,  son,  daught 
brother  and  sister.  Of  all  the  circles  of  soc 
life,  formed  for  the  various  purposes  of  bi 
ness  and  pleasure,  none  is  at  once  so  natu 
in  its  origin,  or  so  rich  in  its  possibilities ; 
love,  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of  ev( 
true  family,  is  all  potent  in  its  influence, 
is  two-fold  in  its  nature,  comprising  both 
emotion  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  its 
ject,  and  the  desire  of  securing  some  good 
that  object.    And  although  there  are  mi 
modified  degrees  of  this  affection  outside 
family,  there  is  no  other  sphere  that  affo 
such  unlimited  opportunities  for  its  exerc 
It  is  not  only  that  the  circumstance  of  be 
thrown  continually  together  produces  ii 
macy  and  sympathy  ;  but,  besides  this,  th 
is  a  bond  between  the  members  of  one  fam 
which  cannot  be  strictly  defined,  but  wh 
all  who  have  tasted  domestic  joys  fully  une 
stand.  It  is  different  in  nature  from  all  otl 
and  should  be  superior  in  degree.  Only 
implanted  principle  could  enable  parents' 
undergo  the  labor,  care  and  anxiety  that 
endured  without  a  murmur,  and  even  gla 
welcomed,  if  offering  any  hope  of  the  chil 
benefit.  Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  hun 
experience  equals  this  affection  in  intern 
and  disinterestedness.     Surely  it  should 
the  nucleus  around  which  ought  to  gather 
closest  ties  and  the  fondest  associations.  J 
ial  love,  if  less  strong,  is  equally  natural  £ 
implanted,  and  paternal  affection  has  its  o 
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peculiar  nature,  unshared  by  that  of  any 
other  relation. 

Not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations, but  even  more  in  their  influence  upon 
the  world,  do  we  discover  their  supreme  im- 
portance, and  the  folly  of  those  who  would 
treat  them  lightly,  or  abrogate  them.  As  a 
means  of  happiness,  the  home  has  no  equal. 
Not  that  all  homes  are  happy,  unfortunately 
there  are  too  many  that  are  otherwise ;  but 
this  is  because  the  foundation  is  weak,  and 
the  sympathy  and  love  which  should  support 
them  are  lacking.  Nowhere  else  can  be 
found  the  calm  content,  the  restful  peace,  the 
solid  and  enduring  joy  that  spring,  not  fit- 
fully and  spasmodically,  but  in  continual 
streams  of  freshness  and  purity  over  that 
family  whose  members  are  bound  together 
in  ties  of  aflfection.  The  interest  of  each  be- 
comes near  to  all,  every  joy  is  heightened  by 
communicating  it,  every  sorrow  is  soothed 
by  the  sympathy  it  receives.  This  happiness 
is  not  confined  alone  to  the  family  itself.  It 
spreads  like  a  magnetic  influence.  Whoever 
enters  that  home  shares  in  it ;  the  cheerful 
feeling  of  the  inmates  is  readily  diflfused  over 
those  they  meet,  and  the  warm  rays  of  affec- 
tion that  animate  them  shed  a  reviving  influ- 
ence upon  many  a  heavy  and  drooping  heart. 

Happiness,  however,  is  not  the  only  good 
that  emanates  from  the  true  home.  We  can 
never  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  our  homes 
for  all  we  possess  of  character  and  worth. 
To  how  many  has  the  memory  of  a  father's 
hopes  and  a  mother's  love  been  the  rock 
which  has  supported  them  through  a  life  of 
temptation  and  trial  ?  How  many  can  look 
back  to  the  home  of  their  youth  as  the  start- 
ing point  from  which  they  have  pursued  with 
integrity  and  honor  a  life  of  usefulness  ? 
How  many  have  been  rescued  from  sin  and 
sorrow  by  the  ever-welcoming  arms  of  a  home 
once  forsaken,  but  now  prized  as  the  only 
refuge  of  the  wanderer?  This  home  life  is 
not  limited  in  its  influence  to  private  and  in- 
dividual benefit ;  it  is  the  cradle  of  the  nation, 
the  prop  of  public  welfare,  the  hope  of  the 
world.  As  the  child  is,  so  will  be  the  man, 
and  as  the  family  is,  so  will  be  the  State.  If 
the  one  be  pure,  healthful  and  enlightened, 
the  other  will  be  truly  prosperous.  The  best 
citizen,  the  most  upright  statesman,  the  most 
conscientious  preserver  of  public  order  and 
upholder  of  public  integrity  will  be  he  who 
most  faithfully  fulfils  his  domestic  relations, 
who  gives  and  receives  the  sympathy  of  his 
kindred,  and  who  carries  with  him  into  pub- 
lic life  the  patient  devotion  to  principle  which 
he  has  learned  from  the  wise  discipline  of  a 
true  home.  Let  nothing  then  tempt  us  for  a 
moment  to  depreciate  or  spurn  this  most 
momentous  influence.    Let  no  rude  touch 


render  less  sacred  the  homes  of  our  youth,  or 
the  firesides  of  our  riper  years.  Let  us  rather 
bend  all  our  efforts  to  cherish,  purify  and 
brighten  these  homes,  that  they  may  fulfil 
their  rich  possibilities,  developing  the  powers,, 
strengthening  the  virtues,  and  promoting  the 
happiness  of  both  individual  and  national 
life.   ^  

KEEPING   THE  TONGUE. 

Keep  it  from  frivolity.  There  is  so  much 
call  for  the  wise  use  of  God-given  speech  that 
it  is  a  great  pity  and  a  great  evil  when  its 
high  powers  for  good  are  made  empty  and 
vain.  Frivolous  speech  will  react  on  char- 
acter. One  who  habitually  uses  lightness  in 
conversation  will  tend  to  become  empty  in 
character,  indapable  of  those  deeper  motives^ 
and  holier  aspirations  that  mark  the  good  man' 

Keep  it  from  unkindness.  Words  are  some- 
times wounds.  Not  very  deep  wounds  al- 
ways, and  yet  they  irritate.  Speech  is  unkind 
sometimes  when  there  is  no  unkindness  in  the 
heart;  so  much  the  worse  that  needless 
wounds  are  inflicted  ;  so  much  the  worse  that 
unintentionally  pain  is  caused.  How  many 
heartaches,  how  much  bitterness,  how  many 
enstrangements,  how  much  deep  and  utter 
misery,  has  unkind  speech  caused. 

Keep  it  from  falsehood.  It  is  so  easy  to 
give  a  false  coloring,  to  so  make  a  state- 
ment that  it  may  convey  a  meaning  diflferent 
from  the  truth,  while  yet  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard. 
Truth  is  an  essential  in  the  dealings  of  man 
with  man.  Without  it  society  goes  down. 
There-  are  very  many  who  would  shrink  from 
telling  a  lie,  who  yet  suffer  themselves  in  such 
inaccurate  or  exaggerated  or  one  sided  state- 
ments that  they  really  come  under  the  con- 
demnation of  those  whose  "  lying  lips  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord." 

Keep  it  from  slander.  The  good  reputation 
of  others  should  be  dear  to  us.  It  is  a  cause 
of  sorrow  in  the  whole  community  when  a 
man's  good  name  is  aspersed.  Sins  should 
not  be  suffered  to  go  unrebuked  ;  but  it  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture  method  : 
"  Go  and  tell  him  his  fault  betwixt  thee  and 
him  alone."  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  what  is  too  often  considered  as  merely 
harmless  gossip  runs  dangerously  near,  if  it 
does  not  pass,  the  confines  of  slander.  A  re- 
putation is  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  plaything 
of,  even  if  the  intent  be  not  malicious. — 
American  Messenger. 

^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 

Before  my  few  lines  reach  their  destination, 
the  New  Year  will  have  fairly  started  on  it& 
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course  and,  with  steady  tread,  will  have 
marked  weeks  as  gone,  no  more  to  return. 
But,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  bring  to 
mind  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  fitting 
inquiry  for  all  who  claim  the  possession  of  a 
heart  capable  of  appreciating  the  many  bless- 
ings bestowed  by  the  bountiful  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  What  shall  I  ren- 
der unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  Thy  benefits  ?" 
To  this  inquiry,  comes  a  response  that  surely 
must  be  acknowledged  as  suiting  every  con- 
dition of  life,  "  My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart ;" 
and  may  we  not  receive  this  language  as  im- 
plying a  contract  between  the  Heavenly 
Parent  and  His  child,  that  if  the  heart  be 
surrendered,  its  guardianship  will  be  accepted  f 
And  here  is  another  mercy ;  for  what  would 
we  be  without  this  guardianship,  this  heaven- 
ly care  ? 

Then,  having  entered  upon  the  New  Year, 
and  assuming,  as  it  were,  afresh,  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  let  us  give  place  to  the 
inquiry,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord,  for  all  Thy  benefits?"  and  accept  the 
given  answer,  "  My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart" 
by  a  renewed  dedication  of  all  our  powers  to 
the  service  of  the  Great  Giver. 


My  good  wishes  are  many  and  warm  for 
your  health  and  happiness  and  comfort  dur- 
ing the  year  1875.  These  landmarks  are 
always  impressive  and  suggestive,  and  none 
are  more  so  than  the  last  day  of  the  old  and 
the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  with  all  the 
backward  memories  of  mercies  and  deliver- 
ances and  fatherly  care  ;  and,  iii  m}''  case  at 
least,  of  how  many  errors  of  judgment  and 
conduct.  And  then  comes  the  fresh  sense  of 
responsibility  and  resolve,  in  looking  forward 
into  the  unknown  days  of  the  year  just  be- 
ginning. If  we  could  only  keep  the  good 
resolutions  which  we  cannot  help  making ! 
It  is  so  discouraging  to  go  on  stumblibg  and 
shufiling  through  life,  with  such  a  cloud  of 
good  intentions  unfulfilled.  What  could  we 
do  without  the  boundless  forgiveness  of  Hea- 
ven? Let  us  prove  our  thankful  remem- 
brance of  this  mercy  to  us  extended,  by  lay- 
ing hold,  in  fulness  of  faith,  on  that  arm  of 
power  that  is  extended  for  our  help,  and 
which  can  keep  us  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  that  leads  to  peace. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  16,  1875. 

Explanation. — Dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  with  the  closing  paragraph  of  our 
editorial  remarks  on  "Kidnapping"  in  No. 
44.    We  can  only  say,  by  way  of  explanation. 


and  with  a  wish  to  relieve  any  honest  coi  , 
cern,  that  our  meaning  has  been  misappr 
bended.    However  we  may  have  failed  to  us 
fitting  words,  we  must  not  be  understood  i  ^ 
asserting  that  any  sin,  however  great,  ma 
not  be  forgiven  on  repentance. 

Household  Economy. — The  financi? 
embarrassment  that  at  present  paralyzes  tl 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  oi 
nation,  makes  retrenchment  in  family  e: 
penses  an  absolute  necessity  with  a  lar^  '\ 
number  in  every  community,  who  have  bee 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  accustomed  1 
spend  freely.  All  classes  of  society  measu 
ably  share  in  this  general  prostration  of  bus 
ness,  but  on  those  who  live  from  the  proceec  \ 
of  their  daily  toil  it  falls  with  the  most  crusl 
ing  weight,  and  for  such  our  sympathies  ai 
feelingly  awakened. 

The  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  we  \\\ 
are  to  enlarge  the  list  of  our  wants,  and  it  i  " 
difficult  to  make  up  our  minds  to  self-denia 
There  are  many  things  in  our  items  of  ever  ^ 
day  expenditure  that  we  might  well  do  witl  ^ 
out,  the  aggregate  of  which  amounts  to  a  coi  ^ 
siderable  sum  when  the  annual  reckoning 
made;  they  are  simply  indulgences  which  w 
iiave  come  to  regard  as  almost  essential  to 
comfortable  existence. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  curtail  in  tt 
right  place,  and  that  we  dispense  with  notl 
ing  the  loss  of  which  would  interfere  with  tb 
genuine  comfort  of  any  member  of  the  famih! 
The  plan  of  keeping  a  detailed  account  (  ; 
house  expenditures  regularly  footed  up  ever 
month,  is  a  good  practice,  which  we  especiall 
recommend  to  young  housekeepers.  ? 

There  is  much  said  respecting  the  ignoranc  ''^ 
of  women  two  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  trm  ^ 
that  the  mass  of  common  people,  both  me 
and  women,  were  ignorant  to  a  lamentab 
degree,  but  the  wives  and  daughters  of  trade 
men  and  the  gentry  are  not  deserving  th  , 
wholesale  charge ;  from  among  these  cain 
many  of  the  mothers  of  our  Israel,  and  tt  i 
examples  of  their  prudence  in  the  manag«i  i 
ment  of  the  afiairs  that  properly  belonged  t  - 
them,  that  are  handed  down  to  us  in  fra|  ; 
ments  of  diaries  and  account  books,  are  worth  • 
of  being  imitated  by  their  successors.    The:  x 
is  no  place  in  which  the  true  wife  and  moth< 
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O  shines,  with  a  halo  of  her  own,  as  when  at 
he  head  of  a  well  ordered  household.  "  The 
eart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her," 
aid  the  wise  man.  Not  only  the  heart  but 
be  purse  too  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  such  a 
ife. 

We  believe  that  Friends,  generally,  are 
ireful  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  their  in- 
Dmes,  and  are  not  given  to  what  might  be 
rmed  extravagant  expenditures ;  yet,  with 
le  broadening  views  which  a  higher  degree 
intellectual  culture  is  spreading  through- 
it  the  Society,  there  is  introduced  an  ap- 
reciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  as  applied 
personal  and  home  decoration  that  was 
most  unknown  in  the  self-denying,  simple 
id  earnest  lives  of  our  predecessors.  This 
ate  finds  its   gratification  in  numberless 
iogg  that  add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
use-heeping,  and  it  is  in  these  accessories, 
d  ia  our  acknowledged  luxuries  that  we 
ould  economise. 

|A  grave  mistake  is  made,  we  apprehend,  by 
iiinishing  the  working  force  in  our  employ, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  engage  one  or 
)re  persons  to  do  the  work  of  the  family 
i  maintain  neatness  and  order  in  the  house, 
en  everything  was  prosperous,  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  same  conditions  be  ob- 
ved  now.  Besides,  we  owe  something  to 
class  that  serves  us,  and  it  were  more  in 
iping  with  the  precepts  of  our  profession, 
i  the  instincts  of  our  best  nature,  which 
y  represent,  to  make  the  most  heroic  efforts 
self-denial  in  other  things  rather  than  turn 
e  off  to  wander  up  and  down  in  search  of 
ployment,  and,  in  the  end,  perhaps,  to  fall 
3  disgrace  and  shame.  This  is  the  uarrow- 
and  most  unproductive  economy  that  we 
attempt,  and  yet  it  is  being  practiced 
tinually,  oftentimes  with  results  that  are 
unsatisfactory. 

11  such  efforts  fall  heavily  upon  the  head 
he  establishment.  She  must  take  her  share 
hose  duties,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  burthen 
hem,  that  was  easily  borne  by  the  ser- 
t  who  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  who 
no  higher  obligations  than  to  perform 
ifuUy  the  round  .of  labor  that  fell  to  her 
while  the  wife  and  mother,  by  the  very 
irements  of  her  position,  finds  the  added 
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burthen  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
onerous.  If  retrenchment  of  this  character 
is  absolutely  necessary,  it  were  better  to  give 
up  the  establishment  that  entails  such  cost, 
and  occupy  less  expensive  quarters.  There 
is  true  dignity  in  being  candid  with  oneself, 
and  before  the  world,  that  commands  respect. 
Any  change  in  the  mode  of  living,  which  is 
the  result  of  financial  embarrassment,  ought 
to  be  accepted  among  the  possibilities  that 
lurk  in  every  pathway.  In  these  times  of 
speculation  and  extravagance,  the  most  care- 
ful business  man  may  be  cramped,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  others,  to  fulfill  their  obligations,  and 
brought  into  difficulties  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  without  great  sacrifice.  A  wise  and 
prudent  economy,  in  times  of  prosperity,  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  fluctuations  of 
business ;  and  if  we  do  but  discover  this  as 
a  nation  and  as  individuals,  nov/  that  we  are 
passing  through  the  crisis  that  has  brought 
poverty  and  humiliation  into  so  many  costly 
mansions,  the  results  will  be  worth  all  that  we 
have  given  in  exchange. 


DIED. 

AMBLER. — At  her  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
Fifth  month  26th,  1874,  Rachel  W.,  wife  of  Lewis 
J.  Ambler,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age.  We  are 
seldom  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  one  who 
will  be  more  missed  in  the  family  circle.  Her  ill- 
ness was  somewhat  protracted,  and  borne  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  patience. 

HILLBORN.— On  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month, 
18Y4,  in  the  Township  of  Uxbridge,  Ontario  Co., 
Province  of  Ontario,  Stephen  Hillborn,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  of  Pickering  Monthly 
Meeting. 

In  1805,  he  removed,  in  company  with  his  father, 
Thomas  Hillborn,  from  Oatawissa,  Pa  ,  into  Canada, 
then  nearly  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  upon  his 
marriage  in  1811,  he  settled  in  Uxbridge,  "where  he 
continued  to  reside  the  remainder  of  his  long  and 
exemplary  life,  having  lived  in  much  affection  with 
his  companion  (who  survives  him),  the  unusual 
period  of  nearly  64  years.  He  continued  to  attend 
meeting  and  pursued  his  accustomed  mechanical 
labor,  until  within  two  weeks  of  his  decease.  He 
passed  away  with  little  suffering,  retaining  con- 
sciousness to  the  last,  leaving  evidence  of  an  as- 
sured faith  and  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  there 
was  a  mansion  prepared  for  him,  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  PESTH  AND  ONWARD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
No.  31. 

(Continued  from  page  733.) 

And  now  we  leave  the  vast,  monotonous 
Hungarian  plain  and  enter  the  hill  country 
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again.  How  lonely  and  wild  it  is !  We 
make  a  long  rest  at  Baziascb,  take  on  many 
new  passengers,  and  then  onward  we  go  again 
for  about  an  hour  and  reach  Moldova,  where 
the  Danube  enters  a  narrow  defile,  about  sun- 
set. The  pointed  Babakaj  rock  rises  lofty 
and  black  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Beware !  thus  far  have  ye  come,  but 
venture  no  farther." 

We  now  are  informed  that  we  must  dis- 
embark here  and  take  a  three  hours'  ride 
along  the  river  bank  in  the  evening  light  to 
Orsova.  Nothing  daunted,  we  gather  up  our 
movable  property  and  follow  the  crowd  of 
travellers  to  the  army  of  carriages  which 
await  us.  But  there  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  vehicles  provided  which  ought  to  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  carriage.  Miser- 
able hay  carts,  without  springs,  receive  the 
astonished  guests  of  the  Danube  Steam  Nav. 
Co.,  and  we  must  seat  ourselves  on  boards 
thinly  covered  with  hay  for  a  hard  fast  ride 
of  three  hours  and  a  half.  Those  of  us  who 
are  perfectly  well  and  strong  may  laugh  at 
the  rude  experience,  but  it  is  a  sorry  joke  for 
the  invalid,  the  aged,  and  the  little  child,  and 
we  have  all  these  in  our  large  company.  A 
rough  looking  crowd  of  Wallachian  people 
throng  round  us — a  picturesque  and  varied 
multitude.  They  are  clad  in  woolly  sheep- 
skin clothing,  with  sheepskin  sandals  bound 
on  their  feet  with  thongs,  and  they  are  dark, 
proud,  fierce  and  wild.  Some  of  them  are 
tall,  erect  and  very  handsome  notwithstand- 
ing their  barbaric  dress  and  swarthy  faces, 
and  none  are  at  all  uncivil.  We  select  a  cart 
of  very  humble  pretensions,  and  accept  the 
inevitable  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible, 
and  then,  with  a  fierce  cracking  of  whips,  off 
we  go  along  the  Danube  bank.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly good  road  with  the  roaring  river  on  the 
right,  and  stern  mountain  heights  on  the  left, 
and  as  our  shaggy  little  horses  plunge  rapidly 
along,  lighted  by  the  Hunter's  moon,  we  get 
many  fine  views  of  caverned  mountains,  lofty, 
pinnacled  heights,  ruined  strongholds,  and 
troubled  rapids.  The  river  is  very  low,  in 
one  place  falling  over  ledges  of  rock  covered 
with  less  than  eighteen  inches  of  water,  it  is 
said.  But  in  other  places  the  stream  is 
crowded  between  rocks  into  a  contracted 
channel,  and  is  very  narrow  and  very  deep. 
Weary  and  way-worn,  but  unharmed  by  our 
moonlight  ride  through  this  savage  looking 
land,  we  reach  Tiszovicza,  and  find  a  smaller 
steamer,  well  lighted  up,  awaiting  us.  Most 
willingly  we  clamber  out  of  our  cart  and 
descend  to  the  deck,  where  we  find  everything 
very  comfortable.  A  dinner  awaits  us,  and 
as  we  eat  it  the  steamer  moves  on  again  and 
we  are  amazed  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  in  one  hour,  when  we  reach  Orsova,  we 


must  again  disembark  for  another  long  ] 
"In  hay  carts  ?"  we  sadly  inquire.  "  N 
says  our  informant,  "  in  good  carriages 
time."  There  is  no  alternative,  and  sc 
gather  up  our  energies  for  this  struggle 
fate,  find  seats  in  a  substantial  coach, 
onward  we  go  through  grand,  wild  scen( 
moonlight  beauty,  too  weary  and  sleep; 
get  up  much  enthusiasm,  and  about  half- 
one  we  are  once  more  in  a  most  comfort 
steamer,  which  is  pledged  to  take  us  al] 
way  to  Rustzuk. 

The  next  morning  our  engine  begir 
throb  at  dawn  of  day,  but  in  a  little  tin 
stops  and  we  are  stationery  again.    We  ]; 
encountered  a  sand-bar,  and  the  vessel,  ir 
frantic  efforts,  has  broken  one  of  the  who 
but  energetic  action  is  taken  and  in  thni 
four  hours  we  are  off  again — quite  triurap  i 
— with  only  one  wheel  to  propel  us.  Anci 
sunshiny  day  is  granted  us,  and  we  muri 
not  that  we  are  delayed  in  our  journey  d! 
this  long,  long  river.    We  have  a  most  < 
fortable  abiding  place,  very  merry  com}  i; 
and  good  fare,  and  we  enjoy  thoroughly  lj  ■ 
restful  days,  when  we  may  sit  tranquil!  j 
the  sunshine  and  be  wafted  along  thrd  ^ 
these  new  and  strange  regions.  1 1: 

To  day  we  enter  Turkey,  but  we  cai  ~ 
no  difference  in  the  country.    It  is  )c 
thinly  peopled,  and  has  not  an  appearand  ] 
much  fertility,  but  it  is  said  to  be  an  e  f, 
lent  grain-producing  region.    Little  low  [ 
tages,  and  occasionally  a  few  of  the  inj  . 
tants  are  visible,  but  the  scenery  is  n( 
engrosting  as  to  prevent  conversation  o  3,1 
manner  of  subjects,  and  the  soft,  mild  da  ij, 
the  lower  Danube  passes  very  happily.  p 
continually  reminded  of  the  intense  con 
between  the  southeast  and  the  north  we  i 
Europ« ;  between  the  wisely  directed  ind  : 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  drear  des:;.. 
neglect  which  marks  this  land  of  the  ^ 
"  Alia  il  alia."    All  things  are  in  the  or 
otent  hand  and  even  the  most  stupid,  beni^ 
and  bigoted  of  the  sons  of  men  may  b< 
known  to  themselves,  working  out  the  [, 
and  intricate  problem  of  the  elevation  of 
kind  to  the  divinely-erected  standard, 
after  nightfall  we  touch  at  the  first  Tu  ,  ^ 
city  of  Widdin.    Daylight  is  quite  gone.  ij. 
the  stars  are  all  ablaze  ;  the  river  has  Ic 
energy  and  is  placid  as  a  lake,  not  a  b:  j, 
of  air  stirs  its  surface  as  we  mount  the 
to  take  a  first  look  at  a  veritable  Ori  , 
town.    The  many  minarets  are  all  bri  .. 
illuminated,  each  tall  column  being  gi 
about  half-way  up  by  a  broad  band  of  J, 
This  is  an  indication,  we  are  told,  thf 
Mohammedans  are  celebrating  their  ai  ^ 
fast  of  Rammazan.    The  city,  which  ex 
a  long  distance  along  the  bank,  shows  " ' 
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1  a  torch  lo-night,  and  the  calm  smooth  river 
reflects  and  doubles  every  light.    Our  steamer 

5  pauses  in  her  career,  but  cannot  quite  reach 
^1  the  town,  and  a  little  boat  comes  out  and  re- 
'  seives  whatever  we  may  have  to  give,  and 
.  .hen  glides  silently  back.  We  will  learn 
If  nore  anon  about  the  minarets  and  domes  of 
PI  :he  Moslem — but  here  we  have  only  a  mys- 
'  erious  indefiniteness: — a  vague  suggestion  of 
f'  lplendors  to  be  revealed  in  the  future.  The 
^11  'lext  morning  we  awake  to  find  that  the  fifth 

lay  of  our  voyage  on  the  Danube  is  quite  as 
|s  )eautiful  as  any  that  have  preceded  it.  We 
1^  )ass  by  almost  desert  shores,  showing  evidence 

»f  the  frequent  inundations  which  make  them 
if  mdesirable  as   a   human   dwelling  place. 

2  xreat  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  are  noted  from 
t'  ime  to  time,  and  their  condition  of  life  seems 
}  ar  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  miserable 

ooking  people  of  whom  we  get  glimpses 
ccasionally.  Will  the  inspiration  of  ener- 
getic, wide-eyed  search  after  truth,  of  pro- 
iTessive  modern  civilization,  ever  reach  this 
Imost  forgotten,  fossilized  Danubian  land? 
Phe  mighty  Roman  once  bore  rule  here,  and 
1  the  days  of  the  later  or  Greek  Empire, 
liese  were  favored  regions,  but  no  great  tra- 
itions  of  the  past  appear  to  be  stirring  the 
eepy  souls  of  these  slaves  of  the  Moslem 
►  day. 

'  Yet  another  day  we  float  onward  down  the 
3i  roadening,  silent  flood,  between  sleepy  shores 
'  hich  suggest  lazy  dreams.  We  sit  upon  the 
n  ecks  enjoying  the  pleasant  sunshine,  noting 
1  le  squalid  Turkish  towns  which  we  passed, 
HI  Qd  watching  the  southward  flight  of  many 

ocks  of  birds.    It  is  dark  night  when  we 

pproach  Ruschuk,  and  we  are  happy  in  the 
M  Kpectations  of  another  pleasant  evening  and 

ight's  rest  on  board,  when  the  word  is  passed 
n  iund  that  a  telegram  has  been  received  from 
i<  I'arna,  that  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer 
M  'ulcan  is  awaiting  us  at  that  port,  and  that 
lei  le  must  go  right  on  to-night,  thus  losing  all 

Ight  of  the  Turkish  land  through  which  we 
i^i  ^iss. 

Dismayed,  we  bundle  up  our  wraps,  and 
fljl  bout  nine  o'clock  take  seats  in  the  cars 
r  an  all  night  riding  by  rail.    It  is  bright 
larlight,  and  after  a  time  the  moon  rises,  so 
lat  it  is  discernable,  we  pass  a  country  of 
la!   lany  ruins,  of  mean  houses   and   at  the 
u  ations  we  could  see  an  ugly,  wild  looking 
tti  sople.  But  a  mist  soon  obscures  the  Moslem 
ci'  nd,  and  sleep  presses  down  the  eyelids,  and 
5  ten  our  ride  becomes  a  blank.    About  three 
ill  clock  in  the  morning,  the  guard  opens  the 
W  of  the  car  and  announces  Varna.  We 
J  liken  up  hastily,  and  get  out  in  the  misty 
^i:  Ifght  and  follow  the  crowd  down  a  long  de- 
?ci    ous  pathway  to  a  wharf  and  then  climb  down 
\\<i    adder  into  a  row  boat  which  takes  us  out  into 


the  mysterious  misty  deep  in  search  of  the  ship 
which  is  to  take  us  to  the  queen  city  of  the 
Moslem.    How  damp  and  chill  and  drear  '^it 
is,  as  our  boatmen  row  and  row  and  row  and 
no  ship  appears.    Then  they  cry  aloud  sev- 
eral times,  when  a  signal  bell  rings  from  the 
ship  and  on  we  grope.    But  there  is  a  light 
and  we  push  on,  and  sure  enough,  there  is  the^ 
ship.    Our  boat  is  soon  beside  her,  and  we- 
climb  the  ladder  to  her  deck  and  smile  to- 
think  ourselves  safe.    The  accommodations  of 
the  good  ship  are  over-crowded,  but  we  sink 
down  wherever  a  sofa,  an  easy-chair,  a  berth^. 
or  a  mattress  is  to  be  had,  and  slumber  till  the 
break  of  day.    Then  we  hear  that  we  shall 
lie  in  Varna  bay  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  make  our  voyage  to  Constantinople- 
in  the  night,  entering  the  Bosphorous  at  break 
of  day  on  the  first  of  the  11th  month.  We 
thus  have  several  hours  during  which  we  may 
contemplate  the  fine  bay  of  Varna,  and  ad- 
mire the  city  which  lies  upon  its  shores.  The 
captain  ofiers  us  a  chance  to  go  on  shore  and 
have  a  walk  about  Varna,  but  the  heat  is 
great  and  I  decline  to  go — trusting  to  get 
enough  of  Turkish  town-life  on  our  arrival  at 
Constantinople.    Our  ship  has  many  Turkish 
passengers.    One  Pasha,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished appearance,   and  grave,  courteous 
manners,  sits  among  the  first-class  passengers,, 
and  a  squalid,    ferocious  looking  crowd  of 
Moslems  inhabit  the  forward  part  of  the  deck. 
We  step  forward  to  see  them.    Some  are  yet 
asleep  on  couches  on  the  deck,  with  their 
heads  well  wrapped  up  and  their  feet  uncov- 
ered, and  some  are  lazily  rousing  themselves 
up  and  moving  about  in  their  unspeakably- 
hideous  garments,  which  seem  specially  desig-^ 
nated  to  degrade  the  beautiful  human  form.. 
A  tent  on  the  deck  among  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers contains  the  harem  of  a  Turkish 
Pasha,  who  are  supposed  to  be  invisible  to- 
common  eyes  and  who  are  zealously  guarded 
by  a  gray  haired  eunuch.  The  little  children 
come  out  among  us,  led  by  a  Turkish  gentle- 
man, but  they  seem  timid  and  rather  shrink 
from  attention.    After  a  time  the  curtain  of 
the  tent  is  raised  partially,  and  some  of  the 
ladies  venture  to  look  in  upon  the  women  of 
the  Turk.  Really  they  are  a  cheerful  looking 
household.    The  mother  is  handsome  and  in- 
telligent looking,  and  by  her  side  is  a  really 
beautiful  daughter  with  fine  features,  and 
eyes  like  a  gazelle  and  they  recline  on  a  com- 
fortable couch  while  the  slave  women  and 
chiidren  are  lounging  around   them.  My 
friend  addressed  some  remarks  to  them  in. 
French,  which  they  understand  and  politely 
respond  to,  and  they  take  an  interest  too  in 
her  maps  and  pictures  though  they  cannot 
r'^ad.    What  a  strange  life  is  theirs— how 
idle  and  listless  we  would  think.    But  thej 
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liave  the  continual  oversight  of  their  little 
ones,  and  I  am  forced  to  confess,  that  they 
looked  neither  abused  nor  discontented — and 
their  children  seemed  obedient  and  intelligent. 
But  this  was  very  superficial  observation. 
And  now  we  go,  and  soon  are  bounding  over 
the  billows  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  day  is 
<;alm,  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  sun  is  bright,  but 
there  is  a  mysterious  influence  which  blights 
happiness  on  the  sea,  and  poor  suffering  hu- 
manity sinks  down  appalled  before  it.  But  I 
draw  a  veil  over  the  battle-field,  neither  will  I 
tell  who  were  overthrown.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  the  fair  morning  we  entered  the  Bosphorous, 
and  the  beautiful  elevated  shores  were  visible 
on  either  hand.  Ric  h  green  hills,  cities,  ruins, 
towers,  palaces,  everything  to  give  interest 
and  beauty  to  the  scene,  borders  the  famous 
strait  through  which  the  dark  blue  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  flow  outward  forevermore. 

Too  soon,  it  seems,  when  the  minarets  and 
domes  of  the  ancient  city  of  Constantine 
come  in  view,  and  our  steamer  drops  her 
anchor  opposite.  The  morning  sun  is  shining 
gloriously,  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing,  and  the 
city  which  lies  on  yonder  heights  looks  more 
magnificent,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  of  the 
old  world  capitals  I  have  visited.  A  crowd 
of  hotel  porters  and  commissionaires  come  on 
board,  and  in  fierce  earnestness  assail  the  pas- 
sengers, entreating  them  to  try  how  very  good 
are  their  respective  hostelries,"^  but  our  choice 
is  made,  and  we  have  agreed  on  an  alliance 
with  a  Scottish  party,  who  have  Cook's 
coupons.  Our  luggage  and  ourselves  are 
promptly  landed  at  the  Custom  House,  where 
our  trunks  must  be  inspected  befo^-e  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  city  of  the  Sultan.  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  harshness  of  Turkish 
officials,  and  so  was  agreeably  surprised,  when 
my  turn  came,  to  have  the  solemn  looking 
"Turk  who  was  conducting  the  search,  bring 
me  a  seat  on  the  wharf,  ,  and  then  satisfy  his 
scruples  by  a  most  superficial  glance  at  my 
goods.  We  have  met  with  more  careless 
officials,  but  have  experienced  greater  courtesy 
from  none  of  the  Custom  House  officers 
through  whose  hands  we  have  passed  in  our 
devious  and  lingering  journey  through  Europe. 
And  thus  we  enter  this  splendid  outpost  of  the 
Orient.  S.  R. 

Eleventh  3Ionth  1st,  1874. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MENTAL  CULTURE. 

In  the  Twelfth  month  number  of  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Montlily,  the  "  Physiological  Ba- 
sis of  Mental  Culture  "  is  discussed  by  Na- 
than Allen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  with  that  force 
and  clearness  which  must  be  convincing  to 
4;he  mind  of  every  thoughtful  reader. 

The  subject  of  education  is  engaging  the 


earnest  attention  of  the  best  minds,  at 
present  time,  and  claiming  special  can 
the  several  Yearly  Meetings  of  our  relig 
Society.    Whatever  may  be  said  that  thr 
additional  light  on  so  important  a  mattt 
worthy  of  consideration  by  every  one, 
more  especially  those  to  whose  care  is  c 
mitted  the  training  of  our  children, 
own  matured  convictions,  the  result  of  m 
years'  experience  in  teaching  and  the  n 
agement  of  schools,  fully  accord  with 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Allen.  While  I  was 
quite  young  I  was  entrusted  with  the  price 
instruction  of  a  considerable  number  of  ( 
dren,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  ages  varj 
from  four  to  sixteen  years;  and  though 
imperfectly  understanding  the  hygienic  1 
that  relate  to  ventilation  and  physical  e 
cise,  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  studec 
to-day,  I  was  early  impressed  with  the  g 
wrong  inflicted  upon  children  by  long  j 
sions  in  crowded  school-rooms.    As  I  rei 
my  first  experience  as  a  teacher,  ther( 
comfort  in  the  remembrance  that  my 
and  sympathy  for  the  young  and  depen( 
saved  me  from  a  rigorous  discipline  in 
school-room :  the  child  that  became  dull 
listless  was  sent  into  the  open  air  to  fres 
up  its  weary  spirits,  and  various  little  de\  . 
were  resorted  to,  to  make  the  school  att  , 
tive,  which  under  the  independent  actio  \ 
those  earlier  days  might  be  properly  ailo^ 
The  competition  and  the  painful  strain  u 
the  vital  forces  that  mark  the  present  sys 
of  education,  had  not  then  been  introdui 
possibly  they  are  mainly  the  outgrowtl  ' 
our  public  school  organization. 

While  the  old,  exploded  system  had 
palpable  disadvantages,  it  was  beneficij 
one  respect — it  recognized  (perhaps  un 
sciously)  the  unequal  distribution  of  b 
force;  studies  were  pursued  in  accord  . 
with  the  capacity  of  the  scholar— no  c 
was  required  to  do  more  than  his  me 
ability  enabled  him  to  perform,  nor  was 
slow,  plodding  student  expected  to  com 
with  the  rapid  thinker,  without  ample  j  ^ 
for  preparation.  , 

The  ground  upon  which  Dr.  Allen  sij  \ 
is,  "  that  all  mental  culture  should  be  b  ' 
upon  the  brain ;  that  education  should  . 
pursued  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life 
health,  and  that  when  these  are  violated, 
advantages  of  the  former  aflbrd  poor  < 
pensation.  Formerly  no  attention,  or  scai 
any,  was  paid  by  school  boards  and  teacl  . 
in  the  matter  of  education,  to  the  cond:  ■ 
of  the  body  or  the  development  of  the  b: 
and  even  at  the  present  day  very  litt 
paid  to  them  compared  with  what  shouI|  ^ 
given  to  those  great  physical  laws  whicl|  ^\ 
derlie  all  mental  culture."  ■  ' 
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~"  *The  lives  of  a  multitude  of  children  and 
ith  are  sacrificed  every  year  in  this  com- 
monwealth by  violating  the  laws  of  phys- 
'^')gy  and  hygiene,  through  mistaken  or 
IjSng  methods  of  mental  training;  besides, 
constitution  and  health  of  a  multitude  of 
'  ers  are  thus  impaired  or  broken  down  for 
.    No  where  else  in  society  is  a  radical 
)rra  needed  more  than  in  our  educational 
""^:eras.    Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  the  body 
]^  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper  culture, 
^  Y  should  receive  the  first  consideration. 

in  educating  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  age 
^  ive  to  fifteen,  how  little  attention  is  given 
'  ,he  growth  and  physical  changes  which 
3ssarily  occur  at  this  most  important  pe- 
f  I  of  life !   The  age  of  the  child  should  be 
jidered,  the  place  of  schooling,  the  hours 
'1^  ionfinement  and  recreation,  the  number 
'  kinds  of  studies,  together  with  the  modes 
caching,  should  all  harmonize  with  phys- 
laws,  especially  those  of  the  brain." 
;"lhe  present  modes  of  education,  which 
^^'jjie  no  allowance  for  diversity  of  organiza- 
^  L  are  false  and  injurious,  and  inflict  wrongs 
^'"Ihe  sensitive,  susceptible  minds  of  young 
!  iren  that  are  marked  and  lasting.  Un- 
:  ' '  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
tment  of  the  child  from  the  first  entrance 
1  school  life,  and  especially  in  the  ar- 
'jement  of  classes,  and  a  discrimination  in 
"'^  'selection  of  studies  that  are  best  suited  to 
'i    capacity,  there  will  continue  the  un- 
^  iesome  results  that  we  now  witness,  and 
■■'}  number  of  nervous,  excitable  men  and 
en  will  rapidly  increase. 
L  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  mercantile 
t  is  not  expected  that  the  novice  is  to  be- 
i  acquainted  with  every  separate  division. 
^  '  lowledge  of  general  laws  in  mechanics  or 
ade  is  essential,  and  no  artisan  or  sales- 
'  can  expect  to  succeed  without  such  at- 
''^  nents.    It  is  to  the  special  department 
'  h  he  selects  as  best  adapted  to  his  indi- 
^  al  resources  that  the  entire  bent  and  force 
'  is  intellect  must  be  devoted,  and  this 
^   be  the  one  controlling  idea,  the  work  of 
•  fe,  if  success  is  achieved ;  for  the  let  up 
3  relaxation   or  amusement — which  is 
lly  essential  to  a  harmonious  develop- 
:  ,  there  are  numberless  avenues  in  art, 
I  ce  and  literature,  in  any  of  which  he 
J   find  healthful  exercise  for  brain  and 
le. 

e  earliest  efforts  in  the  education  of  the 
'    for  the  after  duties  of  life,  should  pro- 
'   on  the  same  ground.    A  general  knowl- 
of  language  and  its  uses  is  the  primary 
and  underlies  all  brain  development, 
low  how  to  clothe  the  thought,  that  seeks 
ission  in  vocal  utterance,  in  the  drapery 
Qguage  that  most  befits  it,  is  of  incalcu- 


lable importance,  and  becomes  in  mature  life 
the  door  of  entrance  to  friendship  and  social 
intimacy  with  the  best  minds  of  the  age. 

This  underlying  basis  should  be  thoroughly^ 
pursued,  and  no  efforts  spared  to  bring  it  to 
the  perfection  that  is  attainable.  Then  fol- 
low the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  that  start  out  from  this 
focus  as  do  the  rays  from  a  central  sun.  It- 
is  at  this  divergence  that  our  faulty  system  is- 
most  to  be  deplored.  The  young  students  are- 
pushed  forward  like  a  line  of  soldiers,  and 
expected  to  keep  step  in  the  advanciug  col- 
umn. Without  any  regard  to  temperament 
or  mental  qualification,  the  same  studies  are 
pursued  and  the  same  requisitions  exacted. 
It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  see  little  boys 
and  girls  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery,  lugging 
along  a  weight  of  books  that  taxes  the 
strength  of  the  fragile  limbs,  and  the  contents 
of  which  must  overload  the  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped structure  of  the  brain.  If  these  sur- 
vive, alas !  how  many  do  not ;  it  is  to  find 
the  way  grow  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
many.  The  examinations  and  competitions 
that  necessarily  must  be  endured  bear  heavily 
on  the  physical  energies.  The  disappoint- 
ments of  failure  and  the  mortification  that 
follows,  create  rivalries  that  the  best  natures 
are  scarcely  able  to  withstand,  while  the  pride 
and  self  confidence  engendered  too  often  by 
success,  are  even  more  damaging  to  the  char- 
acter. 

All  these  things  are  worthy  of  grave  con^ 
sideration,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  investigating  this  subject.  Under  this- 
head  the  writer  says  : 

"The  more  this  whole  subject  is  investi- 
gated, the  more  reason  we  shall  find  for  mak- 
ing allowances  or  some  distinction  in  schol- 
astic discipline  with  reference  to  the  diflfer- 
ences  in  organization  of  children,  and  for 
adapting  the  hours  of  confinement  and  recre- 
ation, the  ventilation  and  temperature  of 
school-rooms,  the  number  and  kinds  of  studies^ 
the  modes  of  teaching,  etc.,  to  the  laws  of  the 
physical  system.  But  another  and  still  more 
important  change  must  take  place.  Some- 
time— may  that  time  be  not  far  distant ! — 
there  will  be  a  correct  and  established  system 
of  mental  science,  based  upon  physiological 
laws ;  and,  until  this  era  arrives,  the  modes 
and  methods  of  education  must  remain  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory.  The  principles 
of  this  science,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  tet  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  functions  of  the  brain  ;  and,  until 
these  are  correctly  understood  and  reduced  to 
a  general  system,  all  education  must  be  more 
or  less  partial,  imperfect  and  empirical  While 
the  old  theories  of  metaphysicians  are  very 
generally  discarded,  they  still  have  practi- 
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<jally  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  and 
shaping  our  educational  systems  and  in- 
stitutions. In  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  studies  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
peculiar  nature  or  operations  of  the  various 
faculties  of  the  mind,  or  the  distinct  laws  that 
govern  their  development  and  uses.  For  il- 
lustration, instead  of  educing,  drawing  out 
^nd  training  all  the  mental  faculties  in  their 
natural  order  and  in  harmony,  each  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nature  or  importance,  the  mem- 
ory is  almost  the  only  faculty  appealed  to  in 
-every  stage  of  education ;  and  this  is  so 
crammed  and  so  stuffed  that  frequently  but 
little  of  the  knowledge  obtained  can  be  used 
advantageously.  Instead  of  developing  the 
observing  faculties  by  "  object-teaching,"  ap- 
pealing to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
those  two  great  avenuss  of  knowledge,  or 
giving  much  instruction  orally,  we  require  the 
the  scholar  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  study- 
ing and  pouring  over  boohs,  mere  hooks'  The 
mind  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  general  recep- 
tacle into  which  knowledge  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately must  be  poured,  yes,  forced,  without 
making  that  knowledge  one's  own,  or  creat- 
ing that  self-reliance  which  is  indispensable 
to  its  proper  use.  In  this  way  the  brain  does 
not  work  so  naturally  or  healthily  as  it  ought, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  time,  labor  and  expense 
is  wasted — nay,  worse  than  wasted.  From 
this  forced  and  unnatural  process  there  often 
results  not  only  a  want  of  harmony  and  com- 
plete development  of  all  parts  of  the  brain, 
but  an  excessive  development  of  the  nervous 
temperament,  and  not  unfrequently  an  irri- 
tability and  morbidness  which  are  hard  to 
bear  and  diflScult  to  overcome.  And  not  un- 
frequently it  ends  in  a  permanent  disease  of 
the  brain,  or  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  When  we  take  a  careful  survey  of  the 
various  discussions  and  diverse  theories  on 
this  subject,  considered  metaphysically,  and 
then  compare  them  with  the  great  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences 
of  the  last  fifty  years  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject,  the  change  or  progress  looks  mainly 
in  one  direction,  viz.,  that  all  true  mental 
science  must  ultimately  be  based  upon  physi- 
ology. Here  is  a  great  work  to  be  performed, 
and  when  accomplished  it  will  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  valuable,  and  most  im- 
portant achievements  that  was  ever  wrought 
in  the  history  of  science.  A  vast  amount  of 
positive  knowledge  has  already  been  accumu- 
lated on  this  subject,  by  various  writers,  but 
a  great  work,  by  way  of  analysis,  observation 
and  induction,  and  of  further  discoveries  as 
to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  remains  to  be 
completed.  This  work  must  be  performed,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  persons  profoundly  versed 
in  the  physical  sciences ;  and  no  small  pro- 


portion of  it  must  come  from  the  observations 
labors  and  contributions  of  medical  men." 

L.  J.  R 


"  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need."— Hebrews  iv,  16. 

The  "  time  of  need."    Ah  !  little  know'st  thou  now 
Thou  of  the  laughing  lip  and  sunny  brow; 
In  the  first  freshness  of  thy  morning  hours, 
In  the  first  conscious  glow  of  untried  powers, 

When  need  shall  be, 
No  want,  no  wish,  but,  soon  as  felt  fulfilled, 
No  bright  hope  crushed,  no  young  aspiring  chilled 
No  trace  of  tears  upon  that  mantling  cheek — 
Thou  wonderest  that  the  sacred  page  should  speal 

Of  need  to  thee  ! 
Yet  will  it  come,  thou  know'st  not  whence  or  when 
0 !  seek  betimes  the  Grace  that  can  sustain  the 
then. 

For  unto  all  it  cometh,  soon  or  late, 
Slow  creeping  change,  or  sudden  stroke  of  fate. 
The  wakening  from  sweet  childhood's  rainbow 
trance — 

The  bounding  spirits  quelled  as  years  advance, 

By  toil  and  care  ; 
The  sundering  of  affection's  sacred  ties  ;  | 
The  tempest  shock  when  passion's  surges  rise;  j 
The  syren-voice  of  pleasure,  or  the  maze  | 
Of  folly,  with  its  thousand  winding  ways  ; 

Each  step  a  snare ; 
These  will  o'ertake,  thou  know'st  not  how  or  when 
0  I  seek  betimes  the  Grace  that  can  sustain  the 
then. 

In  thine  own  spirit,  in  the  world  around, 
By  day,  by  night,  thy  "  time  of  need  "  is  found ; 
Perchance  when  all  combine  their  aid  to  lend, 
Perchance  when  e'en  thy  bosom's  dearest  friend 

Suspects  it  not ; 
The  heart  hath  joys  and  sorrows  all  its  own,  , 
By  human  sympathy  unfelt,  unknown; 
And  oft  the  sense  of  need  is  heavier  there^ 
Than  when  with  outward  ills  thou  seem'st  to  shar 

The  common  lot. 
Then  lift  thy  young  heart  in  its  strength  and  gle« 
To  seek  that  grace  Divine  which  then  can  succc! 
thee. 

So  shalt  thou  find,  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour, 
A  guiding  Light,  a  sheltering  Arm  of  power. 
In  pain  and  sickness  on  a  Hand  unseen 
Thine  aching  head  in  sweet  repose  shall  lean  ; 
And  in  the  vigil  by  the  loved  one's  bed, 
A  viewless  presence  from  His  wings  shall  shed 

The  healing  balm. 
So  through  each  changeful  scene  of  life  below, 
One  place  of  sure  retreat  thine  heart  shall  know; 
So  shall  thy  faith  be  steadfast,  on  the  day 
When  the  death-angel  on  thy  brow  shall  lay 

His  icy  palm. 
So  in  that  last  and  sorest  "  time  of  need," 
That  Rock  shall  fail  thee  not — that  Grace  thy  caus 
shall  plead. 

H.  BOWDBN. 


'Tis  not  to  cry  God  mercy,  or  to  sit 

And  droop,  or  to  confess  that  thou  hast  fail'd; 
'Tis  to  bewail  the  sins  thou  didst  commit. 

And  not  commit  those  sins  thou  hast  bewaii'd. 
He  that  bewails  and  not  forsakes  them  too. 
Confesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 

QUARLBS. 
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us,,  TINY  TOKEN. 

The  murmur  of  a  waterfall 
g  A  mile  away, 

The  rustle  when  a  robin  lights 

Upon  a  spray. 
The  lapping  of  a  lowland  stream 

On  dipping  boughs. 
The  sound  of  grazing  from  a  herd 
I  Of  gentle  cows, 

The  echo  from  a  wo^oded  hill 

Of  cuckoo's  call. 
The  quiver  through  the  meadow  grass 

At  evening  fall ; 
Too  subtle  are  these  harmonies 
'  For  pen  and  rule, 

;  Such  music  is  not  understood 
°'  i         By  any  school  ; 

But  when  the  brain  is  overwrought 
It  hath  a  spell, 
I  Beyond  all  human  skill  and  power, 
To  make  it  well. 

The  memory  of  a  kindly  word 

For  long  gone  by, 
^     The  fragrance  of  a  fading  flower 

Sent  lovingly. 
The  gleaming  of  a  sudden  smile 

Or  sudden  tear, 
The  warmer  pressure  of  the  hand, 

The  tone  of  cheer, 
The  hush  that  means,  "  I  cannot  speak, 

But  I  have  heard  !" 
The  note  that  only  bears  a  verse 
I         From  God's  own  word: 
Such  tiny  things  we  hardly  count 

As  ministry  ; 
The  givers  deeming  they  have  shown 

Scant  sympathy  ; 
;  But  when  the  heart  is  overwrought, 

Oh,  who  can  tell 
The  power  of  such  tiny  things 

To  make  it  well  1 
\rances  Ridley  Havergal^  in  Good  Words. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

jcorrespondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Acl- 
sr  says,  in  describing  the  college  for 
built  at  Wellesley,  near  Natick,  eighteen 
from  Boston,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
nt,  at  an  outlay  of  a  million  dollars : 
^his  college  has  been  built  by  one  man 
ther,  by  one  man  and  his  wife,  and  who 
[present  it  to  the  young  women  of  our 
ry,  to  be  used  in  promoting  their  social, 
il,  and  religious  culture.   It  is  a  magnifi- 
rift,  and  with  rare  modesty  and  good 
;he  doners  have  refrained  from  giving 
Dwn  name  to  it — a  fact  which  of  itself 
poses  one  in  their  favor.    It  is  a  regu- 
organized  and  endowed  college,  and 
llontrol  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
3B  tf  which  Mr.  Durant  is  a  member,  and 
t  be  opened  to  students  in  September, 
7    The  expense  to  the  pupils  is  to  be 
r;  noderate — $250  per  year — covering,  as 
I  lerstand,  board  and   tuition,  without 
ti  of  any  kind. 

'  le  building  is  architecturally  one  of  the 
e  in  the  State.  It  is  five  stories  in  height 


and  of  brick,  which  by  some  means  has  been 
subdued  to  a  reddish  brown  tint ;  and,  though 
nearly  five  hundred  feat  in  length,  it  is  so  re- 
lieved by  projections  and  ornamental  devices 
as  to  give  an  impression  of  wonderful  symme- 
try and  beauty.  Every  detail  has  been  looked 
after,  I  am  told,  by  Mr.  Durant's  own  keen, 
vigilant  eye,  and  the  whole  finished  in  the 
most  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
inside  work  is  not  yet  completed,  and,  with 
the  scaffolding  still  standing  about,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  judge  of  it  as  a  whole  ;  but  enough 
can  be  seen  to  show  that  everything  is  on 
a  magnificent  scale  and  admirably  executed. 
The  entrance  hall,  running  from  side  to  side, 
is  particularly  imposing.  It  is  open  to  the 
roof  and  ornamented  with  pillars  of  Maine 
granite,  a  material  new  to  me.  It  is  beauti- 
fully mottled,  brown  in  tint,  and  takes  an 
exquisite  polish,  much  resembling  the  Scotch 
or  Aberdeen  marble  in  general  appearance. 
A  unique  feature  of  this  hall  is  an  enclosure 
of  earth  near  its  centre,  in  which  palm  trees 
are  to  be  set.  These  are  expected  to  live  and 
flourish,  and  if  so  they  will  add  an  oriental 
charm  to  vaulted  roof  and  marble  column. 
The  library,  the  art  gallery,  and  the  chapel 
are  each  admirable,  both  In  plan  and  finish. 

"  They  are  two  features  which  will  strik- 
ingly distinguish  Wellesley  from  all  other 
colleges.  One  is  that  a  portion  of  the  domes- 
tic work — exactly  how  much  I  did  not  clearly 
understand — is  to  be  done  by  the  pupils, 
under  the  superintendence  of  skilled  matrons 
The  public  will  watch  this  new  experiment 
with  a  deep  interest,  for  the  best  mode  of  com- 
bining the  intellectual  with  the  practical  in 
the  education  of  women  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  to  be  solved.  The'  other  novel 
feature  is  that  at  Wellesley  College  ever  officer 
and  teacher  in  the  building,  from  the  presi- 
dent and  professors  downward,  is  to  be  a 
woman. 

"  My  little  sketch  of  what  Wellesley  Col- 
lege is  expected  to  be  would  be  incomplete  if 
I  did  not  add  that  its  founder  intends  it  to  be 
a  religious  institution,  believing  that  a  con- 
trolling religious  faith  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  intellectual  growth  and  culture.  What 
his  religious  views  are  is  well  known  to  the 
community,  as  he  has  often  appeared  before 
it  as  a  public  speaker  on  religious  topics." — 
From  the  ^^Independent." 


SIMPLE  TEST. 

Dr.^  McCulloch  gives  the  following  test, 
which  perhaps  may  be  innocently  tried  by  all 
who  are  at  all  skeptical  as  to  the  prejudieal 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  constitution  : 

Hold  a  mouthful  of  spirits — whiskey,  for 
instance — in  your  mouth  for  five  minutes,  and 
you  will  -find  it  burn  severely ;  inspect  tl  e 
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mouth,  you  will  observe  that  it  is  inflamed. 
Hold  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  you  will  find 
that  various  parts  of  the  mouth  have  become 
blistered ;  then  tie  a  handkerchief  over  the 
eyes,  and  taste,  for  instance,  water,  vinegar, 
.milk  or  senna ;  you  will  find  that  you  are  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  This  simple  and  easy  experiment 
proves  to  a  certainty  that  alcohol  is  not  only 
a  violent  irritant  but  also  a  narcotic  ;  for  in 
this  experiment  you  have  objective  evidence 
that  it  has  inflamed  and  blistered  the  mouth, 
and  for  the  time  being  paralyzed  the  nerves  of 
taste,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  those  also  of 
common  sensation.  Now  this  is  not  an  ex- 
periment or  fact  upon  which  any  doubt  has 
ever  been  or  ever  can  be  throv»m  ;  and  I  ask 
you,  can  you  believe  that  the  still  more  im- 
portant internal  organs  of  the  body  can  be  less 
injuriously  afiected  than  the  mouth  ? 

"  Even  the  moderate  use,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
"  of  such  liquors,  if  long  continued,  and  grown 
habitual,  cannot  fail  to  have  ultimately  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  health,  while  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  there  are  no 
circumstances,  of  ordinary  character,  under 
which  it  can  be  justified  as  beneficial  or  neces- 
sary." 


HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING  LIMITED. 

Man's  faculties,  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moves,  were  never  in- 
tended to  enable  him  to  comprehend  all  the 
truth.  The  mind  is,  in  this  respect,  constituted 
like  the  eye,  and  can  understand  certain  sub- 
jects and  to  a  certain  distance ;  but  as  they 
reach  away  farther,  they  look  more  and  more 
confused,  and  if  the  human  spirit  attempts  to 
mount  higher  than  its  proper  elevation,  it  will 
find  all  its  flights  useless.  God  has  given  us 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkness  ;  let  us  rejoice 
in  it.  As  you  do  so,  you  will  find,  as  you  fol 
low  that  light  through  what  may  at  first  be  a 
dark  and  dim  passage,  that  you  reach  more 
light.  In  that  light  we  shall  clearly  see  light. 
The  view  which  you  at  last  reach  may  be  like 
that  which  we  have  had  from  the  mountain 
top  on  a  sunshiny  and  bracing  day;  not,  in- 
deed, an  unlimited  view,  for  this  would  leave 
us  nothing  more  to  discover  and  behold,  but 
still  a  clear  view  between  us  and  a  distant 
horizon,  which  when  we  reach,  in  our  explora- 
tions in  this  world  or  the  next,  we  hope  to 
discover  more,  without  limit  and  without  end, 
as  we  know  more  of  God  and  of  a  boundless 
universe. — Dr.  Me  Cosh.  ■ 


O  T  I  C  E  s  . 


The  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  will  meet  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meet  ng-bouse,  Fifth-day,  First  month  14th, 
at  8  o'clock  P.  Al.  precisely.  Friends  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend,  * 


ITEMS. 


Prince  Alponzo  (son  of  the  ex  queen  Isabell 
has  been  proclaimed  King  of  [Spain,  and  all  ti 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  authorized  their  re 
resentatives  at  Madrid  to  enter  into  semi-ofifici 
relations  with  the  new  government. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  issued  in  Was 
ington,  on  the  30th  ult. : 

To  Postmasters  :  * 

"  On  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1875,  j 
printed  matter  of  the  second  class  destined  for  Ca  fO, 
ada  will  be  treated  as  though  it  were  destined  f 
the  United  States,  the  arrangement  with  the  Ca 
adian  postal  authoritirs  being  that  it  shall  be  d  ^' 
livered  there  free  of  charge.    All  matter  of  th 
class  coming  into  our  ofl&ces  from  Canada  will  1  P 
delivered  by  this  Department  free  of  charge.  Tl' 
same  rule  also  applies  to  transient  newspapers  ai 
postal  cards.    On  and  after  February  1st,  1875,  tl  H 
single  letter  rate  to  Canada  will  be  three  cents- 
prepayment  obligatory — and   all   letters  receiv( 
from  Canada  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge. 

"  Marshall  Jewell,  I- 
Postmaster-General.'"  :;' 

Since  the  famine  set  in  in  Asia  Minor  50,000  pe  ■  ' 
sons  have  migrated  from  various  parts  of  the  coui 
try  to  the  city  of  Adana,  half  of  whom  have  sin  |  .: 
succumbed  to  disease.    The  strange  climate,  di 
tress,  and  extreme  repaciousness  of  tax-gatherei  'f^ 
aggravate  the  mortality.  : 

In  Paris,  the  contractors  pay  the  city  authoriti 
$120,000  yearly  for  the  privilege  of  cleaning  tl 
streets.    The  mud  and  dust,  when  manufacturf  - 
into  fertilizers,  is  said  to  be  worth  $600,000. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Railroad  co  y 
81,000  human  lives,  destroyed  by  malaria.  Th 
death-rate  is  equal  to  one  man  per  yard  of  tl 
track. — Pop.  Science  Monthly. 

A  DEPARTMENT  of  w(  od  carving  has  been  profi  ! 
ably  added  to  the  Cincinnati  University.  The  d 
partment  has  made  rapid  progress  both  in  work  ar  ^ 
numbers.  When  it  closed  recently  the  class  nun  j 
bered  one  hundred  and  twenty.  During  the  la  ' 
year  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-eigl 
pupils  in  the  regular  drawing  design  department.-  :' 
Moravian.  ^ 

Professor  Tyndall's  experiments  with  fog  sij 
nals  show  that  neither  snow,  rain,  fog  nor  win  j 
necessarily  obstruct  the  passage  of  sound,  but  th.  ^ 
sounds  of  different  degrees  of  shrillness  are  va 
iously  affected  by  them.    His  conclusions  are,  thi 
sound  signals  may  be  used  without  any  fear  of  the  StI 
proving  useless  on  the  occasions  when  they  are  mo 
needed.    He  believes  that  the  "  Siren  "  used  in  tl: 
exf  criments  may  certainly  be  relied  on  to  transm 
sound  a  distance  of  two  miles  ;  in  the  great  majo 
ity  of  cases,  it  may  be  relied  on  for  a  distance  ( 
three  miles,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  a  dii 
tance  grea'er  than  three  miles. 

Among  the  most  interesting  developments  groM 
ing  outof  his  experiments  were  those  which  showe 
that  it  sometimes  happens  that  sound  travels  to 
greater  distance,  and  even  against  the  wind,  in  haz 
or  foggy  weather,  than  it  does  when  the  air  is  per 
fectly  clear  to  the  eye.  Tracing  this  unexpecte 
phenomenon  back  to  its  cause.  Professor  Tynda 
found  that  on  some  clear  days,  when  the  sun 
heating  rays  fall  upon  the  water,  columns  of  invij 
ible  vapor  rise,  mailing  a  great  difference  in  the  a 
mediums  transmitting  the  sound,  sometimes  stoj 
ping  the  sound  waves  and  reflecting  them  back  1 
the  shore  in  echoes. — Public  Ledger. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ME  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  THE  RELATION 
OF  MAN  TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 
BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

have  for  some  time  felt  a  concern  to  ex- 
through  the  Intelligencer,  some  views 
convictions  that  impress  my  mind  on  the 
ation  of  man,  the  creature,  to  his  Creator, 
d  some  subjects  connected  therewith  ;  and 
present,  when  the  close  of  the  year  invites 
individual  reflection,  appears  to  be  a  proper 
ae  to  attempt  it. 
t  have  been  much  instructed  by  a  remark 
Augustus  Jones,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
his  late  "Discourse  on  the  Principles, 
bthods  and   History  of  the  Society  of 
liends."    "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  nothing  in 
irch  history  more  attractive  than  the  steps 
which  George  Fox,  unaided  by  human 
tidom,  solved  for  himself  the  problem  pre- 
ded  to  us  all — '  Given  self  to  find  God.'  " 
s  is  the  great  problem  which  every  indi- 
ual  must  solve  in  order  to  know  peace, 
i:"  ?he  blessed  Jesus  says :  "  The  light  of  the 
'  '   iy  is  the  eye"  (Matt  vi,  22) ;  so,  the  soul 
he  light  of  the  spirit.    Now,  the  sun  may 
.J   it,  and  the  eye  may- exist,  and  the  body 
T,j     be  enlightened.    There  needs  a  commu- 
'!   ition  between  them.     When  the  light 
) '  mms  down  Irom  the  sun,  it  renders  that 
'  •;  ^y,  and,  by  reflection,  all  others  upon  which 
^  ^  )i light  falls,  luminous  and  visible. 

to,  the  "Father  of  Lights"  may  exist, 
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and  the  soul  may  exist,  and  the  spiritual 
body  not  be  enlightened,  for  want  of  a  com- 
munication between  them.  But  the  streams 
from  the  Good  Father — the  "  Breath  of  Life" 
received  by  the  soul — enlighteneth  the  whole 
spiritual  body.  As  the  outward  light  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  sun  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, so  the  streams  of  spiritual  light  which 
the  soul  receives — love,  truth,  justice,  mercy, 
purity  and  holiness — and  all  the  communica- 
ble attributes  of  Deity  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Father,  and  these  are  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  man ;  and  when  man  is  obedient  to 
their  dictates,  he  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding." 
Job  xxxii,  8. 

There  is,  therefore,  God  the  Creator,  man 
the  creature,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man, 
the  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Guide,  Help,  Light 
and  Strength,  whose  office  it  is,  and  to  which 
end  it  is  continually  striving,  to  bring  the 
creature  into  harmony  with  the  Creator,  that 
thus  they  may  be  "  at  one,"  by  man  coming 
into  the  "image  of  God,"  when  all  is  peace. 

There  is  no  conceivable  object  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man  but  man's  happiness.  Deity 
needed  nothing.  "  He  never  gave  life  but  for 
enjoyment.  He  never  created  but  to  bless." 
He  designed  that  every  intelligent  soul  should 
enjoy  Him,  ultimately,  and  be  happy.  Deity, 
being  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness  and  power, 
never  fails  in  any  of  His  purposes.    This  is 
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impossible.  He  knew  what  He  was  doing 
when  He  created  man,  and  He  knew  just 
what  man  was  and  would  be.  He  never 
created  a  being  that  He  could  not  manage. 
This  Spirit  of  God  in  man  permits  man  to 
have  no  rest  when  in  a  state  of  alienation 
from  God,  and  the  work  of  this  Spirit  will 
never  be  finished  until  it  has  brought  every 
soul  to  be  "  at  one  "  with  the  Father. 

The  office  of  the  Spirit  does  not  cease  with 
corporeal  death.  Death  is  only  a  passing  on 
to  another  state  or  stage  of  existence,  and 
neither  it  nor  anything  else  can  separate  the 
soul  from  the  love,  mercy,  light  and  help  of 
the  Heavenly  Father.  The  Spirit  of  God 
never  leaves  the  soul.  It  goes  with  it  beyond, 
the  grave,  and  continues  its  benign  office,  to 
bring  the  soul  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  by 
greater  degrees  of  perfection  and  purity. 

AVhat  a  great  privilege  it  is  to  have  such  a 
companion,  with  whom  we  can  become  ac- 
quainted and  familiar  in  this  life,  and  who 
will  go  with  us  through  what  is  called  the 

valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  show  it 
to  be  the  bright  avenue  leading  to  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  rest  and  peace ! 

The  earlier  in  the  period  of  existence  that 
any  one  submits  to  be  obedient  to  this  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  soul,  the  greater  will  be  his 
peace  and  joy.  If  he  does  not  submit,  he  can- 
not have  peace.  The  Spirit  will  be  as  a  gnaw- 
ing canker  at  his  heart.  He  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion,and  mustsuffer.  This  suffering  is  never 
vindictive  or  retaliatory,  but  always  reforma- 
tory and  corrective,  and  by  a  just,  wise  and 
merciful  being,suffering  can  never  be  continued 
longer  than  a  means  of  improvement  is  extend- 
ed, with  power  to  use  the  proffered  means.  And 
this  suffering  is  always  in  love  and  mercy,  in- 
viting the  sufferer  to  turn  away  from  those 
things  that  afflict  him.  It  is  "  the  voice  be- 
hind him  saying,  This  is  the  way ;  walk  in 
it,  when  he  would  turn  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left."  It  is  "  the  reproof  of  instruction 
which  is  the  way  of  life." 

Infinite  suffering  for  a  finite  offence  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  Divine  justice,  love,  mercy, 
and  Omnipotence ;  nor  is  it  reconcilable  with 
these  attributes,  that  suffering  should  con- 
tinue longer  than  the  means,  and  the  power 
to  use  them  are  furnished  to  the  sufferer  for 
his  improvement. 

When  we  reflect  how  much  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  springs  from  ignorance,  ne- 
glect and  bad  example,  for  which  the  evil- 
doers are  in  no  way  responsible,  and  could 
not  have  avoided,  and  what  the  best  of  us 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  had  we 
had  their  pedigree,  and  been  exposed  to  their 
environments,  it  is  a  great  joy  to  believe  that 
a  juit,  good  and  merciful  God  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  suffer,  spiritually,  for  these,  to 


them,  unavoidable  results ;  but  that  He  will 
through  the  good  angel,  with  which  He  hat 
furnished  every  one,  continue  the  training  in 
the  onward  stage  of  existence,  and  ultimately 
bring  them  into  His  own  image,  and  the  en 
joyment  of  happiness,  in  accordance  with  Hif 
design  in  conferring  existence  upon  them 
The  aspiration  in  regard  to  those  in  this  con 
dition  in  this  life,  may  truly  be,  "  Father 
forgive^fcpm,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

And  tne|jdckedness  that  accompanies  igno 
ranee,  neglW  and  bad  example,  may,  in  th< 
Divine  economy,  be  instrumental  in  inducin|i 
the  learned  and  wealthy  or  more  favored  oj 
our  race,  to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  re 
jnove  the  poverty  J  by  having  them  instructec' 
and  employed  in  some  useful  and  industria' 
avocation,  and  the  ignorance,hj  having  then 
properly  educated  and  trained,  as  a  means  o 
self  preservation,  as  well  as  a  lasting  charity  fo  I 
the  benefit  of  humanity  (all  classes) — an  ide; 
which  is  worthy  of  being  enlarged  upon  fur' 
ther  than  I  am  now  able  to  do. 

Whenever,  in  any  stage  or  period  of  ex 
istence,  a  human  soul  that  has  strayed  froK' 
the  Father's  house  "begins  to  be  in  want,' 
and  humbly  desires  to  return,  repenting,  lik 
the  Prodigal  (Luke  xv,  11-21),  the  goo 
Father,  when  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  be 
fore  he  has  expressed  his  repentance,  "see  = 
him,  and  has  compassion  on  him,  and  en: 
braces  him,  and  welcomes  him  home,"  whic  ;■ 
is  a  beautiful  and  deeply  interesting  illustn  ' 
of  the  dealings  of  the  merciful  Father  wit  ^ 
those  who  are  willing  to  return  through  AL 

TIME. 

This  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  giving  hii 
love,  peace  and  joy  when  he  submits  to  i  * 
teachings,   and   producing   unrest,  discoD  t 
fort,  darkness,  distress  and  misery,  darb  iii 
arid  deeper,  as  there  is  greater  departui 
from  the  right  way,  is  the  great  means  if 
which  God  teaches  and  instructs  the  h  i 
man  family,  and  has  taught  and  instructe  . 
them  in  all  ages.    And  it  has  been  by  a  cloi  k;: 
observation  of  these  influences,  through  a  loi  J 
series  of  years,  one  hundred  thousand  or  mor  lit: 
which  man  has  been  on  the  earth,  that  m<  i 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  accum  f.; 
lated  those  advanced  truths  that  are  calh  if  > 
revelations  or  prophesies.  iH: 

For  a  long  period,  human  language  wf  kif, 
regarded  as  a  Divine  gift,  or  a  special  re^  y 
lation  from  heaven,  it  having  been  thougi  u 
that  human  powers  were  unequal  to  the  s  >, 
complishment  of  so  great  a  result.*  But  . 
is  now  conceded  by  all  intelligent  minds,  tb 
language  is  the  product  of  human  intelligein  teg^ 
and  invention,  long  continued,  by  the  usei  jtij 
 -|  iL 

^See  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  xi,  Artie • 
Language,  page  718.  ^( 
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powers  with  which  man  has  been  Divinely 
furnished.    It  is  the  same  with  the  Scriptures, 
rhe  powers  of  the  human  soul  and  under- 
itanding,  which  are  both  illuminated  by  the 
same  glorious  effulgence  from  God,  and  act 
barmoniously,  are  abundantly  competent  to 
their  production.    They  are  all  the  work  of 
man,  written  by  men  under  the  influence  of 
his  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  for  the  improve- 
nent  of  man  through  the  enlightening  in- 
liuence  of  this  same  Spirit.    The  same  ele- 
i^ated  truths  and  Divine  ideas  *  ere  taught 
ears  before  the  "  Christian  Epoch  "  by  Ma- 
lou,  Minos,  Brahma,  Moses,  Zoroaster  and 
lillel,  and  by  persons  in  all  the  great  cen- 
res  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  in  the 
^orld,  showing  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
%me  Spirit  of  God  in  man  was  teaching  the 
ime  truths  to  all  mankind^  as  they  became 
repared  to  receive  them. 
These  individuals  of  advanced  enlighten- 
lent,  or  prophets,  as  they  were  called,  were 
le  embodiments  of  the  deepest  and  noblest 
loughts  and  convictions  of  the  age  and  coun- 
y  in  which  they  individually  lived.  They 
ust  not  be  considered  as  having  received 
ly  special  revelation  from  God.     By  no 
eans.    God  is  a  Spirit,  and  He  speaks  to 
n  not  in  a  voice  of  words,  but  by  the  Ian 
age  of  impression  upon  the  soul,  conveying 
e  truth  to  be  taught  unmistakably,  as  we  are 
epared  to  receive  it,  by  the  illuminations  of 
is  Spirit  in  the  soul,  the  recipient  organ  or 
sye  "  of  spiritual  communication ;  and  these 
iths  are  more  elevated  and  pure  as  we  are 
)re  obedient  and  devoted,  and  thus  brought 
arer  to  Him,  so  that  a  constant  advance  is 
own. 

lOutward  objects  were  never  revealed  to 
m  in  any  other  way  than  they  now  are,  by 
light  of  the  outward  sun  :    So,  spiritual 
Iths  and  realities  have  always  been  re- 
lied in  the  same  manner  they  are  at  pres 
God  is  unchangeable.   **  He  is  the  same 
Iterday,  to-day,   and  forever."     "  With 
|m  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
ping."    If  He  says  "no,"  to-day,  it  is 
p"  for  all  time.    If  He  says  "  yes,"  to 
it  is  "  yes,"  eternally.    If  He  does  any 
»g  in  one  way,  to-day,  it  is  Sis  promise 
[t  He  will  do  it  in  that  same  way  through 
lime.    His  promises  are  Yea  and  Amen 
>e  if]  forever.    This  invariableness  of  ac- 
is  what  is  meant  by  law — a  law  of  na- 
,  or  a  law  of  God.    Law  possesses  in  it- 
no  power.    But,  "  with  God,  is  one  eter- 
m"  and  He  is  in  every  law,  to  enforce 

>mplishment  of  its  purposes, 
irther :  As  the  sun  is  the  primary  source 
ill  the  forces  and  motions  in  the  organic 
I  d,  vegetable  and  animal,  so  is  this  great 
tual  Centre  we  call  God,  the  source  of 


all  the  movements  and  powers— 7spirit  forces 
— and  of  every  blessing y  favor  and  good,  that 
devolves  on  humanity,  physically,  intellect- 
ually, or  spiritually. 

There  is  abundance  of  Scripture  testimony 
borne  by  those  who  had  experienced  the 
teachings  of  this  Spirit,  and  had  learned  to 
know  it  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  could 
therefore  say,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  to  the 
view  I  have  expressed,  of  God  the  Creator, 
man  the  creature,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
man,  the  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Guide  and 
Help,  Light  and  Strength.    This  was  tha 
angel  of  which  Moses  speaks  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord :  "  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke 
him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  trans- 
gressions :  for  My  name  is  in  him.    But,  if 
thou  wilt  indeed  obej/  his  voice,  and  do  all  that 
I  command  thee ;  then  will  I  be  an  enemy  to 
thy  [spiritual]  enemies,  and  an  adversary  to 
thy  [spiritual]  adversaries."  Ex.  xxiii,  20-22. 

The  Psalmist  refers  figuratively  to  the  same 
thing  when  he  exclaims:  "Lift  up  your 
heads,  O  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors  [let  all  outward  hindrances 
be  removed]  ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come 
in.  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ?  The  Lord 
of  hosts.  He  is  the  King  of  glory."  Psalm 
xxiv,  7  and  10. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  poetically  refers  to  the 
same  inward  principle  :  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given :  and  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  His  shoulders :  and  His 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  op 
His  government  and  peace  there  shall 
BE  NO  END."    Isaiah  ix,  6  and  7. 

And  again  [Isaiah  xlviii,  17]  :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  holy  One  of 
Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  teach- 
eth  thee  to  profit,  which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way 
that  thou  shouldst  go." 

In  reading  the  Scriptures,the  interest  is  great- 
ly increased  by  regarding  them  to  be,  as  they 
are,  the  condensation  and  exposition  of  all  the 
greatest  truths  and  most  elevated  ideas  known 
to  their  authors  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
Yet,  there  is  a  danger  of  thinking  that  some 
of  the  ancients,  as  Abraham  and  Moses,  were 
spontaneously  evolved,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
great  ideas  they  possessed.  But,  it  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  that  every  individual  is  the 
product  of  the  age  that  preceded  him,  and  of 
his  own  environments,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  right 
to  show  that  these  illustrious  personages  were 
no  exceptions. 

We  read  in  Genesis:  "And  Terah  took 
Abram,  his  son,  and  Sarah,  his  daughter-in- 
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law,  his  son "  Abram*s  wife ;  and  they  went 
forth  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto 
Haran  and  dwelt  there.  And  Abram  was  75 
years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran." 
Gen.  xi,  31,  and  xii,  4. 

Ur,  of  the  Chaldees,  was  in  India,  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  lyiugon  the  river  Jumna, 
and  now  called  IJri,  or  Ur.  The  Hindoos, 
in  their  earliest  times,  had  no  images.  They 
worshipped  the  One  God  as  Divinity  in  dual- 
ity—Father and  Mother.  Abraham  refused 
to  worship  the  female  principle  in  the  God 
head.  He  became  a  Protestant  Hindoo,  a 
wandering  pilgrim,  and  accordingly  emigra- 
ted from  Ur  in  India,  to  Haran  in  Assyria, 
from  thence  to  Phoenicia,  and  finally  into 
Egypt,  nearly  2,000  years  B.  C* 

Now,  Abram  or  Abraham,  having  been 
married  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  having  left  that  country,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  religious  convictions,  because  he 
could  not  conform  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Brah- 
mins, among  whom  he  lived,  we  must  be- 
lieve he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  religion 
of  the  Brahmins,  and  their  many  advanced 
views ;  also,  that  he  already  possessed  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  strong  character. 

"And  Abraham  went  down  into  Egpyt 
to  sojourn  there  "  (Ex.  xii,  4  and  10),  "  ^hen 
he  was  75  years  old."  **And  Sarah  was  taken 
into  Pharaoh's  house,  and  he  (Pharaoh)  en- 
treated Abraham  well,  for  her  sake."  Gen. 
xii,  15  and  16. 

Hence,  from  Abraham's  age  and  his  op- 
portunities, by  the  favor  of  those  high  in 
authority  in  Egypt,  together  with  the  bent  of 
his  mind  to  religious  subjects,  from  his  Brah- 
minical  education,  he  was  well  prepared  to 
gather  and  appropriate  to  his  thought  much 
that  was  valuable  from  the  learning  and  ex- 
periences of  this  then  centre  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment. 

When  they  left  Egypt,  it  would  appear 
that  Sarah  took  a  maid  with  her.  For  (Gen. 
xvi,  1)  "Sarah  had  a  hand-maid,  an  Egyp- 
tian, whose  name  was  Hagar,"  "  and  when 
Sarah  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from 
her  face."  "And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  [the 
same  good  angel  that  attends  in  every  soul] 
found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wild- 
ernessJ^  "  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said 
unto  her,  return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit 
thyself  under  her  hands."  "And  she  called 
the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her, 
*  Thou  God  seed  me.'  "  Gen.  xvi,  6,  7, 9  and  13. 

What  a  suggestive  prayer  is  this !  The 
sublime&t  I  have  ever  met  with ;  and  for 
which,  no  doubt,  her  education  in  Abra- 
ham's house,  where  the  One  God  was  worship- 


^Peeble's  "Seers  of  the  Ages,"  page  28, 


ped,  had  prepared  her !  Sarah  may  deal 
hardly  with  her,  and  Abraham  permit  Sarah 
to  do  with  Hagar  as  she  pleases  (verse  6) 
but  the  good  angel  inspired  her  to  feel  acc 
exclaim  :  "  Thou  God  seest  me,  and  therefora 
I  am  safe  !  "    What  faith — what  trust ! 

This  universal  "  Eye,"  that  continually  be' 
holds  every  one,  became  an  important  elemeni 
of  Brahminical  belief,  and  was  adopted  as  aii 
Eastern  syjnbol  or  myth  of  great  signifi 
cance,  and*s  still  placed  in  the  ceilings  o 
some,  associations,  or  brotherhoods,  as  a  re 
membrancer. 

Could  that  one  idea  of  the  "  Egyptian  maid ' 
be  practically  impressed  upon  every  heart  ii 
early  life — that  in  every  place,  and  under  ai 
circumstances,  that  "  Eye  "  is  open  upon  ever; 
one,  so  that  he  can,  in  sincerity,  say,  "  Thoi 
God  seest  me,"  what  a  preservative  an< 
strengthening  influence  it  would  have  ! 

We  may  in  all  the  foregoing  see  that  th 
character  of  Abraham  was  gradually  formec 
as  the  product  of  the  age  that  preceded,  ant 
his  own  environments  in  a  long  and  wandei 
ing  life,  no  doubt  attended  with  hardship  j| 
and  privations,  all  tending  to  form,  under  th  | 
guidance  and  help  of  the  good  angel,  th 
illustrious  character  we  behold  in  history.  ^ 

The  reference  to  the  oriental  myth  ,(tb  ; 
"  eye  ")  reminds  me  of  another  in  ancier  ^ 
mythology,  that  has  long  been  of  deep  instru<  \ 
tion  to  me,  and  it  is  so  appropriate  to  the  prei  ^, 
ent  period,  when  another  epoch  is  about  1  ' 
close,  that  it  seems  proper  to  mention  it,  that  i 
the  personification  of  Time.    They  represen  '~ 
ed  him  with  wings,  forever  on  forward  fligh-  ^ 
with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand,  to  measu) 
the  difierent  epochs,  a  scythe  in  the  other, 
mow  down  and  lay  waste ;  and  how  mac 
have  been     cut  down  "  in  the  year  about  i ; 
close!   On  the /ron<  of  his  head  is  a  bunch  I  ^ 
hair,  or  "  forelock,"  and  all  the  other  part*  ^ 
his  head  is  round  and  smooth,  intimatii  ^ 
that  if  we  will  "  take  time  by  the  forelock 
as  he  approaches,  he  can  readily  be  guid* 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  purpose  ^' 
but  if  we  once  let  him  get  past,  there  is  no 
ing  but  his  smooth  head,  which  cannot  I 
grasped,  and  he  is  gone  forever !    What  .* 
instructive  representation  !   It  is  a  painted  ^ ; 
statuary  allegory  of  great  significance  ! 

To  return  from  this  digression:  Moses  w 
taken  as    the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughtei  j^;. 
(Ex.  ii,  10),  and  became  instructed  in  all  t 
arts  and  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians.    "1  T 
remained  there  till  he  was  grown"  (Ex.ii,  1: 
Then  he  dwelt  with  the  priest  of  Midian,  w 
gave  him  his  daughter  Zipporah  to  wi  j.;' 
Under  this  Egyptian  priest,  there  can  be 
doubt,  Moses  continued  his  education  in  1 
learning  and  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  a 
with  the  enlightenment  of  the  good  an,-  ^  \- 
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that  attends  every  soul,  and  assists  every  one 
that  will  obey  its  voice,  he  became  gradually 
prepared  by  the  age  that  had  preceded,  and 
the  environments  of  his  own  eventful  life,  for 
the  important  office  he  performed,  of  leading 
\he  children  of  Israel,  out  of  bondage  in 
Egypt,  to  the  promised  land. 

"  Moses  led  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father- 
n-law,  which  he  kept,  to  the  bach  part  of  the 
lesert,  and  came  to  the  Mountain  of  God  "  (Ex. 
ii,  1).    How  significant !   "And  the  angel  of 
he  Lord  £the  same  good  angel]  appeared 
mto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst 
tf  the  bush "  (Ex.  iii,  2).    This  appears  to 
lave  been  the  first  introduction  of  Moses  to 
e  trm  God,  and  he  was  introduced  by  his 
ood  angel,  who  had  led  him  to  the  Mount  of 
rod,  at  the  back  part  of  the  desert,  away 
rom  Egyptian  and  all  priestly  influen<^es; 
nd  here  he  received  command  by  the  "  angel 
f  the  Lord,"  what  he  was  to  do. 
Moses  was  obedient  to  his  interpretation  of 
hat  the  "  angel  of  the  Lord  "  commanded, 
d  began  his  labors  for  the  deliverance  of 
^s  people ;  and  in  many  of  his  proceedings, 
ws,  etc.,  are  evidences  of  his  Egyptian  train- 
g,  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  his  intro- 
jction  of  the  order  of  priests,  with  the  im- 
ense  power  and  important  privileges  he  con- 
rred  upon  them. 

Moses  was  four  score  years  old,  and  Aaron 
ur  score  and  three  years  old,  when  they 
ake  unto  Pharaoh ;  so  that  Moses  had  had 
long  period  for  his  environment  to  act  upon 
and  evolve  his  character,  which  was 
'ongly  marked  by  such  features  as  the  train- 
y  he  had  experienced  under  the  guidance 
d  help  of  the  good  angel  might  be  expected 
produce. 

^andi/  Spring,  Md.,  12th  mo.  22th,  1874. 


GOOD  man  may  seek,  by  fair  industry, 
[render  his  circumstances  easy  and  plenti- 
;  he  may  bestow  a  considerable  portion 
his  time  and  attention  on  the  successful 
^nagement  of  his  worldly  interests ;  all  this 
rithin  the  limits  of  that  allowable  use  of 
world  to  which  religion  gives  its  sanction, 
to  a  wise  and  good  man,  the  world  is 
a  secondary  object ;  he  remembers  there 
m  eternity  beyond  it;  his  care  is,  not 
rely  to  amass  and  possess,  but  to  use  his 
sessions  well,  as  one  who  is  an  accountable 
ig — he  is  not  a  slave,  either  to  the  hope? 
(the  fears  of  the  world — he  would  rather 
feit  any  present  advantage,  than  obtain  it 
bhe  expense  of  violating  the  Divine  law, 
[neglecting  his  duty.    This  is  using  the 
fid  like  a  good  man  ;  this  is  living  in  it  as 
bbject  of  the  Almighty,  a  member  of  the 
fit  community  of  mankind.    To  such  a 
|i  riches  are  a  blessing;  he  may  enjoy 


them,  but  he  will  use  them  with  liberality. 
They  open  a  wide  field  to  the  exercise  of  his 
virtue,  and  allow  it  to  shine  with  diffusive 
lustre. 

A  Testimony  from  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting 

in  Pennsylvania,  concerning  Ellen  Evans  ; 

an  Elder  of  said  Meeting. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Rowland  and  Mar- 
garet Ellis,  born  near  Dollegelle,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  in  the  year  1685.  She 
was  favored  with  a  good  understanding,  which 
being  improved  by  a  religious  education  and 
strict  attention  to  the  dictates  of  Divine  grace, 
soon  distinguished  her  as  one  seeking  after 
heavenly  treasure,  which  made  her  in  rip6r 
years  an  honorable  member  of  society. 

She  married  our  worthy  and  much  es- 
teemed friend  John  Evans,  of  this  place,  to 
whom  she  was  truly  a  helpmeet,  more  es- 
pecially in  public  religious  services  ;  for 
whenever  she  discovered  the  least  inclina- 
t  on  in  him  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends, 
whetner  far  or  near,  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  cherish  and  encourage  the  motion ;  she 
was  also  a  great  support  and  comfort  to  him 
under  his  spiritual  conflicts  about  the  time  of 
his  appearing  firit  in  a  public  testimony. 

In  her  family,  she  was  an  example  of  piety 
and  industry,  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
and  encouraging  others  so  to  do,  often  ob- 
serving that  those  who  lay  late  lost  th6 
youthful  beauty  of  the  day  and  wasted  the- 
most  precious  part  of  their  time  ;  that  the  sun 
was  the  candle  of  the  world,  which  called 
upon  us  to  arise  and  apply  to  our  several 
duties.  When  the  affairs  of  the  morning 
were  transacted,  it  was  almost  her  invariable 
practice,  except  on  meeting  days,  to  retire 
about  noon,  with  the  Bible  or  some  religious 
book,  where  a  portion  of  her  time  was  spent 
alone,  from  which  retirement  she  often  re- 
turned with  evident  tokens  that  her  eyes  had 
been  bathed  in  tears. 

She  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  also  the  writings  and 
characters  of  our  ancient  worthy  Friends, 
together  with  those  of  her  own  time,  fre- 
quently expressing,  "  The  many  advantages 
she  reaped  from  often  conversing  with  the 
dead  and  absent;  endeavoring  to  cultivate 
the  same  disposition  in  her  family,  by  often 
calling  them  together  in  the  winter  evenings, 
and  requiring  one  of  her  children  to  read 
audibly  in  the  Bible  or  some  other  religious 
book;"  repeatedly  observing  to  them,  "the 
benefit  which  attended  preserving  the  char- 
acters of  those  faithful  ministers  and  elders 
in  the  church,  whose  pious  lives  and  happy 
dissolution,  if  held  up  to  the  view  of  poster- 
ity, might  be  a  likely  means  of  kindling  the 
same  holy  zeal,  and  resolution  to  tread  in 
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their  footsteps."  And  as  ministering  friends 
(whom  she  truly  loved  from  her  infancy  as 
brethren  and  sisters  in  gospel  fellowship)  in 
the  course  of  their  visits  came  this  way,  gen- 
erally lodged  at  their  house,  at  which  times 
she  seldom  missed  to  prepare  her  family,  and 
inform  the  neighborhood  of  an  intention  to 
sit  awhile  together  in  the  evening  ;  which  se- 
lect opportunities,  many  can  yet  remember, 
were  often  singularly  blessed  with  Divine 
comfort  a  ad  edification. 

Her  diligence  in  attending  meetings  for 
religious  worship  was  no  less  manifest  than 
her  steady  zeal  for  supporting  our  Christian 
discipline  and  that  we  might  adorn  the  doc- 
trine ol  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things :  Yet 
was  her  zeal  mixed  with  charity,  for  having 
long  experienced  how  few  were  qualified  to 
lay  justice  precisely  to  the  line  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plumb-line,  she  thought  it  safest 
rather  to  incline  to  the  merciful  side ;  firmly 
believing  that  the  grace  of  God  which  bring- 
eth  salvation  had  appeared  unto  all  men ; 
delighting  to  converse  with  our  uninstructed 
Indians  about  their  sentiments  of  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  and  often  said,  "  she  discov- 
ered evident  traces  of  Divine  goodness  in  their 
uncultivated  minds." 

In  her  friendships  she  was  warm  and  steady, 
and  on  her  death  bed  earnestly  pressed  her 
children  "not  to  forget  the  friends  of  their 
father  and  mother ;"  and  the  sensibility  of 
her  heart  made  her  very  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  her  neighborhood. 

Some  years  before  her  decease  she  lost,  in 
the  husband  of  her  youth,  a  bosom  friend, 
and  the  great  support  of  her  age,  which  proved 
so  great  a  trial,  she  said,  "  that  if  God,  whom 
she  loved  all  her  life  long,  had  not  enabled 
her  to  sustain  it,  she  must  have  sunk  under 
it."  i  his  dispensation  of  Providence  weaned 
her  from  all  temporal  enjoyments.  She  con- 
tinued attending  meetings,  and  frequently 
visited  the  sick  and  afilicted  while  her 
strength  permitted,  and  when  that  failed, 
much  of  her  time  was  ?pent  in  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  in  meditation. 

The  early  state  of  religion  in  this  province 
was  a  grateful  subject  of  conversation  to  her 
in  the  evening  of  her  day,  but  upon  turning 
her  eye  to  the  present  time,  she  would  say 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Oh  !  what  has  become  of 
the  mornii  g  dew  and  celestial  rain  that  used 
to  fall  and  rest  upon  our  assemblies."  For 
herself,  she  often  prayed,  "  that  she  might 
possess  a  lively  relish  of  truth  to  the  last, 
and  retain  the  greenness  of  youth  in  old  age," 
which  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  favor 
her  with. 

Her  last  illness  began  about  a  year  before 
her  decease,  in  the  forepart  thereof  she  felt 
a  lowness   and  depression  of  mind,  that 


caused  her  to  cry,  "  Tell  me,  O  !  Thou  whona 
my  soul  loveth,  where  Thou  feedest,  where 
Thou  makest  Thy  flocks  to  rest  at  noon," 
But  after  some  time,  this  cloud  was  removed, 
and  she  was  enabled  to  say,  "  He  brought 
me  to  the  banqeting  house,  and  His  banner 
over  me  was  love." 

And  thus,  by  remembering  her  Creator  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  and  a  steady  perse- 
verance therein,  she  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
king  of  terrors  with  a  serene  countenance, 
and  resigned  her  breath  without  a  sigh  or 
groan,  the  29th  day  of  the  Fourth  month, 
and  was  buried  at  Gwynedd,  the  2d  of  the 
Fifth  month,  1765  ;  being,  we  trust,  admitted 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first  born,  which  are  written  in  heaven. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  ON  PEEACHING. 

"  Keep  silence,  0  ye  Islands,  and  let  the  people  renev 
their  strength  /" 

I  have  long  been  impressed  that  therein 
too  much  preaching  in  our  meetings,  and  thai 
it  is  often  undertaken  by  those  who  have  nc 
gift,  and  sometimes  by  those  who  have,  but  whc 
do  not  properly  distinguish  at  times,  betweec 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  tht 
workings  of  their  own  imagination.  ^  I 

A  good  sermon  from  the  right  source,  ii 
often  very  encouraging  and  strengthening 
and  awakens  the  dormant  faculties  of  thought 
and  touches  the  sensibilities  as  with  a  "  liv! 
coal."  But  beware !  oh,  beware!  ye  who  occup; 
those  stations,  how  ye  open  your  mouths  i^ 
the  congregation  of  the  people!    The  Spiri 
of  Truth  is  in  the  hearers,  as  well  as  in  th  i : 
preachers,  and  if  you  do  not  speak  in  accorc ' 
ance  with  it,  or  iterate  and  reiterate  froni  da  | 
to  day,  and  year  to  year,  that  which  is  dr 
and  uninteresting,  you  will  not  gather,  bi !  ; 
scatter.  ^  ■ 

I  have  often  been  pained  during  deeply  ii  |- 
teresting  thoughts  and  reflections,  by  con 
munications  of  this  kind,  and  wished  myse  j  . 
in  some  lonely  place,  where  I  could  be  umi 
terrupted  in  the  presence  of  Nature  an  : 
Nature's  God !  '  ^ 

In  this  I  am  not  singular,  many  with  who:  ^ 
I  have  exchanged  views  are  similarly  aflTcCtej 

I  know  it  is  a  strong  temptation  to  stay  awa  | 
from  meetings  when  there  is  reason  to  belies  .: 
the  communications  will  be  of  the  kin-  ii 
referred  to ;  and  I  am  sure  many  do,  paf  Ss; 
ticularly  among  the  young.  What  is  tl:  • 
remedy?  ,        .  i 

Many  who  are  deeply  interested  in  sociei 
have  labored  to  suppress  the  evil  by  wel'  h 
timed  remarks,  such  as  "  when  a  dollar  com  h 
from  the  mint  it  is  passable  and  current,  bi  ff 
may  be  beaten  out  so  thin  as  to  lose  its  ct 
rency !  "    "  And  young  birds  when  they  lea  w 
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their  nests  should  make  short  flights  ! "  What 
has  it  availed  ?  N.  H. 

Baltimore^  First  month  llth,  1875. 


GERRIT  SMITH. 

As  the  uncompromising  friend  of  freedom 
and  the  slave,  Gerrit  Smith  of  Peterboro',  N. 
Y.,  should  receive  a  more  extended  notice  than 
the  mere  announcement  of  his  death  as  given 
in  the  "  items  "  of  the  9th  instant.  He  was 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  ; 
mbsequently  he  studied  law.  After  being 
onnected  for  a  short  time  with  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  he  withdrew  from  it  in 
L835,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the 
inti-Slavery  Society.  He  was  also  an  earn- 
ist  advocate  of  temperance  and  other  reforms, 
[n  the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  philan 
hropist.  Having  inherited  one  of  the  largest 
anded  estates  in  the  county,  he  distributed 
learly  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  it 
^l;mong  the  poor  without  distinction  of  color. 
*ie  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852.  Speak- 
Qg  of  him  in  this  connection  the  Public  Led- 
er  of  this  city  remarks  : 

*'  It  waa  his  fortune  to  stand  in  high  esteem  with 
lost  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  South  who  were 
1  Congress  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  He 
eld  the  most  kindly  relations  with  them  and  they 
ilBj'ith  him,  and  this,  to  a  degree,  that  it  may  be  said 
'it'i  truth  that  he  was  popular  with  them.  He  was 
!  thorough  an  abolitionist  as  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
son,  and  gave  as  clear  sCn  expression  of  his  views 
5  the  sturdiest  of  his  school,  yet  when  he  spoke  in 
le  House  of  Representatives  he  was  always  listened 
by  the  Southern  members  with  the  most  marked 
tention  and  respect.  Gerrit  Smith  was  a  prepos- 
ijssing  man  in  his  personal  appearance — a  fine  typ& 
■  physical  manhood  in  full  health.  His  style  of 
eaking  was  clear  and  deliberate— and  very  im- 
essive — characterized  always  by  argument  and 
asoning,  rather  than  by  the  strong  denunciation 
at  was  indulged  in  by  his  colleagues  among  the 
)olitionists  of  that  day.  He  was  an  earnesc  and 
Qcere  friend  and  champion  of  wronged  humanity 
■lerever  he  found  it,  without  regard  to  religion, 
untry,  race,  color  or  condition,  and  his  sincerity, 
proved  by  his  practice,  his  courteous  bearing  to 
rs  opponents  and  his  appeals  to  their  reason,  won 
an  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  the  Congress  in 
lich  he  served." 


the 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  In- 
ian  Commissioners  was  held  on  the  13th 
wtant,  at  Washington  City. 
I  Invitations  were  extended  to  the  various 
jligious  Societies  to  whom  have  been  as- 
l^ned  the  care  of  Indian  tribes,  and  dele- 
*te8  from  these  met  with  the  Commission, 
d  made  reports  of  the  Agencies  under  their 

ffe.  For  the  most  part,  the  evidences  of  im- 
3vement  were  very  encouraging,  and  the 
)rts  in  some  of  the  Agencies  to  instruct 


the  Indians  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  in 
a  Christian  life,  have  been  attended  with 
marked  success.  In  the  evening  a  general 
Conference  on  Indian  matters  was  held,  and 
those  interested  were  encouraged  to  make 
suggestions  and  present  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  found  to  interfere  in  the  progress  of 
the  work.  A  free  discussion  of  some  of  these 
difficulties  elicited  much  interest.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  a  general 
supervision  of  the  Agencies,  attended  the 
general  Conference,  and  while  admitting  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  civilization,  yet 
expressed  himself  much  encouraged  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  work, 
especially  during  the  past  year.  He  dwelt 
earnestly  on  the  fact  that  the  President  hav- 
ing confided  the  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
the  religious  Societies  of  the  country,  a  solemn 
responsibility  rested  upon  those  who  had 
assumed  the  trust ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  of 
vital  importance  that  Agents  and  employes 
should  be  appointed  who  were  competent  and 
reliable,  and  who  entered  upon  the  work  be- 
cause their  hearts  were  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  their  fellow-men. 
Although  the  meeting  was  composed  of  various 
elements,  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  Christian 
fellowship  prevailed,  and  all  present  appeared 
to  be  animated  by  a  desire  to  renew  their 
diligence  in  this  field  of  labor.  At  the  close 
of  the  Conference  a  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted  that  in  a  review  of  the  labors 
of  the  past  year  there  had  been  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  civilization  and  Christianization 
of  the  Indians,  and  that  unabated  confidence 
was  felt  in  the  humane  policy  towards  them 
adopted  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion. One  of  the  Delegates. 

Twelfth  month  15th,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
APPEAL  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Fathers,  mothers  and  elders  of  the  church, 
where  are  the  lambs  of  the  fold  ?  Do  you 
go  in  search  of  the  straying,  wandering  ones, 
who  step  by  step  are  going  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  where  there  will  be  no  sustenance 
for  their  immortal  souls  ?  Are  you  faithful 
stewards  over  these  while  they  are  passing 
through  the  difficulties  of  childhood  and 
youth? — while  their  spirits  are  exultant  with 
hope  and  joy,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  have 
not  shown  them  the  difference  between  gold 
and  glitter.  Are  they  drawn  toward  you  by 
that  language  all  can  understand  and  speak? 
These  little  ones  need  your  sympathy  and 
support,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  escape 
the  snares  of  the  enemy  laying  in  wait  to 
captivate  and  lure  them  from  the  true  place 
of  safety. 

Oh !  that  vou.  through  the  oower  of  the 
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Spirit  of  God,  may  be  able  to  aid  them  in 
becoming  strong  enough  to  follow  whitherso- 
ever He  may  lead  them,  and  that  you  may 
feel  an  increasing  concern  to  extend  an  as- 
surance of  sympathy  to  these  who  can  scarce- 
ly discern  the  true  voice  from  the  voice  of  the 
stranger,  and,  like  little  Samuel,  know  not 
whence  the  true  voice  cometh. 

Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not."  Forbid  them 
not  by  your  cold  reserve,  that  they  may  not 
be  like  the  children  of  Israel  when  their 
judges  were  dead,  when  "  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

How  many  of  these  opportunities  are  lost 
forever !  "In  the  morniug,  because  we  sowed 
not  the  seed.  In  the  evening,  because  we 
withheld  the  hand." 

"Then,  whatsoever  thy  hands  find  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might,  for  there  is  no  work,  no 
device,  no  knowledge  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave, 
w^hither  thou  goeth."  L. 
Salem,  First  mo.  Ath,  1875. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  23,  1875 

Juvenile  Monthlies. — We  find  among 
our  exchanges  ''The  Children's  Friend"  and 

Scattered  Seeds,"  for  First  month,  both  so 
neat  in  appearance  and  so  prettily  illustrated 
that  we  wish  to  recommend  them  to  the  fav- 
orable notice  of  all  our  readers  who  desire  to 
see  the  children  supplied  with  pure  literature 
suited  to  the  wants  of  their  juvenile  years. 

These  little  papers  have  special  claims  on 
the  support  of  Friends,  they  being  the  first 
successful  efforts  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
undertaken  within  our  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Both  have  gained  a  foothold, 
and  for  several  years  have  been  winning  their 
way  in  the  confidence  of  all  who  receive 
them.  We  ask  for  them  a  still  larger  circu- 
lation, feeling  that  each  child  within  the  lim- 
its of  our  religious  organization,  old  enough 
to  read  the  instructive  stories  or  appreciate 
the  beautiful  pictures  that  embellish  each 
number,  ought  to  be  the  recipient  of  one  or 
the  other. 

What  more  appropriate  present,  at  this  gift 
season,  to  the  little  child  than  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  "  Scattered  Seeds  "  ?  or,  for  the 
older  brother  or  sister,  "The  Children's 
Friend  "  ?  We  know  of  grandparents  and 
other  friends  who  are  in  this  way  brought 


very  near  the  hearts  of  the  young  ;  and  , 
there  is  no  present  that  can  be  made  a  chi  j„ 
that  so  directly  influences  its  thought  arji 
action  as  the  book  or  paper  it  receives,  it  i| 
important  that  these  be  well  selected. 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  fc 
Women. — This  institution,  located  at  tl 
northwest  corner  of  Penn  Square  and  Filbe 
streets,  was  thrown  open  for  the  reception 
visitors  during  the  recess  of  the  school  ju 
past.  A  fine  display  of  drawings  by  the  p 
pils  was  on  exhibition.  The  art  gallery  co 
tains  plaster  copies  of  many  of  the  famoi 
masterpieces  of  Grecian  statuary,  used  ; 
models  by  the  students.  There  were  mai 
very  fine  specimens  of  flowers  and  fruits,  th'^ 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  young  artists  r 
whom  they  were  executed.  In  going  throu^ 
this  well  lighted  and  well  appointed  art-buil 
ing  one  feels  the  desire  arise  to  be  a  chr 
again,  that  the  advantages  here  afforded,  ai 
which  so  very  far  surpass  what  were  knov 
in  our  own  school  days  might  be  enjoye 
There  is  in  chaste  art  a  very  ennobling  infl 
ence.  To  copy  the  handiwork  of  the  gre 
Originator  brings  the  thoughtful  mind  in 
more  perfect  harmony  and  closer  union  wi 
the  Divine. 

This  institution  is  regulated  by  a  Board 
Managers.  The  Principal  of  the  school  is  '. 
Croasdale,  a  woman  graduate  of  "  The  Go 
^rnment  Art  Training  School,"  South  Ke 
sington,  London.  Lectures  are  given  by  we 
known  artists,  and  instruction  in  "  Oil  2ly 
Water  Colors,"  in  "  Figure,"  and  in  "  Desij 
in  Ornament,"  and  "  Engraving,"  by  mastt 
of  acknowledged  talent  and  ability.  i 

There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  of  fi* 
months  each,  commencing  on  the  first  Secon 
day  in  Ninth  and  Second  months.  The  i 
is  $20  per  session,  payable  in  advance.  "V 
are  thus  particular  because  we  think  the  ii 
portance  of  schools  of  design  for  wom' 
should  be  more  widely  felt,  as  they  open 
field  of  profitable  employment  which  befo 
their  establishment  was  almost  entirely  in  t 
hands  of  the  other  sex.  Whether  art 
studied  as  a  means  of  profit,  or  from  a  lo 
of  the  beautiful,  this  institution  offers  decid 
advantages  for  a  thorough  training  in  its  se 
eral  branches. 
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1  *  While  on  this  subject  we  wish  to  acknowl- 
dge  the  receipt  of  a  ticket  of  admission  to 
^''(tie  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Broad  street, 
bove  Arch.  There  is  now  on  exhibition  a 
ery  fine  collection  of  engravings,  etchings 
nd  mezzotints,  the  property  of  one  of  our 
^j  itizens — James  L.  Claghorn. 
The  progress  of  these  arts  is  shown  from  as 
arly  a  date  as  1420,  down  to  the  present 
me,  and  the  collection,  which  consists  of 
ver  800  pictures,  affords  an  unusual  oppor- 
mity  for  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  art  to 
ake  themselves  familiar  with  many  of  the 
ibjects  of  the  most  noted  painters.  The 
jhibition  is  a  loan  oq  the  part  of  the  owner, 
id  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Academy, 
i  will  continue  for  over  two  months. 


DIED. 

PRICE.— On  the  10th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874,  at 
e  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Enos  L.  Tennis,  of 
josha  county,  Kansas,  David  W.  Price,  in  the  72d 
ar  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Gunpowder  Monthly 
BOIfeeting. 

ZELL. — At  her  residence  in  Germantown,  on  the 
ening  of  the  10th  inst,,  Jane  Meng  Zell,  daughter 
the  late  Thomas  Zell. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  THE  TURK. 
No.  32. 


iJi 


CContinued  from  page  748.) 

Our  five  days'  sojourn  in  Constantinople 
is  all  too  short  for  the  many  objects  and 
•ints  of  interest  which  that  city  affords — the 
7zantium  of  the  ancients,  the  Constanti- 
ple  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  the 
amboul  of  the  Turks — what  mighty  events, 
.a!t|iat  dread  tragedies  have  these  time-worn 
eets,  ruined  walls  and  mighty  temples  wit- 
ssed ! 

In  the  harbor  are  anchored  hundreds  of 
amers  and  ships  of  all  nations.  The  Turk- 
i  crescent  flag  floats  from  many  of  them, 
t  they  are  principally  Austrian,  Italian, 
ench  and  English,  and  these  nations  seem 
have  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  Med- 
rranean.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Bos- 
orus  is  the  Golden  Horn,  an  iolet  which 
tff  fides  Stamboul  from  Galata  and  Pera,  and 
3r  which  there  are  two  bridges.  This  is  the 
rbor  proper,  and  I  think  no  city  ever  had 
obler.  Even  the  inexpressible  uncleanness 
the  Turkish  metropolis  cannot  defile  the 
'e,  bright,  blue  waters  which  roll  perpet- 
!ly  past  her  walls,  never  resting,  never 
Ying  back  with  reverse  tidal  impulse.  The 


force  of  the  current  is  variable,  however,  be- 
ing stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  to  the  mass  of  waters  poured 
down  by  the  vast  rivers  which  discharge  their 
flood  into  the  Euxine. 

It  is  written,  that  658  B.  C,  Byzas,  King 
of  Megara,  founded  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
choosing  a  point  of  land  on  the  borders  of 
two  continents,  commanding  the  channel  be- 
tween two  great  seas,  and  flanked  by  natural 
fortifications.  The  first  Roman  Emperor 
who  professed  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  saw  that  this  was  the  choice  spot  in  all 
his  vast  empire  for  a  great  world  metropolis, 
which  should  overlook  both  continents  over 
which  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  He  gave  his 
name  to  the  already  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  made  it  his  residence,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  powerful  capital  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  when  it  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ottoman  power,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  empire  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Arab  prophet.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  41° 
N.,  and  longitude  29°  E.,  and  has  a  climate 
perhaps  the  most  temperate  and  delightful  in 
the  world,  enjoying  a  pure,  soft  air,  which  is 
never  excessively  hot  or  cold,  it  is  said.  As 
we  look  upon  the  imposing  city  of  minarets 
and  domes  from  the  Bosphorus,  it  seems  as 
if  it  must  be  a  veritable  city  of  delights, 
bathed  by  pure  waters,  fanned  by  fragrant 
sea  breezes,  regaled  by  all  the  luxuries  that 
the  rich  tropical  realm  of  the  Sultan  yields  in 
such  abundance,  and  beautified  by  architec- 
tural wonders  of  both  Christian  and  Moslem 
origin.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  strangely 
dispels  many  illusions. 

Our  first  excursion  after  our  arrival  was  to 
the  tall  watch-tower  in  Galata,  not  very  far 
from  our  hotel  at  Pera.  I  know  not  how  high 
it  is,  but  we  had  to  climb  many  dark,  broken 
stairs,  and  needed  the  frequent  encouraging 
assurance  of  our  guide  that  the  view  from  the 
top  was  "  magnifique,"  to  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  the  ascent.  At  length  we  reach 
the  highest  chamber,  a  circular  room,  with 
broad  windows  looking  towards  every  point 
of  the  compass,  and  containing  'everything 
needful  for  the  daily  life  of  the  watchman 
who  abides  in  this  lofty  place  to  watch  for 
fires,  and  to  give  timely  alarm  by  beating  a 
great  drum,  and  shouting,  "  There  is  a  fire  !" 
("  Yangen  var !")  the  moment  smoke  is  per- 
ceived. A  little  old  man,  with  a  white  beard, 
and  in  unmodified  Turkish  attire,  welcomes 
the  panting  Giaours  to  the  high  place,  and 
kindly  escorts  us  to  window  seats,  from  which 
we  survey  the  whole  city  and  surrounding 
seas  to  great  advantage.  Some  of  the  deep 
window  recesses  are  furnished  with  couches, 
on  which  the  guardians  of  the  city  may  lie 
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at  length,  and  yet  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
town.  A  whole  colony  of  little  singing-birds 
are  snugly  housed  in  wire  cages  in  the  lofty 
tower-room,  and  a  furnace  fire  in  the  central 
column  prepares  the  inevitable  cofiee  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  watch. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  wondrous  reve- 
lation from  this  central  column  as  we  gaze 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  on  the  mirroring 
waters,  the  swelling  domes,  the  airy,  graceful 
minarets,  the  numberless  habitations,  the 
misty  hills,  and  the  crested  heights  that  make 
up  Constantinople  ?  Three  distinct  cities  con- 
stitute the  grand  whole— Scutari,  on  the  Asi- 
atic side,  Pera  and  Galata,  on  one  side  of  the 
broad  European  arm  of  the  Bosphorus, 
called  the  Golden  Horn,  and  Stamboul,  the 
city  proper  of  the  Turk,  and  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Greek  Emperors.  We  are  impatient 
to  commence  our  exploration  of  these  historic 
temples  and  gorgeous  palaces,  but  the  guide 
reminds  us  that  a  firman  or  permit  from  the 
Sublime  Porte  is  needful,  before  we  may  enter 
a  mosque  or  a  palace.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  we  take  a  carriage  for  a  day's  ride  around 
Stamboul.  We  first  make  a  visit  to  the  walls 
which  cut  off"  the  promontory  on  which  the 
city  is  built  from  the  landward  side.  The  ride 
over  the  bridge  and  through  the  rough  and 
intricate  streets,  thronged  and  crowded  with 
grotesque  peoples  of  all  kinds,  and  clad  in 
attire  adapted  to  every  nation,  was  a  rich  ex- 
perience. It  must  ever  remain  a  mystery 
why  the  Turk  chooses  to  clothe  himself  in 
such  hideous  garments,  which  seem  specially 
adapted  to  degrade  the  beautiful  human  form, 
and  to  gather  and  retain  all  the  unutterable 
tilth  of  these  terrible  streets.  The  only  re- 
deeming feature  of  this  costume  is  the  fez,  a 
crimson  felt  cap,  with  a  long,  black  silk  tas- 
sel, which  all  classes  wear  on  their  heads.  It 
is  neat  and  very  becoming  to  their  swarthy 
faces,  being  more  desirable  every  way  than 
the  stiff  hat  of  the  civilized  European.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  the  laboring  classes  who  now 
retain  the  Turkish  dress,  most  of  those  who 
seemed  to  be  "  persons  of  quality,"  being  at- 
tired as  other  Europeans.  The  street  dress  of 
the  women  is  rather  handsome,  I  think,  and 
the  thin,  white  veils  (yashmac)  which  cover 
and  yet  reveal  the  features,  leaving  only  the 
eyes  unshadowed,  hide  defects,  while  they 
reveal  much  wonderful  beauty.  The  feridjee, 
or  cloak,  is  a  simple  and  graceful  mantle, 
covering  the  entire  person,  and  allowing  great 
freedom  of  movement.  It  is  generally  of  silk 
or  some  other  rich  material,  and  the  color  is 
green,  dark-red,  or  a  soft,  yellowish-brown. 
I  thought  their  whole  outfit  very  neat,  cleanly 
and  becoming,  and  I  am  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  never  saw  happier-looking  women 
than  these  Moslem  ladies.    It  being  the  time 


of  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  they  were  out 
holiday  attire,  and  so,  doubtless,  present 
their  very  best  appearance  to  our  inquiri' 
eyes.  O,  Christian  \f  orld !  women  are  n 
burden-bearers  and  scavengers  in  this  1 
nighted  realm  of  the  Turk! 

I  will  not  recount  all  the  strange  labors! 
which  I  have  seen  women  subjected  duri 
our  journey  through  Europe,  but  here  not  c 
woman  is  to  be  seen  working  in  the  stree 
though  many  were  walking  daintly  throu 
them,  bargaining  at  the  shops,  and  givi 
orders  to  the  fruit  and  provision  dealers. 
find,  on  inquiry,  that  very  few  Moslems  ha 
more  than  one  wife,  and  indeed  no  more 
allowed  by  law,  unless  the  husband  can  sh 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  separate  homes  for  ] 
multiple  household.  Divorce,  too,  with 
storation  of  dowry  is  readily  obtained  by  1 
wife  in  case  of  neglect  or  abuse  by  her  h  i 
band.  But  we  have  reached  the  walls  a 
drive  out  one  of  the  ancient  gates  into  1 
open  country.  A  fertile,  though  neglect 
land  it  would  seem  to  be,  but  not,  as  I  ha 
heard  it  stated,  quite  uncultivated ;  even  t 
moat,  which  yet  exists,  being  transformed  frc 
a  broad  watery  ditch  into  a  luxuriant  marli 
garden.  The  length  of  the  wall  from  t 
Seven  Towers  on  the  side  of  the  Sea  of  Mi 
mora  to  the  Golden  Horn,  is  four  miles,  a 
in  the  days  of  old,  before  the  cannon  h 
learned  to  launch  its  thunderbolts  against  1 
defences  of  cities,  they  must  have  been 
prodigious  strength.  We  read  that  they  W( 
originally  built  by  the  great  Constantine,  a 
that  they  are  composed  of  alternate  coun 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  foundations  of  < 
treme  solidity.  They  must  have  been  oft 
repaired  and  rebuilt,  as  there  is  yet  a  cons 
erable  proportion  of  the  triple  barrier  whh 
has  not  fallen  into  ruins.  We  drive  alo 
the  outside  for  a  long  distance  and  admire  t 
healing  beneficence  of  nature  which  spread 
mantle  of  ivy  over  the  fallen  bastion,  a 
gives  "  beauty  for  ashes."  At  intervals 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  there 
or  has  been,  a  tower  in  which  the  hapless  < 
fenders  of  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Emp 
toiled  and  fought  in  vain  to  repel  the  dread 
host  of  the  Crescent  To  the  left  is  the  drea 
crowded  cemetery  of  the  Turk,  as  much  n< 
lected  and  fallen  to  ruin  as  the  abandon 
walls.  The  turban-crowned  stones,  which 
dicate  to  the  initiated  the  rank  and  occuj 
tion  of  the  sleeper  down  beneath,  are  leani 
in  every  direction,  and  the  mighty  old  (■ 
presses  which  stand  solemnly  among  thei 
mourn  forevermore  over  the  departed  d( 
ciples  of  the  Prophet.  We  re  enter  Stambc 
by  another  gate,  near  which  our  guide  ca 
our  attention  to  a  manufacturing  shop,  estJ 
lished  by  the  good  mother  of  the  prest 
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iltaD,  for  the  employment  and  instruction  of 
.tie  girls.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  wishes 
!  Turkish  parents,  gentlemen  are  not  allowed 
1  enter  the  long,  low,  well-lighted  buildings, 
iiere  little  black-eyed  maidens  are  learning 
make  ornamental  fringes,  and  to  embroider 
silken  and  golden  designs  to  suit  the  gor- 
ous  fancy  of  the  Orient.    Two  very  gentle- 
anly  Turkish  overseers  in  European  dress, 
,6  walking  round  among  them,  stopping  oc- 
sionally  to  encourage  or  perhaps  instruct  the 
tie  workers,  and  everything  was  going  on 
liberately  and  pleasantly.    The  wares  that 
e  little  hand-looms  were  producing,  were 
at  and  very  strong,  and  our  walk  through 
is  cheerful  house  of  industry  left  a  pleasant 
ipression  on  the  mind. 
Another  curious  and  somewhat  interesting 
bident  of  the  day  was  our  visit  to  an  ancient 
reek  chapel,  where  we  are  shown  a  dark 
pking  tank  containing  some  fish,  which  are 
nnected  with  an  astounding  legend.  We 
!B  gravely  told  that,  when  the  Turks  were 
undering  at  the  trembling  walls  of  the  city, 
b  last  Constantine  was  having  some  fish 
ed  for  his  refreshment.    They  were  only 
If  done,  when  a  messenger  brought  the  word 
it  the  gate  had  yielded  and  the  conquering 
ny  was  entering.    The  Emperor  believed 
s  impossible,  and  said  he  would  as  soon 
iieve  these  half-cooked  fishes  could  leap  out 
the  pan  into  the  water  and  live  again,  when 
i  they  did  indeed  le^p  from  the  pan  into 
lank,  and  the  Emperor  knew  that  his  city 
id  fallen.    The  miraculously  restored  fishes 
!J  yet  here,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  story 
q[uite  true !    We  do  not  obtrude  our  in- 
bdulity  upon  the  narrator,  and  so  are  polite- 
shown  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where 
)  baptism  of  a  little  infant  is  about  being 
'formed.    A  priest  was  reading  the  appro- 
late  ritual  as  we  entered,  and  we  joined  the 
ile  group  who  stood  round  the  silver  vase. 
I  attendant  soon  brought  wax  tapers  and 
ided  one  to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  to  the 
ler  spectators,  the  little  babe  was  quite 
lipped  and  anointed  profusely  with  oil,  and 
n  oil  and  water  were  poured  into  the  vase 
i  the  priest  dipped  the  little  struggling, 
»eaming  creature  three  times  quite  under  the 
ter,  murmuring  the  magical  words  which 
I  supposed  to  be  effective  in  conferring 
ristianity  on  the  little  one.    Then  the  tiny 
atha  was  restored  to  the  hands  of  her 
Iraother,  and  swathed  up  so  tight  in  her 
iddling  clothes  that  she  could  kick  no 
re,  and  the  ceremony  was  over.  Our  tapers 
re  almost  burned  out  now,  and  the  atten- 
it  who  took  the  remnants  from  us,  gave  us 
ih  a  little  medal  as  a  memorial  that  we  had 
isted  at  the  baptism  of  an  infant  according 
the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church. 


Our  driver  now  has  directions  to  take  u» 
to  the  ofiice  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^ 
to  whom  we  must  apply  for  a  firman  to  visit 
some  of  the  choice  places  of  the  capital.  It 
is  granted  without  hesitation  on  the  payment 
of  a  good  round  sum,  and  we  are  allowed  en- 
trance to  three  Mosques,  the  Seraglio,  and 
National  Museum.  One  of  our  party  invites 
the  courteous  oflScial  to  visit  the  United  States, 
where  he  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  see  any 
or  all  of  our  public  buildings  without  money 
and  without  price  ;  but  the  grave  Turk  makea 
no  rash  promises,  though  he  politely  expresses 
a  wish  to  visit  America.  The  day  is  now  toa 
far  spent  to  allow  us  time  to  use  our  firman 
and  so  we  drive  homeward  to  our  hotel  on 
the  heights  of  Pera,  thinking  to  try  what  we 
can  accomplish  in  a  walk  to-morrow. 

S.  R. 

Eleventh  month  5th,  1874. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  JAP  Am 

BY  HON.  HORACE  CAPRON, 

Formerly  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture; 

The  great  antiquity  of  agriculture  in  Japan> 
the  rigid  adherence  to  the  most  ancient  modes 
of  cultivation,  the  incomparable  cheapness 
of  labor,  the  thorough  character  of  the  til- 
lage, the  economy  and  application  of  fertil- 
izers, the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  (which  utilizes  the  whole 
water-system  of  the  empire),  and  the  higli 
and  continued  fertility  of  the  soil  after  thou- 
sands of  years  of  successive  croppings,  are  all 
of  the  highest  interest  to  the  agriculturist  in 
America.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  climate  of  any  country 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  its  agriculture. 

Those  islands  of  the  Japanese  group  which, 
are  settled  are  situated  between  the  parallels, 
of  32°  and  42°  north  latitude.  Agriculture 
in  Japan,  therefore,  occupies  the  same  par- 
allels of  latitude  that  it  does  in  the  United 
States,  that  is,  from  the  latitude  of  the  capea 
of  Florida  on  the  south  to  the  latitude  of  the: 
British  boundary  on  the  north.  The  largest 
and  most  central  island — Niphon — of  which 
this  article  will  treat  mostly,  has  a  latitude 
which  would  give  it  a  mild,  temperate  climate^ 
but  there  are  other  influences  which  are  per- 
haps even  more  powerful  than  that  of  mere 
latitude. 

The  modifying  effects  of  surrounding  bodies 
of  water  upon  the  climate  of  islands  and  nar- 
row peninsulas  is  well  understood.  It  ren- 
ders the  winters  comparatively  warmer  and 
the  summers  cooler,  as,  for  example,  the 
islands  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  the  United  States.  So,  here^ 
from  the  narrowness  of  these  islands,  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  of  water  equalize  the  tern- 
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perature  of  every  part  of  them.  As  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  the  additional 
and  more  powerful  influence  of  streams  of 
thermal  waters,  like  the  Gulf  stream,  which 
wash  both  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
the  Japanese  group.  This  warm  '•  river  in  the 
ocean  "  takes  its  rise  under  the  tropical  sun, 
far  south,  and  runs  north  along  both  the  east 
and  west  shores  to  their  northern  junction. 
From  whatever  direction  the  currents  of  air 
<;ome  inland,  they  bear  the  warm  breath  of 
these  thousand  streams  fresh  from  the  spice 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  through  the  in- 
land valleys,  over  the  hills  and  high  up  the 
mountain  sides,  moderating  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  tempering  the  cold  of  winter,  till 
all  the  seasons  become  almost  one  perennial 
spring. 

The  bluffs,  hills  and  mountains  in  every 
;part  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  forests 
of  pine,  cedar,  fir,  cypress,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  oak,  bamboo,  palm,  and  in  fact  with 
every  variety  of  tree  or  shrub  known  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  climates,  which  meet 
and  blend  so  perfectly  here  that  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  climate  and  rain-fall  must  not 
be  overlooked.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  these  uncivilized  people,  as 
they  are  called,  have  adopted  a  policy  the 
very  converse  of  that  followed  in  America 
and  Europe  in  relation  to  these  protecting 
coverings  of  nature.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment has  preserved  their  forests,  and  in  fact, 
insured  their  increase.  No  license  to  cut  down 
a  tree  is  granted,  except  upon  the  condition 
that  three  more  shall  be  planted  and  grown 
an  its  stead. 

The  utmost  range  of  the  mercury  during 
the  year  1873  at  Yedo  (latitude  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C)  was  65°  F.  The  hottest  day  of  the 
summer  was  91°,  ^nd  the  coldest  night  in 
winter  was  26°  above  zero.  Only  two  or 
three  times  did  the  mercury  touch  32°,  the 
point^  of  frost.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  winter  months  is  45°,  of  the  spring  months 
56°,  of  the  summer  months  75°'50,  and  of  the 
autumn  months  64°.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, therefore,  is  60°.  This  is  a  remark- 
able mean,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer  the  mercury  only  rises  to  90°, 
and  in  the  winter  seldom  goes  as  low  as  the 
freezing  point.  December  shows  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  winter  months,  having  a 
mean  of  48°-75.  January  and  February  have 
had  the  same  temperature  for  the  past  ten 
years,  the  mean  of  both  having  been  42°. 
The  climate  for  these  three  months  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  mildness,  the  advantage  of  being 
<3ry,  as  the  reader  will  see  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  rain -fall.  March  is  4°  warmer 
than  February,  having  a  mean  temperature 
of  46°.    April  is  the  first  real  spring  month. 


being  12°  warmer  than  March,  and  having 
mean  of  58°.  June  has  a  mean  of  68°,  aw 
July  of  78°.  August  maintains  her  univen  ^ 
reputation  of  being  the  hottest  month 
having  a  temperature  of  81°.  The  extrei 
mildness  of  the  winter  months  is  best  ill 
trated  by  the  fact  that  the  tillage  and  grow 
of  a  great  variety  of  vegetation  goes  on  t 
same  as  in  summer,  and  the  fields  are 
green  as  during  spring.  Thus  comes  t 
universal  practice,  unknown  to  our  agrici 
ture,  of  following  the  harvesting  of  one  ki 
of  crop  immediately  by  the  planting  of  a 
other  kind  on  the  same  ground.  Agricultu 
has  no  winter  of  rest  and  inactivity  he: 
The  husbandman  sows,  and  tills,  and  rea 
through  all  the  seasons  year  after  year,  of  I 
life.  Every  month  has  its  planting-time  i 
some  kind  of  vegetation,  and  its  harvest  f 
others,  generally  of  the  simplest  kinds 
food-products. 

It  is  these  climatic  influences,  together  wi 
a  perfect  system  of  irrigation,  high  cultiv 
tion  of  the  soil,  augmented  by  the  applicati 
of  every  available  material  w^hich  will  i 
crease  its  fertility,  gathered  w^ith  scrupulo 
care  and  applied  with  a  lavish  hand,  th 
enable  the  farmers  of  Japan,  without  forei^ 
aid,  and  with  half  its  agricultural  capabiliti 
untouched,  to  supply  its  dense  population 
over  33,000,000  of  people. 

Japan  has  a  rain-fall  as  great,  and 
some  localities  greater,  than  in  Oregon  ai 
Alabama  (which  have  by  far  the  grei 
est  precipitation  of  .moisture  in  the  Unit< 
States).  In  Japan  the  annual  rain-fa 
along  the  sea-shore  is  58  inches.  In  t] 
interior,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  rangt 
the  fall  is  much  greater,  in  some  plac 
amounting  to  75  inches.  The  warm  mont 
are  the  rainy  ones.  The  winter  has  litt 
rain,  less  than  2  inches  per  month  ;  the  sprii 
from  10  to  15  inches  of  rain ;  the  summ 
months  from  20  to  25  inches;  and  the  a  J! 
tumn  months  from  18  to  20  inches.  Sue 
a  mild  temperature  through  the  whole  yea 
with  such  a  great  amount  of  moisture,  giv 
every  portion  of  the  empire  a  luxuriai 
growth  of  vegetation,  unknown  in  the  Unite 
States  except,  perhaps,  in  the  cane-brak( 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  All  the  valley 
bluffs,  hills  and  mountain-sides  are  covere 
with  a  dense  growth  of  tall  coarse  gras  J 
There  are  no  barren  lands.  On  the  Hakoi 
range  of  mountains — the  highest  range  i 
Japan — at  an  elevation  of  nearly  9,000  fe( 
above  the  sea-level,  the  highest  peaks  grow 
coarse  grass,  from  3  to  4  feet  high. 

Such  an  amount  of  vegetation,  growing  ar 
nually  and  going  to  decay,  has  formed 
black  vegetable  soil  from  4  to  8  feet  dee] 
The  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven 
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ere  are  high  hills  and  bluffs  everywhere ; 
|d  lying  between  them  there  are  deep  and 
ten  narrow  valleys.    The  whole  country  is 

volcanic  origin  ;  and,  underlying  this  black 
igetable  mold,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with 
,  the  whole  geological  formation  is  rich  in 
I  those  saline  and  alkaline  materials  with 
lich  volcanic  formations  abound.  The  hills 
d  blufis  are  volcanic  upheavals,  and  the 
ep,  narrow  valleys  were  once  merely  arms 

the  sea  ;  but  in  time  the  debris  from  the 
tpourings  of  the  volcanoes,  and  the  weath- 
ing  of  the  formation  of  the  upheaved  bluffs 
d  hills,  gradually  filled  up  these  interven- 
g  spaces,  and  the  waters  retiring,  these  val- 
78  were  formed.  Since  that  unknown  time, 
rough  silent  centuries,  the  disintegrating  of 
e  rocks  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the 
lis  and  bluffs  have  been  carried  into  these 
lleys,  till  now  the  soil  is  in  many,  if  not 
)st  of  them,  20  to  30,  and  in  some  even  40 
pt  deep. 

From  the  main  mountain  ranges,  some  of 
lich  have  an  average  elevation  of  8,000 
5t,  large  rivers  take  their  rise,  often  so  wide 
d  deep  as  to  be  navigable  for  miles  from  their 
raths.    The  lower  hills  and  bluffs  give  rise 
smaller  streams,  which  thoroughly  water 
3  whole  country.    Springs  abound  every- 
lere,  and  wells  with  pure  cold  water  can  be 
d  by  digging  from  6  to  18  feet  from  the 
pfiace.     With  their  great  rain-fall,  three 
les  as  great  as  the  average  of  the  United 
ites,  and  with  their  abundance  of  living 
cams  and  springs,  these  agricultural  people 
ve  found  irrigation  so  useful  and  beneficial 
|it  they  have  constructed  a  vast  and  univer- 
system  of  irrigation  by  immense  labor. 
»servoirs  have  been  built  everywhere  on 
5  higher  grounds,  from  which  a  perfect  net- 
Tk  of  great  and  small  canals  radiates  to 
the  tilled  land.    The  system  of  irrigation 
|iown  to  us  as  practiced  by  the  Moors  in 
lain,  by  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
^d  by  the  ancients  in  Egypt  and  India,  was 
ifined  to  limited  districts ;  here  it  is  in 
ery  valley  and  on  every  hill- side,  and  is  as 
[  as  their  occupation  of  the  islands. 
What  a  lesson  is  there  here  for  us  in 
aerica !  With  only  one-third  of  their  rain, 
;h  a  country  comparatively  easy  to  irrigate, 
i  with  such  an  inland  water  system  as  is 
known  elsewhere,  we  allow  immeasurable 
umes  of  water  to  be  carried  to  the  ocean 
used  year  after  year,  while  our  crops  fall 
th  season  far  short  of  the  possiblities  of  the 
I,  and  fail  almost  entirely  often  as  every 
'enth  year. 

is  faulty  as  the  Japanese  land  system  is, 
many  respects  it  insures  thorough  tillage. 
J  e  title  to  the  soil  is  retained  by  the  govern- 
nt,  and  the  land  is  leased  for  a  term  often 


years,  with  a  privilege  of  renewing  perpetu- 
ally, on  the  condition  of  thorough  cultivation ;: 
failing  in  these  conditions,  the  lease  is  can- 
celed and  a  good  farmer  sought  for. 

FARMERS, 

as  a  class,  in  feudal  Japan  were  next  in  rank 
to  the  "  men  at  arms."  They  were  the  sec- 
ond class  in  the  empire,  the  manfacturers^ 
artisans  and  merchants  being  socially  far  be-^ 
low  them.  Although  this  high  rank  imposed 
many  onerous  duties,  it  was  of  the  greatest, 
benefit  to  them.  As  landed  gentry,  they  had 
important  privileges,  and  they  were  univer- 
sally educated.  They  were  able  to  emploj 
the  best  talent  to  teach  their  children.  Pro- 
motion from  their  class  to  that  of  the  men  of 
arms  was  not  frequent  but  it  was  possible. 
The  high  rank  of  the  farmers  under  this  sys- 
tem had  much  to  do  with  the  high  character 
of  agriculture,  which  grew  up  under  the  feu- 
dal  rule. 

Labor  is  cheap  and  abundant  in  all  parts- 
of  the  empire.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
ports  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  commencement 
of  exportation,  prices  of  agricultural  products^ 
have  been  enhanced  and  labor  has  risen  in 
proportion ;  especially  is  this  true  around  the 
open  ports,  where  the  native  labor  has  come 
into  competition  with  foreign.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  first-class  farm-hand  receives  only 
from  $40  to  $45  per  year,  and  he  boards  and 
clothes  himself.  All  other  labor  brings  pro- 
portionate prices.  Women  who  work  in  the 
home,  either  as  house-servants,  spinners,  or 
weavers,  or  at  other  manufactures,  or  in  field- 
service,  receive  much  less.  The  average  price 
of  women's  wages  in  Japan  is  less  than  $30' 
per  year,  and  they  furnish  their  own  board 
and  lodging. 

The  farm  laborer's  food  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  is  proportionately  cheap.  They  eat 
boiled  rice,  boiled  wheat,  boiled  barley,  and 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  generally  turnips, 
boiled  and  mixed  with  the  rice,  barley  or 
wheat. 

They  may  be  able  to  afford  fish  once  or 
twice  a  month  for  a  holiday-feast,  but  if  so,, 
it  is  of  a  cheap,  poe r  kind.  It  may  be  said 
that  their  diet  is  exclusively  vegetable  ;  they 
never  eat  animal  food,  or  lowls  or  eggs — yet 
they  are  always  fat,  stout  and  hearty.  They 
labor  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  the  field,  men 
and  women  together,  almost  if  not  quite  as 
naked  as  they  were  born.  They  are  muscu- 
lar, active,  and  skilful,  and  quiet,  honest  and 
faithtul. 

As  little  as  the  compensation  of  these  labor- 
ers is,  and  simple  and  even  meagre  as  their 
diet  may  seem,  they  are  not  the  overworked 
and  poverty-stricken  class  that  may  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

The  eight-hour  system  has  been  practiced 
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in  Japan  for  centuries.  There  is  an  endless 
number  of  holidays  also.  The  1st,  6th,  11th, 
16th,  21st  and  26th  of  each  month  are  invar- 
iably holidays.  Then  the  more  important  of 
food  crops  have  their  harvest  holiday  or  days, 
and  there  are  religious  holidays  and  Govern- 
ment holidays.  All  these  are  celebrated  by 
gatherings  in  towns  and  villages,  temples  and 
groves.  There  is  music,  and  there  are  bril- 
liant decorations  of  flags  and  lanterns,  and 
there  is  singing  and  dancing,  and  these  labor- 
ers are  jolly  and  happy.  They  sing  as  they 
dig,  sow  and  hoe ;  they  sing  going  to  to  1,  and 
they  sing  returning  from  it. 

Such  is  the  soil,  such  the  climate,  and  such 
the  natural  advantages  of  Japan  for  agricul- 
ture. No  wonder,  then,  that  without  a  for- 
eign market  for  their  surplus  products,  even 
without  the  stimulus  of  competitive  inter- 
course with  the  world,  agriculture  has  flour- 
ished and  become  the  leading  industry. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  nowhere  on 
the  green  earth  under  the  sun  had  Mother 
Nature  been  so  prodigal  of  her  choicest  gifts 
to  the  husbandman.  There  are  about  30,- 
000,000  acres  under  tillage  in  the  empire. 
Every  inch  of  these  30,000,000  acres  is  under 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  tillage.  If 
the  reader  has  ever  seen  the  cultivation  of 
the  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  great 
cities,  he  can  have  a  just  conception  of  the 
appearance  of  the  farm-land  in  Japan.  The 
whole  cultivated  portion  is  a  garden.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  area  cultivated  grows  both 
summer  and  winter  crops. 

The  implement  that  stirs  the  soil  is  either 
a  spade  or  hoe,  which  loosens  it  to  a  depth 
of  from  12  to  15  inches.  A  rude  plow  is 
sometimes  used,  but  it  is  mostly  drawn  by 
hand.  The  implements  are  the  same  as  were 
in  use  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  modes 
of  cultivation  have  remained  the  same  through 
all  that  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  LITTLE  BLIND  GIRL. 
BY  EDGAR  FAWCETT. 

Because  I'm  blind  I  somehow  am  not  sad: 
One  has  a  pleasant  time  without  one's  eyes, 

Provided  one  has  never  truly  had 

The  joy  of  looking  on  green  fields  and  skies. 

And  I  was  born  without  that  power,  you  know, 
And  therefore  cannot  deeply  mourn  its  loss  : 

We  only  miss  what  we've  enjoyed:  and  so 
I  seldom  have  hard  feelings  or  get  cross. 

It  isn't  nice  to  think  that  people  bring 

Long  faces  where  I  am,  shake  heads  and  sigh  ; 
So  many  poor  souls  need  that  sort  of  thing 

So  very  much  more  bitterly  than  I  ! 

On  a  soft  sunny  day  as  warm  as  this, 

While  I  crouch  here  beside  the  door  and  knit, 

If  I  should  say  I  lived  in  perfect  bliss 
Perhaps  you'd  greatly  feel  like  doubting  it. 


No  matter  ;  doubt  and  doubt ;  I  do  not  care  ! 

I'm  very  happy  every  sunny  day, 
And  that  is  more  than  many  folks  would  dare 

(Though  they  can  see  so  splendidly)  to  say  1 

Port  Chester,  N.  T. 


A  MORNING  SONG. 

I  wake  this  morn,  and  all  my  life 

Is  freshly  mine  to  live  ; 
The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife, 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 

New  love  to  give  and  tftke  ; 
Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear, 

For  love's  own  sweetest  sake. 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun, 

New  efforts  worth  the  will, 
Or  tasks  with  yesterday  begun 

More  bravely  to  fulfil. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be, 

Are  in  my  hand  to  sow, 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me. 

Undreamed-of  fruit  may  grow. 

In  each  white  daisy  'mid  the  grass 

That  turns  my  foot  aside. 
In  each  uncurling  fern  I  pass, 

Some  sweetest  joy  may  hide. 

And  if,  when  eventide  shall  fall 

In  shade  across  my  way. 
It  seems  that  naught  my  thoughts  recall 

But  life  of  every  day  ; 

Yet.  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 

Be  with  Thee  humbly  trod, 
Then  blessed  be  every  passing  hour 

That  leads  me  nearer  God. 
—  Chambers'  Journal. 


Pay-Day. — So  simple  a  matter  as  fixi 
one  day  or  another  for  pay-day  "  seems 
first  thought  not  to  be  of  much  importan 
and  employers  generally  have  fallen  int( 
habit  of  paying  off  workmen  on  Saturd 
night.  But  attention  having  been  called 
the  subject  in  England,  some  time  ago,  f 
experiment  was  tried  of  making  Monday 
stead  of  Saturday  the  day  for  settlement,  a 
the  change  has  been  found  to  produce  i 
portant  results.  When  men  received  th 
wages  at  the  close  of  the  week,  those  who  w< 
addicted  to  drink  naturally  choose  the  ti; 
when  they  have  ready  money  and  a  day  of  id 
ness  before  them  to  have  their  sprees.  So. 
may  return  to  work  on  Monday,  but  the  wo 
of  them  not  until  a  day  or  two  later.  But 
making  Monday  pay-day  the  particul 
temptation  is  removed.  The  foUowi 
day  is  one  of  work  rather  than  idleness,  a 
the  unwillingness  to  lose  time  will  often  del 
a  man  from  beginning  a  revel,  though 
might  not  be  a  strong  enough  influence 
drag  him  out  of  it  when  once  begun.  As 
matter  of  fact,  this  slight  change  in  the  til 
of  payment,  proves  so  useful  that  Engli 
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aployers  who  have  tried  it  express  great 
tisfaction  with  the  result. — Independent. 

From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
THE  EARLY  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY.* 

BY    WILSON. 

Before  concludiDg  this  portion  of  my  ad" 
ess,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
ipliances  used  in  the  minor  schools  of  this 
untry  for  teaching  geography,  as  they 
)uld  seem  to  need  some  improvement.  The 
ipliances  to  which  I  allude  are  models  or 
lief  maps,  wall  maps,  atlases  and  globes, 
le  use  of  models  as  a  means  of  conveying 
ographical  instruction  has  been  too  much 
glected  in  our  schools.    If  any  one  con- 
lers  the  difficulty  a  pupil  has  in  under- 
mding  the  drawing  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
e  ease  with  which  he  grasps  the  meaning  of 
e  working  model,  and  how,  from  studying 
e  model  and  comparing  it  with  the  drawing, 
gradually  learns  to  comprehend  the  latter, 
will  see  that  a  model  of  ground  may  be 
Bd  in  a  similar  manner  to  teach  the  reading 
a  map  of  the  same  area.    Relief  maps  of 
rge  areas  on  a  small  scale  have  their  uses, 
t  they  are  unsuitable  for  educational  pur- 
ses on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
ights  must  be  exaggerated  to  make  them 
pear  at  all ;  this  objection,  however,  does 
t  apply  to  models  of  limited  areas  on  a  suf- 
ient  scale,  which  always  give  a  truthful 
d  effective  representation  of  the  ground, 
le  reason  why  models  have  not  been  more 
id  has  been  their  cost,  but  the  means  of 
astructing  them  with-  ease,  rapidity  and  at 
?ht  expense,  are  quickly  accumulating  as 
)  six-inch  contoured  sheets  of  the  Ordnance 
rvey  are  published.    Instruction  in  geog- 
3hy  should  begin  at  home ;  and  I  would 
^gest  that,  as  the  six-inch  survey  progresses, 
5h  decent  school  throughout  the  country 
)uld  be  provided  with  a  model  and  a  map 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.    If  this 
re  done,  the  pupils  would  soon  learn  to 
id  the  model,  and,  having  once  succeeded, 
doing  this,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
re  able  to  understand  the  conventional 
nner  in  which  topographical  features  are 
iresented  on  a  plane  surface,  and  acquire 
s  power  of  reading  not  only  the  map  of 
iir  own  neighborhood,  but  any  map  which 
8  placed  before  them.    In  our  wall  maps 
hink  we  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
J  attention  to  the  boundaries  of  countries, 
i  to  neglect  the  general  features  of  the 
»und.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
ps  have  followed  the  teachers  or  the  teach- 
the  maps,  but  I  fear  instruction  in  phys- 

From  the  Opening  Address  of  the  President  of 
Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association. 


ical  geography  too  often  comes  after  that  in 
political  geography,  instead  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  latter  being  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  My  mean- 
ing may  perhaps  be  explained  by  reference 
to  a  wall  map  probably  well  known  to  every 
one,  that  of  Palestine,  which  frequently  dis- 
figures rather  than  ornaments  the  walls  of  our 
school-rooms.    In  this  map  there  are  usually 
deep  shades  of  red,  yellow  and  green,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  districts  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Galilee,  and  perhaps  another  color  for  the 
Trans- J ordanic  region,  with  a  number  of  Bible 
names  inserted  on  the  surface,  while  the  nat- 
ural features  are  quite  subordinate,  and  some- 
times not  even  indicated.    There  is  perhaps 
no  book  that  bears  the  impress  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  written  so  strongly  as  the 
Bible ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  teacher 
to  enable  his  pupils  to  realize  what  that  coun- 
try is  with  the  maps  at  present  at  his  disposal. 
The  first  object  of  a  wall  map  should  be  to 
show  the  geographical  features  of  countries, 
not  their  boundaries,  and  for  this  purpose  de- 
tails should  be  omitted,  and  the  grander  fea- 
tures have  special  attention  paid  to  them.  In 
school  atlases  the  same  fault  may  be  traced, 
physical  features  being  too  often  made  sub- 
ordinate to  political  divisions ;  and  there  is 
also,  in  many  cases,  a  tendency  to  overcrowd 
the  maps  with  a  multitude  of  names  which 
only  serve  to  confuse  the  pupil  and  divert  his 
attention  from  the  main  points.    The  use  of 
globes  in  our  schools  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  physical 
phenomena  which  cannot  well  be  explained 
without  them,  and  they  offer  far  better  means 
of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  countries,  seas,  etc., 
than  any  maps.   The  great  expense  of  globes 
has  hitherto  prevented  their  very  general  use, 
but  some  experiments  are  at  present  being 
made  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  cost  of  the 
construction,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  suc- 
cessful. I  canLOt  pass  from  this  subject  with- 
out alluding  to  that  class  of  maps  which  gives 
life  to  the  large  volume  of  statistics  which  are 
accumulating  with  such  rapidity.    On  the 
Continent  these  maps  are  employed  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  this  country,  both  for  pur- 
poses of  reference  and  education,  and  they 
convey  their  information  in  a  simple  and  ef- 
fective manner. 


Refresh  that  part  of  thyself  which 
IS  MOST  WEARIED. — If  thy  life  be  sedentary, 
exercise  thy  body  ;  if  stirring  and  active, 
recreate  thy  mind.  But  take  heed  of  cozen- 
ing thy  mind,  in  setting  it  to  a  double  task, 
under  pretence  of  giving  it  a  play-day,  as  in 
the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  and 
studious  games. — Thomas  Fuller, 
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PARAFFINE 

This  substance,  which  twenty  years  ago 
was  merely  a  chemical  curiosity,  has  now 
become  an  article  of  extensive  use  in  the 
art,  and  is  manufactured  annually  by 
the  thousands  of  tons.  When  pure,  it  is 
perfectly  colorless  and  transparent,  resem- 
bling spermaceti  in  appearance.  It  is  taste- 
less, and  is  but  little  affected  by  most  chem- 
ical substances ;  from  this  indifference  to 
chemical  action  it  obtains  its  name  of  para- 
ffine,  derived  from  two  Latin  words  signifying 
of  equal  affinity.  It  has  been  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  distilling  Irish  peat,  certain  varieties 
of  bituminous  coal  and  petroleum.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wax  in  certain  processes ;  and  has 
also  been  applied  to  different  fabrics  to  render 
them  water  repellent,  and  as  a  coating  to  the 
inside  of  casks  and  barrels.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  to  retard  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder  in  certain  cases.  By 
immeri^ing  the  grains  in  melted  paraffine  for 
a  shoit  time,  the  gunpowder  becomes  coated 
with  this  insoluble  substance,  and  may  thus 
also  be  preserved  under  water  for  some  time 
with  ut  much  injury.  On  account  of  its  non- 
conducting character,  it  has  been  used  exten- 
sively as  an  insultor  in  telegraphic  operations. 
It  has  also  been  employed,  when  dissolved  in 
naphtha,  as  a  preservative  of  stone  and  brick 
work.  When  melted  with  India  rubber  it 
makes  a  good  waterproof  compound  which 
can  be  applied  to  wearing  apparel.  The 
horticulturist  has  found  that  paraffine  when 
mixed  with  bees  wax,  can  be  usefully  applied 
in  the  budding  of  roses,  and  the  grafting  of 
fruit  trees ;  and  the  laundress  has  discovered 
that  by  the  aid  of  a  warm  flat  iron,  a  beautiful 
gloss  is  imparted  to  linen  by  paraffine,  upon 
which  it  leaves  no  greasy  stain. — From  ''The 
Friend." 

NOTICES. 


The  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library  Room  at  Race  St.,  on  the  1st 
and  3d  Fifth-days  of  each  month,  and  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meeung-house  on  the  2d  and  4th  Fifth-day 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock  precisely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


ITEMS 


The  President  has  signed  the  bill  "  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments." 

The  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  George  W.  Fair- 
man,  in  his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Post-offices  during  the  year  1874,  states 
that  2  07  carriers  were  employed  in  the  distribu?ion 
of  16,728,490  mail  letters,  8,796,943  local  letters 
and  6,883,  714  newspapers  ;  in  the  same  period,  there 
were  collected  20,668,012  mail  and  local  letters, 


3,620,924  newspapers  and,  during  six  months  o 
2,649,043  mail  and  local  Postal  Cards. 

The  operations  of  the  Money  Order  system  du 
the  past  seven  years  are  thus  shown  : 


Domestic  Money  Orders 
Issued. 

Domestic  Monei 

/  Orders  F 

Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amouut 

1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 

13,896 
17.5g8 
22,216 
25.065 
28.234 
34,601 
38,333 

$316,032  42 
382,950  83 
469,269  89 
529.656  28 
577,796  81 
720,347  13 
761.079  58 

59,430 
76,200 
91,^55 
103,585 
116,455 
148,304 
172.555 

$972  133 
1,209,4:2 
1,4*9,763 
1.602.310 
1,699  126 
2.094  563 
2;259,379 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  number 
amount  of  British,  German  and  Swiss  internati 
money  orders  issued  during  the  past  three  year? 

Orders  Issued.  Orders  Paid. 


Years. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


No. 
3,071 
4.029 
4,326 


Amount. 

$53,543  12 
79,990  98 
89,428  23 


No. 


1,299 
1,895 


Amour 
$11,137 
27,142 
42,024 


The  statement  of  the  weight  of  mail  matter  i 
follows  : 

Weight  and  number  of  pieces  of  the  three  cla 
of  mail  matter  deposited,  or  originating  in  thePt 
delphia  Post-office,  during  1874,  for  transmis; 
th/ough  the  mails,  estimated  from  weighing 
counting  for  one  month. 

No.  of  Weight 
Pieces.  Pounc 

First-class  Letters   32,199,960  488,- 

Second-class— Periodicals  addres- 
sed to  subscribers   7,081,344  1,580, 

Third-class  —  Printed  matter, 
samples  of  merchandise,  &c          15,846,900  2,019,' 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  all  mail  matter 
ceived  at  the  Post-office  in  transit  for  distribut 
and  does  not  include  the  weight  of  mail  pouc 
bags  or  cases- 

The  foreign  mail  service  during  the  past  year 
as  follows  : 

Sent  from  Philadelphia  during  1874— To  G 
Britain  direct,  365,993  letters,  weight  29,325  1 
to  Germany  direct,  81,024  letters,  weight  5,046  1 
to  France  direct,  from  January  1st  to  August 
1874,  when  Philadelphia  was  discontinued  as  ac 
change  office  for  French  mails,  2,058  letters,  we 
1,932  lbs.  ;  Havana  direct,  1,130  Tetters,  weigh 
lbs.  ;  all  foreign  countries  for  which  Phiiadel] 
is  not  an  exchange,  123,767  letters,  weight  3 
lbs.    Total,  574,97^  letters,  weight  40,028  lbs. 

Received  at  Philadelphia  during  1874: 

Weight  of  pr; 

Countries.  No.  Letters.  matt«-r— 1 

Great  Britain  direct   340,548  42,060 

Germany  direct   57,290  l,8t9 

France  direct   855  kO 

HaTata  direct   9,772  43 

All  foreign  countries   113,512  1,S00 


Total   521,977 


45,312 


At  the  close  of  the  report,  the  Postmaster  Si 
"  The  wagon  service  in  connection  with  the 
delivery  ba«,  after  a  fair  trial,  proved  a  succt 
expediting  the  delivery  and  collection  of  mail  i 
ter." 

A  DEPUTY  constable  appointed  to  look  into 
condition  of  factory  children  in  Massachusetts 
made  a  report  to  the  Governor.  He  says  ther< 
60,000  children  in  that  State  growing  up  in  ig 
ance,  in  consequence  of  thtir  employment  at 
early  an  age  and  too  exclusively  in  the  factori 
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"  TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  :    LET  HER  NOT  GO  :    KEEP  HEE,  j    FOE  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 


OIj.  XXXI. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
>ME  REFLECTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  PEACE 
AND  WAR. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOVt^ELL. 

In  the  editorial  notice  (No.  42  of  Friends' 
itelligencer)  of  Dr.  Miles'  Report  of  the 
)nference  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
h  month  last,  in  the  interests  of  Universal 
3ace,  the  Editors  say  :  "  We  believe  there 
no  subject  of  equal  magnitude  now  claim- 
g  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
i  trust  every  member  of  the  Society  of 
'lends  will  do  his  part  to  help  bring  about 
desirable  a  result  as  is  contemplated  by 
lis  organization." 

1  These  remarks,  together  with  the  following 
1  the  "  Scrap  Column  "  of  the  same  number  : 
f There  surely  is  a  tendency  with  some  to 
hp  whatever  of  good  they  may  have,  or  that 
l  iy  come  to  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  im- 
iverish  themselves.    Let  us  be  stimulated 
examine  our  storehouses,  whether  of  the 
imory  or  of  the  desk,  peradventure  we  will 
d  there  that  which  is  of  value  in  danger 
becoming  mouldy.    Let  us  bring  it  forth," 
>k  strong  hold  of  my  mind,  and  induces 
>  to     bring  forth  "  the  following,  which 
3  lain  in  my  "  Letter  Book  "  since  1871. 
A.t  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  (1871)  I  was 
3  of  a  committee  to  embody  the  exercises  of 
i  meeting  in  a  suituable  minute,  and  I 
3te  the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject 
War: 
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"  This  advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace 
will  not  be  effected  by  aiming  at  impracticable 
ideals,  but  by  recognizing  existing  facts,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  wisdom,  en- 
deavoring, by  the  unchanging  principles  and 
laws  that  govern  the  heart  of  humanity,  to 
shape  and  direct  the  course  of  events  in  such 
manner  that  peace  shall  he  evolved  as  a  natural 
and  harmonious  result.  Then  will  peace  be 
permanent.  Then  will  man  hold  sacred  not 
only  the  life,  but  the  rights,  interests  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow-man  everywhere." 
Extracts  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  for 
1871,  page  18. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  minute  was 
this  sentiment :  "  Bad  as  war  is,*  it  is  not 
the  worst  of  evils..  Anarchy,  riot  and  mob 
violence,  in  which  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren indiscriminately  suffer,  are  even  worse. 
Hence  the  necessity  in  our  large  cities  of  a 
police,  sustained  by  military  force,  to  check 
these  in  their  early  stages,  to  which  arrange- 
ment the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  their 
quiet  and  security." 

This  passed  the  committee,  but,  on  being 
read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  objected 
to  by  some  Friends,  and  I,  having  written  it, 

•^Regarding  war  as  defined  by  Webster  to  be  "a 
contest  between  nations  or  States,  carried  on  by 
force,"  and  "  it  always  implies  that  such  contest  is 
authorized  by  the  monarch,  or  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Nation,"  and  therefore  subject  to  the  ''laws  of 
I  nations." 
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proposed  that  it  should  be  omitted,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

Believing  the  sentiment  to  be  a  correct  one, 
however,  I  am  encouraged,  by  the  extracts  I 
have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  to  revive  it  at  this  time,  and  express 
something  further  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  by  legislation,  or  any  external 
means,  that  war,  intemperance  and  such  like 
corruptions  of  human  nature  are  to  be  healed, 
but  by  an  action  or  power  from  within — 
"making  clean  and  pure  the  inside  of  the 
vessel."  Then,  the  spirit  of  man  being  puri- 
fied and  peaceful,  man's  spirit  will  co-operate 
with  the  spirit  of  God  in  man,  which  is  al- 
ways striving  to  bring  man  into  a  closer 
union  and  oneness  with  God. 

The  value  of  peace  and  harmony,  when 
they  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  peace,  or  the 
S'pvrit  of  God  in  man,  without  which  no  peace 
can  be  permanent,  cannot  be  computed,  and 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  every  effort,  and  of  all 
needed  sacrifices  to  obtain  them.  Virtue  and 
intelligence  are  their  true  foundation. 

But  when  the  spirit  of  war,  or  the  spirit  of 
strife,  contention  and  fight  exists,  a  practical 
experience  of  the  hurtful  consequences  to 
which  this  evil  spirit  leads,  may  be  a  means, 
in  the  Divine  economy,  of  correcting  and 
purifying  the  spirit,  and  teaching  its  possessor 
wisdom  by  what  it  causes  him  to  sufier. 

I  had  a  lesson  once  that  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  on  this  point.  In  Seventh  month, 
1849,  my  wife,  our  two  oldest  children,  and 
two  of  our  relatives,  went  with  me  on  an  ex- 
cursion, for  recreation  and  improvement, 
and,  in  passing  from  Niagara  to  Montreal,  we 
took  passage  in  the  "  British  Line,"  in  order 
that  we  might  stop  at  the  Canadian  landings 
and  towns,  and  thus  see  more  that  was  new  to 
us. 

The  boat  was  much  crowded,  having  on 
board  many  foreign  excursionists  of  the  upper 
classes  of  Irish  and  Scotch.  Before  we  reached 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  a  difficulty  arose 
between  two  Irish  gentlemen,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  fight  would  ensue  unless  there  was 
some  intervention.  They  were  fine,  large, 
noble-looking  specimens  of  humanity,  with 
benevolent  countenances,  gold  rings  on  their 
fingers,  and  jewels  set  in  gold  in  their  shirt 
bosoms,  and  my  sympathies  were  all  aroused 
to  prevent  the  abuse  they  were  both  in  danger 
of  receiving.  I  went  hastily  to  the  captain, 
told  him  there  was  a  fight  brewing  between 
two  of  his  passengers,  and  asked  his  assistance 
in  an  efi*ort  to  prevent  it,  with  which  request, 
he  promptly  and  cheerfully  complied.  He 
invited  one  of  the  party,  kindly  and  politely, 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  after  part  of  the  boat ; 
and  I  asked  the  other  to  go  with  me  to  the 
upper  deck,  which  he  did.    It  was  a  most 


beautiful  evening,  and  we  were  just  passin 
among  the  "  Thousand  Islands "  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  so  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  tii 
scenery,  and  I  found  my  companion  to  be  ver 
intelligent  and  appreciative  of  the  beauties  c 
nature,  and  we  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  agree 
able  conversation. 

When  all  seemed  calm,  and  reason  entire! 
enthroned,  we  gradually  separated.    He  wen' 
down  to  the  lower  deck,  I  following  at 
little  distance,  and  being  pretty  tall,  I  w. 
able  to  keep  my  eye  on  him  in  the  crowd.  ±^ 
length,  his  eyes  and  those  of  the  one  wii 
whom  he  had  had  the  difficulty,  met,  and  i  j 
less  time  than  I  can  write  it,  they  had  thei  ' 
coats,  cravats  and  vests  off",  and  began  to  be 
each  other  in  such  manner  as  I  had  never  bi  • 
fore  seen  or  imagined  !    I  felt  sick  at  hear 
Neither  seemed  to  gain  any  advantage  ove 
the  other.  At  length,  they  straightened  then 
selves  up,  and  looked  each  other  sternly  in  th 
face.    Then,  at  it  they  went  again,  with  th 
same  result,  and  a  pause,  as  before.  After 
little  while,  they  had  the  third  round,  moi< 
severe  and  lasting  than  either  of  the  other;l 
but  with  a  similar  result ;  by  which  time  eacl 
found  he  had  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  o 
straightening  up,  and  looking  squarely  at  eacl 
other,  both  stepped  backward  simultaneousl; 
then  retired,  washed  off",  and  fixed  up.  Thej 
soon  returned.  Never,  probably,  were  two  me 
more  changed  in  appearance  in  so  short 
time !    I  would  not  have  known  them  to  1 
the  same !    One  had  an  eye  sadly  bruise 
and  entirely  closed  from  the  swelling.  Tl 
other  had  a  large  piece  gouged  out  of  b 
cheek,  and  both  were  scarred  and  bruised  b 
yond  description, their  shirt-bosoms  and  cloth 
badly  torn,  till  they  appeared  to  be  me 
wrecks  of  the  persons  they  were  a  half  ho 
before. 

But  the  change  in  their  outward  appefj 
ance  was  not  all.  Owing  to  a  very  den 
smoke  that  prevailed,  the  captain  had  to  st 
frequently,  so  that  we  were  two  days  on  boar 
all  the  passengers  mingling  together;  ai 
there  were  not  two  mom  calm, polite  smdgen 
men  on  board,  and  they  were  particularly  ki', 
and  respectful  to  each  other.  They  had  Qi 
dently  been  benefited  by  what  they  had  e' 
perienced,  and  learned  wisdom  by  what  th' 
had  suffered  ;  so  that,  when  the  hitter  spirit  \ 
mains,  such  practical  results  may  be  a  mea 
of  pacifying  and  purifying  it.  Great  ai 
marvelous  are  Thy  works  ;  just  and  true  a 
Thy  ways!" 

An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  men  in  a  passi 
is  simply  futile ;  because,  by  the  rise  of  p; 
sion,  reason  is  disenthroned,  and  can  only- 
restored  to  authority  by  some  check  fr( 
circumstances— by  some  pressure  of  envir( 
ments. 
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For  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences 
etween  nations,  as  we  must  hope,  there  will 
e  a  sufficiently  large  number  possessed  of 
beir  reason  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  State 
1  a  course  so  obviously  to  its  interest  as 
rouid  be  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good- 
will with  other  nations  with  which  it  has  in- 
jrcourse,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
bat  a  mode  will  be  found. 

A  few  months  before  the  Yearly  Meeting 
eferred  to  (1871),  the  subject  had  weighed 
eavily  on  my  mind,  that  our  government 
light  embrace  the  favorable  opportunity  then 
xisting  to  advance  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
bus  of  humanity,  and  1  wrote  a  private  letter 
5  President  Grant,  with  the  view  of  deliver- 
3g  it  in  person  and  explaining  my  views  to 
im.  Before  this  was  done,  there  were  com- 
mnications  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Intelli- 
encer,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Representative 
Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  was 
ailed,  which  decided  to  memorialize  the 
'resident  on  the  subject,  and  into  this  my  con- 
ern  became  merged.  In  accordance  with 
[le  suggestion  in  the  Intelligencer,  I  have  ex- 
mined  the  storehouse  of  my  desk,  and  now 
loduce  the  letter  I  wrote  to  President  Grant, 
nd  the  meinorandum  I  made  to  read  to  him, 
ontaining  a  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to 
ave  a  true  and  permanent  peace  between 
ations,  without  looking  to  a  resort  to  forcible 
r  warlike  measures  in  any  contingency. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  subject 
laimed  the  solemn  and  active  attention  of 
bat  great  apostle  of  peace,  Wm.  Penn,  and 
1  1695,  he  wrote  what  he  entitled  "  An  essay 
awards  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Eu- 
)pe,  by  the  establishment  of  a  European 
yet,  parliament  or  estate,"*  from  which  I  will 
uote  the  entire  fourth  section,  as  showing 
le  views  on  the  subject  of  that  great  states- 
lan  and  philanthropist. 
"  Section  IV.  On  a  general  peace  or  the 
iace  of  Europe,  and  the  means  of  it. — In 
y  first  section,  I  showed  the  desirableness  of 
iace;  in  my  next,  the  truest  means  of  it, 
,  z.,  justice,  not  war.    And  in  my  last,  that 
l  is  justice  was  the  fruit  of  government,  as 
l>vernment  itself  was  the  result  of  society; 
lich  first  came  from  a  reasonable  design  of 
en  of  peace.    Now,  if  the  sovereign  princes 
Europe,  f  who  represent  that  society  or 
dependant  state  of  man  that  was  previous 
the  obligations  of  society,  would,  for  the 
me  reason  that  engaged  men  first  in  society, 
z.,  love  of  peace  and  order,  agree  to  meet, 


Folio  edition  of  the  works  of  Wm.  Penn,  second 
.,  London  edition  1726,  page  838  to  848.  The 
)k  is  in  the  Anson  Lapham  Repository  of  Swarth- 
re  College. 

-  The  capital  letters  and  italics  are  those  of  the 
.hor. 


by  their  stated  deputies,  in  a  general  dyet, 
estates  or  parliament,  and  there  establish 
rules  of  justice  for  sovereign  princes  to  observe, 
one  to  another,  and  thus  to  meet  yearly,  or 
once  in  two  or  three  years  at  farthest,  or,  as 
they  shall  see  cause,  and  to  be  styled,  The 
Sovereign  or  Imperial  Dyet,Parliament  or  State, 
of  Europe;  before  which  sovereign  assembly 
should  be  brought  all  differences  depending 
between  one  sovereign  and  another,  that 
cannot  be  made  up  by  private  embassies  be- 
iore  the  session  begins ;  and  that,  [if  any  of 
the  sovereignties  that  constitute  these  im- 
perial states  shall  refuse  to  submit  their 
claim  or  pretensions  to  them,  or  to  abidfe  and 
perform  the  judgment  thereof,  and  seek  their 
remedy  by  arms,  or  delay  their  compliance 
beyond  the  time  prefixed  in  their  resolutions, 
all  the  other  sovereignties,  united  as  one 
strength,  shall  compel  the  submission  and 
performance  of  the  sentence,  with  damages 
to  the  suffering  party,  and  charges  to  the 
sovereignties  that  obliged  their  submission.] 
To  be  sure,  Europe  would  quietly  obtain  the 
so  much  desired  and  needed  peace  to  her 
harassed  inhabitants ;  no  sovereignty  in  Eu- 
rope having  the  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
show  the  will,  to  dispute  the  conclusion  ;  and 
consequently  peace  would  be  procured  and 
continued  in  Europe." 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  by  the  part  enclosed 
in  brackets,  if  they  refused,  all  the  other 
sovereignties,  united  as  one  strength,  shall 
compel  the  submission"— the  plan  proposed 
by  Wm.  Penn  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
an  ultimate  resort  to  force. 

Since  the  time  Wm.  Penn  wrote,  now  well 
nigh  two  centuries  ago,  a  new  power  has 
arisen,  as  an  aid  to  induce  and  regulate  peace- 
ful relations  between  nations  —  that  is,  the 
financial  one,  or  the  benefits  of  trade  and 
commerce,  as  I  endeavor  to  show,  in  the  fol- 
lowing *'  memorandum,"  which  I  prepared  to 
read  to  President  Grant  after  he  had  read 
my  letter.* 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  vocation  of  the  Christian  scholar  is, 
in  our  day,  indefinitely  noble ;  but  demand- 
ing gifts  and  graces  of  no  common  kind  for 
its  adequate  fulfilment,  and  imposing  a  bur- 
den which  none  but  those  who  are  strength- 
ened from  within  and  from  above  can  long 
support.  But  he  who  is  conscious  of  any 
measure  of  such  strength,  and  knows  how  it 
may  be  increased  according  to  his  need,  will 
never  attempt  to  get  rid  of  responsibility  by 
turning  aside  from  duty,  or  hope  for  peace 
by  avoiding  light. — Myers. 

*  The  letter  and  memorandum  will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 
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A  Testimony  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  concerning  Thomas  Brown. 
He  was  born  in  Barking,  in  the  county  of 
Esaex,  Great  Britain,  on  the  first  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1696,  came  whilst  young  with 
his  parents  into  this  province,  and  lived  some 
time  in  this  city,  from  whence  he  removed 
with  them  to  Plumstead  in  Bucks  county, 
where  he  first  appeared  in   the  ministry ; 
some  years  after  which,  he  settled  ir.this  city. 
His  gift  in  the  ministry  was  living,  deep,  and 
very  edifying;  and  in  the  exercise  thereof, 
he  was  remarkable  for  an  awful  care  not  to 
appear  withaut  clear  and  renewed  evidence 
of  the  motion  of  life  for  that  service.  And 
though  not  a  man  of  literature,  was  often  led 
into  sublime  matter,  which  was  convincing 
and  persuasive,  in  setting  forth  the  dignity 
and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
was  very  attentive  that  those  heights  should 
not  detain  him  beyond  his  proper  gift,  but  to 
close  in  and  with  the  life,  which  made  his 
ministry  always  acceptable  to  the  living  and 
judicious.    Although  he  was  not  led  to  visit 
the  churches  in  distant  parts,  yet  was  some- 
times concerned  to  attend  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring meetings,  of  two  of  which  he  has 
preserved  some  minutes,  which,  being  a  lively 
description  of  his  concern  of  mind  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  thought 
well  to  subjoin  them  here  in  his  own  words  : 
"  1756,  Eighth  month  9th,  I  went  to  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting,  but  found  no  cause 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  God  in  a  public  man- 
ner that  day.    The  next  day  went  to  the 
Youth's  Meeting  at  Kennet,  which  was  to 
great  satisfaction  ;  my  soul  was  so  bended 
towards  the  people  that  I  could  scarcely 
leave  them,  being  engaged  in  a  stream  of  the 
ministry,  to  extol  the  divinity  of  that  religion 
that  is  breathed  from  heaven,  and  which  ar 
rays  the  soul  of  its  possessor  with  degrees  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  entitles  them  to 
an  eternal  inheritance ;    also   introduces  a 
language  intelligible  only  to  the  converted 
souls  which  have  access  to  a  celestial  foun 
tain,  which  is  no  less  than  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  joy,  to  support  them  in  their  journey 
towards  the  regions  above,  where  religion  has 
room  to  breathe  in  its  divine  excellencies  in 
the  soul ;  here  it  is  instructed  in  the  melody 
of  that  harmonious  song  of  the  redeemed 
where  the  morning  stars  sing  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy. 

"1756,  the  29th  of  the  Eighth  month 
visited  Gwynedd  meeting,  where  in  waiticg 
in  nothingness  before  God,  without  seeking 
or  strivicg  to  awake  my  beloved  before  the 
time,  by  degrees  my  soul  became  invested 
with  that  concern  that  the  gospel  introduces 
with  an  opening  in  these  words  :  '  I  think  it 
may  conduce  to  my  peace,  to  stand  up,  and 


engage  in  a  cause  dignified  with  immortality 
and  crowned  with  eternal  life.'  The  subject 
raised  higher  and  brighter  until  my  soul  was 
transported  on  the  mount  of  God  in  degree, 
and  beheld  His  glory  ;  where  I  was  favored 
to  treat  on  the  exalted  station  of  the  redeemed 
church,  which  stands  in  the  election  of  gracel 
where  my  soul  rejoiced  with  transcendent  joy! 
and  adored  God.  Returned  home  in  peace."' 
His  conduct  and  conversation  was  innocent 
and  edifying,  being  much  weaned  from  the 
world  and  the  spirit  of  it.  He  was  careful 
not  to  engage  in  worldly  concerns  so  as  to 
encumber  his  mind  and  draw  it  oflT  from  that 
religious  contemplation  in  which  was  his 
chief  delight,  which  happy  state  of  mind  he 
maintained  to  the  last,  as  evidently  appeared 
to  those  friends  who  were  with  him  towards 
his  conclusion  ;  to  some  of  whom  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  manner,  viz., 

I  am  fine  and  easy,  and  don't  know  but 
what  I  may  recover  ;  but  if  I  should,  I  ex- 
pect to  see  many  a  gloomy  day,  but  neverthe- 
less I  am  willing  to  live  longer,  if  I  might  hi 
a  means  of  exalting  religion,  that  the  gift 
bestowed  on  me  might  shine  brighter  than  it 
hath  ever  yet  done,  or  else  I  had  abundanc( 
better  go  now,  for  I  think  I  have  shone  but 
glimmeringly  to  what  I  might  have  done 
had  I  been  still  more  faithful.  Though  1 
cannot  charge  myself  with  a  presumptuous 
temper,  nor  wilful  disobedience,  but  I  car 
say,  it  has  often  happened  with  me,  as  witl 
the  poor  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  whils 
I  was  making  ready  another  has  stepped  in 
I  am  sensible  that  my  gift  has  been  diflTeren 
from  some  of  my  brethren  ;  I  have  not  beei 
led  so  much  into  little  things,  but  I  am  fa: 
from  judging  them. 

I  have  often  to  pass  through  the  valle; 
of  the  shadow  of  death  and  have  experiences 
the  possibility  of  a  soul's  subsisting  the  ful 
space  of  forty  days  without  receiving  any 
thing,  only  living  by  faith  and  not  by  sight 
provided  they  keep  upon  the  foundation  o 
convincement  and  conviction,  and  not  tun 
aside  to  take  a  prospect  of  the  world,  an( 
desire  to  draw  their  comfort  from  visibles 
they  will  be  supported  by  an  invisible  ye 
invincible  power,  for  He  will  be  sure  to  ap 
pear,  and  when  He  doth  appear  at  times 
doth  rend  the  vail  from  the  top  to  the  hot 
tom,  with  an  invitation,  as  Samuel  used  t 
say  (meaning  Samuel  Fothergill)  '  Come  u] 
hither,  and  behold  the  bride  the  lamb' 
wife  ; '  then  the  soul  will  have  to  enjoy  am 
see  things  beyond  expressing ;  my  tongue  cai 
do  little  or  nothing  at  setting  it  forth.  Th 
soul  will  be  filled  with  holy  admiration,  an( 
say,  *  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  th 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sue 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.' 
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"  Although  the  soul  has  at  times  to  behold 
the  glory,  splendor  and  maguitude  of  the 
true  church  or  spouse  of  Christ,  yet  those  ex- 
traordinary sights  are  but  seldom,  not  often. 
Though  I  have  had  at  times  cause  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  God,  yet  there  are  times  that  the 
soul  is  so  veiled,  and  surrounded  with  tempta- 
tions and  fiery  trials,  and  all  out  of  sight,  that 
I  have  wondered  that  I  was  made  choice  of ; 
but  I  have  experienced  that  they  that  would 
reign  with  Christ  must  suffer  with  Him  ;  I 
never  expect  to  get  beyond  it  while  I  am 
■clothed  with  this  clog  of  mortality. 

"  People  may  have  a  regular  outside,  and 
be  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  and  yet 
know  little  or  nothing  of  it ;  for  formality 
and  externals  are  nothing ;  religion  is  an  in- 
ternal subject  subsisting  between  Christ  and 
the  souL  I  don't  confine  it  to  our  name,  but 
amongst  the  different  names  there  are,  that 
my  soul  is  nearly  united  to,  who  are  in  a 
good  degree,  I  do  believe,  in  possession  of 
that  religion  which  is  revealed  from  heaven. 
And  I  am  in  the  faith  that  there  will  be 
them  raised  up  that  will  shine  as  bright 
stars,  and  religion  will  grow  and  prosper,  and 
the  holy  fiame  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
hath  ever  yet  done.  I  can  say  with  the  holy 
apostle,  *  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of  save  my 
infirmities,'  yet  thus  much  I  venture  to  say, 
that  if  I  die  now,  I  die  a  lover  of  God  and 
religion."  And  after  expressing  a  compas- 
sionate sympathy  with  the  poor  afflicted 
churches  up  and  down,  concluded  with  this 
saying,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  little  flock,  for 
•greater  is  He  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is 
in  the  world." 

In  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  disorder,  which 
gradually  increasing,  deprived  him  of  life  on 
the  21st  of  the  Sixth  month,  1757,  and  was 
interred  in  this  city  the  next  day. 



Never  will  there  be  peace  until  Christians 
agree  to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  character  in  the  temper 
and  the  life— Channing. 


REST   IN  RELIGION. 

One  cause  of  the  unrest  which  pervades 
the  religious  life  of  America  is  the  prevalent 
i  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
I  have  his  mind  fully  made  up  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology.    God,  duty,  immortality 
! — concerning  these  gf-eat  subjects  of  thought 
there  must  be  no  doubt.    Hesitation  is  label- 
led skepticism  and  contemned.  A  willingness 
to  wait  till  the  truth  has  time  to  reveal  itself 
is  called  suspense  of  faith,  a  state  to  be 
avoided.    As  they  are  related  to  life  these 
ibj  ects  of  thought  are  weighty  with  moment- 


ous consequences.  Right  thinking  about 
them  is  essential :  wrong  thinking  is  perilous. 
But  the  stress  of  necessity  is  not  on  a  speedy 
settlement,  but  a  right  one. 

The  supposed  need  of  coming  to  a  quick 
and  complete  conclusion  drives  men  into 
error  which  is  pushed  with  energy  to  its 
grievous  consequences  ;  or,  if  the  mind  is  too 
well  balanced  to  submit  to  such  over-hasty 
driving,  one  is  doomed  to  the  sadness  which 
has  been  affixed,  as  a  penalty,  to  him  who 
has  "  no  opinions." 

Now  there  is  an  attitude  of  the  devout 
mind  before  a  great  fact,  or  power,  or  pres- 
ence which  is  not  that  of  unquestioning  faith 
nor  unqualified  assent,  but  which  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  classed  with  doubt,  indiffer- 
ence, skepticism,  or  any  other  obnoxious 
form  of  religious  or  irreligious  experience. 
One  may  reverently  bow  before  a  mystery 
which  he  cannot  yet  explain,  and  feel  the 
power  of  an  influence  he  cannot  comprehend. 
Even  after,  in  some  hours  of  devout  contem- 
plation, the  truth  has  seemed  to  shine  clearly 
upon  him,  some  slight  change  of  position, 
the  movement  of  his  mind  or  times  may  bring 
before  him  another  aspect  of  the  same  truth 
in  which  he  recognizes  no  familiar  feature  of 
his  former  experience. 

To  such  a  man  it  would  be  conducive  to 
quiet  if  he  could  know  that  the  changing 
aspects  of  truth  are  not  due  to  his  lack  of  faith 
or  poverty  of  soul,  but  are  signs  of  the 
gracious  influences  of  truth  upon  a  receptive 
mind. 

Right  thinking  and  correct  belief  are  es- 
sential to  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  the  growth  of  belief 
shall  not  be  disturbed  by  haste,  fretting,  or 
over-work. 

Rest  in  religion  depends  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  enough  may  be  known  to  order  the 
life  aright,  together  with  a  willingness  to  be 
content  with  known  truth  until  more  light 
comes.  This  rest  can  be  attained  to,  but 
only  by  him  who  is  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  obey  whatever  portion  of  the  law  of  right 
is  clearly  revealed  to  him. 

In  the  popular  preaching  life  is  represented 
as  a  voyage.  There  are  rocks  ahead  !  Death 
and  destruction  are  inevitable  unless  you  have 
correct  chart  and  compass !  and  sometimes, 
under  the  warning  notes  of  the  impassioned 
speaker,  one  can  almost  hear  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  shop  where  charts  and  compasses 
are  vended.  We  need  not  deny  the  dangers 
or  forget  the  difficulties.  But  in  cloud  and 
storm,  amid  strong  tides  and  bewildering 
currents,  we  can  wait,  not  bound  to  proceed 
until  the  sun  has  shone  and  a  celestial  obser- 
vation has  been  taken  and  our  terrestrial 
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latitude  and  longitude  ascertained.  In  navi- 
gation the  wrecks  occur  most  frequently  not 
to  those  who  wait,  and  hold  judgment  in  sus- 
pense, and  refuse  to  act  until  the  way  is  clear, 
but  to  those  who  think  that,  no  matter  what 
happens,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  quickly  and 
act  promptly. 

An  Arctic  explorer  may  wait  months  in 
the  mist,  before  he  can  get  his  reckoning,  but 
he  knows  that  if  he  will  wait  long  enough  he 
will  get  it  at  last.  If  each  failure  were  ac- 
counted a  sin  what  man  would  have  courage 
to  face  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  world  ?  In 
the  religious  life  we  needlessly  complicate 
matters  and  bear  a  superfluous  weight  of 
blame  for  inability  and  failure  which  should 
be  clearly  recognized  as  conditions  imposed 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  problems,  and  not 
the  result  of  low-bred  spiritual  instincts  or 
perverse  intellectual  powers. 

One  may  know  enough  of  duty  to  lead  a 
manly  or  womanly  life,  and  yet  have  no 
theory  of  the  absolute  ground  of  morality 
nor  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
moral  sentiment  in  man.  He  may  know 
enough  of  the  Infinite  to  fill  him  with  rever- 
ence, though  he  be  able  to  give  no  account  of 
the  relations  between  that  life  and  his  own. 
But  if,  with  his  honest  purpose  and  growing 
knowledge,  he  is  content,  there  may  be  great 
satisfaction  and  complete  rest  in  the  convic- 
tion that  time  and  patience  and  honest 
thought  will  unlock  all  problems  at  last. — 
The  Liberal  Christian. 


That  is  a  spurious  goodness  which  is  good 
for  the  sake  of  reward.  The  child  that  speaks 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  the  praise  of  truth 
is  not  truthful.  The  man  who  is  honest  be- 
cause honesty  is  the  best  policy  has  not  in- 
tegrity in  his  heart.  He  who  endeavors  to  be 
humble,  and  holy,  and  perfect,  in  order  to 
win  heaven,  has  only  a  counterfeit  religion. 
God  for  His  own  sake,  goodness  because  it  is 
good,  truth  because  it  is  lovely — this  is  the 
Christian's  aim.  The  prize  is  only  an  incen- 
tive, inseparable  from  success,  but  not  the 
aim  itself. — F.  W.  Bobertson, 


ONE  GOSPEL  IN  MANY  DIALECTS. 

One  Gospel  in  many  dialects,  that  is  the 
great  Pentecost  lesson,  construe  the  miracle 
as  we  may.  And  there  are  dialects  of  thought 
as  well  as  speech  —  natural  diflferences  of 
temperament  and  character—to  which  the 
Gospel,  still  without  prejudice  to  its  unity, 
adapts  itself  with  the  same  divine  flexibility. 
What  private  observer— still  more  what  stu- 
dent of  history — can  doubt  that  we  are  not 
all  made  in  the  same  mould,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  our  humanity  are  variously  mixed, 


that  not  only  do  we  individually  difier  ir 
moral  susceptibility  and  spiritual  depth,  but 
fall  into  permanent  groups  marked  by  dis 
tinct  and  ineradicable  characters,  and  repro 
ducing  the  same  religious  tendencies  from  ag« 
to  age?  Transpose  the  souls  of  Plato  and  Pasca 
into  the  right  place  and  time,  and  do  yoij 
suppose  they  would  turn  up  as  latitudinarian 
divines  f  Deal  as  you  Vv^ill  with  the  lot  o: 
Priestly  and  Belsham,  and  could  you  eyei 
enroll  them  among  the   Christian  mystics'. 
Close  in  the  fires  of  Augustine's  nature  with 
what  damps  you  may,  and  could  you  evei 
find  him  peace  in  a  Gospel  of  good  works  I 
No;  we  touch  here  on  differences  deeper  thar 
accident,  and  irremovable  by  culture, — differ- 
ences that  vindicate  their  reality  by  crossing 
the  lines  of  dissimilar  religions,  and  reappear 
ing  in  all  times.     They  necessarily  give  us 
differing  wants  and  experiences  ;  they  set  into 
differing  shapes  of  faith  ;  and  on  souls  equally 
faithful  they  fix  very  differing  expressions, 
They  are  so  many  vernacular  idioms  of  the  inner, 
mind:  all  have  divine  right  to  be;  no  one  oi 
them  is  entitled  to  call  itself  the  sacred  lan- 
guage alone  intelligible  between  man  and 
God  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  any  to  supersede 
the  rest  and  reign  alone  is  not  less  vain  thac 
the  complaints  of  ignorance  against  foreigr; 
dialects,  and  the  ambition  to  exchange  the! 
many  running  waters  of  local  literature  intc  ; 
the  huge  tank  of  a  universal  language.  Theji 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  each  other,  oj  : 
even  with  the  key  of  outward  comparison]  ; 
always  bear  translation  into  idioms  othei. 
than  their  own.    But  let  them  speak  in  their  : 
own  way,  and  pray  their  own  prayer.  Not 
only  are  they  all  clear  to  Him  that  readeth 
the  heart;  there  will  thus  be  more  heart  fov^ 
Eim  to  read:  for  faith  and  love,  large  as  they 
may  be,  are  ever  deepest  in  their  specia. 
tones;   and  the  prayer,  the  hymn,  which  i'.  ; 
touched  with  the  spirit's  local  coloring,  comef  ii 
to  us  like  the  aroma  of  native  fields,  and  as-  : 
suages  our  thirst  like  the  sweet  waters  of  som(|  ; 
well  given  to  our  fathers,  and  made  sacreci  x 
by  a  Saviour's  noonday  rest.  ! 

On  this  principle — that  different  types  o.j  K 
natural  genius  in  men  cannot  but  throw  then  I 
Christianity  into  different  forms — we  maj; 
not  only  justify  the  divisions  of  Christendom  ;  r 
but  even  cease  to  wish  that  they  should  dis  i; 
appear.    Unity  no  doubt  there  must  be:  Godj  :^ 
is  one ;  truth  is  one;  the  Gospel  is  one;  anc  t 
a  mind  that  could  take  in  the  whole,  and?  > 
spread  its  insight  and  affections  in  all  dimen 
sions  at  once,  would  reach  the  Divine  equilih 
rium  in  which  nothing  partial  preponder 
ates.    But  from  our  watch-tower  we  can  loolj  t 
through  only  one  window  at  once;  the  blind  ij: 
walls  of  our  mental  chamber  shut  out  all  th(  * 
rest ;  and  as  we  kneel,  like  Daniel,  at  th( 
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Dpen  light,  the  breeze  upon  our  face  seems 
sacred,  because  it  comes  from  our  Jerusalem. 
The  question  is  not  whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  truth,  rounded  off,  self-balanced  and 
complete;  in  the  mind  of  God— the  final 
seat  of  reality — of  course  there  is.  Nor  is 
it  a  question  whether  each  individual  man 
can  attain  a  faith  consistent  in  its  parts, 
agreeable  to  fact,  and  adequate  to  his  nature. 
Ihis  also  is  possible.  But  when  he  has 
attained  it,  on  what  terms  is  it  to  coexist  with 
)ther  faiths  presenting  parallel  pretensions? 
[s  he  in  his  heart  to  identify  his  own  with  the 
absolute  truth,  sufficient  for  all  as  for  himself? 
[s  he  to  expect  them  to  come  round  to  it,  and 
altogether  throw  away  their  own  ?  Or  is  he 
to  confess  to  himself  his  own  limitations,  to 
mspect  that  he  may  have  his  blind  sides,  and 
reverently  to  seek  something  he  has  missed 
in  that  which  others  persist  in  seeing?  In 
ffhich  direction  is  he  to  seek  unity  ?  By  an- 
tipathy to  all  beliefs  save  one  ?  or  by  inviting 
ill  of  them  to  live  their  life  and  show  their 
3lace  in  human  nature?- It  is  the  genius  of 
Romanism  to  seek  unity  by  suppression;  of 
Protestantism  by  free  development;  of  the 
former  to  protect  the  consistency  it  has ;  of 
the  latter  to  press  forward  to  one  that  it 
las  not.  Are  we  taunted  with  our  Protest- 
mt  variations"?  Why,  the  more  they  are 
;he  richer  is  our  field  of  experience,  the  finer 
)ur  points  of  comparison  ;  provided,  however, 
ihat  we  hold  fast  to  the  noble  trust  in  a 
jrospel  of  identity  at  bottom,  and  seek  it 
rather  in  the  religious  heart  of  all  the 
jhurches,  than  in  the  theologic  wisdom  of  our 
)wn.  No  man  can  proclaim  the  principle  of 
'  One  Gospel  in  many  dialects,"  unless  he  is 
3repared  to  admit  that  his  own  faith  is  one  of 
he  dialects,  and  nothing  more;  to  presume  a 
neaning  in  the  others,  however  hid  from  him  ; 
md  while  they  remain  to  him  a  mere  inartic- 
ulate jargon,  to  ascribe  it  sooner  to  his  own 
ncapacity  than  to  their  insignificance.  When 
jrod's  truth,  refracted  on  its  entrance  into  our 
lature,  shall  emerge  into  the  white  light 
igain,  not  one  of  these  tinted  beams  can  be 
pared. — James  Martineau. 


Who  has  ever  told  the  evils,  and  the  curses 
md  the  crimes  of  war  ?  Who  can  describe 
he  horrors  of  the  carnage  of  battle  ?  Who 
ian  portray  the  fiendish  passions  which  reign 
here  ?  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  the  treas- 
ires  wasted  and  the  blood  that  has  flowed, 
^nd  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed  over  the 
lain  ?  Who  can  register  the  crimes  which 
par  has  originated  and  sustained?  If  there 
s  anything  in  which  earth,  more  than  in  any 
ther,  resembles  hell,  it  is  in  its  wars.  And 
pho  with  the  heart  of  a  man — of  a  lover  of 


human  happiness — of  a  hater  of  carnage  and 
crime — can  look  but  with  pity,  who  can  re- 
press his  contempt  in  looking  on  all  the  trap- 
pings of  war — the  tinsel — the  nodding  plumes 
■ — even  the  animated  music — designed  to  cover 
over  the  reality  of  the  contemplated  murder 
of  fathers,  and  husbands,  and  sons  ? — Albert 
Barnes. 


^SCRAPS-^ 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 


Very  often,  my  dear  ,  has  my  mind  re- 
verted to  the  interview  alluded  to  by  thee, 
when  our  hearts  reached  forth  to  each  other, 
and  mine  to  thy  estimable  cousin,  whom  I 
felt  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of  me  in  rich 
possessions  of  mind  and  spirit. 

I  could  hardly  understand  how  anything 
in  me  of  a  kindred  nature  could  be  recog- 
nized, but  have  since  learned  that  the  seed  of 
the  spiritual  life,  in  its  struggles  for  develop- 
ment, is  taken  cognizance  of  by  that  of  the 
same  Divine  origin  of  different  degrees  of 
growth  in  others,  as  the  Father  recognizes 
and  owns  that  which  is  of  Himself. 

Surely  there  is  a  love  of  goodness,  as  there 
is  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  implanted  in  the 
human  mind,  else  why,  even  with  those  who 
widely  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  is 
there  so  much  respect  paid  to  it  as  is  fre- 
quently sden?  Hence,  how  lamentable  that 
there  is  not  apparent  a  keener  sense  of  loss 
sustained  by  not  nurturing  every  germ  of  it 
in  one's  self  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which 
i*  destructive  to  it,  and  leads  from  its  inherent 
peacefulness  into  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness. But,  with  all  the  waywardness  and 
criminality  that  abounds,  were  we  acquainted 
with  the  constitutional  tendencies,  the  temp- 
tations, the  conflicts,  the  trials  and  physical 
conditions,  tending  to  mental  and  moral  de- 
crepitude, it  appears  to  me  we  would  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  enlarge  our  mantle  of 
charity,  and  to  let  commiseration  and  sym- 
pathy take  the  place  of  censure  

When  there  is  implicit  faith  and  confidence 
in  Divine  Power,  and  an  humble  dependence 
upon  \ij  can  we  believe  that  it  will  fail  in  any 
emergency  ? 


To  hear  again  from  thee,  was  very  pleasant. 
Such  evidences  of  kind  remembrance  are  as 
brooks  by  the  way,  for  there  are  seasons  of 
thirst  known  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage, 
^hen  a  cup  of  water  from  a  fellow-pilgrim  is 
truly  refreshing.  I  often  feel  the  want  of 
partaking,  in  company  with  others,  of  the 
good  things  which  the  Master  has  blessed; 
but  I  cannot  see  ahead,  and  know  not  where 
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my  lot  is  to  be  cast  during  the  little  time  that 
may  yet  be  allotted  me  in  this  life. 

The  Intelligencer  comes  to  us  as  a  welcome 
visitor.  We  sometimes  receive  encourage- 
ment, through  its  contents,  to  persevere  and 
press  on  in  the  path  of  obedience,  trusting  in 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  careth  for  the  least 
of  His  children  and  forgetteth  not  that  we  are 
but  as  dust.  Truly  His  compassions  fail  not, 
and  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning ;  yea, 
they  are  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  others  have  trodden 
the  same  path  we  are  now  treading,  and  to 
find  they  have  been  sustained  under  dispen- 
sations even  more  afflictive  than  those  through 
which  we  are  now  wading,  with  the  head 
sometimes  hardly  above  the  billows,  and  we 
are  thereby  stiraulated  afresh  to  trust  in  that 
Arm  that  never  faiieth. 


FRIEKDB^  mTELLIGEMCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  30,  1875, 


Religious  Controveesy.— A  short  ar- 
ticle, querying  whether  any  controversy  re- 
specting religious  belief  is  not  a  great  evil," 
has  been  sent  us  for  publication.  If  we 
understand  the  writer,  the  intention  is  to  dis- 
courage all  investigation,  which  view  we  can- 
not endorse. 

While  w^e  acknowledge  that  "  The  truths 
which  the  v\dse  and  just  Creator  of  man  in- 
tended to  be  his  guides  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, are  not  wrapped  up  in  mystery  but  are 
as  accessible  to  all  the  human  race  as  the  air 
they  breathe,  the  sun  w^hich  shines  on  all 
alike,  and  the  food  and  water  which  refresh 
them ;  and  that  the  conscience,  under  the 
controlling  influence  of  Divine  intelligence, 
with  '  charity  one  towards  another,  endeavor- 
ing to  discharge  the  duties  which  Providence 
has  assigned  us  according  to  the  clear  and 
undisputed  light  He  has  given,  is  a  sure  safe- 
guard at  all  times,' "  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  this  liberty  to  decide  for  our- 
selves in  all  matters  of  conscience,  has  been 
won  through  persecution,  growing  out  of  the 
expressed  differences  of  opinions  respecting 

our  relation  to  the  Divine  Being. 

 ^a^, — .  

EikMiNE.— This  terrible  scourge  takes  rank 
with  v/ar  and  pestilence,  but  is  less  subject  to 
human  control  than  either,  being  a  result  of 
causes  that  it  is  rarely  within  the  scope  of 


either  governments  or  individuals  to  ave 
It  has  been  a  remorseless  destroyer  in  eve: 
age  of  the  world,  and  without  doubt  has  do] 
much  towards  spreading  the  human  fami 
over  the  vast  areas  of  the  globe. 

With  the  greater  facilities  for  intercor 
munication  that  have  been  increasing  f 
several  centuries,  these  migrations  do  not, 
any  extent,  at  present  influence  populatio 
The  want  in  one  section  has  been  compensatt 
by  the  surplus  in  another,  the  laws  of  d 
mand  and  supply  recognizing  no  distinctic 
of  color  or  nationality. 

The  white  wings  wafting  commerce  ov 
all  waters  are  gathering  into  one  brotherhoc 
the  whole  family  of  man ;  and,  mercenary  : 
may  have  been  the  motives  that  first  raise 
the  "anchor  and  spread  the  sail,"  in  tl 
rulings  and  overrulings  of  a  Power  moi 
potent  than  wind  or  tide  and  infinitely  abo^ 
the  selfish  aims  of  human  wisdom,  they  ha\| 
resulted  in  blessings  to  all  peoples.  Whe 
divine  charity  becomes  the  ruling  spirit  < 
Christian  nations,  we  may  hope  to  see  an  en 
of  the  present  heartless  system  of  inflation  i 
prices  that  blots  the  pages  of  commercij 
journals,  and  closes  the  heart  of  trade  to  tl: 
tender  emotions  of  sympathy  for  the  di 
tressed. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  ent< 
into  detail  respecting  the  famines  of  past  age 
In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen  ship  aft 
ship  leave  our  wharves,  freighted  with  tl 
gifts  of  a  generous  people  to  the  starvir 
multitudes  of  Ireland  ;  later,  we  read  of  En; 
land's  prompt  response  to  the  cry  of  hung( 
coming  up  from  the  heart  of  India,  and  of  phi 
anthropic  men  and  women  everywhere,  wh 
hearing  the  call  from  famishing  Persia,  ai 
sending  food  and  money  to  mitigate  the  di 
tresses  of  that  impoverished  land. 

While  all  this  is  calling  forth  the  best  an 
noblest  feelings  of  humanity,  we  must  not  fo 
get  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  thousands  of  star 
ing  families  in  our  newly-settled  Wester 
States,  who,  stripped  of  nearly  everytbin 
that  supports  life,  are  without  food,  and  i 
most  cases  without  ready  means  to  procure i 

To  the  blasting  effects  of  early  summe 
drought,  which  cut  off  nearly  the  entire  wheJ 
crop,  were  added  the  ravages  of  the  migr; 
tory  grasshopper,  which,  in  clouds  that  shi 
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[t  the  light  of  the  sun,  settled  upon  every 
een  thing  left  and  consumed  all,  even  to 
e  succulent  roots  in  the  earth.  The  man 
10,  in  the  "  sweat  of  his  face  "  fulfilling  the 
Lvine  order,  looked  forward  to  the  gather- 
g  time,  when'^he  might  eat  of  his  own  bread, 
w  it  devoured  before  his  eyes  with  no  power 
interefere,  and  himself  and  his  family  re- 
[ced  to  abject  want.  This  scourge  has  de- 
stated  whole  counties  in  the  above-men- 
med  States  ;  multitudes  of  the  sufferers  have 
mfortable  homes,  but  having  invested  all 
eir  capital  in  these  and  farm  implements, 
)king  to  the  coming  harvest  to  meet  all 
Dtingent  expenses,  are  not  only  without 
)d,  but  have  not  the  means  wherewith  to 
rchase.  We  know  that  much  has  already 
en  done  by  State  authorities  and  individ- 
Is  for  their  temporary  relief,  but  we  fear 
it  due  consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
3  length  of  time  that  must  of  necessity 
pse  before  these  stripped  and  suffering  peo- 
i  can  help  themselves  and  thus  become  self- 
itaining. 

3ome  of  the  families  so  reduced  are  of  our 
n  household  of  faith,  to  whom  the  Intelli- 
icer  is  a  weekly  visitant,  we  want  to  be  able 
assure  these  that  ow.ears  are  open  to  their 
^  and  our  hearts  and  hands  respond  to 
i'lY  necessity.  We  extend  the  word  of  en- 
iragement  to  a  patient,  steadfast  confidence 
d  trust.  No  trial  to  our  human  lives  is 
thout  its  lesson  ;  some  of  these  are  hard  to 
rn,  but  they  bring  a  full  reward. 
There  is  bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  in  this 
)ad  fertile  land  of  ours,  and  a  generous, 
irty  pouring,  out  of  the  abundance  that  has 
3d  our  garners  in  more  favored  sections, 
I  be  thrice  blessed—blest  to  him  who  re- 
7es  and  doubly  blest  to  him  who  gives — 
I  the  crown  of  all  is  the  bringing  us  into 
f rer  union  and  communion  with  the  Divine 
^fection,  and,  in  ways  that  are  not  hidden 
p  the  earnest  seeker,  pointing  out  the  com- 
fsations  that  wisely  adjust  human  relations 
j:  enable  us  to  more  fully  realize  our  de- 
Idence  upon  each  other. 


DIED. 

IIGGS. — At  bis  late  residence,  near  Frankford, 
1  mo.  2d,  1874,  Yardley  Briggs,  aged  67  years; 
'.mber  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 


COLES. — At  his  residence,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Is- 
Ind,  on  the  13th  last.,  Isaac  C.  Coles,  son  of  Henry 
and  Martha  Coles,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  Matinacock  Preparative  and  Wesibury 
Monthly  Meeting.  Upright  in  all  his  dealings, 
liberal  and  kind  hearted,  he  commanded  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resided. 

ROBERTS. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Richardson  L.  Wright,  in  Frankford,  Ninth  mo. 
21st,  1874,  Tacy  Roberts,  aged  76  years  ;  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

REGESTER,— Ninth  mo.  24lh,  1874,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Regester,  in  the  97th  3  e^r 
of  her  age. 

THOMAS. — At  his  residence,  in  Fulton  township, 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  First  m.onth, 
1875,  Joseph  Thomas,  aged  72  years;  a  valued 
friend,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  an  elder  of  Little 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting. 

HAINES.— At  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  13th  of  First  mo., 
1875,  of  diphtheria,  while  on  a  visit  at  his  grand- 
father's, Emmor  Comly,  Robbie  L.,  only  remaining 
son  of  Clayton  B.  and  Caroline  C.  Haines,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  aged  four  years  and  nearly  four  months. 

TAYLOR.— On  the  morning  of  First  mo.  2d,  1875, 
Joseph  Taylor;  an  exemplary  member  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  aged  nearly  seventy-six 
years. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
.FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  THE  TURK. 
No.  33. 

(Continued  from  page  748.) 

It  matters  not  how  we  went  to  the  oflBce  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers,  nor  how  we 
took  a  little  boat  and  went  out  with  our 
Scottish  friends  to  the  steamer  Aurora  that 
lay  in  the  harbor,  nor  how  much  we  admired 
the  stately  vessel  in  which  we  had  a  wavering 
inclination  to  take  passage  for  Alexandria 
on  the  fifth.  But  from  the  Aurora  our  boat- 
men rowed  us  to  the  landing  nearest  the  an- 
cient Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia,  once  a  Chris- 
tian temple  dedicated  to  the  Ete'-nal  Wisdom. 
Our  guide  brings  us  to  the  cellar-like  portal 
and  we  are  led  into  a  dark,  stone-paved  pas- 
sage, which  wound  round  and  round  in  a  sort 
of  inclined  plain,  toward  some  far  distant 
summit.  The  guide  murmurs  some  words  of 
encouragement  and  on  we  go  and  go — in 
faith — till  at  length  we  emerge  into  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  venerable  tempie.  We  mount 
a  platform  covered  with  thick  matting,  whence 
we  look  down  on  the  vast  interior  of  the 
mosque.  It  was  noonday  and  the  whole  floor 
was  filled  with  a  kneeling  multitude,  who  were 
chaunting  prayers  in  perfect  unison,  ever  and 
anon  bowing  their  heads  till  they  touched  the 
matting,  and  then,  at  a  signal,  rising  again 
into  a  sitting  or  standing  position.  Their 
faces  are  all  turned  toward  the  southeast,  in 
which  direction  lies  the  holy  house  of  the 
Cooba  at  Mecca,  instead  of  towards  the  central 
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point,  where  once  stood  the  high  altar  of  the 
Greek    They  were  engaged  in 

'    "The  worship  of  the  Lord,  whose  will 
Created  and  sustains  us  still, 
And  honor  to  the  Prophet's  name, 
By  whom  the  saving  message  came. 
Believers  meet  together  here. 
And  hold  this  precinct  very  dear. 
The  floor  is  spread  with  matting  neat, 
Unstained  by  touch  of  shodden  feel, 
A  decent  and  delightful  seat! 
Where,  after  due  devotions  paid, 
And  legal  ordinance  obeyed, 
Men  may  in  happy  parlance  join. 
And  gay  with  serious  thought  combine." 

We  saw  these  simple  verses  of  the  English 
Lord  Houghton  fully  illustrated,  when  in  a  few 
moments  the  devotions  of  the  hour  were  ended, 
and  general  converse  and  greetings  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Then,  we  are  told,  we 
may  descend,  and  in  slippered  feet  enter  on 
the  floor  of  the  Mosque  and  walk  about 
among  the  faithful,  taking  note  of  the  vast 
and  majestic  temple  erected  for  the  worship 
of  the  Eternal  Wisdom.  Neither  pictures  nor 
images  are  needful,  it  seems  to  assist  the  Mos- 
lem at  his  devotions,  neither  do  any  lines  of 
seats  mar  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  mosque. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  Constantine, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  opened,  A.  D.  325,  first  rose  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  here,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  the  great  Chrysostom,  the 
golden  mouthed,  delivered  his  faithful  exhor- 
tations, and  eloquently  denounced  the  sinful 
lives  of  those  who  sat  enthroned  as  rulers  of 
the  world.  Twice  it  was  burned  during 
popular  tumults,  and  twice  rebuilt,  the  last 
time  by  Justinian,  when  it  was  made  yet  more 
durable  and  splendid  than  before.  Every 
species  of  marble,  granite  and  porphyry  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  many  pillars. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  these  were  the 
eight  porphyry  columns  which  Aureiius  had 
taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec, 
and  the  eight  green  coulmns  from  the  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  and  those  which  were 
brought  from  Athens,  from  Troas  and  from 
the  isles  of  Greece.  Thus  the  Christian  house 
for  divine  worship  was  builded  out  of  the 
splendid  ruins  of  the  ancient  heathen  temples, 
and  with  such  exceeding  solidity,  that  it  is  said 
Justinian  believed  it  would  endure  forever. 
And  here,  after  the  lapse  of  long  ages,  it  yet 
stands  in  all  its  durability. 

The  verse,  "  God  is  the  Light  of  the  Hea- 
vens and  the  Earth,"  on  the  top  of  the 
cupola,  is  illuminated  during  the  nights  of  the 
Ramazan  by  a  sea  of  rays  from  some  thou- 
sands of  lamps,  which,  suspended  in  a  triple 
circle  above  each  other,  trace  out  the  vault 
of  the  dome. 

We  next  visit  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ach- 


met,  distinguished  as  being  the  only  one 
the  whole  Ottomon  Empire  which  has 
minarets.    The  most  astonishing  feature  : 
the  interior  is  the  enormous  dimensions  of  . 
four  great  pillars  which  support  the  doi  r 
They  "are  each  thirty-six  yards  in^  circum]  i 
ence,  and  rise  outside  at  its  four  sides  like 
many  small  towers.    It  is  the  principal  m  : 
que  of  ihe  city— the  one  used  for  all  St  • 
solemnities  -corresponding  with  the  cathed  • 
in  Roman  Catholic  cities.    As  we  enter,  ; 
noonday  prayers  of  the  men  are  ended,  2 
several  groups  of  women  are  sitting  on  : 
floor  around  the  low  reading  desks^  wh 
teachers  are  expounding  to  them  their  d  ; 
from  their  sacred  books.    The  soft,  cl< 
matting  looked  attractive,  and  we  sit  dc|  ; 
among  them  in  the  outer  row  and  listen  \^ 
them  to  this  preaching  in  a  tongue  all  i 
known  to  us.    We   are  interested  in  1 
curious  group,  and  they  evidently  findi;r: 
curious  studies  also,  and  give  us  a  parti  it; 
the  attention  which  before  our  coming  ^1  is 
riveted  on  the  priest.    Soon  there  is  a  ruil  I 
of  silken  garments  behind  us,  and  a  geij  h 
hand  on  my  shoulder  prompts  me  to  rise  :^ 
inquiry.    It  is  only  two  richly-dressed  Tu 
ish  ladies,  who  are  trying  to  welcome  us  : 
their  religious  home,  and  sign  us  to  be  sea  i 
again.    They  wished  to  show  hospitality  i 
the  Christian  strangers  within  their  gate  p 
and  I  much  regretted  that  we  could  [ 
understand  a  word  of  the  dialect  in  wh  tt 
they  spoke  to  us  so  kindly.  St; 

We  found  walking  about  Stamboul  v 
fatiguing,  and  the  next  day  took  an  0  JI 
carriage  again  for  a  visit  to  some  of  the  ot  it 
wonders  of  the  city.    Our  guide,  in  his  Z'  ■ 
takes  us  first  to  a  surprisingly  ugly  colled^ 
of  Turkish  figures  in  their  characteristic  : 
tume,  called  the  Museum  of  the  Janizar 
We  walked  patiently  round  the  long  1  ei; 
leries  of  hideous  efiigies  and  then  warned 
little  Greek  that  we  must  have  something  its 
higher  character  than  this  to  suit  our  ci  >' 
ized  tastes.   Then  we  are  shown  the  Natio  >: 
Museum  of  Turkey,  which  contains  a  var: 
of  arms  and  armor  of  all  nations  and  ageJ  : 
well  as  other  curiosities  of  rather  inferior  £ 
terest,  arranged  without  order.  Nothing  h  ; 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  a  traveler,  ^  5^ 
has  only  a  few  days  in  Constantinople.  Tl 
are  poor  broken-nosed  marbles,  pillaged  fi  • 
the  stores  of  Greece;  a  few  ugly  relics  fi  ; 
the  ruics  of  Egypt,  and  a  fine  Assyrian 
relief  which  lies  on  the  floor  amid  the  1  [ 
bish,  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  probs 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ^ 
And  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  ^ 
famed  old  Palace  of  the  Sultans  on  the 
seaward  point  of  the  promontory  of  Starab 
called  the  Seraglio.    The  enclosures  of  . 
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al  residence  of  other  days  are  three  miles 

circuit  and  occupy  the  space  of  the 
lent  Byzantium,  and  for  beauty  of  situa- 
i  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  could  be 
passed.  We  enter  the  old  arched  gateway, 
ch  is  called  the  Gate  of  Salvation,  and 
e  quite  a  long  walk  through  courtyards 

passages,  when  we  come  to  the  buildings 
^re  the  great  princes  of  the  Moslem  dwelt 
oyal  state,  and  w^here  their  large  house- 
is  found  a  home.  Handsome,  comfortable 
des  are  these,  but  not  more  magnificent 
1  those  of  private  individuals  in  many 
Is.  There  are  fountains,  groves  of  cy- 
is,  columns  and  charming  terraces,  all 
t  and  in  perfect  repair,  as  though  the 
:an  yet  dwelt  here,  but  it  is  all  silent  and 
jrted.  From  the  terrace  we  see  Dolma 
de  Palace,  across  the  harbor,  the  present 
dence  of  the  lord  of  the  Turk,  and  it 
btless  surpasses  the  Seraglio  in  magnif- 
ice,  though  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is 
e  beautiful  for  situation, 
'he  Treasury,  which  is  within  the  Seraglio 
[osure,  contains  a  display  of  precious 
es  and  pearls  which  remind  one  of  the 
velous  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

royal  collection  that  we  have  seen 
at  all  compare  in  richness  with  this  bar- 
ian  display,  and  as  we  walk  round  among 
precious  things,  a  sharp  eye  is  kept  upon 
lest  perchance  we  should  be  rapacious 
ires  in  the  garb  of  sheep, 
►ut  we  bid  adieu  to  the  Seraglio,  and  re- 
•  next  to  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Sulieman 
Magnificent,  considered  the  most  glorious 
terpiece  of  Ottoman  architecture.  We 

our  slippers  and  are  admitted  behind  the 
ain  which  shades  the  portal. 
;  is  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  St. 
hia,  but  was  intended  to  surpass  it  in 
ity.  There  are  stately  pillars  of  mighty 
Portions  surmounted  with  delicately  cut 
tals  of  white  marble.  There  are  cut- 
s  windows  ornamented  with  flowers  or 

the  name  of  God,  and  on  the  dome  is  in- 
!)ed  the  same  verse  as  that  on  the  cupola 
t.  ISophia  :  "  God  is  the  Light  of  heaven 
i  earth." 

3  we  walked  about  the  stately  temple, 
Dg  note  of  its  glories,  a  group  of  laughing 
^  girls  environed  us,  and  looking  up  in 
riend's  face  said  something  in  Turkish, 
h  we  asked  the  guide  to  .  interpret, 
ey  say  they  like  your  eyes,"  he  tells  us, 

.1  say  inquiringly,  for  want  of  other 
nsh  words,  "Osmauli  (Mohamedans  ?) 
in  there  was  a  shouting  reply  from  the 
;  circlet,  which  we  could  not  understand 
he  guide  interprets,  "  You  are  Giaours  !  " 
dels).    "Alia  il  alia!"  we  reply,  but 

nod  their  heads  doubtingly  and  follow 


the  infidels  merrily  as  they  make  a  tour  of 
the  mosque,  and  then  escort  us  to  the  door 
with  alaughiog  salutation.  I  thought  of  the 
English  traveler's  simple  verse  : 

"  Children  are  running  in  and  out, 
With  silver-sounding  laugh  and  shout ; 
No  more  disturbed  in  their  sweet  plaj^, 
No  more  disturbing  those  who  pray, 
Than  the  poor  birds  that  tattering  fly 
Among  the  rafters  there  on  high," 

And  now  we  wend  our  way  to  the  Bazaars^ 
which,  we  are  told,  for  their  variety,  richness 
and  extent,  surpass  ail  others  in  the  East. 
These  Bazaars  are  simply  intricate  covered 
streets,  which  are  quite  occupied  with  booths,, 
where  all  manner  of  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale,  and  where  all  manner  of  people  throng 
to  make  their  purchases.  Much  that  is  offered 
is  of  trifling  value,  mere  rubbish  in  fact,  but 
there  are  goods  of  astonishing  richness,  too,, 
in  these  little  shops.  Jewellers  and  workers 
in  precious  stones  occupy  one  quarter,  and 
goldsmiths  another,  while  leather  workers 
are  found  in  a  third.  Then  there  are  scribes  , 
or  letter-writers  at  their  work,  and  coffee- 
houses on  a  small  scale,  where  is  compounded 
the  delicious  beverage  which  the  Turk  loves 
more  than  the  wine- cup.  It  is  wonderfully 
good,  this  little  cup  of  mocha,  with  all  the 
coffee  in  it.  It  is  not  simply  an  infusion,  as 
we  use  it,  but  it  is  thick,  black,  and  rich — 
having  all  the  goodness  of  the  berry  concen- 
trated in  a  small  space.  But  our  guide,  the 
little  Greek  Cimou,  has  paused  with  us  before 
a  shop  which  seems  stocked  with  rich  em- 
broidery. The  proprietor  speaks  English  and 
French  glibly,  and  welcomes  us  into  his  little 
wareroom,  which  has  a  sofa  and  a  long  table 
in  front  of  it.  We  seat  ourselves  withou]. 
wanting  anything  in  particular,  and  the  mer- 
chant displays  his  wares.  Beautiful  things 
they  are,  too.  Hoods,  cloaks,  jackets  of  rich 
material  delicately  embroidered  with  golden 
and  silken  threads — finery  that  would  astonish 
occidentals.  My  friends  make  liberal  pur- 
chases, and  the  merchant  is  delighted.  CofiTee 
is  brought,  and  the  dealer  turns  his  attention 
to  me.  "  Why  does  not  madame  buy  some- 
thing? Does  she  not  like  this — and  this — and 
this?"  "Oh  yes,  I  think  them  very  beautiful 
but  I  do  not  require  them."  "Are  they  toa 
dear  for  madame?"  "No,  the  price  seems  low 
for  the  quality."  "  But  madame  mud  spend 
two  or  three  napoleons  in  the  Bazaar  just  to 
get  some  mementos.  Now  this  capote  is  very 
fine.  Would  not  madame  like  to  take  it  for 
a  present  ?  See,  here  is  the  Sultan's  mono,2:ramy 
and  here  are  good  words  from  the  Koran 
embroided  in  gold — what  will  madame  give?" 
But  madame  thinks  the  money  of  more 
value  than  the  rich  capote,  and  so  resists  the 
blandishments  of  the  wily  Greek,  and  keeps 
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the  napoleons ;  while  her  friends  buy  the  gay 
goods,  mindful  of  dear  ones  at  home  who  love 
such  pretty  things. 

And  now  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  city 
of  the  Moslem  is  in  a  good  degree  satisfied,  and 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  take  passage  with 
our  Scottish  friends  to  Alexandria,  with  a 
view  of  accompanying  them  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  give  up  making  a  visit  to  Robert  col- 
lege, a  noble  institution,  six  miles  out  of  the 
city,  on  a  grand  site  overlooking  the  Bos- 
phorous.  It  was  founded  by  Christopher 
Robert,  of  New  York,  for  the  education  of 
boys  of  all  religious  sects,  and  is  said  to  be 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  Christian 
civilization.  We  regret,  too,  not  to  see  the 
paroxysms  of  the  dancing  Dervishes,  and 
are  sorry  to  omit  the  few  pretty  rides  in  the 
environs  of  Constantinople.  But  the  world 
is  very  vast,  and  as  we  pass  along  on  our  pil- 
grimage to  its  most  venerable  places,  much 
of  interest  must  be  passed  by  with  a  sigh  of 
regret ;  and  before  many  more  weeks  the  Sy- 
rian rains  will  begin,  and  ail  travel  in  Pales- 
tine must  cease  for  a  season.  So  we  sleep 
once  more  on  the  question,  whether  to  go  as 
we  had  intended,  first  to  Athens,  then  to  Syria, 
and  later  to  Egypt,  or  whether  to  sail  away 
in  the  fine  steamer  Aurora,  on  the  morrow, 
and  join  Cook's  excursion  party  to  Jerusalem 
at  Alexandria. 

A  heavy  rain  ushers  in  the  morrow  (11th 
mo.  5th)  and  we  feel  decided  to  leave  the 
now  most  uncomfortable  city  with  our  friends, 
and  try  whether  traveling  in  friendly  alliance 
with  others  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  our  soli- 
tary journeyings  have  been.  The  rain  yet 
continues  and  a  storm  wind  has  tossed  the 
Bosphorous  into  billows  as  we  step  on  board 
a  little  boat  at  the  landing,  and  are  rowed 
out  to  the  Aurora.  As  we  near  her  side,  she 
seems  to  be  beset  by  a  whole  fleet  of  boats, 
laden  with  passengers  and  with  goods,  and 
the  boatmen  are  storming  furiously  at  each 
other,  each  seeking  to  dash  aside  his  compe- 
titor. Such  a  wild  torrent  of  Arabic,  Greek, 
Italian  and  French  is  calculated  to  confuse 
and  appal  the  stoutest ;  but  our  rowers  dash 
boldly  into  the  throng  of  boats,  push  aside 
angry  rivals  with  their  oars,  skilfully  dart 
aside  to  escape  a  heavy  sail  boat  that  comes 
rushing  along,  and  with  many  fierce  words 
and  angry  gestures,  force  our  unsteady  boat 
to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which  the  friendly 
steamer  reaches  down  to  us.  The  waves  dash, 
the  rain  blinds  us,  the  winds  whistle  through 
the  cordage,  but  we  somehow  contrive  to 
seize  the  rope,  to  reach  the  stair,  and  here 
we  are  on  the  safe  strong  ship  which  is  pledged 
to  bear  us  over  the  classic  seas  to  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  We  stand  awhile  in  the  storoQ 
to  see  the  embarkation  of  a  boat  load  of 


horses,  which  are  destined  to  accompa: 
in  our  voyage  to  Egypt.  A  crane  a 
with  pulleys  is  swung  over  the  boat  c 
rope  with  a  strong  hook  descends.  Ti. 
broad  canvass  band  is  passed  under  the 
of  the  horse  and  the  great  hook  is  made 
to  its  ends,  and  the  animal  is  gently 
steadily  raised  to  the  level  of  the  deck 
crane  swungs  round,  and  the  horse  fin 
floor  beneath  his  astonished  feet.  The;; 
gentle,  sleek,  creatures,  and  the  men 
storm  so  wildly  at  each  other,  seem  pa 
and  considerate  in  their  treatment  of  h( 
And  so  we  bid  adieu  to  the  city  of  Con 
tinople — glorious  in  the  distance — sple 
with  minarets,  domes  and  spires — but  unt 
and  hideous  in  detail.  Will  she  accepi 
blessings  of  modern  civilization,  straig 
and  purify  her  highways,  instruct  her  p( 
in  the  useful  arts,  and  become  as  admi: 
within  as  she  is  magnificent  without  ? 

Eleventh  mo.  5th. 


THE  INDIANS. 

SI^TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  IN 
COMMISSIONER  S. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  ' 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int' 
their  sixth  annual  report.  The  folio 
extracts  from  this  report  give  the  more 
nificant  portion  of  its  contents :  The  ( 
missioners  state  that  the  history  of  the  In 
service  during  the  past  year  has  been  ma 
by  more  than  usual  trials  and  difficulti( 
its  conduct,  and  by  more  than  usual  su 
in  the  progress  which  has  been  made  b; 
various  tribes  of  Indians  tovv'ard  a  hi 
civilization  and  the  ultimate  completio 
the  peaceful  policy  inaugurated. 

A  period  in  the  conduct  and  history  of 
Indian   service   of  the  country  has 
reached,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  b( 
the  Government  may  safely  look  forwai 
the  final  determination  of  its  relations 
the  Indian  tribes  as  a  separate  people, 
perience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  ol 
policy,  steadily  pursued  since  the  comme 
ment  of  the  present  administration,  of 
lecting  the  wild  Indian  tribes  upon  re^e 
tions  limited  in  extent.    The  rapid  settlet 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  as  hun 
grounds   rendered  the  adoption  of  sue 
policy  necessary  both  for  the  protectioi 
white  settlers  against  depredations  anc 
bring  the  Indians  under  the  influence 
control  of  the  Agents  for  the  purpose  of 
ilization.     Isolation  from  the  demorah 
inflaence  of  the  class  of  white  persons  ah 
found  upon  border  settlements  has  been 
sidered  a  condition  requisite  to  the  early 
provement  of  the  savage  tribes  until  a  cei 
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od   of  advancement  shall  have  been 
jhed  ;  the  history  of  the  world,  however, 
lonstrates  the  fact  that  no  community  can 
r  reach  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
lout  recognition  of  the  right  of  individ- 
propei-ty,  and  it  is  believed  that  whenever 
tribe  of  Indians  has  reached  such  a  stage 
advancement  in  intelligence  and  good 
duct  as  will  enable  the  various  members 
ransact  their  own  business  and  partici- 
3  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  with 
eh  they  are  surrounded,  the  policy  of  the 
rernment  should  be  to  encourage  such  per- 
5  to  renounce  their  tribal  relations  and  to 
-blish   individual  homes  for  themselves, 
become  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
jitizenship ;  that  this  process  should  con- 
le  from  year  to  year,  stimulated  by  every 
acement  the  Government  can  properly 
r,  until  the  entire  Indian  race  shall  be- 
.e  merged  in  the  community  at  large,  and 
her  intervention  by  the  Government  for 
*r  special  care  shall  become  unnecessary, 
he  report  hereto  appended  of  a  visit  to 
Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of  New 
k  justifies  the  recommendation  that  meas- 
i  should  at  once  be  taken  for  the  enfran- 
ement  of  the  Indians  located  upon  reser- 
ons  in  that  State.    The  permanent  annu- 
'  provided  by  treaty  stipulation  would 
:d  ample  means  for  the  endowment  of 
I  educational  and  benevolent  institutions 
ipon  consultation  with  these  tribes,  should 
1   desirable.     The   dissolution  of  their 
il  relations  and  the  division  in  severalty 
ands  and  other  property  held  in  common 
Id  become  necessary  in  the  execution  of 
!i  a  plan,  and,  with  the  exercise  of  reason- 
wisdom  in  the  negotiation,  could  be  sat- 
i;torily  accomplished, 
large  proportion  of  the  Indians  west  of 
Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
he  Pacific  coast,  are  now  quietly  engaged 
arious  branches  of  industry  off  the  reser- 
ons,  and,  in  sections  of  country  of  con- 
rable  extent,  are  more  depended  on  as 
rers  by  farmers,  lumbermen,  wool  grow- 
and  others  than  any  other  class  of  per- 

0  apprehension  of  further  hostility  by 
Indians  in  this  section  of  the  country 
ts,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  an  early  pe- 
.  without  injustice  to  the  Indians,  and 

entire  safety  to  the  white  communities 
?hich  they  are  surrounded,  the  Govern- 
t  may  cease  to  make  further  provision 
heir  support.  The  same  facts  are  true  to 
"eater  or  less  extent  in  respect  to  the  In- 
s  under  the  care  of  the  Government  in 
ligan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Nevada. 

provision  in  the  legislation  of  Congress 
3  last  session  requires  that  in  distributing 


supplies  to  the  Indians,  for  whom  the  same 
are  appropriated,  the  Agent  shall  require  all 
able-bodied  male  Indians  to  perform  service 
upon  the  reservation,  giving,  however,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  discretionary 
power  to  except  from  such  requirement  any 
particular  tribe  when,  in  his  judgment,  proper 
and  expedient. 

The  question  of  labor,  involving  that  of 
self-support  by  the  Indians,  was  considered 
by  the  board  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  full  investigation  as  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  practicable  to  comply  with  this- 
requirement  of  law,  and  in  the  same  connect 
tion  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
those  best  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  as  to  what  measures  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  solve  the  difficult  question.  Inqui- 
ries on  this  subject  were,  therefore,  directed 
to  all  the  Agents,  and  to  others  in  the  Indian 
country  whose  experience  would  render  their 
opinions  of  value. 

Responses  from  a  large  number  of  persons 
have  been  received,  containing  much  valuable 
information.  It  appears  that  probably  not  less  , 
than  75,000  Indians,  of  the  wilder  tribes,  are 
supported  by  the  Government  appropriations, 
without  any  substantial  contribution  on  their 
part  toward  their  own  sustenance.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  up  to  this  time,  in  the- 
alternative  of  feeding  or  fighting  these  tribes, 
the  expenditure  has  been  an  economical  one, 
but  its  continuance  for  any  considerable  pe- 
riod in  the  future  will  prove  as  disastrous  to 
the  Indians  as  costly  to  the  Government. 
The  eflect  of  being  well  fed  without  the 
necessity  or  incentive  for  any  physical  exer- 
tion on  their  part,  for  the  past  seven  years,  is- 
apparent  in  the  condition  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Sioux  nation  in  a  marked  increase  of 
dyspepsia  and  other  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  decrease  of  physical  energy. 

The  efforts  of  agents  to  induce  the  Indians 
of  the  wild  tribes  to  engage  in  pursuits  of 
industry  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  successful, 
partially  from  the  hereditary  prejudice  against 
labor  as  unmanly  and  degrading,  and  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  the  soil  in  the  country  they 
occupy  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  profitable 
extent  except  with  irrigation.  The  require- 
ments of  labor  on  the  part  of  these  tribes, 
without  the  provision  of  facilities  other  than 
are  now  furnished,  will  continue,  necessarily, 
barren  of  results.  The  Government  is  there- 
fore remitted  to  the  alternative  of  continuing 
to  feed  and  clothe  these  people  until,  from  dis- 
ease and  enervation,  they  shall  become  ex- 
tinct, or  of  providing  for  them  the  means  of 
remunerative  labor. 

The  latter  may  be  secured  in  their  present 
locations  by  authorizing  irrigating  works  on 
a  large  scale,  which  may  be  constructed  by- 
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Indian  labor  as  a  remuneration  for  subsist- 
ence furnished ;  or  the  Indians  may  be  re- 
quired to  engage  in  the  raising  and  care  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  for  which  their  country  is 
well  adapted,  and  for  which  their  previous 
habits  present  a  less  insurmountable  obstacle  ; 
or,  by  the  two  plans  combined.  In  any  event, 
a  vigorous  enforcement  of  whatever  policy 
may  be  determined  on,  with  an  increased 
present  expenditure  by  the  Government  to 
provide  the  necessary  means,  will  be  requisite 
to  any  successful  experiment. 

The  necessity  for  prompt  and  energetic 
action  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  is 
so  pressing  that  any  reasonable  expendi- 
ture and  any  proper  measures  for  enforcing 
habits  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  wild 
Indians,  promising  success,  are  justifiable. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  will  re- 
lieve the  difficulty  of  greatest  magnitude 
remaining  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem. 

Consultation  with  very  many  who  have 
iiad  large  experience  in  the  management  of 
Indians  leads  to  the  belief  that  any  policy  in 
this  regard  determined  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  eniorced  without  the  necessity 
of  resort  to  military  interference. 

After  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  religious  bodies  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Indians,  the  Commissioners  go 
on  to  speak  of  various  details,  such  as  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  tribes  in  the  far 
Northwest,  the  condition  of  the  Modocs,  and 
so  forth.  They  recommend  a  law  to  author- 
ize the  Indians  to  sell  the  timber  on  their 
reservations.  In  regard  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, the  Commissioners  speak  of  the  recent 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  Five 
Nations,  who,  after  a  full  discussion,  "  ad- 
hered to  the  previous  action  of  their  respect- 
ive national  councils,  declining  to  take  the 
initiative  or  to  participate  in  any  movement 
leading  to  a  change  in  their  national  condi- 
tion or  relations  with  the  United  States." 
The  Commissioners,  nevertheless,  recommend 
that  a  territorial  government,  not  inconsistent 
with  existing  treaties,  be  established  by  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  legislative  body  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  territory. 
They  also  recommend  the  establishment  of 
United  States  courts  within  said  territory, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
delegate  to  be  elected  by  them. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
St.  Louis,  Chairman  ;  H.  H.  Siblev,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  E.  A.  Hoyt,  New  York  ;  N.  J.  Tur- 
ney,  Circleville,  Ohio ;  John  D.  Lang,  Vas- 
salborough,  Maine  ;  B.  K,  Roberts,  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.;  Chas.  G.  Hammond,  Chicago, 


111.;  William  Stickney,  Washington  ;  F. 
Smith,  AVashington,  Secretary. 


Selected. 
TROUBLE. 


Trouble,  dear  friend,  I  know  her  not.    God  sent 
His  angel  Sorrow,  on  my  heart  to  lay 
Her  hand  in  benediction,  and  to  say, 
Restore,  0  child,  that  which  the  Father  lent 
(For  He  doth  now  recall  it)  long  ago. 
His  blessed  angel  Sorrow,  she  has  walked 
For  years  beside  me,  and  we  two  have  talked 
As  chosen  friends  together.    Thus  I  know 
Trouble  and  sorrow  are  not  near  of  kin. 
Trouble  distrusteth  God,  and  even  wears 
Upon  her  brow  the  seal  of  many  cares ; 
But  sorrow  off.  has  deepest  peace  within. 
She  sits  with  Patience  in  perpetual  calm, 
Waiting  till  Heaven  shall  send  her  healing  balm 


THE  ETERNAL  FATHER. 

Father  !  the  sweetest,  dearest  Name 

That  men  or  angels  know! 
Fountain  of  Life,  that  had  no  fount 

From  which  itself  could  flow  ! 

Thou  comest  not,  Thou  goest  not ; 

Thou  wert  not,  wilt  not  be ; 
Eternity  is  but  a  thought 

By  which  we  think  of  Thee. 

Lost  in  Thy  greatness.  Lord  !  I  live, 

As  in  some  gorgeous  maze  ; 
Thy  sea  of  unbegioning  light 

Blinds  me,  and  yet  I  gaze. 

Thy  grandeur  is  all  tenderness, 

All  motherlike  and  meek; 
The  hearts  that  will  not  come  to  it 

Humbling  itself  to  seek. 

Thou  feign'st  to  be  remote,  and  speak'st 

As  if  from  far  above. 
That  fear  may  make  more  bold  with  Thee, 

And  be  beguiled  to  love. 

On  earth  Thou  hidest,not  to  scare 
Thy  children  with  Thy  light; 

Then  showest  us  Thy  face  in  heaven. 
When  we  can  bear  the  sight.  Faber 


You  seem  to  consider  a  lively  religic 
faith  as  connected  with  constitution.  I  1 
lieve  the  vividness  of  ideas  which  have  th 
foundation  in  the  reason  depends  very  mu 
on  the  moral  will.  The  faith  of  the  ima, 
nation  we  cannot  command,  but  that  of  t 
reason  and  conscience  is  in  our  power.  T. 
first  I  value  not  at  all.  The  last  seems  to  i 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  pearl  of  gre 
price.  To  realize  our  connection  with  t 
Supreme  Being  seems  to  me  the  great  seci 
and  spring  of  moral  energy,  moral  victo 
and  unlimited  progress  in  whatever  ennobl 
our  nature.  It  is  for  these  influences  that 
value  religion.  The  joys  which  the  fanai 
boasts  of  finding  in  piety,  which  have  lit! 
or  no  connection  with  moral  improvement, 
hold  cheap  indeed.    But  religion,  such  aa 
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rn  it  in  the  words  and  works  of  God,  is  a 
y  different  influence.  I  know  nothing  to 
e  unfailing  moral  energy  to  the  mind  but 
Lving  faith  in  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection, 
I  who  is  always  with  us  to  aid,  strengthen, 
rard,  reprove,  chasten  and  guide  to  im- 
rtality.  I  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  force 
hope,  resolution,  love  and  effort  which 
h  a  principle  can  communicate ;  nor 
lid  I  for  the  world  lose  the  aid  which  the 
ristian  religion  gives  in  sustaining  and 
mgthening  this  principle. — Dr.  Charming' s 
ers  to  Lucy  Aiken. 


PROGRESS  OF  A  BAD  HABIT. 

[u  a  very  witty  little  volume  published 
ae  years  ago  the  degrees  of  drunkenness 
:e  defined  to  be  five :  First,  fresh  ;  second, 
phatic ;  third,  glorious ;  fourth,  uproari- 
;  lastly,  insensible.  This  classification 
5  evidently  the  work  of  a  writer  who  con- 
ared  intoxication  as  rather  a  subject  for 
jnor  than  for  reproof. 

French  physician,  in  a  recent  number  of 
ledical  journal,  offers  a  more  serious,  and, 
i;rue,  a  more  alarming  theory  of  the  de- 
es of  drunkenness.  The  common  opinion 
aits  that  excessive  drinking  will  produce 
aia-a-potu,  delirium  tremens,  and  stupor, 
only  recognizes  these  effects  in  extreme 
3S.  But  the  Frenchman  holds  that  in  all 
3S  of  intoxication  tke  effect  of  liquor  is  to 
duce  in  some  degree  the  three  stages — 
ilia,  delirium  tremens,  and  stupor.  The 
ery  sparkle  at  the  beginning  is  the  be- 
aiug  of  mania ;  the  nervous  trembling  is 
i  forerunner  of  delirium  tremens;  the  dis- 
tion  to  be  silent  and  moody,  or  to  sleep, 
icipient  stupor.  And  the  doctor  declares 
;  ail  these  conditions  are  the  distinct 
3ts  of  poison.  The  very  word  intoxicate 
iVes  from  the  Latin  toxicum,  which  means 
iion  ;  and  never  did  word  better  represent 
[neaning. 

ince  in  every  fit  of  prolonged  drinking,  or 
ess,  all  the  three  changes,  mania,  trem- 
g  mania,  and  stupor,  are  more  or  less 
ibited,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  poison,  if 
isted  in,  has  a  cumulative  power,  the 
isient  ill  effects  of  the  poison  becomes 
oanent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
t  every  one  who  reads  is  more  or  less 
iliar  with — the  effects  of  excess  upon  the 
lan  organs. 

he  French  surgeons  have  been  trying  ex- 
ments  upon  dogs  with  brandy  and  with 
sinthe,"  a  fashionable  French  and  Eng- 
tipple."  These  experiments  seem  even 
3  cruel  than  "  vivisection,"  since  cutting 
live  dog  puts  an  end  more  or  less  sudden 
lis  sufferings.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ts  are  as  follows  : 


Upon  the  administration  of  brandy  to  a 
dog,  the  animal  at  first  evinces  some  excite- 
ment, which  gradually  increases  and  ends  in 
stupefaction  and  a  comatose  sleep,  accompa- 
nied by  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  body 
insensibility  and  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs. 
This  state  is  transitory ;  but  if  the  experi- 
ment be  indefinitely  repeated,  a  peculiar 
nervous  sensitiveness  may  be  remarked  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  subject  pricks 
up  its  ears,  watches,  then  starts  at  the 
slighest  noise,  shows  fear  and  experiences 
illusions  and  hallucinations  which  assume  the 
form  of  a  regular  delirium  within  the  space 
of  a  month,  with  fits  of  trembling.  If  the 
brandy  be  suppressed,  death  ensues,  accompa- 
nied by  indiflerence  and  stupefaction.  How 
awfully  like  the  human  experience ;  except 
that  the  liquor  is  forced  upon  the  dog,  while 
it  requires  force  to  keep  the  intemperate  man 
from  it.  As  there  are  indications  that,  with 
other  foreign  follies,  the  use  of  absinthe  may 
be  stealing  into  the  United  States,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  unlucky  dogs  with  this  "  cordial" 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  experiments 
go  far  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider absinthe  to  be  inert  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  alcoholic.  Given  in  a  weak  dose  to  a 
dog,  a  shivering  is  observed  to  take  place, 
with  muscular  twitches  and  jerks  in  the 
neck,  and  rapid  but  limited  motions  of  the 
head,  shoulders  and  back.  Administered  in 
heavy  doses,  convulsive  fits  are  the  conse- 
quence, but  differing  materially  from  para- 
plegia, or  delirium  tremens.  Hallucinations, 
moreover,  appear  at  the  very  first  experi- 
ments, instead  of  being  nearly  the  last  stage, 
as  in  the  case  of  mere  brandy.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, "absinthe"  would  be  called  "worm- 
wood bitters."  The  scientific  production  of 
this  intoxicant  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  even  a  lower  depth  than  the 
world  had  already  known  in  the  misery  of 
drunkenness. — Puhlic  Ledger. 


PECTINATELLA  MAGNIFICA. 

Prof.  Leidy  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of 
the  fresh-water  ciliated  polyp,  formerly  de- 
scribed by  him  under  the  name  of  Pectinatella 
magnifica.  It  was  obtained  by  him  this  mor- 
ning from  the  mill-pond  at  Kirkwood,  N.  J., 
on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  R.  R,  The 
specimen,  about  four  inches  square  and  three 
inches  thick,  is  a  fragment  of  a  large  colony, 
which  enveloped  the  submerged  trunk  of  a 
tree.  The  entire  colony  was  estimated  to  be 
about  six  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  including  that  of  the  tree 
trunk,  which  was  about  four  inches.  Several 
branches  of  the  tree  were  also  invested  with 
extensions  of  the  colony  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length.    Pectinatella  is  by  far  the 
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largest  of  all  the  known  fresh-water  ciliated 
polyps,  and,  indeed,  is  not  surpassed  by  an> 
of  the  marine  forms  known  to  us.  It  has  not 
bpen  determined  whether  the  huge  Pectinatella 
colonies  start  each  from  a  single  individual, 
or  are  the  result  of  the  confluence  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  colonies.  On  the  approach  of 
winter  the  colonies  die  and  undergo  decom- 
position, in  which  process  the  remarkable 
winter  eggs  or  statoblasts  are  liberated.  These 
are  provided  with  anchor-like  spines,  by 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  skates 
and  sharks,  they  become  attached  to  various 
fixed  bodies. — Ptog.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila. 


Never  Despair. — True  hope  is  based  on 
energy  of  character.  A  strong  mind  always 
hopes,  and  has  always  cause  to  hope,  because 
it  knows  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and 
how  slight  a  circumstance  may  change  the 
whole  course  of  events.  Such  a  spirit,  too, 
rests  upon  itself ;  it  is  not  confined  to  partial 
views,  or  to  one  particular  object.  And  if  at 
last  ail  should  be  lost,  it  has  saved  itself^ — its 
own  integrity  and  worth.  Hope  awakens 
courage,  while  despondency  is  the  last  of  all 
evils ;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  good — the 
giving  up  of  the  battle  of  life  with  dead 
nothingness.  He  who  can  implant  courage 
in  the  human  soul  is  its  best  physician. —  Von 
Knehel. 

 _^«t__  

When  in  conversation  you  claim  no  kind 
of  pre-eminence,  but  instead  of  pretending  to 
teach,  are  willing  to  learn  ;  instead  of  court- 
log  applause  are  ready  to  confer  it ;  instead 
of  proudly  directing,  are  content  quietly  to 
follow  the  current  of  discourse  ;  everybody 
w^ill  be  delighted  with  your  deportment,  will 
listen  Avith  attention,  and  even  with  deference, 
to  one  who  has  thus  learned  that  the  noblest 
improvement  of  superior  knowledge  is  superior 
humility. 
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The  Central  Employment  Association  furnishes 
sewing  to  deserving  poor  women  and  distributes  the 
clothing  made  by  them  among  those  most  in  need  of  it. 
The  numberof  persons  applying  for  assistance, many 
of  them  in  the  utmost  distress,  has  been  unusually 
large,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  exhau-sted. 
It  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid,  contributions  in 
money,  dry  goods,  groceries  or  shoes,  will  be  thank- 
fully received,  by 

E.  F.  Williams,  President,  617  Franklin  Street, 
M.  S.  CoNARD,  Treasurer,  821  Marshall  Street, 
L,  T.  Hallowbll,  Secretary,  2014  Ogden  Street, 
C.  J.  Letchworth,  534  N.  Fourth  Street, 


The  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library  Room  at  Race  St.,  on  the  1st 
and  3d  Fifth-days  of  each  month,  and  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meeting-house  on  the  2d  and  4tb  Fifth-day 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock  precisely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


fie 


Ths  Compulsory  Education  act  of  New  Yor 
which  compels  the  attendance  at  some  school  of  alp 
children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  ag 
passed  last  May,  went  into  operation  on  the  Ist  ins 

The  report  of  the  Reservoir  Commission  of  Mass;' 
chusetts  shows  that  no  less  than  twenty-seven  ui 
safe  reservoirs  ana  dams  exist  in  the  State,  and  thi 
the  loss  by  the  breaking  away  of  these  structur 
last  year  foots  up  $1,250,000  in  Hampshire  count 
and  $48,000  in  Hampden.  The  Boston  and  Albai 
Railroad  lost  $100,000  and  the  New  Haven  ai 
Northampton,  $5,000. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  submitted  to  the  Germs 
Federal  Council  an  ordioance  prohibiting  the  impo 
tation  into  Germany  of  American  potatoes,  as 
measure  of  precaution  against  the  introduction 
the  Colorado  beetle  and  the  spread  of  the  pota 
disease 

Inspection  of  Food. — In  the  report  of  the  inspe 
tors  of  food  for  the  city  of  London,  recently  prese; 
ted  to  the  corporation,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  ye; 
preceding,  there  had  been  condemned  nearly  80  toi|ie 
of  meat;  more  than  1,000,000  fish  weighing  400  ton 
4,000  pounds  of  eels,  and  about  2,000  bushels 
shrimps,  sprats,  oysters,  periwinkles,  whelks,  musse 
and  cockles.  Fruit  appears  to  be  as  objectionab 
as  fish,  for,  to  say  nothing  about  cocoa-nuts  ar 
other  delicacies  seized  in  the  streets,  they  were  coiIl 
demned  in  bonded  warehouses,  30  hogsheads,  8i 
boxes,  600  barrels,  40  bags  and  69  cart -loads  >| 
figs  ;  and,  in  the  same  warehouses,  boxes  and  barr« 
of  currants  underwent  the  same  fate.  It  is  matter  f« 
satisfactory  reflection,  in  respectto  the  public  healt 
that  legal  inspection  prevented  this  vast  mass  ■ 
disease-breeding  filth  from  being  offered  for  sal 
and  that  the  figs  not  sold  in  the  streets  were  al 
prevented  from  being  converted  by  dishonest  expei 
into  jam  or  some  other  "  delicacy  for  invalids 
— Del.  Co.  Republican. 

Improvements  in  Telegraphy, — The  tendency 
improvements  in  telegraphy,  as  shown  by  the  cu 
rent  business  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  towards  chea 
ness  and  rapidity  of  transmitting  messages.  At 
recent  trial  of  aa  instrument  which  quadruples  t 
capacity  of  each  wire,  302  business  messages,  a"?^ 
raging  ten  words  each,  were  transmitted  in  ninelj, 
minutes  over  a  single  wire,  four  operators  workh 
at  each  end  thereof.  The  old  instruments  sentfrc 
sixty  to  eighty  words  per  minute.  Telegraphy 
largely  used  for  the  protection  of  railroad  trair 
and  has  lately  been  applied  to  a  system  of  "blO' 
signalling,"  whereby  a  train  raises  and  lowers  si 
nals  both  in  front  and  behind  it.  These  signals  a 
placed  one  mile  apart,  as  a  warning  to  the  enginee 
of  other  trains  that  they  must  not  enter  the  secti' 
of  road  on  which  another  is  travelling  until  the  fii 
one  has  passed  into  another  section. — Public  Ledgi 

A  recent  author,  treating  of  physiology  for  pra 
tical  use,  suggests  a  method  for  avoiding  both  impu 
air  and  a  dangerous  draught.  A  piece  of  woo 
three'  inches  high  and  exactly  as  long  as  the  bread 
of  the  window,  is  to  be  prepared.  When  ventilatii 
is  required  raise  the  sash,  put  the  strip  of  wood  < 
the  sill  and  draw  the  sash  down  closely  upon 
If  the  window  is  well  fitted  there  will  be  no  draug 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  sash,  but  between  the  upp 
bar  and  the  lov/er  bar  of  the  other  sash  there  w 
be  an  opening  through  which  a  perpendicular  ci 
rent  of  air  may  enter  or  pass  out  of  the  room,  t 
not  be  felt  as  a  draught  such  as  would  be  created 
simply  raising  or  lowering  the  sash. 


mmm  intelligencer. 

"  TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  j    LET  HER  NOT  QO  J    KEEP  HEBJ    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HE  REFLECTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  PEACE 
AND  WAR. 
(Concluded  from  page  771.> 

Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  8  mo.  1871. 
'sses  S  Grant ^  Prendent  of  the  United  States  : 
Dear  ^'riend, — The  present  is  a  reraark- 
e  period  in  the  world's  history.  Events 
the  highest  sigDificance,  in  some  of  which 
u  hast  been  a  prominent  actor,  succeed 
h  other  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  This 
lid  succession  demands  coincident  and  un- 
[litted  vigilance,  lest  the  opportunity  to 
part  that  wise  direction  to  these  events  of 
ich  they  are  capable,  and  which  the  best 
irests  of  humanity  require,  shall  be  per- 
ted  to  Dass  unimproved.  And  every  in- 
idual.  I  owever  humble  and  limited  his 
ere  of  action,  must  be  faithful  in  the  per- 
nance  of  whatever  part  may  be  required 
lim  in  ihe  great  work  which  is  manifestly 
arogress,  in  order  that  all  may  proceed 
1  that  healthful  and  harmonious  regularity 
eh  is  beneficial  to  our  people  and  our 

he  successful  termination  of  the  conven- 
in  Washington  City,  which  thou  wast 
rumental  in  procuring,  by  which  a  mode 
,djusting  the  pending  questions  of  differ- 
!  between  the  United  iStates  and  Great 
^ain  was  amicably  agreed  upon,  by  the 
eaty  of  Washington,"  to  the  satisfaction 
the  governments  and  peoples   of  both 
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countries,  thus  giving  the  joyous  promise  of 
peace  and  fraternity  where  the  horrors  of  war 
were  so  imminent,  has  imparted  to  the  friends 
of  humanity  additional  ground  to  hope  that 
the  same  wise,  peaceful  and  Christian  mode 
by  which  this  happy  issue  was  consummated, 
may  be  adopted  to  settle  all  difficulties  and 
differences  that  may,  in  future,  arise  between 
nations. 

In  view  of  the  existing  political  condition 
of  Europe,  the  present  time  appears  eminently 
propitious  for  a  favorable  consideration  of 
such  a  measure. 

In  contemplating  this  momentous  subject 
with  deep  and  reverential  feeling,  confidently 
believing  that  the  Unseen  Hand,"  whose 
workings  have  been  so  marvelously  witnessed 
in  the  removal  of  slavery  from  our  beloved 
country,  is  now  outstretched  to  lead  on  to  the 
greater  and  more  wide-spread  blessing  of 
permanent  peace  between  the  nations,  to  the 
saving  of  a  vast  number  of  lives,  and  amount 
of  misery  and  treasure  which  cannot  be  compu- 
ted, the  undersigned  believes  it  to  he  his  duty 
thus  respectfuHy  and  privately  to  suggest  to  thee 
the  propriety  of  ihy  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  S'ates  at 
its  next  session,  either  in  thy  annual  me-sage, 
or  in  a  special  communication  to  that  body, 
in  such  form  as  thou  mayst  think  most  likely 
to  effect  the  desirable  object,  recommending 
that  measures  be  taken  to  make  a  proposition, 
in  suitable  terms,  by  this  government  to  the 
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goverDments  of  other  nations,  to  unite  in 
adopting  some  measure  by  which  all  national 
difficulties  and  differences  may  be  peacefully 
and  amicably  settled,  so  that  "nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

If  thy  mind  has  already  been  turned  to 
this  subject,  with  a  view  to  taking  action 
thereon  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  as 
is  most  probably  the  case,  then  it  is  earnestly 
desired  that  thou  mayst  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  in  the  good  work,  which,  from  the 
^reat  benefit  its  accomplishment  would  be  to 
His  children,  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  bless 
ing  and  favor  of  the  good  and  merciful 
Father. 

With  the  greatest  sincerity,  the  undersigned 
feels  at  liberty  to  add,  that  he  believes  there 
is  Eo  one  with  whom  the  inauguration  of  this 
important  measure  could,  with  as  much 
propriety,  originate  as  thyself :  regarded  by 
the  people  as  amongst  the  greatest  of  generals 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  and  at  the  head 
of  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of-  the 
most  powerful,  prosperous  and  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth,  andyeiy  whose  continued 
effort  has  been,  and  is,  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  and  difficulties  ;  who 
recognizes  the  "golden  rule"  of  measuring 
our  duty  to  others  by  what  we  would  desire 
them  to  do  to  us,  as  being  equally  obligatory 
among  nations,  whether  strong  or  ueak,  as 
among  individuals;  and  svhose pleading  entreaty 
to  all  people  on  all  occasions  is,  Let  us  have 
Peace. 

Very  respectfully,  thy  sincere  friend, 
Benjamin  Hallowell. 

Memorandum  to  accompany  the  preceding 
letter,  and  to  be  read  to  the  President. — A 
great  difficulty  exists,  in  devising  a  working 
plan,  by  which  such  a  measure  as  is  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  letter,  should  it  happily  be 
adopted,  can  be  consistently  carried  out ;  that 
is,  in  devising  a  mode  of  proceeding  by 
which  the  terms  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
a  convention  or  congress  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  nations,  and  adopted  by 
their  governments,  shall  be  enforced  or  main- 
tained, without  any  looking  to  compulsory  or 
warlike  measures,  should  a  party  to  the 
peaceful  arrangement  fail  to  comply  with 
its  provisions  or  requisitions. 

There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  way,  and  a  right  way,  to  attain 
every  right  object ;  and,  with  the  guidance  of 
that  "  Wisdom  which  is  from  above,"  and 
which  will  surely  not  be  withheld  from  the 
sincere  actors  in  such  a  heaven- inspired  move- 
ment, a  means  can  certainly  be  devised  to 
secure  peacefully  all  that  will  promote  the  best 
welfare  of  nations  and  of  mankind. 


One  element  of  action  has  been  suggeste-  fi 
to  my  mind  as  being  calculated  to  cod  k 
tribute  to  this  important  end:  That  is,  v  n 
regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  b etwee  it 
different  countries.  Should  peaceful  relation 
be  secured  between  all  civilized  nations,  a  s 
immense  amount  of  annual  expenditure  fo  3: 
the  army  and  navy  would  become  unnecessarj  1 
and  thus  be  saved,  to  be  employed  in  advanc  )i 
ing  the  national  prosperity,  and  the  interest  cs 
of  peace  and  enlightened  civilization.  si 

Such  nations,  therefore,  as  maj  fail  to  com  lii 
into  the  peaceful  measures  agreed  upon  bl  ib 
several  governments,  and  any  one  of  thes- u 
that  might  subsequently  violate  the  promise 
support  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  woul  f 
be  the  cause  of  making  it  necessary  for  thos  511 
governments  which  are  disposed  to  preserv  pfc 
peaceful  relations  with  all  peoples,  to  maintai  jo 
a  military  and  naval  power,  and  hence  the  k 
would  be  the  cause  of  imposing  these  war  «  \\ 
penditures  upon  these  governments.  bi 
A  discrimination,  therefore,  could  ver  k 
properly  and  justly  be  made  in  establishiDijpr 
commercial  relations  between  the  differeruj 
governments,  by  which  the  means  of  pay  in  1? 
these  war  expenditures  should  be  drawn,  \.ri\ 
whole  or  in  important  part,  from  those  goijie 
ernments  which  render  them  necessary — th 
anti-peaceful  ones,  by  laying  heavy  dutie 
upon  their  exports,  and  high  rates  for  a.  |i; 
postal  and  telegraphic  communications,  whil  \ 
between  the  peaceful  nations  the  fullest  frei  ^ 
dom  of  intercourse  and  of  trade  might  safel  p^,; 
be  permitted  to  exist,  such  as  is  now  bappil 
in  operation  among  the  different  States  ( 
our  Union,  and  the  privilege  always  to  I 
secured  to  any  anti-peaceful  State  to  becoir 
a  member  of  the  peaceful  fraternity  of  goveri 
ments,  and  partake  of  all  its  benefits  an; 
immunities.  ^jji 

It  may  be  queried  how,  under  such  arrangt  jj,] 
ment,  would  the  expenses  of  the  national  gov  0 : 
ernment  be  paid?    To  this  it  is  answered  4; 
In  the  same  manner  that  those  of  the  Stat(  ^ 
of  the  Union  now  are.    All  the  vast  expens< 
of  the  7iational  government  are  'sow paid  by  oi\^ 
people.    In  the  proposed  peaceful  arrang<  m 
ment,  as  the  army  and  navy  expenditure  [^.r 
including  those  for  fortifications,  their  mail  P 
tenance,  etc.,  which,  together,  constitute 
very  heavy  item  in  the  annual  expense 
would  immediately  be  greatly  diminishe(ir^ 
and,  we  trust,  in  time  be  removed  entirely,  sL- 
that  the  amount  to  be  raised  annually  wou]^ 
be  far  less  than  now.    There  would  also  be 
large  diminution  in  the  Custom  House  e 
penses.    Therefore  there  would  be  much  h 
national  expense  than  at  present,  and, 
course,  less  money  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
direct  or  in  indirect  taxes.  The  only  difficult 
would  be  in  the  mode  of  assessment;  and  ill 
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visdom  of  the  national  legislature,  with  such 
mportant  consequences  pending,  can  certainly 
make  that  equitable,  just  and  satisfactory  to 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

Should  any  species  of  manufacture  be  of 
sufficient  national  importance  to  render  it  a 
proper  object  of  governmtjnt  encouragement, 
in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  full  condition 
[)f  perfection  and  usefulness  of  which  it  is 
capable,  and  to  become  self  sustaining,  such 
aid  could  be  furnished  by  government  as  now, 
the  aid  to  terminate  when  the  manufacture 
shall  become  self-sustaining,  or  its  relative 
national  importance  ceases. 

In  a  civil  community,  where  an  unruly 
person,  or  a  body  of  lawless  people,  act  in 
3uch  manner  as  flagrantly  to  violate  the 
peace,  safety  and  rights  of  those  around  them, 
?uch  person  or  people  must  be  secured  or  con- 
ined,  as  a  protective  measure,  even  though 
ives  are  lost  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on 
DOth,  in  obtaining  this  result.  This  must  be 
lone  in  order  to  prevent  a  continuance  or 
ipread  of  the  evil,  to  stay  further  lawlessness 
md  aggression,  and  the  probable  loss  of  a 
iar  greater  number  of  lives,  including  those 
•f  innocent  women  and  children,  than  would 
)e  sacrificed  in  checking  it,  as  well  as  to 
uaintain  that  good  order  which  the  security, 
•appiness  mid  healthy  condition  of  society  imper- 
tively  demand. 

It  is  vain  to  look,  on  such  occasion?,  to  a 
pedal  interposition  of  Providence  for  pro- 
action,  or  the  removal  of  the  scourge.  Deity 
cts,  in  human  affairs,  only  through  instru- 
lental  means  ;  and  He  has  already  furnished 
lankind  with  the  means  of  self-preservation 
nd  protection  from  outward  aggression,  in 
tie  physical  power,  with  which,  in  His  wis- 
lom  and  goodness.  He  has  endowed  them ; 
■I  the  reason  He  has  bestowed  to  direct  these, 
nd  to  discover  and  use  all  His  material  laws, 
)  protect  from  wild  beasts  and  from  men 
^hose  passions  have  dethroned  their  reason 
nd  made  them  more  dangerous  than  wild 
easts  ;  and  also,  in  the  moral  power,  or  spir- 
lual  influence,  to  restrain  from  every  wrong 
ction,  and  preserve  all  in  harmony  with  the 
cernal  principles  of  right,  justice  and  love. 
But  all  efforts  to  secure  permanent  peace- 
1  relations  in  communities  should  be  con- 
Qually  and  wisely  made  by  increasing  virtue 
id  intelligence  among  the  people  ;  and  every 
newed  opportunity,  such  as  at  present  exists, 
•  advance  the  righteous  cause  of  peace  among 
itions  should  be  promptly  embraced,  in 
'der  that  the  welfare  of  humanity  may  be 
cured,  and  the  noble  aspiration,     Let  us 
we  peace,^^  be  fulfilled. 
Ninth  month  13th,  1871. 


Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 


EXTRACT. 

"  Touched  by  the  wand  of  law,  the  dross 
of  facts  become  gold,  the  meanest  being  raised 
thereby  to  brotherhood  with  the  highest.  Thus 
the  smoke  of  an  Irish  cabin  lifts  our  specu- 
lations to  the  heavenly  dome.  We  look 
through  the  cloudless  air  at  the  darkness  of 
infinite  space,  and  are  met  by  the  azure  of 
the  firmament ;  we  look  through  a  long  reach 
of  the  same  atmosphere  at  the  bright  sun  or 
moon,  and  see  them  orange  or  red.  We  look 
through  the  peat-smoke  at  a  black  rock,  or 
at  the  dark  branches  of  a  yew,  and  see  the 
smoke  blue ;  we  look  through  the  same 
smoke  at  a  cloud,  illuminated  to  whiteness  by 
the  sun,  and  find  the  smoke  red.  The  self- 
same column  of  smoke  may  be  projected 
against  a  bright  and  a  dark  portion  of  the 
same  cloud  and  thus  made  to  appear  blue 
and  red  at  the  same  time.  The  blue  belongs 
to  the  light  reflected  from  the  smoke  ;  the  red 
to  the  light  transmitted  through  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  hues  of  the  atmosphere  are  not 
due  to  coloring  matter,  but  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  turbid  medium.  Through  this  we 
look  at  the  blackness  of  illumined  space  and 
see  the  blue  ;  at  the  western  heaven  at  sunset, 
and  meet  that  light  which  steeps  the  clouds 
of  evening  in  orange  and  crimson  dyes." — 
Tyndall  at  Killarney, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Secret  things  belong  unto  God,  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  to  us,  belong  unto  us  and  our  children 
for  ever. 

The  future  is,  no  doubt,  wisely  hidden  so 
that  we  may  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  present, 
and  that  the  pleasure  of  improving  and  the 
hope  of  achieving  may  be  so  poised  as  to  in- 
spire a  confiding  trust  in  the  Supreme  con- 
troller of  events,  leaving  all  in  His  hands, 
both  in  regard  to  time  and  eternity. 

If  our  aim  be  to  accomplish  the  missioB 
assigned  us,  the  surges  of  outward  circum- 
stances will  not  have  power  to  move  the  soul 
from  its  moorings,  its  anchorage  being  in  God. 

Our  motto  will  be  to  work  in  the  "daytime," 
and  we  will  be  ready  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
intimated  by  the  "  still  small  voice,"  whether 
it  be  to  act,  to  watch  or  to  wait.  All  will  be 
in  harmony  with  the  dove-like  spirit  which 
descended  upon  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  re- 
mained with  Him  through  His  earthly  pil- 
grimage. He  went  about  doing  good.  No 
power  that  He  possessed  was  permitted  to  lie 
dormant,  but  was  brought  into  action  and 
controlled  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 
He  set  an  example  for  us  to  follow.  The 
same  Spirit  now  calls  in  the  gentle  tones  of 
love  upon  you,  young  men,  even  in  the  hours 
devoted  to  worldly  pleasures,  saying,  "  Fol- 
low Me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.'* 
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Become  obedient,  and,  by  the  gift  of  grace,  you 
will  receive  power  to  draw  your  fellow-men 
from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  the  slough  of  in- 
temperance ;  breaking  the  chains  of  brass  and  1 
bars  of  iron  which  have  fettered  them  to  sen-  t 
sual   gratifications.     Through   the   Divine  t 
agency  of  this  "  unspeakable  gift,"  they  will  ] 
be  exalted  from  their  degraded  condition  into  1 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  "  sons  of  God."  t 
Those  whom  the  Truth  makes  free,  are  free  t 
indeed.  j 
The  young  women  I  entreat  also,  to  lend  1 
their  aid  in  the  great  work,  by  taking  a  firm  j 
stand  in  discouraging  dissipation  in  its  varied  j 
forms.    It  was  said  to  some  of  old,  "  Ye  are  i 
drunken,  but  not  with  wine."  1 
As  an  indulgence  in  extravagancies  and  \ 
luxuries  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  our  aspir-  1 
ations  for  the  more  noble  aims  of  life,  and  ] 
reduce  them  to  the  thought  of  "  What  shall 
we  eat  ?  what  shall  we  drink  ?  and  where-  i 
withal  shall  we  be  clothed?"  the  real  duties  1 
for  which  an  existence  was  given  arc  in  dan-  < 
ger  of  being  lost  sight  of.    We  "  cannot  serve  ^ 
two  masters."    If  our  allegiance  is  given  to  ' 
the  great  and  good  Being,  His  favors  will  be  i 
as  balm  to  the  spirit,  and  His  smile  of  ap-  i 
proval  as  the  descendings  of  gentle  dews  upon  < 
the  tender  plant  and  opening  flower.  i 
Oh  !  ye  daughters  of  music,  spend  not  your  i 
precious  time  in  creating  sweet  sounds  that  : 
float  upon  the  air  and  leave  a  void,  but  rather  i 
listen  to  the  choir  of  innumerable  instruments  : 
attuned  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  made  them,  ; 
and  whose  gentle  touch  brings  out  vibrations 
no  art  can  equal !    The  pleasant  breeze,  the 
murmuring  wave,  the  branches  of  the  lofty 
pine  as  they  are  moved  by  atmospheric  action, 
and  interlocked  with  the  elm  or  oak  that  add 
their  symphony,  form  a  harmonious  aothem. 
Then  the  voice  of  thunder,  the  tornado  and 
roaring  cataract,  constitute  a  sublimity  and 
grandeur  which  strike  the  mind  with  an  awe 
and  reverence  of  Him  who  appoicts  to  these 
their  times  and  seasons.    May  man  not  only 
see,  but  own  His  power,  and  by  doing  His 
bidding,  share  His  blessing. 

First  month,  1875.  SarAPI  Hunt, 



Every  man,  or  almost  every  man,  has 
within  him  a  principle  of  right  and  truih  far 
above  his  own  practice,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
men.  But  few  of  us  make  this  better  self  the 
law  of  our  livfs.  He  who  will  not  allow  his 
mind  to  be  lowered  to  the  standard  of  those 
around  him,  who  retains  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  unimpaired  amid  all  temptations  ; 
who  asks  himself,  not  \ihat  men  will  say  of 
him,  but  what  is  the  will  of  God,  in  all  his 
actions,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  bear  in  his 
life  and  character  the  Divine  image  for  our 
example. — Professor  Jowett. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  SCRIPTURE  QUOTATIONS." 

Accuracy  in  Scripture  quotations  having 
lately  been  twice  commented  upon  in  the  In- 
ielligencer,  see  pages  616  and  741,  and  a  cau- 
tion somewhat  similar  being  contained  in  the 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  book  of  Discip' 
line,  I  felt  a  concern  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on 
the  same  subject.  The  advice,  the  care  and 
the  caution  given  may  be  needful  and  profit- 
able in  some  cases  ;  but  I  have  apprehended 
that  they  might  be  harmful  in  others,  being 
as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  some  whc 
strive  to  walk  by  the  inward  light.  And  if. 
in  what  I  have  to  say,  I  can  steer  between 
these  two  rocks,  allowing  those  admonitions 
to  do  what  good  they  may,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  tender  plant  of  truth  from' 
harm,  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate. 

Believing  that  the  seed  of  Divine  life  is 
implanted  in  every  human  soul,  and  that  the 
first  tender  blade  should  have  nothing  to 
check  its  upward  growth;  and  also,  that 
when  the  Babe  Immortal  is  born  within  us, 
we  should  not  unnecessarily  shackle  or  bind 
it  down,  but  give  it  liberty  that  it  may  grow 
in  grace  and  in  truth,  I  have  feared  that 
some,  in  heeding  this  caution,  might  smother 
the  arisings  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  thereby 
suffer  loss.  I  have  feared  those  teachings 
might  turn  our  attention  too  much  to  the  let- 
ter, tending  to  a  dead  formalism.  And  if  the 
inquiring  mind  ask  for  right  direction,  even 
as  Peter,  when  he  asked  his  Divine  Master, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?"  let  us  not  refer  him 
to  the  Bible,  nor  to  the  letter,  but  to  Chrisi 
within,  for  He  only  "  hath  the  words  of  eter 
nal  life." 

I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  Bible,  I  holcj 
it  in  great  esteem.  I  reverence  the  truths  con  |i 
tained  in  it.    I  thank  God  for  the  pfcciou  ! 
gift.    I  commend  it  and  its  teachings  to  all  \  - 
The  language  is  beautiful  and  full  of  mean  ]  i 
ing,  and  1  regret  to  have  its  beauty  marred  i  ^ 
But  what  are  written  or  spoken  words?  Thej'i* 
have  no  life.    What  is  the  Bible?    It  testii 
fies  of  Hiyn.    He  is  the  way,  the  truih  anc  j  i: 
the  life.    And  He  complained  that  the  peo 
pie  "  would  not  c  )me  to  Him  that  they  migh  j  l 
have  life."    Should  we  not  then  be  carefu  U 
not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  observ  i 
auce  of  the  letter  ?     Friends  have  alway 
maintained  that   truth   is   truth  whereveij 
found  ;  that  it  comes  from  God,  the  source  a  i 
all  truth.    The  truth  that  is  in  the  Bibh^  ^ 
came  from  Him,  and  that  fountain  is  stil '  ? 
open  and  inexhaustible.    In  accordance  will  ' 
this  doctrine,  our  Society,  and  some  others 
have  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  f  ^ 
person  should  be  educated  at  Oxford,  or  anjji 
other  college,  in  <  rder  to  be  a  minister  of  th(t .« 
Gospel  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  he  should 
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be^  qualified  by  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Christ  chose  some  very  illiterate  and 
uneducated  men  among  His  disciples  to 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  the  apostle 
Paul,  learned  as  he  was,  declared  that  his 
"  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power." 

There  have  been  interesting  cases  in  our 
Society  of  uneducated  ministers,  even  such 
as  could  not  read  or  write,  who  have  been 
ackno »vledged  as  powerful  instruments  in  the 
Lord's  hand  for  spreading  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace.  To  elucidate  my  view, 
I  will  mention  one  instance  in  which  the  per- 
son was  known  to  many  of  us.  A  few  years 
since,  in  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  York,  one  after  another  excused  herself 
from  acting  upon  the  Committee  for  drafting 
epistles,  when  Katie  Ballou  rose  and  said  she 
was  willing  to  dictate  the  matter,  if  some  one 
[  else  would  write  for  her— and  she  did  s^,  to 
good  satisfaction. 

In  the  company  of  that  excellent  and  em- 
inent man,  Gaorge  Hatton,  of  Indiana,  I  re- 
member his  saying  that,  after  some  meeting 
where  he  had  spoken,  a  person  came  to  him 
and  said,  "I  think  you  made  use  of  a  word 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary." 
At  first  he  did  not  know  how  to  answer  him, 
but  directly  he  told  him,  "seeing  other  folks 
had  made  so  mmy  words,  he  thought  he 
might  be  excused  for  making  jast  one."  Do 
we  suppose  it  was  his  concern  to  speak  the 
English  language  correctly  ?  Nay  ;  he  only 
wanted  to  be  understood.  His  concern  was 
only  for  the  interests  of  the  immortal  soul : 
that  min  should  come  to  know  his  God  and 
Imake  his  peace  with  Him. 
_  Let  us  not  stickle  for  words ;  they  have  no 

tife ;  they  are  not  the  reality  ;  they  are  but 
he  clothing  of  our  thoughts,  of  our  ideas. 
A.S  we  read  that  ''the  life  is  more  than  meat, 
J-nd  the  body,  than  raiment,"  so  what  we 
svant  is  to  get  at  the  substance  of  things.  He 
to  whom  is  revealed  the  glory  of  the  infinite 
iDd  the  eternal,  will  cast  his  mantle  aside  and 
reach  forth  his  arms  to  that  risen  Saviour, 
(vhose  countenance  beams  with  ineffable  love, 
iud  who  is  surrounded  by  the  light  of  im- 
nortality. 

In  silent  waiting,  as  is  our  custom  in  relig- 
O.US  meetings,  some  person  may  have  a  Scrip- 
ure  expression,  or  the  sense  thereof  uuex- 
jectedly  brought  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  may 
ieel  satisfied  that  his  Master  is  ready  to  bless 
ft  as  food  for  the  multitude.  Shall  he  hes- 
tate  to  deliver  his  message  for  fear,  arising 
rom  the  caution  under  consideration  ?  If  he 
tear  the  language  from  the  Shepherd  of 
ouls,  "  feed  my  sheep,"  or  "  feed  my  lambs," 
I  hall  he  withhold  his  hand,  and  say,  with 


Peter,  when  commanded  to  "  rise,  slay  and 
eat,"  not  so  Lord  ?  Surely  we  would  not  re- 
strain him,  but  rather  say,  God,  the  Allwise, 
who  readeth  the  thoughts  and  inteats  of  the 
heart,  knoweth  best.  Hear  thou  Him.  Fear 
not  then,  my  honest  but  questioning  friend, 
as  to  the  precise  Scriptural  language  ;  but  if 
thou  have  a  living  truth  given  thee  to  tell, 
tell  it ;  and  trust  the  Bible  to  bear  the  out  in 
thy  saying.  If  thou  seest  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
and  thy  heart  yearns  to  help ;  then,  as  thou 
dost  hope  for  mercy  thyself,  withhold  not  thy 
hand  from  thy  brother's  need. 

Let  all  who  seek  spiritual  good  and  ever- 
lasting gain,  seek  them  not  in  those  outward 
things  which  perish :  let  us  not  seek  the  liv- 
ing among  the  dead.  Inasmuch  as  He  is 
risen,  let  us  look  beyond  the  things  of  time 
for  a  better  hope.  And  when  we  worship, 
let  us  not  tarry  in  the  outer  court,  but  purify 
ourselves  and  seek  admittance  into  the  inner 
temple,  where  true  prayer  shall  ever  be  heard. 

E.  D.  W. 

First  month  26tli,  1875. 


SECTARIANISM. 

Sectarianism  is  the  working  of  sects  to  an 
extreme.  Sectarianism  is  an  abuse  of  the 
proper  purpose  of  a  sect ;  a  perversion  of  the 
true  spirit  that  should  animate  jit.  Sectarian- 
ism, therefore,  is  marked  by  distinct  charac- 
teristics. You  will  find  sectarianism  always 
busy  crystallizing  its  convictions.  It  formu- 
lates its  ideas,  and  sets  them  forth  in  articles 
and  creeds.  The  truth  thus  presented  is  no 
longer  a  living  force,  a  flowing  stream,  a 
quickening  power  ;  it  has  become  a  dry,  clas- 
sified statement,  like  the  catalogue  of  a  lib- 
rary or  the  herbarium  of  the  botanist.  The 
statement  thus  made  is  to  be  accepted  as  an 
authoritative  and  complete  expression  of  di- 
vine truth.  Sectarianism,  again,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  claim  of  perfected  thought.  No 
lurther  advance  can  be  made,  no  higher  reach 
attained,  no  more  comprehensive  grasp  se- 
cured—thus says  sectarianism.  But  the  real 
statements  of  a  living  sect  would  be  made,  as 
one  has  humorously  said,  like  the  check  given 
to  the  railway  passenger  ;  "  good  for  this  day 
only."  Each  day  must  bring  forth  its  new 
issue  of  truth.  Each  grasp  should  lead  to  a 
larger,  each  reach  to  a  loftier,  each  advance 
be  but  a  stage  insuring  other  and  further 
progress. 

Sectarianism  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
perpetually  limiting  truth  to  itself.  It  con- 
fines the  truth  within  one  denomination,  one 
class  of  sects,  or  one  religion,  Christian  or 
other.  For  sectarianism  may  be  predicated 
of  a  religion  as  well  as  of  the  sects  into  which 
it  is  subdivided.  Beyond  the  sects,  outside 
the  religious  system,  it  sees  only  error.  It 
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claims  the  possession  ot*  all  truth  within  its 
own  body.  The  more  rigid  that  claim  may 
be  the  stronger  the  tendency,  you  will  find,  in 
that  body  to  profitless  disputation  over  empty 
words  and  names.  No  sect  or  system  has  any 
right  to  say  of  its  opinion,  "  This  is  the  truth," 
but  only  to  say,  "  It  is  so  much  of  the  truth 
as  I  can  see  and  show,"  as  no  body  of  men 
under  heaven  is  justified  in  the  claim  of 
being  the  church,  but  can  only  affirm  itself  a 
church — a  fragment  or  section  of  the  whole. 
Each  and  all  sects,  each  and  ail  religions  that 
God  has  given  man,  or  caused  to  be  evolved 
or  developed  out  of  men's  conceptions,  are 
necessary  to  a  full  and  harmonious  utterance 
of  the  Divine  thought.— -FrecZenc  Hinckley. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  feel  sympathy  with  the  editors  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  as  they  receive  many  articles 
for  insertion  which,  in  their  judgment,  they 
must  lay  aside,  although  it  is  no  doubt  try- 
ing to  their  feelings  not  to  gratify  the  writers. 
But  many  of  their  friends  desire  their  en- 
couragement to  keep  closely  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  principles  of  Friends. 

Can  we  not  say  that  Friends  have  always 
believed  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth,  as  He  Himself 
testified,  and  that  He  spake  the  words  that 
were  given  Him  of  His  Father  ?  And  He 
again  and  again  bore  testimony  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  of  future  reward  to 
the  righteous,  and  punishment  to  the  sinner. 
The  presence  of  Gbd  is  joy  unspeakable  to 
the  righteous,  but  to  the  sinner  it  brings  con- 
demnation of  conscience,  as  it  did  with  Adam 
after  he  had  transgressed  ;  "  and  the  Lord 
called  unto  Adam,  acd  said  unto  him,  where 
art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  heard  Thy  voice  in 
the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was 
naked,  and  I  hid  myself" 

And  many  have  borne  the  same  testimony, 
that  when  they  have  transgressed,  the  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  is  pure  and  holy  has  brought 
fear  and  remorse  to  their  souls.  Then  let  us 
be  warned  against  disobedience  to  Him,  and 
in  all  things  do  His  will  as  He  reveals  it  to 
us  in  the  secret  of  our  souls,  for  He  is  all  love, 
power,  wisdom  and  mercy.  When  I  read 
articles  on  "  Eternal  Punishment,"  the  lan- 
guage has  arisen,  Be  still,  and  know  that 
1  am  God,"  and  beside  Me  there  is  no  Sav- 
iour," as  He  testified  by  His  servant  the 
prophet  formerly.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  re- 
sign ourselves  wholly  to  Him,  for  we  are  safe 
in  His  power  and  wisdom,  and  need  not  spec- 
ulate nor  desire  to  search  into  the  future  by 
our  reasoning  faculties,  for  he  will  not  with- 
hold any  knowledge  that  is  best  for  us.  Job 
Scott,  in  his  preface  to  an  article  he  wrote  on 
Future  Rewards  and  Punishments/ 


"A  degree  of  experience  in  once  enter- 
taining a  favorable  idea  of  such  a  sentiment 
(Universalism),  warrants  my  conclusion  that 
its  tendency  in  serious  minds  is  relaxation  of 

religious  engagement;  a  very  great 

abatement  in  the  ardency  of  that  breathing 
desire,  that  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  wherein  I  had  often  before 
panted  after  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  good, 
'  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks.' 
Here  I  met  with  a  loss,  and  in  hopes  of  eter- 
nal salvation  to  all  mankind  grew  lukewarm, 
and  inwardly  sitting  down  in  a  degree  at 
ease,  though  outwardly  in  a  good  measure 
regular  and  exemplary,  I  sensibly  began  to 
wither?  and  decay  as  to  the  health,  strength 

and  firmness  of  the  inward  man  The 

Divine  presence,  once  my  greatest  joy,  was 
now  very  much  withdrawn  ;  things  which  be- 
fore I  clearly  saw  in  the  light  to  be  evil,  and 
of  a  benumbing  tendency,  of  which  I  had  a 
quick  and  feeling  sense,  now  began  to  seem 
tolerable,  and  my  mind  began  by  degrees  to 
approach  towards  a  familiarity  with  them, 
though  I  had  known  they  were  forbidden 
fruits.  ....  This,  at  length,  through  the 
gracious  renewal  of  Divine  visitation,  alarmed 
me,  and,  as  it  were,  awakened  me  from  a 
sleep  which  I  can  never  be  too  thankful  for, 
that  it  did  not  prove  the  sleep  of  endless 

death  And,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  in 

the  mind  of  the  unreligious  it  is  a  powerful 
engine  of  Satan,  whereby  he  easily  prompts 
them  on  to  greater  enormities  than  they  other- 
wise would  commit,  too  often  to  the  detriment  fio 
of  others  as  well  as  themselves." 

Then,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  wise  saying 
of  Solomon,  "Fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of'|i 
man."  R.  H. 

Westbury,  First  month  lUh,  1875. 

  iet 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FKIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  37. 

The  last  report  from  our  teachers  in  South  i  an 
Carolina  reminds  me  that  I  have  been  some- 
what negligent,  of  latter  times,  in  my  compil- 
ations for  the  Intelligencer.  Said  report  for 
the  Twelfth  month  informs  that  there  are  59 
names  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  53.  Those  between  six  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  number  53.  There  are  only  4  in  the 
Primer  class,  and  28  studying  the  Second 
Reader ;  65  are  learning  Arithmetic,  27  Geog- 
raphy and  9  Grammar  ;  33  write  on  slates, 
and  26  in  copy-books. 

Ahhy  D.  Monroe,  in  a  letter  written  about 
the  time  the  schools  were  opened  for  the  pres- 
ent season,  after  referring  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  rema  iktd 
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*  The  people  seem  very  poor,  and  money  ex- 
tremely scarce.  Those  most  thrifty,  who 
planted  last  year,  were  so  almost  entirely 
ivithin  the  power  of  the  grasping  factors  they 
lardly  realized  anything." 

In  the  last  letter  received  from  her,  she 
itates :  "  The  school  four  miles  from  here  is 
Yding  well  taught  this  season,  so  that  many 
)f  the  floating  portion  of  our  schools  have 
)een  drawn  in ;  but,  though  smaller  than 
isual,  our  schools  are  very  interesting,  and 
he  attendance  good. 

"  The  holidays  passed  pleasantly.  We  had 
}Uv  usual  entertainment  on  New  Year's  day, 
,nd  the  children  seemed  unusually  pleased 
nth.  their  gifts.  We  are  having  a  great  deal 
f  rain,  and  the  roads  are  unfit  for  foot  trav- 
Hers.  The  season  of  rain  has  been  a  very 
Totracted  one — seldom  as  much  so.  We  are 
11  enjoying  good  health." 
j  Anna  M.  Stanton  writes,  in  reference  to 
er  position,  thus : 

'  *'As  the  ^Industrial  Department'  is  now  rec- 
gnized  as  under  the  same  head  as  the  Edu- 
xiional,  I  will  forward  my  report  in  the  same 
'scj.  During  the  progress  of  organizing  all 
le  scholars,  and  the  requisite  drilling  of  the 
ew  ones,  there  has  been  but  little  finished 
ork  accomplished.  We  have  had  general 
^pairing  and  much  practice  work. 

"  The  boys  ply  their  fingers  diligently  at 
isket  and  mat-making,  in  which  they  show 
»me  skill  and  much  energy,  as  well  as  in- 
•easing  interest,  from  the  time  they  come 
ito  the  room  until  they  leave  it.    The  time 

never  long  enough;  they  do  not  tire  of 
leir  work,  leave  it  reluctantly,  and  are  al- 
lays fresh  and  bright  in  resuming  it  the  next 
ime.  There  is  no  hour  in  the  day  that  they 
:)pear  to  look  forward  to  with  so  much  inter- 
t,  and  I  feel  it  a  great  pleasure  to  instruct 
ch  willing  minds. 

"  Through  the  kind  contributions  of  some 
'  your  friends,  a  donation  of  fifty-seven  dollars 
IS  been  received,  and  we  are  daily  reminded 
'  them  this  winter  by  the  comfort  of  a  nice 
firm  stove  and  other  conveniences  in  our 
)rk-room.  It  is  yet  an  unfinished  room, 
it  it  is  greatly  improved,  and  enables  us  to 
)rk  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  did 
t  experience  last  winter." 
In  another  letter  from  Anna  M.  Stanton, 
ueived  the  present  month,  she  again  com- 
3nts  on  their  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  work. 
It  remarks  "  that  it  goes  on  slowly,  as  each 
ild  has  its  own  peculiar  branch  of  iudus 
7,  and  the  short  time  each  day  devoted  to 
does  not  enable  them  to  complete  a  gar- 
mt  very  soon. 

"  Besides  this,  so  much  of  our  work  is  prac- 
3  work — stitching,  hemming,  working  but- 
i-holes,  darning,  cutting,  quilt-piecing,  etc. 


They  sometimes  even  take  off*  and  mend  some 
of  their  own  clothing,  sew  on  a  button  or  work 
a  button-hole. 

"  New  garments  made  this  season  thus  far  : 
Pants,  1  pair  ;  aprons,  7  ;  dresses,  2 ;  under- 
wear, 5  pairs ;  bed  mattress,  1 ;  palmetto 
frames,  1 ;  with  other  miscellaneous  work, 
including  quilt-piecing,  carpet-cutting,  etc. 
The  work  of  the  boys  continues  as  before 
mentioned.  It  is  a  work  of  patience  to  ac- 
complish even  a  little,  as  the  progress  is  necea- 
sarily  slow  and  the  materials  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. I  try  to  teach  them  that  a  little  done 
well  is  better  than  a  large  quantity  poorly 
executed." 

From  Cornelia  Hancoch  I  have  not  received 
a  letter  recently,  but  learn  from  the  other 
teachers  she  is  at  her  post,  and  we  all  know 
that  wherever  she  is  she  will  do  her  duty.  In 
closing  this  compilation,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  \h.2ii  funds  are  always  acceptable. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Fhiladelphia,  First  month,  1875. 


"Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord  ?  or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place? 
He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart  ; 
who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity, 
nor  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall  receive  the 
blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness 
from  the  God  of  his  salvation."  Psa.  xxiv, 
3-5. 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  think  the  proposition  for  an  evening  meet- 
ing in  your  city  will  be  attended  with  benefi- 
cial results.  It  has  long  been  a  belief  with 
me  that  every  effort  to  do  good,  does  good,  at 
least  to  the  person  or  persons  that  make  the 
eflTort,  and  in  many  instances,  as  I  believe 
will  be  the  case  in  this,  "  the  germ  will  be 
animated  by  a  living  principle,  and  there 
will  be  outward  development,"  to  the  increased 
strength,  encouragement  and  refreshment  of 
all  concerned  in  it,  and  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  good  Father. 

Oh !  there  is  an  advance  among  Friends, 
and  with  our  young  people  especially,  that  is 
delightful  and  encouraging ;  and  I  am  like 
Moses,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  rejoiced  with 
the  view  of  the  Promised  Laod  to  our  people, 
although  Jam  not  to  enter  it. 

The  inquiry  thou  makes  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  thy  regarding  any  piece  of  work 
done,  comparing  it  to  folding  it  up  and  put- 
ting it  away  as  finished,  is  hard  to  answer ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  tell  thee  what  I  thought 
would  be  right  when  I  felt  that  matters  were 
about  closing  up  with  me,  from  debility  and 
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other  causes — to  regard  myself  as  being  en- 
tirely in  the  good  Father's  employ,  and  to 
work  at  everything  I  had  strength  to  begin, 
as  long  as  I  was  able,  observing  the  dictates 
of  Prudence,  with  whom  Wisdom  dwells,  and 
leave  the  time  when  I  shall  be  released  from 
my  employment  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  re- 
garding nothing  finished  only  for  the  day, 
and  when  to-morrow  comes,  to  do  what  my 
hands  find  to  do,  with  the  might  I  have,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  beginning  and 
keeping  on  while  I  ccm  take  one  step ;  and  in 
this  way  I  have  kept  along  after  others  have 
thought  I  ought  to  give  up,  and  claim  the 
privileges  of  the  aged.  I  feel  confident  I 
have  had  more  enjoyment  by  so  doing,  and 
have  been  better  able  to  appreciate  the  com- 
forts attending  the  twilight  of  old  age,  and 
trust  I  have  done  no  harm,  believing  that 
using  the  strength  I  have  is  the  surest  means 
within  my  reach  of  receiving  more. 

I  think  thy  "check-rein"  is  well  used  when 
it  leads  to  an  increased  care  to  perform  pres- 
ent duties,  and  to  believe  that  with  the  past 
and  the  future  thou  hast  little  to  do. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  6,  1875. 


The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelfhia. — This  institution  having  out- 
grown the  building  which  it  now  occupies, 
and  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  its  pres- 
ent wants,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organ- 
ized eight  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  site  and  erecting  a  new  building, 
^100,000  having  been  subscribed  to  the  build- 
ing fund. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  the  construction  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  proposed  edifice  was 
commenced  on  a  lot  of  ground  opposite  Lo- 
gan Square,  on  Eace  street,  and  it  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  roof  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  contracts  for  this  will  exhaust  the  treas- 
ury. By  a  clause  in  the  deed  of  trust,  the 
building  can  proceed  no  further  until  suffi- 
cient money  is  raised  to  cover  the  expenses 
thereby  incurred. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  the  building  fund 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  names  of  several  well- 
known  Friends.  There  are  many  others 
among  us  who  have  ample  means,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  objects  more  worthy  their 
liberality. 


From  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  \h 
Trustees  we  subjoin  some  extracts,  which  w 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  proportio 
of  our  readers : 

"  The  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ac 
quiring  and  diffusing  knowledge  of  the  works  ( 
the  Creator.  Its  foundation  is  dated  March  2' 
1812.  Prominent  among  the  founders  was  a  devoi 
Friend,*  who  was  pleased  to  believe  that  the  sic 
fulness  of  men  is  ascribable  to  their  ignorance,  an 
that  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  God's  works  an 
impart  it  to  them  could  not  fail  to  make  them  bet 
ter  citizens, 

"  The  institution  is  described  in  the  preamble  ( 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  for  its  incorporation,  aj 
proved  March  24,  1817,  as  a  society  for  the  encou: 
agement  and  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  devote 
entirely  to  the  advancement  of  useful  learning,  ur 
der  the  name  of  '  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  « 
Philadelphia.' 

"  From  the  date  of  its  foundation  to  the  presei 
time  the  Society  has  held  a  stated  meeting  ever 
week.  Its  membership  is  not  limited  to  any  nun: 
ber,  creed,  or  class.  It  embraces  clergymen  of  di: 
ferent  secis,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  artist 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  a  number  of  ladies;  n 
decent  person  who  is  willing  to  contribute  ten  do 
lars  a  year  towards  the  cultivation  and  spread  ( 
the  natural  sciences  is  ineligible.  The  discussio 
of  religious  and  political  topics  has  never  been  pei 
mitted  in  the  Society,  because  it  was  conjecture 
from  the  beginning  that  such  discussion  might  l 
detrimental,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  harmony  of  mee 
ings  held  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  scientif 
truth. 

"  Pursuant  of  the  Academy's  purposes,  the  fo: 
mation  of  ati  appropriate  library  and  cabinets  ■ 
natural  objects  was  begun  with  the  foundation 
the  institution. 

"  The  library  now  contains  more  than  twenty-tM 
thousand  volumes  of  works  in  every  department  < 
the  natural  sciences,  reports  of  geographical  an 
geological  explorations,  voyages,  travels,  and 
large  number  of  scientific  periodicals  and  serials  : 
the  several  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  maintaint 
as  a  library  of  reference,  and  is  of  such  excellenc 
as  to  be  resorted  to  by  students  from  different  par 
of  our  country.  It  is  open  daily,  Sundays  excepte 
from  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  till  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  ar 
may  be  consulted  freely  by  any  respectable  perso: 
Its  money  value  has  been  estimated  at  more  ths 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  ... 

"Since  the  earliest  times,  the  advancement  ( 
civilization  has  followed  closely  every  considerab 
increase  of  knowledge,  and  its  expansion  has  bee 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  education  amoi 
the  people.  To  this  fact  may  be  ascribed  the  cncou 

Believed  to  be  Jacob  Pierce.  ! 
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;ement  which  is  given  to  schools  and  institutions 

learning  of  all  kinds  by  ihe  enlightened  states- 
en  and  philanthropists  of  every  nation.  Yet  their 
neficent  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization 
a  progress  we  are  all  pleased  to  see  and  should 
cilitate — is  not  widely  studied  or  very  generally 
ipreciated.  The  value  of  searches  for  hitherto 
iknown  facts,  pertaining  to  the  organic  and  inor- 
iuic  matter  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  sources  of  the 
ergies  of  forces  which  rule  its  forms  and  existence 

not  easily  demonstrated  even  to  highly  intelli- 
nt  people.  Had  Galvani  and  Volta  been  asked, 
iring  the  concluding  decade  of  the  past  century, 
liat  good  they  hoped  to  derive  from  making  frogs' 
2^8  twitch  by  the  application  of  different  metals 

their  nerves,  or  trying  to  discover  why  a  peculiar 
nsation  is  felt  when  the  point  of  tbe  tongue  is 
iRced  between  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  piece  of  cop- 
r  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  could  not  have 
iswered  satisfactorily,  even  had  they  known  that 
ey  were  acquiring  facts  necessary  to  the  founda- 
)n  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  creation  of 

occupation,  a  career  for  thousands  of  people  in 
!e  future.      .  -  . 

l"  It  has  been  well  said,  '  the  reward  of  the  dis 
iverer  in  natural  science  is,  in  all  contingencies, 
eat.    To  stand,  as  it  were,  between  God  and  man, 
the  laboratory,  the  mine,  the  study,  anywhere, 
id  feel  that  within  the  few  by-past  minutes  there 
^  stolen  into  his  mind  what  has  hitherto  been 
owa  to  God  alone,  to  reflect  further  on  the 
[i,ny  born  and  unborn  who  are  to  take  this  truth 
,0  their  bosoms  as  a  part  of  their  sense  of  that 
mal  mystery,  is  a  privilege  so  high  and  a  pleasure 
overwhelming  as  to  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
t  only  the  toils  of  research,  but  all  the  emana- 
jus  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  which  so  often  attend 
i  first  coming  of  truths  before  the  world.' 
'  Votaries  of  abstract  science  are  rarely  success- 
in  solitude.    They  find  comfort,  and  recruit 
ength  in  a  society,  and  derive  assistance  by  par- 
ipating  in  or  listening  to  the  discussions  of  kio- 
id  spirits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  such 
':owship  gives  in  the  use  of  its  library,  or  labor- 
ry,  or  museum.    The  facilities  afforded  by  the 
fal  Institution  to  Faraday,  for  example,  were  es- 
tial  to  those  investigations  which  led  to  his 
lliant  discoveries.    Newton  completed  his  dia- 
'ery  of  gravitation  by  hearing  Picard  read  a  paper 
ore  the  Royal  Society."  .... 

To  communicate  to  laborers  in  the  fields  of 
ence,  elsewhere,  such  valuable  information 
pay  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Society, 
publication  of  its  Journal  was  commenced 
Fifth  month,  1817,  and  in  Third  month, 
il,  that  of  the  Proceedings  of  ihe  Academ,y 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  was  begun, 
copy  of  the  latter  is  sent  to  the  editors  of 


the  Intelligencer^  from  which  frequent  extracts 
are  made  for  our  paper.  Both  these  publica- 
tions are  esteemed  of  such  scientific  value 
that  they  are  taken  by  two  hundred  kindred 
societies,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  exchange 
for  their  own  publications. 

Systematic  instruction  in  natural  science  is 
given  every  year,  without  charge,  by  ofiicers 
of  the  Society,  to  one  or  more  young  men^ 
and  monthly  contributions  are  made  towards 
their  maintenance  from  a  trust  fund  be- 
queathed to  the  Academy  for  the  purpose  by 
the  late  A.  E.  Jessup.  At  present,  two  young 
men  and  one  young  woman  are  beneficiaries. 

The  Academy  encourages  original  investi- 
gations, seeks  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
works  and  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  strives  to 
enlighten  ignorance  by  teaching,  by  its  pub- 
lications, by  opening  its  library  freely  for  con- 
sultation, and  its  museum  to  matriculants  of 
medical  schools  free,  and  to  the  public  for  a 
trifling  fee. 

"As  a  token  of  its  sense  of  obligation,  rather  than 
as  a  return  for  favor,  the  Academy  gives  to  ever}r 
contributor  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  builiing 
fund,  free  admission  to  the  museum  on  public  days, 
the  use  of  the  reading-room  in  the  new  edifice,  the- 
right  to  attend  all  public  lectures  delivered  under 
its  auspices,  as  well  as  to  purchase  its  publications- 
on  the  same  terms  as  members,  during  his  life. 

"  Every  member  of  the  Society  may  participate 
in  all  its  proceedings,  receive  its  publications  on 
the  terms  prescribed,  attend  all  lectures  which  may 
be  delivered  under  its  auspices,  use  the  library  and 
reading-room  every  day,  enjoy  all  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  study,  visit  the  museum  daily,  and  ireely 
introduce  friends  who  may  accompany  them. 

"Membership,  free  from  all  charge  during  life,  is 
given  to  every  contributor  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  the  building  fund,  and  to  contributors  of 
one  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  life  member- 
ship, and,  if  desired,  all  the  publications  of  t'je  So- 
ciety free  of  charge  from  the  date  of  contribution, 
during  life. 

"Small  as  such  manifestations  of  thankfulness- 
are,  the  institution  has  nothing  more  valuable  to- 
offer  for  the  patronage  it  solicits." 

Evening  Meetings. — A  meeting  for  wor- 
ship will  be  held  on  Third-day  evening  of 
each  week,  at  Ih  o'clock,  commencing  on  the 
3d  instant,  and  continuing  for  three  months. 
The  order  will  be  as  follows : 

Green  Street,  Girard  Avenue,  Race  Street 
and  Spruce  Street.    When  there  is  a  fifth 
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Third  day  in  the  month,  the  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  West  Philadelphia  Meeting  house. 

These  meetings  are  under  the  care  of  a 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  three 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  and  are 
organized  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who 
<3annot  attend  the  mid-week  sittings.  We 
hope  that  ail  such  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded. 


DIED. 

LATNG.— At  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  11th  of  Eighth  month,  1874,  Aaron  G.  Laiog, 
of  New  York  city,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  He 
bore  a  sickness  of  many  months  with  great  calmness 
and  resignation,  and  during  his  life  was  esteemed  as 
a  jast  man  and  a  kind  neighbor. 

PIKE.— Oa  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  Mary,  wife 
of  Henry  Pike,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age  ; 
an  approved  minister  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
■on  Spruce  strret,  Philadelphia. 

Thus  another  of  our  aged  Friends  has  passed 
away — another  link  of  the  chain  that  binds  the  liv- 
ing present  with  the  past,  is  removed— another  re- 
deemed spirit  has  welcomed  a  liberation  from  the 
bonds  of  mortality,  and,  we  trust,  is  now  enjoying 
the  fruition  of  rest  and  peace  prepared  for  the  faith- 
ful. As  one  by  one,  our  friends  and  our  parents' 
friends  are  taken  from  our  view,  it  is  good  for  us  to 
think  upon  their  virtues,  their  acts  of  dedication 
and  obedience,  their  upright  walking,  and  daily 
steadfast  endeavor  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Monitor  within.  Earnestness  of  purpose,  a  sincerity 
of  concern  and  integrity  in  the  fulfilment  of  ap- 
prehended duty,  were  shown  f^rth  conspicuously  in 
the  life  of  our  dear,  departed  friend,  and,  while 
they  claim  our  due  appreciation,  her  memory  will 
be  cherished  with  interest  and  affection. 

STUKES.— On  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874, 
John  Stokes,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Stokes,  aged 
22  months;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

From  Public  Ledger  "—by  request. 
PHCEBE  THO.MAS,  a  well  known  centenarian  of 
Delaware  county,  in  this  State,  died  January  19th, 
at  her  home  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  the  i05th 
year  of  her  age.  The  date  of  her  birth  and  the 
facts  of  her  life  are  said  to  be  thoroughly  well  au- 
thenticated by  the  records  of  the  Friends  in  Dela- 
ware county.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Mendenhall,  and  was  born  in  Concord 
township,  Delaware  county,  July  7th,  1770— "  the 
Seventh-day  of  the  Seventh  mo., seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy."  Her  grandfather  was  Benjamiu  Men- 
denhall who  came  to  this  country  in  1686,  and  one 
of  whose  daughters  married  John  Bartram,  the  dis- 
tinguished botanist.  In  early  life  Phoebe  Menden- 
liall  lived  with  her  half  sister,  Mary,  in  Darby,  from 
which  place  she  was  married  in  Friends'  meeting, 
in  1792,  to  Gideon  Thomas  of  Newtown,  Delaware 
county,  in  which  latter  place  she  resided  until  1865. 
She  had  been  a  widow  for  more  than  half  a  century 
when  the  hundreth  anniversary  of  her  birthday  was 
celebrated.  She  had  three  children,  Sara,h,  Robert 
and  Ann,  the  latter  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Speak- 
men.  In  1870,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  her 
birthday,  which  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
Philip  Pdxson,  in  East  Bradford,  Chester  county, 
there  were  present  nearly  200  relatives  and  con- 
nections of  Mrs.  Thomas.    Representatives  of  four 


generations  of  the  family  were  then  living  in  J 
house  of  Mr.  Paxson,  her  daughter,  granddaugh 
and  great  grandchildren  being  with  her.  In  18 
there  were  tifty  great-grandchildren  and  two  gr 
great-grandchildren  living,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  ha 
niece  95  years  of  age,  another  92,  one  85  and  i 
other  79  years  old-  The  latter  and  agreat-neph< 
aged  83,  were  present  at  the  centennial  celebrati 
of  her  birthday.  Mrs.  Thomas  lived  in  Media 
some  time  subsequent  to  1870,  and  more  recen 
with  relatives  in  Wilmington,  where  she  died,  f 
said  that  she  remembered  the  roar  of  artillery 
the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  t 
that  in  April,  1789,  she  saw  George  Washingi 
passing  through  Darby  on  his  way  from  Mount  V 
non  to  take  his  seat  as  the  first  President  of  1 
United  States. 


For  Frienda'  lutelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOI 
No.  34. 
(Contimied  from  page  780.) 

We  took  a  rainy  leave  of  Constantinop 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Eleventh  mont 
and  saw,  as  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  i 
forest  of  minarets  sparkling  through  tlie  mi 
as  if  to  honor  our  departure.     The  wii 
blows  fiercely,  and  we  cannot  stand  on  tJ 
rain-drenched  deck  to  see  the  light  of  Stall 
boul  fade  behind  us,  and  night  hides  from 
all  sight  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  tl 
Hellespont,  which  we  enter  towards  mornin 
Our  first  stoppage,  jast  before  break  of  da 
was  at  Gallipoli,  the  Callipolis  of  the  ancien 
As  we  could  not  see  the  town,  we  quiet 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  and  o 
strong  ship  passed  on  steadily  down  t 
famous  strait.    We  did  not  see  the  poii 
where  Xerxes  attached  his  bridge  when 
crossed  the  Dardanelles  for  the  invasion 
Greece,  which  is  also  memorable  as  the  pla 
where  the  army  of  the  mighty  Macedoni; 
passed  into  Asia,  to  devastate  in  turn  t 
Persian  realm.    Here  we  are  also  remind' 
of  the  mythical  love  story  of  Hero  and  I 
ander.  To  swim  across  the  broad,  rapid  strf 
was  deemed  an  incredible  feat  till  Lord  B 
ron  demonstrated  its  possibility  by  performij 
it  himself.    In  the  bright  morning  we  cs 
anchor  before  the  town  of  Dardanelles,  at  tl 
entrance  of  the  strait.  Here  the  water  rush 
past  us  with  a  fury  that  reminds  me  of  tl 
current  of  the  upper  Danube,  and  it  seer 
almost  impossible  that  sailing  vessels  cou 
be  propelled  against  it.    Indeed,  we  are  tol 
that  it  is  only  when  the  wind  is  very  favc 
able  that  they  attempt  the  passage,  and  th 
when  a  north  wind  blows  no  ship  can  ente 
but  when  the  wind  is  strong  from  the  sout 
the  waves  feel  its  power,  and  very  little  cu 
rent  is  perceived. 

And  now  we  pass  onward  toward  tl 
-(Egean,  and  note  the  army  of  windmills  < 
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!  Sigean  promontory,  the  tiny  Rabbit 
inds,  and  sail  on  between  the  famed  Tene- 
;  of  Trojan  story  and  the  supposed  site  of 
)y,  on  the  mainland. 

rhis  rocky  island  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
!sts  of  Persia  from  Greece,  and  it  subse- 
jntly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Atheni- 
,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  the 
3ek  emperors  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  Turks, 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  value,  a  mere 
i  of  desolate-looking  rocks,  but  a  closer 
section  miglit  reveal  spots  of  fertility  and 
[isant  valleys  even  here. 
V^e  next  pass  the  more  important  island  of 
ylene,  the  Lesbos  of  the  ancients,  situated 
ront  of  the  Adramytian  Gulf.  It  is  sep- 
,ted  from  the  continent  by  a  majestic  chan- 
about  nine  miles  wide,  and  we  have  a  no- 
'view  of  both  shores.  This  island  has  a 
it  fertile  soil  and  delightful  climate,  and 
krery  favorably  situated  for  commerce, 
pre  the  Greek  revolution,  it  had  60,000 
Lbitants,  but  Mitylene  suffered  so  terribly 
p  the  calamities  of  that  period  that  her 
Illation  was  reduced  one-half.  The  olive 
j  the  vine,  as  well  as  the  many  delicious 
Its  of  these  lands,  grow  here  in  great  abun- 
ce.  Our  ship  pauses  long  enough  to  re- 
e  what  tribute  the  isle  can  give,  and  then 
pass  onward  into  the  beautiful  night  again, 
note  the  exceeding  purity  of  the  air,  the 
I  blue  of  the  sea,  the  intense  coloring  of 
|3unset  sky,  and  the  unutterable  glories  of 
bost  of  heaven.  The  North  Star  is  sink- 
behind  us,  and  the  southern  constellations 
g  up  more  and  more  as  we  sail  towards 
1.  Pegasus*  is  mounting  to  the  highest 
Kens,  and  our  surly  arctic  Bears  sink  cor- 
Dndingly.  The  phosphorescence  of  the 
iDeneath  is  in  harmony  with  the  jubilant 
ires  on  high ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  air 
|)ts  us  to  linger  long  on  the  upper  deck, 
-e  pleasant   talk  beguiles  the  evening 

■3. 

le  next  morning  we  waken  in  the  harbor 
myrna,  and  the  "  queen  of  the  cities  of 
tolia"  lies  before.  It  is  built  on  the  ac- 
ty  of  Mont  Pagus,  and  on  the  summit  of 
hill  are  the  ruined  walls  of  a  fortress, 
city  has  a  charming  situation,  and  pre- 

an  attractive  appearance  from  the  water, 
are  notified  that  our  ship  will  lie  here  till 
»lock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  we  will 
i  opportunity  to  land  and  explore  the 
.  We  lose  no  time  then,  but  engage  the 
3es  of  the  first  boatman  who  presents 
elf,  and  are  soon  landed  in  Smyrna,  a 
of  old  renown,  which  contends  for  the 
r  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  But 
Smyrna  of  to-day  is  not  the  Hmj^rna  of 
uity,  called  the  "Crown  of  Ionia,"  and 

Ornament  of  Asia."    Ten  times  has  it 


been  ruined,  and  ten  times  has  it  risen  anew 
in  splendor — a  circumstance  due,  no  doubt, 
to  its  excellent  situation  and  charming  clim- 
ate. We  engage  the  services  of  a  guide,  who 
conducts  us  into  a  Greek  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  the  insane.  An  amiable-looking  eccle- 
siastic receives  us  kindly,  and  asks  if  we 
would  like  to  see  the  insane  department.  The 
building  is  spacious  and  airy,  and  pretty 
clean,  and  we  pass  through  a  locked  gateway 
into  a  passage,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
apartments  for  lunatics.  Some  idiotic-looking 
creatures  were  wandering  about,  laughing 
foolishly,  and  one,  who  was  said  to  be  violent, 
was  chained  in  the  corner  of  the  court-yard. 
He  shook  his  fetters,  and  started  up  on  seeing 
us,  and  asked  what  country  we  were  from. 
The  priest  told  him  we  were  from  America, 
when  he  exclaimed  in  Greek,  "  May  God  pre- 
serve you  !"  One  or  two  started  forward  to 
seize  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  he  smiled  at 
their  affectionate  greeting  and  did  not  repulse 
them.  They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest  and 
scantiest  of  garments,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
comforts  except  shelter  and  food,  and  it  was 
a  great  contrast  in  almost  every  respect  to  the 
institutions  for  the  shelter  and  cure  of  the 
insane  in  more  favored  lands.  The  priest 
apologized  for  the  poverty  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  said  they  had  no  support  whatever 
from  the  Turkish  government,  having  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  contributions  of  the 
benevolent.  We  declined  making  a  tour  of 
the  sick  wards,  thinking  we  might  encounter 
some  contagious  disease,  but  we  saw  evidences 
of  much  kind  care  bestowed  on  the  patients, 
and  the  apartments  appeared  large,  cool  and 
quiet. 

We  next  visit  a  school  for  Armenian  chil- 
dren, and  are  received  by  three  of  the  teach- 
ers, who  speak  the  French  language,  and  who 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  showing  us  their 
school-rooms,  and  the  little  dark-browed, 
black-eyed  girls  who  brightened  them.  They 
are  instructed  both  in  the  Armenian  and 
French  languages,  and  cheerful  looks  and 
polite,  orderly  behaviour  were  evidences  that 
they  were  being  rationally  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  true  civilization.  One  of  the 
teachers  was  a  French  Alsatian,  and  she  told 
us  she  hoped  to  go  to  America  before  long, 
desiring  us  to  give  her  our  names  and  ad- 
dresses. Our  country  is  the  land  of  hope  and 
promise  to  all  nations,  and  these  Alsatians, 
who  feel  as  if  their  country  was  taken  from 
them,  would  be  a  most  interesting  element 
among  us  if  they  should  turn  their  step3 
thither. 

We  did  not  visit  the  remains  of  ancient 
Smyrna  on  the  hill-top,  satisfying  ourselves 
with  looking  at  them  from  a  distance.  There 
is  no  carriage  road  up,  it  is  too  warm  to  walk 
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and  the  donkeys  do  look  so  inadequate.  It 
was  here  that  the  Christian  faith  took  such 
root  in  the  early  days,  that  the  beloved  dis 
ciple  of  Jesus  from  his  island  of  refuge  could 
send  to  the  faithful  in  Smyrna  such  words  of 
commendation,  encouragement  and  of  prom- 
ise, "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  the  crown  of  life."  Somewhere,  too, 
among  these  ruins,  it  is  said  the  great  Polycarp 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  in  a  central  position 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mosque,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  primitive  church  of 
Smyrna. 

We  wandered  through  many  of  the  thor- 
oughfares of  modern  Smyrna,  and  admired 
the  comfortable  and  elegant  arrangement  of 
many  of  the  houses  in  the  Frank  Quarter. 
The  front  doors  were  often  open,  and  we 
could  see  into  a  broad  hall  with  marble  floor, 
and  beyond,  through  ample  windows  of  colored 
glass,  into  a  garden  of  tropical  plants  and  of 
gushing  fountains.  Broad  divans  are  placed 
along  the  walls,  and  all  looks  cool,  calm  and 
luxurious.  We  entered  a  house  which  was 
undergoing  repairs,  and  greatly  admired  the 
lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  the  richly-orna- 
mented walls,  and  the  softly-cushioned  win- 
dow-seats. Great  troops  of  camels,  led  by 
Arabs  in  picturesque  gowns,  trod  softly  along 
the  stony  streets,  and  tropical  fruits — pome- 
granates, oranges,  lemons,  dates,  grapes  aad 
many  kinds  of  nuts  were  offered  for  sale  on 
every  hand.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that  time  was  not  allowed  us  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Ephesas  by  rail,  as  we  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  do,  but  the  steamer  is  to  move  on- 
ward at  4  o'clock,  instead  of  giving  the  day 
and  a  half,  which  would  be  about  sufficient 
for  the  satisfactory  exploration  of  these  two 
famous  places. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  steamer  starts 
again,  and  we  pass  out  of  the  beautiful  spac- 
ious gulf  and  turn  our  course  southward. 
Night  comes,  and  we  are  told  that  the  island 
of  Scio  will  be  reached  about  midnight,  and 
that  we  should  move  on  before  daylight,  and 
so  lose  all  sight  of  this  interesting  Greek  isle, 
the  ancient  Chios,  the  paradise  of  the  Levant. 

The  next  morning  finds  us  just  entering  the 
numerous  group  of  islands  which  lie  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  ^gean — the  Sporades. 
We  pass  between  the  rock  of  Patmos,  forever 
memorable  to  all  Christans  as  the  spot  where 
the  aged  apostle  John  had  his  sublime  visions 
of  great  things  to  be,  and  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  over  all  the 
powers  of  darkness.  And  so  we  gazed  long, 
this  fair,  bright  Sabbath  morning,  on  the  bold 
mountain  isle,  where  was  heard  the  great 
Voice,  "  like  the  sound  of  many  waters," 
which  spake  such  thrilling  words  of  warning 
and  of  judgment  to  those  that  professed  the 


Christian  faith  in  that  early  day.  It 
solid  irregular  mass  of  rock,  28  miles  in 
cuit,  bleak  aud  very  barren,  and,  so  far  a' 
can  see,  entirely  without  trees.  On  its  h 
est  summit,  called  St.  Elijah,  we  can  s« 
great  convent,  like  a  fortress  in  aspect,  w 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexis  C 
nenes.  We  read  that  the  supposed  abod 
St.  John  is  a  grotto,  belonging  to  the  r 
astery.  It  is  protected  by  a  chapel,  w 
numerous  lamps  are  perpetually  kept  b 
ing,  and  on  whose  walls  are  rudely  depl 
the  various  subjects  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  monks  who  guard  the  grotto  point  ou 
visitors  the  fissures  in  the  roof  as  those  thro 
which  the  apostle  heard  "the  voice  f 
heaven,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters." 

On  the  other  hand  lies  the  rich  and  bes 
ful  Samos,  celebrated  ia  Greek  fable  as 
birth-place  of  Juno,  and  still  retaining  tr 
of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Samian  June 
its  southern  promontory,  Cape  Colonna. 
not  this  a  venerable  isle — the  birth-plac 
Pythagoras  ;  of  Choerilus  the  poet ;  of  Co 
themathamaticlan;  of  Timanthesthe  pain 
and  the  place  of  refuge  from  pers^cutior 
Herodotus  the  Father  of  History?  It 
also  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  perseci 
Christians  of  Asia  in  later  times,  the  pe^ 
being  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and 
dependent  spirit. 

At  eventide,  we  pa?s  out  into  the  bi 
sea,  now  calm  as  a  lake,  and  deeply,  dar 
beautifully  blue.  As  the  evening  d^ej 
into  night  the  troubled  waters  behind 
gleam  with  a  fitful  phosphorescence  ;  the 
is  soft  and  mild,  and  so  very  pure  and  c 
that  we  hardly  recognize  our  constant  fel. 
travellers,  the  stars,  in  their  unwonted  gl 

The  next  day  we  have  no  islands  as  h 
marks,  but  dash  right  on  with  favoring  wi 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Oh,  -who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  trie 
And  danced  exultant  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
The  exultiug  seose — the  pulse's  maddening  pla; 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  wa 

S.  I 

Eleventh  month,  lUh,  1874.  j 


Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  hei 
prayer  is  its  aliment.  It  is  satisfied 
der  every  dispensation  of  Providence, 
takes  thankfully  its  allotted  portion  ;  n( 
inquiring  whether  a  little  more  would  no 
a  little  better ;  knowing  that  if  God  had 
judged,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  I 
to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less.  The 
not  true  content  which  does  not  enjoy,  as 
gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  what  it  has;  no 
that  true  patience  which  does  not  su 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  i 
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His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer. — 
mah  More. 


THE  CLEAR  VISION. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

I  did  but  dream.    I  never  knew 

What  charms  our  sternest  season  wore. 

Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blue, 
Was  never  earth  so  white  before. 

Till  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 

Of  Eunset  on  yon  hills  of  snow, 

And  never  learned  ibe  boughs'  designs 

Of  beauty  in  its  leafless  lines. 

Did  ever  such  a  morning  break 

As  that  my  eastern  windows  see? 
I  Did  ever  such  a  moonlight  take 

Weird  photographs  of  shrub  and  tree? 
Rang  ever  bells  so  wild  and  fleet 
The  music  of  the  winter  street? 
Was  ever  yet  a  sound  by  half 
'So  merry  as  yon  schoolboy's  laugh  ? 

0  earth  !  with  gladness  overfraught, 

No  added  charm  thy  face  hath  found  ; 
'Wiibin  my  heart  the  change  is  wrought, 
'  My  footsteps  make  enchanted  ground. 
IFrom  couch  of  pain  and  curtained  room 
jForih  to  thy  light  and  air  I  come, 
:To  find  in  all  that  meets  my  eyes 
The  freshness  of  a  glad  surprise. 

iFair  seem  these  winter  days,  and  soon 

Shall  blow  the  warm  west  winds  of  spring, 
To  set  the  unbound  rills  in  tune, 

And  hither  urge  the  blue-bird's  wing. 
The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
iGrow  misty  green  with  leafing  buds, 
iAnd  violets  and  windflowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May. 

Break  forth,  my  lips,  in  praise,  and  own 

1  The  wiser  love  severely  kind  ; 
Since,  richer  for  its  chastening  grown, 

I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  blind. 
Thy  world,  0  Father!  hath  not  wronged 
With  loss  ihe  lifp  by  thee  prolonged; 
iBut  still,  with  every  added  y^ar, 
'More  beautiful  Thy  woiks  appear! 

As  Thou  hast  made  Thy  world  without. 
Make  Thou  more  fair  my  world  within  ; 

Shine  through  its  lingering  clouds  of  doubt, 
I    Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  sin  ; 

Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  span 
|0f  life  with  love  to  Thee  and  man  ; 
iStrike  wben  Thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest, 
[Bui  let  my  last  days  be  my  best ! 


FINISHING  THE  WOEK. 

BY  LORD  KIN  LOCH. 

Sver  in  life  is  a  work  to  do. 

Long  enduring  and  ne'er  gone  through  ; 

Seeming  to  end,  and  begun  anew. 

Knowledge  hath  still  some  more  to  know; 
Wealth  had  greater  to  vfhich  to  grow ; 
Every  race  hath  farther  to  go. 

Say  not,  e'en  at  thy  latest  date, 

Now  I  have  nought  but  to  rest  and  wait ; 

Something  will  take  thee  without  the  gate. 


What  if  thine  earthly  task  be  o'er, 
Still  is  another  for  thee  in  store, 
Heavenward  walking,  and  heavenly  lore: 

Graces  to  nurture,  snares  to  shun ; 

Sins  to  get  rid  of,  one  by  one ; 

This  is  a  work  which  will  ne'er  be  done. 


AGEICULTUEE  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  HON.  HORACE  CAPRON. 

Formerly  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
(Continued  from  page  7C6. ) 
J2ICK 

Rice  is  the  staple  crop  of  Japan.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  census  reports  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  exact  acreage  of  rice.  The 
report  of  1870  placed  the  number  of  acres  at 
8,000,000.  Whether  the  area  devoted  to  cul- 
tivation is  increasing  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell. 

The  production  has  been  controlled  entirely 
in  the  past  by  the  home  demand.  Now  that 
the  imperial  edict  forbidding  its  export  has 
been  repealed,  the  production  will  be  stim- 
ulated by  the  world's  demand. 

The  last  "  Red  Book"  of  the  Tycoon  gives 
the  total  income  of  the  Daimios,  which  was 
always  paid  in  rice,  at  6,000,000,000  pounds, 
or  111,000,000  bushels.  This  did  not  include 
the  income  of  the  Mikado's  court  at  Kieto, 
for  the  support  of  which  the  income  of  the 
five  richest  provinces  of  the  empire  was  set 
apart.  Thus  the  rice  product  was  able  to 
pay  a  tax  of  from  seven  to  eight  billion 
pounds  annually. 

^^inety  five  per  cent,  of  the  rice  of  Japan 
is  low-land  rice ;  almost  the  whole  of  the 
valley  land  is  devoted  to  rice  growing,  It  is 
the  richest  soil,  and  is  the  best  adapted  to 
irrigation.  The  land  is  divided  into  small 
lots,  scarcely  any  more  than  an  acre  in  one 
lot,  and  often  less  than  one  quarter  that 
amount,  and  embanked.  This  is  thoroughly 
leveled,  so  as  to  be  entirely  flooded.  All  the 
soil  removed  in  leveling  is  put  on  a  lesser 
spaceadjoining,  which  is  planted  in  vegetables. 
The  rice  ground  is  thoroughly  flooded  sev- 
eral times,  on  different  days  in  April,  after 
which  it  is  dug  up  with  a  heavy  hoe.  This 
hoe  or  spud  is  unlike  any  civilized  imple- 
ment. I  he  blade  is  about  sixteen  inches  long 
and  four  inches  wide,  and  will  weigh  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  The  handle  is  five  feet 
long.  With  a  powerful  blow  it  is  sunk  the 
full  length  of  the  blade  into  the  soft  soil,  and 
with  the  long  leverage  of  the  handle  a  large 
amount  of  earth  is  lifted  up  and  turned  over. 
This  process  is  glow,  but  it  leaves  the  soil  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  can  any  plow.  At 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  as  the  whole  cost  of 
a  day's  labor  it  does  not  cost  much  more  to 
dig  up  an  acre  of  tilled  land  to  this  depth 
than  it  does  to  plow  an  acre  with  us.  In  May 
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the  seed-rice,  about  one  and  a  half  bushels,  is 
put  upon  an  acre:  it  is  first  sown  upon  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  The  5th  day  of  June 
is  the  national  thanksgiving  (transplanting) 
day,  when  these  thickly-sown  stalks  are  pulled 
up  and  transplanted  in  the  rice  paddy,  where 
it  is  grown,  the  soil  having  been  prepared  by 
thorough  flooding  till  it  is  completely  sat- 
urated. After  the  transplanting  it  is  again 
flooded,  and  while  in  this  condition  800 
pounds  of  rape-seed  oil- cake,  or  sardine  oil- 
cake thoroughly  pulverized,  and  costing  from 
eight  to  twelve  dollars,  is  sown  to  the  acre. 
The  water  is  then  turned  off,  leaving  this 
soaked  fertilizer  at  the  root  of  the  rice  stalks. 
After  frequent  floodings  during  the  summer, 
it  is  harvested  in  October.  It  is  cut  with  a 
sickle  something  like  a  corn-knife,  bound  in 
bundles,  and  carried  to  high  ground,  dried, 
and  threshed  at  leisure,  or  rather  shelled  by 
drawing  the  heads  of  a  small  handful  through 
a  crude  hetchel. 

The  cleaning  or  winnowing  is  done  by 
pouring  the  rice  from  a  basket  or  bucket 
upon  mats  by  one  person,  while  another  fans 
it  with  a  large  paper  fan. 

All  this  work  of  cutting,  binding,  shelling, 
and  cleaning  is  done  by  women,  who,  while 
cutting  and  binding,  stand  bare-legged  in 
the  water  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  The 
rice  is  then  put  into  small  straw  bags,  about 
130  pounds  in  each,  and  sent  to  the  mills  on 
the  backs  of  men  or  horses,  where  it  is  hulled 
by  water  power,  or  by  the  primitive  mortar 
and  pestle  woiked  by  the  feet.  From  the  in- 
terior horses  are  used  to  carry  the  rice,  300 
pounds  being  the  average  load  to  a  horse. 
A  good  horse,  with  a  man  to  lead  him,  will 
earn  fifty  cents  a  day,  out  of  which  the  man 
is  fed  and  the  horse  fed  and  shod. 

The  average  yield  is  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  average  weight  of  lowland  rice 
is  533  pounds  to  the  bushel,  making,  2,6661 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  requires  eighty  days' 
labor  to  each  acre  from  the  first  flooding  till 
the  rice  is  marketed. 

The  result  per  acre  of  rice-raising  can  be 
stated  as  follows :  Labor,  $18 ;  manure,  $8  ; 
interest  on  $100  at  10  per  cent.,  $10;  total 
cost,  $36  ;  2,6661  pounds  of  rice,  at  2f  cents, 
$66.661 ;  total  profit,  $30,661. 

If  the  above  was  a  real  profit,  the  farmer 
could  make  a  favorable  showing ;  but  the 
Government  tax  is  claimed  by  the  farmers  to 
be  50  per  cent,  of  this  profit,  leaving  only 
$17  to  $18  per  acre. 

As  I  remarked  before,  ten  acres  is  a  large 
amount  for  one  proprietor,  and  many  have 
one  acre  or  less.  The  upland  rice  is  sown  at 
the  same  time,  and  flooded  and  manured  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  the  yield  is  far  less 
and  the  profits  proportionably  small.  The 


lowlands  rest  during  the  winter,  but  the  j  t 
lands  are  immediately  dug  up  and  fertil  f 
with  rice-bran  or  hulls,  or  horse- manure,  ]  i 
straw,  or  liquid  manure  from  water  cloj 
at  a  cost  of  about  $4  to  the  acre,  and  sow  if- 
wheat  or  barley.  ii 
WHEAT  ii 
is  sown  in  November  in  drills  sixteen  in<  i'^ 
apart,  and  one  and  a  quarter  bushel  of  i 
to  the  acre.    In  three  or  four  weeks  a  roi 
pease,  turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  or  some  o  i- 
kiiid  of  vegetable,  is  planted  between  t  I 
drills,  and  then  the  wheat  is  regularly  I  t 
and  irrigated  with  the  vegetables.  i- 

In  April  and  May  the  wheat  is  read  ' 
harvest.  It  has  a  short,  but,  compared  to 
straw,  heavy  head.    The  stalk  seldom  gi  i't 
higher  than  two  feet,  and  often  not  more  t 
twenty  inches.    The  Japanese  farmers  li  r" 
brought  the  art  of  dwarfing  to  perfect' 
They  claim,  and  truly,  I  believe,  that  the  st 
of  their  wheat  has  been  so  dwarfed  that* 
matter  how  much  manure  is  used  it  will  I 
grow  longer,  but  that  the  length  of  the  wh  f 
head  is  increased.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  t| 
richest  soils  and  with  the  heaviest  yields^  ■- 
wheat-stalks  never  fall  down  and  lodge!  ; 
the  ground,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  c 
as  in  the  United  States.  i 

The  process  of  cutting,  binding,  thresh  w: 
or  shelling  is  the  same  as  with  rice.  It  is  i; 
into  the  same  straw-bags  or  holders  and  i  i- 
to  market  on  the  backs  of  horses.    I  did  ; 
fully  explain  the  earnings  of  these  pacii  ; 
They  are  paid  one  cent  per  hundred  poi 
for  every  mile,  and  as  they  carry  300  pou  ; 
they  earn  three  cents  for  every  mile.  Fif  ' 
miles  is  about  the  average  distance  trav  a 
in  a  day.    The  earnings  of  a  packer  and 
horse  per  day  is  therefore  forty-five  eel 
The  horse's  shoes  are  an  important  iteil 
his  expenses.  These  shoes  are  made  of  pla  v 
straw,  and  cost  four  to  five  cents  a  set.    1  i- 
stony  country  like  Japan  these  straw  si  :■' 
are  quickly  cut  through.    It  requires  j 
sets  per  day.    The  shoes  for  each  day  s 
more  than  the  man's  food,  possibly  more  t  i, 
the  horse's.    The  average  yield  of  wheat  t  : 
acre  is  12  J  bushels.    It  requires  only  th  :  ^: 
days'  labor  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat. 

In  making  a  statement  of  the  cost  andj  r 
suits  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat,  it  mus  t 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  acre  raises  tl 
other  crops  the  same  year.    The  statem  1 
therefore,  would  be  as  follows  : 

Interest  on  value  of  an  acre  cf  uph  I: 
$40,  at  10  per  cent,  $4;  labor  (SO  d  t 
work),  $3.60 ;  manure,  $4  ;  total  cost,  $11  : 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  wheai 
$2.50,  $18.75  ;  profit  on  an  acre,  $7.15.  s 

To  this  must  be  added  the  profit  of  the  i 
etables  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the  wli  r 
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id  also  the  profits  of  the  upland  rice  and 
egetables  in  the  summer,  all  of  which  will 
im  up  to  nearly  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  making 
le  wheat-land  fully  as  profitable  as  that  which 
'ows  the  lowland  rice.  The  reader  will  see 
hat  an  enormous  production  there  is  from 
lis  acre  of  high  sandy  upland,  12 J  bushels 
•  wheat,  a  crop  of  upland  rice,  and  two  full 
ops  of  vegetables.  Such  a  drain  upon  the 
il  is  unknown  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
1  this  upland  of  which  I  write  has  been 
lied  in  this  way  and  subjected  to  this  enor- 
;ous  annual  drain  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
shown  by  the  written  history  of  these  peo- 
le  ;  how  much  longer  is  unknown  ;  still  it 
elds  as  much  now  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
ore. 

I  BARLEY 

ground  the  same  as  wheat,  except  that  the 
jeding  is  heavier,  and  the  yield  is  25  bushels 
I  the  acre.  Barley  sells  for  one-half  the 
ice  of  wheat ;  the  profits  are  therefore  about 
e  same.  Barley  is  fed  to  horses,  cattle, 
fgs  and  fowls,  and  is  also  boiled  and  eaten 
\  the  lower  classes.  Boiled  wheat  is  much 
iten  by  the  people,  and  wheat  is  now  being 
ported  to  China. 

COTTON 

a  crop  second  alone  in  importance  to  rice. 
i)tton  clothing  is  as  universally  worn  as  rice 
universally  eaten.  Cotton  is  raised  every- 
iiere  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  lati- 
de.  North  of  the  thirty  sixth  parallel  it  is 
ly  grown  by  families"  for  their  own  manu- 
3ture  and  wear.  That  grown  so  far  north 
IS  a  short,  coarse  staple,  and  is  little  sought 
!•  in  market.  South  of  the  thirty-fifth 
rallel  the  crop  is  good  and  the  staple  fine, 
ag,  and  strong. 

The  exact  acreage  and  amount  of  cotton 
ised  in  Japan  is  unknown.  The  amount 
oduced  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  en- 
ely  controlled  by  the  home  demand.  Here- 
;er,  when  the  better  varieties  have  been  in- 
)duced,  and  they  learn  to  grow  and  prepare 
as  demanded  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
will  be  an  important  article  of  export.  I 
ould  say  ratner  that,  with  the  enterprise 
d  energy  displayed  in  adopting  improved 
ichinery,  and  with  their  abundant  and  in- 
naparably  cheap  and  ingenious  labor,  and 
th  their  boundless  deposits  of  coal  and  iron 
the  best  quality,  and  their  abundant  water- 
wer,  cotton  goods  ought  in  time  to  be  an 
portant  item  of  their  exports. 
The  requirements  of  the  cotton-plant  in 
pan  are,  a  light  sandy  soil  and  an  exposure 
posite  to  that  of  the  sea,  as  an  exposure  to- 
,rd  the  sea  is  unfavorable.  It  is  that  kind 
soil  that  rice  does  not  seek,  and  there  are 
iny  millions  of  acres  on  which  it  could  be 
ised  successfully  which  now  are  not  used 


for  any  agricultural  purpose.  The  soil  is 
thoroughly  spaded  or  hoed  up,  and  the  sur- 
face laid  out  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  in  the 
trenches  is  put  the  manure,  4  or  5  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  which  may  be  horse-manure^ 
rotted  straw,  or  liquid  manure  from  closets ; 
if  the  latter,  it  is  applied  on  the  surface  or 
mixed  with  rice-bran  and  buried  in  the 
trenches.  The  average  cost  of  these  fertiliz- 
ers to  the  acre  is  $8  to  $10.  The  seed  is 
sown  4  or  5  in  a  place,  12  inches  apart,  then 
covered  lightly  with  earth  not  over  1  inch 
deep.  The  plant  appears  above  the  ground 
in  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  when  3  or  4 
inches  high  all  but  one  are  pulled  out.  In  a 
few  days  the  plants  are  hoed  and  slightly 
hilled.  Then  between  the  rows  of  cotton  a 
trench  or  furrow  is  dug,  manure  of  some  kind 
is  placed  in  it,  and  pease  or  some  other  kind 
of  quickly-maturing  vegetable  planted  ;  four 
to  six  dollars'  worth  of  manure  is  used  for 
these  vegetables.  Early  in  September  the 
cotton-plant  flowers,  and  in  October  the  bolls 
are  filled  and  ready  for  picking.  Women  are 
employed  for  this  work.  The  plants  are  short, 
not  more  than  18  inches  high.  The  cotton  is 
prepared  by  a  crude  gin  with  wooden  rollers, 
and  is  then  packed  in  bales  of  100  pounds 
each.  The  average  yield  of  an  acre  is  6661 
pounds.  The  ruling  prices  for  several  years 
have  been  from  18  to  20  cents  per  pound. 
Seventy  days'  work  from  the  first  spading  up 
to  the  completion  of  the  bailing,  are  required 
to  each  acre,  costing  $8.75. 

As  soon  as  this  cotton  and  vegetable  crop 
is  removed,  one  of  wheat  and  vegetable  is 
raised,  as  I  have  described  in  speaking  of 
wheat.  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling 
attention  to  the  enormous  drain  annually 
made  upon  this  light  upland  soil,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  more  fertile  now 
than  a  thousand  years  ago.  This  acre  of 
cotton-land  produces  QQQ^  pounds  of  cotton, 
12^  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  full  crops  of 
vegetables  every  year.  Such  a  production  is 
unknown  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture. Cannot  our  farmers  learn  from  thi& 
single  acre  of  land,  which  has  been  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  its  tillers  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
still  gives  its  golden  return  for  all  the  labor 
and  for  all  the  fertilizers  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  it,  that  thorough  tillage  of  a  small  area 
of  land,  well  fertilized,  is  much  the  more 
profitable  ?  In  the  United  States  the  farmer 
tills  for  the  present,  taking  away  from  the 
soil  annually  its  fertility  in  the  products  it 
yields,  without  any  adequate  return,  and  his 
sons  inherit  an  impoverished  soil  in  conse- 
quence of  his  prodigal  and  wasteful  tillage. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  worst  infidelity  is  infidelity  to  duty.. 
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The  simplest  system  of  doctrines  is  most 
likely  to  advance  the  permanent  glory  of  the 
gospel.  Everything  is  admirable  and  sub- 
lime in  proportion  to  its  simplicity.  The 
objects  which  are  grandest  in  the  works  of 
nature  are  among  the  simplest.  Of  the  sub- 
lime works  of  God,  this  is  one  of  the  striking 
characteristics.  What  more  sublime  than 
the  starry  heavens,  the  lofty  mountains,  the 
unfathomable  ocean,  whether  sleeping  or 
tempestuous?  Yet  no  objects  are  more  simple 
or  offer  less  complication  of  ideas.  The 
grandest  works  of  man,  are  also  the  simplest. 
Those  admirable  structures  whose  ruins  are 
the  wonder  of  posterity,  and  those  writings 
which  are  equally  first  in  all  ages,  are  for 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  for  their  noble 
simplicity.  What  is  complicated  and  in- 
tricate becomes  obscure  and  wearisome ;  and 
the  only  things  whose  beauty  is  ever  new,  and 
whose  ati  Faction  never  ceases,  are  those  which 
are  plain  and  simple.  The  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  is  seen  in  its  object,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  accomplishes  that  object.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  salvation  ol  man — that  is,  his 
preparation  for  the  happiness  of  heaven  by 
forming  in  him  a  holy  heart  and  character, 
an  object  simple  and  unambiguous,  yet  one 
of  the  grandest  which  can  be  conceived  by 
the  human  mind. —  Ware. 


LIBBABY  ASSOCIATION. 


Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  un- 
lawfulness of  pleasure,  of  the  innocency  or 
malignity  of  actions,  lake  this  rule:  What- 
ever weakens  your  reason,  impairs  the  ten- 
derness of  your  conscience,  obscures  your 
sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spirit- 
ual things ;  in  short,  whatever  increases  ihe 
authority  of  your  body  over  your  mind, 
that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it 
may  be  in  itself. 

o  a?  I  o  E  s . 


The  Central  Employment  Association  furnishes 
sewing  to  deserving  poor  women  and  distributes  the 
clothmpj  made  by  them  among  those  most  in  need  of  it. 
The.number  of  persons  applying  for  assistance,  many 
of  them  in  the  utmost  distress,  has  been  unusually 
large,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  exhausted. 
It  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid,  contributions  in 
mone}^,  dry  goods,  groceries  or  shoes,  will  be  thank- 
fully received,  by 

E.  F.  Williams,  President,  617  Franklin  Street, 
M.  S.  CoNARD,  Treasurer,  821  Marshall  Street, 
L.  T.  Hallowell,  Secretary,  2014  Ogden  Street, 
C.  J.  Letchworth,  534  N.  Fourth  Street. 


The  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library  Eoom  at  Race  St.,  on  the  1st 
and  3d  Fifth-days  of  each  month,  and  at  Girard 
Avenue  Mee  ing-house  on  the  2d  and  4ih  Fifth-day 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock  precisely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manaf 
ment  will  be  held  in  the  Library  room  on  Four) 
day  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk 


IT  em:  s . 


Great  suffering  continues  to  exist  in  the  distri 
ravaged  by  the  grasshoppers ;  the  authorities 
boih  Kansas  and  Dakota  still  call  for  aid.  Wm. 
Stokley,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  has  received  a  c 
cular  letter  from  the  Executive  office  at  Yankt 
Dakota,  "  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  ch 
itable  public  for  aid  to  the  settlers  in  that  State  w 
have  been  rendered  destitute  mainly  by  the  destri 
tion  of  the  crops  by  grasshoppers,  last  season.  T 
letter  states  that  there  is  an  unusual  determinati 
to  continue  the  struggle,  and  to  plant  again,  pi 
vided  aid  can  be  procured  to  sustain  life  and  pi 
cure  seeds." 

Charles  Sprague,  the  "banker-poet,"  died 
Boston,  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  in  his  eighl 
fourth  year. 

Charles  Kingsley,  "Canon   in  residence" 
Westminster  Abbey,  died  in  London  on  the  '^^^'^ 
ult.,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier- J ouri 
thus  describes  a  curious  celestial  phenomenon  w 
nes-ed,  on  the  morniog  of  First  month  8th,  by  t 
citizens  of  South  Pueblo,  Colorado: 

"  The  sun  was  at  an  angle  of  about  ihirty  degre 
to  the  earth,  and  around  it  was  a  well-defined  c 
cle,  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  to  the  earth.  ( 
the  circumference  of  this  circle,  and  nearly  in  11 
with  the  sun,  were  two  very  bright  sun-dogs, 
mock  suns.  Parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  at  the  sai 
angle  to  the  earih  as  the  sun,  was  a  large  cin 
passing  through  the  sun  and  two  sun-dogs  near 
— the  sun-dogs  being  at  the  intersections  of  the  c 
cumferences  of  the  large  and  small  circles, 
right  angles  to  a  line  from  tue  point  of  observatij 
to  the  sun,  were  two  other  bright  sun-dogs,  on  t 
circumlerence  of  the  large  circle,  directly  opposj 
each  other.  The  centre  of  this  large  circ'e  was 
zenith  of  horizon,  or,  in  other  words,  a  point  pt 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth  at  the  point 
observation.  At  about  one-third  of  the  distance  frc 
ihe  centre  of  the  large  circle  to  the  sun  was  a  we 
defined  inverted  rainbow  —  defining  about  one-tbi 
of  a  circle — the  centre  of  which  was  the  centre  < 
and  whose  arc  was  parallel  to,  the  circumference 
the  large  circle.  All  of  the  colors  were  well-define' 
and  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  w 
distinctly  visible  for  three  hours.  The  only  unusu 
changes  in  the  weather  previous  to  this  appearan 
were  that  at  two  P.  M.  on  January  7  a  high  wi- 
began  blowing  from  the  west,  and  blew  ste-dily  t 
3  A.  M.  on  the  morniog  of  the  8th.  At  9  P.  M.  ' 
January  7  the  mercury  stood  at  45  degrees,  and  d 
not  vary  much  from  that  point  till  3  A.  M.  on  tl 
morning  of  the  8th,  when  the  wind  ceased  and  tl 
mercury  be$>an  to  fall.  Between  3  and  7  o'clo< 
A.  M.  the  mercury  fell  to  five  degrees  below  zer 
from  which  point  it  rose  to  zero  at  10  A.  M  At  tl 
lime  of  the  appearances  mentioned  above,  the 
were  very  heavy  clouds  in  the  west  and  northw* 
' — so  heavy  that  they  almost  obscured  the  mou 
tains,  while  in  the  east  and  southeast  were  a  ki' 
of  light  cirrus  clouds,  on  which  the  phenome^ 
were  defined." 
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TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO  J    KEEP  HER  J    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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WESTERN  CHRISTIANITY. 

To  understand  the  distinctive  features  of 
.he  Christianity  of  the  West,  it  is  necessary 
;o  mingle  somewhat  with  the  people  who 
lave  grown  up  under  its  influence,  and  to 
'study  the  circumstances  which  have  largely 
30Dtributed  to  its  development.  The  Chris- 
:ianity  of  the  West  is  eminently  a  Christia.n- 
ity  of  feeling ;  there  is  less  deference  paid  to 
ioctrines,  and  less  effort  to  keep  up  strictly 
denominational  lines  than  is  found  in  our 
Eastern  States. 

Then  there  is  a  freshness  about  it,  and  a 
broadening  out  that  corresponds  to  the  vast- 
aess  of  its  geographical  limits.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  the  peculiar  conditions  un- 
der which  the  earlier  settlements  of  the 
country  were  made.  In  an  article,  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
*  The  Standard  of  the  Cross,"  it  was  asserted 
that  "  the  church  of  the  West  is  the  only 
real  child  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  Christ 
baptized  and  marked  with  the  cross  in  its 
very  infancy."  Regarding  this  as  a  figure, 
it  is  true  of  the  pioneer  settlers  who  sought 
homes  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  un- 
broken forests  or  on  the  broad  prairies.  These 
were  mostly  men  and  women  of  strong,  ear- 
nest, religious  character,  and  they  carried  into 
their  new  homes  not  the  dogmatism  of  creeds 
and  the  "forms  of  godliness,"  but  the  un- 
selfish charities  of  a  living  faith,  deepened  by 
the  sense  of  mutual  dependence.    With  few 
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outward  helps,  they  were  left  to  establish  a 
Christianity  that  was  adapted  to  their  neces- 
sities, and  it  has  taken  shape  in  conformity  to 
the  conditions  of  its  growth. 

The  preaching  of  "  the  woipd  "  was  a  rare 
event  in  those  earlier  days,  and  the  Gospel 
minister  who  went  among  them  was  always 
welcome.  Little  inquiry  was  made  respect- 
ing the  doctrinal  views  he  entertained,  or  of 
what  sect  he  was  a  member,  so  that  he 
claimed  to  speak  for  Christ ; — people  from  all 
directions,  and  many  miles  apart,  flocked  to 
the  meetings  and  heard  his  words  gladly. 

With  a  beginning  so  apostolic,  and  with 
such  a  savor  of  Pentecostal  times,  there  could 
not  be  other  than  the  liberal  and  untheolog- 
ical  development  that  is  now  witnessed  all 
over  our  Western  land.  Its  contagious  im- 
pulse of  fresh  earnestness  had  no  crust  of  icy 
conventionalisms  to  break  through,  neither 
did  it  have  to  contend  with  the  barriers  that 
social  distinctions  set  up  in  our  Eastern  com- 
munities. The  meeting-house,  at  first  built 
of  unhewn  logs,  rough,  unsightly  and  uncom- 
fortable, but  illumined  by  the  fervor  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy  that  spread  from  heart  to 
heart,  was  indeed  as  the  "  very  gate  of  hea- 
to  waiting  souls,  and  the  benediction 


ven 


of  the  Father's  love  descended  with  a  halo 
that  wrought  into  golden  beams  the  unshapely 
rafters,  and  covered  with  wings  of  cherubim, 
like  the  mercy-seat  of  old,  the  rude  altar 
from  which  the  "  man  of  God "  offered  the 
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sweet  incense  of  prayer  for  the  assembled 
multitudes.  Such  occasions,  more  precious 
because  so  seldom  enjoyed,  had  a  cementing 
influence,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  Christian  fellowship. 

There  is,  too,  a  patriarchal  simplicity  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  in  country  neighbor- 
hoods that  has  always  been  a  peculiar  feature 
of  this  Western  Christianity.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  prevails  in  the  large  business  centres  ; 
these,  doubtless,  are  subjected  to  the  restraints 
that  fashion  imposes.  I  refer  to  the  custom 
of  taking  the  whole  family  to  meeting,  from 
the  gray-haired  sire  to  the  tender  infant,  all 
are  included,  even  the  servants.  Children 
that  from  their  infancy  share  the  pleasures 
and  privileges  of  their  parents,  are  not  often 
found  straying  very  far  from  the  fold  in  riper 
years.  In  this  respect  we  might  take  a  les- 
son from  our  Western  brethren  that  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  our  older  churches. 

With  such  a  beginning,  how  stands  the 
Christianity  of  the  West  now?  This  is  the 
point  that  deserves  consideration.  Judging  of 
it  as  a  whole,  it  is  denominational  only  in 
name  and  ceremonials  or  church  forms,  but 
strictly  catholic  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word  in  feeling  and  action  ;  Christian  peo- 
ple, without  distinction  of  sect,  move  hand 
in  hand  in  efforts  for  the  lifting  up  of  the 
fallen,  for  the  succor  of  the  needy,  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  the  uprooting  of 
error.  Never  having  clothed  itself  in  the 
garments  of  dogmatic  theology,  it  has  fought 
bravely  the  battles  of  free  inquiry  in  every 
department  of  knowledge.  Its  preachers  and 
teachers  are  at  this  time  stirring  up  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  two  continents,  and 
making  themselves  heard  and  felt  in  the 
strongholds  of  conservatism  in  the  old  world. 
To  many  of  our  own  profession,  who  are  jeal- 
ous for  the  old  landmarks,  there  is  much  in 
this  overflow  of  religious  feeling  among  our 
Western  Friends  that  causes  deep  solicitude, 
while  the  same  concern  is  awakened  in  these 
by  the  apparent  want  of  healthy  sympathetic 
life  among  us.  That  there  is  a  line  of  demar- 
cation both  mil  admit.  I  believe  it  would 
not  hurt  the  "  wine  and  oil,"  nor  lessen  its 
quantity  in  us,  if  it  more  frequently  over- 
flowed its  vessels  and  ran  along  like  the  oint- 
ment on  the  head  of  Aaron.  As  that  holy 
anointing  reached  to  the  nethermost  part  of 
his  garment,  so,  taking  him  as  a  figure  or  type 
of  the  Church,  how  beautifully  is  the  efiect  of 
the  oil  of  Divine  consecration  here  portrayed  ; 
descending  on  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord, 
who  stands  up  in  the  congregation  of  His 
people  to  declare  the  message  of  the  Holy 
One,  how  should  it  flow  and  spread  until  it 
reach  the  nethermost  one  of  the  flock,  bless- 
ing and  comforting  all ! 


We  need  something  to  vitalize  the  relij 
ious  life  of  our  meetings.  Halting  beside  th 
graves  of  a  noble  ancestry,  we  forget  the  ir 
junction  of  the  great  Teacher,  "Let  the  dea- 
bury  the  dead,  but  follow  thou  Me." 

The  letter  as  truly  killeth  the  Church  a 
the  individual.  It  is  the  living  eternal  Spiri 
that  must  interpret  the  letter.  The  worl< 
outgrows  and  leaves  among  the  debris  of  it 
forgotten  ages  the  forms  that  represented  al 
it  held  of  life  in  the  beginning,  and  the  pre 
cess  continues  and  will  continue  while  th 
mutations  of  time  are  witnessed.  The  though 
that  rules  and  regulates  these  natural  pre 
cesses  alone  is  unchangeable;  the  law  tha 
shaped  the  delicate  mollusk,  and  gave  it  beinj 
out  of  its  long  buried  remains,  develops  othe: 
forms  of  animated  existence  as  perfect  ii 
structure,  as  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  thos 
which  preceded  it,  yet  totally  unlike  in  an; 
of  the  characteristics  of  its  form  or  growth 
So  should  it  be  with  the  manifestations  of  ou 
spiritual  life ;  there  is  deep  significance  ii 
the  opening  declaration  of  the  epistle  to  ihtl 
Hebrews ;  let  us  seek  for  ourselves  individ 
ually  its  meaning  :  "  God,  who  at  sundr 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  tim 
past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  ii 
these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son 
whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things.' 

Are  we  leaving  behind  the  things  of  th< 
past  and  following  this  Son  to  whom  the  heir 
ship  of  all  is  given  ?  It  is  not  to  the  father 
or  the  prophets  that  the  finger-board  point 
the  traveler  of  these  latter  days,  but  to  th 
Son,  who,  clothing  His  followers  in  thearmo: 
of  His  own  choosing,  and  adapted  to  thei 
present  wants,  is  leading  forth,  conquering  an( 
to  conquer— all  are  not  doing  the  same  kin( 
of  work.  The  wise  Leader  gives  to  each  hi 
own  part,  and  exacts  its  due  performance^ 
the  sick  and  the  timid  are  sent  to  the  rear— 
the  watchword  h  onward  and  onward  unti 
the  end  is  reached,  the  warfare  accomplished 
The  same  eternal  Power  is  in  and  over  all 
leading  and  directing  every  manifestatioi 
that  has  its  root  in  purity  and  love,  to  ulti 
mate  good.  It  is  only  when  we  take  the  rein 
into  our  own  hands  that  we  are  left  to  our 
selves  and  experience  loss,  running  before  th 
Guide  to  possible  destruction. 

The  essay  before  referred  to  closes  with  ih 
following  paragraph,  which  is  worthy  of  con 
sideration  : 

*'As  to  the  dangers  of  Western  Christianity 
they  are  very  apparent.  A  boy  likes  to  drive 
no  matter  who  is  with  him.  And  there  is  s 
self-assertion  about  the  Christian  movement! 
of  the  West,  as  if  their  temperance  method; 
and  their  Territories  were  to  monopolize  tht 
Christian  world's  attention  and  lead  tb« 
church.    It  is  apt,  too,  to  sneer  at  religioui 
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'maturity  as  religious  coldness,  and  to  alienate 
the  more  stable  Christian  life  of  other  sec- 
tions by  its  reproaches  and  appeals  and  for- 
wardness. We  only  ask  for  it  an  understand- 
ing, that,  with  all  its  values  and  dangers,  it 
I  may  be  received  into  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
'the  Christian  family,  as  one  which,  although 
'■  young,  is  able  to  give  as  much  as  it  receives 
of  mutual  benefit."  "  R." 

,1     First  vionth,  18Y5. 

For  Thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  mine 
iniquity  ;  for  it  is  great.  Ps.  xxv,  11.  Your 
sins  are  forgiven  you,  for  His  name's  sake.  1 
I  John  ii,  12. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ANOTHER  VIEW. 

!  The  article  "  Thoughts  on  Preaching,"  in 
\  Friends^  Intelligencer  of  First  month  23d,  may 
ifind  an  echo  in  some  minds,  but  we  may  hope 
that  the  feeling  expressed  by  N.  H.  is  not 
ishared  to  any  extent  by  our  members  gener- 
ally, nor  the  state  of  the  Meeting  he  portrays 
applicable  to  many  others.  Taking  the  con- 
stituent Meetings  belonging  to  the  six  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent,  those  having  min- 
isters are  the  exceptions.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  Meetings  are  held  in  silence  ;  in 
many,  the  spoken  word  is  only  occasional,  and 
in  those  remotely  located,  the  public  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  rarely  heard. 

Esteeming  a  free  Gospel  ministry  a  great 
blessing  to  any  people,  I  read  with  concern 
remarks  tending,  as  I  think,  to  undervalue 
the  exercise  of  it  by  those  who  may  be  taking 
the  first  steps  in  this  solemn  and  responsible 
calling,  and  who  may  need  "  nursing  fathers 
land  mothers  to  advise  and  admonish,  and,  if 
they  see  occasion,  to  reprove  them  in  a  ten- 
der, Christian  spirit."  Before  we  venture  to 
leall  in  question  the  oflferings  of  these  little 
ones,  we  should  remember  the  command, 
!"  Put  ofi*  the  shoes  from  ofi*  thy  feet ;  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
I  In  large  cities  and  at  our  Yearly  and 
Quarterly'  Meetings,  there  is  often  an  out- 

B)Ouring  of  spiritual  fervor,  and  the  people 
ove  to  flock  to  these  gatherings ;  but  many 
rwho  are  generally  seen  at  these  are  often  ab- 
sent from  their  smaller  Meetings,  aiad  give  as 
reason,  "  There  is  no  preaching."  Year 
after  year  these  little  gatherings  are  sustained 
by  the  two  or  three  who  often  hunger  for 
some  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  so  plentifully 
Eit  our  larger  Meetings. 

"Within  the  compass  of  one  of  our  Yearly 
Meetinjrg  there  are  four  times  as  many  estab- 
^lished  Meetings  as  recorded  ministers,  and  a 
similar  discrepancy  may  exist  in  some  of  the 
Dthers;  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  tender  of  those  who,  at  times, 
feel  an  obligation  to  speak  in  the  assemblies 


of  the  people,  lest  we  unintentionally  "  hurt 
the  oil  and  the  wine  "  by  our  ill-advised  cen- 
sure. 

If  they  have  *'no  gift,"  judicious  counsel, 
privately  administered,  is  far  better  than  open 
rebuke,  and  more  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
ture advice.  If  they  "  do  not  properly  dis- 
tinguish, at  times,  between  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  workings  of  their 
own  imagination,"  take  them  aside  as  did 
Aquilla  and  Priscilla  of  old,  and  teach  them 
the  way  more  perfectly.  "  The  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  in  the  hearers  as  well  as  in  the 
preachers,"  but  unless  the  hearers  experience 
a  portion  of  the  same  baptism  of  spirit  that 
the  preachers  are  baptized  into,  they  will  not 
receive  the  word  to  edification.  They  may 
almost  unknowingly  entertain  a  slight  preju- 
dice against  a  minister,  or  they  may  have 
their  attention  so  engrossed  by  '*  interesting 
thoughts  aud  reflections,"  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  exercise  expressed.  If  this  is 
the  case,  let  them  leave  it  for  others  to  gather 
up,  heeding  the  injunction  of  the  Master, 
"  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  Me." 

I  fear  there  is  too  much  criticism  among 
us  and  not  enough  of  speaking  the  Truth  in 
love.  If,  when  a  religious  meeting  convenes, 
those  usually  denominated  hearers  were  con- 
cerned to  centre  to  the  root  of  life  in  them- 
selves, I  believe  the  eflect  upon  those  who 
minister  would  be  most  salutary ;  but  how 
often,  after  the  will  of  the  minister  is  given  up 
to  do  the  portion  of  labor  assigned  him,  he 
has  to  sufier  on  account  of  the  want  of  re- 
ligious travail  in  the  meeting.  He  has  to 
combat  with  lukewarmness,  indifference,  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and,  perhaps,  drowsiness  in 
his  fellow-worshippers,  and  he  experiences  a 
feeling  similar  to  being  left  to  "  tread  the 
wine-press  alone."  It  has  sometimes  been  a 
query  with,  concerned  Friends,  whether  min- 
isters would  long  continue  to  be  called  to  go 
forth  for  the  gathering  of  the  fold  of  Christ, 
unless  such  labor  was  more  appreciated  by 
the  people.  H.  E.  K. 

Warmimsier,  Fa.,  First  mo.  3lst,  1875. 


It  appears  to  me  that  your  heart  wants 
enlargement  with  regard  to  the  faults  of  oth- 
ers. I  grant  that  you  cannot  help  see- 
ing them  when  they  are  presented  to  your 
notice,  and  cannot  avoid  the  opinions  pro- 
duced in  your  mind  by  the  principles  upon 
which  some  people  apparently  proceed.  You 
cannot  even  avoid  a  degree  of  pain  which 
these  things  must  occasion.  But  you  must 
not  cherish  that  degree  of  pain  which  would 
separate  you  from  those  who  are  imperfect. 
Perfection  easily  supports  the  imperfections  of 
others.  We  must  bear  a  fault  with  patience 
till  we  perceive  the  spirit  of  God  reproach- 
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iog  them  within.  When  we  blame  with  im- 
patience because  we  are  displeased  with  the 
iault,  it  is  a  human  censure,  and  not  the  dis- 
approbation of  God.  It  is  a  sensitive  self- 
love  that  cannot  forgive  the  self-love  of  oth- 
ers. The  more  self-love  we  have,  the  more 
severe  our  censures.  The  less  we  love  our- 
selves, the  more  considerate  we  are  of  others. 
We  wait  even  years  to  give  salutary  advice. 
If  we  were  faultless  we  should  not  be  so  much 
annoyed  by  the  defects  of  those  with  whom 
we  associate.  If  we  were  to  acknowledge 
honestly  that  we  have  not  virtue  enough  to 
bear  patiently  with  our  neighbor's  weaknesses, 
we  should  show  our  own  imperfection,  and 
and  this  alarms  our  vanity. — Fenelon. 

A  Testimony  from  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  in 

Pennsylvania^  concerning  Ellis  Hugh. 

Though  few  of  us  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  this,  our  dear  ancient  friend, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  yet,  as  we  have  in- 
formation by  good  authorities  of  some  things 
remarkable  therein,  we  think  it  not  amiss  to 
transmit  some  hints  of  them,  with  what  hath 
fallen  out  within  the  compass  of  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  him. 

He  was  born  in  Merionethshire,  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  and  came  over  with 
his  parents  into  Pennsylvania,  when  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  very  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  for  some  time  indulged  himself 
in  keeping  company  with  such,  whose  con- 
versation and  conduct  were  unprofitable  and 
vain,  for  which,  though  we  do  not  understand 
he  was  guilty  of  immoral  practices,  he  was 
closely  reproved  by  the  witness  of  God  in 
secret,  and  his  condition  being  thereby  plainly 
manifested  to  him,  as  likewise  the  danger  of 
pursuing  such  courses,  he  did  not  dare  to  go 
any  longer  in  vanity ;  but,  submitting  to  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  was  brought  under 
great  exercise  and  godly  sorrow ;  in  which 
state,  the  conversation  of  his  former  com- 
panions, once  his  delight,  became  a  burden 
and  increased  his  distress ;  but  avoiding  to 
feed  their  light,  airy  dispositions,  keeping  his 
mind  retired,  and  -  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, when  they  sought  to  entice  him,  had 
such  an  effect,  that  they  forsook  him,  which 
was  a  great  ease  to  his  mind,  in  that  it  af- 
forded him  opportunity  for  a  further  search 
after  the  will  of  Him,  who  in  mercy  had  called 
him  to  glory  and  virtue.  As  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, after  many  deep  baptisms  and  trials, 
it  pleased  the  Lord,  about  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  to  call  him  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  ;  which  was  an  exceeding  hum- 
bling exercise  to  him,  and  many  sore  conflicts 
he  had  therein,  through  the  buffetings  of 
Satan ;  but  by  endeavoring  to  follow  the 


Lord  in  the  way  of  His  requirings,  help  w; 
administered,  so  that  he  at  times  had  to  e: 
perience  that  He  gives  "  The  oil  of  joy  f< 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  tl 
spirit  of  heaviness." 

His  chief  inducement  to  come  and  settle  i 
these  parts,  was  a  strong  draught  of  love  a 
tending  his  mind,  which,  however,  he  did  n( 
hastily  give  way  to,  having  felt  drawing 
hither  near  eight  years  before  he  came ;  of  s 
great  moment  did  the  removing  himself  an 
family  appear  to  him. 

He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  First  an 
week-da^  meetings  for  worship,  as  also  of  on 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meeting 
even  when  age  and  infirmity  of  body  rei 
dered  traveling  very  difficult  to  him.  H 
likewise  visited  some  of  the  neighborin 
provinces  on  Truth's  service,  with  the  unity  ( 
Friends  ;  and,  by  accounts  which  we  have  ha. 
from  the  places  he  visited,  his  labors  of  lov 
were  well  received  and  serviceable.  ^ 

From  the  time  of  his  coming  amongst  ui 
he  was  always  one  of  the  number  who  wer. 
on  the  visit  to  Friends'  families ;  whic 
weighty  work  he  undertook  in  much  diff 
dence  of  himself,  and  fear  of  a  forward  spirit 
often  sayicg,  "  That  former  appointments  an^t 
engagements  thereto,  were  of  no  account  fo 
future  services  ;  but  that  such  as  went  mus 
wait  for  renewed  qualifications  to  enter  upo 
that  work,  '  which,  he  used  to  say,  "  H 
thought  must  be  a  good  one,  since  it  occ£ 
sioned  greater  nearness,  and  was  a  renewa 
of  love,  both  among  vsitors  and  visited :  , 
And  by  accounts  received,  it  was  so  in  a  goo< 
degree. 

In  meetings  for  worship  he  was  a  good  ex 
ample  in  silent,  patient  waiting  upon  th' 
Lord,  and  when  raised  to  bear  a  public  tes 
timony,  it  was  with  that  power  and  author 
ity,  which  accompanies  a  true  Gospel  minis 
ter,  and  hath  made  lasting  impressions  upo] 
some  minds.  Though  he  was  of  an  exceed 
ing  tender  disposition,  yet  being  a  lover  o 
good  order  in  the  church,  and  well  knowin| 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  undue  liberty,  he 
both  by  precept  and  example,  endeavored  t« 
promote  the  former  and  discourage  the  latter 
in  which  he  gave  repeated  proofs  that  th« 
near  connections  of  natural  kindred  did  no 
bias  his  judgment. 

His  deportment  being  meek  and  loving 
and  his  conversation  familiar  and  instruc 
tively  cheerful,  gained  him  the  esteem  o: 
most  who  knew  him,  of  different  ranks  anc 
religious  persuasions.  He  was  a  nursing  fa 
ther  in  the  church,  and  particularly  so  t( 
divers  whom  the  Lord  had  visited  that  wer< 
under  affliction,  whether  of  body  or  mind 
nor  was  his  charity  in  this  respect  confine( 
to  the  members  of  our  Society. 
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He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender 
^51  parent,  a  kind  master;  and  having,  by  the 
I  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  his  honest 
industry,  obtained  a  competency  of  the  neces- 

I  fiaries  of  life,  was  very  hospitable,  entertain- 
ii  ing  both  Friends  and  others  freely  and  kindly, 
8 !  not  with  ostentation  or  for  applause,  but  for  the 

II  ipromotion  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  good 
I  of  mankind. 

As  his  natural  strength  abated  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  appeared  more  bright 
and  lively  in  his  public  ministry,  both  at 
,  home  and  abroad  ;  and  the  day  he  was  taken 
ill  of  his  last  sickness,  at  the  funeral  of  one 
,  of  his  sons,  which  was  the  last  meeting  he 
t  was  at,  he  was  remarkably  favored  in  his 
j  public  testiaaony  to  a  large  gathering  of-peo- 
I  pie ;  and  in  supplication  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, his  great  Lord  and  Master  was  pleased 
;  to  favor  him  with  a  transcendent  view  into 
I  the  beauty  of  holiness,  crowning  a  life,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  been,  according  to 
I  the  measure  received,  devoted  to  His  honor, 
I  with  evident  tokens  of  his  being  near  to  the 
I  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace  everlasting.  And 
the  same  evening  he  was  taken  ill  at  his  own 
I  liouse  in  Exeter  aforesaid,  and  continued  for 
I  about  eleven  days,  mostly  in  extreme  pain, 
yet  bore  it  with  patience  and  resignation  to 
(  the  Divine  will ;   and  though  he  inclined 
i  much  to  be  still  and  quiet,  uttered  many 
;  comfortable  expressions,  some  of  which  were 
I  taken  down  in  writing.    At  one  time  he  said, 
I  *'It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  clear  conscience." 
1  And  one  morning,  "  Here  is  another  day  : 
I  Lord,  so  preserve  me  through  it  that  I  may 
do  notbiag  to  offend  Thee."    In  the  evening, 
he  said,  "  Lord,  bless  this  night  to  me."  And 
,  taking  something  to  give  him  ease,  he  said, 
j  "  He  that  turned  water  into  wine  is  able  to 
I  give  a  blessing."    After  laying  still  some 
I  time,  said,  "  Sorrow  at  night,  but  joy  cometh 
I  in  the  morning."    And  in  the  morning  he 
j  said,  "  I  remember  a  dream  I  had  about  fifty 
I  years  ago,  I  thought  I  was  in  a  room  alone, 
I  just  going  to  die,  and  as  1  was  much  con- 
I  cerned  and  troubled  because  there  was  no  one 
present  to  see  me  die,  I  thought  the  Great 
Physician  of  value  stood  by  me  and  said,  /• 
will  be  with  thee ;  and  I  have  a  little  faith 
\  that  He  will  be  with  me,  and  if  I  am  favored 
with  my  senses,  hope  I  shall  not  give  over 
;  wrestling  for  a  blessing."    A  little  before 
;   noon  he  said,  "  Lord,  this  is  the  way  of  mor- 
tal men,  when  they  come  to  lie  on  a  sick  bed 
they  crave  Thy  favor,  though  at  other  times 
I   many  are  forgetful  of  Thee."    At  another 
time  he  said,  "  Though  affliction  may  not 
seem  pleasant  during  its  continuance,  yet  it 
worketh  an  exceeding  great  joy  to  them  that 
love  and  fear  God."    And  in  the  evening, 
being  in  great  bodily  pain,  said,  "  Lord,  give 


me  ease,  if  it  be  Thy  blessed  will."  The  next 
day,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  several 
Friends  came  to  see  him  before  meeting,  to 
whom  he  said,  "  Fear  God  and  serve  Him, 
and  His  regard  will  be  unto  you,  but  if  you 
neglect  to  worship  Him,  He  will  cast  you  off 
forever,"  or  words  nearly  to  that  import. 
And  being  fearful  they  would  overstay  the 
time  for  meeting,  inquired  what  hour,  saying 
to  them,  "  Don't  neglect  the  business  of  the 
Lord  :"  And,  when  they  were  going,  desired 
"  They  would  remember  him  when  it  was  well 
with  them."  In  the  evening,  inquiring  what 
sort  of  a  meeting  they  had  that  day,  and  be- 
it!g  answered,  a  good  meeting ;  he  said,  with 
seeming  joy,  "  The  Lord  is  not  limited  to  per- 
sons, but  all  that  worship  Him  aright  shall 
be  accepted  of  Him,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
A  little  after  midnight,  being  in  great  bodily 
pain,  and,  from  the  symptoms,  it  was  thought, 
for  about  an  hour,  he  was  departing,  during 
which  he  appeared  to  have  his  mind  retired 
to  the  Lord,  and  then  reviving  a  little,  said, 
"  This  has  been  a  blessed  meeting."  The  next 
morning,  taking  leave  of  a  neighbor,  he  said, 
"  Farewell,  and  if  we  never  meet  again  in 
this  world,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  a  more 
glorious  place  among  the  righteous."  The 
day  before  his  departure,  his  speech  failed 
much,  though  he  remained  very  sensible ;  and 
the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  say,  were, 
"  Lord,  in  heaven  receive  my  soul."  Then 
growing  weaker  until  the  third  hour  next 
morning,  being  the  11th  of  the  First  month, 
1764,  he  departed  this  life,  in  a  quiet  frame 
of  mind,  aged  seventy-six  years  and  some 
months.  His  corpse  v/as  interred  in  Friends' 
burjing-ground  at  Exeter  aforesaid,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

He  who  is  never  satisfied  with  others,  may 
learn,  if  he  chooses,  that  nobody  is  ever  satis- 
fied with  him. 

KANSAS  SUFFERERS. 

We  publish  the  following,  although  not 
sent  us  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  those  less  favored  than  ourselves,  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  lighter  ills, 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more." 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends^  Intelligencer  : 

Dear  Friends, — I  feel  thankful  that  the 
attention  of  your  readers  has  been  called  to 
the  suffering  poor  of  our  Western  district ; 
and  especially  glad  am  I  that  an  appeal  is 
made  in  behalf  of  our  own  members,  who 
have  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  devastating 
grasshopper,  the  chinch-bug  and  drouth,  of 
last  summer. 
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I  would  mention  among  the  latter  my  two 
sons,  who  went  to  Butler  county,  Kansas, 
about  four  years  ago.  They  bought  "  claims" 
and  built;  the  first  fruits  of  their  industry 
were  swept  away  by  a  terrible  tornado,  which 
blew  down  one  hundred  and  more  houses,  in 
the  town  and  vicinity  of  Eldorado,  pieces  of 
the  house  where  the  oldest  was,  being  found  a 
mile  off  on  the  prairie — he  and  his  cousins, 
also  members  with  us,  being  terribly  bruised 
with  hail-stones,  etc. 

The  next  year  they  suffered  considerably 
from  prairie  fires,  having  had  ten  tons  of 
finely  cured  hay  destroyed,  and  again  the  elder 
was  nearly  killed  b}^  exertion  in  trying  to 
save  his  other  property.  Then  followed  the 
crowning  destruction  of*  every  green  thing" 
fit  for  the  use  of  man  or  cattle. 

Now  all  I  ask  is  for  you  to  continue  to 
blow  into  a  living,  warming  influence  the 
sparks  of  human  sympathy  which  these  and 
similar  reports  shall  awaken  in  your  bosoms. 

There  are  numbers  scattered  over  the  land 
whose  right  of  membership  entitles  them  to 
the  oversight  and  care  of  the  Society,  but  who 
by  circumstances  are  virtually  unknown. 

My  daughters  sent  $50  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent needs,  but,  as  you  remark,  it  will  be  long 
before  anything  can  be  grown  upon  which  to 
subsist.  Some  will  say,  Why  do  they  not 
sell  out,  and  come  East?    Why?  Because 


cap- 
there  would  be  little  realized  from  the  sale  of  j  acity  of  religion  was' given  ;  how  it  accords 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CHANGING. 

All  the  great  principles  of  human  natur 
seem  to  me  to  demand  and  promise  a  futur 
life.  The  reason,  the  conscience,  the  affec 
tions  all  alike  cry  aloud  for  it.  It  is  revealec 
to  us  especially  in  the  capacity  for  moral  auc 
intellectual  progress  without  end,  and  in  th( 
thirst  for  a  higher  existence  which 
grows  in  proportion  to  the  right  use  and  en- 
largement of  the  faculties.  All  the  attributes 
of  God,  His  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness 
point  to  another  existence  and  seem  to  require 
it  for  their  own  bright  and  full  manift station 
The  present  life  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  in 
cipient,  incomplete  state,  and  constantly  leads 
us  to  something  beyond  itself  as  its  explana- 
tion and  end 

I  feel  very  deeply  how  much  religion  is  ob- 
structed by  low  and  false  views  of  ic,  and  if 
I  can  remove  them  in  any  degree  I  shall 
think  myself  living  for  some  purpose.  The- 
religious  principle  is,  without  doubt,  the  no- 
blest tendency  of  our  minds.  Its  office  is  to- 
connect  us  with  the  Supreme  Mind,  and  I  do 
mourn  when  I  see  it,  as  I  often  see  it,  perver- 
ted by  wrong  conceptions  of  its  Object,  break- 
ing the  spirit  and  making  men  abject  in 
speech  and  conduct.  I  do  not  know  how 
greater  good  can  be  done  than  by  showing 
men  the  sublime  purpose  for  which  the 


young,  lean  cattle,  and  but  poorly-improved 
lands  ;  whereas,  by  staying  they  may,  in  time, 
be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  make 
themselves  a  home. 

They  have  not  appealed  for  help,  but  say 
"  they  can  make  out  to  live."  They  are  sure 
that  "  many  are  making  and  publishing  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  suffering,  who  are 
doing  it  in  order  to  excite  sympathy,  and 
are  living  in  idleness  on  the  help  received, 
when  they  ought  to  go  to  work  and  help  them- 
selves." 

This,  no  doubt,  is  true.  But  the  facts  are 
plain  that  many  more  will  find  it  hard  to  keep 
from  falling  beneath  the  heavy  blow  inflicted, 
no  doubt  by  a  merciful  Father,  "  who  loveth 
those  whom  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  in  whom  He  delighteth." 

With  much  love  and  thanks  for  the  Intel- 
ligencer (which  goes  from  here  to  the  grass- 
hopper region),  I  remain  your  friend, 

R.  M.  T. 

Denton,  Caroline  Co,,  Md.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1875. 


Some  people  dread  change  because  they 
cannot  understand  growth.  Were  they 
trusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  grub,  it  would 
remain  a  grub  forever,  undisturbed  by  any 
shooting  wing-pains. 


with  reason  and  conscience  ;  how  it  strength 
ens,  in  particular,  the  loftier  principles  and 
virtues,  and  gives  the  mind  an  impulse  to- 
ward perfection  It  sometimes 

amazes  me  that  religion,  the  science  which 
treats  of  our  highest  relations  and  of  the  ul- 
timate purpose  of  our  being,  should  have 
fallen  into  disrepute ;  that  it  should  be  suf- 
fered to  be  the  property  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  that  the  noblest  minds  should 
either  not  think  of  it  or  should  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  tame  conceptions  of  their  in- 
feriors. I  know  no  subject  of  such  universal 
interest,  so  little  technical  and  positive,  so 
worthy  of  vigorous  and  enlarged  minds  ;  and 
until  such  minds  regard  it  as  the  noblest 
province  and  resist  the  usurpations  of  those 
who  now  make  it  a  monopoly,  I  despair  of 
any  great  progress  of  society  in  that  class  of 
thoughts,  feelings  and  virtues  which  consti- 
tute the  elevation  of  our  nature. —  Channing^s 
Letters  to  Lucy  Aikin. 

He  who,  with  talents  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  others,  sits  down  with 
views  that  centre  solely  in  himself,  and  neg- 
lects to  employ  them  further  than  his  own 
necessities  require,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust,  for  which  he  must  one  day  be  account- 
able. 
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LIVING  ABOVE  THE  WORLD. 

HI  "Uphold  me,  O  God,  with  thy  free  Spirit ! 
r;  strengthen  me  with  might  in  the  inner  man  !" 
{  that,  being  emptied  of  all  selfish  solicitude,  I 
iijjDaay  no  longer  be  the  slave  of  restless  and 
15 tormenting  desires;  but  with  holy  indiffer- 
15  ance  may  consider  all  earthly  good,  of  what- 
ever kind,  as  continually  passing  away,  and 
my  own  life  as  passing  with  it ;  for  there  is 
jdothing  permanent  under  the  sun. 
(   But  what  wisdom,  O  Lord  !  can  consider 
this  truly,  but  that  which  was  present  with 
Thee  when  Thou  madest  the  world,  and  knew 
what  was  acceptable  in  Thy  sight  ?    Oh  send 
tne  this  wisdom  "from  the  throne  of  Thy 
glory,"  that  I  may  learn  to  know  and  seek 
Thee  alone,  and  thus  seeking  find  Thee.  May 
I  love  Thee,  and  delight  in  Thee,  above  all 
things  ;  may  I  understand  all  that  Thou  hast 
made  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  regard  its  various 
forms  only  according  to  that  order  in  which 
Thy  infinite  mind  hath  disposed  them  ! 

Grant  that  I  may  carefully  shun  flattery, 
and  patiently  bear  contradiction  ;  that  being 
neither  disturbed  by  the  rude  breath  of  impo- 
tent rage,  nor  captivated  by  the  softness  of  delu- 
sive praise,  I  may  securely  pass  on  in  the  path 
of  life,  which,  by  Thy  grace,  I  have  begun  to 
tread. 

O  Eternal  Light,  infinitely  surpassing  all 
that  Thou  illuminatest,  let  Thy  brightest 
beams  descend  upon  my  heart,  and  penetrate 
its  inmost  recesses  !  Oh  purify,  exhilarate, 
enlighten  and  enliven  my  spirit,  that  with  all 
its  powers  it  may  adhere  to  Thee  in  raptures 
of  triumphant  joy,  for  there  is  no  hope  nor 
refuge  for  me  but  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  God ! 
j' — Thomas  d  Kempis, 

Among  the  numberless  contradictions  in 
our  nature,  hardly  any  is  more  glaring 
than  this,  between  our  sensitiveness  to  the 
slightest  disgrace  which  we  fancy  cast  upon 
us  from  without,  and  our  callousness  to  the 
grossest  which  we  bring  down  on  ourselves. 
In  truth,  they  who  are  the  most  sensitive  to 
the  one  are  often  the  most  callous  to  the  other. 
—  Guesses  at  Truth. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


But  I  must  turn  from  this  reverie,  and  ask 
thee  who  "N.  H.,"  of  Baltimore,  is,  who  in 
last  Intelligencer  treats  of  the  mioistry,  par- 
ticularly of  the  home  ministry  ?  His  medita- 
tions seem  to  have  been  disturbed  by  some 
"  approved  "  in  the  ministry,  as  well  as  by 
some  who,  though  not  occupying  the  position 
of  ministers,  have  uttered  in  timid  manner 
the  impressions  of  the  good  Spirit.  May  none 


of  these  be  discouraged,  but  dwell  low,  even 
at  the  Master's  feet,  willLng  at  all  times  to  do 
His  bidding,  though  it  be  required  to  be  a 
fool  for  Christ's  sake.  1  here  needs  to  be  a 
revival  in  our  Israel,  notwithstanding  some 
who  are  bound  fast  in  the  letter  are  afraid 
that  some  new  thing  will  take  place  among 

U3.    To '  I  feel  to  say.  Be  not 

cast  down,  but  abide  in  the  callisag  wherein 
thou  art  called.  Turn  the  fleece,  as  did  Gid- 
eon of  old  ;  and  when  convinced,  as  he  was, 
of  his  Master's  requirements,  be  faithful. 
Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left; 
fear  not  what  man  shall  say ;  abide  oft  and 
long  in  the  closet  of  prayer— and  thy  path- 
way, which  at  times  has  appeared  gloomy, 
will  become  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day.   

Our  mails  are  very  irregular  now,  and  the 
weather  has  been  the  most  severe  of  any  I 
ever  experienced.  The  new  year  was  ushered 
in  with  a  snow- storm,  and  the  thermometer 
has  usually  ranged  somewhere  between  10°, 
15°  and  26°  below  zero  ever  since,  except  two 
days,  when  it  was  only  1°  below.  This  morn- 
ing (the  18th)  it  was  30°  below  at  daylight. 

We  thought  we  had  a  warm  house,  but  we 
find  these  Nebraska  blows  will  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  best- constructed  building. 
My  seed  potatoes,  in  the  cell'ar,  are  as  hard 
as  stones,  and  consequently  useless.  Desti- 
tute and  needy  as  we  are  out  here,  I  would 
not  have  sold  them  at  any  price. 

Our  wood  pile  gave  out,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  burn  up  some  nice  timber,  and, 
when  that  was  consumed,  to  resort  to  our  ice- 
house for  fuel. 

In  the  still,  cold  morning  of  the  14th  (one 
of  our  first  calm  days)  with  the  thermometer 
26°  below  zero,  I  started  to  take  our  hired 
woman  to  her  home,  nearly  nine  miles  away, 
but  I  was  almost  frozen  in  the  attempt. 

I  have  not  been  around  among  the  people 
much  latterly,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  Those  entirely  destitute  are 
living  by  borrowing  of  their  neighbors.  There 
must  be  great  suffering.  Some  cases  of  frost- 
bite, but  nothing  serious,  have  been  reported. 

I  saw  the  man  yesterday  to  whom  I  gave 
all  our  cast-ofi'  clothing.  He  declared  I  had 
Faved  his  family  much  suffering;  now  they 
are  in  want  of  food.  There  is  a  whole  car- 
load of  aid  at  Yankton  for  us ;  it  is  timely, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received. 

My  cows  are  a  great  standby;  we  have 
plenty  of  milk  and  butter.  I  wonder  they 
do  so  well  on  dry  food;  they  get,  nothing  but 
hay  and  water. 

Among  the  Catskills,  1875. 
Our  winter  climate  is  enough  to  take  the 
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vitality  out  of  us  all.  With  the  mercury  8°, 
10°,  16°  below  zero,  it  is  perfectly  dreadful; 
things  freeze,  and  crack,  and  burst.  I  have 
lobg  contended  with  my  father  that  oil 
would  not  freeze,  but  after  having  two  jugs 
broken  in  consequence  of  my  theory  I  have 
given  it  up.  But  the  cold  contiimes.  We 
think  we  will  have  some  onions  for  dinner; 
they  are  like  stones ;  saussage,  it  cannot  be 
cut  with  a  knife;  steak,  a  saw  vv-rll  hardly 
divide  it;  molasses  will  not  run,  and  apples 
are  an  abomination  of  frostiuess  !  No  won- 
der I  am  hoarse  and  cough,  and  keep  getting 
cold,  &c.,  &c. 

But  I  am  quite  encouraged  now;  for  at  12 
o'clock  to-day,  in  the  sheltered  corner  of  the 
porch,  it  was  4°  above  zero ;  so  we  breathe 
quite  easy,  and  hope  for  softer  airs. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

FHILADILPHJA,  SECOND  MONTH  13,  1875 

To  Feienbs  Generally. — The  editors  of 
this  paper  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends 
everywhere,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer  to  be  a  medium  of 
communication  for  Friends,  and  to  present  in 
brief  the  state  of  Society  in  every  location,  so 
far  as  it  is  furnished  them.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  local  organ  confined  to  Philadelphia 
and  its  environs,  but  an  all  embracing  weekly 
visitant,  circulating  such  items  of  interest  and 
information  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  best 
welfare  of  the  Society. 

As  the  last  week  of  the  present  month  be- 
gins a  new  volume,  will  concerned  Friends  in 
the  various  Meetings  spread  over  our  wide 
extent  of  country  come  to  our  help  in  this 
matter,  aiid  send,  for  publication, such  matters 
of  interest  as  will  enable  the  editors  to  lay  be- 
fore their  readers  from  time  to  time  the  con- 
dition of  the  Society  ?  They  desire  for  the 
commsf  year  increased  usefulness,  no  small 
part  of  which  will  depend  on  the  co-operation 
of  those  in  other  sections  equally  interested. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  will  be  increased  ;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  efforts  in  that  direction,  a  copy  of  the 
Intelligencer,  free  of  charge,  will  be  mailed  for 
one  year  to  any  person  who  sends  to  the  pub- 
lisher 10  new  subscriptions,  paid  in  advance. 
Within  the  limits  of  every  Monthly  Meeting 
there  might  easily  be  found  ten  families,  who 


do  not  receive  the  paper,  many  of  whon 
scarcely  know  that  such  an  one  is  published 


"  Thoughts  on  Preaching." — We  hav 
received   several   communications,  througl 
which  we  learn  that  tender  minds  have  beer 
wounded  by  the  remarks  of  "  N.  H."  on  thij  f 
subject,  published  in  No.  48  of  our  paper 

We  had  no  suspicion  that  any  particular 
meeting  was  alluded  to  in  the  article,  and 
have  never  knowingly  g\\ en  our  columns  to  5? 
any  covert  attacks.    We  disclaim  all  unkind  I: 
intention,  and  sincerely  regret  that  by  giving 
it  a  place  we  ha  ,  3  unintentionally  wounded 
the  feelings  of  any.    Attention  is  invited  to 
the  article  over  the  signature  of  H.  E.  K."! 
in  our  present  number. 


I: 


Philadelphia  Third-day  Evening 
Meetings. — The  first  of  this  series  of  Circu- 
lar Meetings,  under  the  care  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  three  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia,  was  held  on  the  2d  inst., 
at  Ih  o'clock,  at  Green  street  Meeting-house. 

The  body  of  the  house  was  comfortably 
filled,  and  in  tbe  galleries  a  representation  of 
ministers  and  elders  from  the  several  Meet- 
ings added  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  seats  were 
mainly  occupied  by  those  for  whom  these 
meetings  have  been  inaugurated,  namely,  the 
young  and  the  middle-aged,  who,  by  reason 
of  business  engagements,  are  not  often  seen  at 
mid-week  meetings. 

Evidence  was  offered  those  whose  hearts 
have  yearned  towards  our  members,  whose 
avocations  interfere  with  their  attendance  in 
the  day  time,  that  the  concern  was  a  proper 
one,  and  the  right  time  had  come  to  carry  it 
out. 

Somewhat  past  the  hour  the  meeting  settled 
under  a  solemn  covering.  The  impressive 
silence  was  broken  by  a  minister,  who  was 
listened  to  for  half  an  hour.  He  presented 
the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  taking  for  the 
foundation  of  his  discourse  the  interview  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  Jewish  ruler,  Nicodemus. 
Other  testimonies  were  given  forth  from  the 
body  of  the  house,  showing  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul,  and  its  help- 
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Illness  in  business  and  all  the  other  engage- 

lients  of  every-day  life. 
A  closing  exhortation  from  the  gallery  to 
a?  oung  men,  who,   being   subjected  to  the 

femptations  that  beset  the  path  of  youth,  are 
e  X  constant  need  of  a  watchful  dependence 

ipon  the  Divine  arm,  was  given  with  a  force 

ad  solemnity  that  reached  the  witness  in 
J  lany  hearts. 

a  Not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  this  gather- 
ig  w^as  the  social  and  friendly  commingling 
t  its  close.  It  is  always  refreshing  to  ex- 
liange  greetings  and  take  the  hands  of  those 
ihora  we  seldom  see,  yet  who  are  brethren 
ad  sisters  dearl}^  beloved  in  Christ.  Our 
uman  sympathies  are  strengthened,  and  we 
gturn  to  our  homes  confirmed  in  the  faith  that 
e  aire  the  objects  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
Dntinued  care,  and  in  close  unity  and  fellow- 
lip  one  with  another. 

!  There  is  just  one  caution  that  we  feel  under 
blii^ation  to  throw  out,  and  we  do  it  in  the 
elief  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
hich  it  is  given.  As  these  are  general  meet- 
igs,  and  many  exercised  minds,  both  in  and 
lit  of  the  galleries,  feel  commissioned  to 
and  forth  of  that  which  is  given,  a  care  is 
eeded  in  those  who  speak  that  they  be  as 
rief  as  is  consistent  with  the  Divine  requir- 
ig,  that  all  things  may  be  done  to  edifica- 
on. 


DIED. 

FARQUHAR— On  the  3d  last.,  of  scarlet  fever, 
ewis  C,  son  of  B.  Hallowell  and  Martha  D,  Far- 
nhar,  aged  3 J  years;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
onthly  Meeting. 

GREGG.—On  the  16th  of  First  month,  1875,  at 
er  home  in  Belmont,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  of 
aeumonia,  Mary  H.,  wife  of  John  S.  Gregg,  in  the 
9th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  consistent  member 
f  PlainlSeld  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  more  than 
vo  years  a  patient  sufferer  from  paralysis. 

CHRISTIANITY  FOR  ALL. 

Christianity  is  meant  for  all  men.  It  makes 
:s  appeal  not  to  that  in  which  men  differ,  but 
[)  that  which  they  have  in  common — to  those 
rimary  instincts,  sentiments,  judgments, 
'hich  belong  to  all  men  as  men.  Therefore 
3  is  no  unreasonable  demand  to  make  that 
he  man  of  science,  when  judging  of  things 
f  the.  spirit,  shall  leave  his  solitary  emi- 
ience,  and  place  himself  among  the  sympa- 
liies  and  needs  which  he  shares  with  all  men, 
nd  judge  of  the  claim  which  religion  makes 
n  him,  not  from  the  exceptional  point  of 


view  which  he  shares  only  with  a  few,  but 
from  that  ground  which  he  occupies  in  com- 
mon with  his  poorest,  least  scientific  brothers. 
In  asking  this,  we  are  not  asking  that  he 
should  place  his  higher  faculty  in  abeyance, 
and  employ  a  lower,  in  order  to  weigh  and 
accept  a  religious  truth.  The  logical  or  sci- 
entific faculty,  that  by  which  we  discern 
logic?tl,  mathematical  or  scientific  relations, 
is  not  the  highest  exercise  of  reason.  The 
knowledge  of  the  highest  things,  tho?e  which 
deeply  concern  us,  is  not  attained  by  mere 
intellect,  but  by  the  harmonious  action  of 
understanding,  imagination,  feeling,  con- 
science, will ;  that  is,  of  the  whole  man.  This 
is  reason  in  its  highest  exercise,  intelligence 
raised  to  its  highest  power ;  and  it  is  to  this 
exercise  of  reason  we  are  called  in  appre- 
hending the  things  of  God. — Selected. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 
No.  35. 

(Continued  from  page  796.) 

The  next  morning,  Eleventh  month  10th, 
we  are  told  that  v,e  are  nearing  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  and  that  in  an  hour  or  two  we  v/ill  be 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  lands,  the  mother  of  civilization — old, 
trembling,  ruined,  when  other  peoples  were 
imbibing  the  elements  of  that  refined  learning 
which  her  priests  had  cultivated  during  un- 
told ages.  And  now  the  coast,  on  which  lies 
the  modern  Alexandria,  comes  into  view — a 
dead  level  of  sandy  plains,  nearly  as  low"  as 
the  water's  edge.  It  is  an  intensely  warm 
day,  and  the  sun  beats  fiercely  down  upon 
the  extensive  city,  which  now  is  plainly  be- 
fore us,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  we  gather 
up  our  wraps  and  prepare  for  a  landing. 

It  is  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Bairam, 
the  ending  of  the  Mohammedan  Lent  (The 
Rhamazan),  and  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
which  bear  the  Ottoman  crescent  are  gaily 
decorated  with  flags.  We  are  surrounded  by 
a  forest  of  masts,  and  vessels  of  almost  all 
nations  are  anchored  here.  I  looked  in  vain 
among  all  the  stately  ships  for  the  flag  of  the 
Stripes  and  Stars,  but  it  was  not  there.  The 
beautiful  mansions  of  Egyptian  grandees  rise 
from  the  water's  edge;  and  the  fairest  and 
stateliest  of  all  is  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy 
with  its  tall  columns. 

On  the  left,  we  are  shown  the  rocky  islet 
on  which  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
284  B.  C,  the  famous  watch-tower,  which 
was  accounted  one  of  the  earth's  seven  won- 
ders. It  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  square 
building  of  white  marble,  several  stories  high, 
each  successive   story  diminishing  in  size 
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towards  the  top ;  it  had  a  gallery  runniDg  I 
around  it  supported  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  ' 
s,tory  beneath.  Horses  and  chariots  could 
ascend  the  gentle  incline  of  the  inner  stair. 
It  bore  originally  the  inscription :  "  King 
Ptolemy,  to  the  saviour  gods,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  travel  by  sea." 

The  present  light-house  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  pharos,  and  doubtless  answers 
just  as  good  a  purpose  as  its  more  glorious 
predecessor.  And  now  we  see  for  the  first 
time  the  stately  crown  of  the  lofty  and  ele- 
gant date-palm,  which  adorns  the  many  gar- 
dens of  the  new  Egyptian  metropolis.  How 
beautiful  it  is,  waving  its  plumy  top  against 
the  clear  blue  sky — and  how  inadequate  are 
all  pictures  and  all  words  to  describe  ^the 
charm  of  the  palm. 
At  length  we  are  fast  moored,  and  all  becomes 
confusion  and  uproar  on  the  orderly  ship.  A 
swarm  of  boats  with  swarthy  crews  are  strug- 
gling to  reach  us.  The  Arab  boatmen,  in 
their  curiously  picturesque  dress,  are  soon 
among  us,  contending  fiercely  for  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  landing  us.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  that  almost  every  one  speaks  English, 
and  that  they  understand  how  to  make  bar- 
gains as  well  as  any  Caucasian  may  hope  to. 
The  names  of  Moslem  story  are  floating 
around  us,  and  Hassan  !  Mohammed  !  Omar! 
Ali!  Abdallah  !  are  shouted  from  one  to  an- 
other as  these  Egyptians  dash  past  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  the  giaours. 

It  is  a  holiday,  and  every  one  of  the  Mos 
lems  has  on  his  best  and  cleanest  attire,  and 
I  admired  extremely  the  snowy  turban  over 
the  scarlet  fez,  the  clean  striped  robe,  open  at 
the  neck,  and  the  sandaled  or  slippered  feet. 
They  are  graceful,  agile,  and  handsome,  these 
Arab  sons  of  the  desert,  and  there  is  an  in- 
tellectual acuteness  in  their  faces  which  makes 
it  easy  to  believe  they  are  indeed  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  great  people  of  ancient 
Egypt  who  gave  laws  and  learning  to  Hellas, 
Arrived  at  the  landing,  wq  are  conducted 
into  an  arcade,  where  custom-house  officers 
fumble  about  with  our  baggage  a  little,  and 
then  demand  "  backsheesh"  for  doing  nothing. 
Passports,  too,  are  demanded  for  the  first  time 
in  all  our  wanderings. 

We  are  conducted  then  to  Hotel  d'Europe 
in  the  Place  Mehemit  Ali,  and  here  are  to 
find  a  home  till  the  expected  excursion  party 
arrive  on  the  13th.  We  may  now  at  our 
leisure  explore  modern  Alexandria  ;  we  may 
walk  over  the  buried  ruins  of  departed  glory  ; 
we  may  ride<  around  the  environs  ;  see  the 
wild  sports  of  the  people  in  these  days  of  fes- 
tivity;  we  may  contemplate  the  remarkable 
monolith  miscalled  Pompey's  pillar,  and  we 
may  admire  the  hieroglyphics  so  clearly  cut 
on  the  Cleopatra's  needles.     There  is  not 


much  to  be  seen,  they  tell  us,  and  we  netj  iT^^r 
not  hurry  ourselves.  |  r!^- 

We  take  a  carriage  towards  evening,  an  it 
are  driven  out  to  an  open  plain  to  see  tl\  re 
sports  of  the  people  on  this  day  of  festive  r|  n;:. 
joicing.  We  see  groups  of  Nubians  dancin 
in  a  circle  to  a  monotonous  wild  ^^hant,  or  1 
the  more  monotonous  beating  of  a  drun  f,  i 
their  attitudes  and  gestures  reminding  i  {!,; 
much  of  the  negro  race  as  -^e  have  seen  ihei  r.-- 
at  home.  Another  circle  was  entertained  b  po: 
the  wonderful  feats  of  an  Arab  magiciai  ^a- 
who  was  working  strange  transformations  i  [x- 
the  contents  of  a  tin  box,  which  seemed  t  I:,- 
contain  different  substances  every  time  h  i':': 
opened  it.  A  little  bronze-colored  boy  and  Id- 
most  obedient  serpent,  were  his  assistants,  an  ,vei 
when  he  saw  us  observing  him,  he  wound  th  f  :l 
snake  about  the  neck  of  the  boy,  placed  it  p 
head  in  his  little  left  hand,  and  sent  him  ou  a«v 
to  our  carriage  to  demand  "  backsheesh;,  ry- 
Then  there  were  swings,  merry- go-rounds  an((iar 
other  devices  for  pleasing  a  childish  peoplenli: 
and  ali  were  enjoying  themselves  in  a  kind  o  ah 
amiable  barbaric  fashion.  i^e 

After  we  had  looked  awhile  at  the  revelry 
we  were  taken  to  the  eminence,  which  wa 
probably  the  highest  ground  of  the  ancienr 
city,  where  stands  the  remarkable  columiere^ 
erroneously  called  Pompey's  pillar.    It  conjjr; 
sists  of  a  shaft  of  beautiful  red  granite,  highlj 
polished,  surmounted  by  a  capital  of  inferioi  1 
workmanship.     The  shaft  is   sevent> -three 
feet,  and  the  entire  height  of  base,  shaft  and 
capital  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet.    The  cirjmi 
cumference  is  twenty-nine  feet  and  eigh' 
inches,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  th( 
capital  is  sixteen  feet  and  six  inches.  Ac 
cording  to  its  inscription,  the  pillar  was 
erected  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  ^ 
probably  in  commemoration  of  his  capture  o.i,  : 
Alexandria,  A.  D.  296.    Near  by  is  the  Mo  c 
hammedan  burial  place,  neglected,  dreary  and 
crowded,  and  we  feel  no  desire  to  wander 
among  the  turbaned  monumental  stones. 

A  visit  to  the  Viceroy's  garden,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  flowering  plants  of  all  gorgeous 
tints  and  fragrant  odors,  with  trees  of  various 
kinds.  There  were  many  fig-trees  of  the  or-|t^ 
dinary  kind,  from  which  the  fruit  had  all 
been  gathered,  but  a  great  spreading  tree,  oi 
gigantic  size,  bearing  figs,  was  also  largely 
represented.  This,  which,  I  think,  is  the 
sycamore  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  laden 
with  abundance  not  yet  ripe.  I  could  reach 
some  of  the  lower  clusters  of  figs,  and  so  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  this  curious  fruit 
in  its  immature  state.  These  are  much 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  are  called 
Arab  figs.  They  are  said  to  be  good  when 
ripe,  and  to  command  a  high  price.  But  the 
feathery  date-palm  is  the  most  beautiful  oi. 
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!  vegetable  inhabitants  of  this  land.    It  is 

V  laden  with  great  heavy  clusters  of  ripe 
it,  and  the  long,  curving,  feathery  leaves 
'v^e  continually  in  most  graceful  restless- 
s  against  the  blue  heavens.  The  sugary 
idness  of  the  dates,  which  are  now  just  in 
fection,  will  be  interwoven  with  our  gra- 
us  memories  of  Alexandria.  Great  cac- 
fes,  too,  are  also  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  a 
kngely  unattractive  form  of  vegetation 
en  not  in  bloom,  and  when  incrusted  with 
it  as  they  are  here. 

V  visit  to  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy  occu- 
d  one  sunny  afternoon  and  gave  a  very 
d  idea  of  a  luxurious  oriental  home.  It 
ituated  just  at  the  water's  edge,  quite  re- 
ived from  all  the  discordant  sounds  of  the 

,  and  is  so  arranged  that  its  inhabitants 
y  have  a  very  liberal  supply  of  light  and 
as  well  as  luxurious  quiet.  The  ruler  of 
ypt  may  look  from  his  stately  halls  on  the 
utiful  bay  on  one  hand  with  its  varied 
ilth  of  shipping,  while  the  other  side  of 
abode  is  enclosed  by  a  fine  garden,  where 
geous  plants  are  blooming  luxuriantly, 
the  circular  entrance  hall  is  a  fountain, 
[  all  round  the  wall  are  soft  divans  where 
tors  may  await  the  pleasure  of  the  prince, 
sre  are  many  beautiful  apartments,  with 
irs  of  curious  and  costly  woods — with  rich 
tains  and  hangings — with  luxurious  divans 
easy  chairs,  but  very  sparingly  adorned 
b  works  of  art.  The  only  pictures  I  noticed 
e  portraits  of  Mehemet  Ali,  a,nd  of  ibra- 
m  Pasha,  the  first  and  second  Viceroys  of 
present  dynasty.  When  the  Viceroy 
es  a  ball,  and  all  the  elite  of  Alexandria 
gathered  in  these  halls,  then  the  myriad 
its  illuminate  the  stately  apartments,  and 
scene,  they  tell  us,  reminds  the  European 
the  gorgeous  word-picturing  of  the  Ara- 
Nights.  Bright  coloring,  rich  silken 
pery,  splendid  mirrors,  and  floors  of  ebony, 
•y  and  costly  woods,  hardly  less  glittering, 
pie  divans  and  magnificent  chandeliers  of 
y-tinted  glass,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Alexandrian  home  of  the  progressive 
sdive. 

he  heat  of  Alexandria  is  very  debilitat- 
to  us,  after  the  cool  summer  in  the  val- 
of  the  mountains ;  and  the  prospect  of 
voyage  to  Jaffa,  which  is  to  commence 
he  15th,  is  very  attractive.  The  Cook's 
ty  arrived  on  the  13th,  and  all  seems  to 
cate  that  we  shall  indeed  complete  our 
rimage  to  Jerusalem.  S.  R. 

eventh  month,  14th,  1874. 

'einciples  will  penetrate  where  the  bay- 
;8  of  armed  men  cannot.  They  ride  upon 
elements,  and  defy  the  whirlwind  and  the 


AGRICULTUEE  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  HON.  HORACE  CAPRON. 
Formerly  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
(Concluded  from  page  799.) 
TOBACCO. 

In  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  I  will  give 
in  detail  more  fully  the  application  of  man- 
ures, so  that,  in  contrast  to  our  robbery  of  the 
soil,  it  may  be  seen  how  a  Japanese  farmer 
pays  a  just  equivalent  in  advance  for  all 
that  he  expects  from  it.  Light,  sandy,  up- 
land soil,  with  a  northern  exposure,  is  de- 
sirable, as  the  wind  from  that  direction  as- 
sures to  some .  extent  against  insects  and 
worms.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  dug  up  in 
the  usual  manner  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  to- 
sixteen  inches.  Holes,  sixteen  inches  apart 
for  the  manure,  are  dug  twenty  days  before' 
planting,  in  rows  that  are  twelve  inches  from 
each  other.  Rice-bran,  mixed  with  liquid 
closet-manure  or  some  kind  of  oil-cake,  ^  is 
put  in  the  holes  and  mixed  and  covered  with 
earth.  The  seed  is  planted  about  the  20th 
of  March.  About  the  5th  of  April  the  plants 
are  well  above  ground.  If  needed  all  the 
plants  are  irrigated  six  times  during  June, 
July  and  August ;  liquid-manure  of  some 
kind  is  applied  at  the  roots  of  each  plants 
There  is  very  little  barn-yard  manure  in  Ja- 
pan, and  from  this  fact  and  from  the  con- 
tinued high  tillage  there  are  ho  weeds,  and 
no  ground  that  requires  hoeing  more  than  once 
to  kill  the  weeds.  The  ground  is  often  stirred 
up  with  the  long-bladed  hoe,  dragged  along 
by  hand,  like  a  small  corn-plow,  in  May  a 
crop  of  some  kind  of  vegetables  is  planted 
between  the  rows  of  tobacco.  The  plants  are 
slightly  hilled.  By  the  1st  of  September  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  stalk  are  picked  and  hung 
up,  two  and  two,  and  dried,  and  then  pressed 
in  bales  of  33i  pounds  weight.  Then  more 
liquid-manure  is  put  to  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  by  the  1st  of  October  the  second  picking 
takes  place,  when  the  middle  leaves  are 
picked,  dried,  and  packed,  the  same  as  the 
first  picking  ;  then  more  liquid-manure  is  ap- 
plied, and  in  a  month  the  third  picking  takes 
place,  and  the  top  leaves  are  picked,  dried, 
and  packed.  The  second  picking  is  the  best 
tobacco  ;  the  first  is  the  second  best,  and  the 
third  is  the  poorest.  The  first- class  to- 
bacco is  worth  84  per  hundred  pounds,  the 
second  class  $3,  and  the  third  class  $2  per 
hundred.  The  average  price  when  it  is  all 
mixed,  as  it  often  is,  is  $3  per  hundred.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  4,000  pounds.  The 
cost  of  manuring  through  the  whole  season 
is  120  per  acre.  The  vegetable  crop  was 
gathered  previous  to  the  last  picking,  and  the 
ground  at  once  dug  up  and  thoroughly 
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'manured  again,  and  wheat  and  vegetables 
planted. 

SUGAR. 

The  growing  and  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Japan- 
ese agriculture.  Here  in  Japan  as  every- 
where in  Europe  and  "America,  sugar  has  be- 
come a  necessit)^  rather  than  a  luxury  with 
all  classes.  It  is  used  in  some  way  or  other 
at  every  meal.  The  grades  of  sugar  in  com- 
mon use  are  low.  In  fact,  the  processes  of 
clarifying  and  refining  are  so  crude  that  the 
best  grades  of  sugar  are  not  made  in  Japan. 
As  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane grows  best  south  of  the  thirty  sixth  par- 
allel of  latitude,  still  it  grows  and  is  profit- 
able farther  north.  Seed  is  not  sown,  but 
sprouts  are  set  out.  These  sprouts  are  ob- 
tained by  selecting  large,  fine  stalks  in  Sep- 
"tember,  cutting  and  stripping  them  of  their 
leaves,  and  then  burying  them  under  ground 
in  trenches  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  From 
each  joint  sprouts  grow  through  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  the  trenches  are  opened, 
and  the  sprouts,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
are  set  in  the  ground  that  has  been  thoroughly 
hoed  up  and  laid  out  in  rows,  and  manured 
in  holes  the  same  as  tobacco.  The  manure  is 
fish  oil-cake.  The  rows  are  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  are  set  tv/enty-four 
inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  A  ton 
or  more  of  this  oil-cake  is  used  to  the  acre, 
costing  $20  to  $24.  No  other  crop  is  raised 
with  sugar-cane.  During  the  summer  the 
cane  is  thoroughly  hoed  and  hilled,  and,  if 
iiecessar]^  irrigated.  Liquid-manure  is  ap- 
plied several  times  to  each  stalk.  In  Sep- 
tember the  stalks  are  seiccted  for  growing  the 
sprouts  for  the  next  year's  setting.  If  20,000 
settings  are  required  1,000  stalks  are  cut  and 
buried.  In  November  the  cane  crop  is  cut 
and  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  when  dried  two 
or  three  days  each  stalk  is  broken  and  stripped 
of  its  bark  or  outside  covering,  leaving  only 
the  centre  or  pith,  which  is  ground  between 
stone  rollers.  The  cane-juice  is  boiled  so 
thick  that  it  granulates  in  the  pans  to  some 
■extent.  Then,  when  cooled  and  granulation 
has  taken  place,  it  is  put  in  cotton  bags  and 
pressed  dry.  The  syrup  that  is  expressed  is 
reboiled  and  sold  as  molasses.  The  sugar  is 
sold  to  the  clarifier  and  refiner.  Of  raw 
sugar  the  average  yield  is  3,300  pounds  to 
'the  acre,  and  is  worth  $4  per  hundred. 

Sugar- cane  is  grown  on  upland  soi^  and 
requires  more  labor  and  a  greater  amount  of 
fertilizers  than  any  other  crop  raised  in  Ja- 
pan, and  is,  notwithstanding,  its  most  profit- 
able crop.  The  present  need  of  the  Japanese 
sugar-producer  is  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
proved processes  of  clarifying  and  refining. 
With  an  abundance  of  raw  sugar  of  the  best 
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quality,  they  are  at  present  importing  la 
amounts  of  the  better  grades  for  home  \^r. 
their  treaty  with  foreign  governments  o 
allowing  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  to  be  lev 
on  foreign  sugars.  When  the  required  \ 
cesses  are  introduced  and  perfected,  Jaj 
will  become  a  great  sugar  exporting  coum  ^j-i  i 

HEMP 

is  raised  on  valley-lands,  which  are  dug 
and  flooded  the  same  as  for  rice,  and  the  sa 
kind  of  fertilizers  are  used,  that  is,  rape-S' 
or  fish  oil- cake,  straw-manure,  sea- weed 
liquid-manure  from  closets.    The  hemp  is 
s^  wn  broadcast  as  with  us,  but  is  planted 
March  in  drills  sixteen  inches  apart, 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up  they  are  he 
and  in  addition  to  the  manure  worked  i 
the  soil  previous  to  the  planting,  two  or  th#^^' 
times  each  month,  liquid-manure  is  apph 
to  the  roots  of  each  plant.    Between  thr 
drills  some  kind  of  vegetable  is  grown  a 
thoroughly  fertilized.     The  ground  is  co*'"' 
pletely  flooded  several  times  by  means  of  v  ' 
ubiquitous  irrigating  ditches.     In  Aug 
the  hemp  is  pulled,  not  cut,  and  is  placed 
the  water  ditches  and   alternately  soaket 
few  days  and  then  dried  for  a  time,  till  ii 
external  coating  is  thoroughly  rotted  ;  it^ 
then  beaten  on  a  board  or  plank  platfoT 
with  a  bamboo  stick  till  the  fiber  is  entire- 
cleaned.    Another  method  for  separating  tp 
fiber  is  by  holding  a  number  of  the  ste^ 
near  their  tops  with  the  left  hand,  (an  eqi 
number  at  each  time,)  and  with  the  rig. 
hand  breaking  them  short  ofl*  and  strippi 
the  fiber   from  the   stems.    This  leaves  ^■ 
in  hanks  of  a  uniform  size,  which  is  retain  f 
through  the  whole  process  until  baled  1 
market.    To  relieve  the  fiber  of  its  glutin( 
coating  is  a  very  simple  process.    A  tb 
piece  of  bamboo,  about  three  inches  wide  aif^ 
two  or  three  feet  long,  is  stretched  over 
bridges  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  hairs  on 
fiddle-bow,  so  as  to  render  it  elastic  ;  this, 
fastened  in  a  convenient  manner  a  little  i 
clined.    The  hanks  of  hemp  in  their  dat 
state  are  laid  upon  this  as  they  are  strippe 
then  another  piece  of  bamboo,  curved  like 
currier's  scraper,  is  run  down  over  this  sever 
times  till  the  fiber  is  entirely  clean.  The 
hanks  are  then  hung  over  bamboo  rods  to  di 
It  is  then  pressed  into  bales  of  iOO  poun 
each,  and  sent  on  pack-horses  to  market, 
is  probably  the  finest  hemp  grown  in  tl 
world.    The  great  length,  fineness,  glossines 
and  strength  of  the  staple  are  unequaled. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  av 
rage  yield  of  hemp  per  acre.    It  is  sold  vei 
low  in  the  market  at  present,  but  when  tl L 
proper  machinery  is  invented  for  workii  I 
this  fiber  it  will  prove  a  mine  of  wealth  jie 
Japan. 
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rrown  on  the  same  soil  as  hemp,  and  ma- 
^ed  the  same,  and  prepared  in  like  manner 
market.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  excel- 
ce.  These  two  crops  are  raised  by  rota- 
],  that  is,  are  never  grown  two  seasons  in 
icession  on  the  same  ground. 


FBUITS 

isome  kinds  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
pire.  The  soil  and  climate  are  especially 
ipted  to  the  growth  of  semi- tropical  fruits, 
e  former  exclusiveness  of  Japan  prevented 
ii  introduction  of  the  better  varieties.  Iso- 
ed  as  they  were,  they  contented  themselves 
lih  half  a  dozen  inferior  varieties.  Oranges, 
les,  lemons,  grapes,  persimmons,  pears,  and 
ae  blackberries,  all  very  inferior,  (except- 
one  variety  of  oraDge  and  one  of  grape,) 
re  all  they  had.  They  have  wonderful 
11  in  dwarfing  fruit-trees.  All  kinds  are 
arfed  without  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
it.  I  think  our  fruit-growers  could  learn 
ich  from  the  Japanese  in  this  matter.  I 
ve  seen  acres  of  pear-trees  not  more  than 
ir  to  six  feet  high.  These  trees  were  set  out 
rows,  about  the  same  distance  intervening, 
the  height  they  want  the  trees  to  grow, 
Y  four  or  six  feet,  a  lattice-work  of  small 
mboo  poles  is  built  over  the  whole  orchard. 
3  soon  as  the  shoots  of  the  pear-tree  grow 
this  lattice,  they  are  trained  to  run  along 
horizontally,  and  are  confined  to  the  poles 
hempen  strings.  When  first  seen  it  looks 
:e  a  grapery.  The  wind  cannot  shake  the 
jes  to  disturb  either  the  flowers  or  the  fruits, 
e  most  perfect  system  of  training  and  con- 
)1  over  the  new  growth  is  in  use,  so  that  the 
p  of  the  tree,  instead  of  being  consumed  in 
e  production  of  a  superabundant  growth  of 
w  shoots,  is  directed  to  the  growth  and  per- 
3tion  of  the  fruit. 

When  the  new  fruits  now  being  introduced 
to  Japan  by  the  Kaitakushi  department 
e  disseminated  everywhere,  Japan  will  he- 
me one  of  the  finest  fruit  countries  in  the 
i)rld.  All  that  is  wanting  will  then  be  sup- 
ied.  They  have  soil,  climate,  and  skill  in 
wfing  and  training  far  superior  to  that  of 
y  other  country.  The  same  may  be  said 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  those 
ry  inferior. 

Of  the  mulberry-tree  and  tea-plant  I  shall 
)t  ^  write,  they   having  received   full  at- 
tion  from  others.    Of  grazing,  I  will  only 
y  that,  with  a  population  of  thirty- three 
d  one-half  millions,  there  are  only  300,000 
orses,  and  70,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep. 

The  grazing  area  on  the  bluffs,  hill,  and 
Duntain  sides  of  Japan,  unoccupied  for  any 
her  purpose,  is  greater  than  the  grazing 


area  of  all  the  British  Islands  and  Ireland^ 
The  attention  of  the  Japanese  government  i& 
being  attracted  to  this  important  subject,  and' 
it  will  not  be  locg  till  this  great  resource  will 
be  utilized. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  again  re- 
ferring to  the  system  of  irrigation,  which  en- 
ables these  people  to  realize  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities  of  the  soil,  in  all  seasons,  with  all 
kinds  of  crops.  Their  system  of  ditches  is 
so  arranged  as  to  act  as  an  equalizer  of  moist- 
ure ;  if  it  is  a  dry  season  they  supply  the 
deficiency  from  the  reservoirs ;  if  it  is  an 
excessively  wet  season  they  drain  away  the 
surplus  moisture.  It  is  a  matter  well  worth 
all  the  attention  our  American  farmers  can 
bestow  upon  it.  The  Japanese  system  of  fer- 
tilizing is  just  as  admirable.  In  the  whole 
empire  not  one  particle  of  'material  that  can 
be  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  goes  to  waste  ;  all 
the  grass  of  the  bluffs  and  the  straw  of  the 
rice,  barley,  and  wheat  is  saved  ;  all  the 
drippings  on  the  streets  and  highways  are 
carefully  gathered.  The  refuse  from  the  ex- 
tensive fisheries  is  utilized,  and  sea-weed  is 
gathered  in  great  quantities  and  used.  In  all 
the  towns,  villages,  and  cities,  the  manure  of 
the  closets  is  entirely  saved  and  applied  to  the 
surrounding  lands.  In  the  city  of  Yedo 
alone,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fertilizing 
material  is  saved,  which,  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  lost  to  agriculture.  The  savings 
from  the  closets  of  thirty-three  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  has  an  important  influence 
upon  the  agriculture  of  Japan,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  this  fertilizing  element,  which  we  lose 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  most  important 
of  all. 

What  an  instructive  lesson  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  may  be  gathered  from  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  agriculture  of  these 
people !  The  whole  area  of  the  settled 
portion  of  the  Japanese  Islands  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  New  England  States.  Upon 
this  is  concentrated  a  population  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  the  whole  United  States. 
The  thrift,  economy,  and  skill  in  agriculture, 
without  live  stock  to  convert  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  unoccupied  land  into  ma- 
nure for  their  tilled  fields,  or  any  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  supplemented  as  with  us  by 
the  renovating  clovers,  and  unaided  by  me- 
chanical appliances  of  any  sort,  the  Japanese 
farmer  produces  annually  from  one  acre  of 
land  the  crops  which  require  four  seasons  un- 
der their  system  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  food  of  this  vast  population  is  supplied 
without  the  importation  of  a  single  article, 
and  still  not  one-half  of  the  land  is  under 
tillage.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agriculture 
of  our  country  that  can  bear  a  comparison- 
with  this.    The  grand  secret  is,  drainage,  irri- 
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gation,  economy  and  application  of  fertil- 
zers,  and  thorough  tillage. 


SLOWLY,  SURELY. 


BY  JOHN  BOWRING. 


I've  watched  and  watched,  and  seen  how  slowlj, 

Great  truths  emancipate  tbe  mind  ; 
Even  sunbeams,  though  so  bright  and  holy, 

A  tardy  course  thro'  darkness  find. 
And  yet  I  feel  and  know  securely 

That  life  will  force  its  onward  way  ; 
And  out  of  night  bring  morning  surely — 

Morn,  brightening  into  perfect  day. 

As  from  the  acorn  lingering  ages 

Are  needful  for  the  oak  to  grow — 
Wisdom's  unread,  unopened  pages, 

Will  be  revealed,  though  late  and  slow. 
Be  not  impatient  I  God-protected, 

Unhasting,  but  unresting  still, 
All  is  impelled — and  all  directed 

By  God's  eternal,  changeless  will. 


NEW  YEAR  HYMN. 


BY  A.  L.  WARING. 

Sunlight  of  the  heavenly  day, 

Mighty  to  revive  and  cheer! 
Bless  our  yet  untrodden  wayl 

Lead  us  through  the  entered  year. 
Where  the  shades  of  death  we  see. 
Let  thy  living  brightness  be  : 
Let  it  speed  our  lingering  feet  ; 
Let  it  shine  on  all  we  meet. 

Forward,  though  our  path  be  hid, 
Though  we  pass  the  lurking  foe. 

Though  the  sound  of  war  forbid. 
Girt  with  gladness,  let  us  go  ; 

Bold  in  Thy  protecting  cate, 

Strong  to  prove  Thee  faithful  there, 

Through  the  desert  or  the  sea, 

On,  to  find  our  home  in  Thee. 

Open  Thou  beneath  our  tread 

Springs  the  distance  could  not  show  ; 

From  the  holy  fountain-head 
Let  them  rise  where'er  we  go: 

Rather,  give  us  eyes  to  see, — 

Love,  awake  to  love  in  Thee  ; 

Hearts  that,  trusting  to  Thy  care. 

Find  its  traces  everywhere. 

In  the  shadow  of  Thy  hand 

We  can  brave  the  uprooting  gale, 

And  a  little  child  may  stand 

Where  the  soldier's  heart  would  fail  ; 

When  the  stormy  wind  is  heard, 

Quick  to  every  tender  word  ; 

And  for  all  our  journey's  length 

Armed  with  meekness  more  than  strength. 

Oft  a  desolating  blast 

Bears  the  seed  of  comfort  too, 
And  the  patient  soul  at  last 

Finds  a  garden  where  it  blew  ; 
So,  where  nothing  chper?  our  sight. 
Germs  of  love  may  spring  to  light. 
Bright  'mid  earth's  oppressive  shades, 
Fresh  beside  the  leaf  that  fades. 


Indifference  wounds  often 
than  injustice. — Bishop  Earle. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GRASSHOPPERS.  \ 

The  Rocky  Mountain  grasshopper,  Cal"^ 
tenus  spretus,  Uhler,  which  now  and  agsj 
visits  the  fertile  agricultural  States  in  1 
West,  and  which  lively  and  emphatic  Iri'*' 
men  in  Nebraska  call  the  "curse  of  Mose'°. 
is  worth  considering  by  those  who  propc  ' 
locating  in  the  West.    This  year  the  iarm^ '^^^ 
of  Nebraska  will  not  save  more  than  oi  ^  ^^r 
third  to  one-half  of  their  corn  crop,  and  otl 
States  adjacent  to  Nebraska  have  had  t  u  ' 
small  grain  attacked  as  well  as  corn.    If  tl  f  : . 

curse  of  Moses  "  were  of  yearly  occurreni  j 
it  seems  probable  that  the  fertile  plains  ^y', 
which  ten  years  hence  will  form  the  rich(  ' 
agricultural  section  in  the  United  States 
would  never  have  been  wrested  from  the  wo 
the  buffalo,  and  the  Indian.   If  they  had  t : 
grasshoppers  as  constant  allies,  these  abori' 
ines  would  not  have  seen  their  reepecli^ 
feeding  and  hunting  grounds  visited  by  tl 
white  man,  except  so  far  as  he  needed  to  cro 
them  to  reach  El  Dorados  in  the  mountair' 
But  the  Rocky  Mountain  grasshopper  is  ni 
native  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains,  aod  cannt 
find  a  permanent  home  upon  them.    Its  na 
ural  home  and  breeding-places  are  the  dr 
sterile  and  stony  table  lands  of  the  moui 
tains,  where  rain  does  not  fall,  and  where  tl 
eggs  are  deposited  in  crevices,  but  not  co^ 
ered  with  earth.    Hence,  except  to  a  limite 
extent,  the  Rocky  Mountain  grasshopper  : 
not  produced  from  the  egg  in  Nebraska  an! 
other  prairie  States  somewhat  similarly  sij 
uated.  When  the  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  ant 
the  winds  are  favorable,  Nebraska,  with  he' 
sister  States,  may  have  a  grasshopper  visits 
tion.  Flying  high  in  the  air,  their  gauze  lik 
wings  are  like  a  filmy  cloud  between  the  ol 
server  and  the  sun.  At  last  down  they  com© , 
and  on  the  district  where  they  settle  therei'  J 
tithing  three  or  four  times  repeated  on  th 
crops  of  the  country.    The  succulent  vege 
table  matter  goes  first,  and  if  they  could  sto] 
long  enough,  doubtless  the  grass  would  not  bi 
spared.  But  in  Nebraska  they  cannot.  Ther« 
is  a  notion  that  the  motions  of  the  'hoppen 
are  as  regular  as  those  of  a  great  army  march 
ing  on  an  extended  front.  It  is  supposed  tha 
they  eat  their  way  in  orderly  fashion  alon^ 
the  earth,  and  that  before  them  there  is  abun 
dance,  while  there  is  desolation  in  the  rear. 
This  is  not  so.    The  'hoppers  move  more  like 
skirmishing  parties.    Here  is  a  field  where 
the  blades  and  ears  of  corn  are  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed, there  is  one  that  has  been  passed  by,  'Ji 
and  yonder  is  another  on  every  side  of  which 
a  border  has  been  eaten,  leaving  the  centre  > 
intact,  and  the  grasshoppers  have  flown  away 
to  pastures  new.   In  Nebraska,  a  lowering  off' 
the  temperature  and  a  rain-storm,  and  the 
grasshoppers  must  depart.   The  climatic  con- 
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ions  of  the  State  render  it  certain  that  in 
moist  years  there  will  be  frequent  heavy 
wers  all  through  the  agricultural  months. 
9  grasshoppers  vanish  with  the  rain,  and 
jice  there  is  not  time  for  any  total  destruc- 
of  crops,  and  the  stories  to  that  effect  al- 
jTB  have  their  origin  in  panic,  and  are  not 
nded  on  fact.  The  vagrant  horde  do  leave 
rs  behind  them,  and  a  portion  of  these 
s  will  probably  become  live  grasshoppers 
ensuing  year.  But  the  proportion  is  a 
all  one.  As  stated  above,  the  eggs  require 
be  deposited  on  the  dry  table-lands  of  th^ 
untains  in  order  to  mature  in  perfection. 
Nebraska  there  are  no  such  lands,  and  in 
fall  heavy  rains  are  certain.  The  natura^l 
ditions  in  Nebraska,  therefore,  do  not  help 
hatching  of  the  grasshopper  eggs,  and 
y  the  fittest  survive.  All  the  facts  coin- 
e  with  these  views.  When  a  dry  summer 
son  tempts  them  to  the  plains,  rain  drives 
'hoppers  away,  and  though,  the  ensuing 
r,  a  few  of  the  species  are  able  to  be  seen, 
y  are  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  ac- 
mted  mischievous.  So  far  the  visitations 
ve  occurred  once  in  seven  or  eight  years, 
t  at  exactly  regular  intervals,  but  at  such 
ervals  as  an  extraordinarily  dry  season  has 
urred.  Their  coining  is  a  calamity,  but 
one  that  cripples  a  forehanded  farmer, 
hen  the  loss  is  distributed  over  several 
irs  it  is  scarcely  felt;  and  so  (knowing 
at  the  grasshopper  raid  really  means^  the 
braskan  farmers  stick  to  their  land,  in  the 
tainty  of  better  time^  next  year.  They  do 
all  the  more  cheerfully  in  Nebraska  as  it 
he  corn  crop  which  has  suffered,  the  small 
ins  being  untouched,  and  there  being  an 
undance  of  grain  and  hay.  On  the  extreme 
ntier  of  the  State  there  are  homesteaders 

0  had  just  come,  as  it  were,  and  who  were 
pendent  on  their  corn.  These  men  will 
ve  to  bear  and  will  be  relieved  in  order 
t  they  may  tide  over  the  winter.    A  por- 

n  may  quit  the  State,  those  that  do  will 

1  their  claims  to  farmers  who  have  more 
ans,  and  who  can  therefore  make  their  ag- 
ulture  more  varied,  and  so  more  profitable, 
lose  who  would  know  what  the  Rocky 
ountain  grasshopper  is  like  will  find  a  Con- 
ner bearing  many  resemblances  to  it  in  the 
d-legged  grasshopper  of  the  East.  —  Omaha 
erald. 


An  easy  observation  of  the  most  common, 
metimes  of  the  meanest,  things  in  nature 
II  give  the  truest  lights,  where  the  greatest 
gacity  and  industry  that  slights  such  obser- 
tion  must  leave  us  in  the  dark,  or,  what  is 
>rse,  amuse  and  mislead  us  by  false  lights. 

an  inquiry,  it  is  almost  everything  to  be 
ce  in  a  right  road. — Bur  Ice, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  FIRST  MONTH. 


Raia  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  light  falls  

Cloudy,  without  stomas  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  First  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital    


Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 
current  weeks  for  18*74  and  five  for 
1875  ;  


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
First  month  for  the  past  86  years... 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1790   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1857  ,  


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Dayn. 

9 

6 

1 

0 

7 

6 

7 

8 

11 

31 

31 

1874 

1875 

Deg. 

Via  a 

37.03 

25.72 

65.50 

43.00 

11.00 

3.00 

Inches. 

Inches. 

4.21 

2.36 

1234 


1749 


Deg. 
31.32 
44.00 
22.37 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  exhibit  we  have  just 
passed  through  a  veri/  cold  month.  As  evidence  of 
this  fact  twenty-five  degrees  and  under  as  a  mean  for 
the  month,  has  been  recorded  only  five  times  during 
the  past  eighty- five  years^  viz  . 

Deg. 

1821    25.00 

1832   25.00 

1840   24.00 

1856   24.15 

1857.,   24.37 

In  addition  to  which  we  find  nothing  under  26 
degrees,  except  1867,  25.89,  and  the  present  year, 
25.72  degrees. 

The  tenth  of  the  month  was  intensely  cold,  the 
mercury  descending,  as  noted  above,  to  three  de- 
grees above  zero  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to 
three  below  in  various  portions  of  the  city  (some 
localities,  of  course,  being  more  exposed  than 
others),  excluding  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill, 
This  cold  weather  visited  such  an  extent  of  coun- 
try it  was  appropriately  called  "  The  Wave  of  Cold  " 
and  "  The  Polar  Wave." 

In  the  northwest  it  was  said  not  to  have  been 
equalled  there  since  1864.  At  Chicago  18  degrees 
below  zero  was  reported  ;  on  tbe  same  day  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  from  15  to  20  below,  while  in  other 
portions  of  that  State  30  degreesbelow  was  reported. 
The  loivest  point  but  one  reached  during  the  month 
that  we  have  heard  of  was  at  Cheyenne,  W.  T., 
where  on  two  days  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  to  thirty- 
eight  degrees  beloiv  zero  !  while  the  very  lowest  was  re- 
ported from  Fort  Laramie,  being  forty  degrees  below 
zero."'  Of  course,  terrible  blockading  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  northwest  has  been  the  result  of  the 
fearful  snow  storms  reported  there. 
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We  append  a  "  clipping  "  from  a  late  number  of 
the  North  American,  which,  though  somewhat  out- 
side our  "weather  statistics,"  we  deem  of  sufficient 
interest  to  republish: 

A  curious  phenomenon  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  real  cause  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained,  is  the  existence  off"  Malabar,  and 
in  certain  spots  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  of  vast 
mud  banks,  and  of  tracts  of  mud  suspended  in  the 
sea,  wherein  many  kinds  of  fish  find  abundance  of 
food,  immunity  from  much  disturbance  in  the  sur- 
rouading  element,  and  a  place  in  which  to  breed. 
The  exact  cause  of  the  existence  of  these  large 
tracts  of  sea  wherein  mud  remains  in  solution  is 
still  a  mystery,  but  at  any  rate  the  tracts  are  so 
smooth  that,  even  during  the  height  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  vessels  can  run  for  shelter  into  their 
midst,  and  once  there  are  as  safe  as  when  inside  a 
breakwater."  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia^  Second  month  1,  1875. 


War's  Record. — According  to  the  philos- 
opher, Dick,  war  hass  destroyed  fourteen  bil- 
lions of  human  beings  since  man  was  first 
placed  upon  earth. 

Some  authors  put  the  number  much  higher; 
but  taking  Dick's  estimate  as  a  basis,  the  loss 
of  life  will  be  as  follows:  2,333,333  annually, 
14,444  monthly,  6,302  daily,  266  every  hour, 
4*  every  minute.  Shall  the  sword  devour 
forever  ? — Messenger  of  Peace. 

IS^  O  TI  C  E  S  . 

The  Central  Employment  Association  furnishes 
sewing  to  deserving  poor  women  and  distributes  the 
cloihiug  made  by  them  among  those  most  in  need 
of  it.  The  number  of  persons  applying  for  assist- 
ance, many  of  them  in  the  utmost  distress,  has  been 
unusually  large,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  are 
exhausted.  It  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid. 
Contributions  in  money,  dry  goods,  groceries  or 
shoes,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

E.  F.Williams,  President,  617  Franklin  street, 
M.  S.  CoNARD,  Treasurer,  821  Marshall  street, 
L.  T.  Hallowell,  Secretary,  20 1 4  Ogden  street, 
C.  J.  Lbtchworth,  534  N.  Fourth  street. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 
Friends'  Circular  Meetings  within  the  limits  of 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at 
London  Grove,  the  14th  of  Second  month. 
New  Garden,  the  14th  of  Third  month. 
Doe  Run,  the  11th  of  Fourth  month. 
All  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


The  Friends' Social  Lyceum,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library-room  at  Race  street,  on  the  1st 
and  3d  Fifth-days  of  each  month,  and  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meeting-house  on  the  2d  and  4th  Fifth-day 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock  precisely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


ITEMS 


The  Transit  op  Venus. — The  steamer  Cyclone, 
which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  30th  ult., 
brought  dates  from  Sidney  to  Twelfth  month  23d  : 
Auckland,  Twelfth  month  30th,  and  Honolula,  First 
month  20th  ;  also,  the  following  news  from  Aus- 
tralia :  "  In  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  the 
astronomers  in  New  South-Wales  have  been  more 


favored  then  their  scientific  brethren  in  adjaC' 
colonies.  December  the  9th  v/as  perfectly  cloi  ryy 
ess  at  Sidney,  and  at  Woodford,  Gaulbaurn  a 
Mount  Victoria  (temporary  stations)  every  ph{ 
of  the  transit  was  fully  observed,  photographed  a 
recorde 

Cloudy  weather  prevented  complete  observatic 
in  Victoria.  Drs.  Peters  and  Harkness,  of  t 
American  expedition,  were  the  only  successful  c 
servers  of  the  transit  in  New  Zealand.  Obser\ 
tions  at  Hobarttown  and  Campbelltown,  TasmanjAi 
were  obstructed  by  clouds,  and  the  first  part  ot  t 
transit  was  lost.  The  German  paity  at  the  Auc 
land  Islands  had  a  successful  observation.  |]»r; 


A  society  has  been  formed  in  New  York  for  t 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  formed  much  £ 
ter  the  same  plan  and  having  the  same  persons  co 
nected  witn  it  as  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Pi 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.    The  Public  Ledg%f^^-' 
in  noticing  it  says  :  "In  order  to  c  irry  out  the  o 
jects  of  the  new  society,  a  bill  has  been  introduci 
into  the  New  York  Legislature  giving  some  leg 
remedies  for  the  protection  of  children  which  ( 
not  now  exist  there.    It  provides  that  whenever  t 
affidavit  is  presented  to  any  Judge  of  the  Suprer 
Court  of  the  State,  alleging  that  any  child  is  il 
treated,  neglected,  or  permitted  to  beg  or  steal,  su(k 
child  shall  be  brought  before  the  Court,  and  \. 
proper  inquiry  made  into  the  facts  of  the  cas 
When  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Society  will  endean 
to  carry  out  its  provisions  by  procuring  inquiri 
where   proper  cases  arise ;  punishing  those  wl 
neglect  or  oppress  the  children  in  their  charg», 
and   furnishing  protection,    employment,  and, 
necessary,  homes  for  the  neglected  and  maltreate  1: 
little  ones.    The  experiment  in  New  York  will  fc' 
watched  by  the  philanthropic  in  all  our  large  citie  ^ 
The  movement  for  the  protection  of  dumb  anima  1 
has  been  quite  successful,  and  if  this  one  for  tt  • 
benefit  of  children  shall  succeed,  it  can  be  imitatei: 
with  advantage  elsewhere."  \ 

M.  Mdller,  a  member  of  the  Russian  expedition 
to  Northern  Siberia,  has  stated  to  the  St.  Petenu 
burg  Geographical  Society  that  he  hopes  to  mahf 
the  tour  of  the  North  Pole,  which,  according  1 
him,  is  not  an  isolated  point,  but  a  territory  of 
certain  extent,  toward  the  whole  of  which  the  ir 
clination  of  the  needle  is  the  same. 

Appeals  continue  to  be  made  for  the  needy  pe( 
pie  of  Kansas.  A  letter  from  El  Dorado,  in  tb; 
State,  dated  26th  ult.,  gives  an  account  of  the  wor 
of  the  Relief  Committee  of  that  section.  Durin 
the  three  previous  weeks  there  had  been  colde  - 
weather  there  than  for  seventeen  years  past.  GeDjli 
eral  Ellet  thus  states  what  has  passed  through  hi 
hands  :  "I  have  received  for  this  charity  frotn  yoH 
good  citizens  and  those  of  West  Chester  and  Ne\ 
York  the  sum  of  $2,007  cash,  and  have  expende 
this  money  in  the  purchase  of  40,000  pounds  of  floui 
40,000  pounds  of  meal,  fifteen  barrels  of  white  beant; 
five  barrels  of  split  peas,  one  tierce  of  rice  and  on 
lot  of  early  vegetable  seeds,  costing  $134.  I  hav 
also  received  donations  of  vegetable  seeds  to  th 
■value  of  $536.44,  and  one  box  of  clothing,  all  0 
which  has  been  forwarded,  and  for  which  I  desir 
to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  all  the  kind  friendi 
who  have  so  generously  seconded  my  efforts  in  be 
half  of  these  sufferers." 


Mental  pleasures  never  cloy — unlike  thosi 
of  the  body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition 
approved  of  by  reflection,  and  strengthenec  ^ 
by  enjoyment. 


mmm  intelligencer. 


"  TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OF  INSTEUCTION  j    LET  HBB,  NOT  GO  J    KEEP  HERJ    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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Testimony  from  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  New  Jersey,  concerning  Abraham 

"^ARRINGTON. 

le  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
lia,  of  parents  professing  the  truth  as  held 
the  people  called  Quakers.  About 


i 


us 

e  months  after  his  birth  his  father  dying, 
his  mother  some  time  after  marrying 
among  Friends,  exposed  him  to  a  loose, 
gular  education  ;  about  ten  years  of  age 
ig  put  apprentice,  where,  through  eleven 
irs'  servitude,  he  suffered  great  bodily  hard- 
),  and  much  greater  danger  as  to  the  bet- 
part  ;  yet  (says  he,  in  a  manuscript  left 
the  use  of  his  children)  "  I  took  delight 
y  Bible,  and  believe  the  good  Hand  was 
ih  me,  that  inclined   my  mind  thereto, 
ugh  I  followed  lying  vanities,  and  so  for- 
my  own  mercies,  yet  I  could  say  my 
yers  every  night,  till  I  grew  afraid  to  say 
any  more,  and  seemed  like  one  aban- 
ed  from  good  for  several  years."  Having 
ed  his  time  out,  he  providentially  became 
sident  in  Benjamin  Clark's  family,  at 
y-brook,  who  were  exemplary  and  kind 
im.    "  I  thought  (says  he)  they  were  the 
people  in  the'  world,  careful  in  their 
ds,  yet  cheerful  and  pleasant,  so  that  I 
ght  I  must  be  a  Quaker."   And  Edward 
drews,  from  Egg  Harbor,  beicg  at  a  Quar- 
y  Meeting  at  Crosswicks,  "  He  came  (adds 
with  power  to  give  me  my  awakening 
[.    I  was  much  reached,  but,  after  the 
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manner  of  the  world,  looking  at  the  man, 
gave  him  the  praise,  viz.,  he  is  a  brave  man, 
he  preaches  well,  I  wish  I  lived  near  him,  I 
would  go  to  hear  him  every  First-day ;  at  the 
same  time  not  minding  what  he  directed  to, — 
Christ  in  ourselves,  the  true  Teacher,  that  will 
not  be  removed  till  we  remove  from  Him ;  in 
us  is  the  place  He  has  ordained  to  reveal 
Himself.  I  afterwards  went  more  to  Friends' 
meetings  than  I  had  done  before,  and  read 
much  in  Friends'  books,  but  was  yet  lu  the 
dark,  the  time  of  my  deliverance  was  not 
come,  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were  not  full ; 
I  was  under  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  come 
out  of  Egypt,  but  Joshua's  time  was  not 
come,  the  Haviour,  the  warrior  that  brings 
through  judgment,  and  makes  war  with  the 
old  inhabitants ;  yet  I  sometimes  longed  for 
something  which  I  could  not  find — a  lot  in  the 
good  land.  I  think  this  year  Thomas  Will- 
son  and  James  Dickenson  came  into  the  coun- 
try, and  some  time  afterwards  to  visit  the 
meeting  of  Friends  at  Crosswicks;  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  meeting  before  they  came 
in ;  the  sight  of  them  struck  me,  the  heav- 
enly frame  of  mind  which  their  countenances 
manifested,  and  the  awe  they  seemed  to  sit 
under,  brought  a  stillness  over  my  mind,  and 
I  was  as  ground  prepared  to  receive  the  seed. 
James  stood  up  in  the  authority  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  it  he  was  led  to  unravel  me  and 
all  my  works  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  I 
looked  on  myself  like  a  man  dissected  or 
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pulled  to  pieces,  ail  my  religion  as  well  as  all 
my  sins  were  set  forth  in  such  a  light  that  I 
-thought  myself  undone.  After  be  sat  down, 
Thomas  stood  up  and  brought  me  together 
again,  I  mean  what  was  to  be  raised,  bone  to 
his  bone,  with  the  sinews  and  strenglh  that 
would  constitute  a  Christian ;  I  almost  thought 
myself  new  born,  the  old  man  destroyed  and 
the  new  man  made  up,  concludiug  I  should 
never  be  bad  again,  that  my  sins  ^ere  for- 
given, and  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  do  good ;  I  thought  I  had  gotten  my  lot 
in  the  good  land,  and  might  sit  now  under 
my  own  vine  and  fig- tree,  and  nothing  more 
should  make  me  afraid.  Poor  creature !  I 
had  only  a  fight,  I  did  not  yet  think  what 
powerful  adversaries  I  had  to  war  with ;  this 
has  been  the  miserable  case  of  many,  they 
have  sat  down  under  a  convincement,  and  in 
a  form  of  religion,  some  depending  on  former 
experience  or  former  openicgs,  some  on  their 
education,  some  a  bare  belief,  and  knowledge 
historical  of  the  Scriptures  and  principle  of 
truth. 

Thus,  though  I  received  the  truth,  yet 
I  was  like  the  stony  ground ;  I  received 
it  with  joy,  but  had  not  root  in  myself,  my 
heart  grew  hard  again,  for  when  tribulations, 
persecutions,  temptations  and  trials  came 
upon  me,  I  fell.  Oh  !  how  I  moped  at  times 
and  wandered  about  as  a  prisoner  at  large ; 
I  would  have  ruu,  but  I  could  not;  my  of- 
fended judge,  my  accuser  was  in  me,  I  could 
not  fly  from  him ;  yet,  great  Goodness  was 
near,  and  His  power  kept  me  from  gross  evils 
in  a  great  degree.  I  kept  pretty  much  to 
meetiDgs,  but  there  was  such  a  mixture  of 
undigested  matter  in  me,  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
separated.  Oh  !  the  necessity  there  was  and 
still  is  of  a  continual  watch  against  our  soul's 
enemies  both  within  and  without." 

Having  passed  through  various  probations, 
he  had  considerable  openings  of  the  Divine 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  saw  that  the 
Lord  had  a  work  for  him  to  do,  to  which  he 
at  length  gave  up,  and  being  faithful  therein, 
was  made  helpful  to  many,  being  enlarged 
and  sound  in  testimony,  and  at  times  very 
particularly  led  to  explain  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  comfort  and  information  of 
hearers. 

He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  parent, 
diligent  in  attending  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  and  manifested  therein  a  zeal- 
eus  concern  for  the  promotion  and  honor  of 
truth,  waiting  for  wisdom  to  see  his  duly  and 
strength  to  perform  it.  He  divers  times  trav- 
elled abroad  on  this  continent  in  the  service 
of  truth,  and  frequently  to  the  neighborirg 
meetings  to  satisfaction  ;  his  outward  circum- 
starces  being  at  times  difficult,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  show  an  example  of  Christian 


resignation,  and  to  see  its  effects  in  dive 
providential  assistances. 

In  1756  he  laid  before  this  meeting  a  relilj 
ious  concern  to  visit  Friends  in  Great  Br 
ain,  which  had  been  on  his  mind  upwards 
ten  years,  wherewith  the  meeting  concurrir 
he  had  our  certificate,  and  embarking,  land; 
in  Ireland ;  and  after  visiting  the  meetin 
in  that  country,  arrived  in  England  and  p< 
formed  his  religious  visit  in  several  counti* 
but  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  London  t 
26th  of  the  First  month,  1758,  finishing  1 
days'  work  with  a  firm  assurance  that  I 
gates  of  Heaven  were  opened  to  him.  Ve 
acceptable  accounts  of  his  services,  both 
England  and  Ireland,  have  been  received, 
are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  annexed  tes 
mony  of  Devonshire  house  Monthly  Meetii 
concerning  him. 

He  died  aged  about  sixty-seven,  was  in  i. 
profession  of  the  truth  near  forty- four,  ai 
an  acceptable  minister  upwards  of  thir 
years. 


A  Testimony  from  Bevonshire-houee  Month 
Meeting,  in  London,  concerning  AbrahI 
Faeeington. 

This  worthy  minister  and  elder,  having  hi; 
drawings  in  spirit  for  several  years,  as  we  a|;: 
informed,  to  visit  the  churches  of  Christ  h 
this  nation  and  Ireland,  in  the  service  of  tli'; 
Gospel;  when  he  apprehended  the  time  a r 
preached  wherein  he  was  to  enter  upon  tl 
weighty  engagement,  he  settled  his  outwa  k 
affairs;  and,  with  the  concurrence  and  unit 
of  the  brethren,  embarked  in  a  vessel  boui 
from  Philadelphia  to  Dablin,  in  conrpany  m 
three  Friends  from  Europe,who  had  perforin 
a  religious  visit  to  the  churches  in  Ameri( 
After  a  favored  voyage  of  about  four  weel 
landing  at  Dublin,  he  visited  the  meetings 
Friends  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  accounts  frc 
therce,  had  very  weighty  and  acceptable  s« 
vice  there.  Having  labored  faithfully  in  th 
nation  to  strengthen  the  brethren  and  ass 
in  building  up  the  waste  places  in  Zion, 
embarked  for  England,  visited  the  churcl 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  attended  I 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Penrith,  and  afterwards  th  v 
in  this  city,  his  labor  of  love  in  the  work  [ 
the  ministry,  being  to  edification  and  co 
fort,  was  truly  acceptable.    After  attendii 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Colchester,  Woo; 
bridge,  Norwich,  and  the  Quarttrly  Meedi 
of  York,  he  visited  many  meetings  in  t 
northern  and  midland  counties,  from  wheu 
good  accounts  have  been  received  of  i 
weighty  and  aflTecting  labors.    He  returE 
to  London  the  latter  end  of  the  Twell 
month,  1757.    Having  traveled  with  grj 
diligence  and  labored  fervently,  his  h 
was  impaired  ;  nevertheless  he  attended  mi 
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5  till  hia  disorder  increased  so  as  to  render 
I  incapable  of  further  service. 
Vs  this  our  dear  friend  spent  but  little  time 
;his  city,  we  cannot  from  knowledge  and 
jerience  give  such  a  testimony  concerning 
L  as  might  be  thought  requisite ;  yet,  as 
le  of  us  partook  of  the  benefit  of  his  relig- 
\  labors,  we  find  ourselves  engaged  to  give 
h  this  testimony  concerning  him. 
lis  conversation  was  innocently  cheerful, 
grave  and  instructive  ;  he  was  a  man  of  a 
ghty  spirit,  a  valiant  in  Israel ;  a  sharp 
rover  of  libertine  and  loose  professors  ;  but 
\ev  to  the  contrite  and  humble,  and  a  lover 
jood  order  in  the  church. 
j[e  was  strong  in  judgment,  sound  in  doc- 
e,  deep  in  divine  things  ;  often  explaining, 

clear  and  lively  manner,  the  hidden  mys- 
!S  wrapt  up  in  the  sayings  of  Christ,  the 
)hets  and  the  apostles ;  and  it  may  truly 
lid,  he  was  well  instructed  in  the  kingdom, 

ging  forth,  out  of  his  treasure,  things  new 

old. 

is  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech, 
attended  with  Divine  authority,  reaching 
vitness  of  God  in  man,  and  to  the  habi- 
n  of  the  mourners  in  Zion  ;  frequently 
ting  out,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  paths  of 
ixercised  travelers,  and  the  steps  of  heav- 
piJgrims  ;  by  which  he  was  made  help- 
0  such  as  are  seeking  the  true  rest,  which 
Liord  has  prepared  for  his  people.  It  may 
be  said  he  was  eminently  gifted  for  the 
.  of  the  present  day,  remarkably  qualified 
pose  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  to  point 
therein  true  godliness  consisted, 
is  distemper  increasing,  he  was  confined 
3  bed,  at  the  house  of  our  friend  Thomas 
son,   in   Devonshire-square,  where  all 
sary  care  was  taken  of  him.  During  his 
IS,  he  was  very  sweet  and  tender  in  his 
,  and  remarkably  patient.    He  uttered 
'  comfortable  and  heavenly  expressions, 
everal  times  said,  "  He  apprehended  his 
in  this  world  would  be  but  short;"  and 
id  fully  resigned  to  quit  mortality,  hav- 
a  evidence  "  that  he  should  be  clothed 
iwith  immortality,  and  be  united  to  the 
inly  host." 

|H  had  frequently  been  heard  to  say,  in 
H)f  health,  "that  he  thought  he  should 
iB>wn  his  body  in  this  nation,  and  not  see 
jBends  in  America  more  to  which  he 
JBfed  freely  given  up.  He  often  expressed 
iBsire  that  he  might  be  favored  with  an 
•^Jafsage,"  which  was  graciously  granted. 
■Ideparted  this  life  the  26th  of  the  First 
W  ,  1758,  like  a  lamb,  without  either  sigh 
Jl)an;  as  one  failing  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
jmibout  sixty-six  years,  and  on  the  20th 
Wsame  his  body  was  carried  to  Devon- 
oHiouse,  where  a  large  and  solemn  meet- 


ing was  held,  which  was  owned  by  Him 
whose  presence  is  the  life  of  our  meetings  ; 
and  from  thence  his  body  was  carried,  by 
Friends,  to  their  burying-ground  in  Bunhill- 
fields,  a  large  concourse  accompanying  it, 
and  was  there  decently  interred  among  the 
remains  of  many  of  our  primitive  worthies 
and  valiant  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  war,  who 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  death,  for  the  word 
of  God  and  testimony  of  Jesus. 


Exemplifying  duty  does  more  than  ex- 
plaining it. — Rowland  Hill. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FUTURE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  SOUL. 

We  know  man  as  a  compound  being,  com- 
posed of  body,  mind  and  spirit ;  but  which 
of  these  compose  the  ego,  and  which  and 
how  far  the  others  are  attributes  of  the  ego 
is  somewhat  difiicult  to  determine.  The  con- 
scious, thinking  mind  is  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  bodily  organization  for  a  manifesta- 
tion of  its  powers  that  no  man  can  say  with 
certainty  how  far,  or  to  what  extent  this  is 
necessary  to  its  healthy  existence.  But  from 
observation  and  reflection,  and  yet  more  from 
an  innate  sense  of  being,  most,  if  not  all,  men 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  part  of  themselves 
which  continues  to  exist  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  to  this  the  name  of  soul  is 
usually  given.  Now,  this  ever^ existing  soul, 
during  this  life,  holds  communication  with  the 
world  of  matter,  and  with  kindred  souls 
through  the  senses.  It  also  has  a  conscious- 
ness of  impressions  made  upon  it  by  some- 
thing exterior  to  itself,  and  which  are  not 
directly  or  remotely  traceable  to  any  of  the 
usual  methods  of  gaining  instruction.  These 
premises  being  granted,  we  have  an  existing, 
thinking,  conscious  soul,  which  derives  its 
knowledge  of  the  outward  universe  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  gains  other  information  by  inter- 
nal impressions  made  upon  it.  Experience 
teaches,  that,  by  attention  to  the  last  named 
impressions,  its  peace  and  happiness  are 
always  eventually  secured,  and  that  discom- 
fort and  misery  are  as  invariably  the  results 
of  a  disregard  of  them.  Plence  men  have 
come  to  look  upon  these  as  being  made  on 
the  mind  by  Deity,  and  through  the  medium 
of  what  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the 
soul  would  seem  to  be  acted  on  by  two  widely 
different  agencies,  but  with  an  entire  freedom 
of  will  to  be  influenced  by  either  as  it  may 
elect.  When  these  two  agencies  act  in  con- 
cert there  is  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of 
the  soul ;  but  when  they  conflict,  as  is  often 
the  ca&e,  then  doubt,  confusion  and  final  sur- 
render to  the  guidance  or  control  of  one  in 
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preference  to  the  other  takes  place.  Or,  as 
the  Scriptures  have  it,  "  If  we  sow  to  the 
flesh,  we  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
but  if  we  sow  to  the  spirit,  we  shall  of  the 
spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  That  is,  by  per- 
mitting the  impressions  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  to  engage  the  affections 
and  determine  the  aci'ons  of  the  soul,  they 
bring  it  under  their  dominion  ;  and,  as  habit 
strengthens  original  inclination,  this  influence 
is  continually  becoming  more  powerful ;  but 
in  proportion  as  this  class  of  impressions 
gain  in  power,  the  other  class  influence  the 
soul  less  and  less.  If  this  continue  long 
enough,  it  becomes  alienated  from  God  by 
continually  disregarding  the  admonitions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  when  spiritual  death  inter- 
venes, and  the  normal  intercourse  between 
God  and  it  ceases. 

Now  in  this  state  a  fresh  exercise  of  Di- 
vine power  becomes  necessary  to  re-establish 
this  communion  between  God  and  the  soul, 
when  the  second  birth  takes  place.  Or,  as 
Jesus  expressed  it,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  a  man  be  born  again  he 
can  in  no  wise  inherit  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." Now,  God,  being  all-loving  and  all- 
wise,  will  do  this  in  His  own  way  ;  but  the 
act  is  His  and  not  that  of  man.  Or,  as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it,  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it 
is  the  gift  of  God." 

To  assume,  then,  that  certain  regularly  es- 
tablished laws  are  in  operation  that  will  in- 
sure the  final  salvation  of  the  soul  by  its 
tribulations  and  sufferings,  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  philosoph- 
ical, however  benevolent  it  may  be.  For  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  are  entirely  changed, 
and  one  of  the  important  factors  left  out. 
Whatever  its  essence  may  be,  we  know  that 
all  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  senses 
must  cease  at  that  time,  and  it  cannot  there- 
fore feel  an  J  of  those  pleasures  which  they 
gave  it  in  life,  nor  can  it  be  assailed  by  the 
temptations  which  their  gratification  prom- 
ised. But  we  do  not  know  how  far  the 
memory  of  these  may  remain,  for  the  mind 
never  forgets  anything,  as  it  is  only  the  power 
of  recalling  things  at  will  that  is  lost. 

In  this  state  of  alienation  from  God,  with 
its  affections  placed  on  things  it  never  more 
can  enjoy,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
its  condition  hereafter  will  be  one  of  suffering. 

Bnt  beyond  this  reasonable  inference,  the 
dread  of  death  which  bad  men  generally  ex- 
hibit, and  the  assurances  of  those  who  claim 
to  have  spoken  as  they  were  inspired  of  God, 
we  know  nothing ;  nor  can  we  know  until 
that  final  summons  comes,  which  will  usher 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  righteous  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead.  W. 


MIND  AND  BODY. 

The  state  of  things  described  in  the  foil 
ing  essay  with  this  title,  from  the  Chris,. 
Register,  is  deplored  by  many,  who  see  i 
a  fruitful  cause  of  the  decline  in  bodily  vi 
which  marks  a  large  portion  of  the  yo, 
people  of  the  present  time,  and  particuhj 
women.  The  overestimate  of  that  m^i 
culture  which  is  acquired  in  schools  and  £ 
leges,  and  consequent  degradation  of 
chanical  employments,  and  the  assignin 
nearly  all  household  labor  to  hired  assista 
are  producing  a  deterioration  in  bodily  vi 
which  must  eventually  react  upon  the  m: 
A  distaste  for  useful  labor  as  dull  and  u 
teresting  is  thus  produced,  and  a  love 
amusement  and  excitement  substituted.^ 
character  is  thus  formed  unfit  for  those  ev 
day  practical  duties  which  lie  at  the  fom 
tion  of  home  life,  however  culture  and  rel, 
ment  may  embellish  them.  We  have  S0j.j. 
times  thought  we  could  trace  in  a  regular  se 
the  decline  in  bodily  vigor  and  mental  fi 
from  the  time  when  Friends  apprenticed  t  - 
boys  to  mechanical  employments,  and 
girls  took  part  in  every  department  of  he 
hold  labor,  with  only  a  youthful  assistant, 
was  thus  being  trained  for  future  usefuli 
Surely,  Friends  as  a  body  should  be  forer 
in  promoting,  by  precept  and  exampl 
healthful,  rational  sentiment  on  this  suh" 
They  should  impress  upon  the  minds  of  T 
young  that  true  refinement  resides  in 
character  and  not  in  the  employment  or 
dition  in  life.  Especially  should  house! 
labor  be  encouraged,  because  the  lack  of 
not  supplemented  in  the  case  of  girls  by 
ish  sports,  and  it  is  among  women  that 
deterioration  of  vigor  alluded  to  is  most 
parent. 


The  writer  alluded  to  says  : 

"  A  pretty  wide  distinction  is  felt  to  ( 
between  these  two,  although  no  one  can 
what  m  nd  is  and  what  body  is,  and  so  b( 
abled  to  say  what  the  distinction  is. 
thinking  with  the  brain  is  found  a  far  di''' 
ent  operation  from  working  with  the  bacH  ^"'^ 
limbs.    The  distinction  is  so  wide  and  p/'J^' 
liar,  it  marks  itself  out  in  society  ;  anctfr'^^ 
thinker,  student,  business-man,  are  difij 
in  outward  appearance,  in  dress,  in  vaj 
habits  of  life,  from  the  farmer,  mechanf' r 
day-laborer.     Some  persons  belong  ne' 
equally  to  the  two  classes ;  they  plan 
the  mind  and  execute  with  the  hand.  "3 
think  in  the  house,  and  go  out  into  the  f 
or  to  the  workshop  to  carry  out  their  desi 
Many  persons  belong  only  to  one  class.  ^ 
never  touch  a  spade,  a  hammer  or  a  p 
and  some  never  read  a  book  or  cast  up  a 
umn  of  accounts.    Yet  every  man  has 
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^y,  and  every  man  his  mind ;  and  one  class 
too  littk  the  bodily,  and  another  class  too 
e  the  mental  powers. 

One  evil  of  the  separation  is  that  often 
one  class  does  not  know  how  the  other 
s  lives.    Perhaps  we  have  none  in  culti- 
id  societies  quite  so  ignorant  as  the  un- 
Ipy  Princess,  who,  when  the  people  were 
noring  for  bread,  expressed  her  wonder 
'  they  were  not  supplied  with  cake.  But 
pleasures  and  the  trials  of  the  one  class 
not  known  by  the  other. 
It  is  thought  to  be  so  much  easier  to  get 
ving  by  ^  one's  wits  than  by  one's  hands, 
i  there  is  a  constant  pressure  out  from 
class  of  the  so-called  laborers  into  that 
sh  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  called 
professional  class,  though  we  include  in 
all  whose  work  is  brain- work  rather  than 
d-work.    The  farmer's  boy  does  not  want 
:ay  on  the  farm,  and  the  farmer's  daugh- 
pisits  the  city  and  gets  her  husband  and 
position  there.    Men  would  rather  trade 
I  dig.    The  counter  is  .more  attractive,  of 
issity,  than  the  manure  heap,  and  many 
the  ledger  and  the  counting-room  better 
I  the  plow  and  the  open  field,  the  fresh 
ze  and  the  sunshine.    It  is  thought  there 
)  such  fatigue  in  the  shop,  or  store,  or  in 
rer's  office,  as  that  of  the  backache ;  and 
Q  clothes  and  white  hands  and  an  unburnt 
are  thought  by  many  much  nicer  than 
appearance  of  the  sunburnt,  toil-bent 
.    Social  ambition  sends  its  boys  to  col- 
and  seeks  for  its  girls  an  equal  seminary, 
ew  persons  who  have  made  money  *  by 
r  wits,'  now  and  then  go  back  to  the  ag- 
.tural  life,  wisely  seeing  the  wisdom  hid- 
in  the  skies  and  the  field,  the  plow  and 
ihovel.    None  return  to  mechanic  life. 

Et  is  not  seen — bat  it  ought  to  be  seen 
at  the  organization  of  our  schools  and 
5ges  begins,  or  helps  at  the  beginning, 
distaste  for  manual  toil,  and  the  dis- 
>r  that  thousands  attach  to  it.  The 
and  the  boy  are  excused  from  work  as 
as  their  school  days  really  begin.  The 
ol  takes  up  all  the  best  hours  of  the  day. 
ill  not  do  to  send  the  scholar  to  school 
'y  with  a  morning's  labor,  unfitted  by 
3  for  companionship  with  fellows  and  with 
:s ;  nor  when  the  school  is  closed  in  the 
•noon  can  the  brain  weary  scholar,  need- 
play  and  refreshment,  be  sent  to  rigid 
3  of  work  in  the  field  or  shop.  This  con- 
>n  goes  on  for  many  years.  Some  persons 
lildhood  and  youth  have  no  bodily  exer- 
^none  sufficient  to  strengthen  a  muscle,  or 
imulate  the  braia,  or  to  give  the  sense  of 
£  accomplished.  Some,  by  reason  of  the 
Sfortabie  circumstances  of  their  parents. 


are  never  required  in  infancy  to  handle  a  hoe, 
to  wipe  a  dish,  or  sew  a  seam.  All  their  labor 
is  such  as  pleasure  only  may  require  from 
them.  Kinds  of  exercise  have  to  be  invented 
for  them  ;  gentlemanly  exercise,  not  work  ; 
ladylike  exercise,  not  work ;  the  toil  of  the 
dance  or  the  gymnasium,  the  ball  or  the  boat. 
Doubtless  that  exercise  is  best  to  strengthen 
the  body  and  to  refresh  the  mind  which  is  in 
itself  most  attractive  and  pleasurable ;  but 
many  kinds  of  labor,  and  of  necessary  labor 
pursued  for  gain  or  a  living,  could  be  found 
just  as  pleasurable,  and  even  much  more  so, 
if  it  were  not  for  distinctions  of  classes,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  idea  that  the  brain  is  more 
honorable  than  the  hands,  and  the  wits  more 
desirable  to  get  a  living  with. 

"  But  for  the  most  part  the  class  of  think- 
ers in  the  community,  young  and  old,  do 
really  too  little  of  work,  or  engage  in  too 
little  of  exercise  to  keep  the  brain  in  good 
working  order.  A  large  amount  of  the  in- 
validism of  the  community  is  well  understood 
to  proceed  from  physical  inactivity.  Even 
in  school  the  mind  would  understand  better, 
catch  an  explanation  quicker,  advance  more 
easily  from  step  to  step,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
frequent  overtasking  of  mental  energies.  The 
sad  result  of  much  of  school,  of  college  and 
of  professional  life  is  that  while  the  memory 
is  stored  and  the  talent  improved,  the  genius 
is  repressed.  The  mind  moves  in  the  ruts 
that  conventionalism  has  hollowed  out,  and 
truth  cannot  be  seen  except  through  the  man- 
ufactured rules  of  perspective  offered  to  it. 
The  lawyer's  plea,  the  judge's  decision,  the 
preacher's  sermon,  the  physician's  study  of 
his  case,  suflfer  very  largely  from  want  of  the 
fresh  mind,  the  vigorous  and  new  thought — 
the  thought  that  comes,  and  is  not  invented  ; 
the  suggestion,  and  not  the  working  out ;  the 
inspiration,  not  the  borrowing  from  other's 
conclusions. 

"  So  that  we  want  more  work  ;  that  is,  more 
manual  labor,  both  for  the  improvement  of 
our  mental  processes,  and  for  the  nearer  ap- 
proach to  one  another  of  all  classes  in  society." 


PKOGRESS. 

BY  CHARLBS  KINGSLBY. 

When  we  long  for  any  thing  that  is  past, 
we  long,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  good  which 
we  seem  to  have  lost ;  but  we  long  also  for 
real  and  fearful  evil,  which,  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  have  lost  likewise.  We  are  not,  in- 
deed, to  fancy  this  age  perfect,  and  boast, 
like  some,  of  the  glorious  nineteenth  century. 
We  are  to  keep  our  eyes  open  to  all  its  sins 
and  defects,  that  we  may  amend  them.  And 
we  are  to  remember,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
that  to  us  much  is  given,  and  of  us,  much  is 
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required.  But  we  are  to  thank  God  that 
our  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  better  than  any  age  whatsoever 
that  has  gone  before  it,  and  to  do  our  best 
that  the  age  which  is  coming  may  be  better 
even  than  this. 

We  are  neither  to  regret  the  past,  nor  rest 
satisfied  in  the  present;  but,  like  St.  Paul, 
forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind  us, 
and  reaching  onward  to  those  things  that  are 
before  us,  press  forward,  each  and  all,  to  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling  in  Jesus  Christ. 

And  as  with  nations  and  empires,  so  with  our 
own  private  lives.  It  is  not  wise  to  ask  why 
the  former  times  were  better  than  these.  It 
is  natural,  pardonable,  but  not  wise ;  be- 
cause we  are  so  apt  to  mistake  the  subject  | 
about  which  we  ask,  and  when  w-3  say,  "  Why 
were  the  old  times  better?"  merely  to  mean, 
"Why  were  the  old  times  happier?"  That  is 
not  the  question.  There  is  something  higher 
than  happiness,  says  a  wise  man.  There  is 
blessedness ;  the  blessedness  of  being  good 
and  doing  good,  of  being  right  and  doing 
right.  That  blessedness  we  may  have  at  all 
times ;  we  may  be  blessed  even  in  anxiety 
and  in  sadness  ;  we  may  be  blest,  even  as 
the  martyrs  of  old  were  blest— in  agony  and 
death.  The  times  are  to  us  whatsoever  our 
character  makes  them  ;  and  if  we  are  better 
men  than  we  were  in  former  times,  then  is 
the  present  better  than  the  past,  even  though 
it  be  less  happy.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
better  ?  Surely  the  spirit  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  improvement  is  working  in 
us,  the  children  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  world  around.  Surely  the  years  ought 
to  have  made  us  better,  more  useful,  more 
worthy.  We  may  have  been  disappointed  in 
our  lofty  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  we  may  have  gained  more  clear  and 
practical  notions  of  what  can  be  done.  We 
may  have  lost  in  enthusiasm,  and  yet  gained 
in  earnestness.  We  may  have  lost  in  sensi- 
bility and  gained  in  charity,  activity  and 
power.  We  may  be  able  to  do  far  less,  and 
yet  what  we  do  may  be  far  better  done. 

And  our  very  griefs  and  disappointments 
— have  they  been  useless  to  us  ?  Surely  not. 
We  shall  have  gained,  instead  of  lost  by 
them,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be  working  in  us. 
Our  sorrows  will  have  wrought  in  us  patience, 
our  patience  experience  of  God's  sustaining 
grace,  who  promises  that  as  our  day  our 
strength  shall  be,  and  of  God's  tender  provi- 
dence which  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  and  lays  on  none  a  burden  beyond 
what  they  are  able  to  bear.  And  that  ex- 
perience will  have  worked  in  us  hope ;  hope 
that  He  who  has  led  us  thus  far,  will  lead  us 
farther  still ;  that  He  who  brought  us  through 
the  trials  of  youth,  will  bring  us  through  the 


trials  of  age ;  that  He  who   taught  . 
former  days  precious  lessGn=,not  only  by  ; 
temptations,  but  most  sacred  joys,  will  te, 
us  in  the  days  to  come  fresh  lessons  by  tei 
tations  which  we  shall  be  more  able  to  , 
dure ;  and  by  joys  which,  though  unl 
those  of  old  times,  are  no  less  sacred,  no  ^. 
sent  as  lessons  to  our  souls,  by  Him  ft  ^, 
whom  all  good  gifts  come.  , 

THE  MODERN  DOLL. 

The  following,  taken  from  an  article  in  ^. 
Christian  Union,  will  meet  a  response  in 
hearts  of  those  concerned  mothers  who  h  ^ 
tate  about  encouraging  the  passion  for  di  , 
even  in  the  playthings  they  give  their  dau, 
Iters.    When  we  remember  that  a  child ^  j. 
beiag  unconsciously  educated  in  its  plays, 
is  obvious  that  things  trifling  in  ihemseh  V: 
become  in  this  view  important.  While 
will  admit   that  the  doll,  that   indispe:,  x.. 
able  plaything  to  a  little  girl,  fosters  the  r|  J' 
ternal  sentiment,  and  calls  into  exercise  1|  J_ 
inventive  and  constructive  faculties,  is  tb^ 
any  good  reason  why  it  may  not  ba,  in  1 
hands  of  a  judicious,  concerned  mother,j  ij," 
means  of  instilling  economy,  good-taste,  a,  ,^ 
a  dislike  of  everything  ugly  and  unbecomi  ^ 
in  dress  ?    A  father  earnestly  desirous  of  p.|^_ 
serving  his  son  from  the  influences  of  1,  ^ 
war-spirit,  would  not  feci  justified  in  givi  |^";_ 
him  for  playthings  a  gun,  a  sword,  a  dru  ,]  ,; 
and  the  uniform  of  a  soldier !    To  decline  ij 
oflfer  of  a     Paris  Doll  "  as  a  gift  to  on 
child,  requires  some  moral  courage,  but  t  j^^' 
testimony  might  awaken  thought  in  the  mi 
of  the  giver,  and  consistency  always  co 
mands  respect.  Eds. 

"  What  is  it  that  we  give  to  our  daughter 
on  Christmas  day  ?    A  comf  .rtable  and  s^^^.' 
viceable  doll-baby,  over  which  the  materi 
instinct  of  the  little  girl  may  spend  itself 
unconscious  rehearsal  for  a  later  day? 
doll  which  may  be  undressed,  bathed,  a  f 
put  to  bed  ;  may  be  doctored  with  powder 
cracker  when  she  is  ailing,  and  possibly  pi  ::^ 
ished  when — according  to  wise  physiologi 
— she  is  again  ailing,  but  in  the  directi 
which  we  call  naughtiness?    A  doll  wh(  )^ 
every  garment,  from  her  best  black  silk  apr 
to  her  tiny  cambric  nightgown,  may  be  p  ^ 
together  and  sewed  by  the  small  fingers  r 
her  little  mamma? 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !    The  doll  which 
exhibited  in  shop  windows,  and  which  we  a^J" 
all  looking  forward  to  buy  for  our  daughte;  ^■ 
is  a  very  fine  lady  indeed ;  a  traveled  i^' 
it  is  evident,  by  her  airs  and  graces.  The 
of  us  who  visited  Paris  under  the  Second  Ei* 
pire  could  not  fail  to  note  and  recognize  o 
type  of  the  fine  lady  there.    You  would  m 
her  in  the  thronged  salon  of  the  America 
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.  entist,  perhaps,  waiting  her  turn  with  duch- 
.  3ses.  Or  you  would  see  her  in  the  afternoon, 
riving  out  to  the  Bois,  in  a  carriage  con- 
-ived  to  display  to  the  fullest  her  dainty 
)bes,  ruffling  around  her  like  the  foam  of 
'  le  sea.  She  belonged,  they  told  us,  to  that 
.  reat  '  half  world '  that  set  the  fashion  in 
ress  and  demeanor  for  the  other  half;  and 
erily  it  would  seem,  by  her  prestige,  and  the 
dmiring  gaze  of  other  women,  that  the  chil- 
ren  of  this  world  are  wiser,  at  least  in  Paris, 
lan  the  children  of  light. 
"It  is  this  type  of  French  dame,  with  the 
sry  trick  of  her  eyelash  and  turn  of  her 
sad,  that  is  brought  home  to  dwell  among 
!?  in  the  person  of  the  doll.  It  is  her  ward- 
|)be  that  is  duplicated  in  miniature  for  the 
uusement  and  training  of  our  daughters, 
lore  than  all  the  interest  and  amusement 
.id  gratified  taste  that  pertains  to  her  pretty 
ilettes  is  the  education  that  comes  with  her. 
ducation  of  such  a  sort  that  every  wise  mo- 
ler  should  ponder  well  before  she  brings  it 
)me  to  her  little  daughter's  heart. 
"  These  elaborate  dolls  are  not  meant  to 
ay  with — oh,  no,  simply  to  dress  and  un- 
:ess  !  To  be  carried  out,  perhaps,  in  a  for- 
al  walk  at  noonday,  but  very  carefully 
irried,  less  fold  or  flounce  should  be  dis- 
•ranged.  Simply  to  dress,  did  I  say  !  Alas  ! 
ibere  shall  we  find  simplicity  in  this  wonder- 
1  trousseau?  Jackets  and  shawls,  opera,- 
ass  and  prayer  book,  ear-rings  and  eye-glass, 
umed  hat  aiid  evening-bonnet,  corset  and 
urn u re,  it  is  a  satire  of  Lilliput  upon  the 

shionable  woman  of  to  day  

"  All  this  sophistication  we  bring  to  our 
liidren  because — shall  I  venture  to  say  it  ? 
icause  dress  has  come  to  occupy  the  greater 
trt  of  life  with  many  of  us." 


^SCRAPS^ 

ROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


....  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  he- 
me confirmed  in  the  belief  that  happiness, 
3h  as  satisfies  an  awakened  conscience,  is 
me  secured  by  the  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
r  highest  sense  of  duty.  We  may  have  all 
r  heart's  desire,  but  if  we  are  unfaithful  in 
s  least  requirement,  all  earthly  good  depre- 
ites.  If  we  can  keep  on  a  line  with  our  highest 
avictions,  how  great  enjoyment  we  may 
ve  in  the  things  of  this  life  !  Bat  we  must 
>k  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its 
;hteousness,  then  all  these  things  will  be 
ded.  It  may  be,  at  times,  that  the  dispen- 
;ion  meted  to  U3  may  not  be  a  joyous  one ; 
may  even  be  a  cup  of  anguish  similar  to 
%i  dispensed  to  our  Elder  Brother,  and  the 


cry  of  our  spirit  may  be  like  His,  If  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  Me!"  yet,  as  we 
strive  to  bring  our  will  into  entire  accordance 
with  the  Divine  will,  we  too  shall  be  able  to 
say,  "  Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
O  Father,  be  done  !"  Who  would  exchange 
this  trust  for  any  earthly  good,  or  who  would 
wish  anything  more  than  the  Father  gives  ? 

As  I  advance  in  life,  I  take  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  the  future,  though  it  may  not 

be  my  earthly  future.      C   maintains 

that  the  the  world  is  growing  better ;  that 
the  standard  of  morality  is  higher  than  it  was 
even  half  a  century  ago. 

You  have  my  best  wishes,  and,  I  may  add, 
prayers,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant service  in  which  you  are  engaged  ; 
for  I  have  feared  that,  of  latter  years,  there 
has  been,  in  our  Society,  rather  a  tendency 
to  dwell  among  'the  branches  than  to  get 
down  to  the  root  and  to  water  the  seed." 
But  I  question  not  the  mission  of  any. 

"  God  has  many  aims  to  compass, 
Many  messengers  to  send, 
And  His  instruments  are  fitted 
Each  to  some  distinctive  end." 

And  every  faithful  worker  will  receive  the  re- 
ward to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  very  fact 
of  your  going  from  house  to  house  in  the 
Master's  cause,  relying  upon  Him  alone  for 
wisdom  and  utterance,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
all-sufflciency  of  Divine  power,  and  may 
awaken  the  slumbering  consciences  of  many 
who  have  grown  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
who,  in  this  business  and  pleasure-seeking 
world,  seem  almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  a 
spiritual  one.  Then  there  are  widowed  hearts 
to  be  comforted,  and  orphaned  spirits  to  be 
ministered  unto.  You  indeed  have  my  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement. 

I  have  had  many  thoughts  of  late  about 
the  nature  of  Gospel  ministry.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  we  are  mouth  pieces  for  Di- 
vinity, as  is  sometimes  said,  but  that,  at  times, 
He  blesses  our  little  store  and  enables  us  to 
hand  forth  a  portion  for  the  help  of  others. 
We  may  withhold,  after  the  command  has 
been  given  to  hand  forth,  or  we  may  give 
what  has  not  been  blessed;  but  it  is  our  own 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  barley  loaves  and 
fishes  were  the  little  lad's  in  former  times. 
We  are  sometimes  enabled  to  bring  out  of 
the  treasury  things  new  and  old  to  our  own 
amazement,  but  we  must  have  experienced 
their  helpfulness  before  we  can  testify  of 
them  to  others. 


A  care,  a  watchful,  religious  care,  should 
ever  be  felt  not  to  wound  the  little  ones. 
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Especially  should  the  fathers  and  mothers  ob- 
serve this  care. 

In  our  church  militant  there  are  many 
exercised  members  among  the  young  who  are, 
doubtless,  passing  through  an  experience 
which  is,  to  them,  a  baptism  of  fire,  and  they 
need  the  patience,  sympathy  and  help  of 
those  who  are  older  and  who  have  had  the 
same  experience.  I  know  this  sympathy  is 
largely  felt  by  many,  but  I  sometimes  fear  it 
is  not  sufficiently  manifested.  It  is  good  for 
a  child  just  learning  to  walk  to  see  the  mo- 
ther's arms  extendc  d  towards  it ;  confidence 
is  thereby  inspired,  and  it  takes  its  first  step. 
But,  while  the  child  needs  this  encouragement, 
it  soon  discovers  there  is  a  power  within 
itself  that  is  more  efiective  ;  and  then  a  wise 
parent  will  be  found  encouragiog  a  depend- 
ence thereupon,  being,  at  the  same  time,  at 
hand  to  shield  from  harm,  or  to  lift  up  in 
case  of  falling ;  and  cannot  we  see  in  this  a 
simile  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  maternal 
care  needful  to  prevent  falls  and  bruises,  as 
also  a  manifestation  of  sympathy  when  a 
false  step  is  made  ?  Oh,  then,  how  very  com- 
fortiug  is  a  mother's  kiss  and  word  of  en- 
couragement, "  Try  again,  and  be  a  little 
more  careful." 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  20,  1875. 

We  are  surprised,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
annoyed,  at  the  determination  evinced  by 
some  of  our  subscribers  to  misunderstand  our 
editorial  position  in  reference  to  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  with  the  sentiments  of  which 
we  are  not  fully  in  accord.  In  such  cases 
no  responsibility  is  assumed  when  the  wri- 
ter's name  is  attached,  and  while  we  are  not 
prepared  to  open  our  columns  to  opinions 
that  appear  to  us  to  conflict  with  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  of  Truth  as  held  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  there  are  some  minor 
points  of  difference,  upon  which  it  appears 
reasonable  that  a  Friend  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself ;  provided  he  be  careful  to  ex- 
hibit that  Christian  charity  and  courtesy 
which  enable  him  to  recognize  the  equal 
rights  of  others. 

We  have  lately  received  several  very  harsh 
strictures  on  some  of  the  articles  in  our  pa- 
per. We  do  not  intend  to  reply  in  the  same 
spirit,  but  we  ask  of  our  friends  the  extension 
to  usward  of  a  larger  measure  of  Christian 
kindness. 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting.— i 
This  body  convened  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
house,  at  the  usual  hour,  on  Third-day,  th* 
9th  inst.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
large,  though  the  day  was  one  of  the  coldes 
we  have  had  this  winter. 

There  were  present  from  other  Quarter!] 
Meetings,  Sam'l  J.  Levick,  Rhoda  Lamb 
Catharine  P.  Foulke,  Harriet  E.  Kirk  and  Mar 
tha  E.  Travilla.  The  company  of  these  testi 
mony-bearers  was  felt  to  be  a  favor,  whicl 
in  the  business  meeting  was  alluded  to  witl 
much  satisfaction.  We  believe  it  was  causi 
of  general  regret  that  no  time  was  allowe( 
in  the  first  meeting  for  silent  introversion 
The  good  order  of  our  Society,  and  its  high 
est  spiritual  interest  are  best  subserved  wher' 
in  the  silence  of  all  flesh  the  gospel  truthi 
given  forth  are  applied  to  the  several  condi 
tions  of  those  assembled. 

There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  businesf 
before  the  Quarterly  Meeting  requiring  joim' 
action.  The  answers  to  the  three  QuerieJ 
read  at  this  time  called  forth  acceptable  ser 
vice  from  those  who  sat  with  us  from  othei 
meetings. 

In  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  Philadel 
phia  Monthly  Meeting,  brought  before  men'i 
branch,  the  report  of  the  committee  having 
it  in  charge  was  accepted,  and  the  action  o 
that  meeting  sustained. 

A  communication  from  Radnor  Month!) 
Meeting  asking  that  the  Circular  Meetings  b( 
continued,  was  read  and  united  with. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  having 
charge  of  these  meetings,  giving  a  brief  bui 
interesting  statement  of  its  labors,  was  pre- 
sented, and  for  its  further  continuance  £ 
nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  brin^ 
forward  the  names  of  suitable  Friends  who; 
feel  willing  to  engage  in  this  service.  Thi{ 
committee  was  also  asked  to  take  into  con, 
sideration,  and,  if  way  opens,  to  devise  somf 
plan  by  which  those  who  accept  the  appoint 
ment  may  be  relieved  of  the  pecuniary  cosl 
thereby  involved. 

Information  was  given  by  Radnor  Month!) 
MeetiDg,  that  the  time  for  holding  the  Circu 
lar  Meeting  at  Plaverford  has  been  chauge( 
from  thtt  Third  to  the  Fifth  month. 

The  CO  operation  of  women  in  a  uominat 
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ig  committee  to  bring  forward  the  names  of 
?|:)ur  Friends  to  represent  Philadelphia  Quar- 
liifrly  Meeting  in  the  Representative  Commit- 
e  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  being  invited  by 
isj^en's  branch,  resulted  in  the  setting  apart  of 
iveral  women  to  join  men  in  that  service,  to 
iiport  at  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  joint  committee  appointed   at  last 
jiluarterly  Meeting  to  consider  the  proposi- 
i^n  from  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting  relative 
making  such  changes  in  the  Book  of  Dis- 
Ipline  as  will  place  men  and  women  on  an 
li  uality  in  all  the  business  meetings  of  the 
>ciety,  made  a  report,  in  which  the  proposi- 
)n  for  the  change  was  "generally  approved." 
uch  time  was  taken  up  in  both  meetings 
th  this  subject^  as  the  changes  proposed  did 
appear  to  be  clearly  understood  by  many  ; 
3eciaiiy  wa'?  this  the  case  in  the  women's 
auch.    Though  there  were  a  few  who  ex- 
ssed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  disparity 
it  now  exists,  very  general  unity  with  the 
vement  was  acknowledged.    It  was  not 
ar  to  many  how  it  could  be  attained,  nor 
w  far  it  would  make  each  branch  inde- 
ident  of  the  other :  pending  the  consider- 
on,  a  messenger  announced  that  the  men 

i  concluded  to  forward  the  "  Proposition  " 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  In  this  action  the 
rnen  concurred,  and  the  joint  committee 

released. 

xreat  interest  was  manifested  throughout 
whole  business  meeting,  which  was  very 
J.    Few,  comparatively   speaking,  left 

ii  the  closiag  minutes  were  read. 

BE  second  of  the  Circular  Third- day  Even- 
Meetings  was  held  at  7 J  o'clock,  in 
ard  avenue  Meeting-house.  Notwith- 
iding  the  long  session  of  the  Quarterly 
Jtiug,  the  attendance  was  large,  including 
ly  of  the  aged,  whose  strength  must  have 
1  sorely  taxed. 
was  an  interesting  occasion,  though  open 
e  same  objection  stated  in  respect  to  the 
Iting  for  worship  in  the  morning — the 
t  of  that  settling  down  into  silent,  holy 
ing  at  the  beginning,  and  the  reverent 
'.ering  into  stillness  at  the  close  of  the 
:iiig. 

his,  constitutes  a  distinctive  feature  in 
form  of  worship,  and  can  no  more  be  dis- 


pensed with  in  our  assemblies  than  can  the 
more  elaborate  systems  of  other  denomina- 
tions in  their  public  gatherings. 


Notice.— The  next  Third-day  Evening 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Spruce  street  Meeting- 
house, Second  month  23d,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

DIED. 

POWELL. — At  his  residence  near  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  First  month,  1875, 
Nathaniel  Powell,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
worthy  and  consistent  member  of  Oswego  Monthly 
Meeting.  "  Truly  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

POOLS.— On  the  18th  of  First  month,  1875,  at 
her  residence  near  Andersontown,  Caroline  Co., 
Maryland,  Esther,  widow  of  Henry  Poole,  in  the 
82d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  consistent  member 
of  Northwest  Fork  Monthly  Meeting,  a  branch  of 
the  Southern  Quarter,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
her  neighbors  and  friends  for  her  upright  deport- 
ment, kindness  and  hospitality.  She  was  ever  ready 
to  entertain  strangers,  and  will  be  much  missed  on 
that  account. 

For  many  years  she  waa  unable  to  attend  meet- 
ings, but  always  manifested  an  interest  in  Friends. 
It  is  believed  she  is  the  last  Friend  who  had  a  birth- 
right in  that  notable  Society  called  "  Nicholites," 
as  appears  upon  the  record  of  births  kept  by  them 
previous  to  their  uniting  in  membership  with  Friends. 


Many  who  have  escaped  the  rocks  of  gross 
sins  have  been  cast  away  on  the  sands  of  self- 
righteousness. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

FLOM  ALEXANDRIA  TO  JERUSALEM. 
No.  36. 

(Continued  from  page  811.  ) 

On  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month  we  take  a 
glad  farewell  of  the  sun-smitten  city  of  Alex- 
andria, the  commercial  metropolis  of  regen- 
erated Egypt,  with  its  strange  and  almost 
terrible  extremes  of  extravagant  luxury  and 
dire,  hopeless  misery  and  poverty.  We  em- 
bark with  a  party  of  about  twenty  persons, 
under  the  escort  of  a  pleasant  young  Eng- 
lishman, on  the  French  steamer  Neimen,  and 
at  the  hour  appointed  (4  P.  M.)  steam  away 
for  the  Syrian  land.  We  take  a  last  look,  as 
we  pass  outward,  at  the  fair  city,  as  it  seems 
from  the  water,  with  its  forest  of  noble  ships ; 
at  the  long  breakwater  tha-t  shelters  its  har- 
bor from  the  storm-wave  ;  at  the  tall  light- 
house ;  at  its  waving  date  palms,  and  at  tue 
noble  monolith  in  the  background.  The  day 
is  calm  and  slightly  overcast,  and  the  broad 
bay  so  very  quiet  that  we  hardly  realize  that 
in  a  few  hours  we  will  rock  once  more  on 
the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean.    We  are 
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Yery  glad  to  find  that  our  course  lies  just 
within  sight  of  the  north  coast  of  Egypt  as 
far  as  Port  Said,  the  entrance  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Very  soon  we  see  the  low,  uniform- 
looking  town  of  Rosetta  at  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile ;  and  as  it  disappears  behind  us 
in  the  golden  orient  sunset,  all  grows  iodefi- 
nite.  Amid  the  hurry,  fatigue  and  restless 
endeavor  of  travel,  it  is  perfect  rest  and,  I 
think,  luxurious  enjoyment  to  take  refuge  on 
the  stately  and  well-appointed  ship,  and  have 
no  concern  for  the  morrow.  I'he  thoughtful, 
serious-looking  captain  is  responsible  for  us 
now.  We  may  do  as  we  please — write  letters 
to  be  mailed  at  Port  Said,  talk  with  our  fel- 
low passengers,  or  muse  idly  on  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  tranquil,  softly-undulating  sea; 
of  the  many-tinted  evening  horizon,  and  of 
the  bright,  gleaming  stars  and  crescent  m  jon 
which  gem  the  celestial  arch. 

The  morning  finds  us  at  Port  Said,  and 
here,  we  are  informed,  we  must  spend  the 
long,  warm  day,  while  our  good  ship  receives 
and  discharges  cargo.  It  is  very  warm,  in- 
deed, and  the  new  and  ugly  little  town  is  not 
at  all  enticing,  but  we  go  on  shore  for  a  time 
to  purchase  a  few  requisites  for  Syrian  travel. 
There  are  several  good  stores,  and  hats, 
umbrellas  and  gloves  can  be  had  if  they  are 
needed.  There  is  also  a  fountain  basin,  in- 
closing a  raised  pavilion  with  pleasant  seats, 
where  we  may  sit  and  admire  the  energy  and 
faith  that  has  striven  to  work  such  wonders 
in  this  arid  land.  Such  breezes  as  the  Med- 
iterranean can  send  this  melting  day  reach 
us  in  this  shadowy  and  watery  place,  and  one 
learns  to  appreciate  the  oriental  taste  for  pool 
and  fountain  in  or  near  the  dwelling  places. 
At  eventide  we  move  on  again,  now  steering 
direct  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  before  morn- 
ing we  are  in  the  harbor  of  Jaflfa,  and  before 
us,  glorified  by  the  light  of  rising  day,  soon 
appears  the  city  of  JaflTa,  or  Joppa,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  on  earth.  The  situation  U  beau- 
tiful and  imposing,  but  the  harbor  is  insignif- 
icant and  insecure,  insomuch  that,  when  the 
sea  is  rough  and  the  winds  unfavorable,  it  is 
impossible  to  effect  a  landing.  The  only  de- 
fence against  the  breakers  is  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  which  extends  into  the  sea  from  the 
extremity  of  the  little  cape  on  which  the  city 
stands  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  was  almos;  the 
only  harbor  of  the  Jews  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  existence  as  a  nation.  Here  was 
landed  the  timber  from  Lebanon  which  the 
friendly  King  of  Tyre  sent  for  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple ;  and  hither  came  the  rec- 
reant Jonah  when  he  fled  from  his  manifested 
work,  dreading  to  speak  the  solemn  words  of 
warning  to  the  majestic  city  of  Nineveh.  It 
is  quite  a  long  row  before  we  reach  the  beach, 
and  even  then  we  cannot  step  ashore,  but 


swarthy  Syrians  hold  out  their  long  arms  fo:  ^ 
us,  and  we  are  borne  to  the  dry  land  in  tb  ^; 
most  primitive  fashion  possible.    Ugly,  blaci  ' 
and  dangerous  look  the  rocks  on  which  the  bil  ^ 
lows  are  breaking  with  a  thunderous  roar  J: 
an^3,  it  is  said,  more  boats  are  upset  and  mor( 
lives  lost  in  the  breakers  at  the  north  end  o 
the  ledge  than  anywhere  else  on  this  coast 
This  circumstance  may  have  given  rise  to  th  f 
indefiai^.e  notion  that  it  was  on  one  of  thes  ^; 
black,  sea-lashed  crags  the  fabled  Andromed 
was  chained,  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-mon 
ster. 

The  Jaffa  of  to  day  is  celebrated  for  ex 
tensive  and  flourishing  gardens  and  orchard  ^ 
of  delicious  fruit.    Their  existence  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  water  to  any  amount  ca: 
be  procured  in  every  garden,  and  at  a  model 
ate  depth  below  the  surface.    Wells  are  du;  j. 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  thei 
the  \vater  is  pumped  up  by  horse  power,  anc!  ^^^^ 
is  used  for  irrigation  with  very  good  effec  ^, 
The  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  laden  wit!  ■ 
nearly  ripened  fruit,  and  beds  of  watermelon!  |; 
are  also  now  yielding  their  tribute.  Thj..; 
melons  are  really  excellent,  and  arepartio^^ 
ularly  grateful  this  oppressively  warm  daj^^ 
The  oranges  are  very  large,  but  seem  to  m^^j^ 
unusually  thick  skinned  and  rather  dry  ;  pe]^,^^. 
haps  they  are  not  yet  at  their  best.  Instea 
of  fences  the  cultivated  fields  have  protectiv^  .^^ 
hedges  of  the  cactus,  called  the  prickly-pea 
which  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  ab 
formidable  enough  to  repel  the  most  darin  ^ 
marauder.    The  fruit  of  the  cactus,  peaj 
shaped  and  scarlet,  is  now  ripe,  and  woul 
seem  to  be  the  easy  spoil  of  every  wayfare 
It  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  good,  but  I  did  m 
taste  it,  and  so  am  not  prepared  to  judge  < 
its  excellence. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  Jaffa  before  Vj.- 
were  visited  by  a  neat-looking  woman,  wh  M- 
spoke  to  us  in  the  peculiar  Yankee  dialecf 
which  at  once  showed  she  was  of  New  Enif^ 
land  origin.    She  wanted  to  get  washing  ^ 
do,  and  we  learned  that  she  was  a  remnant' 
the  American  colony  from  New  Englan 
who  settled  near  Jaffa  several  years  ago,  : 
daily  expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  tl 
Messiah  to  the  sacred  land.     Their  hop  J 
were  disappointed,  and  disaster  and  divisicj^^ 
marred  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony  of  harrf'- 
less  enthusiasts,  and  now  they  have  nearly  a 
returned  to  their  native  land,  prepared,  pel.' 
haps,  to  believe  that  the  sublime  words  \y 
prophesy  are  to  have  a  spiritual  rather  thsf 
a  literal  fulfillment.  _ 

The  day  is  so  oppressive  that  we  declii* 
jmning  those  that  think  this  the  right  tin 
to  visit  the  supposed  house  of  Simon  the  ta 
ner,  where  the  Apostle  Peter  saw  the  instra  «i 
tive  vision  which  released  him  from  his  n8 
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I  row  Jewish  prejudices,  and  revealed  to  him  the 
I  universality  of  that  Gospel  of  which  he  was 
an  appointed  minister.  We  prefer  to-day  to 
make  a  visit  to  two  American  sisters,  who 
have  established  a  school  for  boys  at  Jaffa. 
We  found  the  ladies  at  home,  and  they  re- 
ceived us  kindly,  and  seemed  to  appreciate 
our  visit  highly.  They  showed  us  the  very 
pleasant  rooms,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  here 
we  found  a  cheerful-loaking  company  of  Syrian 
children,  who  were  receiving  instruction  from 
a  young  man,  also  a  Syrian,  who  had  grad- 
uated at  the  American  college  of  Beyrout. 
The  little  black-eyed  people  saluted  us  with 
a  pleasant  "  Good  morning,"  and  then,  at  the 
word  of  the  teacher,  sang  for  us  two  English 
hymns.  An  Arabic  hymn  followed,  after 
which  they  read  first  from  the  English  and 
then  from  the  Arabic  Bible.  Some  of  these 
little  people  were  of  Christian  parentage,  but 
:here  were  two  or  three  Mohammedans  among 
ihem,  and  these,  said  the  teachers,  were  among 
ihe  most  intelligent  of  the  children.  We  in- 
juired  in  regard  to  the  domestic  lives  of  the 
VIohammedans,  and  were  told  that  the  condi- 
ion  of  women  here  was  altogether  pitiable. 
They  were  often  fearfully  beaten  and  abused 
)y  their  husbands,  and  repudiated  at  will; 
he  laws  being  quite,  ineffectual  for  their  pro- 
ection.  We  can  see  for  ourselves  that  they 
re  most  forlorn  and  wretched.  They  are 
lideously  disguised  and  veiled  with  black  or 
ome  other  gloomy  color,  and  present  an  ap- 
pearance which  contrasts  painfully  with  that 
f  their  Moslem  sisters  in  Stamboul. 

At  ne  o'clock,  having  lunched,  we  mount 
ur  steeds,  and  the  caravan  starts  on  its  way 
)  Jerusalem.    Our  road  leaves  the  suburbs 

f Jaffa,  and  we  pass  by  fragrant  and  beauti- 
1  groves  and  gardens,  where  the  orange  and 
mon  are  growing,  golden  in  the  sunshine, 
hese  are  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  these 
irdens  supply  Jerusalem  and  many  other 
aces,  as  well  as  passing  vessels,  with  oranges, 
Bmons,  apricots,  bananas  and  other  fruits. 
JBar  entrance  upon  the  Holy  Land  is  at  the 
«)8e  of  the  dry  season,  and  everything  is 
•rched  just  at  present;  but  there  is  abun- 
wnt  evidence  that  the  country  produced  rich 
JHops  before  the  arid  heats  withered  the  veg- 
^^ption.    Even  now,  the  clouds  over  head 
|Mve  a  most  suspicious  look,  and  the  sultry 
Sat  seems  a  warning  that  a  thunder-storm 
Spy  not  be  far  off.    To  the  eastward  we  see 
■3  hill  country  of  Judea,  and  we  press  on- 
jMrd  and  onward  over  the  beautifal  and  fer- 
Be  plain,  and  then  over  a  sandy,  less  culti- 
jBted  tract,  reaching  Ramleh  about  5  o'clock 
the  evening.    Our  tents  preceded  us,  and 
.■>  all  ia  comfortable  order  when  we  ride 
''Mo  the  camp,  and  we  have  only  time  for 
'  ■  7  hasty  toilets  when  the  horn  of  the  drag- 


oman summons  us  to  dinner.  I  have  quite  a 
curiosity  to  see  what  kind  of  meal  can  be  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  cooked  at  so 
short  notice ;  and  we  are  all  quite  prepared 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  things.  Lo  I 
and  behold !  Here  is  a  very  good  soup  ;  then 
meats  with  vegetables,  quite  artistically  pre- 
pared ;  then  pigeons,  broiled ;  jjnd,  lastly,  a 
pudding,  with  fruits  for  dessert.  We  are  all 
seated  round  a  nice  table,  in  a  large  saloon- 
tent,  and  might  almost  fancy  ourselves  in  a 
hotel.  But  there  is  a  familiar  pattering  sound 
of  rain  upon  the  canvas  roof  above  us,  and 
when  the  dinner  has  had  due  attention  we 
are  warned  to  retreat  to  our  appointed  tents- 
before  the  storm  fully  breaks  upon  us.  The 
sky  is  illuminated  with  fitful  lightnings,  the? 
thunder  growls,  and  we  lie  down  wearily^ 
thiokiog  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  is,  when 
it  is  raining,  just  to  let  it  rain.  And  now 
down  it  comes  like  a  deluge,  and  our  gay 
tent,  which  has  been  looking  to  me  like  a 
huge  morning  glory  suspended  over  us,  be- 
gins to  look  very  heavy,  and  rain  leaks  in 
upon  us  through  the  seams.  We  move  the 
beds  nearer  the  centre,  when  all  at  once  there 
are  symptoms  of  a  collapse.  One  seizes  the 
central  post,  and  I  grasp  two  side  supports 
towards  the  windward,  and  we  call  urgently 
for  help.  "  Seize  some  of  your  things,  and 
come  out !  your  tent  is  falling,  and  ours  is 
down,"  says  a  friendly  brother  in  affliction,, 
who  comes  to  our  aid.  "  Oh,  no,"  we  reply 
"  we  can  hold  on  while  the  men  tighten  the 
ropes  and  drive  in  the  failing  pins  again." 
Soon  we  hear  the  mallets  at  work,  our  failings, 
collapsing,  corolla-like  dome  is  again  stretched 
above  us  symmetrically,  and  the  shower  m 
over.  All  the  tents  but  two  have  fallen,  and 
great  is  the  discomfort  of  the  unfortunates 
whose  clothing  has  been  saturated  and  beds 
deluged.  But  all  endure  the  trial,  not  with 
patience  alone,  but  merrily,  and  every  on& 
strives  to  lighten  and  brighten  the  situation,, 
and  soon  we  are  at  peace  again,  and  sleep 
comes  sweetly  to  the  travellers.  Now,  upon 
the  night  air,  comes  a  savage  cry  and  bark,, 
which  seems  to  be  more  terrific  than  the  sol- 
emn voice  of  the  thunder-cloud.  It  is  th& 
jackal,  who  desires  to  devour  us,  and  ex- 
presses his  wishes  in  this  unmusical  concert 
which  has  marred  our  dreams. 

There  is  a  little  stir  in  the  camp,  and  the 
intruders  are  easily  driven  away,  and  sleep 
comes  again  and  folds  her  wings  over  our 
tents.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
solemn  growl  of  thunder  is  heard,  the  light- 
ning flashes,  and  we  take  warning,  rise  and 
dress  to  wait  for  further  developments.  Down 
pours  the  rain  again,  and  our  tent-pins  begin 
to  give  way.  Then  rise  the  united  voices  of 
four  women,  help  quickly  comes  and  we  are 
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made  safe  once  more.  And  now  the  shower 
has  passed  over  and  morning  begins  to  dawn, 
and  we  emerge  from  the  tent  to  see  how  fair 
the  venerable  land  can  be  after  its  double 
baptism.  The  clouds  are  rolling  away,  and 
behind  the  Judean  hills  glows  the  radiant, 
rising  day.  We  have  been  encamped  be- 
tween two  dilapidated  cities  of  the  silent, 
where  Moslem  ashes  lie  entombed,  and  the 
little  town  of  Ramleh  is  just  west  of  us.  We 
are  summoned  to  the  breakfast-tent,  and  apart 
of  the  company  have  gathered  round  the 
table  in  expectance  of  the  coming  coffee, 
when  there  is  a  sudden  blast  from  the  retir- 
ing storm,  and  down  falls  the  great  tent.  We, 
who  are  entrapped,  use  our  best  endeavors  to 
save  the  breakfast-table,  and  strong  hands  seize 
the  poles,  and  soon  the  frail  house  of  canvas 
is  raised  again.  I  take  time  now  to  walk  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  adjoining  cemetery 
and  look  round  us.  This  poor  iiltle  Arab 
town  is,  by  some,  believed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arimathea,  the  city  of  Joseph  the  counsellor, 
the  friend  of  Jesus ;  and  so  has  an  interest 
to  every  Christian.  It  is  dignified  by  a  fine 
Saracenic  tower,  from  the  top  of  which,  it  is 
said,  can  be  seen  the  town  of  Lydda,  where 
St.  Peter  "  came  down  to  the  saints."  Here, 
also,  is  a  large  and  commodious  Latin  con- 
vent, where  the  kindly  monks  receive  trav- 
elers with  great  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and 
cheer  the  hearts  of  many  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  City.  By  half-past  six  we  are  in  the 
saddle  again,  and  the  long  caravan  moves 
eastward  toward  the  rising  sun. 

Our  gentle  steeds  are  glad  to  press  onward, 
it  seems,  and  mine  is  rather  fleeter  than  most 
of  the  others,  so,  unintentionally,  I  am  quite 
alone  in  this  strange,  old  land  of  solemn  and 
glorious  memories.  In  three  hours  we  enter 
the  valley  of  Ajalon,  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (xix,  42  and  x,  12),  and  memor- 
able, also,  as  being  the  place,  the  going  up 
of  Bethhorou,"  where  the  heroic  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus met  the  Syrian  army  with  his  little 
band,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  plain  be- 
low. Up  this  pass  came  a  Roman  force  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  on  the  Judean 
capital,  but  they  were  driven  back  in  disorder 
by  the  insurgent  Jews.  "  Thus,"  says  Murray, 

the  same  spot  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  last  victories  that  crowned 
the  Jewish  arms  in  Palestine."  From  this 
valley  the  road  onward  becomes  very  sub- 
lime, and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  high  moun- 
tains and  rugged,  striking  scenery. 

At  a  little  way-side-  inn  we  stop  to  lunch, 
and  are  informed  that  we  have  accomplished 
half  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  We  must 
ride  eighteen  miles  in  the  afternoon,  over  a 
pretty  rapidly  rising  road,  in  order  to  reach 
the  city  to-night.    Two  of  our  party  have 


given  out  by  the  way  and  have  been  fortun- 
ately taken  up  by  a  wagon  from  Jaffa,  in 
which  an  invalid  Russian  gentleman  is  trav- 
eling. So  onward  we  go,  as  rapidly  as  we 
can,  and  in  two  hours  reach  a  town  that  is 
pointed  out  to  us  as  Kirjath  Jearim,  notable 
as  the  place  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
rested  for  twenty  years.  The  name  signifies 
City  of  the  Woods,"  and  it  would  be  of 
some  interest  to  pause  and  examine  a  little 
more  closely  this  historic  spot,  but  we  must 
hasten  on. 

In  a  little  while  the  valley  of  Elah  opens 
on  the  right,  where  tradition  points  out  the 
brook  from  which  the  youthful  champion  of 
Israel  took  the  stones  which  were  his  only 
weapons  in  the  mortal  combat  with  the  gigan- 
tic Philistine,  while  the  contending  bests 
were  arrayed  on  the  mountain  slopes  on 
either  hand. 

Two  hours  more  and  we  come  in  sight  of 
a  little  town,  like  a  nest  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  left,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ''village  called  Emmaus,  which 
was  from  Jerusalem  ab^ut  three  score  fur- 
longs." (Luke,  xxiv,  13-35.)  The  town  of 
Nicopolis,  twenty-two  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
was  long  supposed  to  be  Emmaus  ;  but  it  is 
much  too  far  from  the  city  to  answer  to  the 
text,  since,  if  the  disciples  walked  here  in 
the  morning  and  returned  the  same  evening, 
they  must  have  made  that  day  a  distance  of 
forty-four  miles.  But  onward  we  go,  zigzag- 
ing,  up  the  desolate  mountain  slopes,  and  I 
am  conscious  of  a  kind  of  enthusiastic,  ab-i 
sorbing  desire  to  see  the  most  interesting;, 
place  on  earth,  "  the  city  where  David  dwelt." 
I  am  weary  with  my  ride,  and  ask  the 
Arab  by  my  side  if  it  is  very  far  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  smiles,  nods  his  head,  and  says, 
''very  far!"  We  toil  on,  my  good  grey 
horse  and  I,  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and 
reach  it.  Then,  all  at  once,  bursts  upon  the 
delighted  vision  the  walled  city,  which  stands 
upon  the  consecrated  site  said  of  old  to  be 
the  "joy  of  the  whole  earth."  Beautiful,  in-i  ^. 
deed,  for  situation  is  Mount  Zion,  and  upou- 
its  mountain-environed  height  dwelt  the 
chosen  people  from  whom  we  have  the  subii 
lime,  inspired  record  of  the  dealings  of  thei, 
great  Jehovah  with  the  sons  of  men  through 
long  generations.  Truly,  here  was  the  fitting! 
place  to  erect  the  glorious  temple  for  th<.j 
worship  of  the  Highest.  The  entire  fitnesi  ^' 
of  the  beautiful  imagery  employed  by  th«, 
sacred  writers  is  very  manifest.  "  As  th<  jj^ 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  thi 
Lord  is  round  about  His  people  from  hence, 
forth,  even  forever."  (Psalm  cxxv.) 

And,  again:  "Jerusalem  is  builded  as  ' 
city  that  is  compact  together;  whither  th  jjj. 
tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  th 
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testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  For  there  are  set  thrones 
of  judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of 
David.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem : 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee."  These 
and  many  other  glowing  words  from  holy 
writ  came  crowding  upon  my  memory  as  my 
steed  paused  willingly  on  the  stony  height. 
In  the  distance  was  the  triple  Mount  of  Oli- 
vet, bathed  in  the  amethystine  glory  of  the 
evening,  and  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the 
imposing  walled  city  before  me  was  only  a 
comparatively  modern  town,  builded  on  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  which  stood 
here  1800  years  ago,  and  slowly  descended 
along  the  broad  highway  past  the  fine  Rus- 
sian Hospice,  with  its  gardens,  toward  the 
Jaffa  gate.  Our  baggage  train  had  arrived  ; 
a  camp  was  being  arranged  on  a  terrace  which 
overhangs  the  valley  of  Gihon,  and  here  a 
messenger  from  the  Mediterranean  Hotel 
awaits  to  conduct  us  to  a  place  of  most  wel- 
come rest  and  refreshment.  Between  a  double 
\  line  of  miserable  looking  lepers,  crouching  on 
i  the  ground,  and  piteously  asking  alms,  we 
i  enter  the  guarded  gate  just  by  the  ancient 
;  tower  of  Hippicus,  called  the  Tower  of  David, 
and  I  stand  within  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem ! 

Two  hours  later,  my  friend  arrives  in  the 
:  carriage,  and  we  are  pleasantly  housed  in  the 
'  good  hotel,  which  preaches  to  this  degenerate 
city  a  blessed  lesson  of  cleanliness,  which  has 
I  been  said  to  be  the  virtue  next  akin  to  god- 
liness. 

Here  I  wish  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City,  that  there  is 
a  tolerably  good  road  all  the  way  from  Jeru- 
i  salem  to  Jaffa,  and  that  carriages  of  a  rude 
sort  are  procurable  at  Jaffa.  These  are  only 
open  carts,  with  the  back  seat  on  an  inside 
spring,  but  much  preferable  to  the  saddle  to 
those  who  know  not  how  to  ride,  or  who  have 
[not  health  and  strength  to  endure  the  inevit- 
able fatigue.  The  whole  journey  (38  miles) 
can  be  readily  accomplished  in  one  day  by 
starting  early  in  the  morning ;  or,  if  it  is 
thought  more  desirable,  an  afternoon's  drive 
brings  one  easily  to  Ramleh,  where  there  is 
not  the  slightest  need  of  tents,  as  the  Latin 
Convent  receives  and  entertains  travellers, 
and  is  said  to  be  cleanly  and  comfortable. 
There  is  also  a  tolerable  hotel.  Those  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  resting-place 
assure  us  that  the  monks  are  quiet  and  cour- 
teous, kindly  hosts  and  good  purveyors,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  but  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  their  hospitality. 

It  is  customary,  of  course,  to  leave  with  the 
brethren  'a  gratuity,  as  no  charge  is  made  for 
he  entertainment.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
lourney  in  this  way  is  not  over  five  dol- 
lars each,  or  ten  dollars  to  go  and  return. 


while  we  unadvisedly  paid  five  pounds  for  the 
Cook  escort  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  we  do  not  choose  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  return,  and  so  they 
refund  us  ten  shillings  each  for  the  return 
tickets.  This  is  our  first  error  in  finance,  and 
I  mention  it  that  others  may  not  be  so  blind. 
I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  kindness  and 
considerate  care  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
acted  as  conductor,  and  I  believe  he  was  not 
aware  that  carriages  were  procurable  at  Jaffa. 

At  the  dhiner-table,  I  find  a  company  of 
unusual  variety  and  interest.  The  American 
Consul,  Dr.  De  Haas,  and  his  wife,  several 
gentlemen  of  different  nationalities  interested 
in  archaeological  research,  the  Prussian,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  Consuls,  were  among  the 
company,  and  an  animated  conversation,, 
sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  English,,, 
on  various  local  topics,  was  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  the  dinner. 

The  next  day  we  called  at  the  rooms  of 
Dr.  De  Haas,  and  were  received  by  the  Con- 
sul and  his  amiable  wife  with  extreme  kind- 
ness. He  offered  us  the  use  of  his  servant  as 
guide  during  our  stay  in  Jerusalem,  and  gave 
us  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  leading  objects  of  interest  here.  Selim,. 
the  Consul's  servant,  is  the  interpreter  who 
attended  Plenry  Stanley  in  his  remarkable 
search  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  he  is  familiar 
with  several  languages— Arabic,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  perhaps  others.  Polite,  efficient  and 
very  intelligent,  this  Arab  youth  is  an  evidence 
of  the  excellent  effect  of  enlightened  Christian 
culture  on  the  native  Syrian.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Gobat,  Anglo-Prus- 
sian Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  is  one  of 
many  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  who  have  been 
elevated  from  the  terrible  barbarism  of  this 
people.  And  now  we  are  ready  for  our  walks 
about  Zion.  S.  R. 

Eleventh  month  24,th,  1874. 

Bearing  Trouble. — There  are  persons 
who  emerge  from  every  affliction  and  trouble 
and  vexation,  purified  like  fine  gold  from  out 
the  furnace.  There  are  others — and  they  are 
the  more  numerous — who  are  embittered  and 
soured,  and  made  despondent  and  apathetic. 
We  think  the  latter  belong  to  the  class  that 
try  to  stand  alone  during  the  storms  of  iife^ 
instead  of  looking  above  for  aid.  When  one 
can  truly  say,  "  He  doeth  all  things  well," 
the  sting  is  taken  out  of  afiiiction,  and  cour- 
age is  given  to  bear  what  the  future  has  in 
store.  This  we  think  makes  the  great  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes. 


Never  allow  yourself  to  be  idle,  whilst 
others  are  in  want  of  anything  that  your 
hands  can  make  for  them. 
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ILINES  WRITTEN, BY  LADY  GUYON  IN  PRISON. 

'  A  little  bird  I  am, 
Shut  from  the  fields  of  air; 
And  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  sing 
To  Him  who  placed  me  there; 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be, 
Because,  my  God,  it  pleases  Thee! 

Nought  else  have  I  to  do  ; 

I  sing  the  whole  day  long; 

And  He,  whom  most  I  love  to  please, 

Doth  listen  to  my  song  ; 

He  caught  and  bound  my  wandering  wing, 

But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear, 

A  heart  to  love  and  bless ; 

And,  though  my  notes  were  e'er  so  rude, 

Thou  wouldst  not  hear  the  less  ; 

Because  Thou  knowest,  as  they  fall. 

That  love,  sweet  love,  inspires  them  all. 

My  cage  confines  me  round  ; 

Abroad  1  cannot  fly  ; 

But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart's  at  liberty. 

My  prison  walls  cannot  control 

The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Oh  !  it  is  good  to  soar 

These  bolts  and  bars  above 

To  Him  whose  purpose  I  adore, 

Whose  providence  I  love  : 

And  in  Thy  mighty  will  to  find 

The  joy,  the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


BY-AND-BY. 


What  will  it  matter  by-and-by. 

Whether  my  path  below  was  bright; — 
Whether  it  wound  through  dark  or  light; — 
Under  a  grey  or  a  golden  sky, — 
When  I  look  back  on  it,  by-and-by? 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by, 

Whether,  unhelped,  I  toiled  alone, 
Dashing  my  foot  against  a  stone. 

Missing  the  charge  of  the  angel  nigh 

Bidding  me  think  of  by-and-by  ? 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by, 
Whether  with  laughing  joy  I  went 
Down  through  the  years  with  a  glad  content. 
Never  believing,  nay,  not  I, 
Tears  would  be  sweeter  by-and-by? 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by, 

Whether  with  cheek  to  cheek  I've  lain 
Close  by  the  pallid  angel.  Pain, 

Soothing  myself  through  sob  and  sigh? 
All  will  be  elsewise  by-and-by  !" 

What  will  it  matter? — it  ought — if  I 
Only  am  sure  the  way  I've  trod, 
Gloomy  or  gladc'ened,  leads  to  God; 

Questioning  not  the  how,  and  why. 

If  I  but  reach  Him  by-and  by  ! 

What  will  I  care  for  the  unshared  sigh, 
If  in  my  fear  of  slip  or  fall. 
Closely  I've  clung  to  Christ  through  all, 

Mindless  how  rough  the  road  might  lie  ; 

Sure  He  will  smooth  it  by-and-by. 


Ah,  it  will  matter  by-and-by. 

Nothing  but  this — that  joy  or  pain 
Lifted  me  skyward — helped  to  gain. 

Whether  through  rack,  or  smile,  or  sigh. 

Heaven — home — all  in  all — by-and-by! 

— Methodist  Frote&tant. 

Two  gardeners  had  their  crop  of  peas 
killed  by  the  frost.  One  of  them  was  very 
impatient  under  the  loss,  and  fretted  about 
it.  The  other  patiently  set  to  work  to  plant 
a  new  crop.  After  a  while  the  impatient 
man  came  to  visit  his  neighbor.  To  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  another  crop  of  peas  growing 
finely.  He  asked  how  this  could  be.  "This 
crop  I  sowed  while  you  were  fretting,"  said 
his  neighbor.  "But  don't  you  ever  fret?" 
he  asked.  "  I  put  it  off  till  I  have  repaired 
the  mischief  that  has  been  done,"  said  the 
other.  "  Why,  then,  you  have  no  need  to 
fret  at  all."  "  Tiue,"  said  his  friend,  "  and 
that's  the  reason  I  put  it  off." 


ARCHITECTURAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  ARIZONA. 

Interesting  letters  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  New  York  dailies,  de- 
scribing the  architectural  discoveries  made  by 
recent  Government  expeditions  in  Southern 
Arizona.  The  first  perfect  house  was  dis- 
covered on  an  almost  inaccessible  ledge,  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  Rio  Mancos.  The 
Tribune  correspondent  thus  describes  it : 

"  There,  700  measured  feet  above  the  val- 
ley, perched  on  a  little  ledge  only  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it,  was  a  two-story  house  made 
of  finely-cut  sandstone,  each  block  about  14  by 
6  inches,  accurately  fitted  and  set  in  mortar 
now  harder  than  the  stone  itself.  The  floor 
was  the  ledge  upon  which  it  rested,  and  the 
roof  the  overhanging  rock.  There  were  three 
rooms  upon  the  ground  floor,  each  one  6  by 
9  feet,  with  partition  walls  cf  faced  stone. 
Between  the  stories  was  originally  a  wood 
floor,  traces  of  which  still  remained,  as  did 
also  the  cedar  sticks  set  in  the  wall  over  the 
windows  and  door,  but  this  was  over  the  front 
room  only,  the  height  of  the  rocky  roof  be- 
hind not  being  sufficient  to  allow  an  attic 
there.  Each  of  the  stories  was  six  feet  in 
height,  and  all  the  rooms,  up  stairs  and  down, 
were  nice  plastered  and  painted  what  now 
looks  a  dull  brick  red  color,  with  a  white 
band  along  the  floor  like  a  base-board.  There 
was  a  low  doorway  from  the  ledge  into  the 
lower  story,  and  another  above,  showing  that 
the  upper  chamber  was  entered  from  without. 
The  windows  were  large,  square  apertures, 
with  no  indication  of  any  glazing  or  shutters. 
They  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  valley 
for  many  miles.  Near  the  house  several  con- 
venient little  niches  in  the  rock  were  built 
into  better  shape,  as  though  they  had  been 
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sed  as  cupboards  or  caches ;  and  behind  it  a 
mi-circular  wall  inclosing  the  angle  of  the 
ouse  and  cliff  formed  a  water  reservoir  hold- 
g  two  and  a  half  hogsheads.    The  water 
as  taken  out  of  this  from  a  window  of  the 
pper  room,  and  the  outer  wall  was  carried 
p  high,  so  as  to  protect  one  so  engaged  from 
issiles  from  below.    In  front  of  the  house, 
hich  was  the  left  side  to  one  facing  the  bluff, 
1  esplanade  had  been  built  to  widen  the 
arrow  ledge  and  probably  furnish  a  com- 
odious  place  for  a  kitchen.   The  abutments 
bich  supported  it  were  founded   upon  a 
eeply-inclined  smooth  face  of  reck  ;  yet  so 
insummate  was  their  masonry  that  these 
mtments  still  stand,  although  it  would  seem 
at  a  pound's  weight  might  slide  them  off." 
These  buildings  are  so  old  that  there  is  no 
?ans  of  fixing  a  probable  date  of  origin.  In 
le  or  two  instances  mentioned  the  cliff  has 
lien  away  during  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
rrying  the  house  with  it,  but  even  this  rough 
iatment  was  not  enough  to  ui  settle  the  work 
these  careful  builders.    How  much  of  our 
)dern  masonry  will  remain  for  the  study  of 
tiquarians  three  or  four  hundred  years 
■nee  ? 


;,ELiGiON  consists  not  in  seeking  rewards 
in  avoiding  punishments,  but  in  living 
jh  a  life  as  has  its  reward  in  itself  and 
[apes  punishment  from  its  own  heavenly 
ture. 


:he  colored  people  of  the  south. 

'he  Advocate  says  :  "  The  careful  observer 
Ithe  South  since  the  war  must  have  noticed 
tendency  of  the  colored  people  to  draw 
^ether  more  and  more  closely.    The  Lord 
ividently  not  scattering  them  abroad  or 
iding  them  with  the  white  race,  but  con- 
idating  them  for  some  future  mission.  It 
remarkable,  also,  that  by  an  overruling 
)vidence  our  colored  population   in  the 
[ited  States  have  two  common  centres,  or 
collecting  in  two  bodies,  namely,  in  South 
^oliua  and  Florida  on  the  East  and  in  Mis- 
iippi  and  Louisiana  on  the  West.    If  they 
re  divinely  intended  for  an  independent 
[ion  within  our  present  borders,  no  doubt 
would  be  massed  in  one  body.  But 
brgia  and  Alabama  are  controlled  by  the 
].te  people,  who  are  in  the  majority  in  these 
tes,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  two 
[ecoming  constantly  greater.    The  colored 
)le  are  destined  to  control  some  of  the 
tes  of  this  Union,  but  not  so  as  to  form  an 
jpendent  nation  out  of  a  fragment  of  our 
[itory." 

fhere  are  two  distinct  principles  which 
jrn  the  settlement  of  this  question  of  the 
mingling  of  the  races ;  the  one  is  legal 


equality,  which  is  already  established.  The 
right  of  all  the  people  to  the  use  of  public 
conveyances  and  all  public  institutions  is  so 
obvious  that  no  sound  mind  can  dispute  it. 
The  other  principle  involved  is  social  affinity, 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  legislation. 
The  world  over,  men  are  governed  by  some 
subtle  sense  of  preference  in  the  choosing  of 
their  associations.  The  different  nationalities 
represented  in  our  population  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  but  socially  the  members  of  each 
keep  well  together ;  likeness  in  habits,  opin- 
ions and  ambitions  proves  a  bond  not  easily 
broken.  Yet  this  social  separation  works  no 
injustice,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  free 
choice.  In  the  settling  of  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  white  and  colored  races  the  same 
principle  must  apply.  If  the  colored  people 
prefer  to  be  by  themselves,  so  let  it  be.  If 
many  of  them  prefer  to  remain  in  conferences 
and  churches  with  us,  let  that  be  also.  If 
mixed  schools  are  repugnant  both  to  whites 
and  blacks,  that  fact  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
separate  schools.  There  is  no  wisdom  in 
forcing  the  races  together  merely  to  carry  out 
a  pet  theory.  The  vital  point  is  to  give  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Talent,  scholar- 
ship, modesty,  purity,  and  goodness  will  win 
distinction,  no  matter  in  whom  they  appear. 
No  hue  is  so  dark  that  it  can  hide  the  grace 
of  good-breeding.  As  far  as  we  have  under- 
stood the  colored  people,  an  equal  chance  is 
all  they  have  asked  for,  and  we  are  confident 
that  they  will  settle  other  questions  in  a  way 
to  suit  themselves. — Methodist. 


FAIRY  FINGERS. 


What  fairy  fingers  are  these 

That  just  in  a  single  night 
Have  garlanded  hedges  and  trees, 

And  made  the  world  a  delight? 
That  have  fashioned  the  pump  in  the  street 

Into  a  man  of  snow  ; 
That  have  spread  a  coverlet  neat 

Where  the  ferns  and  grasses  grow  ; 
That  have  filled  the  empty  nest, 

Which  once  with  song  ran  over, 
And  given  the  vane  a  crest, 

And  tucked  up  the  roots  of  the  clover? 
— Mary  H.  Frescott,  in  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine. 


We  have  been  too  prone  to  think  we  have 
borne  testimony  when  we  have  embodied 
Scriptural  and  spiritual  truth  in  documents 
which  perhaps  few  read,  or  embalmed  holy 
principles  in  usages  imperfectly  fitted  to  ob- 
tain their  desired  ends.  Testimony-bearing 
of  this  sort  must  often  fail.  The  example  of 
a  single  fruitful,  joyful  Christian  life,  is  more 
powerful  in  the  world  than  reams  of  tracts. 
The  example  of  a  loving,  fruitful,  growing 
congregation,  is  proportionately  influential. 
Its  testimony-bearing  never  utterly  fails.  If 
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we  would  be  victors  in  the  deepeniDg  coDflict 
between  a  religion  of  authority,  of  form,  of 
ritual  and  sacerdotalism,  and  a  religion  of 
life,  freedom  and  spirituality,  we  must  in- 
creasingly rely  on  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  our  principles  will  work  in  practice,  that 
they  meet  the  needs  of  men,  that  they  are  not 
held  as  the  appanage  of  an  exclusive  corpor- 
ation, but  that  they  constitute  a  rich  heritage 
of  truth,  which  is  to  grow  and  fructify  through 
all  the  earth. — London  Friend. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  col- 
lect funds  for  building  a  meeting-house  at 
Clear  Creek,  Illinois,  to  accommodate  the 
Yearly  Meeting  just  established  by  Indiana 
and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  which  is  to 
be  opened  in  Ninth  month  next.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  of  Friends  within 
its  proposed  limits,  by  emigration  and  con- 
vincement,  and  while  they  have  been  able  to 
provide  funds  for  building  meeting-houses  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  the  incursions 
of  the  grasshopper  during  the  past  summer 
have  left  some  families  almost  destitute,  and 
entirely  unable  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ject proposed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  they  have  felt 
it  right  to  call  upon  their  brethren  in  relig- 
ious fellowship  who  have  been  blessed  with 
abundance,  to  send  their  contributions  to 
Samuel  B.  Walton,  West  Liberty,  Muscatine 
County,  Iowa. 

]^  O  T  I  C  E  S  . 

CIECULAR  MEETINGS. 

Second  month  21,  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Persons  from  city,  desiring  to  attend,  will  take 
cars  at  Berks  and  America  streets,  at  2  P.  M.,  for 
Fort  Washington,  which  is  near  the  meeting- 
house. 

PRIENDS'  CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  this  (Seventh-day)  evening,  at  8 
o'clock.  Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  states  that,  in  an 
address  before  the  late  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
"  Max  Miiller  claimed  that  during  the  last  100  years 
Oriental  studies  had  contributed,  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  scientific  research,  to  purify  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe." 

During  the  recent  appearance  of  Coggia's  comet, 
Norman  Lockyer,  the  English  astronomer,  made 
some  valuable  scientific  discoveries.  Every  night 
while  that  comet  was  visible  he  was  on  his  watch- 
tower,  using  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  Eng- 


land ;  he  mapped  its  march  and  photographed  ife 
every  phase;  he  resolved  its  fan-shaped  nucleui 
into  millions  of  shooting  meteors  ;  and  he  experi- 
mented on  the  large  number  of  meteorites  in  the 
British  Museum — meteorites  that  have  fallen  in 
every  part  of  Europe-— and  found  that  when  heated! 
np  to  a  certain  point  their  spectroscopic  signs  were 
exactly  those  of  the  comet.  Mr.  Lockyer  is  com- 
ing to  this  country  shortly,  to  confer  with  our  sci- 
entific men,  whom  he  has  accredited  with  the  great- 
est  achievements  in  the  recent  observations  of  the 
Transit  of  Venus. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  project  of  converting  a  portion  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  into  an  inland  sea  continues  to  find  favor, 
and  it  is  understood  that  thorough  surveys  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  precise  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing this  object  are  under  way  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. As  to  whether  the  result  aimed  at  is  de- 
sirable or  not  is  at  present  a  question  of  consider- 
able discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  the  replacing  oil 
a  large  amount  of  desert  waste  by  water,  and  mak- 
ing sea-ports  of  interior  points  in  Algeria,  and  the 
expected  restoration  of  an  ample  rain-fall  to  various 
parts  of  Northern  Africa,  are  viewed  with  favorable 
anticipations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  sea  will  be  simply  an  immense  evaporation 
basin,  which  will  soon  be  clogged  up  with  salt;  or 
that  a  serious  interference  will  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  heated  air  carried  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  at  present  prevents  the  extension  ol 
the  Alpine  glaciers.  Should  this  be  interrupted, 
it  is  feared  that  increased  glaciation  will  ensue, 
possibly  restoring  a  large  portion  of  Central  Eiiropg 
to  its  condition  daring  the  reindeer  epoch.  "What- 
ever be  the  result  of  this  great  engineering  oper- 
ation, it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will  be  at- 
tempted by  the  French  authorities. — Harpers  Mag- 
azine. 

A  fireman's  respirator  is  one  of  our  latest  scien- 
tific inventions,  or  rather  adaptations.  The  means 
for  enabling  persons  to  breathe  in  dense  smoke  oi 
poisonous  vapor  have  often  engaged  attention,  and 
while  not  a  few  contrivances  have  been  tried,  most 
of  them  have  failed  in  what  may  be  called  practical 
operations.  Prof.  Tyndall  now  comes  forward  with 
his  fireman's  hood,  and  as  he  has  already  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Capt.  Shaw,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Metropolitaa  Fire  Brigade,  he  may  at  least  count 
on  his  invention  being  thoroughly  tested.  The  hood 
is  supplied  with  a  respirator,  consisting  of  a  valve 
chamber  and  filter  tube  about  four  inches  long; 
screwed  on  outside,  with  access  to  it  from  the  in- 
side by  a  wooden  mouthpiece.  The  respirator; 
agency  consists  of  cotton-wool  saturated  with  glyc- 
erin, and  lime  and  charcoal.  The  glycerin  acti 
on  the  smoke  particles,  and  the  charcoal  on  th( 
hydrocarbon  developed  in  vapors,  and  Prof.  Tyndal 
declared  that  after  putting  them  together  he  founc 
that  he  could  go  into  an  atmosphere  of  the  mos 
atrocious  character,  and  could  "live  for  half  ai 
hour  in  a  place  where  he  could  not,  unprotected 
have  existed  for  a  single  minute"  The  Professo) 
hinted  that  the  invention  or  adaptation  might  ad- 
mit of  "practical"  development,  and  this  is  reallj 
the  point  of  most  importance.  Firemen  must  nO' 
only  be  enabled  to  breathe  with  the  hood  on,  bii' 
they  must  be  able  to  move  about  with  comparativi 
freedom,  and  without  any  fear  of  the  apparatai 
getting  out  of  working  order.  A  perfect  contrivanfi' 
of  this  kind  would,  it  is  obvious,  be  of  immense  us- 
in  the  saving  of  life  and  property  when  endangerei 
by  fire,  not  only  on  land  but  on  sea.  Hitherto, 
fortunately,  they  have  proved  inventions,  and  noth 
ing  more. — Manchester  Examiner.  \ 
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